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FOREWORD 


T he Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926, which was character' 
ized di^indively by brief articles on new discoveries in 
agriculture and kindred fields, received widespread commen' 
dation. Such adverse criticism as was direded toward it was based 
on the convidion that the Yearbook should be prepared primarily 
for research workers, professors, and dudents rather than for 
farmers. This point of view does not seem to me well founded. 
To begin with, the Yearbook is didnbuted far more extensively to 
farmers than to any other group of persons. Further, it is for the 
typical farmer one of few books available to him for reading and 
reference in the field of his occupation. The scientid, the professor, 
or the dudent, on the other hand, has library facilities—in some 
cases access to several hundred thousand times as many books as 
are available to the farmer, TheDepartment of Agriculture,created 
for the farmer, has, in my edimation, an obligation to put into his 
hands a Yearbook informative, intereding, and useful to him. ({ The 
Yearbook for 1927, therefore, follows the same method that was 
employed in the volume for 1926. In addition to the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the datidics of agriculture, which are 
regular features of the Yearbook, several hundred articles, arranged 
alphabetically under the general title, “What’s new in agriculture,” 
appear in the volume. None of these articles repeats material that 
appeared in the preceding Yearbook. Each of them presents up'to- 
date material on some sigmficant phase of agriculture or rural life. 
Thus the book carries forward and enlarges the account of agricuh 
tural development recorded in the 1926 Yearbook. <|[Many readers 
will doubtless wantmoredetailedinformationaboutvarioussubjects 
than is obtainable in the Yearbook, and I hope that they will write 
to the specialids whose names are signed to the respective articles. 
Every member of the Department of Agriculture wants the informa'* 
tion that it possesses to become of the greated usefulness possible. 

W. M. Jardine, 
Secretary of AgricukutCi 
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THE YEAR IN AGRICULTURE 

THE SECRETARY’S REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


i. 



Washington, D. C., November 3, 19Wf. 

To the PnEsiDENT: 

Agriculture in the United States during the last year has made 
substantial progress in recovery from the effects of the postwp 
depression. Progress is manifest in better balanced production, in 
advancing prices for some important crops, notebly cotton and cat¬ 
tle, and in further improvement in the relationship between the prices 
of farm products and the prices of other goods. This relation^ip is 
expressed by the Department of Agriculture in index numbers show¬ 
ing the purchasing power of a unit of farm products in terms of 
nonagricultural goo<fe. On September 15 the index number indicat¬ 
ing this purchasing power was 92, compared with an average of 86 
for the year 1926, with 100 representing the average for the five 
years preceding the war. Since June, 1921, when the depression was 
at its worst, the unit buying power of farm products has increased 
more than 36 per cent. This means that agriculture has regained 
more than throe-fourths of the buying power lost per unit of its 
products in the postwar price decline. 

It is important to bear in mind, moi cover, that the improvement 
thus registered in the pui chasing power index does not show the 
full extent of the rocovoiy oflectou. Index numbers indicating gams 
in the exchange value of farm commodities tell only part of the 
story. They do not accurately I’eflect advantages accnung from 
increased efficiency. In the last few years the productivity of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture, as measured in output per farm worker, has in¬ 
creased greatly. On fewer acres, and with a farm population 
8,000,000 less than in 1919, the agricultural industry since 1923 hiM 
averaged a larger volume of production than in the years immedi- 
atdy following the war. This suggests the practical certainty that 
relative costs of production have been reduced despite contmuing 
high overhead and labor expense, a view that is strengthraed by 
data recently made available showing a tremendous recent incre^ 
in the use of large power units in agriculture. Another indication 
that the purchasing power index does not record all the progress 
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achieved is the fact that since 1921 net farm incomes, with oomo 
recession in 1920-27, have increased more rapidly than Iho unit 
purchasing power of farm products. It is a reasonable infcrcnco that 
the farmers, through increasctl efficiency, are offsetting, to some 
degree at any rate, the effect of unfavorable relative prices. 

Increased Net Income Probable 


In the crop year 1926-27 the net income of agriculture, owing 
mainly to declines in cotton prices in the early part of the season, fell 
somewhat below the level reached in 1925-26. This year some 
improvement is expected. Moreover, areas whore distress has been 
acute in recent years are this year marketing good crops at good 
prices. Montana and parts of the Dakotas are conspicuous exam¬ 
ples. Crop yields in Montana were nearly 60 per cent above the 
average for tne last 10 years. In the Dakotas, Nebraska, Idaho, and 
Oregon yields were from 10 to 20 per cent better than usual. In the 
Cotton Belt generally, notwithstanding poor yields in certain areas 
in eastern Oklahoma and New Mexico and heavy losses from flood 
damage in the Mississippi Valley, farm returns are expected to be 
up to the average of recent years. The troubles of the farmer are 
not yet over, but the balance of the year’s developments is on the side 
of progress. 

Although unfavorable weather delayed planting, and tlie season 
started under discouraging conditions, production of the princijial 
crojps was estimated in October to be 1 per cent above the average 
during the last five years and only 1 per cent below that of 1926. 
This result was obtained on a crop acreage about 1 per cent 
less than that of last year. Such an achievement is surprising in 
view of the difficulties encountered. Growers of cotton and tobacco 


faced low prices at planting time. In Florida and in a large area 
extending through southwestern Kansas, western Texas, and eastern 
New Mexico long-continued drought damaged growing crons. Floods 
covered 4,600,000 acres of crop land in the Mississippi valley. Up 
to June 6 only a fourth of the intended corn acreage had been planted 
in the lower Ohio Valley, and only a half in a largo part of the 
eastern and central Cora Belt. Yet the total crop jiroduclion, 
besides being above the average of recent years, is so well babmeou 
that no marked scarcity exists of any product. Previous heavy 
stocks of cotton, tobacco, and canned goods will be reduced, but this 
is a favorable change. As far as weather conditioii.s permit ti*d, 
farmers planted the best-planned acreage in many yoars. Few signs 
of excessive production are evident with the exception of hay. 


Striking Change in Cotton 

The most striking change in the agricultural situation this year, 
as compared with that of 1926, is in the Cotton Belt. The year’s 
cotton crop was estimated in October at 12,672,000 bales, coinpai-od 
with 17,977,000 bales produced in 1926. From the standpoint of 
price the improvement nas been remarkable, and it is estimated that 
should cotton prices continue at their present level, returns to 
farmers for lint alone will exceed by about $150,000,000 the ineomo 
from last year’s crop. Acreage reduction, boll-wcovil damage, and 
the Mississippi floods mainly account for the fact that this year’s 
cotton crop is nearly one-third smaller tlian that of last year. 
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Cotton area this year as estimated in September was 40,620,000 
acres, compared with 47,087,000 acres picked last year. Although 
floods in the Mississippi Valley accounted for some of the reduction 
in cotton planting, the farmers themselves, acting on the advice of 
Federal and State Departments of Agi-iculture, agricultural colleges, 
and cooperative marketing agencies, effected much of the reduction 
voluntarily, thereby showing that intelligent action to readjust 
production to demand in agriculture is practicable on a large scale. 

In the Corn Belt production of corn is 10 per cent greater than 
last year, although 1 per cent below the average production of the 
last five years. For the country as a whole, the corn crop is estimated 
at 2,753,000,000 bushels, compared with 2^7,000,000 bushels har¬ 
vested last year and a five-year average of 2,767,000,000 bushels. This 
production was the greatest surprise of the season A late start and 
slow growth made it seem almost inevitable that much of the corn 
crop would be caught by frost. In the eastern and central Com 
Belt, from western Pennsylvania to western Iowa and Minnesota 
and south through Kentuc%, yields wore unfavorable. West of this 
region, however, conditions were good. Nebraska’s com crop was 
nearly twice as large as that of last year, and that of Kansas three 
times as large. 

•' Corn-Belt Situation 

Corn prices advanced during the summer to nearly $1 a bushel 
at local larm markets, compared with about 65 cents in the summer 
of 1926. On September 15 the average farm price of corn was 
95 cents, compared with 76 cents in Swtember, 1926. This advance 
in com prices, however, is partly offset, from the standpoint of 
Com-Belt incomes, by lower hog prices. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether the Com Belt will effect as much improvement in its finan¬ 
cial situation this year as some other sections. Decreased foreign 
demand has been a factor in the decline of hog prices, although 
increased marketings have played a part also. However, catue 
feeding, an important source of income to the Corn Bolt, should 
give increased returns. 

The Wheat Belt, especially the northern part of the winter wheat 
and all of the spring wheat aim, has had a good year. Spring 
wheat was a largo crop, and wheat prices have nold up fairly well. 
Taking spring and winter wheat together, the country harvested its 
largest wheat crop since 1922. A prospective increase in the world 
wheat supjily i.s causing the crop to bo marketed at prices slightly 
lower than those prevailing last year. Desirable milling wheat for 
domestic consumption, however, has given returns to the grower of at 
least 15 cents a bushel above the value of the export grades. At 
Kansas City choice dark hard winter wheat has been commanding 
premiums as high as 36 cents a bushel. On one car at Minneapolis a 
premium of 65 cents a bushel over the December future was paid. 
This car showed 16 per cent protein. Our export wheat consists 
generally of the nonpremium grades. 

Moreover, production costs have been reduced through technical 
progress, particularly in the spread of combine harvesters. Accord- 
mgiy, wheat gi-owers with arrears of indebtedness left by the post¬ 
war depression have been able to diminish their obligations. 

Wheat production is estimated at 867,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 838,000,000 bushels harvested last year and a five-year average 
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of 808,000,000 bu&hels. Wintor wheat comprised 653,000,000 bushels 
of the total. Durum production was 80,000,000 bushels, and spring 
wheat other than durum 234,000,000 bushels. All spring wheats 
gave remarkably good yields. 

Oats Crop Below Avert^e 

Oats had a poor start, and the total ei op js estimated at 1,206,000,000 
bushels, or about 4 per cent less than the <iuantity harvested last year 
and 10 per cent below the averagCi production of the last live years. 
Barley, planted on a largely increased acreage, yielded 206,000,000 
bu^els compared with 188,000,000 bufahels last year. Increased acre* 
age planted to budkwheat and a yield close to the average make the 
out-tum of that crem nearly 16,800,000 bushels, the largest since 1918. 
Unusual yields of flax on a slightly reduced acreage gave a produc¬ 
tion of about 24,300,000 bushels, the second largest pi’oduction of 
flax in 15 years. Eice production, estimated at 37,900,000 bushels, is 
close to recent average output. 

Conditions have gi’oatly improved in tobacco-growing sections 
where depression was marked last year. This year’s production will 
be marketed under relatively favorable conditions, accumulated sur¬ 
pluses of old leaf having been largely cleared away. However, in 
the Southeastern Stales, where production was stimulated by favor¬ 
able prices in 1926, conditions this year may be not quite so fiivonible 
as they were last year. 

Tame hay, a crop largely fed to livestock on the farms where it 
is grovm, was the largest crop on record. It is estimated at 103,- 
800,000 tons, compared with 97,622,000 tons produced in 1924, the 
previous high-record year. On an increased acreage abundant rain¬ 
fall gave large yields in practically all important hay-producing 
States. Yield of wild hay per acre seems likewise to have been 
unusually large. 

Cattle and Sheep Industries 

Good conditions prevail in the cattle and sheep industries. The 
average price of slaughter steers at Chicago in Swtember, 1927, was 
$2.63 per 100 pounds higher than a year ago. This is an advance 
of about 26 per cent, ^me of the bettor ^ado steers averaged as 
much as 36 per cent higher than a year ago, Stocker and feeder 
cattle showed a 19 per cent advance for the year. Top slaughler 
steers in Chicago about the middle of October sold up to $17.26 per 
100 pounds, compared with a top of $12.70 in October, 192(5. (cattle¬ 
men are optimistic and are restocking their ranges. Accordingly, 
marketing of cattle has been less than last year. This year’s incomes 
from cattle sales will therefore not record the full improvement 
made in the situation, notwithstanding the fact that suen incomes 
will be unusually satisfactory. The cattle industry is accumulating 
resources which should be reflected in satisfactory incomes for sev¬ 
eral years. Statistically, the beef industry is in an exceptionally 
strong position. Provided production is not overdone and emphasm 
is placed on good-quality cattle, it should hold its advantage for a 
considerable period. Market supplies in the fall were materially 
smaller than for some years, and prices for approximately all classes 
and grades of cattle were remunerative to both ranchmen and 
feeders, especially to the more efficient ones. 
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AUTin ngTi the market price of lambs has averaged somewhat lower 
this year than it did in 1926, the sheep industry as a whole remains 
in good shape. Sheepmen generally have prospered. In a market 
so narrow as that for lamb and mutton, there is always danger of 
overproduction, and the tendency toward expansion which has been 
manifested by the sheep industiy for several years past suggests 
that this danger should be kept in mind. Nevertheless, markets have 
not been glutted and prices have remained profitable. Moreover, 
consumption of mutton and lamb probably can be increased. Wool 
prices have remained on a steady and firm level and have been fairly 
profitable to growers. Imports of combing and clothing wool were 
approximately 100,000,000 pounds less than in the preceding year, 
and sales at primary markets developed decided strength. 

The Swine Industry 

From the standpoint of prices, the swine industry encountered 
relatively unfavorsible conditions this year, although neither produc¬ 
tion nor market supplies were excessive. From February to the end 
of the summer hog prices declined approximately $3.50 per 100 
pounds. This decline resulted primarily from a sharp curtailment 
m the foreign demand for American pork and pork products. In 
some countries the reduction amounted to 60 per cent compared with 
takings in 1926. Fortunately much of the American pork marketed 
in the earlier part of the year was produced on relatively cheap com. 
In the late summer, the corn-hog price ratio became unfavorable for 
the hog producer and suggested the necessity for readjustments in 
production. In September and October, however, corn prices de¬ 
clined and hog prices advanced. At this writing the corn-hog price 
ratio is not unfavorable for hog feeding. 

The Dairy Industry 

The dairy industry has enjoyed another good year. Although the 
genci’al trend of dairy production continues upward, consumption 
of all dairy products has more than regained the momentum acquired 
before the war and the outlook is favorable. Estimates of total 
markol production in the United States during recent years show 
that there has been an average annual increase of about 4,000,000,000 
pounds of milk. This increase has been absorbed for the most part 
by increased consumption of fluid milk and butter. Some important 
shifts are taking place in the manufacture of dairy products. Cheese 
production is declining, owing, in part, to an increased demand for 
milk for other uses. On the other hand the production of condensed 
and evaporated milk is increasing. The future prosperity of the 
American dairy industry depends largely on the domestic consump¬ 
tion. If, as is probable, this continues to increase, the outlook is 
encouraging, because existing tariff duties give reasonably effective 
protection from foreign competition. 

Poultry Outlook Improved 

In the poultry industry conditions have been somewhat le^ satis¬ 
factory during the last year than in 1926. Egg production was 
heavy uniil June 1,1927, and low prices failed to stimulate consump¬ 
tion sufficiently to absorb the increased output. Marketings of 
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poultry likewise were heavy enough to offset severe price conccpsions. 
During 1927 all classes of poultry sold at prices below tho*^ of the 
previous year. At the same time poultry feeds advanced in price. 
Toward the middle of the year, however, a tendency toward improve¬ 
ment appeared, and by fall a recovery was well under way. Declin¬ 
ing market receipts of eggs, an accelerated movement of eggs out 
of storage, and the reduction in stoclcs of frozen poultry to normal 
levels have put a new face on the situation. The poultry industry 
is now in better shape than at any previous time this year. Appar¬ 
ently production has been sufficiently curtailed to enable the industry 
to go ahead on a sound and profitable basis. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Most staple lines of fruits and vegetables, with the exception of 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, are bringing prices equal to or consider¬ 
ably higher than those of last year. Tree crops have been lighter 
than in any recent season. Commercial apple production was esti¬ 
mated in October at about 24,300,000 barrels, compared with 39,400,- 
000 barrels last year, when the output was the heaviest on record. 
The crop is about evenly divided between the Western Stales and 
the eastern and central apple regions, the big drop in production 
occurring in the latter area. Prices in the principal markets on 
October 1 were from 50 to 75 cents, a bushel higher Hum for the 
previous year, although the quality of the supply was lower. Peach 
production dropped about one-third from the lieavy crop of 1920, and 
peach prices ruled generally higher. Pear production likewise de¬ 
clined materially. These lower production results were accomi^anied 
by price gains promising increased total returns. 

Strawberries, with a production of 329,336,600 quarts, showed a 
largo increase over the 274,429,000 quart crop of 1926. Estimated 
production of grapes is 2,650,000 tons, an increase of 450,000 tons 
over the five-year average prior to 1926. A record crop of I8,000^0(X) 
bushels of late onions is expected, or 4,500,000 bushels above the live- 
year average. Cabbage production is also higher. Despite the in¬ 
creased production, prices of both cabbages and onions are abonl (lie 
same as a year ago. 

Potato production on October 1 was estimated at 895,000,000 
bushels, or 39,000,000 bushels more than in 1926 and 1,000,000 busluds 
more than the average for the five years preceding 192(). Potato 
prices have been from a fourth to a third lower than tho.se of a 
year ago. Sweet potato production is expected to total 87,500,000 
bushels, or 8,800,000 more than in 1926. 

Foreign Markets 

Record export shipments of cotton and fruit and substantial 
increases in exports of wheat, rice, and rye, with a marked ilecline 
in pork-product shipments, feature in the foreign-trade record for 
1926-27. Quantities were higher than in any year since 1921-22, 
but low prices caused comparatively low returns. Agricultural jirod- 
ucts constituted 42 per cent of export values as compared with 48 per 
cent in 1924-25. 

Low prices, appealing to European buyers, and economic recovery 
in Europe explain the record shipment of 11^81,000 bales of cotton. 
Economic recovery, coupled witih low production in Europe, do- 
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oianded exports of wheat and flour 103 per cent greater than m the 
previous year and 90 per cent more valuable. California rice, pro¬ 
duced in abundance, was exported in considerable quantities to Japan. 
Southern rice growers sold in Europe and Latin America. 

The coal strike iu Great Britain and civil disturbances in China 
limited the demand for bright flue-cured tobacco, and exports declined 
11 per cent. Germany and the Netherlands, however, took larger 
quantities. These two countries and Spain and Belgium also bought 
more of the heavier tobaccos, which more than offset light purchases 
by tho United Kingdom and Prance. 

Heavy fruit crops in the United States and light ones in Europe in 
1920 favored heavy exjiorts of apples and other fruits. Germany’s 
takings of apples increased 250 per cent. Exports of oranges and 
grapefruit incieased, and the presence of so many fresh fruits on the 
European markets made prune prices so low that the 15 per cent 
larger export was 5 per cent less valuable. Demand for pork prod¬ 
ucts declined. European production recovered somewhat, and the 
British quarantine on continental cured pork kept continental 
products at home. 

For the immediate future the textile situation is not favorable in 
Great Britain, Franco, and Italy. Germany, central Europe, and 
most of tho other European buyers, with the exception of Denmark 
and Norway, are more tavorablv situated and current demand should 
continue. Chinese disorder, reflected also in Japanese textile depres¬ 
sion, does not promise a good market in the Orient. 

A tendency continues for imports of dairy products to exceed 
exports increasingly. Exports of condensed and evaporated milk 
declined 20 per cent. Butter prices abroad were consistently lower 
than in the United States, and at times this margin exceeded the 12 
per cent tariff and resulted in imports. In recent months the foreign 
prices have increased and this has reduced the pressure on uie 
domestic market. 

Farm Position Still a Problem 

In general tho showing for tho year is good. Yet much remains to 
be done before tlio position of the farmer will cease to constitute a 
problem. In order to achieve higher not incomes for agriculture, 
advance is necessary along several lines. While farmers themselves 
are reducing their costs of production thiough increased efficiency, 
public agencies should cooperate with them in effecting a better 
adjustment of production to demand. Also efforts should be made 
to dimini.sh waste, to lessen margins between producers’ and con¬ 
sumers’ iirices, to reduce transportation and distribution costs, and 
to lessen the farmer’s overhead charges by lowering or redistributing 
tax burdens and by improving agricultural credit facilities. Farmers 
should be encouraged to enhance their bargaining power through 
cooperative marketing, and the responsibility of the public in help¬ 
ing to reduce price fluctuations due to unavoidable gluts and shortages 
of agricultural products should be recognized in a practical manner. 
Overemphasis on the fairly satisfactory results of a single year may 
cause us to forget the existence of underlying causes of farm diffi¬ 
culty, and therefore to neglect practicable means of affording relief. 
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TECHNICAL PROGRESS SINCE THE WAR 

Thus far I have discussed the ciuTont situation. It is impossible, 
however, to gauge the condition of agriculture on the basis merely of 
this year’s yields and prices of faim comin<idities. Such data may 
tell us where the agricultural industry stands, but not the direction 
in which it is headed—and in agriculture long views are imperative. 

The best way to visualize the future of agriculture, as of any indus¬ 
try, is to examine and apply the examples of its recent past. If the 
farmer has tackled his problems sensibly and oncrgotieally, with 
resulting increase of efficiency in both production and marketing, his 
outlook may fairly be considered good. This he has done in a man¬ 
ner which has no historical parallel. Technical progress in Ameri¬ 
can agriculture has taken place at an extraordinary rate since the 
close of the World War, and in consequence the productivity of the 
individual farmer has been increased, while at the same time the 
agricultural industry as a whole, through the shifting of crop enter¬ 
prises, has been better adapted to its market conditions. 

In the nine years since the World War ended, our agriculture has 
undergone far-reaching changes that have materially increased the 
output of both land and labor. Tractors have replaced many horses 
and mules, releasing land for other uses than the production of feed 
and forage. Improved harvesting machinery has come into wide use. 
The size of the average farm has increased. More productive crops 
have been planted. Livestock of increased productivity has become 
widely dispersed. Farm management has become more efficient, a 
better balance has been established among agricultural enterprises, 
and progress has been made in adjusting production to market 
requirements. The result is an increase in farm production more 
rapid than the rise in the country’s population. 

This augmented production has been obtained on a decreased 
crop acreage and with fewer farm workers. Here is evidence that 
agriculture has not lacked vigor or resourcefulness in the trying 
years of the postwar depression. Here also is an augury of its 
future prosperity. Although the increased production of the post¬ 
war period undoubtedly has tended to depress farm commodity 
prices, it has probably been associated with a decrease in production 
costs; and it is not the price of a commodity, but the margin be¬ 
tween that price and its cost of production, tiiat determines tlio 
farmer’s profit. Farm efficiency has been iiioreahing, and cificieiwy 
in production coupled with a better adjustment oi production to 
market requirements is a comer stone of agricultural prosperity. 

Decrease in Crop Land 

From 1919 to 1924 there was a decrease of 13,000,000 acres in 
crop land in the United States—^the first decrease ever shown by 
census statistics in the agricultural area of the Nation. There oc¬ 
curred at the same time a decrease in the number of farm animals, 
a decrease in the number of farms, and a decrca.so of farm popula¬ 
tion. Under such circumstances one would hardly expect an in¬ 
crease in the volume of farm production. Yet an increase took 
place^ and a very substantial one. It is estimated that crop produc¬ 
tion in the period 1922-1926 was nearly 6 per <‘ort greater than in 
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the period lOlt-lDSl, although the aggregate acreage in crops de¬ 
creased slightly. Likewise, the output of animal products is esti¬ 
mated to have increased fully 15 per cent. The increased produc¬ 
tivity of the farm worker is estimated at about 15 per cent. This 
increase in labor efficiency, probably never before equaled, is attribut¬ 
able in part to the utilization of more productive livestock and crops, 
in part to Ihe increased use of machinery and power on the farm. 

Better Utilization of Feed 

Important gains have been made in the amount of milk and meat 
produced per unit of feed consumed. About two-thirds of the esti¬ 
mated increase in farm production for the five years 1932-1926 over 
that for the five years 1917-1921 is attributable to an increase in the 
output of animal products. In the later period about 20 per cent 
more milk was produced from only 4 per cent more dairy cows and 
heifers, and the output of meat and other animal products in relation 
to feed consumption increased about 9 per cent. Fully one-third of 
this increase, however, is due to a shift from beef cattle toward dairy 
cattle and hogs. These animals produce more human food per unit 
of feed consumed than do beef cattle. 

Changes in crop production contributed to the increase in total 
farm output. In general, the crop shifts made were toward crops 
with a higher acre value. In the Cotton Belt there was a notable 
shift from com to cotton. In the western Com Belt and in the 

8 )ring-wheat r^on a marked shift from wheat to com took place. 

alifomia and Florida largely increased their acreages of fruits and 
vegetables. About two-thirds of the increase in crop production per 
acre between 1922-1926 and 1917-1921 is associated with this shift 
from less productive to more productive crops per acre, while the 
remaining third is attributed to higher yields per acre. 

Various agencies have assisted farmers in effecting this progress, 
among them the agricultural press, farm organizations, agi'icultural 
colleges, experiment stations, extension services, and the Federal and 
Stale departments of agriculture. My present purpose, howeverj is 
not to list the parts played by these different agencies in increasing 
the efficiency of agriculture, but moroly to note certain indications 
that the American fanner is dealing effectively with the problem of 
putting his business on a paying basis. 

Accelerated mechanization since the World War has released for 
other uses from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres of crop land formerly 
required to feed horses and mules. Only an impei'foct indication of 
the scale on which power has come into use in agriculture recently 
is given, however, by slatistics showii^ decreases in the number of 
mature hoiaos and mules on farms. Thus, on January 1, 1920, the 
number of these animals on farms was 21,873,000. By January 1, 
1925, it had dropped to 20,619,000, while at the same time the num¬ 
ber of tractors on farms had increased from 246,000 to 606,000. A 
large increase has taken place also in the use of stationary gas en¬ 
gines and electricity on farms. Motor trucks and automobiles,_ of 
course, have increased greatly the power available for transporting 
farm products to market. In this five-year period the increase in 
mechanical horsepower on farms was probably five times as great 
as the decrease in animal horsepower. 
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Tractors on Farms 

In regions where industry lias been expanding rapidly and paying 
wages higher than farmers can afford, the increase in the number 
of tractors in agi'icullure has been extraordinary. The inci'caso has 
been greater in Pennsylvania, New York, the Lake States, the east¬ 
ern Corn Belt, and California, where the farms are of medium size, 
than in the Central States and far West, where the farms are larger. 
This should not be taken to imply, however, that the increase in 
the use of power machinery has been small in the latter regions. In 
these regions a great increase in the use of large power itnits has 
taken place. 

Power machinery, besides increasing the productivity of the indi¬ 
vidual farm worker, influences the size of farms, the distribution of 
crops, and the choice of farm enterprises. Census data indicate a 
decrease in the number, accompanied by an increase in size, of farms 
in some States where the number of tractors has greatly expanded. 
In western Texas and Oklahoma, where large power units are in 
general use, the amount of crop land cultivated per man is much 
greater than in the old South.” 

Effects of the wider use of power machinery are also to be seen 
m the movement of com production westward and northward since 
the war. Census returns show a large increase in com acreage 
northwest of a line drawn from central Oklahoma diagonally across 
Missouri and Illinois to Lake Michigan. In the States south and 
east of this line there has been an almost equal decrease. Lower 
costs of production, made possible by power machinery, tend steadily 
to push the arid margin of crop production farther west, a move¬ 
ment that is forwarded by the development of short-season and of 
drought-resistant varieties of com. 

These influences ai‘e still more striking in the case of wheat. 
Census figures show that between 1919 and 1924 wheat acreage was 
extended considerably into the semiarid region in the Great Plains. 
Moreover, in all the States in this region, except New Mexico, the 
acreage of wheat since 1924 has continued to increase, while at the 
same time the number of farms has diminished. This is evidently 
due in part to the influence of power machinery. 

Another consequence of the spread of power machinery in agri¬ 
culture is the_exi)ansion of agriculture into regions where coiulitions 
largely necessitate specialized, as distinguished from diverhita'il, agri- 
culture. Such regions exist in the Great Plains, where wh<*al grow¬ 
ing has undergone considerable expansion in recent years, and in 
Texas and Oklahoma, where there is a tendency toward hpecializa- 
tion in cotton growing. It is largely machinery that enables farmers 
to enter such regions and raise crops profitably. 

This tendency toward specialization in certain areas has uncloubt,- 
edly influenced fanning practices elsewhere. The cora])etition of 
areas exceptionally well adapted to power farming lends to elimi¬ 
nate the growing of small grains on some farms in the older farming 
sections. In the Great Plains, farms growing small grains have 
increased in number in recent years, while in the country as a whole 
the number of farms growing wheat and com for grain has de¬ 
creased. It is not improbable that there is indicated here the begin¬ 
ning of a process of geographic specialization in the procluclioii of 
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crops adapted to mechanized farming. Probably the types of agri- 
culturo suited to power cultivation will bo more and more concen¬ 
trated in relatively level areas where large farms are practicable, 
while the older farming regions may tend to concentrate increasingly 
on diversified farming. 

Diversification Possibilities Limited in Some Areas 

A system of farming which includes a number of different crops 
and one or more livestock industries naturally runs less risk of 
complete seasonal failure than a system based on a angle crop or 
a single livestock industry. Diversification of crops reduces climatic 
and economic hazards, promotes crop rotatioUj facilitates the control 
of plant insects and plant diseases, and permits an efficient employ¬ 
ment of labor, power, and machinery throughout the year. In cer¬ 
tain regions, however, such as on the dry lands of the West, the 
possibilities of diversification are limited. Much of the arable land 
there has accordingly been used extensively for wheat growing. 
Banch resources are utilized by cattle or sheep. Special crop or live¬ 
stock industries of this sort are subject to great climatic hazards. Yet 
in the semiarid region it has not been found practicable to accomplish 
much through diversification of crops. Progre.ss in the efficient 
utilization of semiarid lands has been made, however, through 
cheaper methods of production and improved credit facilities. 

In manufacturing mdustries great progress in reducing production 
costs has been made by mass production. This method, which is 
essentially one of job specialization, has its counterpart in certain 
branches of agriculture, particularly cotton and wheat growing. It 
Ms been possible by OTecialization greatly to reduce the cost of pro¬ 
ducing these crops. By the use of larger operating unitSj more effi¬ 
cient power and machinery, and skilled labor, crop specialization has 
often effected important economics. The system, however, suffers 
the disadvantage of seasonal hazards which may bo so severe as to 
result in partial or complete crop failures. 

These hazards must clearly be offset by the profits of favorable 
sea.sons if the enterprises in question are to continue. In certain 
regions (his is normally tlie case. Sometimes, however, farmers 
arc not able to take advantage of this circumstance because they are 
without suitable credit facilities. Capital or credit to carry his oper- 
a(ion.s through only one season is not sufficient for the specialized 
crop farmer. What ho needs is a credit system adapted to tlie pe¬ 
culiar condition.s of his businos.s. In other words, his credit facilities 
must enable him to take advantage of the fact that in the long 
run seasonal crop failures are likely to be more than offset by the 
profits of favorable seasons. Something has already been done to 
meet this necessity, but it ought to be possible to make better 
provision for it. 

It is well to bear in mind, when considering the problems created 
by the recent extension of crop specialization, that not all develop¬ 
ment of this character is sound. In the war period much land was 
planted to grains which had bettor have been left in grass. In certain 
areas whore specialized farming has been attempted the seasonal 
hazards are so severe as not to be sufficiently compensated by the 
profits of good years. What I have said as to the desirability of 
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adapting credit conditions to spocisilizctl fanning applies onlv to 
districts where that typo of agriculture has a reasonable chance of 
success. Specialized farming, in short, ought to be pretty clejinitoly 
based on assurance that long-time crop prospects, coupled with the 
saving in production costs that specialization permits, adequately 
offset the inevitable risks and losses of th<‘ enteiqn’ise. 

Increased Efficiency Promoting Prosperity 

The increased efficiency that has resulted from the spread of im¬ 
proved machinery and larger power units, and the wider application 
of improved practices in American agriculture since the war, will in 
the end be a strong influence in restoring agricultural prosperity. 
When efficient practices arc not in general use in all competing coun¬ 
tries, the country first adopting them has a great advantage. Never¬ 
theless we must not forget that the gain accruing to tho agriculture 
of the United Slates as a whole from rapid technical progress is 
accompanied by loss, and perhaps failure, for individual fannei’S who 
can not keep up with the advance. Increased efficiency resulting in 
an increased output per worker may necessitate a reduction in the 
number of farmers. Kapid economic readjustments are always pain¬ 
ful for some of the producers involved. Our more progressive farm¬ 
ers are selling or slaughtering their poorer farm animals and breed¬ 
ing from the better stock. They are using better seed, adopting 
better crop rotations, increasing their yields per acre of cerliiin ciops, 
and making heavy investments in power machinery. Those avIio 
can not foltow this example find their position increasingly difficult. 

This is shown by certain problems that have arisen in the Ootton 
Belt through the rise of large-scale methods of cotton growing in 
Texas and Oklahoma. In the older cotton States thousands of 
farmers are finding that periods of technical progress in agricitlture 
are also periods of keener competition. Crop enterprises like cotton 
growing, in which American production dominates tne world market, 
feel sudi conditions much more keenly than others—^wheat growing, 
for example, in which our contribution to the world’s supply is a 
relatively small part of the total. In the decade from It)Id to lt)SlO 
the annual cotton acreage in the United States was about 30,000,000 
to 36,000,000 acres, with no upward trend appaient. Then came an 
enormous increase. Between 1922 and 1926 our cotton area increaseil 
from 83,000,000 acres to nearly 48,000,000 acres. This year, accord¬ 
ing to an estimate made in October, nearly 41,000,000 acres were 
harvested. Such expansion obviously implies keen competition in 
raising cotton. 

Increase in Texas and Oklahoma 

Although cotton acreage underwent expansion in the Cotton Bolt 
generally between 1922 and 192G, the increase was most pronounced 
in Texas and Oklahoma. In the Eastern States part of the increase 
resulted from the resumption of cotton growing on lands that had 
gone out of cotton in the preceding period of low returns and high 

? reduction costs, due to the boll weevil. Much of the increase in 
'exas and Oklahoma, however, was on virgin land formerly in cattle 
ranges. In the newer cotton areas of Texa.s and Oklahoma methods 
of production have been developed with which the older cotton States 
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find it difficult to compete. The land is level, farms are laid out in 
regular fields well adapted to the use of large machines, the soil is 
friable, easy to work, and comparatively free from weeds, and much 
of the area is not infested with the boll weevil. Under these con¬ 
ditions one man, u.sing large implements and large power unitSj can 
plant and care for 7.5 to 150 acres of cotton, usually without hiring 
labor up to the time of picking. In the Piedmont district and in the 
Coastal Plains .section of the eastern Cotton Belt the usual area 
handled per man is 10 to 20 acres of cotton and a similar acreage of 
feed crops. 

In 1026 the cotton sled or stripper came into general use for 
harvesting cotton in parts of western Texas and Oklahoma. With 
this device one man can gather as much cotton in a day as 8 or 10 
men can pick by hand. Most of the sleds used last year were crude 
and did not save all the cotton grown. Moreover, the cost of ginning 
sledded cotton was usually higher than the cost of ginning hand¬ 
picked cotton. Nevertheless, under the conditions that prevailed at 
that time, with cotton low in price and harvest labor dear, harvesting 
by the sled had a marked advantage. In all probability this mode 
or harvesting cotton in the newer cotton areas has come to stay, at 
any rate ponding the development of a better method. Low-cost 
methods oi growing and harvesting cotton in this region have reached 
a pitch of efficiency which may enable the farmers there to earn 
profits even in years of comparatively low prices. Accordingly^ crop 
enterprises in the older cotton States may have to be readjusted 
somewhat. It is fortunate, therefore, that opportunities exist for 
some cotton farmers who have been devoting all their energies to 
cotton to turn to other crops and make cotton a relatively less impor¬ 
tant part of their business. 

Changes in Wheat States 

Significant changes have apiieared likewise in the wheat-growing 
States. Wheal prices since 1924 have permittted or encouraged an 
expansion of wheat production in some regions. The area of winter 
wheat sown in the United States increased from 40,000,000 acres in 
1924 to nearly 43,000,000 acres in 1926, and farmers reported this fall 
an intention to sow about 48,000,000 acres. In the last three years 
the farm price of wheat has averaged $1.28, $1.46, and $1.23 a bushel. 
These prices are compared with 92 cents for the marketing season 

1923 -24, and a pre-war average of 89 cents. In relative purchasing 
power, however, wheat has averaged lower during the last few years 
than before (he war. It seems, therefore, that under certain conditions 
wheat production is being maintained or ^panded in the United 
States at relatively lower prices than before the war. 

Eecent changes in our wheat map throw some light on the nature 
of these conditions. As already noted, the recent expansion appears 
in the new lands of the Great Plains region. Elsewhere the acreage 
is contracting. East of the Mississippi the acreage in whe^ m 

1924 was only 10,000,000 acres, compared with 12,000,000 acres 
Eecent expansion in our winter wheat acreage is almost entiri^ao- 
cGuntcd for by increases in acreage in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, in which States the wheat area increased from 18,500,000 
acres in the fall of 1923 to 22,600,000 acres in the fall of 1926. Spring 
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wheat acreage in western North Dakota and Mont ana has tmdorgone 
expansion likewise, offsetting reductions elsewhere. 

In these areas wheat production is stimulated by the couibination 
of cheap lands, improvement in methods of using such lands, more 
extensive use of machinery, and ability to produce high protein 
wheat which brings a premium on (he domestic market. The tractor 
and the small combined harvestor-lUreshor have been imworful 
factors in this development. 

Eastward March of the “Combine” 

In 1927 a large part of the grain in many sections where e:imansion 
has been taking place was harvested by the “combine.” Half the 
wheat in Kansas was harvested in this way. The machine, a small 
prairie type of which was introduced in the Groat Plains region 
about 10 years ago, enables two men to harvest from 400 to 500 acres 
of grain in 15 days of actual work. Combine harvesting is esti¬ 
mated to i-educe the amount of labor required for harvesting and 
threshing 400 acres from 120 days of man labor to 30 days. Where 
conditions are best adapted to combine harvesting its advantages are 
striking. In the Great Plains region, according to held studies made 
by the department in cooperation with State experiment stations, 
the combine lowers the cost of harvesting and threshing, reduces the 
amount of labor required, shortens the harvesting and threshing 
period, and reduces waste of grain. Practically eliminating the need 
for transient harvest help, the machines economize household labor 
as well as field labor, adding material^ to the savings. Combine 
harvesting is rapidly spreading eastward. In Illinois this year more 
than 800 combines were used. Indiana farmers used more than 50. 
Combines have also been introduced into Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Virginia. 

All this technical progress has raised the question of the relation 
between increased efficiency and the prices of farm produces. It 
has been suggested that the advantage of increased efficiency to the 
farmer may be largely offset through increased total output and 
reduced prices per unit of product. This is a problem wliich de¬ 
mands consideration. It may sharpen the necessity for a bettor 
adjustment of production in agriculture and for a better relationship 
between the agricultural population and other groujxs. I’lii'cc can 
not, however, be any justification for lessening the effort to attain 
increased efficiency. Such effort may return a duuiiiihhing total 
reward as the percentage of efficient producers increases, but the 
gain probably never vanishes altogether, and for the pioneer in 
efficiency it is substaJkial. Efficient methods have to be applied 
almost rmiversaUy before their benefit goes mainly to the consumer. 
In the case of crops like cotton and wheat, the prices of whicli are 
determined in the world market, it is especially important that the 
highest possible level of efficiency be maintained by American farm¬ 
ers. Undoubtedly, however, progress in efficiency which causes pro- 
duptdon to keep pace with or to outstrip consumption calls for com¬ 
pensating adjustments in our agricultural system. Under pix'senb 
conditions it is probably unwise to bring more land into use, and I 
shall have more to say on this question later. While continuing our 
efforts to obtain increased productivity per worW, wo shouul do 
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what is possible to prevent unnecessary expansion of crop acreage 
and to increase the income of agriculture by better adjustment of 
production and marketing 

COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

Changing methods of marketing effect progress in agriculture as 
surely as do changing methods of production. New conditions 
demand new marketing machinery. Concentration of population 
in large centers and the development of highly specialized commercial 
agriculture malce necessary an integration of marketing and produc¬ 
tion. Coo])erative marketing is the means which farmers have found 
most helpful to this end. The introduction of modern machinery 
and production methods in growing wheat or cotton effected no 
greater improvements, comparatively spealdng, than some of the 
larger commodity cooperative marketing associations have effected 
in handling butter, citrus fruits, or other products. Increasing com¬ 
plexities or consumer demand are being met by improved marketing 
services rendered by farmers’ cooperative marketing organizations. 

During 1926 approximately 2,000,000 farmers transacted about 
$2,600,000,000 worth of business through their own cooperative asso¬ 
ciations. The volume of business handled was about the same as in 
1925, with perhaps a slight increase. Advances in the volume of 
business ana in the number of members of cooperative associations, 
however, have not been rapid since 1923. It is rather in their increas¬ 
ing efficiency and stability that cooperative organizations show their 
most impressive signs of progress. Much has been learned and much 
has been accomplished in agricultural cooperation since 1920 and 1921, 
when the present revival or the movement started in this country. It 
will be useful to examine the extent and significance of this progress. 

Postwar Cooperative Experience 

In 1920 and 1921 a number of large-scale cooperative associations 
were formed almost overnight. Their members, for the most part, 
had no experience in cooperation; problems of marketing were 
strange to their diroctora; and their managers, oven Uioiigh exj^e- 
rieneed business men, were not familiar with tlio peculiar dilficulties 
and responsibililies involved in the management of a cooperative 
organization. Many of these ussociation.s began to operate with no 
clear idea of the in’obloms they would encounter. Merchandising 
and financing policies wer<> only vaguely defined. Many members 
believed that products could be sold on the basis of monopoly con¬ 
trol of tho supply rather than by service to customers. There was 
in many instances an implicit faith that forms and legal remedies 
would prove substitutes for membership loyalty and business effi¬ 
ciency. That tho large majority of these associations have con¬ 
tinued to operate is a tribute to the loyalty of their members and the 
intelligence and adaptability of their management. 

The large-scale associations of the present day are in nearly every 
case pursuing the policy of (1) offering marketing service ^apted 
to the needs of their member^ (2) standardizing and improving the 
quality of the products they handle, and (8) developing efficient 
moi'chandising, based on service to their customers and knowledge of 
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the forces of supply and demand. An illustration or so will serve 
to show the advances that have been made. 

The cotton associations, for example, have adjusted their contracts 
so as to allow their members to choose the typo of service best pited 
to their conditions. If a member is unable to sell his cotton in the 
seasonal pool established by each association, he may select the day 
or month that his cotton will bo sold, and will receive the average 
price of that day or month for the actual grade of cotton which lit* 
deliver& 

Cooperative Gins Established 

The cotton associations, likewise, are taking the first steps in the 
development of cooperative gins, that is, their plan includes furnish¬ 
ing their members ginning, as well as marketing, service. They are 
developing also the sale of their cotton direct to mills, so that even¬ 
tually the associations will perform or control all marketing functions 
necessary to carry cotton from the farm to the spinner. 

The extent to which an association shall extend its functions de¬ 
pends, of course, on whether it can perform these services more effi¬ 
ciently than private middlemen. Tliere are many middlemen agen¬ 
cies giving services which, in their field, would not be improved if 
they were assumed by a cooperative organization. Private middle¬ 
men will continue to perform these functions just as long as the 
organized producers are convinced that their cooperative associations 
can not perform them more efficiently. The existence of cooperatiye 
organizations stimulates more efficient service from all middlemen 
agencies. 

In their merchandising policies, cooperative associations have made 
striking advances. The theory that monopolistic control of the sup¬ 
ply of an agricultural.product is feasible, or that such control, if ob- 
tamed, solves the marketing problem, is no longer held by iniormod 
cooperative leaders and is dying out among the rank and file of the 
membership. In quite another sense, however, the associations have 
discovered that they are able to exert a measure of control over the 
prices at which their products are sold, and that their operations 
must be reckoned among the price-making factors. The large-scale 
cooperative assumes this position because, first, a strong soiling 
agency with a Itoowledge of values is substituted for disorganized, 
uninformed selling of producers or small organizations. It obtains 
better distribution of the product; it stimulates demand by improv¬ 
ing the quality of the product, by advertising, and by educational 
work with the trade; and finally, because it is a dominant factor in 
the industry, it is able to eliminate wastes and needless agencies at 
country points and in the terminal markets. All these things in¬ 
fluence the price at which the product enters into consumption and 
the net returns to the producers. 

Canadian Wheat Pools 

The progress of our neighbors in the Canadian Northwest is an 
outstandi]^ example of the development of efficient cooperative 
service. 'Ine Canadian wheat pools, organized in 1923, marketed 
last year practically 200,000,000 bushels of grain, over 52 per cent 
of the crop in the three northwest Provinces of Canada. Tliesc 
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pools have developed their own country elevator systenij which has 
resulted in improved service and savings in local handling charges 
to their members. They own and lease large terminal elevators. 
The profits accruing to the members of the Saskatchewan pool from 
the operations of their terminal elevators exceeded $COOjOOO for tlie 
1925 crop. The pools also have created a central selling agency, 
through which they market approximately 76 per cent of their grain 
direct to domestic and foreign mills, or through mill brokers in 
foreign countries. In other words, they are developing a broad serv¬ 
ice for their members, extending from the local elevator, through 
the terminal markets, to their customers, and are giving the producers 
of grain the savings of large-scale operations and the informed, 
eflScient management which large-scale business is able to obtain. 

Our farmers similarly have demonstrated that they can conduct 
large business enterprises successfully. More than 150 cooperative 
associations in the United States each handle business exceeding a 
million dollars annually. In practically every section of the country 
cooperative organizations are setting new standards in efficient 
marketing. The operations of these associations, it is true, are in the 
hands of skilled men who are not farmers, but marketing specialists. 
The policies of the organizations, however, are shaped by boards of 
directors who are producers, and the or^nizations are successful 
because the directors have the capacity to formulate sound policies 
and the intelligence to leave their managers free to carry out these 
policies. 

Large-Scale Operations Essential 


Prominent in the development of cooperative marketing at the 
present time is the formation of large-scale organizations and the 
enlargement of organizations already in existence. This develop¬ 
ment is necessary and desirable. Cooperatives must meet the compe¬ 
tition of large and well-organized business enterprises, and must 
have, therefore, whatever efficiency and economy may be obtained 
through the formation of large operating units. Agencies dealing 
in farm products must have volume, and they will more readily make 
contacts with large cooperative units. There is some danger that 
when emphasis is placed on the development of a big busmess by 
business specialists, the control and participation of the farmers may 
become remote and uncertain. That danger must be resisted, and 
the fundamental principle of producer control safeguarded. I am 
confident, however, that this will be done. 


• NATIONAL FARM LEGISLATION 

Proposed national farm legislation has been much discussed in the 
last few years. Many of the proposals made are fundamentally un¬ 
sound. Nevertheless, I am confident that the study and discussion 
devoted to this question have been, on the whole, beneficial. The 
public has gained a better understanding of farm problems, and much 
helpful legislation has been enacted, induding the intermediate cred¬ 
its act, amendments to the Federal land bank act, the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act. the packers and stockyards act, the cooperative marketing 
act, and the Pumell Act. 

84771®—28-2 
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A large part of the farm problem—which in fact consists of many 
problems—^must be solved by the individual and cooperative efforts 
of the farmers themselves. However, there is need for legislation to 
^ive further encouragement to large agricultural business organiza¬ 
tions owned and controlled by farmers and managed by sti’ong busi¬ 
ness executives chosen by the producers. In my last annual report 
I gave at length my reasons for believing that agriculture needs this 
type of business organization. Here I shall merely sximmarize my 
view. _ 

Major farm products and many minor ones are no longer marketed 
tegely in the locality where they are produced. They are sold in 
distant markets in competition with products from other parts of the 
country and even from other nations. Hence the farmer is more 
dependent on the market than formerly. He produces for sale and 
buys most of what he needs. Forces of national and world-wide 
scope determine the prices of his products and materially affect his 
economic position. 

Over tliese price-making forces the individual farmer has no con¬ 
trol. Even at best it is difficult for him to alter his production 
practices because of the limited adaptability of his land and equip¬ 
ment and the varying influence of tne seasons. Moreover, farming 
is done in small units scattered over a wide area. These conditions 
make imited action difficult. But I am convinced that united action 
is po^ible, and that it is the greatest single need of agriculture to-day. 

This need is generally recognized. Opinions differ, however, as to 
meaim of meetmg it. Some would assign the task of directly con¬ 
trolling this or that phase of economic life to the Government. They 
would nave the Government either merchandise farm products or 
enter into agricultural business in some other way. I need not reit¬ 
erate my opposition to this view. Such a policy would be detrimental 
to the farmers and in the long run would jeopardize the legitimate 
functions of Government. I believe that what is necessary can be 
obtained by the joint effort of organized farmers, with the Govern¬ 
ment giving such assistance as it may safely give and protecting the 
public interest by laying down broad rules of policy. This would 
pr^rve the ^irit of sdf-reliance and self-help which has been the 
mainspring of our progress and at the same time promote the uni ty 
of action that modem economic conditions demand. 

Commodity Basis of Organization 

The type of business organization needed I discussed in my l,a8t 
report. I shall merely mention it at this time. We diould center 
attention on the problem of organizing the producers of major farm 
commodities. Organizations mould (&aw membership mainly from 
producers in whose scheme of farm management these major products 
are prominent parts. In this way a natural bond of common interest 
IS established at the outset. ' 

Although the form of organization might vary with the conditions 
peculiar to each major crop, in principle all such organizations 
should the same. Producers in each locality should unite in a 
local unit, whether organized around a cotton gin, a shipping associ¬ 
ation, a creamery, a local elevator, or any other appropriate unit. 
Federation of these locals into regional and national associations 
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should follow. The object would be to exercise a stabilizing influ¬ 
ence in the market, and to market products efficiently. Such organi¬ 
zations can not be developed in a day, but their growth can be 
accelerated 1^ proper encouragement. 

However, Governmental assistance should bo given only in response 
to a demand for it from the producers. It would be futile for the 
Government to set up organizations in behalf of the fanners without 
their interest and initiative. Success in such efforts would necessitate 
sonie readjustments in our present machinery for agricultural mar¬ 
keting, Some concerns now in the business might have to drop 
out, and others might fed their affairs less profitable. But incon¬ 
venience occasioned to individuals by successful cooperation is part 
of the price of progress. We shotdd endeavor to minimize it without 
throwing obstacles in the way of advancement. In a sense this 
problem is analogous to that arising from technical progress in 
production. Labor-saving machinery and other improvements have 
often been vigorously opposed by workers fearing loss of their 
jobs. Yet, such improvements have increased the productivity of 
labor, and have become the foimdation of high wages. I am con- 
fid^t that the type of business organization I have outlined for 
agriculture would benefit the country in a similar manner. 

Adjusting Production to Demand 

Such organizations would be helpful not only in the merchandizing 
of products but also in adjusting production to demand. I believe 
the time will come when farmers’ cooperative institutions will be as 
firmly established as our great organizations of industry, transporta¬ 
tion, and labor. Then the farmer will have more control^ over his 
business and more influence in matters of national economic policy. 

If these cooperative organizations would help agriculture and he 
generally beneficial to the country, their development should be 
encouraged. They are now “infant industries.” It has long been 
our concern to encourage the growth of industry. This policy has 
been an important reason for our protective tariff, under which, 
with the assistance of science and invention and the initiative or 
American business executives, we have become industrially preemi¬ 
nent, It is entirely consistent with established American policy to 
foster a beneficial ag^ricultural movement in its earl^ stages. 

One of the functions of farmer-owned business institutions hand¬ 
ling major farm products is to minimize the price fluctuations that 
result from recurring surpluses and shortages. The commercializa¬ 
tion of agriculture and the relatively indastic demand for some 
major farm products, together with the necessity which many farm¬ 
ers are under to sell their crops immediately after harvest, have made 
the question of surpluses increasingly important. 

Variations in production from year to year are due to changes in 
acreage and to variations in yield. Since the latter come mainly 
from seasonal conditions, they are largely beyond the farmers’ con¬ 
trol. From 1905 to 1925 variations in yield per acre accounted for 
60 per cent of the fluctuations in cotton productiouj with the remain¬ 
ing 40 per cent due to variations in acreage. Variations in produc¬ 
tion due to yidd per acre of certain other crops were; Com, 85 per 
cent; oats, 63 per cent; and tame hay, 47 per cent. It is obvious from 
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these figures that fluctuations in production, with resulting varia¬ 
tions in prices, are a hazard of farming which is to a large degree 
unavoidaole. In view of the connection between this condition and 
our economic life as a whole, I believe the Government should take 
cognizance of it and help to minimize the effects of surpluses and 
shortages. I believe that the public’s responsibility in the matter 
could well be met by concrete assistance to properly organized 
farmers’ business institutions. 

Credit Difficulties Complicate Problem 

Crop surpluses are often a more serious hazard than they need 
be, owing to credit difficulties. Many farmers are heavily in debt 
as a resmt of the postwar depression in farm prices, and because of 
meculative plunging dui*ing the boom which ended in 1920. Their 
obligations, along with short-time production loans, are pressed for 
payment. Consequently many producers are obliged to sell their 
crop as soon as it is harvested, regardless of the price offered. This, 
I am sure, is an important reason why the cotton producers sold 
more than 60 per cent of last year’s bumper crop from October to 
January, despite the fact that the farm price of cotton on the 
average was less than 11 cents during that period. This problem 
deserves more attention than it has received. 

Mortgage credit is now generally available on reasonable and 
suitable terms to farmers in all parts of the country, but the same 
can not be said of farm credit for production purposes. Farmers 
in many sections, and especially in the South, continue to pay unduly 
high rates of interest for production credit, and are embarrassed by 
the early maturity of the loans, which causes precipitate marketing 
at harvest time. Coimtry banks have availed themselves of the redis¬ 
count facilities offered by Hie Federal intermediate credit banks only 
to a limited extent. In certain sections agricultural credit corpora¬ 
tions have been of Service in obtaining production and marketing 
credit from the intermediate credit banks. But such facilities are by 
no means generally available. 

Lack of proper credit facilities has also retarded the development 
of orderly marketing through cooperative associations. During the 
past year rediscounts of farmers’ notes have been available to banks 
and credit corporations at a rate of 4% per cent, making the rate to 
the farmer and rancher on such loans prom 6 to 7% per centi and 
direct loans to cooperatives have been made at 4^ per cent. Ifever- 
theless, the benefit of these intermediate rediscount and loan rates 
has reached only linuted numbers. Furthermore, in certain agricul¬ 
tural sections, banking facilities have seriously broken down, and 
local credit facilities have been even less adequate than usual. Bank 
failures have been numerous in the west I7orih Central and South 
Atlantic groups of States. 

Extension of Merchant Credit 

Much of the production credit needed by southern farmers is ex¬ 
uded by merchants rather than directly by banks or other credit 
institutions. Merchant credit is usually much more expensive and 
is in other respects less satisfactory than cash credit. Although in 
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the last year or two there has been some increase in the direct use of 
banks and credit corpoiations by farmeis as against the practice of 
pill chasing on time from merchants and dealers, the latter method is 
still loo common. It would be belter for all concerned if as a regu¬ 
lar practice ]irodnction a’edit could be obtained direct from banks 
or other specialized credit institutions and purchases made for cash. 
Although bank credit for production purposes often costs the cotton 
larmer as much as 12 per cent, with 10 per cent a very coimnon figure, 
merchant credit not infrequently costs 40 per cent more when all 
charges in connection therewith are figured on an annual interest 
basis. 

Whatever the source of production credit, the cost should be rea¬ 
sonable and the terms and conditions such that the farmer is not 
forced to market his crops immediately after harvest without re¬ 
gard to the state of the market. In reply to a questionnaire sent 
out in December, 1926, 3,431 cotton growers gave information as 
to the maiketing of the 1926 crop. Of the above number, 2,639 
leported that they marketed their crop as soon as ginned, and of 
those who thus sold fiom the gin 978, or about 37 per cent, gave 
their credit obligations as the I’cason for such action. Credit ar¬ 
rangements should not militate against orderly marketing. Facili¬ 
ties for production and marketing advances should be expanded and 
improved so as to avoid needless pressure for the precipitate sale 
of farm products to meet obligations incurred in their production. 

Under existing provisions of law, one outstanding need in the 
field of agricultural credit can not be met either by the land banks 
or the intermediate credit banks comprising the Federal farm loan 
system. This is the need for relatively long-term mortgage credit 
to finance the plant and equipment of cooperative marketing associa* 
tions. Private facilities hitherto relied upon have proved inadequate. 
Funds for the purchase of necessaiy plant and equipment for coop¬ 
erative associations can not properly be provided by these associa¬ 
tions on the relatively short-tenn basis for which such credit is at 
present obtainable. A moi-e gradual and systematic liquidation of 
debt incurred for this purpose should bo made possible by some form 
of mortgage credit running for a suitable period of years. 

Largely a Credit Problem 

Public responsibility to agriculture in helping to minimize price 
fluctuations due to unavoidable surpluses is, in a largo measure, a 
problem of suitable credit to hold a part of the surplus crop off the 
mai-ket from one season or from one year to the next. Sudi assist¬ 
ance need not bo a “ subsidy ” as some critics have called it, but 
an extension of public credit to help reduce that hazard of farming 
which is due to unavoidable fluctuations in production and conse¬ 
quently in prices. 

As already sugge.sted, national agricultural legislation has been 
emphasized so extensively in recent years that the public has almost 
overlooked the sphere of State legislation. In view of the fact 
that so much lias Been said in recent years about expansion of Federal 
inflxience and suhoi'dination of State authority, it is surprising that 
so little has been said about the sphere of the States m the field 
of agricultural legislation. A great deal could be done by the States 
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themselves to put agriculture on a stronger economic basis. This 
applies especially to Stale and local banking and to taxation and 
public expenditures in their relation to agricultui’c. Farmers in many 
of the mid-Westcm States would have been better otf to-day ball 
sound local banking prevailed during the war and in the postwar 
boom. 

It is generally .too easy under existing State laws to organize now 
banks. Lenient requirements as to initial capital, and ttie absence 
of administrative restraint in granting charters for new banks in 
communities already well supplied with banking facilities have 
created an excessive number of small banks. In 1920 the west North 
Central States had 72,2 banks for each 100,000 population and 19.7 
for each $100,000,000 physical wealth, compared with 25.5 and 
8 in the east North Central States, 32.2 and 16.6 in the west South 
Central States, and 15.8 and 4.6 in New England. 

Many Districts Overbanked 

With due recognition of the fact that the number of banks is 
necessarily larger on the per capita basis in the sparsely settled parts 
of the country than in the higMy urbanized East, there is no denying 
the fact that many of our agricultural communities are overbaiiKed. 

Small banks, created under lax laws and inadequate restrictions, 
are often headed by men lacking the necessary training and experi¬ 
ence. In times of prosperity, extreme competition in an overcrowded 
banking field leads to reckless investments and creates a condition 
of too easy credit resulting in extreme optimism and unwise borrow¬ 
ing. Stimulus to land speculation is one of the results, and land 
values advance beyond what is justified by returns. Debts thus in¬ 
curred become a serious burden to the farmer, lead to bankruptcy 
of individuals, and cause numerous bank failures. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF 

In considering legislation in its relation to agriculture T wish to 
refer briefly to the tariff. I discussed this subject in detail in my 
last annual report. Here I will merely reiterate my view t,hut tho 
tariff on agricultural products shoidd insure tlie home market, as far 
as possible, to the American farmer. Many branches of agrictilturo 
derive substantial benefit fi-om the tariff. It should be iK)hsil)lc, 
however, by impartial study of the manner in which tariff duties 
affect different commodities, to devise means of increasing this benefit. 
Trustworthy statistics are not available to show the degree to which 
the advwtages of the tariff to agriculture are offset by disadvantages 
due to its effect on the commodities that farmers buy. Any dis¬ 
crimination which may exist should be ascertained and corrected. 
This, I am convinced, would be welcomed by American farmers who, 
on the whole, want to be shown what their position is in our tariiSc 
structure. _ 

As I said a year ago, I believe the time is coming when the tariff 
will be of more importance and more value to agriculture than to 
mdustry m*the United States, since agriculture is becoming less and 
industry more dependent on foreign markets. In order to get the 
best results from the tariff, research should be undertaken to deter- 
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mine ^reciseljr what duties shoiild be placed on farm products, article 
by article, to insure the home market to the American producer. It 
should be our aim to give agriculture protection against foreign 
competition in our markets equal to that enjoyed by industry and 
labor. In a protected marlpt the benefits of efficient agricultural 
production and marketing will be greatly increased. 

TAXATION AND THE FARMER 

There has been no outstanding change in the farmer’s tax problems 
in the past year. As this subject was discussed at considerable length 
in my last annual report, I shall devote little space to it here, although 
it remains one of the important farm problems. 

Taxes on farm property in 1926 amounted to over $800,000,000. 
Other taxes paid by farmers to State or local units brought the total 
about 10 per cent higher. The Federal Government collected from 
farmers and corporations engaged in agriculture, in the form of 
income taxes, an amount estimated at $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
Thus farmers and owners of farm property contributed to the various 
governmental units in 1926 a sum only a little less than $900,000,000 
through direct taxes. The total taxes collected directly from farmers 
in 1914 were estimated at somewhat less than $350,000,000. In the 
12-year period from 1914 to 1926, the direct contributions of farmers 
to the support of the various governmental units have thus increased 
more than 160 per cent. Gross value of farm production increased 
only about 60 per cent during the years from 1914 to 1926. 

During the past few years the department and several cooperating 
agendes nave obtained reports on the relationship between the income 
from agricultural land and taxation. These reports have indicated 
that in many sections of the country taxes have on the average 
amounted to fully one-third of the net income. That is, after the 
owners of farm land who reported to the department have paid their 
other expenses and have made a small allowance for depreciation on 
their buildings they find it necessary to pay over 30 cents of every 
remaining dollar for taxes. 

Causes of Increase in Taxation 

Increases in taxation that have come in the past decade have three 
main causes: (1) Increase in population; (2) rising price level; and 
(8) increased demand for govermental services. Tiie first two of 
these need little explanation. Many governmental expenses are in¬ 
creased as population increases. There is a normal addition to the 
amount of taxes that must be collected when population grows. When 
the price level rises, it is to be expected that such expenditures will 
increase, since most governmental expenditures are for articles or 
services that are bought on an ordinary commercial basis. These two 
cause® of increase account, however, for only part of the rise in ex¬ 
penditures. The remaining increase consists mainly of the cost of new 
or increased services that governmental units have been called upon 
to supply. Expenditures for schools and roads represent a large pi^ 
of this cost of mcreased service. The increased use of the automobile 
has made necessary vast increases in expenditures for roads. To con- 
depm the general increase in governmental expenditures and to con- 
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tinue to demand enlarged services from the Government is a common 
inconsistency. 

If the assessment of real estate bore some immediate relationship 
to the current income from such property, the farmers’ tax difficul¬ 
ties would be decreased in those sections where at the same time 
other industrial groups had increased tax-paying ability. Bead^ust- 
ment of assessments is, however, under any conditions a dilhcult 
problem, and to try to secure an annual adjustment of asst's.smonls to 
conform to income changes seems to be attempting an impossible task. 
More can probably be accomplished by improvement in the present 
system of assessment than by a complete change to the income basis 
of taxing fjroperty, especially in those governmental units where 
agriculture is the only important industry and where the prevailing 
type of farming is such that agricultural income in general is mainly 
dependent on one or on a few crops. Unless the amount to bo col¬ 
lected by taxation can be lowei’ed materially, relief for the farmer 
in an exclusively agricultural section must take other forms. 

Tax Relief for the Fanners 

That local economies are possible in most sections of the country 
and that certain expenditures may be reduced without curtailing 
necessary public service, will be conceded by aE who have studied 
local government. Waste should be eliminated, but legitimate func¬ 
tions of government should be adequately supported. Possibiliti^ 
of lessening the farmers’tax burdens include: (1) Increased recogni¬ 
tion of sources of tax-paying abihty other than tangible property; 
(2) the spreading of the tax base over a wider unit; and (3) improve¬ 
ment of the system of assessment. 

The general property tax was used in 1922 to raise 78 per cent of 
the total amount of revenue collected by the States and their sub¬ 
divisions. There has probably been little change in the percentage 
since 1922. This tax tails mainly on tangible property, that is, on 
property that may be readily found by the assessor; and because the 
farmer’s property is of that type, he bears a particularly large share 
of the tax. Other sources of ability to pay are reached in some 
places by State income taxe.s, by commodity taxes such as those on 
gasoline, by the various license taxes, and by corporation and busi¬ 
ness tax^. These are used chiefly by the State governmente and 
are distributed to local units in relatively small amounts. 

In many cases a local unit is now i-equircd to provide a service 
which, to a large extent, is regulated by State statute, and which has 
a social significance that is not limited to the district. This is 
peculiarly true of education. Owing to the movement of population 
from the country to the cities, the rural school child is potentially 
the citizen of some urban community. Should the movement con¬ 
tinue, as it probably will for many years, a large number of the 
children now in rural schools will eventually be city dwellers. Edu¬ 
cation in youth is essential to good citizenship wherever the citizen 
may live. Hence, the cityward movement of population makes the 
standard of instruction given in rural schools a matter of more than 
rural concern. It appears also, from the fact that tlve number of 
children of school age per thousand population is greater in tlie 
rural than in the urban communities, that the rural population is 
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bearing more than its fair share of the cost of educating the rising 
generation. Increased contributions by the States to rural school 
districts would seem to be justified. ' The advantages of such a 
change to districts with little property to tax would be substantial. 
In years when such districts were affected by crop failures, local 
governmental services would be maintained without imdue local 
hardship. 

Exemptions Increased 

[Revision of the Federal tax structure in recent years has not only 
reduced the amount of taxes collected but has increased exemptions 
under the income tax to such an extent that relatively few farmers 
now pay direct taxes to the central Government, notwithstanding the 
general improvement in farm income since 1921. The farmer^ tax 

S roblems are primarily State and local, and constitute one important 
eld for State policy in relation to agriculture, a field which has 
been all but overlooked in recent discussion of farm legislation. 
Because of differences in economic conditions and in systems of taxa¬ 
tion in the various parts of the country, no remedial measure designed 
to aid the farmer m the solution of his tax problems can be applied 
equally in each of the 48 States. 

LAND-UTILIZATION PROBLEMS 

Although the last agricultural census recorded a decrease in the 
crop landr of the United States, the expansion of cotton growing in 
Texas and Oklahoma and of wheat growing in the Great Plains area 
shows that the impulse to bring additional land into cultivation must 
still be counted on as an important factor in American agriculture. 
In the recent past there has been a relative overdevelopment of 
agricultural land. More acres have been brought into cultivation 
than changing market requirements justified, not only in this country, 
but also in other parts of the world, and power machinery is releasing 
much land formerly required for forage. This has undoubtedly 
helped to prolong the agricultural depression, which has prevailed 
in countries with such widely different systems of farmiM as Eng¬ 
land and the United States, as well as in other countries. Recurrence 
of the difficulty will bo loss likely if we do what is possible to encour¬ 
age restraint in tho expansion of the farming area, and a better 
selection of lands to be farmed. 

Overexpansion of agriculture in relation to the demand for farm 
products IS in part an unavoidable result of uncontrolled economic 
forces, but these influences are often supplemented by Government 
policies for stimulating the increase of the acreage in cultivation. 
In some countries, of course, conditions appear to justify govern¬ 
mental policies for promoting expansion oi agricultural settlement. 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, and Argentina are stimulating land 
settlement in connection with their encouragement of immigration. 
France and Italy are doing likewise in order to strengthen and 
develop their African colonies. In Germany, Italy, the Baltic States, 
and other countries of continental Europe, the reclamation of swamps 
and cut-over lands is encouraged, and extensive reclamation works 
are being carried forward in Egypt, the Sudan, Palestine, and various 
parts of western Asia. Many of the cemditions which appear to 
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justify government promotion of land settlement in the other coun¬ 
tries do not apply to the United States. Yet our homestead laws 
continue to promote the settlement of land unfit for settlement, and 
since tlie beginning of the agricultural depression there has been 
continuous agitation for new irrigation projects. A number of new 
projects or extensions o f projects have been authorized by Congress. 

No Scarcity of Farm Land 

In this country we are not attempting the settlement of a colonial 
empire such as northern Africa. Although, like Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia, we formerly found it desirable to employ our land policy as 
a means of attracting immigration, we are now endeavoring to re¬ 
strict immigration. Unlike some of the densely peopled countri^ 
of Europe, our output of farm products adapted to the climate is 
adequate, and we have no scarcity of agricultural land. Although 
the Federal Government has disposed of practically all the lands of 
agricultural significance formerly in the public domain, there is still 
a vast area of potential crop land in private ownership. This area 
is estimated at more than 600,000,000 {icres. A large proportion of 
this is fair to good land in woodland areas where only clearing is 
necessary. Sum land, as well as large areas of potential crop land 
in semiarid regions, awaits only a sufficiently stimulating price for 
farm products to be brought g[uicldy under the plow. In fact, this 
privately held land exerts at times an unfavorable influence on agri¬ 
cultural prosperity. The owners, affected by the burden of taxes and 
other carrying charges, are naturally anxious to put it to early use 
either themselves or by sale to farmers. Temporary increases in farm 
commodity prices cause some of it to be brought into cultivation, and 
when prices fall there is no ready contraction in the new farm areas 
because of the difficulty of transferring the labor and capital put into 
them to other industries. Short-sighted expansion of the agricul¬ 
tural area in times of temporary prosperity is encouraged, moreover, 
by the potent influence of supersalesmanship exerted in the interest 
of land-selling agencies. 

Stimulated Expansion Unnecessary 

These considerations show that probably it will not be necessary, 
at least for a long time, to invoke public policy for the stimulation 
of farm-land expansion in the United States. When farming is 
sufficiently profitable, there will be plenty of land forthcoming. 
Much of the needed increase will be made available from the larger 
areas of cut-over land and semiarid land not requiring extensive 
reclamation, much of it already within the boundaries of farms. 
Indeed, experience has shown that when the outlook is sufficiently 
promising private enterprise can be depended on to reclaim new 
areas. Far more land in the United States has been reclaimed by 
private than by public initiative. Although at times private capi¬ 
talists have shown some hesitancy about investing in reclamation 
bonds, yet it hardly seems necessary or desirable to employ Fi^eral 
funds, except under very unusual conditions, to accomplish whnt 
private capital will not venture to undertake on account of the doubt¬ 
ful profitableness of the enterprise. There may sometimes be justifi- 
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cation for Federal participation in enterprises involving, in addition 
to land reclamation, such matters of national concern as water-power 
developments, flood protection, or international and interstate rela¬ 
tionships. In such cases, however, Federal promotion of agricul¬ 
tural expansion should be incidental to other interests. Where the 
sole purpose is to provide new farm land, the need for new land 
should be very clear before the enterprise is undertaken. There is 
need for a comprehensive study of reclamation policies and of the 
reclamation projects now under cultivation or contemplated. When 
the time arrives to expand our agricultural area we will have the 
facts and know what to do. 

The policy of giving settler's on Federal reclamation projects from 
20 to upwards of 40 years to repay construction charges without 
interest constitutes an extensive subsidy to agricultural expansion. 
This subsidy, moreover, varies directly with the length of time 
legally allowed for the repayment of the construction costs, which has 
been several times extended and works a hardship on other farmei-s. 
It was estimated in 1923 that on the basis of the terms of repayment 
of interest then existing, the exemption of interest at 4 per cent 
amounted to nearly 46 per cent of the cost of construction. Since then 
the period of repayment has been greatly extended and the subsidy 
correspon^ngly increased. As no corresponding subsidy is enjoyed 
by private enterprise in the development and utilization of agricul¬ 
tural land, the settlers on Government projects are given an important 
competitive advantage. 


Reclamation in South 

In recent years it has been proposed to extend the Federal reclama¬ 
tion policy to humid areas of the country, particularly in the Soutii- 
em States, for the drainage and clearing of land and the restoration 
of soils. Under this proposal an appropriation has been obtained for 
exploratory purposes, and a number of projects for reclamation and 
land settlement have been tentatively selected. This hardly seems a 
sound policy. A survey of typical drainage districts in the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the South Atlantic States made in 1926 showed 
that less than 40 per cent of the drained land in those areas was in 
cultivation. In some projects but little progress had been made in 
bringing the land under the plow. Such facts pondered in con¬ 
nection with census statistics showing that the acreage of land in 
harvested crops east of the Mississippi River decreased 15,S6M48 
between 1919 and 1924 scarcely support the plea for extending Fed¬ 
eral land reclamation in that area. Federal activity in the promo¬ 
tion of farm land expansion seems particularly unwise when we 
reflect that a number of Federal reclamation projects are suffering 
seriously from depression aggravated by heavy overhead charges 
growing out of high costs of construction. On these projects large 
numbers of farmers have been in serious arrears with their pay¬ 
ments. Moreover, the land in them is far from being fully utilized. 

In general, proposals to enlist the funds and initiative of the 
Federal Government in stimulating agricultural expansion must cause 
concern to all persons interested in the farmer’s welfare. With a 
huge reservoir of potential agricultural land, and strong forces tend¬ 
ing constantly to stimulate expansion of the farm area, our land 
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problem at present is not how to force land under the plow as rapidly 
as possible but how to achieve a wise and economical allocation of 
our available land among major uses such as crops, forests, and 
extensive grazing, and in sncli a way as to make farming on that 
land profitable. 

Help to Private Enterprise 

Since the greater part of the unreserved public domain has been 
alienated, except the arid portion, our policy should take the form of 
investigation and helpful direction to private enterprise, supple- 
mentea in some measure by Federal and State acquisition of forest 
lands. There are great areas of cut-over land and semiarid land 
where the suitable type of use remains to be determined. At present 
it is largely unused or inadequately used for lack of a definite policy. 
This is the situation in a large proportion of the cut-over areas of the 
Appalachian Mountains, the Atlantic Coastal Plain, the Gulf Coastal 
Flam, the Highland River, the Ozark and Ouachita TJplandSj the 
northern part of the Great Lakes States, and a considerable territory 
in the Pacific Northwest. Most of this land is in private ownership and 
its future utilization must depend largely on private enterprise; but 
the problem of utilization is such that it can not be worked out alone 
without public action. The determination, for instance, of the eco¬ 
nomic feasibility of using land for reforestation involves technical 
miestions of silviculture and forest management which are beyond 
tne resources of a large proportion of the landowners in these remons. 
Moreover, it frequently is bound up with public action to provide fire 
protection and to modify systems of taxation. When the alternative 
possibilities of agriculture and extensive grazing are involved, the 
problem becomes doubly difficult for private initiative to solve. In 
many parts of these areas it is probable that none of the uses men¬ 
tioned can be profitably employed by private ente^rise, and it is 
desirable to consider the advantages of establishing State or Federkl 
reserves. A great deal of carefm investigation is requisite in order 
to determine what parts of these great areas can be economically 
farmed or employed as range land, and by what methods and systems 
of organization; and what are the economic possibilities of reforesta¬ 
tion by private or by public enterprise. This department is making 
a beginning in the development of such a policy and purposes its 
extension in cooperation with the States as rapidly as may be pos¬ 
sible. I shall refer to these considerations again in discussing the 
forest situation. 


MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 

In the last seven years the farm population of the United States 
has probably declined more than 3,000,000. In 1920, according to 
the census, the farm population was about 31,000,000. In 1925 the 
census showed a reduction to less than 29,000,000. An estimate made 
of the farm population as of January 1, 1927, put the total at ap¬ 
proximately 28,000,000. This loss of farm population is commonly 
believed to be the result exclusively of unfortunate agricultural con¬ 
ditions engendered by the postwar depression. This is not the case. 
Undoubtedly the depression of the last few years has accelerated 
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the loss of popiilation from the country to the town. But the loss is 
in large measure a pi'oduct of natural conditions which do not neces- 
sai'ily indicate that agiiculluro is a declining business, but which 
are quite compatible witli its progress and prosperity. It will help 
us to distinguish between the permanent and the temporary causes 
of the decline in farm population if wo bear in mind the fact that 
there was a break in the continuous growth of our farm population 
as far back as 1910. 

In all probability, according to studies made by the department, 
a decline in the actual numbers of farm population began in certain 
States as early as 1880. It began in other States in the years follow¬ 
ing 1890, and in stiU others as far back as 1900. From 1910 to 1920 
a decline took place in a considerable number of States. It is there¬ 
fore oWious that causes of this condition exist independent of the 
recent depression. A certain part of the movement is due to natural 
long-time adjustments between industry and agriculture. It is a 
normal trend which need not operate to the disadvantage of 
agriculture. 

This normal trend was undoubtedly accelerated by the postwar 
depression. It is important not to confuse the effects of agricul¬ 
tural distress with the natural cons^uences of increasing farm 
efficiency and expanding industry. Conditions that make agri¬ 
culture temporarily unprofitable inevitabl;y cause an excessive with¬ 
drawal from it of capital and men. This is unfortunate not only 
for agriculture but for the Nation as a whole. It is accompanied by 
depreciation of farms and buildings. If the process goes too far, it 
will necessitate correction eventually at heavy expense. For this 
reason too much reliance should not be placed on the cityward move¬ 
ment of population as a means of restoring agriculture to a satis¬ 
factory footing. What is needed is a proper balance between 
agriculture and other industries, and it is as harmful in the long 
run to have this balance impaired through excessive loss as through 
excessive increase of farm population. In all probability one of Ime 
earliest signs of returning prosperity in agriculture will be a declin¬ 
ing movement of population from the land. 

Several factors in the situation, however, have no particular rela¬ 
tion to war-time or postwar influences. Among them is the transfer 
to the city of work formerly done on the farm, as when laborious 
hand-labor processes are supplanted by machinery produced in fac¬ 
tories. Labor saved in agriculture by the use of machinery is offset 
in part, of course, by tlio labor used in cities in producing the ma¬ 
chinery. It is therefore not wholly lost to agriculture. In general, 
however, the meohanizalion of agricultural processes releases from 
the farm considerably more labor than is required in factories to 
produce the necessary agricultural equipment. There consequently 
tends to result a relative loss of country population which does not 
at all imply that agriculture is declining. As a matter of fact it is 
a sign of progress when a given economic result can be achieved with 
fewer workers. 

Influence of Science 

Another important influence in reducing the number of men neces¬ 
sary in farm work, and therefore in tilting the balance of population 
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in favor of the cities, is the advance of scientific methods in agricul¬ 
ture. Improved grains, vegetables, fruits, and livestock, improved 
management of soils, and, improved protection against plant and 
animal diseases have the same effect in economizing labor as is pro¬ 
duced by the displacement of labor by machinery. Those fore,os, 
unless they are offset by a great increase in the demand for agricul¬ 
tural production, must necessarily affect powerfully the ratio between 
rural and urban population. 

There is another factor, however, that we can not regard with 
equal complacency. When agriculture loses peraonnel through con¬ 
ditions that make the business unprofitable or through conditions 
that make country life unattractive, remedies are necessary. Many 
things that tend to make the farm seem less attractive than the city 
can be controlled. I have already discussed the necessity of getting 
for agriculture its proper economic status, its proper share of the 
national income. Progress in this direction is being made. It is 
also necessary, however, to develop a fuller and richer rural life, so 
that where economic reasons do not compel them, competent fanners 
will fed less temptation to leave the country. It should be possible 
to make country life so attractive that farmers will not want to leave 
it even after they become well off. Indifference to rural standards 
of living, which has injured many countries, is always unwise. 

Whether the normal farm population increases or decreases, it is cer¬ 
tain that the Nation will suffer if the quality of the population left 
on farms is lowered. Modern conditions make it more certain that 
we shall have a sufficient number of farmers than that wo shall have 
farmers of the highest type. As a check upon the loss of iniclligent 
farmers to cities, stress should be placed on the methods of consump¬ 
tion on the farm. Assistance must be extended to rural comimmi- 
ties to achieve the highest possible standard of living on the incomes 
available, A certain percentage of our farm homes are already 
equipped with labor-saving devices, such as telephones, gas and elec¬ 
tric lights, and good plumbing. Better adaptation of such facilities 
to rural communities would help greatly in increasing their use on 
the farm. 


Need for Cultural Facilities 

Much might also be done to provide better cultural opportunities. 
Farmers want education, recreation, entertainment, healtn facilities, 
art in public buildings, and comfort and beauty in their homes. 
Increased farm incomes are not the only thing necessary to give them 
command of these things. It is also necessary to improve the tech¬ 
nic of rural consumption. Cities have technical exports in many linos 
to work out the technic of consumption on a high level for the urban 
population. There is no reason why a similar service should not bo 
done for the farmers. As a matter of fact, the Government has 
authority to assist in research and educational work directed toward 
the betterment of rural life. In this work the Department of Agri¬ 
culture is active. Efforts to equip the country with institutions for 
health and culture, and facilities for education and entertainment are 
as thoroughly worth while as the work done to promote farm 
efficiency and increase farm returns. 
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THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 

A great flood in the lower Mississippi Valley, which did enormous 
damage in several States, marked the year IWI. Flood conditions 
really began to develop in August and September, 1926, when heavy 
rains fell in eastern Kansas and Oklahoma. Later these rains 
extended into Illinois and Indiana, so that instead of the usual low 
watei’s during the fall months in the middle and lower Mississippi 
Valley the river and many of its tributaries were at abnormally high 
stages for that time of the year. During the last week of December, 
extremely heavy rains in Kentucky and Tennessee caused the greatest 
flood of record in the Cumberland River, and very high waters in 
the Tennessee River. Many of the tributaries oi the Mississippi 
remained at a high stage during the winter months, and heavy rai ns 
during March and April, followed by torrential rainfall from April 
9 to 22 in the Arkansas, Red, and lower Mississippi Valleys, resulted 
in the greatest of all lower Mississippi floods. During the period 
from December 18, 1926, to April 30, 1927, the rainfall over the 
Mississippi basin was sufficient to cover the entire area of 1,251,000 
square miles contained therein to a depth of 12.38 inches. 

The overflow covered 18,269,000 acres, or more than 28,000 square 
miles, in the States of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar¬ 
kansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Of this area, nearly 4,500,000 
acres were planted to crops in 1926. Of the crop land overflowed, 
1,83^000 acres were in Arkansas, 1,112,000 in Louisiana, and 662,000 
in Mississippi. 

Flood Losses 

The lower Miraissippi Valley is primarily a farming section, with 
comparatively few large cities on the lowlands, so that flood losses 
were mainly agricultural. Definite estimates of flood damage are 
difficult to compute, as there must be included in the total such items 
as extra labor and material for strengthening the levees, the destruc¬ 
tion of roads and bridges, damage to buildings, equipment, and sup¬ 
plies, the loss of prospective crops, suspension or loss of business on 
the part of retail and wholesale merchants, loss of livestock, and 
many others. Estimated livestock losses include 25,000 horses and 
mules, 50,000 cattle, 150,000 swine, and 1,250,000 poultry. Estimates 
compiled by the Weather Bureau from many sources indicate a total 
loss of between $350,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

Relief to flood sufferers was extended primarily by the American 
Rod Cross, voluntary relief contributions by the American people 
amounting to more than $16,000,000. In addition, various govern¬ 
mental agencies, such as the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard, aided 
in the relief work, contributing tonte and supplies, boats for remov¬ 
ing people and property from the flooded districts, airplanes for 
communication, and other service. The Weather Bureau made re¬ 
markably accurate predictions of probable flood stages at various 
points throughout the flod area, tlius aiding greatly in the protection 
and rescue work and the saving of life and property. These pre¬ 
dictions were based on many years’ experience in estimating floods 
and accurate records of rainfall and river stages at a large number 
of points. The American Red Cross not only furnished shelter, 
food, and medical supplies to a large part of the 600,000 refugees but 
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supplied many of the farmers with feed for work stock and seed for 
planting when they returned to their homes. 

Extension agents employed cooperatively by the Department of 
Agriculture and the State colleges of agriculture were extremely 
helpful in determining needs of farmers, in locating supplies of seed, 
in making suggestions as to the best crops to grow after the flood 
waters receded, and in organizing relief work. Home demonstration 
agents aided in planning the diet of the refugees, in giving instruc¬ 
tion in the proper feedmg of children and invalids, in instructing 
the women and girls in remodeling of clothing and rennishing of fur¬ 
niture damaged by the flood, in making provision for sanitation, and 
in many other ways. 

Crop Production on Flooded Lands 

The flood began in Missouri and Arkansas before the normal plan^ 
ing time for cotton but did not reach Mississiwi and Louisiana until 
much of the crop was planted and growing. Continued wet weather 
for several we^s before actual flood waters reached these latter 
States, however, had greatly delayed planting. More than half of 
the cultivated land m the flooded area, or about 2,600,000 acres, is 
normally in cotton, about 1,100,000 acres in corn, 360,000 acres in 
hay, and 370,000 acres in other crops. Because of delayed planting 
and reflooding in some sections, it is probable that not more than 
3,000,000 acres were planted this year, of which not more than half 
was in cotton. The necessity for late planting caused a shifting from 
cotton to corn, so that more than the usual proportion of the land was 
in com and forage crops. Late planting and wet weather made the 
cotton crop especially subject to boll-weevil attack, with resulting 
unsatisfactory returns. * 

Fortunately, cotton growers in the lower Mississippi Yalley can 

J moduce the longer staple cottons which can not be grown on the dry 
ands of western Texas and Oklahoma. There is a ready market for' 
these long-staple cottons at fairly satisfactory prices, even in years 
when there is an oversupply of the shorter staples and poorer grades. 
The necessity for obtaining new stocks of planting seed this year 
made it possible for many growers to replace the poorer varieties 
with the better long-staple strains. Seed of these long-staple strains 
was in abundant supply and was very generally provided by the 
American Bed Cross for farmers who were without seed and unable 
to obtain it from other sources. Without question the lower Missis¬ 
sippi Valley was planted more uniformly to good varieties of cotton 
this year than ever before. In much the same way it will be possible 
during the next few months to replace the less-resistant sugar canes 
in the flooded area with varieties which are resistant to disease. 
Stocks of these newer varieties introduced and (hstributed by the 
department, are available in sufficient quantity to replant the flooded 
acreage, and arrangements have been made to finance their purchase 
by growers who lost their planting stock in the flood. The depart¬ 
ment and the State agricultural colleges are giving attention to the 
expansion of acreage of minor crops which can be produced with 
profit, and the introduction of new crops and farm enterprises 
which promise reasonable returns when substituted for cotton and 
sugar cane. 
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Credit Problems 

The rapid expansion of cotton production in western Texas and 
Oklahoma in recent years, and the low price of the 1926 crop gen-; 
eraliy had ]placed cotton growers in the lower Mississippi Valley in 
a difficult financial situation before the flood occurred. Mortgage 
debt had increased materially since 1920 and an unusual proportion 
of the production credit was carried over from 1926 into 1927. As a 
result of the relatively large volume of I'onewals on loans and ad¬ 
vances, banks and merchants would have found difficulty in extending 
normal production credit in 1927 if no flood had occurred. Losses 
resulting from the flood caused bank deposits to fall, which, together 
with the large volume of impaid 1926 credits, reduced the loaning 
power of local banks to such a point that financing the crop where 
replanting was possible after flood waters receded oecame a serious 
problem even where ample security was available. At the suggestion 
of the Secretary of Commerce, who was extremely active in relief 
and rehabilitation work, credit corporations wore organized in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana which aided materially in financ¬ 
ing crop production. In areas where successful replanting and pro¬ 
duction were impracticable in 1927, bankers and merchants will no 
doubt find extreme difficulty in extending needed credit to farmers 
for the 1928 crop regardless of available security. 

Those in need of credit in 1928 fall into two principal groups; (1) 
those in position to offer reasonable security; and (2) those who 
have little or no security except the crop to be produced or the animals 
and equipment to be purchased with such credit. The needs of the 
first group may perhaps be met largely through assistance extended 
by banks, merchants, and credit corporations in the form of loans 
and rediscounts. A number of credit corporations already exist m 
the flood area and the formation of additional corporations of this 
character wiU no doubt be effected during the next few months. 
Special consideration will of necessity be given by intermediate credit 
and Federal reserve banks in the rediscounting of agricultural paper 
in the affected areas. The reestablishment of normal conditions will 
necessarily require considei-ablo time and rediscounts should be 
granted for as long periods as seem reasonably practicable. 

For those having inadequate security to offer for loans on a strictly 
commercial basis, mortgage credit on crops, livestock, and equipment 
will of nocefisity bo supplied with foank recognition of the possibility 
of losses. The Josses which may result from the extension of generous 
credit on crop and livestock mortgages will not compare, however, 
with the I 0 SS 0 .S which would follow failure to render such aid. 

Creditors will of necessity exercise a lenient policy with reference 
to interest payments and obligations which mature before the flooded 
area can produce a crop in 1928. Where repayment rests on the 
borrower’s opportunity to continue a producer, the interests of both 
the lender and the borrower will be promoted by such a policy. 
Where security margins are ample there should be no question about 
extension of further credit. The rich alluvial lands of the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries, if protected from flood danger, have 
a potential value far beyond the obligations now standing a^inst 
them. Leniency on the part of money lenders during this penod of 
stress, and the refinancing of many plantations on a long-time amor- 
84771“—28-3 
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tization basis at a reasonable interest rale will go far toward pre¬ 
venting heavy losses on the part of present owners and a general 
demoralization of the agriculture of the area. 

Flood Prevention 

The prevention of serious floods in the future is an agrieultural 
as well as an engineering problem. While the major problein of 
preventing disastrous floods on the rich agricultural lands of the 
lower Mississippi River and its tributari^ is primarily one lo be 
solved by the engineers, farmers can contribute much to its solution 
by so handling their lands as to prevent erosion and delay the move¬ 
ment of flood waters. Terracing of all cultivated land except that 
which is practically level, the growing of winter cover crops, and the 
maintenance of an abundant supply of vegetable matter m the soil 
so as to increase its water-holding capacity will greatly reduce 
run-off and tend to prevent floods. This will not only benclit the 
people in the river valleys, but will be of even greater benefit to the 
farmers on the higher lands by preventing loss of soil fertility 
through erosion. Erosion not only lowers soil fertility, but the 
gullying of fields reduces the available acreage of cultivated land and 
pasturage, causes the rainfall to pass more I'apidly into the streams, 
lowers the water table, fills the rivers with silt, and lessens the 
capacity and shortens the life of storage reservoirs. 

In addition to the prevention of erosion on farms, much can be 
done to lessen the danger from floods by the maintenance of forest 
cover on steep slopes. Two-fifths of the drainage area of the Missis¬ 
sippi River was originally in forests, about half of which has now 
been cleared for agriculture. Maintenance of timber on the moun¬ 
tain slopes in the Appalachian, Ozark, and eastern Rocky Mountain 
highlands, either through public or private control, will aid mate¬ 
rially in preventing future floods. Planting of trees on steep slopes 
on farms will utilize such lands to the best advantage and will 
materially reduce run-off. 

Prevention of future disastrous floods is an imperative national 
problem. Not only is it necessary to protect some of our richest 
agricultural lands and the homos and property of huudredH of 
thousands of people, but, coupled with flood control, consideration 
must be given to the possibilities of storage, control, and utilization 
of flood waters to provide cheap water transportation and electric 
power. In the eastern Rocky Mountain and Great Plains areas a 
study of the storage of water for possible future use for irrigation is 
also an essential feature of a comprehensive flood-control plan. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE 

It goes without saying that scientific research in the modern world 
is the basis of economic improvement. Great corporations and huai- 
ne^ organizations are developing research agencies on a largo scale. 
It is estimated that the annual expenditure of this country for the 
application of scientific knowledge is about $200,000,000. Of this 
amount approximately $20,000,000 is expended by State and Federal 
Governments for the development of agriculture. Most of the bal¬ 
ance is expended by industry for the scientific control and develop- 
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ment of improved processes based on research. In proportion to the 
totel amount spent on research in other fields, therefore, the expendi¬ 
ture for agricultural research is not large. I have repeatedly urged 
the appropriation of larger amounts for the department’s scientific 
work. This would be an immensely j^rofitable investment. It would 
pay large dividends, not only to agriculture bub to the Nation as a 
whole. 

The department is now expending about $10,500,000 a year for 
research work. This is inadequate even for the efficient handling of 
projects already in hand. It is estimated that at least $16,000,000 
annually is required to do well what is already being attempted. 
Important developments in new fields, of course, are impossible 
without additional resources. 

Of the $20,000,000 expended on agricultural research in the United 
States, about half is contributed by this department and half by the 
various States. Contributions by the Federal Government to the 
States for research now amount to $3,360,000 a year. Under the 
Purnell Act, which went into effect July 1,1925, these contributions 
will increase to an annual total of $4,320,000. Money expended by 
the States and the Federal Government for the application of science 
to agriculture has yielded large returns. No better proof that ex¬ 
penditure for scientific research is true economy could be desired 
than that furnished by recent developments in agriculture. 

Results from Dairy Research 

This department, for example, has taken a leading part in dairy 
investigations that have I'esulted in better milk, in the reduction of 
losses from spoilage, and in promotion of increased milk consump¬ 
tion. This work has been done by the department and the experi¬ 
ment stations at an estimated total cost, as far as the department is 
concerned, of $72,000. It is saving the dairy industry millions of 
dollars a year. Altogether, the department spends aimually a little 
over $500,000 for dairy research. Savings made possible in one 
group of projects in this field are immensely greater than the entire 
cost of all the work done in dairy investipitions by the department. 
In the department’s Bureau of Animal Industry 23 research projects 
have been completed at a cost of $50,900. Knowledge resulting from 
those projects is repaying their cost many times over. 

An Investment Opportunity 

Opportunities open to the Nation for profitable investment in agri¬ 
cultural research are countless. Diseases and insect pests, for ex¬ 
ample, destroy annually about 20 per cent of our possible crop yields. 
Much of this loss could bo prevented at a comparatively smaU cost. 
Other means of reducing costs in agricultural production through 
scientific discovery only await the provision of adequate funds to 
become available. It is therefore a hopeful augury that a good 
start has been made under the Purnell Act, which provides more 
funds for research by the State experiment stations. Under this 
act, though not required to do so, nearly all of the States provide, in 
addition to buildings, grounds, and equipment, appropriations equal 
to or greater than the Federal allotment, and the work undertalten is 
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carefully comlated by a joint committee representing tlie Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and the experiment stations. Special provision 
is made for research in agricultural economics, home economics, and 
rural sociology. 

In the Department of Agriculture during the last year impor¬ 
tant changes have been effected in organization, in pursuance of a 
general policy to segregate research work from the work of law 
enforcement, whenever feasible to do so, and to provide the fullest 
opportunity for carrying on these activities with greater economy 
and efficiency by placing them in separate administrative units. 
Since cases of law enforcement must receive prompt attention, there 
is a natural tendency to give them precedence over less urgent 
though fundamentally important research work when both typos 
of work are conducted by the same organization. 

Department Units Merged 

Accordingly all research work formerly conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, the Bureau of Soils, and the Fixed Nitrogen Re- 
^arch Laboratory has been consolidated in one research unit des¬ 
ignated the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. Law enforcement 
work formerly conducted in the Bureau of Chemistry and by the 
In^cticide and Fungicide Board has likewise been consolidated in 
a single administrative unit designated the Food, Drug, and Insec¬ 
ticide Administration. This unit is charged with the enforcement 
of the Federal food and drugs act, the tea inspection act, the insecti¬ 
cide and fungicide act, the naval stores act, the import milk act, and 
the caustic poison act. 

The unit heretofore designated as the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration has been merged with the Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try in order to harmonize the enforcement of the packers and stock- 
yards act with the other regulatory work affecting livestock and to 
provide for better and more extensive cooperation and that intimate 
coordination of work that is best secured when the immediate ad¬ 
ministrative authority is vested in one executive. 

Tho^ changes should facilitate the study of problems urgently 
demanding solution, such as the hotter industrial utilization of 
farm products, the utilization of farm wastes, the more effective 
control of disease and plant posts, the study of potential foreign 
pests and diseases with a view to preventing their entry into the 
United States, and the improvement of methods of crop cultivation. 

One of the difficulties^ faced by the department in its effort to 
improve its research activities is the fact that commercial, indus- 
trialj and educational organizations offer better inducements to 
cmalified research men than the Federal Goveniment. Wliatevor 
the present law permits has been done to obtain and hold rcsearcdi 
men with the necessary qualifications. It has not been possible, 
however, to accomplish this object as fully as is desirable. It 
would seem that, if the scientific work of the department is to be 
placed upon the most efficient basis possible, the Secretary should 
be given more latitude to establish the type of organization and the 
positions necessary. In commercial work the salaries are from SO 
to 100 per cent higher than in the Government service, and they 
are from 25 to 60 per cent higher in the better college positions. i 
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The Government should at least be in a position to hold its own 
with the universities and the research foundations. 

Entire Public Benefited 

In urging better provision for agricultural research, I want to 
emphasize the fact that its benefits go to the entire public and not 
merely to the farmers. There is a mistalien impression that the 
Department of Agriculture is operated for the solo benefit of the 
agricultural industry. As a matter of fact, a large part of the work 
done by the department and a large part of the funds expended by it 
are devoted to the promotion of the health, prosperity, and well-being 
of the general public. Even expenditures that seem to be primarily 
for the benefit of the farmer usually result in benefits also to the 
whole population. This is obviously true of research activities which 
enable farmers to produce better crops and livestock, to reduce 
their production costs, and to market their products in a more orderly 
and efficient manner. Savings effected by such activities benefit 
consumers as well as producers. It is true of all the department’s 
work, and particularly of its research work, that the ultimate bene¬ 
ficiary is the entire community. 

It will be convenient at this point to notice a few examples of the 
way in which the department’s work promotes the general welfare 
as well as that of agriculture. The largest item of money expended 
by tlio department is for the improvement of roads. Over $92,000,000, 
or 60 per cent of the total expenditure of about $163,000,000 wnich 
was charged to the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 
1927, was spent for this purpose. Improved roads benefit alike the 
city dweller and the farmer, and, since the city population is greater 
than the population of the farms, the improved roads probably 
contribute to the cities a sum total of benefits that exceeds the benefite 
derived by the farmers. No factor is as important as highway im¬ 
provement in reducing the cost of operating motor vehicles, and 
certainly nothing contributes more to the utility and pleasure derived 
from the automobile. Besides contributing nearly $83,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1927 to the several Slates as Federal aid in road con¬ 
struction, the department expended directly about $9,000,000 on 
forest roads and trails. These forest roads and trails facilitate fire 
protection in the national forests, improve communication between 
towns located within and adjacent to the forests, and form essential 
links in interstate and transcontinental roads on which traffic would 
be seriously impeded were it not for the contribution and work of 
the Federal Govci-nment. Engineering studies made by the depart¬ 
ment are reducing road maintenance costs for the States, coimties, 
and municipalities, as well as for the Federal Government, and there¬ 
fore contribute materially to lightened tax burdens. 

Tax Burdens Lightened 

Besides contributing nearly $83,000,000 in the jfiscal year 1927 to 
the several States as Federal aid in road construction, the depart¬ 
ment expended directly about $9,000,000 on forest roads and trails. 
These forest roads and trails facilitate fire protection in the national 
forests and carry a large tourist traffic in the national forests and 
national parks. Engineering studies made by the department are 
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reducing road-maintenance costs for States, counties, and municipal¬ 
ities, as well as for the Federal Grovernmont, and therefore contrib¬ 
uting materially to lightened tax burdens. 

^mother example of work done by the department for (ho bonefit 
of the general public is the Federal meat-inspection servici'. Two 
thousand inspectors, at an annual cost of more than $5,000,OCX), stand 
guard at stockyards and meat-packing establishments to see that live¬ 
stock and meat-food products entering into interstate commerce are 
wholesome and fit for the table. In like manner, the enforcement 
of the food and drugs act, better known as the pure food law, pro¬ 
tects the public against unwholesome or adulterated food and drugs. 
This work calls for an expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 annually. 
Under other appropriations the department examines tea entering 
the country, and passes, also, on the quality and effectiveness of dis¬ 
infectants and insecticides. Under a new law passed at the last 
session of Congress, the caustic poison act, the department will be 
required to see that householders are protected by proper labels and 
warnings from the misuse of caustic poisons. 

Importance of Tuberculosis Eradication 

About $6,000,000 a year is now being expended by the department 
in cooperation with the States in a campaign to eradicate bovine 
tuberculosis. This campaign has materially reduced tuberculosis 
in cattle, resulting in more economical production and safer meat 
and milk. Through its Bureau of Home Economics, the department 
has been spending something like $100,000 a year in investigating 
foods and nutrition, household appliances, textiles and clothing, and 
household finances. 

Weather Service 

Everyone is familiar with the local weather forecasts made and 
published daily by the department’s Weather Bureau. Few people 
appreciate, however, the lar-reaching scope and importance of the 
work of this bureau. The department’s weather forecasts often 
effect important commercial savings. Last year, for example, a 
building contractor reported saving $36,000 on one cement iol) by 
heeding a local frost forecast. Daily forecasts and special frost 
warnings for agriculture save large sums annually to fruit growoni. 
Flood warnings are often of extreme economic importance, and in 
recent years a special service for aviation has been maintalni'd by 
the depatrment. Transatlantic aviation this year was facilitated 
by weather service furnished by the Weather Bureau in cooperation 
with British, French, German, and Brazilian national meteorological 
offices. Officials of the Weather Bureau are preparing to organize a 
standard weather service to meet such needs. 

The expenditures of the Forest Service last year aggregated ap¬ 
proximately $24,000,000. Eliminating about $9,000,000 for forest 
roads and trail construction and $3,000,000 from national-forest 
receipts paid to States for county road and school purposes, prac¬ 
tically all of the remaining $12,000,000 was applied to the administra¬ 
tion, protection, and development of the national forests. While 
benefits from these activities have accrued to farmers through the 
protection of watersheds providing water for irrigation, through 
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free use or sale at cost of timber, through free grazing for milk and 
work animals, and, in other ways, this program of forest conserva¬ 
tion and utilization has been of direct benefit to the public as a 
whole. Less than $75,000, or only a fraction of 1 per cent of the 
total appropriations of the Forest Service, have oeen expended 
exclusively for farmers, this amount being used cooperatively with 
the States to provide planting stock for windbreaks, shelter belts, 
and farm wood lots. 

Expenditures Relatively Small 

It is worth noting that the amount expended by the department 
during recent years for all purposes, including road construction, 
has been less than 4 per cent of the total annual expenditures of 
the Federal Government. The total expenditure of the department 
for the fiscal year 1927 was $153,000,000, including $92,000,000 for 
roads. Of the remaining $61,000,000, the sum of $8,760,000 was 

E aid directly to the States under the Ilatch, Adams, Purnell, Smith- 
lever, and supplemental acts, for the support of research work at 
State agricultural experiment stations, and for agricultural extension 
work in cooijeration with States, counties, and farm organizations. 
About $1,900,000 was disbursed for the acquisition of additional 
forest lands, and in forest-fire protection in cooperation with the 
States. Another fund, totaling about $3,300,000, consisted of pay¬ 
ments to the States in the form of special road and school funds, 
and represented a part of the receipts collected from timber sales 
and grazing fees in the national forests. There remained approxi¬ 
mately $47,000,000 as expenditures for what might be termed the 
ordinary activities of the department, in which categoiy are included 
all of its research work and such services as the administration and 
protection of the national forests, the enforcement of regulatory 
laws, the eradication or control of plant and livestock diseases and 
insect pests, crop and livestock estimating, market news services, 
shipping-point and terminal market inspection service, and the 
maintenance of big game and bird refuges. A detailed analysis of 
the department’s expenditures will be found at the end of this 
report, and a glance at this analysis will reinforce what I have said 
as (o the wide distribution of the benefits accruing from the 
department’s work. 

ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND MARKETING SERVICES 

Demand for facts on production and marketing of farm products 
continues to increase. The fact-gathering, production, and market¬ 
ing-service divisions of the department are being taxed to supply 
the information asked for. Progress has been made in gathering 
the facts of production, market movements, and prices. A plan for 
decentralizing the crop and livestock e^imating service has been 
adopted whereby much more of tlie primary data collected from 
farmers and others relating to acreage of crops, numbers of live¬ 
stock, ete„ will be gathered hereafter by the 89 field offices of the 
service. This will not include what are commonly called the “ specu¬ 
lative” crops, namely, cotton, wheat, corn, and oats, except in the 
minor States. The decentralization has resulted in a material reduc- 
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tion in the clerical staff of the Washington office and a saving of 
time. 

Changes in demand for farm products and the competition of 
new production areas have forced farmers to reorganize their work. 
Through studies and surveys of farm management and economic 
conditions the department has developed facts to aid farmers in 
making shifts in types of farming. For example, a detailed study 
of the agriculture of Idaho was made in cooperation with the Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station and other agencies. This called 
attention to an increasing demand for dairy products in far-western 
markets within shipping distance of Idaho producers, and aided 
them in expanding operations into the most profitable lines. Similar 
studies were conducted in areas near Billings, Montana, and in South 
Carolina. 

The disastrous downward plunge of cotton prices last fall moved 
the department to begin a program of economde research to meet 
future needs. Congress provided some additional legislation to 
carry it forward. Through fundamental studies of demand it is 
hoped to determine the extent of uses for cotton at any given price. 
The plan also calls for classification of cotton by grades as well as 
by bales. New and extended uses of cotton will be explored. The 
demand for cotton is more than normally flexible. The aim should 
be a supply at a price which normally should compensate the grower. 

Througn studies of supply it is hoped to determine the actual pro¬ 
duction of cotton in terms of grade, staple, and character, and to 
determine the variation of the production from the world’s require¬ 
ments. Work has started in Georgia and in 27 counties in western 
Texas and southwestern Oklahoma. It is plaimed to follow another 
year with periodical estimates of grade and staple of all cotton 
ginned and an estimate of the carry-over as of August 1. 

Technological studies of spinning utility will continue. Addi¬ 
tional studies will be made of the characteristics of the fibers which 
give them utility and strength. A series of studies of the cotton 
markets is also under way. From these and related studies it is 
hoped that a body of facts may be developed which will suggest many 
improvements in cotton production and marketing. 

^ A study of the apple industry started during the year, in cooiiera- 
tion with several State experiment stations and the Extension Service, 
gathered statistics of tlie ages and varieties of trees in commercial 
orchards in all the important apple regions. Analysis will indicate 
the trend of production in each section during the nex( 10 or 15 
years. The department made studies of prices received by growers 
for different varieties, sizes, and grades, and collected information 
on the supply and demand in representative cities. All the informa¬ 
tion will be interpreted and presented to enable producers better to 
adapt production to the market. 

The research work of the Division of Agricultural Cooperation has 
been well organized and is beginning to show helpful results. Two 
outstanding studies completed this year deserve mention. A survey 
of the prune industry of Oregon and Washington, undertaken at the 
request of cooperative associations marketing prunes and of other 
orgamzations, covered the markets and methods of distribution, 
factors affecting production, and the present and probable future 
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output of the product. The study now forms a basis for the devel¬ 
opment of a selling campaign. 

This division ako surveyed the economic factors ecting the 
production and marketing of milk in New England, at the request 
of 26 dairy cooperatives. The report pictures the principal economic 
conditions which face this industry. Other studies of coopeiative 
marketing completed during the year are: A survey of the Canadian 
wheat pools; a stud.y of the livestock cooperative associations; a 
survey of the maiketing of deciduous fruits of California; a business 
analysis of the marketing of Pacific coast eggs; and a study of 
membership relations in cooperative associations. 

In February a meeting of representatives of 29 leading wool¬ 
marketing associations, representing approximately 38,000 wool pro¬ 
ducers who market 30,000,000 pounds of wool, was called under the 
provisions of the cooperative marketing act. Following this con¬ 
ference, a representative of the department went to Australia and 
New Zealand to survey and analyze methods of wool marketing 
and to gather information applicable to cooperative marketing in 
this country. 

Information service on foreign competition has been strengthened 
by the appointment of a representative of the department to the 
Orient, where he has made a survey of present and probable demands 
for American farm products in the Far East. That part of the world 
taken more and more of our wheat and other products. ' 

Development of standards for farm products has continued. At 
the Pan American Standardization Conference in Washington last 
May, attended by representatives of most of the Pan American coun¬ 
tries, the department made a special display of its work in stand¬ 
ardization. Representatives of tht European cotton exchanges met 
in March and approved copies of the universal standards for Ameri¬ 
can cotton. Sets of the universal standards were prepared and 
distributed. 

Official standards for dressed beef and for wool top were promul¬ 
gated. Permissive standards were issued for such diversified prod¬ 
ucts as slaughter vealers, honey, and bunched shallots. Tentative 
standards for 19 different types of tobacco were placed in use. In 
connection with the administration of the United States warehouse 
act work was begun on tentative standards for canned foods. 

The Meat Grading and Stamping Experiment 

The Bettor Beef Association, formed through the efforts of several 
cattle breeders for the purpose of popularizing the higher grades of 
beef, proposed a class or grade stamp for a carcass or wholesale out. 
The packej's and the National Livestock and Meat Board cooperated. 
In May official beef graders began stamping prime and choice grade 
beef. 

The service, started experimentally in nine cities, is now and is 
wholly on a permissive or request basis. Although the stamping 
is limited to the two upper grades—choice and prime—a total of 
26,493 carcasses, approximating 14,021,000 pounds of beef, were 
graded and stamped to October 16, 1927. The experiment has 
revealed the possibilities of bringing quality of meat to the attention 
of consumers, 
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Inspection Services Grow 

The inr .ction of fruits and vegetables at both receivin{» and 
shipping points increased. Offices in 40 cities provided receiving- 
point inspection. Inspectors passed on 32,794 cars of fruits and 
vegetables at receiving points and more than 8,000,000 pounds of 
fruits and vegetables and other foodstuffs were inspected for steam¬ 
ship lines. The fifth year of shipping-point inspection service con¬ 
tinues to prove this service of benefit both to producers and shippers: 
it furnishes an unbiased report on the quality and condition of 
products facilitates marketing, and safeguards their interests in 
cases of damage or disputes. 

The Produce Agency Act 

The Sixty-ninth Congress passed an act to prevent the dcstructicHi 
or dumping without good and sufficient cause of farm produce re¬ 
ceived in interstate commerce by commission merchants and others. 

The regulations promulgated under this act designate two classes 
of inspectors who are authorized to issue certificates of “ good and 
sufficient reason ” under the act—(1) any authorized inspector of the 
United States Department of Agriculture under the farm products 
inspection law; and (2J any health officer or food inspector of any 
State, county, parish, city, or municipality. 

Although this act went into effect on July 1, no funds were pro¬ 
vided for enforcement. Many commission merchants, however, 
availed themselves of the inspection provisions by calling upon the 
fruit and vegetable inspectors to certify to the condition of worthless 
products. 

Clearing Houses for Marketing Fruits 

During 1926 in the Walla Walla-Milton-Freewater prune district 
there was started what is known as the “Walla Walla plan,” which 
included the operation of a clearing house of market information 
for the prune growers and shippers. The shippers of nearly 95 per 
cent of the output each day advised the market news service repre¬ 
sentative stationed in the district of their quotation, sales, primary 
destination of shipments, diverted cars, rejections and allowances, 
cancellations of orders, etc. He then compiled this information and 
issued it in the form of a consolidated report to all of the coopor- 
ators. This daily exchange of information through an official agency 
tended to stabilize the market, create a feeling of mutual confidence 
wnong the shippers, improve distribution, and prevent tlio overload¬ 
ing of any of the consuming centers. A clearing house for California 
grapes, organized this season, was operated on similar lines. 

Progress continued under the United States warehouse act, now in 
its eleventh year. Warehouses for tobacco, grain, wool, dried fruits, 
and, more recently, canned foods, are the principal warehouses regis¬ 
tered under the law. Licensed tobacco warehouses have a capacity 
of over 500,000,000 pounds; wool about 28,000,000 pounds; grain, 
86,000,000 bushels; and dried fruits about 8,000,000 hundredweight. 
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Market Price Analysis 

In an effort to discover the influences of various factors in causing 
price changes of farm products, research has continued with respect 
to grains, cotton, livestock, and other products. The results of sev¬ 
eral such studies have been published and others are being completed. 
This tyjpe of research is helpful in outlining programs of production, 
so that farmers may be able to adjust production to probable demand. 
It is desirable to know more about the influences affecting markets, 
but these can be studied only by usin^ statistics of the past. One 
objective has been to collect basic statistics running as far back as 
they were available, and to publish them in. a form available to many 
workers. During the year a series of statistical bulletins has been 
completed. This type of research is necessarily slow, and must be 
continued over a period of years to be helpful, but the beginning 
has been made. 

PLANT INDUSTRY INVESTIGATIONS 

In my report for 1926 I referred to the department’s studies on 
impoi’ted alfalfa and red-clover seed and to a recent amendment to 
the seed act based on information thus obtained. During the past 
year these studies have been continued. As a result of hearings hold, 
an order was issued effective June 2, 1927, that alfalfa seed from 
Argentina should be stained 10 per cent orange red. The aggre¬ 
gate acreage in alfalfa in the area of the United States lying east 
of the Minnesota-Dakota line and north of the Tennessee-Kontucky 
line in 1924 was 2,400,000 acres. This territory imports alfalfa seed. 
Tests have shown that the Argentine seed would have been successful 
on only a small percentage of this acreage. In many cases the South 
African and Argentine alfalfas have been killed out completely the 
first winter, while hardy varieties have suffered no loss. 

In the three years, 1924 to 1926, the acreage in the important al¬ 
falfa-producing sections of Kansas and Nebraska has declined by a 
little more than 9 per cent. Two factors appear to be involved—^the 
use of unadapted seed and a newly recognized disease known as wilt. 
The exact share of each, or of factors at present unknown, in the 
dying out of alfalfa fields, is not yet clear. It seems certain, how¬ 
ever, that a large part of the trouble has been duo to the use of seed 
low in price but unadapted. 

Red-Clover Seed Studies 

No new staining orders liavo been issued during the past year 
covering red-clover seed. Field studies aro tmdor way to determine 
how far the regulations already in force meet the situation. Eed 
clover is the most important legume in the northeastern United 
States. It is seeded, alone or with timothy, on more than 24,000,000 
acres. In part of this area winter hardiness is of first importance. 
Whore the winters are less severe, resistance to certain diseases is 
the controlling factor in securing and maintaining a stand. 

During the past year studios have been under way to determine 
more nearly the adaptability of foreign seed. Work has also been 
started on domestic rod-clover seed. The differences between red- 
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dover seed produced in various parts of North America are not so 
marked as in the case of alfalfa. Such differences exist, however. 
Canadian and Oregon seed, for example, have usually produced 
plants more susceptible to anthracnose than plants from Ohio seed, 
and the plants from Oregon and have commonly been le.ss winter- 
hardy. It has been determined that strains long grown in one 
section may develop characteristic qualities either of winter hardi¬ 
ness or of disease resistance. But to place our knowledge of this 
subject on an experimental basis will take time. 

Soy Beans 

During the past year many new varieties of soy beans have been 
received from our agricultural explorers. Owing to the great varia¬ 
bility of the soy bean and the marked capacity of different varieties 
for adaptation to new conditions, the receipt of these new varieties, 
which include a number from Manchiuna, promises to be of great 
importance. The adaptability of the soy bean to new conditions is 
well illustrated by the Virginia variety. In the Ozax'k region of 
Missouri extensive tests failed to show any promising sorts till the 
Virginia was tried and found to succeed admirably on the less fertile 
Ozark soils. Tlie range of local adaptability is extensive and the 
study of varieties must be carried on over a wide territory. 

Cereals 

The improved hard red winter wheat, Kanred, developed in co¬ 
operative experiments at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, has replaced much of the former acreage of Turkey and Khar- 
kof, particularly in Nebraskaj Kansas, and Oklahoma. Kanred is 
resistant to stem rust, which in some years seriously reduces yields 
in parts of the hard winter wheat area. Over 4,000,000 acres of 
Kanred are now grown annually. Newturk, an awnless hard rod 
winter variety developed in cooperative experiments in Montana, 
was increased for distribution in 1927. 

Because of its susceptibility to stem rust, yields of Marquis, the 
most widely grown variety of hard rod spring wheat, are often 
greatly reduced when this disease is epidemic. Kota, introduced 
from Eussia by the department; Ceres, produced at the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station; and Marqnillo, a new 
rust-resistant variety developed in cooperative experiments at the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, are varieties adapted 
to the areas where rust losses are severe. Eeliance, a hard red spring 
variety developed by the Department of Agriculture, is promising 
where rust is not serious. This latter variety was distributed for 
commercial growing in 1926 and 1927. 

Bunt or Stinking Smut 

Bunt or stinking smut is the most serious disease of wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest, where soil infestation makes complete control by 
s^d treatment impossible. A red winter variety, Eidit, which is 
highly resistant to bunt, has been developed in the cooperative breed¬ 
ing experiments at the Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. Some 200,000 acres of Eidit were grown in 1927. Albit, a 
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bunt-resistant, white club variety, very similar in other respects to 
the important commercial varietjy. Hybrid 128, will be distributed 
to growers in Washington in the fall of 1927. Two productive, bunt- 
resistant strains, Oro and Regal, have been isolated from the Turkey 
variety in cooperative experiments with the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station. About 300 bushels of the latter strain were 
distributed to farmers in the fall of 1926. 

The rosette and flag-satnut diseases of wheat were discovered in 
southern Illinois in 1919. Flag smut is especially serious in other 
countries where it occurs. Extensive experiments discovered wheat 
varieties which are highly resistant to or immune from either or 
both of these diseases and which are well adapted to the area where 
the diseases occurred. The Shepherd variety, developed by the 
department, is immune from both. This and other resistant or im¬ 
mune varieties are now so generally grown that these diseases are 
no longer a serious menace in the eastern United States, and field 
experiments with the diseases were brought to a close with the end 
of the 1926 season. 


Cotton Improvement 

The Acala variety is a new and superior type of upland cotton, first 
discovered^ in southern Mexico in 1906 in the course of explorations 
and experiments conducted by the department in Central America. 
The new cotton was acclimatized and tested in Texas, and found to 
be adapted to a wide range of conditions in the United States. It is 
one of the earliest and most prolific varieties of upland cotton, and 
produces better and longer fiber than other large-boiled varieties. 

On account of its ability to produce good crops in short periods, 
the Acala cotton is suited to weevil-ini^tod regions, as well as to 
short seasons along the northern limits of cotton production. Its up¬ 
right growing habit is an advantage over the more spreading habit 
of the Texas big-boU varieties. This characteristic makes it easier 
for the grower to keep open lanes between the rows, so that fallen 
squares are dried by the hot sun, which kills the weevil larvae. Also, 
the cotton is easier to pick and fewer bolls are rotted by lying on the 
ground. 

The fiber is of superior quality and length, attaining inches 
under favorable conditions. Premiums ranging from 2 to 10 cents 
per pound are obtained for Acala cotton in communities that restrict 
Ihomsolves to the growing of this variety. In the Coachella Valley of 
southern California organized community production of the Acala 
cotton has been maintamed since 1920. Several other valleys have 
since adopted the community plan and are growing Acala cotton 
exclusively. 


Potatoes 

Potatoes make a very large and important contribution to the food 
supply of the Nation. No other food crop, so widely and extensively 
used, passes directly from the producer to the consumer without 
fabrication. Potatoes are grown more universally and over a wider 
area of the country than any other vegetable crop. In certain regions 
where favorable growing conditions for a period long enou^ to 
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produce a marketable crop are the rule, an extensive commercial 
mdustry has developed based on seed potatoes produced in regions 
more adapted to their production. 

Because of the large commerce in seed potatoes for use in those 
areas in which early potatoes are produced, special attration has been 
given by the department to the production of the varieties that give 
the best yields and sell for the best prices when grown in the southern 
growing regions. In the seed-potato-growing areas of the North, 
emphasis has been placed on the selection of high-yidding strains for 
seed stock to be sent to the South for the production pf the early 
crop. It has been demonstrated, too, that seed potato^ grown in 
particular regions give better results under southern conditions than 
seed potatoes from other areas. As a result, the growers in par¬ 
ticular regions in the Southern States arrange for their supply of 
seed potatoes from these particular regions. Seed-potato fields are 
carefully inspected while growing to detect and eliminate any plants 
infected with tuber-borne diseases. 

Some years ago the Department of Agriculture tried to develop 
American potato varieties resistant to late blight, to which they aro 
all more or less subject, by introducing, for breeding purposes, certain 
European varieties in which blight resistance was well developed. 
Various virus diseases attacked the seedlings produced in this experi¬ 
ment, making it necessary to devise ways of controlling virus diseases 
before these new seedlings could be developed sufBciently to carry out 
regional tests of their adaptability. This experience indicated resist¬ 
ance to these diseases is more important than resistance to blight. 
The greater problem will be to combine resistance to one or more_ of 
these diseases with resistance to blight, scab, and other parasitic 
diseases, and with regional adaptability. 

Tomatoes 

The department’s horticultural work with tomatoes has been 
directed toward emphasizing the character and color of tomatoes 
especially adapted to canning and catsup making, and toward the 
development of pure strains of these sorts. The importance of the 
first-generation hybrid as a means of securing optimum yields of 
tomatoes under limited field culture and in greenhouses has been 
demonstrated. The selection of high-yielding strains of tomatoes, 
e^ccially adapted for canning, is still in progress. Important 
advances have been made which promise to be of value to the canning 
industry. 

The outstanding accomplishment to the credit of the depai'tment in 
connection with the tomato industry is the production of excellent 
varieties such as Marglobe and others which have proved so resistant 
to wilt, nailhead rust, and kindred troublesome mseases. Approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 cars of Marglobe tomatoes were shipped from a single 
county in Florida in the winter of 1926-27. The Marglobe is also 
being adopted in other trucking areas and in the canning regions as 
rapidly as the seed supply will permit. Six other varieties of to¬ 
matoes, viz, Marvana, Marvelosa, Marvel, Norton, Columbia, and 
Norduke, developed by the department, are now in commercial use. 
These varieties are not only highly resistant* to Fusarium wilt but 
also possess some resistance to Septoria loaf spot, early blight, leaf 
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mold, and nailhead rust. Moreover, their fruits are somewhat re¬ 
sistant to puffiness—a condition that causes considerable loss in 
Florida and other Gulf States as well as in Mexico. 

Plant Disease Control 

The three campaigns carried on by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
in cooperation with the States concerned, namely, citrus-canker 
eradication, blister-rust control, and barberry eradication to control 
stem I’ust of wheat, have made satisfactory progress during the 
past year. 

In citrus-canker eradication, Florida reported the discovery of two 
infected orange trees in December, 1926, the first new infection re¬ 
ported in that State since March, 1925, indicating that the disease is 
well under control. Mississippi and Alabama are apparently free from 
canker, as no infections have been found in those States for several 
years. Louisiana has not reported any new infections, but a number 
of properties in that State are still classed as “ infectious.” In Texas 
the work is being concentrated in the southern part of the State, 
where heavily infected trifoliata hedges of long standing have been 
removed, with the result that conditions in that State are now better 
than at any time since the beginning of the campaign in 1915. 

In white-pme blister rust control, scouting during the last year 
in the ITorthwestem States showed no further southward extension 
of the disease, but a marked increase in the amount of pine infection 
was found in the Olympic Peninsula, Wash., and near Nelson, British 
Columbia, indicating the certainty of a further extension of the 
infected area in the course of time. Invasion of the western white- 
pine forests of the Inland Empire and the sugar-pine forests of Ore¬ 
gon and California is delayed through the maintenance of quarantines 
and the eradication of the European or cultivated black currants. 
This plant has been eradicated in Montana and Oregon, almost com¬ 
pletely eradicated in Idaho and Washington, and in California it 
has been eradicated from about half of the State. In the Eastern 
States the prompt application of control measures has progressed 
steadily, resulting in the protection of the white pines on 4,032,474 
acres of land since 1922. The eradication of black currants and goose¬ 
berries in eastern white-pine forests is now progressing at the rate of 
over 800,000 acres a year. 

In the ivine years that the barberry-eradication campaign has been 
in progress more than 14,300,000 plants of common barberry have 
been destroyed in order to reduce stem-rust losses of wheat and other 
small grains. In the eastern States of the eradication area positive 
control of local epidemics of stem rust has followed the removal of 
these bushes, and in the spring-wheat States eradication reduced 
materially the losses from destructive epidemics. 

Improvement of Si^ar-Bearing Plants 

The improvement of sugar cane and sugar beets with respect to 
high yield, hardiness, disease resistance, suga.r content, and region^ 
adaptability is an outstanding example of me amelioration of culti¬ 
vated plants through scientific research. Unconscious selection of 
superior varieties has been going on for centuries, and planned work 
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along these lines also dates back for many generations. Early in 
the nineteenth century attention was focused on the improvement 
of sugar beets by mass selection. In recent years endeavors have 
been made to improve both sugar beets and sugar cane by the appli¬ 
cation of more refined methods resulting from a greater knowledge 
of the laws of heredity. In the improvement of sugar plants through 
breeding, increased sucrose content, increased tonnage per acre, 
resistance to disease, and earliness are among the qualities that have 
been kept in mind. 

Preliminary results are promising. Sugar-cane varieties imported 
and tested by the department have almost completely supplanted 
the varieties formerly grown in Louisiana, some of which had been 
in continuous cultivation for a century or more. The most promi¬ 
nent desirable character of the new varieties is their resistance to 
disease. Incidentally, some of the disease-resistant varieties also 
mature earlier, are more tolerant of cold, and ratoon over a longer 
period. They are also prolific. 

Several strains of sugar beets superior to those obtainable from 
commercial sources have been produced by departmental experi¬ 
ments. To make these strains available to American beet farmers 
it is necessary to cheapen seed production so that American producers 
can compete with Europeans, who now have a monopoly. A method 
involving the overwintering of the stecklings in the field has been 
developed, which gives great promise of pi-oducmg seed at less than 
half the cost required in biennial seed production. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

Conditions surrounding the production of domestic livestock, 
including poultry, are gradually being improved by a more efl!ectiv6 
control of diseases and parasites and by new discoveries in'the field 
of animal husbandry. Noteworthy advances have been made in the 
last year in several 1 ines of research having a practical application 
in livestock production. Satisfactory compliance with laws and 
regulations for the protection and promotion of the industry pre¬ 
vailed generally. 

Foreign Maladies Excluded 

Quarantine measures against foot-and-mouth disease proved effec¬ 
tive during the year. This foreign livestock malady continues to 
be a serious national menace, however, and has demanded continued 
vigilance. 

A report prepared by the department’s foot-and-mouth disease 
commission, after investigations of the situation in foreign countries, 
confirmed the value of the quarantine-and-slaughter policy practiced 
by the United States in stamping out foot-and-mouth disease. Inves¬ 
tigations by the commission showed also the extreme infectiousness 
of the virus. The utmost cooperation by all branches of Federal, 
State, and local governments is earnestly requested in excluding 
and combating foot-and-mouth disease. 

European fowl pest, which gained temporaiy access to the United 
States in 1924 and was suppro.sbed in 1925, has not recurred, though 
on several occasions the department’s inspec^rs have investigated 
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reported outbreaks. In all cases the cause for anxiety proved to be 
a less serious malady than European fowl pest. 

Besides maintaining the quarantine regulations previously in force, 
the department extended its veterinary supervision over imports. 
The inspection of scrap bagging is now included. Research has been 
undertaken to determine the effectiveness of various methods for 
sterilizing commodities that may carry infection. For instance, steam 
under pressure was found to penetrate loosely packed bales of bagging 
readily, but, on the other hand, bales of similar material packed 
tightly by powerful hydraulic machines, to obtain lowest shipping 
rates, resisted the penetration of steam heat for several hours. These 
investigations, besides helping to safeguard the livestock industry, 
illustrate the importance of technical research in connection with the 
enforcement of livestock sanitary regulations. 

Progress in Eradicating Tuberculosis 

During the year the cooperative campaign conducted by State, 
local, and Federal authorities to eradicate tuberculosis from domestic 
animals made exceptional progress. The Federal appropriation of 
$4,653,000 for this Work was supplemented by still greater support 
from other sources. The combined State appropriations amounted 
to approximately $13,000,000, and numerous agencies interested in 
the suppression of tuberculosis among animals gave additional assist¬ 
ance in workera and fimds. Public sentiment has supported this 
work so admirably that opposition has become largely of local and 
transitory nature. The available funds and favorable public 
attitude toward tuberculosis eradication made possible a large gain 
in the number of cattle tested, the number being in excess of 
9,'r00,000. This was about 7 per cent more cattle than were tested 
during the preceding year. 

Tuberculosis in Swine and Poultry 

The suppression of tuberculosis among swine and fowls also re¬ 
ceived attention during the year. Since nogs are susceptible to the 
avian typo of the disease, the successful development and use of a 
simple tattoo system of marking hogs facilitates this work among 
both swine and fowls. In conjunction with post-mortem reports on 
swine, the tattoo system is useful in identifying sources of swine 
and avian infection, particularly in areas nearly free from 
tuberculosis. 

Among fowls, tuberculosis varies greatly in its prevalence in 
various parts oi the country. Results of the year’s work indicate 
that the disease among fowls can be detected only partially by physi¬ 
cal examination and that, as in the case of the bovine form, the 
tuberculin test is needed to detect all diseased birds in a flock. The 
poultry industry is alert to the need for effective eradication methods 
and is cooperatmg with the department to that end. 

Discovery Concerning Tuberculin 

A fruitful field of research during the year was that of interrelated 
chemical and biological problems. Department investigators in this 
field made valuable contributions to knowledge concerning tuberculin, 
84771'—28-4 
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the diagnostic agent used in tuberculosis-eradication work. The 
investigations disclosed two biologically active principles. The dis¬ 
covery is highly important in its bearing on methods of preparing 
and testing tuberculin, and promises to result in a more uniform 
quality of the product. 

Tick Eradication 

In the Southern States the eradiation of cattle ticks continues to 
make steady progress. During the year there was a gain of 12 
counties and parts of 5 counties in the area released from Federal 
quarantine. The progress occurred principally in Texas, Arkansas, 
Virginia, and Florida. Of 985 counties in various Southern States 
that were quarantined when systematic tick eradication began in 
1906, 248 still remained under quarantine at the end of the fiscal 
year. This important work may therefore be considered about three- 
fourths completed. 

In spite ox the excellent progress made there is still some misguided 
opposition, largely in areas that would derive handsorne benefits 
from the suppression of this pest. Tick eradication is primarily an 
economic undertaking and the funds invested in it are ultimately 
returned to a community, with dividends, in the form of a prosperous 
livestock industry. Packing establishments, creameries, milk con- 
denseries, and ice-cream factories have appeajfed in regions freed 
of the ticks. Such establishments provide good cash markets for 
meat and dairy products besides enabling the communities to be 
more self-supporting with respect to these commodities. 

The floods occurring in the Mississippi Valley during the year 
aided tick-eradication work somewhat by depositing silt over large 
areas formerly infested, thus destroying the licks in enormous num¬ 
bers. Particularly in Louisiana the flood waters advanced the eradi¬ 
cation of the pest. When restocked with tick-free cattle such areas 
should remain free from these parasites. The department’s inspec¬ 
tors accordingly have urged that advantage be taken of this special 
opportunity to advance the completion of tick-eradication work in 
flooded areas. In such cases the expense of supervising restocking 
with tick-free cattle is but a small portion of the cost when an 
adequate number of dipping vats must be biult and maintained to 
conduct the work in the customary manner. 

Federal Meat Inspection 

The Federal meat-infection service continued to operate under 
the law providing for Federal supervision over meats prepared in 
establishments doing an interstate or foreign business. Inspection 
extended during the year to more than 70,000,000 animals, an increase 
of about 4 per cent over the preceding year. Conditions in the 868 
packing establishments operating under Federal inspection were 
maintained on a high plape of sanitation, and there was general 
compliance with the letter and spirit of the meat-inspection law. 
Although the Federal meat-inspection service is operated very eco¬ 
nomically—about 6 cents for the average animal and all of its prod¬ 
ucts—available funds were insufScient to meet growing demands for 
the service. It was necessary during the year for the department to 
refuse numerous requests for the inauguration of inspection. 
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Hog-Cholera Outbreaks Checked 

The department has continued to supervise the manufacture of 
veterinary biological products produced for sale in interstate or 
foreign commerce. This activity is conducted under the virus-serum- 
toxin act of 1913, and includes also the issuance of licenses, permits, 
and certificates for mpiufacture, importations, and exportations. A 
record output of anti-hog-cholera serum occurred dining the year 
just closed, being a result of the unusual prevalence of hog cholera 
in the fall and winter of 1926. Licensed establishments produced 
more than a billion cubic centimeters of the protective serum, or 
about 50 per cent more than in any former year. The quantity of 
hog-cholera virus was in corresponding proportion- 

It is gratifying to report that outbreaks of the disease declined 
rapidly following the wirespread use of the preventive-serum treat¬ 
ment. This method of immunization, developed in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has been a dependable means of preventing and 
controlling hog cholera; and the experience of the year just closed 
shows its effectiveness in protecting the swine industry against the 
disease. Most of the deaths of hogs resulting from cholera occurred 
in herds whose owners had not taken the precaution to immunize 
them. 

Meat Investigations 

Extensive investigations to study the quality and palatability of 
meats were continued by the department in cooperation with 25 
State agricultural experiment stations and other agencies. Approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 cattle were used in the studies, of which more than 150 
were slaughtered at the United States Husbandry Experiment Farm, 
Beltsville, Md. The revenue received from the sale of meat and meat 

E roducts which remain after the investigations have been completed 
as returned to the Treasury each year a large proportion of the 
money appropriated, for the experiment. During the last year the 
sale of products from Government-owned animafe amounted to ap¬ 
proximately $15,000, in addition to which about $36,000 was returned 
to State experiment stations which had shipped livestock or meats 
to the depaitment for various tests and analyses. 

Investigation of Animal Fibers 

A series of exiierimcnts involving wool and mohair have yidded 
results of interest to the sheep and goat industries. Technical obser¬ 
vations of the occurrence or the coarse fibers known as kemp in 
mohair have explained why kemp fails to dye readily A compari¬ 
son of fleeces from Angora goats of different degrees of pure breed¬ 
ing demonstrated the feasibility of eliminating or greatly reducing 
the occurrence of kemp by the proper selection or breeding stock. 
The importance of mohair in the textile industry and its wide public 
use in clothing and upholstery make the results timdy as well as of 
scientific and practical value. 

Poultry Investigations 

The past year has been one of marked advancement in the depart¬ 
ment’s poultry work. The feasibility of obtaining high egg produo- 
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tiou in poultry flocks continues to be demonstrated at the depart¬ 
ment’s farm near Beltsville, Md., where many visitors have observed 
the results. The average production of the department’s poultry 
flock reached the highest point of any year. Two of the fowls laid 
300 and 312 eggs, respectively. In addition to its regular experi¬ 
mental activities on poultry problems the department’s specialists 
prepared an exhibit and arranged for other active participation in 
the World’s Poultry Congress held at Ottawa, Canada, in July, 1927. 

Animal Parasites 

Excellent results obtained from the swine-sanitation system, de¬ 
vised by department workers for controlling roundworms of hogs, 
have suggested the possibility of controlling other animal parasites 
more effectively. In the case of sheep, which in the South suffer 
severely from stomach worms, drenching with copper sulphate solu¬ 
tion proved an inadequate control measure. Light stocking of pas¬ 
tures was fairly effective as a control measure, but is not conducive 
to profitable sheep raising under ordinary farm conditions. Investi¬ 
gations are in progress to devise, if possible, suitable means for con¬ 
trolling stomach worms of sheep more effectively in Southern States. 

Control of Rabies 

The increasing prevalence of rabies in the District of Columbia 
and adjacent portions of Maryland and Virginia merits the attention 
of the public as well as of the veterinary and medical professions. 
As in former years the department pathologists examined and 
reported on specimens sent to their laboratories for examination. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia also contributed several cases. Of 236 
suspected cases received for laboratory examination, 193 proved to be 
rabid. This large proportion draws attention to the existence of a 
menace that is purely the result of public tolerance. The rabid ani¬ 
mals were chiefly dogs. The enactment and strict enforcement of 
muzzling laws are an effective means of reducing this danger to 
human and animal lives. 

Veterinary Education 

An impending shortage of trained volorinarians is evident from 
the reports of enrollment received from the 11 accredited veterinary 
colleges in the United States. The total number of graduates re¬ 
ported to the department at the close of the school year in 1927 
was 116, Avhich is tlie lowest number on record. The year also 
marked the closing of the last private veterinary college in the 
country, leaving the field at present entirely to State colleges. 

The present number of graduates is scarcely enough to fill vacan¬ 
cies in the Bui’eau of Animal Industry alone. There is an addi¬ 
tional field for competent veterinarians in private practice, in mili¬ 
tary service, and in the employ of State and city governments which 
need qualified men for a wide variety of inspection work. Although 
there has been a decline in recent years in the number of horses in 
the United States, the number of horses and mules on farms alone is 
still more than 20,000,000, in addition to which there is need for 
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competent veterinary service for cattle, sheep, swine, and other ani¬ 
mals. The extensive campai^ for eradication of tuberculosis and 
the present wide interest of the poultry indust^ in suppressing 
disease further broaden the veterinary field. Consequently, the 
veterinary profession seems to offer excellent opportunities. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY INVESTIGATIONS 

Records of associations for the improvement of dairy herds show 
that the margin between cost of production and income from the 
dairy herd becomes greater as production per cow increases. The 
problem, therefore, may be largely solved by increasing the average 
production per cow. This can be done most economically through 
the use of good purebred dairy sires. Dairy-herd-improvement-asso¬ 
ciation records, tabulated and studied in the Bureau of Dairy In¬ 
dustry, show that almost any purebred dairy bull will improve a 
herd whose average yearly butterfat production per cow is below 200 
pounds but that it becomes more difficult to increase yield as average 
production advances to higher levels. 

In many districts of low production, scrub and grade bulls are 
widely used._ By conducting scrub-bull-eradication campaigns, the 
department is assisting those districts to replace scrub and ^ade 
bulls by good purebred dairy bulls. Increased yields per cow fmlow. 

In those districts, however, where average butterfat production is 
comparatively high the problem is not so easily solved. The records 
show that only about half the purebred bulls that were mated with 
cows whose yearly butterfat production was above 400 poimds per 
cow were able to increase the production of the daughters above that 
of the dams of the daughters. The sires that have already shown 
their ability to improve such a herd are the only ones that are at all 
certain to bring improvement when mated with cows of that class. 

Sterility in Dairy Animals 

Sterility in dairy animals, both partial and complete, causes losses 
to the dairyman that are probably as great as are caused by the more 
dreaded contagious diseases. Partial storilityj requiring animals to 
be bred a number of times before conceiving, indirectly causes great 
losses through lowered yearly production of milk. Most farmers 
breed their cows to freshen eveiw 12 months. If the cows do not 
conceive for three or four months after the date of first breeding 
because of some form of sterility, they are likely to be dry three or 
four months longer than they should be, thus resulting in a loss to 
their owners during that period. 

_ A problem confronting the dairyman is that of the fertility of 
sires. It is extremely important to keep good sires fertile as long 
as possible. The number of years that sires will remain serviceable 
vanes, due probably to differences in management and care. Then, 
too, many farmers have made it a practice to slaughter bulls when 
they reach the age of 3 or 4 years because they believe the younger 
sires are more fertile and less dangerous to handle than older sires. 
As a result of this practice many valuable breeding animals are 
destroyed before their period of usefulness is little more than com¬ 
menced. 
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Sterility in both males and females may result from a hereditary 
weakness or may be caused by a lack of exercise, by improper nutri¬ 
tive conditions, or by unwise paanagemeut. The Bureau of Dairy 
Industry has been experimenting on the correction of sterility in 
females, when there was no evidence of pathological conditions^ by 
feeding sprouted oats. About 15 animals that had not conceived 
from a number of services did so after receiving sprouted oats for 
periods averagiiig six weeks. An experiment is now under way to 
determine the effect of exercise in correcting a laclt of tone in the 
uteri of a number of cows. Investigations show that both exercise 
and sprouted oats have a marked effect on the number, activity, and 
life or the sperm cells. 

Bottle Breakage in Milk Plants 

One of the problems confronting dairymen and milk dealers is how 
to reduce the loss of milk bottles. The annual cost of replacing 
bottles that are lost or broken amounts to about $30,000,000. Of 
this amount, oyer $12,000,000 results from breakage in the milk 
plants where milk is bottled. Investigations in milk-plant manage¬ 
ment include a study of this problem. Surveys are made at milk 
plants during their operation. Glass broken at various points in the 
plants is collected and weighed at the end of each day’s run, and 
notes are taken on the types and arrangement of machinery, dis¬ 
tances that bottles are moved, and means of convoying bottles fi*om 
one place to another within the plant. These studies show not only 
the point at which the greatest breakage occurs but the character and 
cause of the breakage. 

RESEARCH IN ENTOMOLOGY 

Studies of the western pine beetle have disclosed facts that should 
have a wide application in timber-sale regulation, logging practice, 
and the management of forests where the prevention of bark-boetle 
losses is to be considered. Preliminary results indicate that, all 
other things being equal, fast-growing trees offer the greatest resist¬ 
ance to the insect. Very fast growth, thick bark, and large, heavy 
crowns are evident indications of resistant trees. It is believed that 
the information on the life history of the insects, the characteristics 
of the trees selected for attack, and the reaction of the tree during 
and after attack, will be of great value in obviating and correcting 
losses from the western pine beetle, at present the outstanding enemy 
of forest trees in the Northwest. 

In the Kaibab National Forest, where tlxere has been for some time 
an epidemic of the Black Hills beetle, investigation rendered it 
possible to predict a decided decline in the epidemic on this area, 
thus saving important expenditures in further control operations. 
An extremely dry summer with prevailing southwest winds appeared 
to lower the moisture content of the trees to an extent that the 
beetles and their larvae were unable to survive in the bark of the 
trees. 

The so-called screw worm which causes losses to cattle, sheep, and 
goat raisers of the Southwest is coming more and more under 
control. Following information developed by department workers 
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in cooperation with State ofScials, many of the progressive ranchmen 
have now adopted the practice of burning all carcasses of animals 
as soon as they are found. Where this work is carried out system¬ 
atically over a considerable area, the screw-worm hazard has been 
greatly reduced. In addition, the general use of fly traps has proved 
highly advantageous and is believed to be susceptible of much fur¬ 
ther development after additional studies have been made. 

Japanese Beetle Campaign 

While the Japanese beetle continues gradually to extend its area 
of distribution, increasing progress is being made in the develop¬ 
ment of methods of control. The repellant effect on the beetles of 
ordinary arsenicals, such as arsenate of lead when sprayed on the 
foliage, has been overcome by disguising the poison with a coating 
of lead-oleate soap. By the use of this material, fruit 'growers and 
others are now able to protect their crops from the horde of beetles 
present in the worst-infested territory during July and Au^st. 
Successful treatments for the grubs in the soil have also been 
perfected and are in extensive commercial use. 

An odorous material known as geraniol has proven quite attractive 
to the Japanese beetle, concentrating the insects in large numbers 
in a relatively small area, where they may be killed by contact 
sprays, such as pyrethrum-soap solution. This attractant is also 
proving effective m luring the beetles into traps from which they can 
not escape, the widespread use of which must greatly reduce the 
pest. Parasite introduction and liberation has been prosecuted with 
all possible vigor and shipments of material are being received con¬ 
tinuously from Japan, China, and India. Seventeen species of 
these parasites have thus far been received, several of which have 
become established in the New Jersey-Pennsylvania area. 

The cotton-growing season of 1926 witnessed a widespread out¬ 
break of the cotton flea hopper, concenied, it is believed, in the dis¬ 
tribution of a serious disorder of the cotton plant, which prevents 
the sotting of fruit until the normal period of fruiting is well 
advanced. While weather conditions permitted the cotton plants 
in many areas partially to recover from the attack, and so make a 
lato crop, in other re^ons a heavy loss was attributable only to 
this and related insects; thus in Madison Parish, La., the cotton 
yield was reduced by the insect approximately one-half as compared 
with the preceding year. Fairly satisfactoiy control was secured 
in many instances by dusting the plants with sulphur, the effective¬ 
ness of the treatment depending upon the occurrence of bright, 
warm days following applications. 

Spray-Residue Problem 

Progress continues in the investigations relating to the spray- 
residue problem. Because of the objectionable character of lead- 
arsenate residues special studies are under way to develop, if possible, 
for orchard spraying, poisons other than arsenate of lead. These 
studies include orchard tests of such materials as the arsenates of lime, 
iron, aluminum, zinc, barium, copper, titanium, magnesium, and 
manganese, Sevei'al fluosilicates, as barium and sodium, are also 
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under experiment. A special laboratory has been inaumrated to 
develop new and unobjectionable insecticides which can be used in 
place of arsenicals in spraying of fruit and vegetable crops. In 
cooperation with the Bureau of riant Industry tests of various meth¬ 
ods of washing the fruit in weak solutions of chemicals to remove 
the spra^r residue are under way and give great promise of successful 
commercial application; in fact, washing machines will be utilized 
largely in the marketing of the 1927 apple and pear crops in the 
Pacific Northwest 


CORN-BORER SITUATION 

The corn-borer situation in the Lake Erie region had become alarm¬ 
ing by the end of the growing season of 1926. Surveys during that 
summer indicated a degree of spread and of infestation in the States 
bordering Lake Erie far exceeding anything yet noted. The insect was 
found in the northeastern corner of Indiana and in the entire south¬ 
eastern one-third of Michigan. There also had been extensive dis¬ 
persion in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Now York. These circumstances 
indicated that if decisive steps were not taken immediately to repress 
the pest the great Corn Belt would soon be invaded. This situation 
was occasion for the voluntary organization of a committee of corn 
growers, agriculturists, and business men, who decided that in order 
to cope with the existing emergency the sum of $10,000,000 in the 
form of a Federal appropriation would be required. 

After consideration by the President, the dei)artment, and the 
Bureau of the Budget this fund was provided by Congress, and Fed¬ 
eral and State officials and others worked out a plan of corn-borcr 
control involving the thorough clean-up of cornstalks and of all corn 
debris in all cornfields, for which the farmers would bo reimbursed 
not to exceed $2 per acre for such work as was additional to that 
which was normal and usual in ordinary farm operations. Respite 
serious interruptions due to a late spring, the clean-up campaign was 
carried out with the destruction, according to careful estimates, of 
96 per cent of the borers throughout the treated area of some 2,600,000 
acres. 

A census of the corn-borer population, as (Ictenuined by actual 
count in the field during the months of August and September, 1927, 
in Michigan, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, shows that there 
is now an average of 13 borei's per 100 stalks in the caiupaigix area 
as compared with an average of 8 borers per 100 stalks last year. In 
1925 the borer population in this area was 2 borers i)Gr 100 stalks. 
Although this makes an increase of 50 per cent in borer population 
this year, it compares favorably with the increase of 100 per cent in 
borer population registered in 1926 when there was no control cam¬ 
paign. Had there been no campaign this spring, judging by the 
increase in 1926, there might now be about 32 instead of 13 liorers 
per 100 stalks. The corn borer continues to spread northward, west¬ 
ward, and southward, as indicated by scouting, which is still going on. 

At a meeting of the organization of corn growers, agriculturists, 
and business men, held in Detroit, Mich., September 23, 1927, the 
organization expressed hearty approval of the control campaign. 
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Boll Weevil 

Continuation of general drought conditions in the Cotton Belt in 
1926 reduced damage by the cotton-boll weevE during that year. 
However, large amounts of poison were used on cotton, primarily 
for the leaf worm, wliich covered much of the territory west of the 
Mississippi River, with lighter injury in parts of Mississippi and 
Alabama. While this poison helped to destroy the weevils in the 
areas treated, the absence of rains during the later months of the 
season was probably more important in effecting a large degree of 
natural control. 

As a result the insect entered hibernation in greatly reduced num¬ 
bers in most of the Cotton Belt. Owing, however, to the fairly mild 
character of the winter of 1926-27, the percentage of weevil emer¬ 
gence in the spring was higher than for some years. The fairly 
abundant hold-over of weevils, coupled with climatic conditions 
favorable to the insect during the succeeding months, resulted in 
boll-weevil damage to cotton during 1927 considerably more exten¬ 
sive than had been experienced for several years. 

EXCLUSION OF PLANT PESTS 

The exclusion of foreign pests injurious to agriculture (of which 
there are many which fortunately have not become established in 
the United States) continues to be one of the vital problems of the 
department. To accomplish this end, 20 foreign ^^uarantines and 
several regulatory orders are now enforced, restricting, controlling, 
and safeguarding (by inspection, and, where necessary, disinfection) 
plants and plant products at ports of entry. Plant quarantine in¬ 
spectors are stationed at all of the more important ports of entry; 
and during the year, a number of major pests have been intercepted 
in plants and plant products arriving as commercial shipments, snips’ 
stores, and passengers’ baggage, and in foreign parcel post. Like¬ 
wise, all railway cars returning from Mexico have been inspected for 
cottonseed which may be the means of introducing the pink boll- 
worm into noninfested sections of this country. As an additional 
precaution, all cars representing risk were fumigated in Federal car- 
fumigation houses. 

Information gathered as a result of the inspection of plants and 
plant products at the port of entry frequently indicates the necessity 
for a more complete knowledge of the pest risks which accompany 
plants and plant products, if these products are to continue to enter 
under permit. This knowledge can be secured only by field exami¬ 
nations conducted by qualifiea specialists during the growing period. 
The department recently conducted such a field examination of 
Argentine fruits (particularly grapes) for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing whether these fruits are subject to attack by injurious pests, 
including fruit flies. As a result of this survey, it has been deter¬ 
mined that grapes and certain other deciduous fruits grown in the 
Temperate Zone of Argentina may continue to enter, upon infection, 
at northern ports. 
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Protection of Uninfested Areas 

Growers of agricultural products are finding introduced plant 
pests a serious obstacle to profitable agriculture. Many such insects 
and plant diseases entered the United States early in its history and 
have become established throughout the country. Others have come 
in during the last generation, and the spread of those having a local 
distribution is in a number of cases being distinctly retarded or 
completely stopped by quarantine measures administered by the 
department. 

The plant act of 1912 has enabled the department largely to pre¬ 
vent the continued introduction of such agricultural enemies, and 
most imported products of the farms, gardens, and forests of other 
countries now enter the United States under restrictions which 
reduce such a possibility to a minimum. 

The most recent outbreak of ^ introduced insect and one which 
offers a real chance of total eradication, is that of the Mexican fruit 
worn in the lower Kio Grande Valley of Texas. This insect is a 
native of southern Mexico, where it has been known to exist for many 
years attacking a variety of fruits, especially grapefruit, oranges, 
mangoes, peaches, and guavas. The danger to American fruit pro¬ 
duction from its presence in Mexico has been recognized for 30 
years or more, and since the passage of the plant act a quarantine 
has been in effect prohibiting the entry of all known host fruits from 
Mexico. 

Eradication by Starvation 

An attempt to eradicate the pest by starvation is now in progress 
and is receiving the hearty support of the residents of the infested 
district. A prSiiminary step, m advance of having funds available 
for this emergency, has been the adoption of quarantine restrictions 
under which fruit from State inspected and certified orchards may be 
shipped interstate on condition that the eradication measures are 
meticulously followed throughout the entire infested area. A most 
hopeful feature of the situation is a natural barrier zone in the form 
of an arid region surrounding the fruit-growing district. 

The maintenance of a similar though more artificial barrier zone 
for preventing gipsy-moth spread in the New England Stales has 
been successful in stopping the progress of that infestation. In fact 
the apparent local eradication oi the moths from a number of border 
townships has enabled the department to release them from quaran¬ 
tine and thereby increase the width of the barrier zone area. 

The extent of the department’s activities in retarding the intro¬ 
duction and spread of plant pests is indicated by the fact that it is 
now administering 11 quarantines affecting interstate shipments, 8 
restricting the movement of articles between the continent and the 
Territories of Hawaii and Porto Rico, and 21 governing plant and 
plant product importations from foreign lands. Two domestic quar- 
antmes coyer every State of the country, and each of four others 
relate to six or more States. Specific pests of cotton, corn, flowers, 
vegetables, tropical fruits, deciduous fruits, forest trees, and orna- 
mBntal nursery stock are included among the infestations made the 
subject of domestic quarantine regulations^^ and the foreign qua run- 
tines cover an equally wide range. 
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Effectiveness of Control Measures 

The final effectiveness of quarantine action relating to localized 
infestations within the United States depends on the nature of the 
pest and its method of distribution. Diseases with wind-borne spores 
tsuch as the white-pine blister rust) and active, rapidly flying insects 
(such as the Japanese beetle) are spreading locally in spite of strin¬ 
gent restrictions on the movement of infested products. On the other 
hand, the dissemination of soil-borne diseases (such as the potato 
wart) and comparatively sedentary insects (such as the gypsy moth 
and the date scale) is completely prevented by efficient quarantine 
administration. 

In the former class regulatory measures are being directed prima¬ 
rily toward preventing the establishment of isolated outbreaks which 
would result from the carriage of pests for long distances in com¬ 
merce. In this particular the European corn borer, cotton pink 
bollworm, Japanese beetle, and blister rust, quarantine measures have 
been markedly successful. The separate areas in which there exist 
infestations of the pests named m most cases represent separate 
introductions from foreign countries prior to the American legis¬ 
lation on the subject. 

The court decision and subsequent Federal legislation of 1926, out¬ 
lined in the last report, closed the door to State quarantine action 
on infestations covered by Federal regulations and have therefore 
necessitated a close examination of each quarantine problem to deter¬ 
mine whether it can best be handled by tne States or by the Federal 
department. The recent extension of the Federal white-pine blister 
rust quarantine to the entire United States, replacing a multiplicity 
of diverse State quarantines, was a direct result of this situation. 
Certain problems, of which citrus canker, alfalfa weevil, and potato 
wart are examples, are at the present time being solved more effec¬ 
tively by State quarantine action than would be possible under 
Federal relations without excessive expenditures, and are 
therefore left with the States. 

CHEMISTRY RESEARCH 

In efforts made by the Bureau of Chemistry to discover some 
method for utilizing the short-fiber cellulose present in farm wastes, 
a series of experiments on peanut hulls produced a cellulose pulp 
which seems to offer interesting possibHitios as a raw material for 
rayon. Straw, stalks, hulls, and other farm materials are being 
studied for the purpose of discovering methods of more profitably 
utilizing such materials. 

A method has been developed by the bureau for the recovery of 
paracymene, a waste by-product in the manufacture of paper pulp, 
which has great possibilities of development as a thinner for paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers, and also in the preparation of an insoluble 
resinous compound with excellent insulating properties. Ortho- 
dichlorobenzene, a by-product in the manufacture of chlorobenzene, 
was shown to be an excellent cleanser for metals. The utilization of 
waste products and the more profitable utilization of what may be 
called farm by-products are real efforts of conservation. 
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Insecticides Developed 

As a result of chemical work on insecticides conducted this year, 
a method for the rapid field determination of sulphur on foliage and 
fruit treated with sulphur preparations was devised, the composition 
of colloidal calcium arsenate was determined and the best method of 
preparing it was worked out, and the general investigation of the 
chemistry of calcium arsenate, which has been under way for several 
years, was concluded. The chemical and physical properties of 12 
crystalline arsenates of calcium, several of which are new, have been 
reported. Calcium arsenate is the most effective agent now known 
for use against the cotton boll weevil. 

Eesults of a series of experiments to find an effective synthetic 
nicotine substitute indicate that it may be possible to manufacture 
such a substance at $1 or less a pound, as against $3, the present price 
of a pound of nicotine. One of tlie greatest needs in the war upon 
insects is a cheap and effective contact insecticide. If our chemists 
can succeed in synthesizing such a compound it will afford a striking 
example of the value of chemical research to agriculture. 

Weevils in grain are a matter of deep concern to farmers, shippers, 
and warehousemen. Several highly promising new fumigants nave 
been developed from the department’s laboratory fumigation tests 
with some 300 organic compounds, supplemented by tests in box 
cars, chests, and a fumigating chamber. Perhaps the most promising 
fumigant for use against grain weevils is a mixture of ethylene 
dichloride (3 volumes) and carbon tetrachloride (1 volume). Thit 
mixture is noninflammable and cheap, has a pleasant odor, and is 
relatively nontoxic to man. 

Prior to the work done in the department to obtain satisfactory 
attractants and repellents for flies which infest animals, strongly 
odorous materials, such as pyridine, bone oil, fish oil, and nitroben¬ 
zene, were reconunended as fly repellents. The department’s investi¬ 
gations have proved that copper carbonate, an inodorous compound, 
IS more effective in repelli^ flies from meat than any of the highly 
odorous materials tested. The effectiveness of pine-tar oil as a rc'pol- 
lent dressing for wounds of domestic animals has been demonstraU'd. 
Large manufacturers of proprietary screw-worm fly killers and repel¬ 
lents are using pine-tar oils as the basis of their preparations in'ilead 
of coal-tar phenols as before. 

New Methods in Sugar and Sirup Production 

Because of the need of diversifying the utilization of products 
frem sugar cane, the possibility of producing unsulphured cane sirup 
of good quality from low-purity cane juice and of manufacturing the 
now cane product, cane cream, mentioned in last year’s rejiort, 
was investigated. A good blending sirup can be made from low- 
purity juices, and, when blended with low-purity refinery sirup, it 
gives a sirup of excellent quality. Several hundred cases of cane 
cream were manufactured and distributed commercially for the pur¬ 
pose of learning the reaction of the consuming public toward this 
new cane product. The origination of new products affords greater 
flexibility in meeting market conditions, which is of prime impor¬ 
tance to the cane-sugar industry of continental United States. Tnese 
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investigations illustrate the manner in which chemical technology 
can be applied for the purpose of facilitating the marketing of 
agricultural products to the benefit of the producer. 

Tests of Sugar-Bearing Juices 

In preparing cane and beet juices for recovery of sugar by crystal¬ 
lization, nonsugar substances in the colloidal state interfere with the 

g rocess. The removal of these materials to the greatest extent possi- 
le is desirable. By the use of an improved method developed in 
the Bureau of Chemistry it became possible this year for the first 
time to estimate rapidly the quantity of colloids in sugar-bearing 
juices. This method, termed the “ dye test,” together with ultrafiltra¬ 
tion, has given important information relating to the effect of cultural 
conditions and deterioration on the quality of the plant juices, infor¬ 
mation of special value in the study of clarification problems. The 
dye value has been found to be an index of the refining quality of 
raw sugar. Eealizing the value of such a test, both refiners and 
manufacturers of raw sugar are adopting it as a measure of control¬ 
ling or improving their factory operations. 

Lignin 

Investigations initiated by the bureau in 1920 upon the utilization 
of corncobs and other agricultural wastes for the production of the 
chemical furfural are now being applied commercially. An impor¬ 
tant constituent of cellular products such as corncobs, cornstalks, 
straw, etc., which is now almost entirely wasted, is lignin, which 
makes up from 20 to 30 per cent of the dry material. The bureau 
has succeeded in converting lignin into varnishes, dyestuffs, and 
various aromatic chemicals which give great promise of commercial 
utilization. Lignin may be called the greatest of all xmutilized agri¬ 
cultural wastes, and it occupies with respect to industrial possibilities 
the same position that was held by coal tar a century ago. The 
Bureau has published one article upon lignin from corncobs (Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc. 49:2031), and other contributions upon the subject 
are in course of preparation. 

Gossypol 

A research fellowship, established by the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, is devoted to an investigation which is being 
conducted in the laboratories of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
upon gossypol—a poisonous phenolic constituent of cottonseed. The 
presence of gossypol in cottonseed meal has resulted occasionally in 
the death of farm animals that have eaten too large a quantity of this 
substance. The results thus far obtained under this fellowship have 
thrown new light upon the chemical constitution of gossypol. T^en 
this phase of the problem has been solved experiments will be made 
upon the application of the information to the detoxification of 
cottonseed products. 

Enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act 

The Federal food and drugs act, designed to prevent the sale of 
adulterated or falsely labeled foods, drugs, and feeding stuffs, is a 
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benefit to consumers and producers alike. Through its enforcement 
the consumer may feel confident that the products he buys are what 
they are represented to be on the labels and the producer need fear 
no competition with low-grade goods masquerading as high-quality 
goods. Cooperation with the various industries in an effort to keep 
their products in conformity with the law and action against pro¬ 
ducers found guilty of deliberately adulterating or misbranding their 
goods were continued during the fiscal year just ended. 

Particular attention to citrus fruit was necessary this year because 
of the cold wave which swept over Florida in January, frosting much 
of the fruit then ripe or ripening on the trees. To protect the in¬ 
dustry agamst the stigma bound to result from the sale of large quan¬ 
tities of juiceless^ oranges, as well as to safeguard the interests of the 
consuming public, the department issued announcements warning 
shippers of the worthlessness of frozen fruit and reminding them 
that regulatory action would be taken against any shipments found 
to be dried beyond a specified tolerance. Some unscruijulous ship¬ 
pers disregarded these warnings and attempted to place unfit fruit 
on the market. Legal action brought in such cases resulted in the 
seizure of 142 shipments. 

Drugs 

An outstanding phase of the work under the food and drug.s act 
on drug products was the completion of an investigation begun 
several years ago of all pharmaceutical preparations on United States 
markets. During the year 45 per cent of all samples of such products 
collected in the East were either grossly deficient or contained an 
excess of the active medicinal ingredient. Such variations may bo 
due to imperfect mixing or to the natural deterioration of some of 
the ingredi^ts, such as nitroglycerin. Although it is difficult to 
prepare uniform pharmaceutical preparations, adequate control 
measures in manufacture would go a long way in preventing wide 
discrepancies between the label declaration and the condition of the 
product. The importance of being able to rely on the potency of 
these preparations is obvious. 

So-called acidophilus and Bulgaricus preparations have flooded the 
market during the last two years. An examination of the output 
of 21 representative manufacturers led to the conduhion that most 
of these products are useless. Ninety per cent of the samples 
examined contained few or no active organisms and tho.so that did 
show them contained the organisms in such small quantities that it 
would be necessary to consume enormous quantities of the prepara¬ 
tions to derive any benefit. Warnings of the uselessnes.s of tliese 
products and of the Government’s intention to fi-ee the market of 
misbranded, deteriorated, or contaminated pharmaceuticals liave been 
sent out to the trade. 

Insecticides and Fungicides 

Every year the department’s inmectors operating in connection 
with the enforcenient of the insecticide act of 1910, cover the field of 
commercial insecticides and fungicides fairly thoroughly. The older 
insecticides and fungicides become standardized and are recom- 
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mended by the manufacturers to be used in the manner and for 
the purposes for which they are effectiye. They are therefore easier 
to superyise. Each year, howeyer, many new products are put on the 
market, oftentimes by manufacturers who are ignorant both of 
entomology or plant pathology and of the law. Some of them are 
worthless, some are yaluablo products. 

In either case they are likely to be labeled with false and misleading 
statements and to lack the “ actiye and inert statement ” required by 
the insecticide act. Samples of this type require constant superyision 
and thorough analytical control. Some of the newly deyeloped insec¬ 
ticides and fungicides show signs of a general usefulness. Among 
these may be cited the fluorides and fluosilicates, pyrethrum extracts, 
organic mercurials and copper carbonate. Materials of this type are 
studied both with regard to their physical form and the conditions 
under which they must be used so that their labels may be intel¬ 
ligently criticized. 

Some time ago products consisting essentially of salt, sulphur, 
and lime or charcoal began to appear on the market. They were 
recommended for internm administration to animals to combat flies 
with which the animals are infested. These products were tested 
and foimd to be worthless. As a result a campaign against them was 
undertaken and they now seem to haye disappeared from the market. 

Calcium Arsenate Studied 

From time to time it is necessary to undertake the basic study of the 
chemical nature of an insecticide for the better understanding of the 
composition of commercial preparations containing it. Calcium 
arsenate, in particular, is a rather complex material. An inyestigar 
tion of all the compounds of lime and arsenic acid which has been 
under way for seyeral years has been completed. Twelye definite 
compounds haye been prepared in pure form and their physical 
and chemical properties haye been studied in detail. A complete 
account of this work will be published. 

The estimation of residues left upon fruit and foliage after 
spraying is often important, for reasons of health in the case of 
arscnicals, and for the estimation of adhosiyeness and lasting quali¬ 
ties in other cases. Quick field methods are desirable and such a 
method has been developed for detecting and estimating the quantity 
of sulphur left after spraying with litnc-sulphur solutions or other 
sulphide preparations. Tins ixicthod is being used by the inspectors 
of the Office of Blister Rust Control for determining whether currant 
and gooseberry bushes haye been dipped in lime-sulphur as required 
by law. 

THE SOIL SURVEY 

The soil survey cqyered a total area, during the fiscal year 1926-^7, 
of 23,199 square miles. Woi’k in soil mapping was carried on in 
69 suryey projectSj one or more projects being located in each of 
28 States. All projects were suryeyed in cooperation with some State 
organization. 

The work of the soil suryey is done primarily for the purpoM of 
accumulating data on the basis of which the fundamental prmciples 
of soil genesis deyelopment and use may be formulated. In doing 
this the study of the soil in its natural place is indispensable. Inten- 
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siVe studies not possible by field methods or equipment are necessary 
also, however, if the whole story is to be told. This work must be 
done in the laboratory and must be performed on material brought 
to the laboratories from the field. The collection of material lor 
this purpose must be performed in the light of the knowledge ob¬ 
tained by field investigation. Accordingly, much time and attcniion 
have been devoted to the methods of collecting samples. 

Soil-Erosion Studies 

Our soil specialists find that here, as in other parts of the world, 
failure to hold the absorptive surface soil of fields and pastures 
against tlie denudation of erosion has contributed to a much more 
rapid removal of the water that falls upon these eroded lands. The 
mellow topsoil that is gone was far more retentive of moisture than 
the comparatively impervious subsoil that sheet erosion has loft 
behind. These specialists believe that this wastage of the soil has 
as much to do with the constantly increasing fioods as all other 
factors combined. Many streams navigable a generation ago ai’o 
now clogged with soil d6bris. 

Failure to build terraces on sloping fields generally and to plant 
grass and trees on the steeper lands highly susceptible to rain wash 
accounts for much of the excess of water now sweeping down the 
Mississippi. If this kind of soil wastage on an enormous scale is 
not stopped there is little likelihood that floods will be controlled. 
Practically nothing is being done about this phase of flood preven¬ 
tion. There are no hillside terraces north ot the Arkansas River. 
The entire topsoil is gone from hundreds of thousands of acres in 
western Virginia, western Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, and 
southeastern Ohio. From these lands rain water courses much faster 
to the Mississippi than formerly. Terraces and grass wood lots, for¬ 
ests, and soil-binding and soil-building crops will vastly improve the 
flood situation. Not only will they slow up the run-off of water, 
but they will save the most valuable part of the soil, and will reduce 
the clogging of streams, which cuts down their carrying capacity 
and adds to the flood danger. 

Congress of Soil Science 

From the agricultural viewpoint one of the out stand injij scientific 
events of the year was the assembling oi the h'irst IntermitionnI (Jon- 
gross of Soil Science at Washington from June IIJ to ii2, 1027. Ofii- 
cial approval of this congress by the Federal (lovernnient was con¬ 
tained in a joint resolution cnactcit April .‘i, IDBO, which empowered 
the President to extend formal invitations to fonugn govornmonlH to 
be_ represented by dclegate.s. The International Society of Soil 
Science, headed by J. G. Lipman, of New Jersey, sponsored the con¬ 
gress. D. J. Hissink, of Holland, served as general secretary. 

FERTILIZER AND FIXED-NITROGEN INVESTIGATIONS 

^ The year witnessed progress in the development of a more con¬ 
sistent and comprehensive program of rc.soarch in fertilizer tech¬ 
nology, on the one extreme embracing the raw materials involved 
and on the other their actual application under field conditions. The 
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investigations include all the chemical elements of recognized fer¬ 
tilizer value, but of necessity are concerned principally with nitro¬ 
gen, phosphorus, and potassium. Work donei in . the American 
nitrogen-fixation industry promises at an early date increased sup¬ 
plies of agricultural nitrogen from this new source. The depart¬ 
ment’s laboratories served the industry by supplying fundamental 
data and engineering details. 

The immediate product of nitrogen fixation being ammonia, the 
efScient elaboration and conversion of that gas into a diversity of 
nitrogen compounds for agricultural use—such as nitrates, urea, and 
ammoniirm phosphate—^have been vigorously prosecuted. This has 
resulted in the development of new compounds and mixtures whose 
adaptability to fertilizer use has been tested through a study of their 
physical properties, and their behavior on mixing and storing. Their 
adaptation to use in seed drills has also been tested. At the same 
time the search for new or enlarged supplies of organic nitrogenous 
substances among agricultural or trade wastes has been fruitful. 

The year recorded further progress in the development of chemical 
processes of recovering agricultural potash from the potash-bearing 
minerals and trade wastes, of which there are liberal supplies in this 
country favorably situated with respect to agricultural areas. By¬ 
products to share the manufacturing costs of the potash are an essen¬ 
tial of modem potash recovery. The department’s investigations 
therefore consider primarily the useful products obtainable concur¬ 
rently with potash from these raw materials. American agriculture 
is still dependent on Europe for 75 per cent of its potash require¬ 
ments. A serious deterrent to the use of potash is the cost of its 
transportation which can be overcome only by the development of 
American potash industries situated closer to the farms. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Federal acts appropriating money for the support of the agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations place upon the department the re¬ 
sponsibility of administering these funds. The relationships thus 
established have tended to develop a conununity of interest and 
spirit of cooperation which have greatly strengthened the effort to 
promote agricultural research and extend its benefits. 

The income of the State experiment stations for the current year 
from the Hatch, Adams, and Purnell funds amoimts to $3,360,000 
and will increase under the terms of the Purnell Act $480,000 an¬ 
nually until it reaches a total of $4,820,000 for the fiscal year 1930 
and thereafter. 

The increasing Federal support of the stations provided by the 
Purnell Act is steadily expanding their research program, making 

g ossible broader and more effective cooperation with the department. 

uch cooperation has already resulted in a marked advancement of 
study of some of the larger national problems affecting agriculture, 
especially in the economic field, but also in the fields of food produc¬ 
tion and its use in the home and home betterment. 

Joint committees of department and station representatives are 
functioning effectively in promoting cooperative study on a wide 
scale of marketing and distribution of farm products, of vitamin 
847710—28-5 
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content of foods and their I’elation to human nutrition, of rural home 
management, rural social organizations and agencies, and of factors 
affecting the quality and palatability of meat. 

The total infcome of the stations from all sources is now close to 
$12,500,000, and their program of investigation is as bioad as the 
field of agriculture itself. The amount of funds involved and the 
conditions under which they arc grsinted, the wide interests to bo 
served, and the exacting character of effective research place a heavy 
burden of responsibility on those who administer these funds, in 
order that a high standard of productive research, measuring up to 
the needs and expectations of the public and justifying the generous 
support of Congress and the States, may be maintained. 

INSULAR EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

The agricultural experiment stations maintained by the depart¬ 
ment in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Eico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, 
established by specific authority of Congress, are trying to develop 
for each region types of agiiculture adapted to the needs of the 
people. In AJaska the problem has been that of establishing an 
agriculture suited to the seasonal variations in so large a region. In 
Hawaii and Porto Eico diversification of agriculture is the main 
problem. The large industries of sugar production and pineapples 
are well cared for by stations supported by the industries, and in 
Porto Eico the sugar industry is able to solve most of its problems. 
As a consequence the stations are doing little with these major crops 
and are devoting their attention to minor crops that will not com¬ 
pete with the larger ones but supplement them and furnish outlets 
for capital and industry that are not employed in the larger planta¬ 
tion operatjons. This diversification it is believed will tend to build 
up a better citizenship. In Guam the station is endeavoring to im¬ 
prove agriculture and agricultural practices that were in an unsatis¬ 
factory state. In the virgin Islands changed economic conditions 
called for a greater agricultural development, and the .station is 
trying to develop new lines of production. 

Every station has made progress in the field which it has tried to 
cover, and the way to successful enterprise has been pointed out to 
many to whom the ostablishod industries were closed. In all their 
work research has been kept in the foreground, and the rc.sulta of 
the experiments have been given application in other regions sonuv- 
what similarly situated. 

In providing for the insular experiment stations Congress estab¬ 
lished a policy separate from that governing its relations with the 
stations in the several States—^that is, the centralized control of the 
institutions. It was believed the Federal acts making appropria¬ 
tions to the States were not applicable in the various Territories and 
possessions. Greater latitude was given to the use of the funds, as 
it was recognized that none of the regions could profitably and 
economically carry out the requirements of the laws under which 
grants are made to the States. 

WILD-LIFE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Of vital concern to the continuance of the fur trade, which is 
one of the oldest industries of the country, is the perpetuation of 
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the source of supply of raw materials. So popular have fur gar¬ 
ments become that the demand for pelts is ever increasing. As a 
result overtrapping has been stimulated until fur-bearing animals 
are rapidly diminishing. Reports to the department indicate that 
the catch of fur in the wild has greatly fallen off in the past two 
years. Seeing the inevitable approach of this condition far-sighted 
men began several years ago to raise fur animals in captivity to 
supplement the natural supply, and fur farming is now a flourish¬ 
ing industry. 

For several years appropriations have been made available for 
the department to make investigations, experiments, and demon¬ 
strations in connection with the raising of riir-bearing animals and 
to study their geographic distribution and relations. To provide 
great quantities of attractive furs at reasonable prices, the dwindling 
stocks have been further supplemented in recent years by the pro¬ 
duction of suitable breeds of rabbits for fur, the meat being utilized 
for foodj, particularly in the West. 

That it may study the problems confronting producers of fur of 
all classes and advise them in the early stages of their undertakings, 
the department maintains a fur-animal experiment station in the 
Adirondack region, N". Y., and at the close of the year it had com¬ 
pleted arrangements for establishing a rabbit experiment station in 
southern California. 

Two other wild-life experiment stations are maintained by the 
department, one near Fairbanlcs, Alaska, for studying problems in 
reindeer production, including herd improvement and range manage¬ 
ment, and the other in Colorado for developing efficient methods of 
controlKng injurious rodents and predatory animals, from both of 
which practical results are being obtained. In addition, studies of 
experimental areas and of animals under selected environmental 
conditions are being made to furnish a basis for intelligently directed 
control efforts. 

Animal Pests of Crops and Stock 

Predatory wild animals, particularly wolves, mountain lions, 
bobcats, coyotes, and lynxes, take heavy toll of sheep, young calves, 
poultry, and other livestock, and make serious inroads on wild stocks 
of game, including deer, elk, and their young, as well as on ground- 
nesting game birds. In control campaigns directed by the depart¬ 
ment against predatory animals in the last fiscal year, the skins or 
scalps of 47 big gray wolves, 134 red wolves, 3t,887 coyotes, 246 
mountain lions, 8,677 bobcats, 41 Canada lynxes, and 186 predatory 
bears wore taken, representing a saving of $3,500,000 to livestock and 
wild game. All or this was accomplished in cooperation with 11 
range States, which through their legislative bodies, counties, and 
stock associations, added approximately $370,000 for the various con¬ 
trol campaigns to the $274,400 available in departmental funds. 

The department supervised control of injurious rodents in 14 
States west of the Mississippi River and in 11 of the Eastern States. 
Prairie dogs, groimd squirrels, pocket gophers, field mice, rahbits, 
woodchucks, house mice, porcupines, and rats are the cause of much 
damage to ^‘owinn and stored crops in farming districts as well as 
of much concern" n grazing lands on national forests and other 
public domain. The States contributed funds for the rodent-control 
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campaigns to the extent of $6413600, counties, stock associations, and 
individual farmers and ranchmen cooperating. In conjunction with 
$165,600 from the department’s appropriations, this resulted in the 
ti'eatment of 14,991,968 acres of infested Fedc'ral, State, and private 
lands. The savings thus effected in crop and range grasses for the 
year are conservatively estimated at $5,700,000. The funds used in 
control campaigns against both predatory animals and injurious 
rodents, including investigations of eradication methods, totaled 
more than $1,000,000 from cooperalors and slightly less than half 
a million from funds of the department, the grand total being 
$1,473,294. 

The Game-Bird Supply 

With increasing^ population and its correlated activities, the felling 
of forests, the draining of marshes, and the numberless development s 
that^ accompany the more intensive occupation of the lancl, it is 
Inevitable that there shoxild be some reduction of our wild life. 
This is especially evident in the case of our game birds, and notably 
during the past 25 years. The department has endeavored to check 
this decrease as far as possible by education regarding the value of 
our wild life and by the encouragement of salutary legislation. No 
game birds are more imioortant than the waterfowl. State, Kc'deral, 
and international protection have helped stem the tide of deslruction, 
but the real extent of our wild-fowl resources is in doubt. It is now 
planned, however, by a nation-wide series of simultaneous observa¬ 
tions to be made by trained volunteer cooperators, to gain a clearer 
view of conditions and enable the department to meet intelligently 
problems of game portection. 

Legal Protection of Birds 

The enforcement of the migi*atory-bird treaty act, which is under 
the direction of the department, is designed to carry out tlio toirus 
of the treaty between the United States and Great Britain by which 
the two countries undertake to provide protection for the song and 
insectivorous birds, the waterfowl, and the shore birds that luigrato 
between the United States and Canada. The activities of F(slei‘nl 
game wardens have improved greatly the conditions affecting the 
maintenance of these valuable creatures. The (lestru<‘tive |)ra<*ti<*e 
of the spring shooting of miginlory waterfowl has IxM'n stoppt^d 
generally, the sale of migratory game birds has been iirohibited, an<l 
violations by market gunners have been reduced. The migratory 
song and insectivorous birds, so valuable to agriculture, are now 
given the protection of a closed season under the provisions of this 
act. The Lacy Act, which is also administered hy the departnumt, 
j)rohibits the interstate shipment of wild animals in violation of 
State laws, and the cooperation extended in the enforcement of tliis 
act has resulted in an increased revenue to tlie States tlirough tlio 
institution of prosecutions based on evidence furnished by Unifiul 
States game wardens. The effect has been to restrict greatly illegal 
traflSc in furs and in the carcasses of wild animals. 

Perpetuation of Elk Herds ^ 

Through its administration of the winter elk I’ofuge, near Ja<‘k- 
son, Wyo., and of the national forests, wineh, aside from the Yellow- 
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stone National Park, include the principal remaining elk ranges, the 
department has been keenly interested in the so-called “ elk problem,” 
centered largely in the State mentioned. The elk of this region com¬ 
prise the last of the big-game herds that formerly ranged nearly 
across the continent. Although summer forage for elk is ample, the 
■winter range has become greatly restricted through settlement of the 
country, and in tmusually severe winter seasons the feeding conditions 
for the elk are deploi'able and many of the animals die of starvation. 

To consider the elk problem and provide remedies for present con¬ 
ditions, an elk commission, members of which were designated by 
the chairman of the President’s Committee on Outdoor Recreation 
from representatives of Federal and State Governments and of 
important conservation organizations, met in Washington early in 
March. 

Elk Commission’s Findings 

The commissicaj’s rec<mimendationSj recently published, were that 
provision should' be made for an optimum number of 20,000 elk in 
the so-called Jackson Hole herd, to which special consideration was 
given at that time, the needs of other elk herds to be considered 
later; that certain additional lands be acquired for winter-refuge 
purposes along Jackson Valley; and that as a basis for future admin¬ 
istration of the herds studies be made of the life history of the elk. 
In accordance with this last recommendation the department has 
begun an intensive study of grazing and feeding conditions for the 
elk and of their parasites and diseases by cooperation of several of 
its bureaus and other interested agencies. 

Upper Mississippi Wild-Life Refuge 

More than 60,000 acres, from all sources, have been acquired for 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild-Life and Fish Refuge, for which 
Congi'ess has authorized an appropriation of $1,500,000, The people 
of the surrounding region and conservationists generally throughout 
the county have supported enthusiastically the establishment of this 
refuge. Eventually the refuge should include about 165,000 acres 
of lands subject to overflow along the Mississippi between Wabasha, 
Minn,, and Rock Island, Ill. The limitation of $6 an acre as the 
average price that may be paid for lancL slowed do-wn the acquisition 
work considerably during the year. Most of the land desired com¬ 
mands a higher price, and under the present limitation it is not likely 
that more than 10,000' acres can be added during the coming year. 
The funds provided probably are ample for the pmpose, but it is 
desirable to increase the existing average limit per acre, for prolonged 
efforts to purchase at the present figure will increase the overhead 
cost materially. 

EXTENSION WORK 

The cooperative extension staff at the end of the fiscal year num¬ 
bered 5,056 persons, an increase of 90 during the year. Of this num¬ 
ber, 3,603 were employed in the counties, 2,263 being in agricultural 
work, 910 in home demonstration work, 153 in boy? and girls’ club 
work, and 277 in extension work with negroes. Subject-matter 
specialists located at the State agricultural colleges numbered 977, of 
whom 774 were full-time and 203 part-time workers. Administrative 
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officers, supervisors, and assistant supervisors numbered 475. Th^e 
figures show an increase of 90 county workers and 5 administrative 
and supervisory workers, with a decrease of 5 subject-matter 
specialists. 

Total funds available for cooperative extension work during the 
year amounted to $20,148,800, an increase of about $350,000 over the 
previous year. Of this amount, 36.3 per cent was contributed by 
the Federal Government, 28.4 per cent from State appropriations, 
and 35.3 per cent from county appropriations and contributions of 
local organizations. Approximately 95 per cent of all funds used 
for cooperative extension work came from public sources. The allot¬ 
ment for extension agents in the counties was $12,629,042, or 62.7 
per cent of the total; administrative expenses were $1,134,080, or 5.6 
per cent, and supervision of county extension workers cost $2,188,512, 
or 10.9 per cent of all extension funds. The cost of employment and 
maintenance of subject-matter specialists was $3,831,492, or 19 per 
cent of the total. The remaining 1.8 per cent was expended for 
activities of the Federal Extension Service in Washington. 

Improvement in Farm Practices 

Reports of extension agents showed that in more than 4,100,000 
instances improved practices were adopted on the farms and in the 
fpm homes in 1926, an increase of more than 100,000 over the pre¬ 
vious year. The principal projects in which improved practices 
were adopted were the growing of cereals, legumes, forage, and hor¬ 
ticultural crops, dairying, animal husbandry, rural engineering, agri¬ 
cultural economics, foods, nutrition, house furnishing, home health, 
and sanitation. Demonstration^ meetings, tours, campaigns, and 
press articles were among the effective means of bringing desirable 
practices to the attention of the rural public. More than 222,000 
volunteer local leaders gave important assistance to paid extension 
workers. 

Enrollment in boys’ and girls’ 4r-H clubs was .586,156, of whom 62.8 
per cent completed the projects in which they were engaged. This 
was an increase of 21,000 in total enrollment and of .39,000 in the 
number completing their assigned work. Nearly 50,000 voIiiid('er local 
leadeiy assisted the pai<l extension worluT.'? in' tin* training of Ixjys 
and girls. The club membem were enrolled in 41,234 local clubs. 

Emergency Activities 

_ Extension workers gave aid in meeting soriou ,<3 oraorgency situa¬ 
tions which arose during the year in different sections of the country. 
The sharp fall in cotton prices in 1926, due to the very large crop, 
ted to the adoption of an extension program to lesson the financial 
distress of cotton growers. Extension workers urged farmers to 
grow cash crops other than cotton, to increase their acreage of feed 
CTops, and to grow at home more of the food consumed by the family. 
They advised increases in dairying and poultry raising, both to pro¬ 
vide additional dairy and poultry products for homo use ana to 
supplement cash i icomes.^ Corn, annual legumes, potatoes, and sweet 
potatoes T/ere grown on increased acreages. 

The d^age to farm property in southern Florida by the hurri¬ 
cane of September 18, 1926, made it necessary for farmers to find 
sources of income from which quick returns could be obtained. Ex- 
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tensioa agents aided in relief work and in helping farmers to obtain 
loans for the purchase of seeds and supplies. 

Motion Pictures 

Eighteen new motion pictures were completed during the year, the 
more important being 3 reels on the corn borer and its control, a 
2-recl picture on coopei-ative marketing, and 6 reels on road building 

JO national parks. A 2-reel picture on women’s vacation camps, 
and 3 reels illustrating farmers’ week meetings at western colleges 
portrayed some of the newer developments in extension work. The 
department now has 222 different motion pictures, of which 1.792 
copies are available for circulation. 

FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

By completing in the last fiscal year the construction of 8,306.1) 
miles of the Federal-aid highway system not previously improved 
with Federal assistance, the total thus improved was increased to 
64,209.7 miles, or approximately a third of the total of 185,772 miles 
of important intersta.te roads in the system. As more than an equal 
mileage has been- improved by the States without Federal aid it is 
probable that-iibout three-quarters of the system is now initiaUV 
inmroved^ 

In ad^tion to the new construction above reported, secondary 
stage^/^f improvement were conmleted during the year on 1,376 
“dl^ previously improved with Federal aid. This secondary im¬ 
provement consists largely of the surfacing with gravel of roads 
PY^viously graded, or the further improvement of gravel roads by 
^rfacing with a higher type of material. This is necessary to enable 
the low-type highways to withstand the constantly gi’owing traffic, 
which, following the upward curve of motor-vehicle registration, has 
doubled since 1921, the year in which the Federal-aid highway system 
was designated. 

The Federal-aid roads now completed are classified according to 
type of surface as follows: 


Typo ol surface Hllcs 

Graded and drained- 10,708.9 

Sand-clay- 5,721.7 

Gravel_ 26,647.« 

Walerbound macadam- 1,809.9 

Bituminous macadam- 3,680.0 

Bituminous concrete- 1,818.9 

Vortland cement concrete_14,391.8 

Brick_ 773.8 

Bridges_ 167.6 

Total_ 64,209.7 


In addition to these completed roads, 10,103 miles were under con¬ 
struction at the end of the fiscal yea,r, and 2,395.6 miles had been 
approved for construction. These projects with others to be initiated 
later will constitute the program ox the coming year. 

The Federal-aid highway system, in which all of these roads are 
included, is limited in each Slate to 7 per cent of the total mileage of 
highways, and within this limitation includes the most important 
interstate and intercounty highways. The Federal appropriations 
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which are applied to the improvement of the system are apportioned 
among all the States in proportion to their area, population, and 
mileage of rural post roads. On this basis each State receives a part 
of each appropriation, which, in proportion to the mileage ot the 
designated system, is greatest in the Middle Atlantic and Now ii<ng~ 
land States and least in the West and East South Central States. 

Banked on the basis of the average density of highway traflic the 
several sections of the country are found to take practically the J^ame 
order, thus indicating that the apportionment of Federal aid is 
highly consistent with traffic requirements. 


National-Forest Highways 

The improvement of national-forest highways is of particular 
importance in the 11 Western States and Alaska, not only for the 
protection and development of the forests themselves, but also to 
provide means of transportation across them. As practically every 
transcontinental road must at some point jiass through one or more 
of these areas, it is essential that there be a close correlation between 
the forest-road construction and the pix)^»ram of Fedoral-aid road 
improvement. This has been accomplished oy tke esiablishmeni of 
a iorest-road program through the cooperation ^f the Bureau of 
Public Eoads, the Forest Service, and the affected StS^v^Js. 

The more important roads from the standpoint of tratir£|orost com¬ 
munication are constructed under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Public Koads; those required mainly for the protection and adminis¬ 
tration of the forests are built and maintained by the Forest 

Eoads of the first class constructed during the year by the Bureau 
of Public Eoads have an aggi'egate length of 452.8 miles, of wh^ 
3t8.9 miles are in the 11 Western States and Alaska, and the remaiF" 
ing Y3.9 miles are widely scattered in the Eastern States. Added t<S 
the mileage previously completed these roads advance the total com-^ 
pleted to 3,498.5 miles, located by States, as follows: 


Mileage of forest roads completed to June SO, 1021 

Alaska_ 

Alabanm--- 

Arissona- 

Arkansas--- 

Ctthforuia__ 

Colorado---- 

Florida__ 

Georgia_ 

Idalao_ 

Minnesota_ 

Montana_ 

Nevada_ 

New Hampslnre__ 

New Mexico- 

North Carolina_ 

Oregon-- 

South Carolina_ 

South Dakota_ 

Tennessee_ 

Utah_ 

Virginia_ 

Washington___ 

Wyoming-- 


151.(52 
r>, <K) 
237.12 
5t5, liS 
252 l(J 
2(55. m 
(5i.24 
18.5t) 
430 58 
34.57 
343. (51 
103.1)1 
3.59 
101,17 
30.27 
510 Cl 
5,27 
41. ra 
37.83 
285.00 
11.88 
188.30 
231.90 


3.40K45 


Total 
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Distribution of Surplus War Material 

The distribution of surplus war material begun by the department 
in 1919 was brought to jpractical completion during the past year. 
Only a small quantity ot explosives now remains and this will be 
distributed during the coming year. The total value of the material 
distributed, exclusive of explosives, is estimated at $242,500,000, and 
practically all of it has been used by the States in furtherance of the 
improvement of the highways. 

The material distributed, including motor trucks, tractors, road- 
building equipment, and tools, has been especially useful in the’ 
maintenance operations which are carried on with State forces, dif¬ 
fering in this respect from construction which is largely conducted 
on a contract basis. When the war equipment was first offered, a 
number of the States were insufficiently equipped to carry on this 
essential work. In such States the material received from the Gov¬ 
ernment was used to make timely repairs to highways which other¬ 
wise probably would have deteriorated for lack of the necessary 
maintenance equipment. 

The surplus explosives have been usefully employed in road con¬ 
struction and, by farmers, in the clearing and drainage of agricul¬ 
tural land. Converted into forms suitable for agricultural purposes, 
various war explosives of an estimated value of $9,600,000 have 
been supplied at cost in carload lots to State agricultural colleges 
and other distributing agencies, and by these have been sold to 
farmers at prices considerably below the market price. , 

Highway Research 

The highway research carried on by the Bureau of Public Roads 
is designed to promote economy in design and construction and to 
improve the service value of the highways. Of special importance 
in the work of the past year have been the studies of the pos¬ 
sibility of reducing the effects of motor-truck impact by changes 
in the spring, wheel, and tire equipment of vehicles, and by refine¬ 
ments in the surface finish of roads. 

« 

THE FOREST SITUATION 

The forest situation in the United States remains critical. Gradual 

f ;ains in forest protection and in timber growing on privately owned 
and are being made, but our forest products are still obtained 
largely through timber mining, not through practices which insure 
replacement. The idle-land evil is probably extending, though at 
a decreasing rate. One by one industrial units operating on virgin 
stumpage in the Lake States and the South come to the end of their 
raw material, and vanish; and often the lumbering of second-growth 
timber is still merely a prolongation of the process of depletion. 

This, however, is not a complete picture. It sets forth only the 
dark side, a side which needs to be frankly recognized. To assume 
that the country’s forest problem is virtually solved and that it 
will work itself out shortly as a matter of industrial evolution would 
be a serious mistake. The situation demands a larger program of 
public action than has yet been entered upon. Yet there are excel¬ 
lent reasons for optimism. 
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The forest situation in the West is, on the whole, in better shape 
than in the East. Primarily that is because so much of the western 
timber is in national forests. They contain one-third of the saw 
timber and almost two-thirds of the forest land. Other forms of 
public ownership raise the total acreage so owned to 72 per cent. 

]<\)r the entire country, on the otlier hand, 4 acres out of every 5 
arc privately owned. With so large a part of the western forest 
land in ])uluic ownership, and with the certainty that most of the 
present Federal and State timberlands will continue to be held as 
permanent public properties, the West should never have to face a 
problem of forest restoration as acute as that now confronting 
the East. 

The greatest obstacle to more rapid progress in forestry in the 
West is the fact that altogether too much mature timber is seeking 
a market through manufacture. The immense volume of stumpage 
in private hands creates a pressure to liquidate which makes the 
underlying economic condition of the lumber industry in that region 
unstable. What is needed more than any other one thing in prac¬ 
tically all parts of the West is relief from this pressure. 

National Forest Timber Sales 

The presence of the national forests, of course, makes this pressure 
materially less than it otherwise would be. Were the publicly owned 
timber of the West private property, orderly marketing would be 
incomparably more difficult, waste far greater, and the prospect of 
rational forest land use much more distant. The national forests 
also serve as proving grounds of practices necessary for timber 
growing and &us exert a powerful educational influence on the 
mmber industry. 

It is objected, however, that selling western national-forest timber 
even in tne present moderate quantities tends to increase mai'kot 
instability. In comparison with the total cut, that derived from 
the national forests is insignificant. Although they contain one- 
fourth of the standing timber in the United States Ihcy furnish but 
2 per cent of the total lumber cut, and in Oregon anti Washingfon 
less than 3% per cent of the cut. Stumpage prices are not put low 
to attract purchase but are maintained at a fair level and subje(>ted 
to competitive bids. Virtually all the timber sold goes cither io 
meet the needs of a local public dependent upon neighboring national 
forest lands for their supplies, or to maintain local mdnstrios already 
established, or to help the economic development of regions which 
would be held back without offerings of national-forest stumpage, 
or to prevent the waste of timber through its docadcncOj or through 
failure to dispose of it when intermixed private timber is being cut. 
The policy of utilizing national-forest timber is conservative, and 
it should not augment the current tendency toward ovorcutting in 
the West. 

The total cut from the national forests last year, both for lumber 
production and for poles, ties, mine timbers, pulp wood, piling, 
fencing, fuel, and like uses, was the equivalent of 1,170,000,000 board 
feet under sales, 88,000,000 board feet under free use, and 83,000,000 
board feet under agreements for the exchange of timber for* private 
land within the forest boundaries. At the current rate of cutting 
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for all these purposes some 400 years would be required to harvest 
the present stands of merchantable timber in the national forests. 

Further Needs for Public Action 

In recognition of the obstacle to the investment of private capital 
in timber growing "which a long period of carrying charges on young 
forests sets up, California enacted and Oregon considered legislation 
designed to protect young gro"wth from overheavy taxation. There 
can be no question of the need for finding more rational and equitable 
methods of taxing lands devoted to timber growing than the methods 
now prevailing in most States. Since the situation in the Northwest 
is a difficult one for timberland owners and for progress in forestry, 
the study of the tax problem inaugurated by this department under 
authority of the Clarke-McNary law will be extended into that 
region during the present fiscal year. While in the main the funda¬ 
mental economic conditions created by the large supply of private 
timber awaiting manufacture in the Northwest, as against the ab¬ 
sorptive capacity of present markets, will have to work themselves 
out, it is sound public policy to adopt any reasonable measures that 
will hasten the process of adjustment and increase the feasibility 
of private timber growing. Keforestation on a substantial scale has 
already been undertaken by industrial interests in several portions 
of the West. With the adjustments in taxation and industrial organ¬ 
ization that are feasible, there are strong reasons for confidence that 
the West will make the transition from the exploitation of virgin 
forests to timber growing without having to pass through a stage of 
depletion like that which now exists in the East. 

But the West contains only one-fourth of the forest land in the 
United States, and although it now has three-fifths of the saw timber 
in the entire country, even under intensive forest culture it can not 
permanently produce much if any more than one-fourth of the 
present annual drain on our forests. Further, in course of time it will 
itself consume most of what-it grows. The East consumes three and 
one-half times as much lumber as the West. It has approximately 
five-eighths as much standing saw timber. Less than per cent 
of its forest land is publicly owned. WTiat are its projects for 
timber growing? 

Prospects for Timber Growing 

In many ways they are decidedly encouraging. Public realiza¬ 
tion of the importance of the forest problem and interest in its 
solution are more marked than ever before; State forestry, including 
the promotion of timber planting, shows rapid progress; municipal 
forests are being extended; there has been a substantial enlargement 
of organized fire protection and advancing efficiency in protec¬ 
tion efforts; and there is taking place a gradual expansion of farm 
forestry and industrial forestry, and a steadily growing interest on 
the part of landowners in the economic possibilities of timber crops. 
On the other hand, private owners are still uncertain whether timber 
growing can be made profitable, partly because of high fire hazards 
and the danger of higher taxes than mis form of land use can sup¬ 
port; insufficient knowledge, both silvicultural and economic, is avail- 
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able for their guidance; there is lacking adequate means for acquaint¬ 
ing private owners with the best practices that have been worked out, 
and with the benefits obtainable through their use; and there has 
been vei^ meager development of eastern public forestiy in the 
form of Federal and State forests, to point the way to private owners 
and to bring under management the considerable areas for which 
public ownership is distinctly required. 

Forestry in the South 

The progress that the Southern States have made in public provi¬ 
sion for forestry has been unequaled in any other region during the 
last five years. Since 1928 six Stales have inaugurated forestry work, 
and the only one which still remains without any provision for it 
is Arkansas. Including Missouri in the group of Southern States 
13 are now cooperating with the Federal Government in protect¬ 
ing their forest lands against fire. The interest of southern timber- 
land owners in the possibilities of forest production is becoming 
widespread; a considerable number of them are alread^y engaged 
in it. The South has great advantages for continuous timber pro¬ 
duction and likewise very great need for it as a means of maintaining 
industry, increasing wealth, and keeping land in use. Yet public 
activities to promote timber growing will have to be enlarged if 
the transition to wise land use for this purpose is not bo regret¬ 
tably delayed. 

In both the Appalachians and the Ozarks the bulk of the timber- 
land is in large private holdings, chiefly of lumber, pulp and paper, 
and other industrial enterprises, or of individual lumbermen. Fed¬ 
eral land purchases to build up national forests in the Appalachians 
and the Ouachita and Ozark National Forests established in Arkan¬ 
sas by withdrawing public lands for this purpose have extended 
public administration to a limited part of the total area; forest pro¬ 
tection under State leadership is steadily gaining ground; and indus¬ 
trial forestry is being undertaken on the holdings of a few companies. 
The State of Pennsylvania has purchased more than 1,100,000 acres 
of her mountain lands and is putting them under administration as 
State forests. North Carolina and Tennessee are joining in an 
effort to acquire and donate to the Federal Government 700,000 acre.s 
in the Great Smokies to be administered as a national park. There 
is every reason why many of the Southern States should have large 
State forests covering their more rugged portions. 

“ Piney Woods ” Country 

The “ Piney woods ” country of the South presents very different 
conditions. From eastern Maryland to eastern Texas tno Coa.stal 
Plain contains a large percentage of forest land. This southern 
pine belt comprises more than 100,000,000 acres which will probably 
be put to its best use through timber growing rather than agricul¬ 
ture. Most of the original pine has been cut. It has contributed 
enormously to the economic life of the South, and the forced cessa¬ 
tion of its lumbering will be a severe blow to the region. In spite 
of the inveterate southern custom of woods burning, enough second 
growth has sprung up and reached mercliantable size to prolong 
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somewhat the southern pine-lumber and naval-stores industries. But 
only the general practice of timber growing will make them per¬ 
manent on an extensive scale. 

The southern pinelands, however, have another possible form of 
use. Grass often covers the cut-over lands with an apparently lux¬ 
uriant forage crop. Stock raising is general, and the prevalence of 
forest fires has been due first of all to the belief that it improves the 
pasturage. Far too little is known regarding the best methods of 
livestock production in the South. There is no adequate knowledge 
of how far it will be practicable and advantageous to combine timber 
growing and grazing under improved meth(Ss, or where one or the 
other will constitute the more profitable use. Fires, grazing, and 
timber reproduction are bound together in a difficult problem of 
land management. And in addition the question enters as to where 
and to what extent the cut-over pinelands might better be devoted 
to agriculture than to forest use or pasturage. Thus the problem 
of forestry in the pine country of the South brings into view many 
matters that must be subjects of research. The time is ripe for rapid 
change, and with suitable public leadership, assistance, and educa¬ 
tion timber growing will surely work into the place in southern land 
use that its prospective returns justify. 

Joint Program for Southern Forestry 

Concretely, the States of the South and the Federal Government 
should share in a program jointly devised to obtain adequate pro¬ 
tection of all forest lands against fire, to provide the research neces¬ 
sary to the best land use, to pass on the knowledge yielded by re¬ 
search to those able to profit % applying it, to locate public forests 
of sufficient number and extent to exercise a powerful stimulating 
influence on private forestry, and to devise and enact enlightened, 
economically sound laws witn respect to forest taxation. 

Pulp and Paper Industry in Alaska 

A notable development of the year in national-forest administra¬ 
tion was the initiation of two projects for the utilization of pulp 
timber in Alaska—^by far the largest sales of Government timber that 
have ever been made. There are two national forests in the Terri¬ 
tory, both on the coast. The larger and more southerly is the Ton- 
gass. It is here that the pulp-timber areas covei-ed by the present 
sales are located. Together they embrace more than 8,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood stumpage. The Tongass has all told about 120,000,000 
cords of such stumpage, and its estimated permanent growth or con¬ 
tinuous yield of piupwood is at least 1,000,000 cords annually. This 
would permit an output for aU time of not less than 1,000,000 tons of 
newsprint paper a year, or one-fourth the present consumption of 
the entire United States. The sales now under way contemplate an 
output within five years of 120,000 tons annually. 

The entrance of the pulp and paper industry into the Alaskan 
region will be of almost immeasurable importance to the Territory. 
A capital investment of at least $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 will be 
necessary in connection with each of the two projects now inaugu- 
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rated. Part of this investment will be for the development of water 
power. The power sites, like the timber, are public px'operty, and 
m consequence a coordinated development of both resources in the 
best interest of the Territory is made possible. The Federal Water 
Power Commission and this department are pursuing a joint policy 
under which pulp-wood areas and the water power necessary to 
make their operation feasible are blocked up together and made 
available to the same manufacturer, after advertisement and com¬ 
petitive bidding. 

The consummation of these two sales will write the end of a long 
chapter in the history of the effort to make conservation a means 
for promoting the sound development and permanent prosperity of 
Alaska. For a good many years there was widespread misunder¬ 
standing of the aims and methods proposed, and natural doubt in 
Alaska of the outcome. Many believed that the Territory was being 
strangled under a locking up of its natural resources. The contrary 
was true. Private acquisition of the timber and water-power re¬ 
sources of the Tongass National Forest would have been chiefly for 
speculative profits. 

Permanent Development in Alaska 

The national-forest timber has always been open to sale on liberal 
terms to any puirhaser wishing to use it, and has been sold in in¬ 
creasing and substantial quantities. It is the sole support of a flour¬ 
ishing local lumber industry and afforded a cut last year for all 
purposes equivalent to more than 50,000,000 board feet, log scale. 
At the same time the Forest Service has energetical^ sought to 
interest outside capital in the possibilities of pmp and paper pro¬ 
duction. The long effort has now apparently succeeded. Umike 
any other heavily timbered region of the United States, the Alaskan 
coast will not become the scene of temporary exploitation leading to 
timber depletion, but can look forward to the development of jienna- 
nent forest industries in keeping with the capacity of the forest lands 
to sustain them. 

National-Forest Idle Land 

In my report of last year I called attention to the large areas of 
burned-over land on the national forests needing to be planted in 
order to restore them to productivity. While in the main tho.se non¬ 
reforesting burns are a heritage from long ago, each bad fire season 
such as that of 1920 adds new areas. Through the acquisition of 
cut-over lands to build up eastern forests the need for planting to 
make all the land productive is furth4r increased. 

The present appropriation for national-forest tree nurseries and 
planting is too small to make an appreciable impression on the 
2,000,000 acres of idle land within the forests. Not to get tree crops 
started on this land is bad economy from every standpoint. The 
land adds to the public cost of administration without a counter¬ 
balancing prospect of future timber. To i:rge reforestation for 
private owners while allowing the Federal properties to remain 
with considerable areas bare of valuable tree growth, though its 
restoration at a moderate outlay is entirely feasible and would con- 
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stitute a prudent investment of public funds, is lacking in consist¬ 
ency. This work should be enlarged at the earliest possible time. 

National-Forest Grazing Fees 

The proper basis on which to determine the fees charged for 
grazing livestock on the national forests has been under discussion 
between the department and the stockmen for some years. After 
a painstaking appraisal of the 30,000 odd grazing allotments, extend¬ 
ing over four years, the Forest Service proposed a new scale of fees 
based primarily upon what is being paid for the use of similar pri¬ 
vate range. This involved a considerable increase of the fees in 
most national-forest regions, which many stockmen vigorously 
opposed. 

To obtain an independent and impartial review of all the ques¬ 
tions at issue, I obtained the assistance of Dan B. Casement, an 
experienced and entirely disinterested western stockman, who after 
six months of painstaking inquiry submitted a report approving the 
range appraisal methods developed by the Forest Service and the 
principles underlying the fees proposed. Mr. Casement recom- 
mendedj however, some changes in the scale of fees proposed, to 
harmonize them more fully throughput the various regions, and 
certain reductions to bring the principle of commercial valuation 
into better balance with the ^cial and economic benefits sought in 
the administration of the national forests. Mr. Casement’s report, 
in which the Chief of the Forest Service concurred, was then sub¬ 
mitted to the livestock men for their study and consideration. 

Early in January, 1927, I met with the stoctoen in conference 
in Salt Lake City. After two full days’ discussion, I approved the 
schedule of fees originally developed by the Forest Service, as 
modified by Mr. Casement’s recommendations, with such further 
modifications as might be found equitable to adjust aU fees fairly 
between the different national forests and regions. The new scale 
of fees will be put into effect, where increases aie called for, through 
graduated annual inci-eases for four years beginning January 1, 
1928. The final fees will be fully in effect on and after January 1, 
1931. Since the present term permits expire in 1935,1 informed the 
stockmen that no changes in glazing fees for the ensuing 10-year 
period would be made unless the basic conditions had materially 
altered by that time. 


Adjustment of Charges 

One of the important features of the new schedule of grazing fees 
is to adjust the charges more specifically to the value of each range 
allotment, in lieu of the flat regional rates largely applied heretofore. 
Hence there will be considerable diversity in the individual fees. 
Averaging all grazing allotments, however, the effect of the change 
will be to i-aise the present average rate for cattle from 10.4 cents to 
approximately 14.4 cents per month, and the average rate for sheep 
from 2.9 to 4.5 cents. No charge is made for livestock of eitiber class 
under 6 months of age. 

The decision has been accepted in good part by at least most of 
the livestock permittees. Bange and business conditions in the live¬ 
stock industry have improved materially; and the advantages of the 
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greater stabilization of range use on the national forests under the 
10-year permit system are becoming more and more evident. 

. Home Economics 

The Bureau of Home Economics is the national agency for collec¬ 
tion and distribution of data on food composition. Those data, arc 
not only necessary for all studios in human nutrition but arc basic 
terms in the application of principles of nutiition in everyday menus 
and corrective diets. During the last year all available figures on 
the composition of retail cuts of beef, veal, and lamb, and the more 
usual fruits and vegetables, have been analyzed and prepared for 
publication. 

Accumulated facts on American food habits show that the average 
farm family is much better fed than the average city family of the 
same income level. The food contributed from the farm to family 
living adds considerably to the income of the family on the farm. 
Studies on method.s of keeping accounts have resulted in the prepara¬ 
tion of an account book based on the forms found most useful by the 
women cooperating in this study. A number of women are keeping 
accounts which will be used as the bases for suggested household 
budgets. 

Long-continued tim^ studies with housewives are furnishing a very 
good picture of how the rural housewife is spending her time. In 
lightening her load, electric equipment is of great value and is be¬ 
coming increasingly available. Studies have been inaugurated to 
show which kinds of electrical equipment will be of most value to 
her, and which may be operated naost economically. 

The Bureau of Home Economics has been called upon by other 
bureaus to cooperate in studies having to do with utilization of 
various food products. Meat studies have been made to determine 
the influence of production factors on palatability. Cooking tests 
have been started on the domestic almond to determine what changes 
are necessary in the methods applied to foreign almonds in order to 
yield the most satisfactory product Advice has also boon furnished 
to different cooperative organizations in regard to the form in which 
the housewives can utilize their products to the best advantage and 
at the same time decrease certain of the marketing costs. Tlu* or¬ 
ganization of cooperative marketing makes po.sail)lo boiler control 
of marketing metliods, as well as the ada])tation of production to 
the amount the market can absorb. 

THE GRAIN FUTURES ADMINISTRATION 

In connection with the enforcement of the grain futures act and 
the supervision of transactions in futures on Ihe 12 exebangos desig¬ 
nated as contract markets, daily reports were received from all 
clearing members showing the volume of trading for exustomers, 
together with the changes in open commitments from day to day. 
During the fiscal year the total volume of trading in gi'ain tor future 
delivery on all contract markets aggregated 19,964,384,000 bxlshels 
against 24,604^867,000 bushels during the previous year. Of the 
total trading in all grains, 12,r)84,39i,000 bushels, or 63 per cent, 
represented trading in wheat futures in comparison with 18,344,- 
889,000 bushels, or 74% per cent, for the year preceding. 
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The transactions in wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
aggregated 10,619,503,000 bushels, or a little more than 84 per cent 
of the total trading in wheat on all markets, against 15,869,030,000 
bushels, or 86% per cent the previous year. The total volume of 
trading in wheat was considerably smaller during the past year, and 
the daily price fluctuations were less pronounced. During the first 
half of the crop year, when the greater portion of the wheat was 
being marketed, the average daily price range of the dominant 
futures at Chicago was only 1% cents as compared with an average 
daily range of 3% cents for the corresponding period as applied 
to the 1925 crop. 

Early in the year the New York Produce Exchange was desig¬ 
nated as a contract market under authority contained in the gram 
futures act. The trading in wheat futures on the New York Pro¬ 
duce Exchange was started on August 2, 1926, and was applied to 
both domestic and bonded wheat. It is the only market east of 
Chicago trading in grain futures and while the volume of trading 
has not been large it gives promise of becoming a factor of no little 
importance t^^ough the affording of suitable hedging facilities in 
connection with the heavy export movement of grain through the 
port of New York. 

RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Among the acts passed at the last session of Congress was a measure 
(S. 4746) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to collect and 
publish statistics of the grade and staple length of cotton covering 
both the current crop and the carryov^er, and limiting to five the 
number of reports to oe issued on the condition, progress, and prob¬ 
able number of bales of the current crop. Another act passed affect¬ 
ing cotton (S. 4974) amended the cotton futures act by providing that 
differences above or below middling in future contracts shall in all 
cases be settled on the basis of the average commercial difference of 
not less than five of the bona fide spot markets designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for this purpose. An act was also passed 
(S. 2965; prohibiting boards of trade or similar organizations from 
excluding from their membership and privileges representatives of 
cooperative associations or producers’ organizations acting for a 
group of such associations. 

The last Congress also added to the regulatory laws administered 
by the department the act of February 15, 1927, to regulate the im¬ 
portation of milk and cream into the United States; the act of March 
4, 1927, to safeguard the distribution and sale of certain dangerous 
caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other substances in interstate 
and foreign commerce; and the act of March 3,1927, to prevent the 
distribution or dumping, without good and sufficient cause therefor, 
of farm produce received in interstate commerce by commission 
merchants and others and to require them truly correctly to 
account for all farm produce received by them. Aid was rendered 
the administrative officials of the department in formulating the regu¬ 
lations required by these three acta, and one of the assistants in this 
office participated in hearings held in Boston’and New York on the 
milk-importation regulationa 
84771'’—28-6 
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Weeks Forestry Law 

The National Forest Reservation Commission, at its two mootings 
held during the year, authorized the purchase by the department of a 
total of 135,000 acres in 12 States. During the year there were pre¬ 
pared, executed, and approved 200 agreements of purchase for the 
acquisition of lands covered by authorizations of the commission; 
and titles to lands in excess of'365,000 acres wore examined, 178,512 
acres of which have been acquired by the United States. Apju’oxi- 
matcly 52,000 acres of land, titles to which have been examined, are 
now in condemnation, and 135,000 additional acres are in process of 
ac(juisition. The amendment of the Weeks forestry law so as to per¬ 
mit payment of awards in condemnation cases, upon the approval of 
the proceedings by the Attorney General, has materially expedited 
the handling of condemnation cases. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

The Office of Information has continued to utilize three channels— 
department publications, the pre®, and radio broadcasting—in dis¬ 
seminating the results of scientific studies. 

During the year congressional and miscellaneous demands called 
for the distribution of 27,877,340 copies of the department’s various 
publications. Included in this figure are all classes of bulletins, 
circulars, periodicals, and other publications of an informational 
nature. There were printed during the year a total of 28,871,920 
copies of department publications. 

Farmers’ Bulletins are the most popular of the several types of pub¬ 
lications issued by the department. Of the 11,360,952 of these dis¬ 
tributed, 7,841,328 were sent out by Senators or Representatives in 
Congress, and 3,519,624 in response to requests sent to the Office of 
Information. 

A new series called Depaitment Leaflets was started. These jjub- 
lications are confined to practical directions and rccoinmernlaiions 
in regard to specific remedies or methods. They are written in an 
informal, popular style and are limited to four or eight jjages of 
text matter and illustrations. It is believed that this series will 
accomplish a marked saving in the cost of making available to 
hundreds of thousands of persons the department’s vast amount of 
information. 

It was decided to discontinue the Department Bulletin series with 
No. 1500 and to replace it with a series called Technical Bulletins. 
Department Circulars were discontinued with No. 425 and I'eplacsed 
by Circulars. The name of the Miscellaneous Circular series was 
changed with No. 110 to Miscellaneous Publications. The changes 
were made in the interest of greater clearness and definiteness. Each 
new series began with No. 1. 

After several years of issuance in multigraph form, the Agricul¬ 
tural Situation, issued monthly, was changed to a printed publication 
carrying the same general type of economic information. This 
change was made in order to provide for a wider distribution of this 
type of infoimation than was possible in multigraph form. In the 
printed form it is available to anyone interested at the subscription 
price of 26 cents per year. 
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The Forest Worker, another publication issued in mirueograph 
form, was changed to a printed form, so that the information it con¬ 
tained could be made available to all who care to subscribe for it. 
The subscription price is 25 cents per year. 

The weetiy issue of Crops and Markets was discontinued on Decem¬ 
ber 31,1926. With this change there was some expansion in the size 
of the monthly issue, and arrangements were made for issuing in 
mimeograph form the important market reports formerly given in 
the weekly issue. 

The Press Service 

A healthy interest in the welfare of agriculture is reflected in the 
increasing attention given to the industry in the press. Daily news¬ 
papers are devoting more space to agriculture—^particularly to de- 
velopnlMits in the scientific and economic fields. In this use of 
agricultural information the department is a willing cooperator. 

Information of news interest and of educational value originating 
in the department is made available to the press through the de¬ 
partment’s press service in the Ofiice of Information. “ Spot news ” 
is given immediate distribution to aU national press associations and 
to some 200 press representatives in Washington. In addition it is 
mailed in mimeographed form to all presumably interested publica¬ 
tions. Other information, such as that relating to the general agri¬ 
cultural situation, new developments in research, regulatory meas¬ 
ures, or extension projects, as well as reviews of department bulle¬ 
tins, is mimeogra^ed and given wide but selected and classified 
distribution. 

Daily, weekly, and semiweekly newspapers, farm journals, trade 
and technical magazines and miscellaneous publications, of which 
there are more than 22,200 in the United States, are reached either 
dii-ectly or indirectly in this way, with the result that this agricul¬ 
tural information ultimately reaches millions of readers. Mimeo¬ 
graphed releases of this kind averaged between four and five a day, 
or totaled more than 1,200 in the last year. Many special articles 
also were written for limited or exclusive use. 

Still another outlet for information is the printed weekly Clip 
Sheet which goes to all weekly and semiweekly newspapers, and to 
other publications serving a large circulation. It contains short 
stories of timely interest and educational value. Another service 
inaugurated last year for country weeklies and mimeographed imder 
the title “ Page, Line, and Paragraph ” is so much in demand that 
its distribution has been extended recently to include county-seat 
weeklies and semiweeklies. It now goes to some 10,600 papers of 
this class, aU of which serve a large rural circulation. It consists 
of seasonal and useful information on agricultural practices and 
home making. 

Eepresentatives of the press, free-lance writers, and other con¬ 
tributors to publications usmg agricultural matterj are encom’aged to 
call at the press service headquarters for suggestions for special ar¬ 
ticles. Assistance is given them in obtaining subject material and 
illustrations for featuring such special articles, a service which 
results in the publication of much valuable agricultural matter. 
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The Radio Service 

One of the projects carried out by the department’s radio service 
in its first full year of broadcasting a comprehensive technical infor¬ 
mation service, was an inquiry into the use of this service, and of 
radios in general, by farmers. During the 1926-27 season, the. radio 
service sent 10,000 questionnaires to individual farmers, county 
agricultural agents, and managers of broadcasting stations. The re¬ 
plies are incorporated in a report, The Number and Uses of lladio 
Sets on Farms in the United States, April 1, 1927. On April 1, 
1927, dicro wore 1,251,186 radios on farms in the United States, an 
increase of 128 per cent over the number on farms July, 1926. 

The repoi't was used as a guide in planning the radio programs. 
This season’s programs include three of last year’s favorites: Aunt 
Samm;^’s daily housekeepers’ chat, the noontime farm flasks, and 
the United States radio farm school, as well as eight special features. 
The special features for 1927-28 are: The poultry chats, a new 
progi-am worked out in answer to numerous requests for a special 
poultry program; the young folks’ progi'am; insect and wild-animal 
allies and enemies; primer for town farmers; the farm news digest; 
and chats by the weather man. Two new special monthly programs 
are scheduled: The agricultural situation review; and special monthly 
farm playlets dramatizing agricultural problems. 

The services are well i-eceivod by broadcasting stations. More 
than 100 commercial stations were broadcasting the department’s 
programs in October. Hundreds of letters received from farmers 
cite instances of how those programs are put to use. Farmers re¬ 
port increased profits through improved marketing practices learned 
in farm radio lessons. More cotton on fewer acres, better food in 
the home, and better crops at lower cultivation costs, are listed among 
the benefits received. Thousands of individual requests have been 
received for literature mentioned in the services. Fifty thousand 
free copies of Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes and 165,219 free Farm 
School pamphlets have been issued. 

LIBRARY 

The resources of the library of the department have been increased 
during the past year by the addition of 14,168 books, pamphlets, 
and bound periodicals and by the current issues of approximately 
3,400 periodicals. As in previous years, more than half of these 
were received by gift or in exchange for department publications. 
The library is particularly rich in its collections of periodicals and 
official and society publications. Exchanges are received from every 
State in the Union, from our neighbors on the north and south of 
us, from the British Isles, from all the countries of Europe, from 
Asia, from Australia, from the islands of the Pacific, in fact from 
every civilized country. These books, periodicals, bulletins, and 
reports are invaluable sources of information on the subjects under 
investigation by the department. 

Three additions were made during the year to the mimeographed 
series of Bibliographical Contributions of the library, namely, No. 
12, entitled “Peat: A Contribution towards a Bibliograi>hy of the 
American Literature through 1925”; No. 13, entitled “A Classified 
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List of the Soil Publications of the United States and Canada”; 
and No. 14, entitled “List of the Publications on Soils Issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 1844-1926.” The 
last two were specially prepared for distribution at the First Inter¬ 
national Congress of Soil Science held in Washington, June 13-22, 
1927. In the Bureau of Agricultural Economics library the follow¬ 
ing additions were made to the mimeographed series of Agricultural 
Economics Bibliographies: No. 17, “Farm Youth; A Selected List 
of References to Literature Issued Since January, 1920”; No. 18, 
“Price Fixing by Governments, 424 B. C.-1926 A. D.,” “A Selected 
Bibliography, including some References on the Principles of Price 
Fixing and on Price Fixing by Private Organizations ”; No. 19, “ The 
Apple Industry in the United States: A Selected List of References 
on the Economic Aspects of the Industry.” 

PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT 

On June 30,1927, the department had on its rolls 21,661 employees, 
of whom 4,791 were located in Washington and 16,870 stationed 
in the field service. This number is an increase over the employees 
on June 30, 1926, of 84 in Washington and 836 in the field service. 

The expansion of certain activities for which increased appropria¬ 
tions were provided by Congress, and additional duties required of 
the department by legislation were responsible for the additional 
personnel employed, more than one-half of which was required for 
the enforcement of the European corn-borer control act. As noted 
in my last report, the employment situation in the department is 
becoming more stabilized, as shown by the decrease in the turnover in 
the personnel from 11.41 per cent in 1926 to 10.69 per cent in 1927. 
In the Washington force about 60 per cent of the total turnover 
occurred in the first three grades in the clerical and custodial services. 

During the year 69 employees were retired from the service, 30 due 
to age and 29 on account of disability. In 1926 the retirements were 
16 due to age and 16 on account of disability. This increase seems 
largely due to greater readiness on the part of employees whose 
usefulness has been impaired by age or infirmity to avail themselves 
of the increased annuity recently provided under the retirement act. 

Many employees have recoived advancement through promotion to 
higher grades involving more exacting duties. In a reasonable num¬ 
ber of cases moderate increases in compensation have been granted, 
in recognition of competent and efficient service. Since there are 
practical limits beyond which compensation can not reasonably be 
increased without the assumption of new duties and added responsi¬ 
bilities, employees have been encouraged to fit themselves for further 
advancement by pursuing educational courses or by broadening their 
knowledge of the technical details of departmental work. 

W. M. Jabdinb, 
Secreta/ry of Agriaultwre, 




FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Expenditures, Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1927 

Fundi} expended and obligated for work under the supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year which ended June 30,1927, including road 
building, totaled $153,049,018.04, classified as follows: 


(1) Reffulm work 


For ** regular work/* or activities for which the department Is directly 
and independently responsible, as follows: 

Office of the Secretary_ 

Office of Information---- 

Library--- 

Office of Experiment Stations- 

Extension Service- 

Weather Bureau--- 

Bureau of Animal Industry- 

Packers and Stockyards Administration- 

Bureau of Dairy Industry- 

Bureau of Plant Industry- 

Forest Service----- 

Bureau of Chemistry----— 

Bureau of Soils (including Fixed Nitrogen Kesearch Laboratory) — 

Bureau of Entomology- 

Bureau of Biological Survey- 

Bureau of Public Roads,*--- 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics- 

Bureau of Homo Economics- 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board-----—-- 

Federal Horticultural Board--- 

Grain Futures Administration- 

Farmers’ seed grain loans- 


$1.099. 
1,097. 
83, 
344, 

1, 679, 

2, 698, 
»12, 405, 

403, 

618, 

3, 804, 
10, 522, 

1. 464, 
591, 

2 , 666 , 
947, 
448, 

6, 014, 
126, 
189, 
774, 
101 , 
264, 


604.49 
838.48 
490; 08 
090. 88 
951. 35 
192.04 
536. 86 
786. 96 
308.18 
661. 27 
303. 61 
864. 98 

981.44 

, 426. 57 
700.16 
058.90 
293.94 
890. 89 

171.44 
290.75 
698. 87 
425.58 


Total expenditures for regular work. 


47. 037.961.12 


(2) Other tha» regular work 

For work administered by department, support^ 
provided as direct aid to States or for special forestry and wlld-llfe 
conservation work and similar objects, as follows: 

(a) Special conservation-- 

Cooperation with States In Are 
protection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams- $704,224.24 
Cooperation with States in 
farm forestry extension and 
distribution of forest plant- 

Ing stock_ 116,436.25 

Acquisition of lands for protec¬ 
tion of forested watersheds ^ 

of navigable streams- 1,001,290. 79 

Acmilsltlon of land for ixpper 
Mississippi River wild life 
ana fiah refORO- 88,08t. 27 


SnTfiaYrefORe. - 88,08t.27 , 

(b) Colleges and stations— 

Payments to State agricultural 
experiment stations for re¬ 
search work under Hatch, ^ 

Adams, and Purndl Acts— 2,880,000.00 
Payments to State agricultural 
colleges for extension work 
in agriculture and home eco¬ 
nomics under Smith-Lever 
Act_ 6,880,000.00 


$1.909,982.66 


8,760,000. 00 


»Including $3,606,000 paid to livestock owners as Indemnities for animals 5estroy^ In 
connection with tuberculosis eradication, and $6,084,810.07 for meat-inspection service. 
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447,852. 80 


For work administered by department, supported by Federal ^ funds 
provided as direct aid to States or for special forestry and wild-life 
conservation work and similar objects—Continued. 

(c) Forest Service receipt funds— 

Payments to States for benefit 
of county roads and schools 
(nationaHorest receipts)— $1,299,090.69 
Poadb and trails for States 

(national-forest receipts)—. 447,852.80 
Coopprativ<‘ work, consisting 
principally of forest road 
and trail construction, also 
improvements, fire preven¬ 
tion and suppression, dis¬ 
posal of biusli in timber-sale 
operations, and investigative 
work (paid from private con¬ 
tributions) - 1,461,167.15 

Eefunds to users of national- 
forest resources of moneys 
deposited by them in excess 
of amounts required to se¬ 
cure purchase price of tim¬ 
ber, use of lands, etc_ 60,396,91 


ber, use of lands, etc_ 60,396,91 

(d) Road construction— 

Federal-aid highways— 

Payments to State high¬ 
way departments for 

road construction_82, COS, 559. 70 

Highway research and in¬ 
vestigational studies— 279,006.25 

82, 977, 665. 95 

Forest roads and trails- 0,095,000.87 


$3, 268, 507, 56 


-^- 92, 072, 566.82 

Total expenditures for other than regular work-$106,011, 050.92 

Total expenditures for all purposes- 153,040, 018.04 


Expenditures for Regular Work 
(1) Net cost of uoorlc 

As indicated by the foregoing table, total expenditures during the fiscal year 
1927 for what may be designated as the “ regular work ’* of the department 
(as distinguished from work supported by Federal funds administered by the 
Department of Agriculture but made available for direct use by the States or 
for special conservation purposes), were $47,037,961.12. Partially offsetting 
this amount, earnings in connection with these activities during the year, 
aggregating $5,087,412.05, deposited in the Treasury of the United states to 
the credit of “miscellaneous receipts,” and $182,818.79 received us foes for 
classifying cotton and credited to the revolving fund for that i)uri)Ose, make 
the actual net cost to the Federal Government of the depurtmeuCH regular 
work $41,167,730.28. 

(2) Distribution by types of acthity 

The total expenditure of $47,000,000 for regular work was dlsiribut(‘(l by 
types of activity approximately as follows. 
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Types of activity 

Amount 

Per cent 

(a) Research (including investigations and exi)eriments in animal and plant pro¬ 

duction, breeding, and improvement, in methods of controlling diseases, insects, 
and other anim^ and plant posts, for soil and fertilizer studies, for farm manage¬ 
ment practice, marketing, and crop utilization investigations, and other scientific 
studies and investigations,of the fundamental problems of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, forestry, etc., by moans of laboratory and field experiments) . 

(b) Extension work (demonstration and educational work oy means of county 

agricultural, homo demonstration, and boys* and girls* club agents, through 
exhibits, motion pictures, or otherwise, with a view to tho dissemination, by 
direct contact of the information developed by the experiments and discoveiies, 
of the depai (ment and the various States). 

$10,600,000 

22.6 

2,400,000 

6.1 

(c) Eradication or control (direct control of eradication of plant and animal dis¬ 

eases, insects, and other posts, through organized campaigns, either independ¬ 
ently or in cooperation with State agencies). 

(d) Service work (Including such activities as the administration and protection of 

the national forests, the weather service, crop and livestock estimating, market 
news service, shipping-point and terminal-market inspection service on form 
products, and other work of like character for the benefit of the public, not pri¬ 
marily involving research or the enforcement of special laws of a regulatory 
nature) „ _-_-_ 

9,000,000 

19.1 

16,000,000 

10,000,000 

47,000,000 

31,9 

(e) Regulatory work (administration of some 40 regulatory laws, such as tho 
food and drugs act, meat inspection law, plant and animal quarantine acts, mi¬ 
gratory-bird treaty act, cotton futures and cotton standards acts, grain standards 
act, wfirehnuse act, etc.)-.-_ - _____ 

21.3 

Total. 

100.0 



Expenditures for all Purposes, Distributed by Types of Activity 

The total expenditure of approximately $153,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927, 
covering all funds disbursed or adnainistered by the department, was distributed 
by types of activity about as follows: 


Items 

Research 

Extension 

Eradica- 
1 tion or 
control 

Service 

activities 

Regular work, or ordinary activities of department. 

Special forestry and wild-life conservation.,. 

Oolleges and stations (payments to States under Hatch, 
Adams, Purnell, Smith-Lever, and supplemental 

acts) - , TT,.r-,.r^ - - ^ - 

$10, COO, 000 
136,000 

< 2,880,000 
« 36,000 

$2,400,000 

>45,000 

8 6,880,000 

$9,000,000 

$16,000,000 

>1,820,000 

Forest Servlca receipt funds___ 


»3,226,000 

Federal-Did and forest roads_ 

8280,000 



flrncd total., - __ ., ... _ 








Percentage of grand total.-. 


Items 

Regulatory 

work 

Road con¬ 
struction 

Total 

Amount 

Percent¬ 
age of 
grand 
total 

Regular work or ordinary activities of department....... 

$10,000,000 


$47,000,000 

1,900,000 

8,760,000 

3,260,000 

92,080,000 

3a 7 
1.3 

6,7 

2.2 

eai 

Spo<*lal forestry nnd yrild-life ennservatinn _ 


Colleges and stations (payments to States under Hatch, 
Adams, Purnell, Smith-Lever, and supplemental acts).. 



Fcre<>t receipt funds,,- n -T TT — - 



Federal-aid and fnrest roads _, - 


$91,800,000 

Grand total_________..j 


10,000,000 

6.6 

91,800,000 

6a 0 

163,000,000 

100.0 

loao 

Percentage of grand total__ 




1 Forest taxation and timber insurance studies, under appropriation “Forest fire cooperation” (Clarke- 
McNary reforestation act), 

»Cooperation with States in farm forestry extension work (Olarke-McNary reforestation act). 

• Cooperation with States in forest fire protection and distribution of forest planting stock under Olaike- 

McNaty reforestation aotipurchase of forest lands, under Weeks forestry law; and purchase of lands for 
Upper Mississippi River wfid Life and Fish Refuge ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i Payments to Stale agricultural experiment stations for research work under Hatch, Adams, and Pur¬ 
nell Acts, 

* Payments to State agricultural colleges for extension work under Smlth-Iiever Act. 

« Forest investigative work under appropriation “Cooperative work, Forest Service.” 

9 Used principally for county road and school purposes in national-forest States. ^ 

« Highway research and investigational studies under appropriation for Federal-aid highways. 
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Income from Department’s Activities, Fiscal Year 1927 

Incident to the department’s work during the fiscal year 1927 direct receipts 
totaling $8,509,678.29 were covered into the Treasury and flues were imposed 
and judgments recovered by the courts amounting to $111,554.03 in connection 
with the enforcement by the department of the regulatory laws which devolve 
upon it for administration and execution, as follows: 


(1) Receipts 


ia) Deposited to credit of miscellaneous 
receipts fund: 

Regular work— 

Prom business on the national 

forests_-_$4,652,566.06 

Prom other sources_ 1,034,846.09 


Other than regular work— 

Ten per cent of net receipts from 
business on the national for¬ 
ests, appropriated as a special 
fund for forest road and trail 

construction in 1928- 

Proceeds from sale of surplus war 
materials transferred to Staies 

for road-construction work- 

Contributions from private coop¬ 
erators, appropriated as a spe¬ 
cial fund for road and trail 
construction, fire protection 
and suppression, brush dis¬ 
posal, and investigative work 
on national-forest and pri¬ 
vately owned lands_ 


614,040.68 
23,917.29 


1, 607,463. 34 


$5,687,412.05 


2,045,421.31 


Total deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts fund-$7,732,833.36 

(b) Deposited to credit of applicable funds of department: 

Pees collected for classifying cotton, deposited to credit 

of revolving fund for conducting this work_$182, 818.70 

Reimbursement to various appropriations of department 
for expenditures made therefrom___ 604,021.34 

Total deposited to credit of funds of department_ 776,839.93 


Total receipts___ 8* 609» 673.29 


(2) Fines 

Pines imposed and judgments recovered by the courts in connection with 
violations of statutes entrusted to Department of Agriculture for 
enforcement_____ 111,664.03 

Total direct income from activities of Department of Agricul¬ 
ture---- 


8,621, 227.32 















WHAT’S NEW IN 
AGRICULTURE 




ABACA Fiber Cleaning For more than a century the entire 
Machine Saves Work world supply of ahac4 or “mauila 
JL JLand Does Better Job hemp” fiber has been cleaned by a 

slow, laborious, and wasteful band¬ 
stripping irrocess. With the crude handmade implement that is 
used for this work (fig. 1) a man will ordinarily clean from 20 to 25 
pounds of fiber in a day, and it is estimated that the average abac5. 
“stripper” cleans less than 2 tons of fiber as a year’s work. The 
labor of moie than 75,000 men has been required to do the work that 
can now be done with 350 machines. 

The disadvantages of cleaning abacS, fiber by this antiquated 
method have not been limited to the unnecessary waste of labor. In 
the hand-stiipping process there is loss of fiber both in the preliminary 
work of preparing the fiber ribbons^ and in the subsequent work of 
drawing these ribbons under the stripping knife, resulting in a total 
loss of aboTit one-half the fiber in the stalk. As many different 
kinds of sti ipping knives are used, there has been no uniformity in the 
|)roduct, and it lias Ix'en found necessary to establish more than 20 
different commercial grades of abac4 fiber. Large quantities of 
inferior fiber are produced by the hand-stripping process, and the 
annual production of “damaged” fiber, which is fiber of such poor 
quality that it can not be included in any of the recognized com¬ 
mercial grades, has amounted to nearly 25,000,000 pounds. 

United States Consumption 150,000,000 Pounds 

Abacs, fiber is used principally for the manufacture of manila 
rope, and about 150,000,000 pounds of this fiber are consumed 
annually in the United States. The lugh production costs of abacfi 
fiber, which are duo largely to inefficient methods of cleaning, are 
reflected in the prices both of abacS, fiber and of manila rope. During 
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the five-year period from 1922 to 1926 there was a docroasc of more 
than 6,000_tons in the annual imports of abaci fiber into the_United 
States, while our annual bill for abaci increased during this same 
period nearly $9,000,000. 

It has long been recognized that, with increasing labor costs and 
growing competition from other cordage fibers, the hand-stripping 
method of cleaning abaci must eventually be replaced with a machine- 
cloaning process. During a period of at least 50 years repeated 
attempts have boon made to perfect a machine for cleaning abaci. 
Machines of many different types have been constructed, only to 
be subsequently abandoned. The machine inventors, in most 
instances, have attempted to construct a small machine that could 
be moved from place to place in the abaci fields and to devise a 
cleaning process that would be only a modified form of hand stripping. 



Fiq 1 —Stripping abaci fiber by hand m the Philippine Islands. A nbhon oi “time" is pullod 
under a finely seriated knife, scraping away the ])uli) 


It now appears probable that largo, permanently installed machines 
will be used for cleaning abaci_ fiber and that tho stripping will bo 
replaced by a beating process similar to that used for cleaning hisal 
fiber. 

During the early part of 1924 the United States Dopartnumt of 
Agriculture conducted experiments in the Province of Cebu, in th(» 
Philippine Islands, to determine if abac§, can bo cleaned with the 
same machines that are used for cleaning sisal fiber. Twenty abacfi 
stalks were brought from a plantation in the interior of tho island to 
the coast town of Sibonga, where a sisal machine was located, and 
these stalks were cleaned with this machine. Tho fiber obtained in 
tMs first test was of inferior quality, but it was demonstrated that 
the machine would clean abac4. The results obtained indicated that 
with certain changes in adjustment it would be possible to clean a 
satisfactory quality of fiber with this machine. 
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The data obtained in this experiment were furnished the agents foi 
the machine, who made arrangements for conducting a more coin- 
piehensive scries of teats with another machine of the same type 
that was located on the island of Mactan. One thousand stalks of 
abacfi were brought to this island from several different Provinces, 
and a series of experimental cleaning tests were made. Careful 
records wore kept of this work, and the machine-oleancd fiber was 
sent to a cordage mill in the United States foi mill tests. The results 
obtained in these experiments were so promising that early in 1925 
this machine was moved to the Province of Davao, in the island of 
Mindanao, where it was installed on an abacH, plantation. The 
experimental work was continued at this place until it had been fully 
demonstrated that this machine could be economically opeiatcd in a 
commercial way on an abacA plantation. During 1926 one of the 



Fit. 2 —MilUor cl( nmnR ab w A Tlio flbt r-clommg machino is manntod on the second floor to 
f K ihtuto the removal ol th(‘ bagasse, winch compnsob muio than 96 per cont of tho i aw mutonal 


largest abaci plantation companies in the Philippine Islands pur¬ 
chased and installed on its plantation one of these machines, which 
has since hoen in regular operation. (Fig. 2.) 

While this work has boon in progress in tho Philippine Islands, a 
plantation eompany in Sumatra has developed another abacA- 
cleaning machine. Tho Sumati'a macliincs are of tho same general 
typo as those that are being used in tho Philippines, and machmo- 
cloanod abacA of good qualitjc is now being produced in commercial 
quantities both in the Philippine Islands and in Sumatra 

Advantages of Machine Method 

Tho more important advantages in the use of these large machines 
for cleaning abac A fiber are the reduction in the labor required, the 
increase in the quantity of fiber obtained from a given quantits^ of 
law material, and the production of a fiber of uniform quality. 
The use of largo, automatic machines for cleaning abaoA fiber will 
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entirely eliminate the preliminary work of preparing the fiber ribbons, 
which requii‘es as much labor as the actual work of stripping; it will 
eliminate at least 50 per cent of the waste of fiber; and it will greatly 
simplify the present complicated system of grading abaca fiber. 

The pioneer work with abac4-cleaning machines has boon dorm, 
but there still remain a number of problems to be solved. Improve- 
ments can undoubtedly be made in the machine itself, and the 
methods of drying and brushing the fiber are yet to be perfe(5te(L 
The change from the old hand-cleaning methods to the now systmn. 
of machine cleaning will require an almost complete roorganizjation 
of the abac4 industry. This will be a difficult work and one that 
can not be accomplished in a short period of time. It is a change 
that must be made, however, if the Philippine Islands are to compete 
successfully with other countries in the production of abacfi fiber. 

H. T. Edwauds. 


ALFALFA of Ladak Ladak is the name that has been given 

Z\ Variety is Promising to a promising new variety of alfalfa 
JL JLfor Northern States that was introduced from the Proviiu'O 

of Ladakh in northern India. In 1010 
a small packet of seed of this alfalfa was received through the 
Office of Forei^ Plant Introduction under S. P. I. No. 20927. In 
1911 four additional packets were procured from the same source 
under S. P. I. Nos. 30433, 30434, 30435, and 30436. All live lots 
were labeled Medicago falcaia but proved to be hybrids between the 
yellow-flowered species, M. falcata, and the purple-flowei’cd speoicvS, 
if. sativa, with most of the M.jalcata characteristics such ^ color of 
flowers, shape of pods, and general habit of gi'owth predominating. 

The various lots of seeds wore sown in short rows at several of the 
northern experiment stations, and while some lots were mixed more 
or less with seed of the yeUow-flowered sweet clover, the alfalfa plants 
from each lot proved to be of the same general type. Because of ils 
unusually vigorous growth, apparent resistance to drought an<l (M>l<k 
abundant seeding habits, and wide range of flower (‘olors, this 
alfalfa attracted attention from the fii*st. In the original sowiiigs i\u^ 
predominant flower color was yellow, but as a result of natural 
crossing that has taken place with purple-flowered strains sirn^e its 
introduction into the United States, the proportion of purjile (Iow<‘rs 
has gradually increased until shades of purple and similar <m>Io!'s are 
now predominant. 

The promising appearance of this alfalfa led to efforts lo iiuu’easc^ 
the seed until enough was available for sowing plots whi<‘Ii were first, 
established in 1919. Since that time Ladak alfalfa has bei’tn k*ste<l in 
comparison with other varieties at several experiment stations in tb<^ 
northern Great Plains (fig. 3) and to a limited extent farther <aist. 
In 1926 arrangements were made for growing 2,000 pounds of see<l 
xmder contract. This seed was distributed to farmers mostly through 
the State experiment stations in the late winter and early spring of 
1927, from which several favorable reports have already liecn re<*ei ve<l. 

Ladak alfalfa has consistently shown somewhat less winfm'killing 
than the hardy commercial alfalfas such as Grimm and tlie Northern 
Common, and in the majority of cases has yielded a sommvhat 
greater tonnage of hay and generally has prodin't'd bett(*r s<m'< 1 <»rops. 
It makes a remarkably heavy first crop, outyielding otlu^r varieties 
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by a considerable margin which at times has amounted to as much 
as a ton per acre under favorable conditions. It ib therefore especially 
valuable in those regions whore, because of a limited moisture supply 
or a short growing season, only one cutting is normally possible. The 
variety ordinarily becomes dormant in the fall somewhat earlier than 
Grimni allalfa and recovers more slowly after cutting. However, 
after the new shoots start they develop very rapidly and are usually 
ready for cutting as soon as the hardy commercial varieties. Wliile 
outyiclding such varieties as Giimm and Dakota (^ommon in first 
cutting, it"is more than likely to fall below them in tonnage of later 
crops. Regardless of this fact, however, Ladak alfalfa has usually 
equaled or exceeded in total yield for the season the varieties grown 
in comparison with it in the Northern States. It is the opinion of 
some that the hay is of better quality, having finer stems and being 
more leafy. Somewhat to the surprise of the experimenters in tests 



condu<‘ted at Manhattan, Kans., Ladak alfalfa stands among the 
three oi* four highest yielding varieties. It has not been as seriously 
adVeted l)y the bacterial wilt as the commercial alfalfas. 

While the tests thus far conducted with the Ladak alfalfa have not 
shown any extraordinary superiority over Qrimm alfalfa, still the 
advantage is believed to be sufficient to justify calling attention to 
the possibilities of obtaining larger yields from this variety, particu¬ 
larly in those regions where only one crop is ordinarily obtained. 
Even though the advantage in any individual case may not be great, 
it is believed that in the aggregate the advantages to be derived from 
more general use of the variety under those conditions to which it xs 
adapted would be considerable. The supply of seed commercially 
avaUable is at present very limited, but it is probable that there will 
soon be a (‘onsideiable increase from the sowings made in the spring 
of 1927. 


11. L. Wlstover. 
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ANIMAL Disease The stockman of tho pieaontday faces 
/\ Prevention Through many proWoms relating to the proyon- 
JL ^.Biologic Products tion, control, and eradication of animal 

diseases which foi’inoiiy were unknown 
to him. Many factors are responsible for this situaiion. Close 
housing of livestock is more common, frecpiently without due 
regard to proper ventilation and sanilation. Transportation of 
animals, by both train and motor truck, is conducted on a siuilc' 
not approached in earlier years. Ready means of transportation 
permits of tho shipment of all kinds of livestock long distances with 
resulting opportunities for carrying infection into new areas. Ex¬ 
posure to disease brought into' stockyards by infected animals is 
another possibility, present chielly at the small markets where veteri¬ 
nary inspection is not maintained. When exposed or infoctoil ani¬ 
mals are sent to farming centers such animals become the mcans_ of 
spreading disease in the community. More ready transjiortation 
among the countries of tho world has had its influence in distributing 
diseases heretofore confined to restricted areas. 

Some Diseases Preventable by Immunization 

The necessity of controlling animal diseases has been a powerful 
impetus in the development of biologic products as one means to 
tho desired end. Although diseases now give tho stockman more 
concom, science has contributed a wealth of knowledge helpful to 
thoii- control through sanitation, imm\inization, and other methods 
formerly not available. Blackleg, which for years was a source ol 
enormous losses to cattle growers, no longer need cause such loas('s, 
since immunization may be effected with reasonable certainty when 
treatment is applied at the proper time. But it took many years of 
research and experimental work to develop a dependable means of 
controlling this disease. Hog cholera long caused great losses an(l 
prevented hog raising under some conditions. Whole herds 1‘re- 
qtiently were destroyed by the disease in a few days and their owneis 
made bankrupt. 

Anti-hog-cholera serum (fig. 4), well known now to practically all 
swine growers, was developed by tho Bureau of Animal Imliistry, 
and affords the stockman a ready moans of controlling this diseaM'. 
If it is applied judiciously in connection with prop(>r sanitary nuuis- 
ures, the disease eventually may become an ineonsidi'rable factor in 
swine growing. Hemorrhagic septicemia, which has long been <tf 
grave concern to stockmen, particularly cattle and she(U) fe<ulers, 
need no longer cause large losses. Pi-oducts are available for use* 
which if properly applied at tho right time will immunize tho animals 
against it. However, since the period of incubation in this disease 
covers a span of only a few houra and booauso several days arc re¬ 
quired to produce immunity, it is necessary that treatment he ap¬ 
plied some time before the animals are exposed to tho disease while 
en route from their home premises. 

Use as Diagnostic Agents 

Gradu^ly ineans of controlling tho different diseases by (piaran- 
tine, sanitation, and immunization are being developed. Further- 
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more, biolo^c agents, such as tuberculin and inallein, are available 
for diagnosing the presence of such diseases as tuberculosis and 
glanders, which are insidious in their first stages and not discernible 
by clinical symptoms. The uscfiilness and importance of biologic 
products in preventing or controlling diseases can not be questioned, 
yet they may be dangerous unless prepared, distributed, and used 
under proper conditions. It is of great importance that the products 
bo of suflicient potency to accomplish the purpose for which they are 
intended, but it is vastly more iinportant that they shall be pure and 
free from any contamination which may transmit disease. (Fig. 5.) 
It is this danger which causes the department, under authority from 
Congress, to prohibit the importation of any biologic product, be it 



1 1(1 4 - Injitting “iimaunos^' with vlius blood to make seruin-producmg hogs. The entire pro- 
cosb o! serum piofiuction requires several weeks 


virus^ serum, toxin, or some analogous jiroduct which in whole or in 

f jart 18 derived from animals susceptible to diseases which are preva- 
ont in foreign countries but do not exist in the United States. For 
example, serums prepared from cattle are not admitted into this 
country for the reason that foot-and-mouth disease, rindeiyest, and 
other maladies to which cattle are susceptible _may be carried in the 
product and transmitted to animals in the United States. 

84771®—28-7 
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All firms in the United States which prepare the products in ques¬ 
tion for shipment outside of the States in which produced are required 
to hold a license from the Secretary of Agriculture. Furthermore, 
before such license is issued inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Tn- 
dustiy are required to see that not only the plant but its equipment, 
methods, personnel, and other conditions are satisfactory for con¬ 
ducting the work to be performed under the license. Then, after 
the issuance of the license, inspectors of the bureau require that all 
work be conducted with due regard for the best knowledge arailable 
and as specified in regulations promidgated by the bureau under the 
virus-serum-toxin act of 1913. In the case of establishments pro¬ 
ducing anti-hog-cholera serum and hog-cholera virus, inspectors are 



Pig 5.—a seium potency and punt 7 tost The two sick pigs m tho rear roeeive<l virus only, while 
the well ones in front received both virus and serum The result shows that the bonim protectoil 
again&t cholera 


present always whenever operations are conducted, Tho duly of 
these inspectors is to see that each animal used in the production of 
the products is suitable for the purpose and that each operation is 
carried out properly. 

D. I. Skidmobh. 


ANIMAL Husbandry When broad problems confront our live- 
ZA Cooperation Yields stock industry, their constructive solu- 
JujLResults in Research tion is a challenge to all. The fact that 

one State or group of States may have 
more grass, more corn, more soy beans, more cattle, or more hogs 
than other States does not relieve the latter from the responsibility 
of cooperating in research work. In these days of diversification in 
the industry it frequently requires a western range, a Corn-Belt feed 
lot, and an oven or broiling iron in a kitchenette of some eastern city 
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before a roast or steak is ready for the final test of its quality. If the 
meat is not so toothsome as the butcher led us to expect, we may 
have to examine livestock-production practices in several States, as 
well as the cooking of the meat, before ascertaining the cause. 

The widespread and diversified character of the livestock industry 
pd the time required to produce animals ready for market make it 
inevitable that many of its problems of husbandry be studied in a 
large way, if })rogress is to be made. 

Eleven States Cooperating in Soft-Pork Studies 

For more than a quarter of a century a number of States wrestled 
with the soft-pork problem, boundary lines were all that separated 
some of them; yet each carried on the work independently, cften 
without even consultation or comparison of results. To-day 11 
States are working with one another and with the department on 
this problem. Approximately 3,500 representative hogs have been 
shipped from these States for slaughter and physical and chemical 
testing at the United States Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm, 
Beltsvillc, Md. It is believed that more progress has been made 
during each year of the cooperative effort than was made during the 
entire period of uncoordinated research. 

Only by cooperating with several stations in the various sheep- 
producing regions of the country is the department able to accomplish 
a comprehensive study of the various factors which affect the growth 
of wool, such as climate, breeding, feeding, and variations in manage¬ 
ment practices. In addition to work in field and laboratory at Gov¬ 
ernment stations in Maryland, Vermont, Idaho, and Montana, work 
is also being done at 12 State experiment stations representing the 
principal shoop-producing areas. Approximately 5,700 sheep are 
used in those wool studios. 

Coordination of Effort Shortens Time For Solving Problems 

If but one of the regions repi’osentod could be studied at one time, 
the progress of the investigations would suffer enormously, and it 
would require many times the number of years to obtain an equal 
amount of useful and comprehensive data than there are stations 
engaged in the study. A given result may be of but minor significance 
when obtained at any one station, but when data obtained imdor 
widely varying conditions (oth<5r factora being uniform) arc correlated, 
the result'may bo of prime importance. When properly managed, 
a series of mvestipiions by cooperating agencies which use uniform 
methods may bo nilly as accurate as if ttio research wore done by one 
agency. For example, wool-growth measurements on the same type 
of sheep are taken on exactly the same day by stations which are 
two or three thousand miles apart. 

At the time of the passage of the PumeU bill a similar plan had 
been begun for a nation-wide study of the factors which influence the 
(juality and palatability of meat. To-day 23 States are cooperating 
in this work with the department, the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, the American Institute of Meat Packers, and other agencies. 
During the last year approximately 1,800 cattle and lambs wore 
gradeaby a special committee representing the department and State 
experiment stations, when the animals were started on the experiment. 
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PJG. 6.—To measure the quaMty of beef oa the hoof, in the cooler, and as cooked meat on 
the platter requires the cooperation of many workers 
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when they were fattened for market, and agam when slaughtered. 
(Fig. 6.) Of this number, 954 animals were sent to the aninial 
husbandry laboratory for detailed analysis and study. 

More than 340 representative cuts were sent in special containers 
to the laboratory for the same purpose. Studies were made of 
slaughter data, cooling methods, ripening processes, mechanical tests 
for tenderness, chemical analysis, histological research, and cooking 
methods. Finally, a special committee judged the palatability of the 
different moats and meat products. These investigations, it may be 
repeated, have been cooperative in every respect. Through pooling 
of knowledge, i^ancial resources, experimental facilities and effort in 
a carefully devised research satisfactory progress has been made. 

Because of the value of teamwork and of mutual exchange of ideas, 
improved methods, and year-by-year results, it is probably conserva¬ 
tive to say that these several agencies can make much more than 25 
times the progress each year than any one of them could show if 
worlcing alone, and at much less cost to the taxpayer 

E. W. Sheets. 


ANIMAL Quarantine The development of the livestock in- 
£\ Stations are Barriers dustry of the United States to its pres- 
JLA.Against Disease ent hi^h standard has from the very 

beginning depended primarily on pure¬ 
bred types and breeds of animals of foreign origia. Such well- 
known breeds of beef cattle as Shorthorn, Hereford, and Aberdeen- 
Angus had their ori^ in Great Britain. The Jersey and Guernsey 
originated in the Channel Islands bearing those names. Dutch 
Belted cattle had their beginning in the Netherlands, and the Brown 
Swiss in Switzerland. The Rambouillet or French Merino sheep is 
native to France. This list could be continued to cover the names 
of many other recognized breeds of hvestock of foreign origin. 

It is desirable that the importation of purebred animals of the 
best types be permitted, but with such safeguards as will provide 
adequate protection to the livestock industry of the United States 
from dangerous contagious livestock diseases. Among the more 
important of these are foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contag¬ 
ious pleuropneumonia, and surra. 

Live-Animal Import Regulations in Brief 

The Department of Agriculture has provided regulations and 
methods of control which require that before cattle, sheep, other 
ruminants, and swine may be imported into the United States from 
any part of the world—except Canada and from Mexico by land— 
the importer must make apphoation to the_ Secretary of Agriculture 
for a permit. If the proposed importation is from a coimtry whence 
the Secretary considers it safe to allow thje importation, a permit is 
issued by him in two sections. One part is presented to the American 
consul at the foreign port of shipment and the other section to the 
collector of customs of the port of entry specified in the permit. 

Before cattle, sheep, other ruminants, and swine may be landed 
on United States soil from any part of the world, except Canada, 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies, they must be accom- 
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panied by a certificate from the chief veterinary officer of the coun¬ 
try of orighi clearly showing that they were kept in the country for 
not less than 60 days prior to shipment and that dumg that time 
the country was entirely free from foot-and-mouth disease, rinder¬ 
pest, and surra. For cattle the certificate must also show that the 
country had been free from contagious pleuropneumonia. ^ In the 
case of sheep, goats, and domestic swine this requirement is modi¬ 
fied and requires that only the district of origin must have been free 
from that disease. The certificate for wild ruminants and wild 
swine for exhibition purposes need show only the freedom of the 
district from foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, conta^ous pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, and surra. All cattle for breeding or dairy purposes 
offered for importation into the United States must be accompanied 
by a tubercuhn-test certificate issued by an official veterinarian of 
the country of origin showing their freedom from tuberculosis. 

Animal Quarantine Stations and Their Locations 

Following the organization of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
in 1884, it was found necessary to provide animal quarantine stations 



7 —X lew of typical buildings at the Fedeial qu irnnlme kt it ion, At hem i, N I All the 0(imp- 
ment Ubed can be cleanbed and disinfected readily 


where imported cattle could be held under observation until it was 
found safe to release them without fear of conveying disease to 
American livestock. These stations, three in number, were located 
on leased land at Garfield, N. J., for the port of New York; Littleton, 
Mass., for the port of Boston; and Halethorp, Md., for the port of 
Baltimore. Being on leased land, the buildings were of a temporary 
character. Because pf the danger of importing disease in other 
classes of animals besides cattle, the quarantine laws and regulations 
were extended in 1890 to _ include_ the puarantme of sheep, other 
ruminants, and swine. This made it desirable to provide permanent 
stations on Government-owned land. The first of these permanent 
stations to be established was at Athenia, N. J., (fig. 7) for the port 
of New York, in 1900. In 1911 stations wore established at Tumors 
Station, Md., for the port of Baltimore, and at Littleton, Mass., 
for the port of Boston. The combined capacity of those stations 
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is approximately 1,000 cattle besides additional space for sheep, other 
rummants, and swine. 

All cattle, sheep, other ruminants, and swine imported into the 
United States from any part of the world except Canada, Mexico, 
Central America, and the West Indies are subject to detention at 
one of the animal quarantine stations for periods varying from at 
least 30 days for cattle to at least 15 days for sheep, other ruminants, 
and swine. 

Under the classification of “Other ruminants” are included camels 
and numeious varieties of annuals for zoological parks. (Fi^. 8.) 
Under the term “ swine are included the common domestic hog and 
several of his near relatives that are frequently seen in zoological 
gardens. 



IIG 8.—Importeii red dcei Many speciob of wild anim<ils aro received and hold for observation 

and necessary tests 

Dogs Treated for Tapeworms 

Breeds of dogs, such as the Collie or Shepherd, that are commonly 
used in the handhng of sheep or otlier livestock, are subject to 
detention at annual quarantine stations. Here they are inspected 
for a species of tapeworm, the cystic form of which, causes the gid 
disease of sheep. Dogs that are found to harbor this paiticular 
parasite are given veterinary treatment that will free them entirely 
from the infestation, making it safe for them to be in contact with 
sh eep or other livestock. 

When livestock arrive at the American port of entry specified 
in the permit none are permitted to land until all the animals have 
been given a very careful inspection by a veterinary inspector of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. If they are found to be appar¬ 
ently free from evidence of contagious disease, they are permitted 
to be transferred direct from the vessel to railroad cars on oar floats 
which have been placed alongside the steamship. (Fig. 9.) Within 
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a few hours after being unloaded from the vessel the animals arrive 
at the quarantine station. Here they are promptly unloaded and 
the cars cleaned, washed, and disinfected. Bach importer’s lot of 
stock is assigned to a stable or stables, where it must bo kept con¬ 
tinuously throughout the quarantine period. Rigid rules arc en¬ 
forced at the quarantine stations, which keep the animals in one lot 
from any possible contact with the animals in another lot. At¬ 
tendants caring for a particular lot of livestock aj’O not allowed to 
visit the stables and pens containing any other lots of livestock. 
Owners of animals under quarantine are permitted to visit theur 
stock only when considered necessary. Alter such visits they aro 
subjected to disinfection before being permitted to leave the quar¬ 
antine station. 

During the period of quarantine all animals are subjected to fre¬ 
quent veterinary examination either by the superintendent of tlio 
station or by an inspector under his supervision, and, whenever con- 



Fk. 9 —Unloading import livestock from an ocean vessel These animals are transferred to caih for 
direct shipment to a Federal quarantine station. The bedding is dostioyod 


sidered necessary, blood tests or other similar tests may be made 
to determine their freedom from disease. During tiu* last 10 days 
of the quai’antine period all cattle are tuberculin tested O'K- 10) tkV 
one or more of the methods that have been approved and all roaetors 
are destroyed without compensation to owners. 

P 

Examples of the Service Rendered 

The necessity for the maintenance of animal quarantine stations 
and the eflBiciency of the methods used to prevent the introdu(*tk)n 
of foieign, contagious livestock diseases have been demonstrated on 
many occasions, but two are especially worthy of mention. 

In 1905, 65 goats of milking straias were imported from the island 
of Malta. They arrived at the port of New York and after inspection 
were transferred to the animal quarantine station at Athenia for 
quarantine. During the quarantine period some of the animals 
were found to be suffering from a peculiar form of diBeab(^ Sampk^s 
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of blood and tissues were sent to the pathological laboratory of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington, D. C., and the specific 
organism of Malta fever was found. To prevent the possible spread 
of the disease to lire goat stock of the country, all the animals in the 
importation were destroyed. 

In 1906 an importation of 51 head of Zebu cattle was permitted 
importation from Bombay, India. These animals anived at the port 
of New York, and as a special precaution they were quarantined on 
a small island in New York Harbor in fly-proof quarters. By means 
of blood examinations and rabbit inoculations it was found that 18 
of the 51 cattle were infected with surra. The diseased animals 
were slaughtered and their carcasses with all tlxeir parts, including 
their hides, weie either incinerated or buried after being covered 



I ff. 10 -Applvlng the tnbcmilln test to imported cattle at a Federal qnarantino station 


with (luicklimo ami sulphuric acid. The remaining animals were 
hold under on extended c[utu*antino until tests demonstrated that 
they could bo s(»f(‘ly released. 

Foot-and-mouth disoaso, rinderiiost, eoiita^ous pleuropneumonia, 
surra, and many other serious contagious diseases of livestock are 
prevalent in many parts of the world. Accordingly, constant and 
vigilant efforts must bo maintained at American ports of entiy by 
carefid inspection of all imported livestock. Only when such am- 
mals pass the rigid inspection is it safe for them to become a part 
of the gi’eat livestock industry of tlie Nation. 

Though there have been several outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis¬ 
ease in the United States, it is a noteworthy fact that in no instance 
has the disease boon traced to foreign livestock that passed the bar¬ 
riers established by the animal quarantine stations. 

A. £. Rishbl. 
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APPLES and Pears Are In the handling of the commercial 
Often Injured When apple crop of the Pacific Northwest, 
^ JLBoxed in Douglas Fir attention is continually directed to the 

elimination of all defective fruit. This 
is not entirely to preserve the appearance of the market package, 
invaluable as that is recognized to be, but also because it is a well- 
known fact that injuries to the skin of the apple open the way for 
rot organisms. Hence injuries of all kinds are regarded with sus¬ 
picion, and unremitting efforts are made to discover their cause and 
prevent their occurrence. 

One of the most unusual and unexpected sources of injury was 
discovered when it was found that Douglas-fir boxes “scald'' 
and pears coming in contact yfith the wood. This injmy has boon 
called “box scald" to distinguish it from “soft scald," which it some- 



Fig U —Injury to apples by X>ouglas-fii bo^efa as found m commercial pack 


what resembles, and from ordinary apple scald, somotimoB called 
“barrel scald" or “storage scald." 

In its early stages box scald consists merely of a brownish dis¬ 
coloration of the sldn at the place where the fruit is in contact witli 
the fir wood, but with age the injury deepens and enlarges, becoming 
darker in color with edges sharply demarked. (Fig, 11.) This 
injury has been observed from time to time in the past, but was 
confused with box bruises or, in severe cases, with soft scald. How¬ 
ever, its occurrpce in unusual amounts in certain cases last year 
led to an investigation which disclosed its relation to the Douglas-fir 
boxes. 

During the fall of 1926 many boxes of picked apples were left in 
the orchards, tmprotected from rains. In a number of instances 
the apples m the bottom of these^ boxes showed characteristic scald¬ 
ing where they were in contact with the wood. Later, in February, 
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after the crop was packed and stored, several carloads were found 
in which the injury was unusually prevalent. In all of these cases 
it was found that the affected apples were in contact with Douglas- 
fir veneer and that injury was most common and severe where very 
resinous boards were used. 

Injurious Factor in Boards 

An investigation was subsequently conducted, and it was deter¬ 
mined that the injurious factor is not produced in the steaming 
proces^s to which the logs are subjected prior to cutting the veneer, 
but that it is present in sawed boards of this species as well. It was 
further disclosed that while injury is readily produced by resinous 
heartwood, the sapwood can be used with safety. However, it is not 
economically practicable to segregate the two portions of the log. 
Experimental work also demonstrated that other species commonly 
used for fruit boxes in the Pacific Northwest, such as western yellow 
pine, hemlock, and spruce, can be used without similarly affecting 
apples or pears. 

Apples placed on wet Douglas-fir heartwood were injured within 
24 hours, and similar injury was caused by dry fir boards within 
three days. The presence of two layers of paper between the fruit 
and the box was no protection under commercial conditions. Pears 
held under the same conditions arc not so quickly injured. 

The specific chemical substance which causes the injury appears to 
bo water soluble and associated with the resin in the heartwood of 
Douglas fir, but it has not been isolated and identified. While 
definite knowledge on this point would be of considerable scientific 
interofat, it probably would add nothing of direct practical value. 
The only practical procedure in the avoidance of this injury to apples 
and pears is to eliminate the Douglas fir and to use for boxes only 
such woods as are known to be non injurious. 

. D. F. Fisher. 


APPLE Tree Areas of The recent agricultural census makes 
Heavy Concentration povssible a graphic view of the dis- 
XTLWidely Scattered tribution of applo trees in the United 

States, both for trees of bearing age 
and for those not of bearing age. Moat areas of heavy concentration 
of trees (fig. 12) arc in regions adjacent to the larger consuming 
centers. Outside of those areas there is a fairly even distribution of 
trees in ihose States north of the Cotton Bolt and east of the Great 
Plains. In the Western States natural adaptation to apple produc¬ 
tion helps to overcome distance from consuming markets and con¬ 
centration of trees is marked in a number of areas,^ but outside of 
these there is no general distribution of trees which is typical of the 
fanning regions in the Eastern States. 

Those areas having the largest numbers of trees of bearmg age are 
the so-called commercial areas. The Cumbcrland-Shenandoah- 
Potomac and the western New York areas are probably the most 
important of those east of the Missouri River; the largest produemg 
area of the West is in Washington and consists of a number of valleys, 
of whicli the principal ones are the Wenatchee, the Yakima, the 
Spokane, the Walla Walla, and the Okanogan. The important mid- 
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western areas are in Michigan along the eastern shore of Lake Mich¬ 
igan; in the Ozark region of southwestern Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas; and in Calhoun County, Ill., and in the southern portion 
of that State. Other important sections are the Hudson River Val¬ 
ley of New York, the early-apple belt which includes New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the Eastern Shore of Maryland; the Piedmont section 
of Virginia and North Carolina; the Sebastopol and Watsonville sec¬ 
tions of California; the Payette Valley in Idaho; the Salt Lake 
Basin in Utah, the Bitter Root Valley in Montana, and the western 
slope in Colorado. This is not a complete enumeration of all of tho 
commercial areas, but includes the major ones. 



outstanding areas of planting are in western New York, the Cumberland-Shenan- 
doah Valleys, the Ozark region, Washington, and California. In the States east of the Missouri 
River and outside of commerci^ regions the trees are fairly evenly distributed 


Distribution of Younger Trees 

In comparison with the older trees there is a very noticeable dif¬ 
ference in the distribution of the younger trees. (Fig. 13.) In the 
Western States, especially where the orchards are comparatively 
young and in many cases had not reached full bearing capacity, fewer 
nonbearing trees were reported as compared with the Eastern States. 
In the eastern commercial sections where the orchards are supposed 
to average much older there is an apparent concentration of young 
trees. The Cumberland-Shenandoah region, western New York, 
southwestern Michigan, Illinois, and the Ozark region all have com- 
^ratively heavy plantings of young trees. Washington in the 
Yakima ^d Wenatchee Valleys, and California around Sebastopol 
have the largest numbers in the western States. Even outside of tho 
conmercial areas there were more young trees scattered throughout 
the Eastern States. 

_ Expressing the numbers of young trees as a percentage of the bear¬ 
ing trees the ratio is still more evident. Of the Western States, 
Calrfomia had 25 per cent as many young trees as trees of bearing 
age, Washmgton had 15.5 per cent, and Oregon 9.3 per cent. The 
percentage for all the Western States is 14.6 per cent as compared 
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with 37.0 per cent for the barrel-apple States. For the more important 
Eastern States the percentage that young trees were of bearing trees 
was; New York, 25.6 per cent; Michigan, 33.8 per cent; Illinois, 63.8 
per cent; Virginia, 28.4 per cent; Maryland, 28.8 per cent; Penn¬ 
sylvania, 30.9 per cent, and West Virginia, 24.8 per cent. New Jersey 
in the oarly-aiiple belt, had 58.2 per cent as many yoimg trees as bear¬ 
ing trees, and North Carolina, which is primarily an early-apple State, 
although its apple area is in the Piedmont section, had 31.5 per cent. 



Fi(!. 13.—The principal plantings of young trees are in the Cumberiand-Shenandoah Valleys, 
northwestern Arkansas, western New York, around Benton Harbor, Mich., and in the two Illinois 
arojus 

It is readily apparent that the plantings during the few years prior 
to 1925- wore to a largo extent in the eastern apple areas and were 
chiefly in the commercial areas. 

W. H. Youngman. 


APPLE Trees Fewer The munber of apple trees in the 
IJL Since 1910 but No Utiitod States has been declining since 
JL jLDrop in Apple Crop • 1910, according to census figures. For 

each 100 trees in the coimti^, in 1910, 
there wore 70 and 64, respectively, in 1920 and 1925. This decrease 
in number of trees from 1910 to 1925 was around 79,000,000 out of 
a total of 217,000,000 trees reported in 1910. 

This apparent largo reduction in the total nuniber of trees is less 
alarming than appears at first glance. Except in years of adverse 
weather conditions, there has been no shortage of apples, and the 
crop of 1926 was the largest produced in many years. In fact, com¬ 
mercial production of apples has been increasing, and it is believed 
that a largo part of the reduction in the number of trees has taken 
place in scattered family orchards and in the less favorable commer¬ 
cial areas. In some areas commercial production has increased 
because of the increased bearing eapacity of trees through on increase 
in ago, through hotter selection of varieties and better orchard 
management. 
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In tlie box-apple region (Mountain and Pacific States), 55 per cent 
of tbe trees were not of bearing age in 1910, compared with 13 per 
cent in both 1920 and 1925. The apple industrjr in this region is 
relatively new and for the good of the mdustry it is well that plant¬ 
ings have not been large enough to maintain the proportion of trees 
not of bearing age that existed in 1910. As the 16,000,000 trees not 
of bearing age in 1910 came into bearing the producing capacity of 
the trees in the box region increased enormoudy from 1910 to 1920. 
For each 100 trees of bearing age in 1910 there were 175 trees of 
bearing age in 1920. From 1920 to 1926 the number decreased and 
stood at 151 for each 100 trees of bearing age in 1910. 

Conditions in Barrel-Apple Area 

In the barrel-apple region the proportion of trees not of bearing 
age has remained practically constant at about 27 per cent of the 
total number for 1910, 1920, and 1925. The decrease per 1*00 trees 
not of bearing age in the barrel region has been from 100 trees in 1910 
to 65 in 1920 and 62 in 1925. 

The highest rate of decrease in numbers of trees from 1910 to 1920 
occurred in the East North Central, West North Central, Mountain, 
West South Central and East South Central States. Since 1920 the 
decrease in these regions has continued but at a much slower rate. 
In the New England and Middle Atlantic States the decrease has 
been gradual and at a relatively lower rate. 

The Pacific coast region is the only one in which the number of 
trees in 1925 was practically the same as the number in 1910. Hero 
the total number of trees has been nearly maintained mostly from 
the large number of trees which were not of bearing age in 1910. 
The trend in 1925 was downward from the peak of 1920. 

Trend in South Atlantic States 

The trend in the number of trees in the South Atlantic States 
more nearly resembles the trend in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States than in any other group of States, although somewhat 
less precipitous from 1920 to 1925 than in the former States. 

For the country as a whole information now available indicates 
that thei’e may be a continuation of the trend downward but at a 
less_ proportional rate of decline. Infdrmation is not at hand to 
indicate the probable tune when the trend will t\irn upward. A 
survey of the apple indust:^ is now imder way in the commercial 
apple-producing States which will give more definite information 
concerning the probable future trends. 

M. R. Cooper. 


B ankruptcy Rate in Business failures are accepted evi- 
Agriculture Much deuces of the industrial and commer- 
Higher than Pre-war cial conditions of the nation. In the 

past, business failures have been 
relatively few in years of general prosperity and relatively numerous 
in years of depression. Similarly, one of the indications of the 
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financial condition of agricultuxe is the number of bankruptcies 
among farmers. 

The number of farmers who normally resort to bankruptcy courte 
is small. Even in times of financial stress more farmers lose their 
farms or property without foreclosure or bankruptcy, and a much 
larger number are able to retain their property through the leniency 
of creditors. The great increase in the number of fanners who resorted 
to bankruptcy proceedings in recent years is significant as one indica¬ 
tion of the accumulated effect of the financial condition of agriculture 
since 1920. 

Before the war, during the 10-year period 1904-1913, the average 
number of farm bankruptcies for each 1,000 farms in the United 
States was only 0.14. During the three years ended June, 1926, 
there were an average of 1.22 per 1,000 farms. In the year ending 
June, 1927, the number declined to 0.99 per 1,000 farms. Compared 
with what prevails in business, where normally there are about 10 
failures per 1,000 firms, farm bankruptcies are few, but their recent 



Fio. 1K—Orilinurily there is a higher rate of failures registered through bankruptcy courts ia coni- 
mercinl busmess (han in farming. While farm bankrupt cies per t housaud farms axo still less than 
coiumorciiU failur(« per tiiousand firms, there has b(‘cn a marked increase since 1920 reaching a 
high point in 192*1. In stu<lying the above chart, do not overlook the fact that the farm-bank- 
rupiem scale is 10 times the commerciul-failuros scale 


increase ha.s boon very groat, nearly tenfold, whereas in commercial 
failunss there has been no such increase. (Fig. 14.) 

Farm bankni[)toios l)egan increasing early in tlio war period. In 
1917 the numl)or had inoroasod to 0.3 per 1,000 farms, or mora than 
double the number before the war. By 1919-20 they declined nearly 
to the pre-war,average but increased markedly to an average of 1.22 
per 1,000 farms in the throe years ended in 1926. 

When compared with other indications of farm conditions, such as 
prices of farm products, it appears that there is a time lag between 
changes in agri(iultural conditions and their reflection in the rate of 
farm bankniptcios. Thus the low failures of 1919-20, a year when 
farm prices had already tumbled considerably, undoubtedly reflected 
the profitable years of 1917-18 and 1918-19, and the incr6ase_ in 
banlmiptcies in 1922-23 and 1923-24 reflected the unusually difll- 
cult farm situation of 1920-21 and 1921-22, when farm prices were 
at the lowest. The reduced number of failures in 1926-27 is a reflec¬ 
tion of the improved agricultural earnings in recent years compared 
with those of the worst years of the postwar depression. 
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Delayed Results of Depression 

Similaxly, tke high rate of farm bankruptcies dxiring the past three 
or four years does not signify that agriculture as a whole has not 
made considerable recovery from the unusually depressed condition 
of 1921-22, but that some of the effects of those years are only now 
becoming evident and that the improved earnings of the past tlireo 
or four years have not been adequate to stave off permanently bank- 
ruptcy proceedings which had been held in abeyance by creditors. 

One explanation of this time lag is that fanners tend to burden 
themselves in prosperous times by additional property bought out¬ 
right or mortgaged. Low prices which are not adequate to cover 
the capital charges and interest payments, previously incurred, are 
generally expected to be only temporary. Consequently, both 
creditor and debtor are inclined to wait for better times. Another 
factor is that some time is required to conclude bankruptcy pro¬ 
ceedings. 

A decrease in the recent high rates of farm bankrupt cies may bo 
expected to take place if farm income continues to improve during 
the next few years, but the higher ratio of farm debts to property 
values may tend to maintain for some time a farm banlaniptcy rate 
higher than in the pre-war years. A large part of the farm debt 
incurred during the high-price years before the depression has not 
yet been liquidated and continues to be a heavier burden on income 
than formerly. 

Increase is General 

Studied geoCTaphically (fig. 15), the recent changes in farm bank¬ 
ruptcies i-eveal the following facts: 

(1) The rise in farm bankruptcies has been general in all sections 
of the United States, 

(2) Northwestern States, including the Dakotas, have shown tiho 
most marked increases. No region or group of States has escaped an 
increase in farm bankruptcies, but the increase has not been groat 
in the States east of the Mississippi, excepting Georgia, nor in the 
Cotton Belt west of the Mississippi. 

(3) If a small number of bankniptcios per thousand farnw may bo 
taken as indicative of agricultural stability, the region that sliows 
the OTeatest degree of stability lies east of the Mississippi, nortli of 
the Cotton Belt. Maine, with its dependence largely on cash iuootno 
from the highly variable potato crop, is an exception.. 

(4) The areas where the lar^r number of farm bankniple.ios hav(^ 
occurred in recent years are also the areas where most of the rocont 
bank failures have taken place. During the 20-year period from 
190p to 1919, inclusive, of a total of 927 State and national banks 
failing, 322, or 35 per cent, were in the agricultural States of Mon¬ 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and Georgia. In six years (1920 to 
August, 1925, inclusive) of a total of 2,494 State and national-bank 
failures, 1,671, or 67 per cent were in these 10 agricultural States.^ 

(5) A review of the trend in land values indicates that the areas of 
relatively numerous fann bankruptcies are not necessarily the areas 

* roport of the United States Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, Hearings, 1920, pp* 91 
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where land values rose abnormally during 1919 and 1920. In 
Georgia, for instance, land values in 1920 reached 218 per cent of 
their pre-war average, compared with 169 per cent for the country 
as a whole, but farm bankruptcies have not been more numerous 
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Condition in Iowa 

The relatively large number of farm bankruptcies in Iowa may be 
considered in relation to the abnormal I'ise in land values which by 
1920 reached 213 per cent of the pre-war average, but in four Stales, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming, where farm 
bankruptcies have been most numerous, land values roaclu^d only 
158 per cent of the pre-war position. Since then land values in these 
States have fallen below the pre-war averages, while in Iowa they 
have also fallen but are still 130 per cent of their pre-war level. 

These comparisons suggest that the financial difficulties among 
farmers, which have shown themselves in farm bankruptcies, are to 
be associated both with abnormally high land values before the 
depression and with abnormally low values since then. In the first 
case, the road to the bankruptcy courts has probably led through 
high capital values, abnormal capital charges (interest, taxes, rent), 
and depressed incomes inadequate to meet the obligations assumed 
on the previous high income levels. In the second case, farm bank¬ 
ruptcies have probably arisen more directly from the disparity be¬ 
tween the uncertain, highly variable, and goncrally depressed farm 
receipts on the one hand, and the relatively high and inflexible costs 
on the other. 

L. II. Bean. 


B arberry Eradication Stem rust is the most destructive 
Reducing Stem Rust disease of small grains in the United 
Losses in Wide Area States. Each year it has destroyed 

millions of bushels of grain. In 
1916, when weather conditions were favorable to the epidemic spread 
of this disease, the loss of small grains in the United States was more 
than 200,000,000 bushels. For the 12-year period from 1915 to 
1926, inclusive, the estimated losses of all small grains from stem 
rust in the 13 north-central barberry-eradication States of t'olorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ncbi’uska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
aggregated 564,586,000 bushels. For the same period the estimatecl 
loss of wheat alone in those 13 States was 398,038,000 bushels. I ii 
many districts farmers had abandoned wheat growing btwuuso of the 
recurring attacks of stem rust. 

Relation of the Barberry to Stem Rust 

The relation of the common barberry to the occurrence of black 
stem rust was suspected as early as the middle of the sovontoenth 
century. European farmers 250 or more years ago wore convinced 
that the barberry was responsible for their stem-rust losses, and 
they destroyed a majority of the common barberries near their grain- 
fields. The earliest law condemning the barberry was passed in 
Rouen, France, in 1660. The Colonies of Connecticut, Massachu¬ 
setts, and Rhode Island passed barberry-eradication laws before the 
Revo^tionary War. It was not until 1865, however, that Do Bary 
e:^erimentally produced rust on the small grains by infecting them 
with the rust from the leaves of the common barberry. De Bary's 
results have been confirmed many times since. Countless other 
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experiments indicate that no plant except the common barberry 
harbors and spreads stem rust of grains. In the north-central grain¬ 
growing States, many farmers have noted the spread of stem rust 
from barberry bushes. Hundreds of local epidemics of rust spreading 
from barberry bushes have been observed and mapped within the 
last few years. 

How Barberries Spread Stem Rust 

A common barberry bush 6 to 8 feet in height may produce more 
than 64 billion stem-rust spores in a single year. These spores are 
extremely small and may be carried by the wind. Each of these 
spores that is earned by the wind to susceptible grains or grasses 
may then produce a rust pustule which contains about 200,000 red 
or summer rust spores. Each one of these summer spores that alights 
on a grain plant may produce 200,000 more red spores within a week 
or 10 days. Thus the spread of rust continues until the grain nears 
maturity, at which time black spores, which are able to live through 
the winter, are produced. Such a tremendous spread of rust from a 
single common barberry may ruin the small grain of an entire com¬ 
munity. Rust damage from a single hedge of barberries has been 
traced definitely to a distance of over 100 miles. 

In 1918 the United States Department of Agriculture, in coopera¬ 
tion with the 13 North Central States of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, organized and started 
a campaign to eradicate the common barberry from these States. 
The first year of the campaign was spent largely in publicity activities 
and in effecting the voluntary removal of large barberiy hedges within 
these States. Within a short time after the campaign began. State 
laws or regulations were passed in each of these 13 States to compel 
the removal of the harmful barbex’ry. However, the removal of 
barberries has been accomplished almost entirely by the volimtary 
cooperation of the property owners. 

Rust Spread Reduced 

During the first years of the campaign a preliminary survey was 
made in the cities, towns, and rural districts of these States, in an 
effort to find and eradicate the largest numbers of bushes, especially 
fruiting bushes, in the shortest possible time. Tins reduced the 
tremendous spread of rust from infected bushes and the spread of 
barberry seeds from the fruiting bushes. As a result of this prelim¬ 
inary survey, the very groat majority of planted hedges and bushes 
was found and destroyed, but the tremendous task of finding and 
destroying the escaped bushes still remained. 

Since 1924 the surveys for barberries have been of a more intensive 
nature. An attempt has been made to destroy every barberry bush 
and seedling from both city and rural properties of the areas covered. 
The yards, gardens, parks, cemeteries, hedges, groves, fence rows, 
stream banks, pasture lands (fig, 16), thickets, wood lots, and woods, 
and wherever barberries may grow, are being covered by this intensive 
survey. Only cultivated ndds are excepted from survey. Over 
1,888,000 farms and thousands of towns and cities, including some of 
the largest cities of the United States, must be covered in this survey. 
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Problems of Survey and Eradication 

The common barberry is not a native of the Ignited States Init was 
introduced early in the period of tlieir sol tlement. Furtlior ii)ti*odu(*- 
tion of the bush into the 13 North Central Slates continued until the 
beginning of the barberry-eradication campaign, so that by 1(K8 (he 
bush was well established in these States and millions of plant(‘d 
barberries were growing in this important binali-grain area. The 
seeds ol these planted bushes had been spread by birds, so that lln^ 
area became infcbtcd with additional millions of escaped Im^-hcs 
These bushes from bird-sown seeds are growing in native timber and 
in swampy areas, in groves, wooded pavstures, and orchards, along 
fence rows, stream banks, and irrigation ditches, and in fa<*t in <werV 
sort of situation to a distance of 6 to 10 miles from the original 
plantings. A midsized barberry bush will produce about 22,000 seeds 
a year,^ and hundieds of thousands of seedlings are now growing in 
the vicinity of the old hedges and bushes. Many of these bird-sown 
bushes are fruiting, and their seeds in turn have been spread to still 



peatcr distances from the original plantings. Those areas of bar¬ 
berries escaped from the original plantings have coalosci^d so (hat 
many counties or largo portions of counties are tlmroughlv iuhsted 
With common barberries. In the entire 13 States no giainfuhls uie 
very lar distant from barberry bushes. 

The progress of the intensive aui-vey, started in 1024, nocossarilv 
has been much dower than the progress of the preliminary survey. 
1 j of foot scouting is necessary in hunting through -vvoori- 

lands to detamme the outer limits of areas of escaped bushes and io 
Imd and eradicate eve^ bush. In many instances the intensive sur¬ 
vey has mvolved the foot scouting of entire townships and often of 
large portions of entire counties. The inspection of dense groves and 
woods, thickets, bnar patehes, tangled growths of nettle, cloinatis, 
steep Huffs and river hanks, as well as nearly impeuo- 
trable swamps, makes complete eradication of those bushes a 
tremendous task. However, every square foot of such areas must be 
thoroughly inspected to insure the destruction of eveiy bush in order 
l^riy^Je^s^^ spread of rust and the further dissomiaution of bar- 
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Only a Few Areas Cleared 

Up to this time only a low small areas in each State are entirely 
cleared of barbemes. No county in the entire area is believed to be 
enth’ely cleared of these bushes. Seedlings often appear by the 
hundreds of thousands after the original bushes are removed. Seed¬ 
lings have boon coming up as long as eight years after fruiting bushes 
were killed. Since barbm’iy seeds may germinate and produce a 
bush large enough to fruit in five years, additional surveys of those 
areas will be necessaiy to prevent a further spread of seeds from new 
bushes not yet in existence. In many small areas barberry bushes 
are so numerous that they are the most prevalent vegetation. In 
Geauga County, Ohio, over 35,000 barberry bushes and over 800,000 
seedlings wore found on one 60-acre tract in 1927. The destruction 
of these bushes and seedlings alone was a tremendous task, requiring 
more than 257.5 tons or 11.5 cars of salt. 

To obtain the cooperation of the 32,000,000 people in these 13 
States in finding and helping to destroy the common barberry, wide¬ 
spread publicity and education are necessary. Complete cooperation 
of the pxiblic depends upon its knowledge of the campaign, its ability 
to recognize the barberry, and its knowledge of the rdation of the 
barberry to black stem rust. In carrying forward this publicity and 
edircational work the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
13 cooperatmg States, and the Conference for the Prevention of Grain 
Rust, an organization of business and agricultural leaders with head¬ 
quarters in Minneapolis, have_ distributed approximately 5,000,000 
pieces of publicity and educational matter. In addition, hundreds 
of thousands of newspaper articles have informed the public of the 
characters of the commoii barberry,_its relation to stem rust, and the 
progress of the eradication campaign. Lesson plans, bulletins on 
barberry and stem rust, sample twigs of barberry, and samples of 
rusted grains have been seirt to more than half of the 90,000 schools in 
the eradication area so that school children may learn to know the 
barberry and may aid in locating and destroying it. 

Results of the Campaign 

Up to June 30, 1927, a grand total of 14,411,662 barberry bushes 
and seedlings have been found. These occurred on more than 75,000 
properties. Of these, 14,391,314 bushes and seedlings have been 
destroyed. A total of 2,283,368 barberry bushes and seedlings were 
found during 1926. All of these and some bushes and seedlings pre¬ 
viously found wore destroyed. The numbers of bushes and seedlings 
found and destroyed during this year are greater than for any other 
year of the barberry-eradication campagn. Additional millions of 
bushes and seedlings still remain scattered over the entire eradication 
area. 

Although the campaign is not yet half finished, the removal of this 
great number of barberries is reducing stem-rust losses in the eradi¬ 
cation area. In the eastern States of this area—Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin—the removal of barberry^ bushes 
has resulted in the disappearance of the severe local epidemics they 
caused. Stem-rust losses in general over these States also have been 
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materially reduced since the removal of these bushes. In other States 
of the barberry-eradication area the removal of barberry bushes has 
reduced the .severity of local stem-rust epidemics and, although stem 
rust still occ^ in damaging quantities, the removal of so many 
bushes has eliminated partially the source of stem-rust inoculum so 
that stem rust in this group of States now is less severe and appoai>4 
considerably later than th former years. In these 13 States the a ver- 
age annual stem-rust loss of wheat for the period 1915 to 1926 was 
33,169,833 bushels. The average annual loss of wheat in the first 
six years of this period (1916 to 1920) was 50,419,666 bushels, and 
for the second six yearn (1921 to 1926) was 15,920,000 bushels. These 
figures show a decided downward trend in stem-rust losses as a result 
of the destruction of barberries in this area, 

Lynn D. Hutton. 


B ean standards Put The commercial dry edible-bean crop 
Chief Kinds Under of the United States returns to the 
One Grading System farmers over $50,000,000 annually. 

In the prepar-ation of this commodity 
for market certain specific operations are necessary in order that the 
quality may be brought up to the standard desired by varioi^ classes 
of consumers. Furthennore, a definite measure or description of 
quality is essential to the free interchange of beans in commerce. 

The commercial standards of quality which have been used in the 
marketing of beans for years were developed by various Stafo or 
regional bean-trade associations. Each association developed stand¬ 
ards for the kinds or classes of beans produced in or sliipped from its 
territory. These standards were drawn up each, for the most pait, 
independently of the other. This resulted in lack of uniformity in 
grade designations and inconsistency in quality-factor interpretations. 

After extensive studies by the Bureau of Agricultural Economi(i.s 
of conditions of production, marketing practices, and consHmers’ 
requirements in the bean industry as they relate to slatulardizadon, 
United States standards for beans were issued cfreetive September 1, 
1926. These standards comprise 19 commercial classes of beans and 
bring all of the principal kinds of commercial dry beans produced in 
the United States under a single system of grading, based on uniform 
and consistent interpretation of equality factors. 

Thetestof any standard lies in its appUcation. If it does not relloet 
accurately the quality of the product being graded it falls shoi't of its 
purpose. The degree of accuracy with which a standard rodoots 
quality depends not only upon the construction but upon its rigid and 
consistent application. 

One of the prime objects of United States standards for beans is to 
insure consistent deliveries as to quality purchased. This can be 
more fully accoinplished when such standards are uniformly applied 
under the supervision of a disinterested ^ency. To this end a Federal 
bean-inspection service was organized in October, 1926, for the pur¬ 
pose of providing inspection on the basis of the United States stand¬ 
ards by men licensed by and under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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Adopted by Several States 

Soon after these standards were issued they were adopted as the 
official State standards for Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, and are 
being applied at shipping pomts by Federal licensed inspectors under 
cooperative agzeements with those States. Federal inspection also 
is available at shipping points in Colorado and several terminal 
markets. 

The purchase and sale of beans on the basis of United States stand¬ 
ards applied by Federal inspectors is in its infancy, but its value is 
apparent to an increasing number of growers, distributors, and 
commercial consumers. Those now using the standards find that the 
Federal certificate of inspection, as evidence of the quality of the 
beans, stabilizes each transaction by eliminating risk to the seller 
and creating greater confidence on the part of the buyer in the quality 
and value of the beans bought. 

In the United States standai-ds there is a grade for each class or 
kind of beans representing the quality desired by each type of con- 
sumeis. Uniformly designated and based on accurate and con¬ 
sistent interpretation of quality factors, each grade of a given class 
represents the same quality of beans in aU markets regardless of source 
of production. As these standards become more widely used, and 
to that extent supersede existing regional standards, the marketing 
of this $50,000,000 food product is placed on a more confident basis. 

J. E. Babb. 


B ears Sometimes Ever since the advent of domestic stock in 
Unjustly Blamed our western country, bears, whether justly 
as Stock Killers or unjustly, have been generally accused of 
having pernicious stock-killing tendencies. 
In this respect they arc placed by many persons in the same cate¬ 
gory with the wolf, the mountain lion, and the coyote. General 
condemnation of all bears probably has its origin in the fact that 
early western pioneers in the stock business suffered severe losses of 
valuable cattle through onslaughts of grizzly bears. Consequently 
all bears, whether black, brown, or grizzly, have had the reputation 
of being stock killers. This public attitude toward beai’s persists to 
the present, and is apparent in widespread and often unjust accusa¬ 
tions against those interesting forms of wild life. 

A case in point, similar to many others coming to the attention of 
the department, was the death recently of 35 head of livestock on 
one cattle allotment of the Uncompahgre National Forest, Colo. 
At the same time that the owner discovered this loss, ho noticed an 
abundance of bear tracks surrounding many of the carcasses. A 
request was immediately dispatched, through the forest supervisor to 
the district field office of the Bureau of Biological Survey, for a 
predatory-animal himter to trap out the bears, as being undoubtedly 
the cause of this great loss. The hunter was detailed to the locality 
and made a careful preluninary investigation, which proved that 
the bears thought responsible for the destruction were only scav- 
en^g the carcasses of cattle that had died from larkspur-plant 
poisoning. As that particular season was a dry one, with a small 
wild-berry crop, the boars had gathered about the carcasses of the 
poisoned cattle in unusually laige numbers. 
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An Occasional Bear is Guilty 


Like bad men in tie human family, however, theie aie nKliviclmd 
bad bcais that become notonous sloek killem The euulKation oi 



Tig 17 —Predatoiy ammal hunter of the Bureau of Biologicxl Survey ti uking a ck KiJliug lx ir 
in Wyoming prior to setting ti ipsfor itb c iptmo 


these must be under¬ 
taken in the western 
range country when¬ 
ever they get the habit 
of visiting the stock 
ranges. Very often in¬ 
dividual grrzzly beats 
are the woist offendeis, 
though the black bear 
(in its brown phase) 

H become equally 
At times when 
a bear has not had a 
piofitable season and 
has obtained httle fat¬ 
tening food, it^ hiber¬ 
nate s intermittently 
during the late fall and 
throughout the winter 
in a very thin condi¬ 
tion, and on coming 
fiom hibernation in 
spring is exceedingly 
poor and has a vora¬ 
cious appetite. If 
stock-killing tendencies 
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are to develop, they are apt to become evident at this time. 
Many cases have come to the attention of predatory-animal hunters 
(fig. 17) of the Bureau of Biological Survey of bears that have begun 
to kill stock late in winter or early in spring. Once started, this habit 
is not abated because of abundance of other edible foods.* Having 
acquired a taste for beef or mutton, the bear prefers this to a diet of 
insects, acorns, berries, roots, or wild honey, its natural food. 

The bear that has long obtained its livelihood at the expense of 
the stockman will seldom touch dead cattle until the carcass has 
coolecl, generally a day after the killing. It starts its first meal on 
the viscera, following 
which it eats the meat. 

Ordinarily a long year¬ 
ling or a sheep is the 
victim, but sometimes 
a bull weighing as 
much as 1,500 pounds 
will be attacked. The 
assault is commonly 
a heavy blow on the 
jaws, followed by a 
smashing attack across 
the small of the back, 
sometimes with such 
terrific force as to brealc 
the backbone and dis¬ 
member the kidneys. 

Persistent hunting 
will teach a bear to 
avoid trap, rifle, and 
poison, until it exhibits 
an intelligence that is 
often uncanny. Erad¬ 
ication of such ma¬ 
rauders makes the 
Govemmont hunter 
resort to all sorts of 
in genio us methods. 

Usually a stock-killing 
bear is baited to what 
is known as a ^‘bear 
pen.'’ (Pig. 18.) This 
is a stockade of poles 
or small logs so con¬ 
structed that the bear can got to its tempting meal within by only 
one or two leads, either of which contains a carefully concealed trap, 
so placed as not to endanger human beings or v^uable livestock. 
The animal when trapped is dispatched by the hunter. 



Fig. 39.— Skm and skull of a notorious stook-killing bear taken on the 
west slope of the Hayden National Forest, near Victoria, Wyo , by 
Bureau of Biological Survey Frodatoiy-Ammal Hunter Skinner 
(shown in the picture) 


The Bear a Game Animal 

The Department of Agriculture considers the bear a game animal. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey has therefore instructed its preda¬ 
tory-animal hxmters to make no general effort toward its control, 
excepting only those individuals known to be addicted to stock kill- 
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ing. (Fig. 19.) Before attempting to capture any individual bear, 
evidence that it is killing stock is fii’st established as definitely as 
possible, and since 1917 the predatory-animal hmiters of the depart¬ 
ment have been called upon to kill only 1,191 stock-killing boars 
throughout the entire West. 

Stanley P. i ouncj. 


B eef from Grass It is not dermitoly known just how much 
and Grain Gains of our beef supply is produced by grass. 
Producers’ Favor However, it is believed that approximafely 
65 per cent of the beef produced in this 
country can be attributed to the ranges and pastures. It may 
also be said that fully 50 per cent of the cattle slaughtered for beef 
have never received a grain-fattening ration. 

There is a marked diversity of opinion on the quality of grass 
beef. Unquestionably the bulk of beef falling in the two top grades 



1? u 2<J —Hereford yearlings from southwestern rangoo being fed shelled com nud cottunseeil uieul 
on pasture in the C^orn Belt 


comes from the feed lot rather than the range or pasture. It is, 
however, not uncommon to see very desirable beef which lias been 
produced on grass alone. 

Grain-finished cattle command higher prices than those fatteiiod 
entirely on grass. One reason for this is that some consumora believe 
it takes grain to put real finish on a carcass and are willing to pay 
for beef so finished. In reality the average consumer of beef at the 
present time can not distinguish between medium and choice beef 
with any degree of accuracy, and certainly is not in a position to 
make a distinction between a weU-finished, grass-steer carcass and 
one of about equal condition having a grain finish. Finish or 
degree of fatness is primarily the deciding factor in determining 
slaughter-cattle values. Excessive finish, however, is not desired, 
because of waste in the carcass. The average purchaser of meat 
objects to buying cuts of meat having lai^e amounts of fat. Grant¬ 
ing that the most desirable condition for a carcass from the point of 
view of the packer and of the retailer can be obtained by a grain 
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ration, the question naturally arises as to the profit to the man who 
puts ms cattle in this condition. Will it pay the range man with an 
abundance of grass and practically no fattening feeds to attempt to 
put a grain finish on his cattle? Obviously not. 

The Corn-Belt area, having corn and hay crops particularly suited 
for fattening rations, should be depended upon largely for the bulk of 
highly finished beef. (Fig. 20.) There are certain localities, how¬ 
ever, such as the irrigated valleys of the West, the rougher sections of 
the Corn Belt, and the Appalachian region (fig. 21) where the farms 
have considerable land devoted to both pasture and other crops, such 
as grain and hay. These conditions seem to be well adapted for the 
production of beef, possibly not so highly finished as that produced in 
the Corn-Belt dry lots but somewhat above the general run of strictly 
grass beef. 



Fig 21.—Angut> yeailmgb on bluegrass pasture m the Appalachian region 


Theie is an increasing tendency among cattlemen under conditions 
just mentioned to feed a supplement of grain or other concentrate to 
cattle on grass. (Fig. 22.) Corn alone or with cottonseed or linseed 
meal or cake is the most popular supplement used in this way. 
Such a practice rnakes it possible to obtain greater finish on the cattle 
in less time. This in turn results in earlier marketing, eliminating, 
to a large extent, competition with heavy runs of strictly grass-fat 
cattle toward the_ end of the grazing season. The value of supple¬ 
ments to pasture in cattle fattening depends somewhat on the condi¬ 
tion of the pastures and the condition of the cattle when turned on 
grass. In the case of cattle that have been wintered well on grain and 
that carry considerable fat at time of going on grass, a grain supple¬ 
ment seems desirable. When grasses are nutntious and abundant* 
supplemental feed is perhaps not so important or necessary as when 
pastures are somewhat inferior. 

Many of the State agricultural experiment stations,^ as well as the 
United States Department of Agriculture, are carrjting on experi¬ 
ments to determine under what conditions supplements to grass are 
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most valuable. It is the consensus, based on experiments to date, 
that it pays to feed supplements to fattening cattle on grass, xmder 
farming conditions where pastures are good and fattening leods 
availame. The increased selling price of cattle which have received a 
supplement of grain on grass, as compared to tha^ for strictly grass- 
fat cattle of the same quality, usually more than offsets the additional 

feed and labor costs. ^ i . ai. i x 

A cooperative meat project, now under way, between the dc^part- 
ment and a number of the State agricultural experiment stations, 



Pig, 22,—Stiorthom ye^lings reoeiving a supplement of corn on pasture 


covering a study of the factors which influence the quality and 
palatability of meats will perhaps show just what differences exist 
between strictly grass-finished and grass-grain-finished beef. 

W. H. Black. 


B eef from Young The influence of size and stvlo of packa{?o 
Stock of Quality on sales is well illustrated oy the experi- 
Has Best Demand ence of the California raisin growers a few 
years ago. They wore faced with over¬ 
production and consequent low prices until some one conceived the 
idea of a 5-cent counter package of raisins and the slogan, “Have you 
had your iron to-day? ” They proceeded to advertise and offer their 
product in the new form, and the result was that the crop was sold at 
better net prices than had been realized by previous smaller crops 
sold before this selling plan was used. 

There are many other examples of catering to the changing needs or 
preferences of the trade. Quarter-pound sections of butter, 2-pound 
bags of flour, extremely small sizes of canned goods, all are attempts 
in that direction. They have resulted in greater sales and better- 
satisfied customers. 

' The same principle is now bei^ applied to beef, with profit to the 
producer and merchant alike. Consumers of beef seldom want the 
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large steaks and roasts, with their risks of waste, but prefer light¬ 
weight cuts (fig. 23) that fit into present modes of living, such as 
apartment kitchen- 


Organized boys’ and 
girls’ club work was a 
pioneer in the field of 
baby-beef production 
(fig. 24) and must be 
given credit for intro¬ 
ducing this commoditjr 
into many coinmuni- 
ties. The practice has 
gradually expanded. 
The product is now 
being produced on a 
commercial scale by 
many farmers. How- 




riQ. 23.-~Priitte'rib cut from a yearling. An attractive ' 
block package 








Fia, 24.—A dub calf. An attractive **6n the booP^ package ' 

ever, only recently has the system of full-feeding grain to beef calves 
during the suckling period come into vogue. By this plan grain-fin- 
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ished beef is produced with a naiuintiuxu use of grain and the oper¬ 
ator is able to make a more rapid turnover of operating capital. 
It is also in keeping with modern tendencies of efficiency in produc¬ 
tion, as indicated below. The relative costs of feed necessaiy to 
produce ec[ual gains on calves, yearlings, 2-year-olds, and 8-year- 
olds, based on an official survey in the Corn Bell, wi're as fol¬ 
lows: Calves, $1; yearlings, Sl.Of); 2-year-olds, $1.20; and 3-year- 
olds, $1.60. , , , 

There still remains a limited demand for heavy-i'arcass beef but it 
is easily met and an ovcrsupply of it results in heavy penalties on all 
agencies involved in producing and marketing it. The bulk of the 
present-day trade wants boef from blocky, smooth, young animals 
which yield a high percentage of quality beef—in other words, from 
a small and attractive package. The up-to-date farmer who recog¬ 
nizes this fact and adjusts his beef-production operations accordingly 
is producing for a promising market outlet. 

C. D. Low 10 . 


B eef Raising from Two important prodriction areas ro- 
Grass Alone a Sound main in the Great Plains region that 
Practice in Ranching contribute the bulk of mature, grass- 
fat steers to the river markets, princi- 

K ” ' Kansas City and Omaha. The areas referred to are the Flint 
of Kansas and the north plains, comprising the western parts of 
the Dakotas, eastern Montana, and Wyoming. 

There are two natural basic requirements for finishing steei-s on 
grass alone. First, the range must have an abundance of good, fat¬ 
tening grasses and be favored normally with suitable climatic condi¬ 
tions for maturing it. Second, steers must be carried to 3 or 4 years 
old. In the earlier days steers were carried to 5 years and older 
before they were mature. Breed improvement has lessened consid¬ 
erably the time required. 

Yearling and 2-vear-old steers make good growth under favoiahlo 
range conditions but do not harden into well-finished bi'ef on grass 
alone. When sold at the river markets from the ranges at Ihoso 
ages, steers are often returned to the countiy for grain finishing. 
Approximately 80 per cent of well-bred 3-year-old slci'ns on a good 
steer range will finish out under normal condilioris. Praclically, all 
well-bred 4-ycar-old steera will finish out. 

Conditions Prevailing in the Areas 

The Flint HUls area of Kansas is distinctly a finishing ground for 
grass-fat steers. The pastures are well watered. The usual rate of 
stocking the best ranges is one 3-year-old steer to approximately 4 
acres of grazing land. The supply of steers comes chiefly from the 
near-by Southwestern States. The “in” movement be^ns about 
April 15. The “ out ” movement of steers (fig. 25) to market generally 
begins in July and reaches its peak in August and September. Good, 
summer-range conditions are the rule rather than the exception, but 
the grasses do not cure well for winter use in the area. Feed produc¬ 
tion is limited to comparatively small tracts of land, generally along 
creeks. The feed supply produced locally, however, is not sufficient, 
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to take care of the numbers of cattle that may be handled in the 
summer. These facts have been most influential in precluding breed¬ 
ing herds as a permanent system of operation and have reserved the 
area, in general, for fattening purposes. 



Tig. 26.^A (irove of highly finished grass cattle 


A materially different condition prevails in the north plains, which 
is several times larger than the Flint Hills area. Some localities have 
been developed into distinct farming communities, in which cattle 



Fig 26 —A typical cattle scene m the Great Plains aiea 


production is secondary to crop production. In other localities of 
less desirable soil and climatic conditions, cattle production continues 
to be the principal entermise (fig. 26) and crop production is largely 
confined to feed crops. jDuring the last six years, especially, the sale 
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of feeder cattle from this area in particular has been advocated re¬ 
peatedly as a means of getting greater ranch returns than finishing 
steers on grass. However, not all producers have taken up the prac¬ 
tice of selling feeder instead of grass-finished cattle. In fact, many 
sales of feeder cattle may be attributed to indebtedness that demanded 
immediate liquidation and not to I'eorganization of the business for 
the purpose of selling feeder calves and yearlings. 

Some Problems Confronting Producers 

To apply the advocated practice of selling feeder instead of fat 
cattle, ranchmen were confronted with severd problems of reorgani¬ 
zation and operation. They were (1) to increase the numbers of cows 
so as to utilize the range as fully as under the system of finishing 
steers, (2) to increase feed production in proportion to the increase in 
the numbers of cows, (3) to decrease the probability of death losses, 
and (4) to reduce the niunber of cattle when necessary during critical 
years without seriously impairing the breeding power of tlioir herds. 
Poor seasons and shortages of feed on ranches heavily stocked with 
cows in the area usually mean either the sacrifice of a part of the 
breeding herd or incurring the risk of heavy losses. 

A study of selected cattle ranches in the area in 1926 indicated that 
(1) the smallest cash operating expense per head of cattle carried was 
on the ranches that finished steers on grass, (2) ranches that sold 
finished steers and lost money on the cattle enterprise were those that 
had few finished steers to sell as compared to the other classes of 
cattle, and (3) a higher per cent of ranches that sold feeder cattle 
lost money than those that finished steers. 

Safe Ratio of Farming to Grazing Land 

A combined study of the detailed land classification and agricul¬ 
tural experiment station results of the area indicates that the ratio 
of potentially safe farming land is much less than 1 acre—the acreage 
required to produce feed for one cow—to 20 acres of grazing land, 
the latter being acreage required to furnish grazing for one cow. 
Practical application of the foregoing information as a basis for dci- 
termining probable trends in production indicates that if the grazing 
resources of the area are to be fully utilized by cattle, the e.xcess 
grazmg land must necessarily be utilized by classes of cattle that 
require the minimum amount of winter feed, or that crop production 
must be developed to convert much of the present grazing land to 
farming. 

The interests of consumers must be considered in any production 
policy. The bulk of the beef as finished in the two areas mentioned 
is of good quality. On a tonnage basis it is produced more cheaply 
than grain-finished beef because of the small amount of expensive 
feeds that enter into its production. There is no feed cheaper than 
grass. Good-quality, grass-finished steer beef should yield propor¬ 
tionate profits to producers, packers, and dealers and bo available to 
consumers at prices somewhat under those for grain-finished beef. 

V. V. Park. 
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B eekeeping, Still in Although comb honey in boxes had 
Commercial Infancy, long been a commercial product, it 
Aided by U. S. Grades was not until the invention of the 

centrifugal honey extractor in 1865 
by D. Hruschlva, of Venice, that honey in the liquid lorin, as we now 
have it, could be produced in large quantities. It was in the United 
States, however, a few years later, that the honey extractor was 
commercially developed by Moses Quinby and later by A. I. Root. 

Moses Quinby is known as the ^'father of commercial beekeeping.^^ 
He spent 25 years developmg beekeeping to the dignity of a business, 
and succeeded in placing it on the same successfiu financial basis as 
other branches of agriculture. He produced as much as 500 pounds 
of honey from one colony in one season and sent as much as 30,000 
pounds of honey annually to the New York markets, yet he did not 
become wealthy, because he spent much of his mone}^ in further 
investigation. 

Since Quinby’s time many changes in methods of production and 
marketing have taken place. At the present time there are United 
States standards for all grades of comb and extracted honey, while 
the enforcement of Federal and State laws relating to pure foods 
insures the consumer against the possibility of purchasing any but 
pure honey on any market in the United States. 

Not only in the United States^ are the Federal standard honey 
graders in use, but they are used in New Zealand, and these instru¬ 
ments are located in Hamburg and London, as well as in ports of the 
United States, for the use of exporters and importers of honey. It 
is hoped that the use of these graders and of the standard honey 
grades will become international. 

Increased Call for Granulated Honey 

Under these conditions it is wisdom on the part of beekeepers of 
the United States to adopt systems of management for their bees 
which will result in producing honey of such a quality that the major 
portion of it will fall within the higher grades of the United States 
standards. The two chief commercial grades are Fancy and No. 1, 
both for comb and extracted^ honey. Extracted honey is largely 
marketed in the liquid form in glass, although there is a growing 
market for honey in the crystalline or granulated form, particularly 
among those who use much honey and who wish to avoid the unde¬ 
sirable stickiness of liquid honey. Crystallized honey, in tin cans, 
can be sold at a lower price than liquid honey in glass. It may be 
hard, or soft, depending on temperature, and may be spread on bread 
like butter. In Canada and some other countries crystallized honey 
is preferred; and when consumers in the United States become more 
familiar with its merits the market for honey in this form should be 
large. 

Although the principles of beekeeping are well known, successful 
commercial beekeeping, resulting in good crops of a high-grade prod¬ 
uct, graded and packed and marketed on a par with other staple 
food products, is yot in its infancy. The pure food and drugs act of 
1906, which almost insured the purity of honey, gave commercial 
beekeeping a great impetus. The general acceptance and use of the 
United States grades for honey, with proper attention to packing and 

84771'’—28-9 
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marketing, ought to mark another epoch in the developmenl of the 
industry. 

The Division of Bee Culture, at Washington, D. C., is at the sorvke 
of all honey producers or packers who wish help and information witli 
reference to producing this wholesome food and placing it before the 
consumer in a form that will be attractive, as well as convenient 
for use. 

E, L. Securist. 


B ees in Observation It is doubtful if there exists in the 
Hive Afford Unique whole animal kingdom another form 
Nature Study Medium of life which offers the advantage that 

the honeybee does as a medium for 
nature study. Every stage in the life of the bee is observable v ithin 
the hive with the exception of mating, which takes place only on the 
wing. Not only can all stages in the life history of this useful insect 

be made visible at all 



times, but the rate 
of reproduction is so 
rapid that practically 
every phase of meta¬ 
morphosis is present 
at any one time. In¬ 
dividual colls can bo 
labeled and the daily 
development noted 
from the egg to the 
emergence of tlie 
adult bee; this re¬ 


quires only 21 days, 

Pig 27—Miller obseivation hive The VdUous stages m the lilo giving tho honcyboo 
hi^oryof the honeybee can be seen at all times through the glass another great ad van¬ 
tage as a subject for 

nature study. The thoraces of adult bees can be marked in bright 
colors, so that the activity of single bees can be watched and their 
lengths of life determined. 

During the past few years the Division of Bee Culture has boon 
using, in connection with its studies on bee behavior, a type of honey¬ 
bee-observation hive which seems to be well adapted for use in schools 
where nature study receives prominent consideration. This partic¬ 
ular style of hive, known as the Miller observation hive (fig. 27), was 


described a number of years ago in the beekeeping literature, hut for 
some unknown reason has not been used to any great extent. 

Although a little more work is required for installing the Miller 
hive than for installing the ordinary single-frame glass hive, the 
Miller hive is so much easier to care for, and permits the observer 
to see so much more than can possibly be seen in the single-frame 
hive, that excellent use could be made of it in connection with the 


teaching of nature study. 

The hive, as pictured in the illustration, has plate-glass walls with 
an air space between. The bottom, forming the base, is made wide 
and deep, to give clustering space to the bees and to allow ample 
room for ventilating the hive. Inside of the front portico are placed 
several queen-excluder wmes which confine the queen to the brood 
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nest proper, but permit free passage of all worker bees. The top 
contains a convenient hole over which a wide-mouthed bottle may be 
inverted for feeding. 

All Normal Activities Observable 

Practically all of the activities common to normal colonies can be 
readily observed in such a hive without disturbing the bees. The 
arrangement of the narrow comb in the hive is such that the bees 
have utilized the glass to form the outside walls of the cells which 
lie directly against it. Thus it is possible to see everything that 
takes place within these particular glass-walled or windowed cells. 

The egg-laying habits of the queen bee can be studied, as the 
passage of the egg from the tip of the queen’s abdomen is visible and 
the manner in which it is fastened to the cell is readily discernible. 
Later, when the egg hatches, the habits and movements of the tiny 
larva are readdy observable, and, what is of still more interest, the 
exact manner in which the nurse bees look after and feed the larva 
can be seen. Upon completion of the feeding period the larva can 
be seen spinning its almost invisible silken cocoon. Even after the 
cells have been entirely sealed from the outside, the movements of 
the larvae and pupae during their process of metamorphosis are 
constantly exposed to view. 

Ordinarily what takes place within the darkened recess of the cell 
remains a mystery, but in these windowed colls many of the secrets 
of the hive are exposed. Thus can be seen the manner in which the 
field bees remove the large pellets of pollen and how later these masses 
are firmly compacted to economize space. The regurgitation of nec¬ 
tar and the process of ripening this thin siimp until it has become 
heavy mellow honey are demonstrated eveiy day that bees are able to 
bring in nectar from the field. 

Adult bees can be caught in the portico and their loads of pollen 
removed and examined under the microscope. At the same time, the 
pollen collected from flowers in the field can be examined and com¬ 
pared with that taken from the bees, and thus the bees’ source of 
pollen can be determined. In a similar manner incoming bees car 
be divested of their liquid stores by gentle pressure on the abdomen, 
and thus nectar carriers and water carriers can be differentiated. 

The hive itself is connected to the outside by a flexible cable, giving 
the bees constant access to the field. It is not necessary to cover the 
glass sides, as the bees become accustomed to the light and carry on 
as normally as though in a darkened hive. The bees are easily fed 
and cared for durmg the entire year, and the hive may be taken from 
place to place for the purpose of demonstration. 

riAMKS I, HaMBLETON. 


B eets Given Phosphate Extensive soil fertility experiments 
Make Larger Yields conducted in several different States 
and Have More Sugar and extending over a period of years 

give conclusive evidence that for 
practically all soils on which sugar beets are grown, phosphorus is the 
limitiag element in the production of this crop. In these experiments 
it has been found that the applications of sufficient acid phosphate to 
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carry 80 pouads of phosphoric acid per acre have increased the yield 
of beets about 7 tons per acre, while the use of 80 pounds of amuionLi 
has increased the yield by only about 1tons. Potash used alone ac 
the rate of 80 pounds to the acre has given approximately the same 
yield as the unfertilized. When either ammonia or potash has been 
substituted for one-fifth of the phosphate, the yields have been slightIv 
lower than where phosphate was used alone. It is probable, howevoi. 
that after the needed phosphorus has been fully supplied, the yield', 
can be still further increased by additions of potash or ammonia 
Large commercial field plantings as well as some of the experimental 
fields have shown that even as small an application as 125 pound*:* 
per acre of 16 per cent superphosphate (acid phosphate) will give 
very profitable increases. The beneficial effect of the phosphorus 



Fig 28—Early start made by sugar beets which have been fertilized ^ ith phosphate foitilwer, as 
(*ompared with beets not fertilized 


is most marked early in the season, thus indicating tha( the good 
results are due mainly to the early start this fertilizer gives the plant. 
The views shown in Figure 28 were taken in July in three difl’oront 
years and in three different States. These photographs show the 
early start made by the beets fed with phosphorus as compared with 
those which received no commercial fertilizer. The wide differences 
in leaf growth shown in the early stages are not always so apparent 
later in the season. 

The photograph shown in Figure 29 illustrates not only a differ¬ 
ence in yield but also difference in the size of the roots produced on 
the fertilized and unfertilized areas. In addition to the increased 
yields the beets from the fertilized plots are from 1 to 2 per cent 
sweeter than those where no fertilizer was used. The low cost of the 
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Fig. 29 —To thenght, beet fertilized with 400 pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
per acre (yield, ^,714 pounds an acre). To left, beets unfertilized (yield, 12,769 pounds an acre) 


phosphate fertilizer and the fact that it is easily applied are also fac¬ 
tors which favor the use of phosphates in certain sugar beet growing 
districts. 

Lewis A. Hurst. 


B ird Banding Tells Thousands of wild birds are being band- 
Biological Survey of ed every year throughout the United 
Migration Behavior States ancl Canada under the direction 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
The work is done by volunteer cooperators, especially licensed for 
the purpose under the provisions of the migratory-bird treaty act, 
and knowledge of the migratory and other habits of birds is thus 
measurably advanced. The gross results of the efforts of about 1,200 
persons now engaged in this method of research have been the band¬ 
ing of more than 350,000 birds, and return records exceeding 15,000. 
Numbered aluminum bands are furnished by the Bureau of Biologi¬ 
cal Survey, and the original banding records from all trapping sta¬ 
tions and information regarding retakings (returns) are sent to the 
files of that office. 

Banding cooperators are obtaining much important and interest¬ 
ing information at their own stations concerning the movements of 
birds, their times of arrival and departure, and the limited area over 
which many of them roam during^ summer and winter. Constantly 
increasing numbers of banded birds also are being reported from 
other points, thus making possible definite statements regarding the 
routes followed in migration and the time required for the journeys. 
(Fig. 300 

Through the agency of the great numbers of hunters who spend 
part of each open season in the duck marshes, banded waterfowl are 
yielding a high percentage of the returns. A fact of peculiar signifi¬ 
cance developed is that in the United States it is rare for a duck 
banded in the Mississippi Valley or eastward to cross the one-hun¬ 
dredth meridian of westlongituao, and conversely, a duck banded in 
the Great Basin or on the Pacific coast rarely goes east of central 
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Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, through which States this meridian 
passes. In the Prairie Provinces of Canada ducks from both the 
east and the west may share common breeding grounds, but when 
the time for migration, arrives, each group seems to withdraw to it-i 
own chosen section of the southland. The determination of this 
fact is of importance as showing that although a species may be 



Fig. 30.—Fli(?hts of banded ducks. At two concontraf ion centers—the Boar River marslus, Uf ih, 
and the Illinois River marshes, HI.—bands were placed on about C,00U ducks, and several hun¬ 
dred of these have been recovered. Only the outlying points of recovery are shown on tin 
map, but it will be seen that very ew of the banded ducks crossed the heavy black line repre¬ 
senting the one-hundredth meridian except on breeding grounds in Canada 

abundant in the Mississippi Valley and on the Atlantic coast, it can 
not be depended upon to replenish waterfowl areas that have been 
greatly depopulated through unwise drainage or alkali poisoning. 

Habits of Herring Gulls 

Remarlable flight habits have been noted by banding herring gulls, 
one of which is that birds have been found during the first six nuuitha 
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of their lives to wander in almost any direction. Young birds banded 
in the largo gull colonies in northern Lake Michigan have gone 
directly north into southern Canada, have followed the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawionce River to the Atlantic Ocean, and have moved 
gradually southward. That they are capable of prolonged flight is 
shown by the records of birds retaken on the Gulf coast and as far 
south in Mexico as Vera Cruz. 

Return records show that Caspian terns also banded on Lake 
Michigan (fig. 31) make long migratory flights, individuals having 
been retaken south through the Mississippi Valley to the Gulf, and 
on the Atlantic coast south of Chesapeake Bay to Key West, Fla, 
and a few at the mouth of the Magdalena River, in Colombia, South 
America. Curiously enough, three of these birds were recovered in 
Nova Scotia in the season succeeding that of banding. As they 
probably do not breed until they are 2 or 3 years old, it is likely 



Fio. 31 —About 800 young Caspian terns driven into a corral for banding at a brooding colony m 

northern Lake Michigan 


that the Nova Scotia individuals had moved north in company with 
members of another colony rather than with those of the parent 
eolony in Lake Michigan. 

Herons of various kinds banded in large numbers have likewise 
been productive of valuable and interesting return records. Several 
species have the curious habit of moving northward after the breeding 
season, sometimes making extensive flights before headmg southward 
with the advent of cold weather. An example is shown in return 
records of black-crowned night herons banded at a colony on Cape 
Cod, Mass., the young of which, on leaving their nests, scattered in 
all directions, many going north as far as southern Ontario and 
Quebec and west to western New York and Michigan. With the 
approach of winter they were driven south, and the returns show 
their route through Pennsylvania, Virg^ia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, to Florida, Louisiana, Cuba, Haiti, and Jamaica. A record 
flight is found in the case of a young great blue heron banded in 
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central Minnesota and recovered three luonth^ later at Gatuu Lake, 
Piinama. 

The majority of the bird-banding coopoiators are concerned chiefly 
with the smaller birds that are readily attracted to backyard trap¬ 
ping stations. These birds, however, occasionally yield return 
records of exceptional interest. Noteworthy are two purple finches, 
one of which, banded at Norwalk, Conn , was retaken at Ilaynesville, 
La., and the other, banded at Peterboro, N. IL, was recovered at 
Thornton, Tex. A few other birds of this species, banded at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., were recovered at points in Tennessee and Arkan¬ 
sas; and a white-crowned sparrow, banded at Seattle, Wash., was 
retaken at Watsonville, Calif. 

Frederick C Lincoln. 


B ird Refuges to The necessity for establishing more 
Protect Waterfowl migratory-bird refuges throughout the 
Urgently Required United States is real and immediate^ 
Suitable areas of land and water are being 
rapidly taken over by private interests for ducking clubs, while at 
the same time himdreds of thousands of acres of marshland, valuable 



Fig 32—Flight of pintail, widgeon, and mallard ducks on Butte Creek, butter County, <’aUf, 
January, 1924 Legal protection for these birds will be of little avail if their feeding, breeding, and 
resting grounds are not preserved 


as homes for wild life, where migratory birds have been accustomed 
to rest and breed and feed undisturbed, are being drained for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

As civili 2 :ation advances, bringing with it improved fii‘earins and 
better transportation facilities, the birds find more and more diffi¬ 
culty in locating sale places to feed and propagate. In proportion 
as the areas formerly occupied are drained or acquired for shooting 
or other purposes, t^ need for setting aside in perpetuity suitable 
tracts to serve as wild-fowl sanctuaries becomes more urgent. By 
immediate establishment of Federal and State refuges alone can wo 
hope to perpetuate the wild waterfowl of America. (Pig. 32.) 
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Canada, by the establishment of refuges, has gone far toward 
meeting its obligations as defined tinder the treaty between this 
country and Great Britain for the protection of the birds that migrate 
between the United States and the Provinces. Most of the wild ducks 
and geese breed in Canada, but more and more are nesting within 
the United States each year since the enactment of the Federal bird 
law prohibiting spring shooting. Refuges, therefore, are vitally 
necessary to protect the birds that nest in both countries and winter 
in the United States. (Fig. 33.) 

Our northern neighbor has already established 89 refuges frequented 
by ducks and geese covering more than 1,500 square miles of land and 
water, and is constantly adding more refuges to those already created; 
in addition, there are many hundreds of square miles in Canada 



Fig 33 —Mallard duck and her young amid surroundings such as aro essential for breeding and 

feeding 


included in private and Provincial refuges and national parks, and 
areas of vast extent still untouched by human settlement. 

The United States Department of Amculture, through the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, controls existing Federal refuges frequented by 
waterfowl, covering approximately 450,000 acres, or about 700 square 
miles, also bird refuges in Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. Under 
conditions of ever increasing density of human population, many more 
refuges are needed, particiuarly in the former concentration areas of 
wild fowl. 

Ground Suitable for Refuges 

Arid ground unsuitable for agriculture or other economic uses can 
sometimes be turned into wild-fowl refuges by flooding, through the 
erection of dikes constructed at comparatively small cost. An example 
of this may be seen in the Bear River marshes of Utah, where large 
alkali areas, which have been seriously injurious to waterfowl, may 
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be turned into bird havens by the construction of dikes to hold back 
and impound fresh waters. Reflooding drained areas found to be 
unfit for agriculture will also supply additional places where ducks 
may rest and feed undisturbed. Such projects inv'^ariably beuelit 
more than one State, and in a general sense fall into that class of 
reclamation work properly undertaken by the Federal Government. 

If we would save our migi’atory wild fowl for posterity, and fullUl 
the promise that the Nation has made to Canada, adequate funds for 
obtaining and maintaining additional areas of land and marsh and 
water for bird refuges must be provided without further delay. 

Talbott Denmead. 


B lister Rust of white The w hite-pine blister rust, a destruc- 
Pine Invades the tive disease of the white pines, isnow 
Pacific Northwest firmly established in western North 

Ameiica and is spreading by natural 
means much the same as it did in the eastern United States following 
its introduction from Europe. The rust is chiefly destructive to its 
white-pine host, but it does not spread from pme to pine, and it can 
not attack the pines except by spores produced on the leaves of curran t 
or gooseberry bushes, the so-called alternate host plants of this disease. 

The ranges of the three commercial white-pine species in the United 
States are geographically separated into two belts. The eastern 
white-pine belt, extending from Maine to Minnesota and southward 
to Georma, is separated by the Great Plains from the western white- 
pine and the sugar-pine belts of the West. The western white pine 
begins in Montana and extends west to the Pacific coast, through 
Idaho and Washington and southward through Oregon and California. 
The sugar pine begins in Oregon and extends through California. The 
principal area of western white pine comprises northwestern Montana, 
northern Idaho, and northeastern Washington, while the sugar pine 
is foxmd chiefly in the Coast and Sierra Nevada Ranges of Califonua. 

The rust was first found in the United States at Geneva, N. Y., in 
1906, although it was introduced about 1900. Investigations frxuii 
1906 to 1916 showed that it had become so widely established in the 
northern part of the eastern white-pine region that its extermination 
there was impossible. In 1917 the United States DepartnuMit of 
Agriculture established a quarantine line through the Missihsippi 
Valley preventing further westward movement of dangerous host 
plants from the eastern white-pine region. This measure has eflV<i- 
tively prevented the spread of the rust westward through the United 
States. 

Introduced into Canada 

^ However, it was introduced into British Columbia on small white- 
pine trees from Europe planted near Vancouver about 1910. Its 
presence in the West was first discovered near Vancouver, B. C., in 
1921. Immediate investigation showed that it was already generally 
established in western British Columbia and that it had spread into 
the coastal region of Washington. Since then the spread of the i*ust 
has been traced southward through the Pacific coast and Cascade 
regions of Washington into northexm Oregon and eastward in Wash¬ 
ington and British Columbia across the diy belt into the western 
margin of the chief western white-pine areas. While the systematic 
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elimination of the European black cmTant (cultivated black currant), 
a principal host plant of the rust, which has been carried on throughout 
these States since 1921, has greatljr delayed its progress, this rate of 
spreading indicates that the rust will become estabnshed in the chief 
western white-pine forest areas during the next few years and will 
also continue its advance toward the sugar-pine forests. 

The present merchantable western white and sugar pines have an 
aggregate standing-timber value of approximately $322,500,000. 
In addition, the young stands of these species have great potential 
values in future forests. These important forest trees can be assured 
in the future against damage from the blister rust only by eflfectively 
applying control measures. The control of the disease is accomplished 
by systematically destroying the currant and gooseberry bushes 
within and near the pine stands. Experiments conducted in the 
western forests during the last four years indicate that this can be 
done at a cost sufidciently low to be economically feasible. Areas on 
which these bushes are generally scattered are systematically worked 
in parallel strips by crews of men walking abreast and pulling out 
the bushes by hand or uprooting them by the use of a mattock. On 
some areas where there is a great profusion of wild currants and goose¬ 
berries it has been found that the work can be done more thoroughly 
and cheaply by killing the bushes with a chemical spray. Progress 
made duiing the last two yea^^ in determining the toxic effects of 
different chemicals on currant and gooseberry plants and in developing 
methods of application are very encouraging and under certain 
conditions pronaise to reduce the costs greatly below those of hand 
pulling or grubbing. The department and the States concerned are 
cooperating in a program of work to perfect these local control 
practices and to secure their application before severe damage is 
caused by the rust. 

G. B. Posey. 


B lister Rust spread Wild currants and gooseberries are 
by Wild Gooseberry dangeiuus weeds wherever white pine 
and Currant Bushes is an important crop, because they 
spread the white-pine blister rust. This 
destructive disease is caused by a parasitic fungus that lives alter¬ 
nately on the wliite pine and the leaves of currants and gooseberries. 
It was mtroduced from Europe about 1900 and in the East is now 
present in tlie New England States, New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Blister rust can not spread directly from one pine to another. 
From diseased white pines it spreads to currant and gooseberry 
leaves for distances up to 100 miles or more by means of wind-carried 
spores. After growing in the leaves for a short time, the fungus 
produces the spores which carry the disease back to the pines. These 
spores are spread by the wind, but they are so delicate and conse¬ 
quently short lived that only pines within a short distance of the 
diseased bushes become infected. This makes it possible to control 
disease locally by destroying all currants and gooseberries within 
infecting distance of the pines. This distance varies with local 
conditions, but in eastern forests 900 feet is considered sufficient to 
give adequate protection to the pine. 
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Some Worthless Species 

In the eastern United States there are several species of wild cur¬ 
rants and gooseberries which are worthless as crop plants. As a 
group they are adapted to a wide range of growth conditions. Some 
thrive in swampy places, while othem grow in drier sites. Usually 
one or more species are present in places where wliite pines are 
native, although in some localities they may be entirely absent. 
Most of these plants can*be recognized by their general resemblance 
to the common garden varieties of currants and goosebemes, with 
which most people are familiar. The skunk currant is an exception 
and might not be recognized because of its trailing habit of growth. 
However, the leaves of this plant are similar to those of other cur¬ 
rants and when crushed give off a disagreeable skunklike odor by 
which it may be identified. 

Blister rust does not materially injure currants and gooseberries, 
but it kills pines of all sizes. The smaller the trees, the sooner they 
die. In many local pine areas where the disease has been present 
for several years, from 50 to 100 per cent of the trees are dead or 
dying. Within the infected regions the disease may prevent nal ural 
restocking of pine in unprotected areas by killing the young trees 
soon after they appear. The disease is very deceptive and does not 
attract attention until the affected pc rtions of the trees begin to die. 
Injury is fii’st indicated by the presence of dead and dying branches. 
Later, the trunks are girdled and the trees die. Usually pines with 
old infections are characterized by dead and dying branches, broken- 
off tops, and diseased areas on the trunks which are covered with 
pitch. 

White Pine an Important Timber Tree 

White pine is one of the most important timber trees in the eastern 
United States because of its adaptability to forest management, its 
wide range, rapid growth, high yield, and excellent wood. The 
value of the trees as they stand in the forest is estimated at 1225,750,- 
000. In addition there is a large acreage of young pino which will 
become valuable timber in the future. In order to protect this val¬ 
uable crop from blister rust and assure its continued production, the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the afloctecl Stales in 
which eastern wMte pine is an important forest tree are jointly i)i(>s('- 
cutmg a campaign to control this destructive disease. Owners of 
white-pine stands are uiged to safeguard their trees by eradicating 
the currants and gooseberries within 900 feet. One thorough work¬ 
ing of an area will protect the pines for five or more years, after which 
the work may have to be repeated to enable the pine crop to rea(‘h 
maturity safely. Wild currants and gooseberries are now generally 
recognized as undesirable weeds and are being destroyed on over 
800,000 acres per year in New England and New York, where the 
cooperative control campaign of the Federal department and the 
State agencies is making rapid progress. 


J. F. Mautin. 
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B ook Lists Prepared The wise investigator, before attack- 
in the Department ing any farm problem that is now to 
Aid Economic Studies him, turns first to the book shelf to 

learn what others have done on the 
subject. This saves him much time and effort, saves duplication and 
waste. It gives the investigator a chance to take advantage of 
everything that has been done and reported on the problem, and 
enables him to begin just where others have left off and to push his 
work into new phases of the ijroblem. 

The bibliographies or descriptive book lists prepared in the library 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are planned especially to 
provide the materials for this quantitative investigation of the eco¬ 
nomic problems of agriculture. 

Among these problems is the question of how the American farmer 
can be relieved from the evils which a surplus of a crop which he 
raises inevitably brings upon him. One of the answers given in some 
quarters is that Government control of all export and import, or of 
the export and import of certain commodities, would solve the prob¬ 
lem and assure a fair price to the farmer. Has such a plan ever 
been tried; and if so, did it succeed or fail? 

In trying to supply the materials for an answer to the first half of 
this question, the library compiled a biblio^aphy entitled Govern¬ 
ment Control of Export and Import in Foreign Countries,^’ and 
found that 61 countries had tried to solve the problem of a surplus 
production by more or less control of export and import. More 
than 400 definite references to the many ways in which this has been 
done were collected, listed, and abstracted or annotated. Those 
who believe that a plan of action can best be evolved by studying 
the way in which similar plans h e worked elsewhere now have 
the material for such study. (Agr^-altural Economics Bibliography 
No. 12). 

Other sincere students of the farmers’ difficulties, because of the 
ever-recurring surplus, think that if there were a well-worked-out 
system of bounties, drawbacks, subsidies, or premiums the difficulty 
would be overcome. The library has prepared a bibliography 
entitled '^Bounties on Agricultural Products” (Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics Bibliography No, 20), which shows that 60 countries, includ¬ 
ing the United States, have used variants of the bounty plan. 
Forty-two of our States, Territories, and insular possessions have 
used this plan at some time. More than 300 annotated references 
to the exact location of information on the subject are given in the 
bibliography. 

Bibliography on Price Fixing 

Other plans to relieve the fanners’ troubles include governmental 
fixing of prices. On this subject a bibliography containing 492 ref¬ 
erences has been compiled, entitled “Price Fixing by Governments, 
424 B. C.-1926 A. D.” (Agricultural Economics Bibliogi'aphy 
No. 18). 

Another much discussed proposal for relief is by the control of 
agricultural production. A bibliography devoted to this subject 
will be avail^le early in 1928. Many of the exponents of this plan 
of relief may bo surprised to know for how long and by how many 
governments attempts have been made to control production. The 
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colonial United Slates, especially Virginia and Maryland, tned some 
kind of production control over and over again. Many foreign coun¬ 
tries have tried it with varying degrees of success. These instances 
have been collected, arranged by the commodity to which the method 
has been applied, andindexed by country, so that the subje<‘t may be 
studied either by commodity or geographically. 

Another group of bibliographies is bein§ worked out on the eco¬ 
nomic aspectsof the specialized fieldsof agricultural production. For 
instance, Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 19 is called ^^The 
Apple Industry in the United States—A Selected List of References 
on the Economic Aspects of the Industry Together With Some Ref¬ 
erences on Varieties.’’ This was compiled at the request of those in 
charge of the recent survey of the apple industry in the United States 
and was widely distributed to the investigators in the field. A 
similar biblio^aphy on the peach industry in the United States 
(Agriciiltural Economics Bibliography No. 8) is available and one 
on the poultry industry is nearing completion. 

Indexing of State Sources 

Another type of work in which the library^ is engaged, with tlio 
cooperation of the States concerned, is the indexing of the State 
official sources of the agricultural statistics of the various States. 
Such indexes have been finished for Alabama (Agricultural Economics 
Bibliography No. 15) and Oklahoma (Agricultural Economics Bib¬ 
liography No. 21). The latter contains 460 pages and is a compen¬ 
dium of sources for the agricultural statistics of Oklahoma, which 
will save an enormous amount of time to economic investigators and 
should do much to insure that the activities and studies of^ all the 
forces worldng for the improvement of agriculture be determined by 
facts and be based on such statistics as exist. 

The index for California is nearing completion. It will probably 
be at least twice the size of the Oklahoma index owing to the givat 
variety of agricultural commodities produced in that State. In con¬ 
nection with a study of the nut industiy of California, the library 
was asked to copy off the references in the ('California index relating 
to the sources of the statistics of walnuts in that State. It was 
found that the index contained 210 definite references to sources of 
walnut statistics, although the index is not completed. 

It is believed that these indexes will bring to light the economic 
facts bearing on an agricultural area whicli, if properly studied arul 
presented, will give a basis for sound, constructive long-time px’o- 
grams for the improvement of agriculture. 

Maey G. Lkcy, 


B oys* and Girls’ Clubs Boys’ and girls’ 4-H clubs aro an 
Do Pioneer Work in integral part of cooperative extension 
Improving Farm Life work as carried on by the United 

States Department of Agriculture and 
the State agricultural colleges. The purpose of this work is to take 
the scientific facts discovered in the laboratories and on the experi¬ 
ment stations of the department and the colleges and the best agri¬ 
cultural practices found anywhere in the country to men, women, 
boys, and girls on the farm. These facts aro demonstrated and tho 
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practices put to use by the individual who agrees to become a demon¬ 
strator. Among the boys and girls of the United States there are 
at this time more than 600,000 demonstrators. These boys and 
girls are organized into clubs called 4-H clubs. They take their 
name from their emblem, which is a four-leaf clover with an H on 
each leaf. These H^s stand for the training of the head to think 
clearly, the hands to execute the thoughts of the head, the heart to 
sympathize and feel for others, and the health for better living. 
Their motto is ''To make the best better 
They demonstrate the growing of crops, livestock, home improve¬ 
ment and beautification, cannmg, sewing, cooking etc., according 
to the needs of their respective communities. (Fig. 34.) Every 
legitimate member of these clubs conserves, preserves, or produces 



rio, 34 —A Utah club member in his sugar-beet field 


something of economic value. This differentiates these cluhs from 
other boys’ and girls’ organizations. 

The ages of club members are from 10 to 20 years, inclusive. These 
are critical years in the life of a boy or girl. The habits formed and 
the ways of doing things during these years cling to them with te¬ 
nacity during the romamder of their lives. This great army of young 
people, trained in improved farm and home activities, has had a 
marked effect upon the agriculture of our country. (Fig. 36.) This 
has been particularly true of improved crop production. The follow¬ 
ing instances of the influence these clubs have had on crop production 
throughout the United States are typical. 


4-H Clubs in Alabama 

The farms in Coosa and northwestern Tallapoosa Counties, Ala., 
arc small and hilly. Cotton is primarily the cash crop of the people. 
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In 1923, because of the low price ot cotton and a hca\y infestation of 
the boll weevil, the people became discouraged Little interest was 
being taken in farming operations. The county agent, Sam Day, 
realized that extension work had become almost an impossible task 
and that something must be done to arouse the interest of the peo[)le 
He recalled how farm boys in the early days of extension work 
responded to the call of S. A. Knapp to demonstrate that corn could 
be grown in the South. In 1924 he called a meeting of biisinC'»s 
men to outline a plan for producing a bale of cotton to the acre. 
The business men readily agreed to supply the farm boys, who would 
enroll in cotton club work, with pure seed, fertilizer, and poison to 
destroy the boU weevil. Mr Day had the 142 boys who enrolled 
use the Auburn maximum method of fertilization—400 pounds of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate), 200 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 





Fig 35 —A Geoigta peanut-club member and hib countv agricultural agent o\nmining his crop 


50 pounds of niuiiate of potash to the acre. This formula is h><*oiu- 
meuded by the experiment station, of the Alabama Polytcchuic Insti¬ 
tute. 

The boys followed hlr. Day’s instructions in the preparation of 
the land, the planting of seed, the cultivation and the harvesting of 
the crop. At the end of the year it was found that the average 
production by the 142 boys was 1,042 pounds of seed cotton. 
Seventy-nine of the boys had made 79 bales of 500 poimds each of 
lint cotton on 79 acres, while the average for the county was less 
than 150 pounds of lint cotton per acre. In 1925 the business people 
were eager to finance the boys under the plan used in 1924. 'The 
same method of growing cotton was followed. Two hundred and 
thirty-five boys reported an average of 1,013 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre, 118 of them making 118 bales on 118 acres. These bales 
averaged 504 pounds of lint cotton each. 
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Boys^ Example Followed by Fathers 

The work done by these boys gained wide publicity throughout 
the counties and their fathers desired to try the plans used by the 
boys. In 1926, 155 boys made 155 bales of cotton averaging over 
500 pounds of lint cotton each on 155 acres. Fifty of the fathers, 
pursuing the same methods as the boys, agreed to plant 5 acres 
each. At the end of the year the fathers had made 250 bales of 
cotton on 250 acres. It took two years to prove to the farmers 
that a bale of cotton per acre could be grown on their land. 

Through the demonstrations made by these boys interest has been 
aroused in farming, the farmers are terracing th?ir land, using 
better methods of fertilization and soil building, getting better live¬ 
stock, and providing more education for their children. Mr. Day, 
in commenting on the results, said: 

The best part of this club work is that it has shown the way to higher education 
and has helped create in the boy or girl a desire for the better things of life. 
Eight boys and one girl, who were in club work in 1925, entered college. Club 
work is primarily responsible for some of them being in college. There is a 
vision in club work for all of us to get. Our experience shows that the boys 
and gills of the agricultural clubs make better farmers and stronger community 
leaders than those who have had no club training. 

In 1925 a survey made of the potato industry in Lyon County, 
Nev., showed that this important mdustry was being jeopardized by 

f ioor seed. This county ships about 450 cars of potatoes annually. 
Jpon investigation it was found that good certified seed was diffi¬ 
cult to obtain and it was decided to make an attempt to grow seed 

E otatoes. A club of boys was organized and good stock obtained. The 
oys planted their seed late, July 4 to 8, and caied for them in about 
the same manner as the main crop. Careful data were kept and the 
only additional labor cost attached to this project was the roguing 
of the fields. The parents of the boys became greatly interested and 
when the seed was harvested and stored an exhibit was made which 
created favorable comment. 

An Example in Pennsylvania 

In 1926 in Lycoming Coxinty, Pa., a boys ^ club put on a demon¬ 
stration of the best practu‘es in potato production. The club secured 
seed free from disease which they planted under direction of the 
county agent, W. H. Van Sant. Through the summer they kept 
their spray machines and cultivators going, and excellent yields were 
obtained. The average number of bushels made by the boys was 
336 at a cost of 42.3 cents per bushel, while the average made by the 
farmers of the country for the last three years was 132 bushels at a 
cost of 93 cents per bushel. Mr. Van Sant said: 

As the result of this demon si ration the sale of seed potatoes free from disease 
was increabed in Lycoming County. Farmers, seeing the results of spraying, 
have purchased new spray rigs, and those who have machines are doing a better 
30 b of spraying than was ever done befoic. 

Some years ago it was found that the production of early Triumph 
potatoes in Louisiana was declining rapidly, due largely to the pres¬ 
ence of the mosaic disease. The use of the best certified seed showed 
that a good crop of Triumph potatoes could still be made in Loui¬ 
siana, and the problem before the horticultural department of the 

84771^—28-10 
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agricultural college was to get this information to _ the growers of 
potatoes. It was decided to use the boys’ and girls’ clubs as a 
medium to distribute this information. 'Three carloads of certified 
'Triumph seed potatoes were obtained, and 10,000 2-pound bags of 
sulphate of ammonia were donated by an educational committee. 
The material was shipped to Baton Rouge and distributed among 
nine to ten thousand boys and girls through the county and homo 
demonstration agents. 'The press of the State was liberal in giving 
publicity to the activity, the value of certified seed was shown, and 
the potato industry not only was saved but is increasing in tlie 
State. 

In 1912 a club was organized at Doran, Colquitt County, Ga. 
The president of this club was W. W. King. As a club boy Mr. 
King made 53 bushels of com on his acre. In 1927 the extension 



Fig. 36 —Iowa com-club memberb learcmg to select beed corn at a lioltl 


agent who had organized the club in 1912 visited this boy, who is 
now a successful farmer. On the acre on which he had grown his 
com in 1912 he is now growing hogs under sanitary methods, and 
his farm is visited by thousands of people from different parts of the 
State eyeTj year. Mr. Kin^ pows purebred hogs, purebred dairy 
cattle, and standard-bred chickens. He raises all oi his feed crop's 
for his hogs, dairy cattle, and chickens. On an acre near by his son, 
about 13 years old, is growing corn as a member of the corn club this 
year. 

Clubs Introduce Pure Seed 

The 4—H club members have done much toward introducing pure 
seed into use in every section of the country. (Fig. 36.) An out¬ 
standing example of this comes from Kansas, “rhe Pride of Saline 
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corn is a variety originated in western Kansas. It has proved to ho 
the best variety for the larger part of the corn-growing district. The 
farmers in Marshall County hesitated to make a change. The corn- 
club program was sponsored by bankers and elevator companies. 
These organizations furnished 350 club members with seed corn. It 
required only two years of club demonstrations to convince the farm¬ 
ers of the county that no other corn compared with Pride of Saline. 

The county agent in Graves County, Ky., induced William Rhodes, 
a club member, to lime a half acre of land and use a sack of 16 per 
cent superphosphate (acid phosphate) in making a demonstration in 
the growing of tobacco, with the idea of following this crop with 
sweet clover or alfalfa. The boy was the first individual in that 
part of Graves County to use superphosphate and lime in growing 
tobacco. The result of his demonstration was that he had a yield 
on his half acre of 825 poimds. On the check half acre adjoining 
William^s there was no treatment and no particular care given to the 
crop. The yield was approximately half that William obtained on 
his half acre. He received 15 cents per pound for his entire crop. 
The average price received for the crop on the check half acre was 
4.2 cents. As the result of this demonstration many of the farmers 
in the community are fertilizmg their tobacco, planting less, and tak¬ 
ing better care of it. 

Equally as good work has been done by club members in livestock. 
Wherever clubs have been organized great changes have been made 
in the feeding, breeding, and management of pigs, sheep, cattle, and 
poultry. 

Girls’ Work in Home Activities 

The greater portion of the activities of girls has been within the 
home rather than with farm crops, and the influence of these activities 
can not be so easily traced. Their work makes for health and hap¬ 
piness on the farm. Thousands of homes, because of club work, 
have a full supply of canned vegetables and fruit for winter use 
The burdens on the tired shoulders of the mother have been lightened 
by the partnership of her daughter in the performance of household 
duties. The daughter has taken over a large portion of the baking 
and sewing of the household. Club work has led the way in beauti¬ 
fication of homes, the installation of modern conveniences, and the 
feeding of a balanced diet to the family. 

Club work has been a potent influence in the improvement of 
agriculture and home maldng throughout the United States, and, as 
the examples given indicate, club members have made a large contri¬ 
bution to improved crop production. 

L W. Hill. 


B OYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H “It has been the most eventful week 
Club Members Attend of my life. It will continue to be an 
First National Camp inspiration to me as long as I live, 

I go home with a new idea of the 
service that the Government performs for the people.” Thus spoke 
Rxith Davis, a club delegate from Nebraska, on the last evening of 
the first national 4“H club camp held in Washington, D. C., June 16 
to 23, 1927, The camp was attended by 142 4~H club members, rep- 
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resenting 38 States, 68 State and county club agents, and by repio- 
sentatives of the United States Department of Agriculture. (Fig. 37 ) 
Delegates to tlie camp were the outstanding leaders among the 
600,000 members of 4-H clubs Fifty thousand of these clubs aie 
organized m the 48 States under the direction of the cooperative 
extension service with an adult local leader in charge of ea(‘h group. 
They have pledged themselves to demonstrate improved practi(‘os 


f 



i iG 37 —Flag raising at the national 4-H club camp on the grounds of the Dopartmonl of 

Agriculture 


on the farm and in the home through an enterprise such as the 
pomng of an acre of cotton, the feeding of a pig, the canning of the 
faimly food supply, or the improvement of the farm homo. The 
clubs meet regularly under the direction of their local leaders. They 
learn parlmmontary procedure. They learn to work together, to 
juay together, and to have a fuller appreciation of the country and 
the opportunities it ojQfers to make a life while earning a living. 
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Object of the Camp 

The object of the national 4-H club camp was to bring together 
the most outstanding of these club members and to give them an 
opportunity to interchange ideas that they might give the young 
people in their communities moie effective leadership. The program 
was designed to develop leadership, recreation, and citizenship. A 
meeting was held each afternoon in the auditorium of the National 
Museum, at which some instruction was given in such matters as 
recreation, use of illustrative material, how to make a talk, and the 
philosophy of play. Most of the assembly period was devoted to 
discussions by the club members themselves. For convenience six 
discussion groups were formed, each having an adult State leader 
as adviser. A chairman and a secretary were selected. 



Jig sa—Delogales to the national 4-ir club camp stuiiying sheep at the exponmentaJ faim at 

BeltsviUe, Md 


The conference worked rapidly. Little time was allowed for formal 
papers and speeches. A statement of the objectives of 4-H club 
work was formulated. A standard pledge was selected and the 
motto approved. Committees on club standardization, uniforms, 
songs, pins, emblems, and medals were appointed and requested to 
report at the 1928 conference. The delegates were intensely interested 
in the work of the Department of Agriculture. (Fig. 37.) The 
Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, visited the camp and 
presented each boy and girl with a gavel, the head of which was 
made from wood taken from the White House when it was remodeled 
in 1927 and the handle from a hickory log from the grounds of Mount 
Vernon. The Secretary welcomed the boys and girls to Washington 
and spoke of the work of the 4-H clubs. 

Recreation, tours (figs. 38 and 39), inspirational lectures, citizen¬ 
ship, all found a place dxiring the week of the camp. The meetings 
of leaders and chxb members brought about an interchange of ideas 
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Fio 39— Two represematne« of the national 4-11 club cimp plaemg a wreith otj 1h( M oiub 
the Unknown boldier in Ailington Ceniettiy 


that manifests itself in bettor club work and more cffieieiil Ic^adtusbip. 
Their contacts in Washington sent the young people homo with a 
feeling that the Government was their Goveniment, adminisituvd 
by men and women with a sympathetic understanding of the (*ondi- 
tions and problems of farm life. 

Geokce K. Faurele. 

B ROOMCORN Marketing During the early period^ of broom- 
Under J. S. Standards corn marketing^ m this couni ly 
Has Many Advantages Federal inspection for broonu^orn 

was not so essential as it now is. 
Buyers then could visit near-by pjtodxicing teiritory at little or no 
expense, could personally examine and select the *broom(‘(>j*n th(‘y 
wanted, and pay for their purchase. These simple marketing methods 
served for the distribution of the crop. Since then, however, pro¬ 
duction has gradually shifted westward from the eastern sections of 
New York and adjoining States. First it shifted to Ohio and Illinois 
and then to the new and cheaper lands in Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Texas, western Kansas, and eastern New Mexico. In the process, 
producers and consumers of broomcorn have become widely Bei>a- 
rated, so that new marketing problems have constantly arisen which 
fonner marketing methods do not meet. 

Extensive investigations by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
pointed to standardized descriptions for broomcorn and their appli¬ 
cation through a Federal inspection service as a solution to many 
of these marketing problems. Accordingly, United Stales standards 
for broomcorn were formulated and recently were put into effect. 
They offer advantages in the distribution of broomcorn not heretofore 
possible under the use of descriptive terms. 
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From a marketing standpoint, Federal inspection of broomcorn 
differs little from inspection of other farm products. The ultimate 
object is the same—to furnish all interested parties to the transaction 
a fair and impartial description of the broomcorn in question. This 
is accomplished, not by a casual inspection of the bale, but by drawing 
a representati\m sample which is carefully analyzed for every factor 
affecting quality and condition. The broomcorn-inspection certifi¬ 
cate, signed by a Federal inspector, becomes a potent factor in con¬ 
summating transactions. It provides a dependable description of 
the quality, length, hurl, dockage, and other factors which affect 
the value of the broomcorn, in terms which are so definite that, on 
these descriptions, buyers can adjust their buying closely to require¬ 
ments. This marks an innovation in the broomcorn industry. 

Marketing broomcorn on Federal inspection serves to stimulate 
confidence in trading, eliminates misunderstandings, and assures 
delivery of specified qualities on contract. It tends to eliminate the 
necessity of long, expensive trips to market to inspect purchases 
personally. Lower buying costs result, yet the buyer is assured 
of the delivery of the identical bales selected from the inspection 
certificates. 

Seals for Identifying Bales 

Buyers who store broomcorn recognize additional advantages in 
Federal inspection. Each bale is provided with an identification seal 
which insures the owner against loss, misplacement, or possible 
substitution of bales while in storage. Confidence is thus stimulated 
in accepting storage at shipping points, where interest or high freight 
rates can sometimes be saved. Inspected broomcorn, particidarly 
when stored in a bonded warehouse, provides a good basis for borrow¬ 
ing money in order to carry the product until needed or for securing 
credit for buymg large supplies when the time for such biiying appears 
to be favorable. 

Producer find Federal inspection of broomcorn advantageous. 
Standard descriptions are acceptable as a basis for financing the crop 
over periods of depression or market declines, thus promoting more 
orderly marketing methods. Federal inspection also serves as a 
basis for a comprehensive market news service whereby dependable 
information on broomcorn values can be secured and used more 
advantageously in the purchase and sale of broomcorn. 

Dealers in broomcorn ultimately will recognize the advantages of 
Federal inspection. Marketing can be conducted on standardized 
description and without the responsibility of attempting to describe 
broomcorn in the vague indefinite terms now in common use. Thus 
trade expansion both in buying and selling will result dhectly in 
proportion to the extent that the terms of the inspection certificate 
becomes the common language for describing broomcorn. 

G. B. Alouire. 


B udgets Useful in A farm budget is a carefully worked- 
Planning a System of out estimate of how well a particular 
Farming combination of crops or combination 

of crops and livestock will pay. This 
estimate is based upon the available information as to what the prices 
and crop and livestock production are likely to be during the year or 
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period of years just ahead. The budget should show in a simplest 
way the expected crop and livestock production, the expenses, and 
receipts for the particular system contemplated. 

The ptirpose of working out farm budgets is to aid in finding the 
system of farming best adapted to the farm and to the conditions of 
the time. Usually a more profitable system will result if plans for 
the system, including probable expenses and receipts, are carefully 
worked out and compared with plans for other possible systems, before 
the system is actually put into operation. In this way costly errors 
may be avoided. Specifically, the use of farm budgets oarefuUy 
worked out has the following advantages: 

1. Budgets help farmers more accurately to appraise different 
systems and practices so that the most profitable systems and 
practices may be decided upon. 

2. Budgets help to keep a balance between crops in a crop system 
of farming and a balance between crops and livestock in a crop and 
livestock system. 

3. Budgets help to determine in advance how much seed, fertilizer, 
and other supplies ai*e likely to be needed during the year. 

4. Budgets help to determine how much feed will be needed for the 
livestock, how much will need to be bought and how much is likely to 
be available for sale. 

5. Budgets help in determining the amount of cash that will be 
needed to operate the farm, and when this will be needed. 

6. Budgets help in determining the total net returns that may be 
expected so that hving expenses, payments, or investments may be 
adjusted accordingly. 

Data Needed for a Budget 

The returns actually obtained in farming probably will not approxi¬ 
mate the returns contemplated in a budget unless tne prices, require¬ 
ments, and yields used in making the budget approximate those tliat 
actually prevail. Those used in making the budget should represent 
the best judgment of the one doing the planning as to the production 
and prices that may reasonably be expected for the particular farm 
and period, after considering all the information available. The 
information that will be useful is divided into two classes—that 
relating to prices and that relating to production. 

The following are important sources of information on prices- 

1. Outlook and intention-to-plant reports issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and outlook reports issued by the 
State colleges of agriculture. 

2. The Agricultural Situation, a monthly publication issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and similar reports issued 
by the State colleges of agriculture. 

3. Crops and Markets, and Foreign Crops and Markets, periodi¬ 
cals issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

4. ‘Bulletins and reports showing the results of special commodity 
price studies. 

6. Market reports carried by the farm, State, and local papers. 

6. Yearbooks of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
of State departments of agriculture. 

The outlook reports and the Agricultural Situation carry conclu¬ 
sions as to probable price trends during the months just ahead. 
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Crops and Markets, Foreign Crops and Markets, and intentions-to- 
plant reports carry information such as is considered in arriving at 
the conclusions indicated in these reports. Bulletins based upon spe¬ 
cial price studies usually carry conclusions for a somewhat longer 
period. The other sources carry data that are useful in making an 
analysis of the price situation of the principal farm commodities. 

Information on Production 

Among the important sources of information on production are 
the following: 

1. Records for the farm and similar records in the community. 

2. Records showing county and State crop yields. 

3. Books, bulletins, and reports showing the results of livestock 
feeding and crop experiments of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and State colleges of agriculture. 

4. Demonstrations showing the results of practices in the 
community.^ 

The publications which carry results of experiments are likely to 
be most useful in determining the yields that will probably result 
from the use of different fertilizers or other practices, and the live¬ 
stock production that will probably result from different rations. 
One's own experience and records showing the results on other farms 
will be useful in localizing and interpreting the experimental data in 
terms of conditions on the farm and in determining the crop and live¬ 
stock production that will probably result from the practices com¬ 
monly followed in the community. 

A careful study of production information will pi'ovide a basis for 
conclusions as to the crop yields that are most likely to be obtained, 
the quantities of the different kinds of feeds normally required to 
produce 100 poimds of pork or to put 100 pounds of gain on steers, 
or to keep a cow or a horse a year. A similar study of the informa¬ 
tion on piices will provide a basis for conclusions as to the prices 
that are most likely to prevail during the coming year and years 
just ahead. 

Study the information and formulate judgments as to prices, crop 
yields, livestock production, and crop and livestock requirements for 
such crops and livestock as appear to have possibilities on the farm 
being considered. Next a budget for the present system, is prepared; 
following this the farmer considers desirable combinations of crops 
and livestock for other systems and works out budgets for them. 

Budgets Should Be Compared 

The budgets worked out in this way should be compared. Each 
should be considered critically to determine how well the principal 
crops are adapted to the area, the effect of each system upon the 
fertility of the soil, the kinds of markets that are available for each 
of the marketable products, how nearly the feed crops provide a 
balanced ration for the livestock (if the system includes livestock), 
how well the crops and livestock fit together, and how well the non- 
marketable products such as pasture, straw, stover, skim milk, etc., 
are utilized with each. With those facts and the returns that may 
reasonably be expected from each in mind one of the systems should 
bo selected as the system to be followed. 

J. B. Hutson. 
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B ulls Bred Pure The Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926 
Replace Scrubs announced the achievement of Union 
in More Counties County, Ky., in banishing all grade and 
scrub bxills. It was the first county to 
reach that much-sought goal in livestock-improvement work. Dui-- 
ing 1927 two additional counties repeated the accomplishment. In 
October, Craig County, Va , disposed of its last grade bull, and ap¬ 
proximately a month later Russell County, Ky., became the third 
county in the United States to banish all bulls except registered 
purebreds. 

The results in each case were possible largely through the excellent 
cooperation of local breeders^ with county and _ State extension 
workem. In view of the wide interest in livestock improvement the 
following outline of the campaign in each county may enable leaders 
elsewhere to achieve similar success. 

Bull Map Used with Success in Craig County 

In Craig County, Va., W. O. Martin, the county agent, found by 
a preliminary svtrvey in 1916 that every herd sire in use was a scnib 
of unknown lineage. Being convinced that improvement of this 
situation would add to the returns from cattle raising in the region, 
he set to work quietly on a better-sire program. He visited breeders, 
gave talks, wrote items for the local paper, distributed selected 
clippings and bulletins on livestock breeding, and otherwise souglit 
to create a sentiment for a higher quality of stock that in turn would 
bring better prices. The cattle sold from the county all wont the 
beef route, &ere being no serious attempt to develop purebred 
breeding herds. The persistent educational work continued for 10 
years, at the end of wnich Mr. Martin took stock of the situation 
again. A survey in January, 1926, showed that the county con¬ 
tained 26 purebred bulls, of which 13 were Herefords, 10 Shorthorns, 
and 3 Aberdeen-Angus. There were also 18 scrub bulls still on hatid. 

As a record of the bull population he made a map (fig. 40) measur¬ 
ing about 3 by 4 feet, representing the coimty and containing tlio 
approxunate likeness of every bull used for serviee. The various 
breeds were represented by pictures cut from breed papers. TIh^ 
scrubs were, of course, pictured also. This map hung conspicuously 
on the waU of his oflSce. He also took it to meetings held in various 
parts of the county. Whenever a scrub bull was replace(i by a 
purebred, he promptly pasted a likeness of the purebred animal over 
the scrab, leaving enough of the scrub showing to serve as a record of 
the replacement. Meanwhile he continued the incessant barrage 
of evidence showing the value of better breeding stock. Tliis was 
so effective that the next survey, in January, 1927, showed 9 addi¬ 
tional purebred bulls and 10 fewer scrubs and grades. Many of the 
breeders by this time were selling cattle sired by the newly intro¬ 
duced purebred bulls. Their satisfaction with both the class of stock 
and prices received helped the campaign considerably. 

41 Bulls, All Purebred 

L. I. Case, animal husbandman of the State extension service 
made frequent trips to Craig County to aid in the replacement of 
mferior herd sires by carefully selected purebreds. Director of 
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Extension J. R Hutcheson also bpoiibored the work. It may be 
added that no special inducement, such as the lending of bulls, gifts 
or exchanges, occurred, but that every herd she was purchased at a 
price in keeping with its value. The same condition was true of 
female stock, which also demonstrated the worth of good breeding. 
One stock owner who purchased a bred cow—a purebred Hereford— 
for $75 sold the calf for $100 and a second calf from the same cow 
for $90. 

Meanwhile public sentiment and economic pressure were grad¬ 
ually having their influence on the owners of the few surviving grade 
bulls. A check-up on October 26, 1927, revealed that the county 
contained 41 purebred herd sires, all registered, and no scrub or grade 
bulls. This achievement was promptly recognized by the State 
animal husbandry and extension authorities at Blacksburg, Va , and 
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by Uio United States Department of Agriculture. County Agent 
Rlartin repoits that he has received requests for assistance in the 
selection of six more sires and tliat tho number of bulls in the county 
probably will increase still more to meet piospoctive breeding require¬ 
ments. Though tho beef industry pro<ioininates in the county, the 
Guernsey breed of dairy stock is also represented and the combined 
efforts of all made it possible for Craig County to reach the 100 per 
cent purebred-bull goal. 


Methods Used in Russell County 

In Russell County, Ky., the drive against inferior sires was some¬ 
what more intensive, being of only two years’ duration. The accom¬ 
plishment is especially worthy of attention because purebred bulls 
were very scarce in the region and transportation facilities meager. 
Most of the bulls introduced were brought considerable distances 
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and usually made the last part of their journey on foot. Russell 
County has no railroads nor hard-surfaced highways. The principal 
arteries of travel are the Cumberland River and dirt roads. 

Although there had long been a recognition among cattle owners 
of the importance of good breeding stock, this belief did not take 
definite action until the recent campaign. The county agricultural 
agent, M. H. Sasser, was chiefly responsible for the final eradication 
of all bulls except registered purebreds, Dunng the last part of the 
campaign three purebred bulls of good type were slaughtered merely 
because their registration papers could not be obtained. 

The methods used in RusseU County were of a revival'^ nature. 
Mr. Sasser talked purebred sires on all occasions when he could find 
an audience. As described by Wayland Rhoads, Kentucky field 
agent in animal husbandry, Mr. Sasser spoke to groups on the streets 
and in stores. He talked in the schools and at special meetings. He 
believed in the subject so deeply that his earnest talks brought larger 
and larger audiences.'^ Literature was used to some extent but the 
spoken word proved to be the principal weapon used in routing 
inferior bulls from Russell County. At the close of the drive the 
county contained 51 bulls. About four-fifths of them were of the 
beef breeds, the others being dairy bulls. 

D. S. Bxjrch. 


C ATTLE and Sheep When cattle or sheep are kept in large 
in Big Herds More herds it is not uncommon for some of the 
Liable to Foot Rot animals to develop lameness accompa¬ 
nied by inflammation and degeneration 
of the tissues between the claws of the foot. The attack may be 
limited to one or two anhnals or it may spread until several members 
of the herd or flock are affected. The disease seems to spread most 
rap^y and with the greatest virulence where animals are kept closely 
confined in pens or in filthy barnyards. The course of the disease is 
slow as is also progress in recovery. Unless treatment is carefully and 
energetically applied, some of the animals may show evidence of sore 
feet for several months. 

Al^ough farm animals may become lame from a variety of causes, 
this discussion deals only with lameness caused by the contagious 
form of foot rot. The disease presents the same general character¬ 
istics when occurring in cattle or sheep, and is due to destruction of 
the tissues in the cleft of the foot following an invasion of the germ 
Actinomyces necrophorus. 

How Infection Gains Entrance 

These microorganisms gain entrance to the sensitive tissues of the 
loot by passmg through some wound in the skin, such as a perforation 
resultmg from stepping on a nail, sharp stick, or piece of whe. The 
germ, wMch is widely distributed in nature, will not penetrate the 
uninjured skin. Arriving beneath the skin, the bacteria lose no time 
m forcmg their way into the healthy tissues where they soon cause 
the development of fever and inflammation. 

The inflainmation rapidly invades the sensitive tissues beneath the 
nom 01 the hoof, while from the ulcerous opening there exudes a thin, 
purulent fluid. Lameness has become quite evident at tliis stagOj 
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and the region of the foot above the hoof may be swollen and warm 
to the touch, while the claws are frequently spread apart by the 
swelling of tissues between them. 

If the condition is not treated in the early stages the infection may 
spread to the tissues beneath the horny covering of the foot, causing 
necrosis of the tissues and the formation of fistulous tracts. Should 
the loosened horn be cut away, it will be seen that the undermining 
process has been advanced by the microorganisms until numerous 
ulcerative channels have been formed which are filled with grayish, 
purulent matter and that the encroachment on the healthy areas is 
persistently and constantly being extended. Should but one of the 
claws be primarily affected, the disease may readily spread to the 
other by means of passages eroded beneath the skin. If the disease 
is neglected at this stage, deep abscesses may form and the pus may 
burrow deeper into the foot until the joint within the hoof becomes 
inflamed and its attachments destroyed. Should this condition 
arise, treatment will be very difficult and recovery greatly delayed. 
Whenever possible the services of a competent veterinarian should 
be obtained, especially if several animals are affected or if the disease 
is in an ad\ anced stage. 

Methods of Treatment and Prevention 

In the earlier stages of the disease, thorough cleansing of the affected 
foot and an application of a carbolic-acid solution (1 ounce to a pint 
of water), clean stabling, and laxative feed will usually remedy the 
trouble. If the pus has burrowed deeply the carbolic-acid solution 
should be applied daily. After each of these treatments a pad of 
oakum or cotton smeared with pine tar fastened in the cleft of the 
foot with strips of soft cloth will assist in the healing process through 
its action in keeping irritants from enteiing the affected parts. Warm 
poulticing sometimes becomes of advantage in relieving excessive 
fever and pain. 

When the pus has burrowed beneath the horny wall, the hoof should 
be pared away in order to obtain proper drainage and to allow the 
applied remedies to reach and destroy the infection present. 

In treating a flock of sheep in which foot rot has become estab¬ 
lished, one of the Hi'st steps to be taken is to separate all that are in 
any degree diseased from the healthy portion of the flock. The sound 
animals should be passed slowly through a foot bath in which the 
disinfecting solution has a depth of at least 4 inches. For this pur¬ 
pose either a chloride of lime solution, consisting of 1 pound of chlo¬ 
ride of lime to 12 quarts of water, or a carbolic acid solution, consisting 
of 1 pound of carbolic acid to 4 gallons of water, may be used. 

Treatment in Early Stages 

The treatment suggested for the sound portion of the flock will be 
suitable for use on animals in the early stages of the disease. Those 
more seriously affected should have each foot examined and all 
loosened horn cut away. If this work is thoroughly done, stand¬ 
ing the sheep for 10 minutes in a strong solution of copper sulphate, 
made as warm as can be borne by the hand, will in most cases effect 
a cure. This solution may be prepared by dissolving 4 pounds of 
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copper sulphate in 5 gallons of warm water. This application may 
be repeated if necessary. 

For treating a large number of sheep, a tight, wooden trough 20 
inches wide, a foot in depth, and from 6 to 20 feet long, according 
to the number of animals to be treated, will be found most service- 
able. Hurdles or portable racks may be so arranged at the sides of 
the trough and along the pathway leading to it, that each animal 
may be obliged to pass through the bath with but very little urging. 

The animals whose feet have been treated should bo removed at 
once to clean, dry, uncontaminated quarters. 

Preventive measures consist in the cleaning and disinfecting of 
quarters where the affected animals have been previously stabled 
and avoiding, so far as possible, all infected premises or pastures. 

H. J. WASHBURiV. 


C ATTLE Feeders Can The weekly stocker and feeder report 
Save by Using U. S. which is released by the Division of 
Stocker-Feeder News Livestock, Meats, and Wool at some 
of the principal livestock markets, such 
as Chicago, Kansas City, and South St. Paul, was instituted mainly 
to better serve prospective purchasers of animals in stocker and 
feeder flesh. Its purpose is to give as complete and concise a sum¬ 
mary of current market conditions on such stock as possible. The 
importance of a special report covering stocker and feeder cattle 
can readily be seen when it is found that frequently as many as 50 
per cent of the cattle coming to some of the large markets arrive in 
thin or half-finished flesh condition. 

It was the custom among many cattlemen in former years to keep 
steers destined for daughter from three to four and sometimes five 
wars before marketing, and in that case fewer cows were maintained. 
During recent years the tendency has been to keep a greater per¬ 
centage of cows, making it possible to produce and market a greater 
number of lightweight beef animals each year. The proportion of 
stock calves and yearlings marketed is much greater than formerly, 
and the number of cattle which are purchased at stockyard points 
and taken back to the coxmtry; for grazing and for further finishing 
has greatly increased. It is primarily for the purchasers or finishers 
of such cattle that the weekly stocker and feeder reports are published. 

These reports contain market comment concerning feeder and 
stocker cattle, pigs, and sheep and lambs which is concise and spe¬ 
cific in nature. Reference is made to the number and sources of 
weight descriptions, and prevailing prices, giving the pros¬ 
pective purchaser useful information as to the number, kind, and 
character of stocker and feeder animals which he may expect to find 
on a particular market. In the case of steers, heifers, cows, and 
calves, these are commented upon separately and reference is made 
to outstanding sales as well as to the price level prevailing for the 
general rim of stock. Statistical tables are presented showing the 
number of head sold on country accoimt, average weights and prices, 
as well as price ranges for each class, with comparisons with those 
of the previous week and a year ago, this information all being based 
on actual transactions. Another table shows the State destinations 
of steers, by different weight groups, and also the State destinations 
of heifers, cows, and calves. 
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Practically Useful to Buyers 

With a little study and experience combined with some knowledge 
of the quality and character of supplies available at different markets, 
prospective purchasers can and do use this report to very good 
advantage. A purchaser obtains a clear idea of the supply available 
and the general trend of the market and the volume of trade. By 
following these reports closely, purchasers are frequently able to tell 
whether there is mucli chance for a break or rise in market values in 
the near future. Usually the feeder or buyer has his mind made up as 
to the weight of the animals which he wants to feed and by a study of 
the statistical tables he can see the price spread on each of the vari¬ 
ous weight groups as well as the weighted average price per hundred 
pounds of each group or class. In the aggregate, as an additional 
aid to the prospective purchaser, it is often possible to learn from 
these reports released from the different markets, what weight cattle 
or other stock should be in best demand on the market in the near 
future and consequently what weights should prove the most prof¬ 
itable for him to feed. Therefore, the reports very often serve as 
an accurate barometer of when to buy, what to buy, and about 
when to come back to market. 

E. C. Ecklofp. 


C ATTLE Grading at An extensive program of cattle-grading 
Demonstrations Is demonstrations has been held during the 
Help to Producers past four years on farms and ranches in 
various parts of the United States, The 
work has been sponsored cooperatively by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Washington Office of Extension, the States Extension 
Service, and the county agents in 16 States. Nearly 400 demonstra¬ 
tions have been conducted, attended by 22,000 to 25,000 people 
representing ownership estimated at 750,000 head of breeding stock. 

These demonstrations aim to acquaint producers in a graphic way, 
on the producer's own farm or ranch, with the variations in con- 
fonnation, finish, and quality which determine the grade of certain 
types of cattle and cause them to be sorted and sold in different 
lots—which, in many instances, almost amount to different commodi¬ 
ties—upon their arrival at the largo central markets. With a con¬ 
stantly increased stressing of quality by meat consumers, which in 
turn has caused a lai*ge part of the need for selective segregation of 
cattle, values have largely become established on a grade basis. 

These demonstrations have been made at conveniently located 
ranches where neighboring ranchmen could assemble and observe 
the actual market grading of a mixed run of cattle. (Pig. 41.) ^ Heids 
were sorted into their different market grades and classes just as 
they would be handled in central market trading. Explanations 
were given of the differences in conformation, finish, and quality 
that place different animals in different grades. The difference in 
comparative values, not only in market price but in feeding quality, 
are pointed out. 

This separation of bulk commodities into grades has become note¬ 
worthy in all agricultural and manufactured products and has devel¬ 
oped so rapidly during the last 12 or IS years that producers frequently 
did not sense the changes taking place at the markets which required 
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drastic changes in production methods, if profits from husbandry 
efforts were to be maintained. , ^ e 

The Division of Livestock, Meats, and Wool of the Bureau or 
Agricultural Economics, through its market news service at the 
stockyards and in the big eastern cities, studied and analyzed tms 
trend of developments Until it was able to set up eitlier tentative or 
ofiScial gi’ade standards for nearly all kinds of livestock and thejr 
related meats. ^ 

Cattle, whether stockers, feeders, or slaughtei animals, were found 
to show the greatest variation of any kind o' livestock because of the 
wide diflferences in their degrees of conformation, finish, and quality. 
This is also true of prices both with respect to the extreme range 
between the poorest and best grades of cattle, and in the range of 
prices paid by consumers for the different cuts of meat from the same 
carcass. 



riQ, 41 —Grading demonstration on a Colorado ranch 


Market Unit Large 

Cattle occur in larger production and market units than any other 
kind of meat animals or than any other agricultural commodity. 
Other lines, for instance, sell unit bales of 500 pounds of cotton, of 
600-pound bags of wool, or of 250 to 300 pound hogs, but the unit of 
cattle averages around 950 pounds. The past three years a total of 
approximatmj^ 24,000,000 head of cattle, including calves, has 
entered American domestic consumption annually ana every State, 
doubtless every county, has supplied a part of that total. 

Such widely distributed sources of supply have constituted the 
principal reason for the lack of uniformity in quality Beginning 
with the strictly dairy breeds, mostly low-quality meat producers, 
we find every possible kind of results from cross breeding and the 
use of scrub-breeding stock, until the choicest' products of the strictly 
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beef breeds are reached. Whea siiipped To central markets all of 
these are sorted into certain fixed grades for trading purposes. They 
lose all breed, State or geographic identity, but fill certain trade 
requii’ements, and sell for widely different prices because of varia¬ 
tions in supply by grade, compared with variations in demand by 
grade which are independent ol variations in total receipts of cattle 
on the current market. 

To take this knowledge oi’ market grades, and of the facts behind 
the making of market price*^, back to the livestock producers is the 
specific reason for holding cattle-grading demonstrations in the 
producing areas. As a result stockmen could see in their herds the 
variations which would place some cattle iu one grade and ethers in 
other grades. They could also learn to grade, in a community way, 
for cooperative shipment; could assemble and grade for direct market 
shipment or auction sales and could classify and grade their central- 
market shipments so they would sell to better advantage and relieve 
the commission man of the time and worry of sorting a mixed lot 
of stock during the rush of market hours. In other words, by grad¬ 
ing at home they could meet one of the outstanding requirements of 
marketing, thus performing a service for which previously some 
other agency had been well paid. 

The aid given to the producer iu readmg market reports intelli¬ 
gently will help them to recognize in their herds^ the grades they are 
producing. In this way comparison of prices in one naarket with 
another can be made, and shipments can be sent to the best one for 
the grade of stock shipped. 

Culling a Part of Grading 

As culling is a part of grading the demonstrations aid in advancing 
general animal husbandry. As a result of culling the average quality 
of the breeding herd and of its product has been raised and produc¬ 
tion has swung Into the habit of meeting definite market requirements. 

Total results have been, widespread for good in the sections where 
cattle grading has been done. They have aided the reestablishment 
of the cattle industry on a profitable foundation after the postwar 
depression and liquidation. Markets have shown that profits now 
depend largely on the quality and grade of the cattle. Jjeinonstra- 
tions have shown how these market requirements can best be met. 

James K. Wallace. 


C ATTLE of Longhorn The first cattle to set foot on North 
Type Saved from America’s shores were landed near Vora 
Threat of Extinction Cruz, Mexico, in 1521, from some ships 
under the command of Gregorio Villa¬ 
lobos, a governor general sent to rule New Spain. These Spanish 
calves were the progenitors of the millions of longhorn cattle that 
spread rapidly fanwise from Vera Cruz, over the coastal plains of 
Texas and the Great Plains region of the far West. In forage and 
climatic conditions these cattle found themselves in a region very 
like that they had left in Spain, and they thrived from the first. 

Texas at the close of the Civil War was overflowing with longhorn 
cattle. With the end of hostilities this overflow surged northward 
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across the plains until from the Gulf to Canada this hardy bieod had 
pressed the biift’alo and the Indian back and made the whole coiintiy 
theirs. But the longhorns were ^‘too much legs, horns, and speed, 
and not enough beef,’’ and they in turn had to give way. Within 
comparatively few years this breed of cattle, so closely tied up to the 
history, romance, and adventure of the Southwest, was about to 
become extinct. To some men who had known the longhorns for 
nearly hah a century this seemed ahnost a tragedy— a national 
misfortune. For years, however, appeals to Congress for money to 
buy a few from those still left fell on deaf cars. But last year a small 
sum was granted for the purchase of a few cows and some bulls, and 
two very much pleased forest officers went down into Texas in search 
of longhorns. 

At Fort Worth, San Antonio, and other points the general feeling 
was that their quest would be unsuccessful. A few old cows might 
be found,” they were told, '^away down in the ^prickly pear’ country 
of the lower Kio Grande, in the dry resacas, or the cottonwood 
losgues along the river, or in the dense mesquite thickets of the 
plains.” But bulls! Well, that was something else again. Every¬ 
body doubted the possibility of finding them. 

Beginning of the Search 

John H. Hatton, from the Denver office of the Forest Service, and 
the writer first plunged into the prickly pear country between Laredo 
and Brownsville on the Rio Grande and Corpus Christi on the Gulf. 
Every nook and corner of this region was hunted out, using every 
imaginable kind of transportation. It was necessary to invent a 
standard type by which to make selections. The searchers talked 
longhorns to every human with whom they came in contact. From 
all this and from their experiences in the past they built up in their 
minds a picture of the old-time longhorns from which they developed 
a standard or type. 

In two weeks they had spotted 10 cows and 1 bull in that corner of 
Texas as meeting their requirements, picking up one here, one there. 
They hired a cattleman who knew the country to gather them at a 
central point of shipping; and having exhausted this end of Texas 
they moved up into the great coastal plains region between Houston 
and Beaumont. Here was an entirely different country—vast open 
prairies with some piney woods and scattering mesquite, 10,000 acres 
in a single rice field, 150,000 acres in one cow pasture—one of tlie 
great range-cattle sections of the State. The region was combed 
thoroughly, and 10 excellent longhorn cows and 2 good bulls wore 
gathered. 

Inasmuch as the steers are the ones that develop the extremely 
long horns, three glorious animals with good-sized horns were brought 
to be kept as an exhibit of what a longhorn should be. They are all 
young and their horns will probably grow at least 18 inches more m 
the next three or four years. They will fill out the picture uritiJ 
some can be raised. 

Cattle Gathered at Fort Worth 

The two shipments were concentrated at Fort Worth, and dipped 
three times at seven-day intervals to free them of the deadly Texas 
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fever tick, and tested for tuberculosis. Then the whole bunch were 
put through a branding chute and branded on the left hip. 

The longhorns were shipped from Fort Worth to the Wichita 
National Forest. It was like old times to sit in the caboose of a 
long freight train with a car of cattle ahead, and crawl ''over the top 
of the train in the dark night to make sure the cows were aU there. 
Cache and the Wichita Forest wore eventually reached and the cattle 
placed in the pasture provided for them. Swarms of people came out 
from suiToimding cities to look them over and the old-time cow men 
of the region all agreed that the bimch which had been collected were 
really fine specimens of the old longhorns—perfect types with which 
to build up a modest herd of 250 or 300 head and thus preserve the 
breed for future generations of Americans to stuay and admire, 
like the buffalo, the longhorn will not become extinct. 

Will, C. Barnes. 


C ATTLE Price Trend Price to the cattleman represents more 
Strongly Affected than just the exchange value of his com- 
by Value of Dollar modity in terms of dollars and cents. It 
includes variations in the value or pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar. In other words, price represents not 
only an equilibrium between the supply and demand forces in the 
market but also changes in the general price level for all commodities. 
With these forces and the general price level constantly changing, 
cattle prices fluctuate from day to day, month to month, and over 
long periods of time. 

Studies made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics show that 
the^ important factors affecting yearly prices of good cattle on the 
Chicago market ha the order of their apparent relative significance 
are the general price level of all commodities, cattle supply, price of 
com, hog prices, demand for feeding cattle, export demand, and 
gi-owth in population. 

The general price level for all commodities is the most significant 
factor causing long-time changes in cattle prices. The upward trend 
in cattle prices prior to the World War, and the high prices during 
the war, were largely the result of the declming value of the dollar, 
or in other words, a rising price level for all commodities. Because 
cattle prices in general advance or decline with the changes in the 
general price level, the true relationship between cattle prices and 
other important factors, such as the market supply of cattle, is 
greatly^ obscured and makes it difficult to appreciate the true position 
of the industry. 

Effect of Supply and Demand 

Figure 42 shows actual cattle prices at Chicago and the same 
prices adjusted for changes in the value of the dollar together with 
cattle receipts at that market. It is apparent from this chart that 
in most years there was a close inverse relationship between the 
adjusted price and the market supply of cattle. Some of the varia¬ 
tion in supply was not always accompanied by corresponding inverse 
changes in the adjusted price. This was especially true in 1902,1918, 
and 1921, thus indicating that other factors were in part responsible 
for some of the price variations. 

When correlating simultaneously various supply and demand fac¬ 
tors with adjusted or " deflatedprices of good grade steers at Chi- 
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cago it was found that supply was the most important factor caus¬ 
ing variations in cattle prices. The second factor in importance w as 
the price of com. This proved to be an indirect forecasting ineasuro 
of the quality, weight, and proportion of fed cattle. The influence 
of this factor was particularly noticeable following the small corn 
crops of 1901, 1911, and 1924. These small crops resulted in high 
com prices, causing short supplies of fat cattle, especially long-fed 
Steel’S, the following year. The reverse situation was true in 192(> 
when there were large supplies of finished steers following tlie big 
corn crop of 1925. 



Fro. 42.-Relat(on Between Price and Supply of Cattle at Chicago 

Actual cattle prices show no apparent relationship Tvith the supply of cattle, but after removing the 
ellect of general price level there is a dose inveise relationship 


Next in importance was the current demand for feeding cattle. 
When a large proportion of total cattle receipts were purchased ns 
feeders, competition between feeder buyers and slaughterers caused 
fat cattle prices to be higher than normally expected from other 
conditions. 

Interchange of Beef and Pork 

The interchange of pork and beef by consumers was apparent by 
the close correlation between cattle and hog prices, indicating that 
the demand for slaughter cattle was influenced somewhat bv hog 
prices. 

Export demand for American beef at one time was an important 
factor affecting cattle prices. Exports ^\ere laisie prior to 1908 and 
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during the period of the World War, but in recent years have been 
negligible. 

In studying cattle statistics one is impressed with the up-and- 
down swings in production and prices. These periodic changes are 
generally accepted phenomena but their existence is often overlooked 
as is the likelihood of repetition. The cyclical swings in production 
are most readily observed in market supplies. The corresponding 
price swings have been almost entirely obscured by changes in the 
general price level. The time between periods of small supplies, or 
from peak to peak of the corresponding price cycle, has averaged 
about 16 years. 

Wartime Market for Beef 

Following the low point in market supplies between 1912 and 1916, 
high prices and war demands for beef greatly stimulated cattle pro¬ 
duction. The large market supplies from 1922 to. 1926, the deferred 
peak of a production cycle, were the result of the high level of pro¬ 
duction attained during the war plus accumulations during the post¬ 
war adjustment in prices and the marked tendency to reduce herds 
because of relatively low prices. 



In recent years the price premium for the different weight steers has been rather wide, with a 
rapid shifting from one group to the other 

The increasing tendency during the past 20 years to market cattie 
at yoimger ages and lighter weights has tended to revolutionize 
production methods and to reverse ideas as to market values. The 
producer has found that a more rapid turnover in production is desir¬ 
able from the standpoint of efficiency and economy. This fits into 
the general scheme of intensified farming in the Corn Belt and a more 
efficient use of the range. The consumer prefers smaller, more 
tender, and less wasty cuts of meat. The business of retailing of 
meats has become more of a science in recent years and the tendency 
among retailers is to select carcasses that will cut out to their 
advantage. 

Prices of Different Weight Groups 

Over a long period of time there is a close adjustment between 
price and supply of comparable heavy and light we^ht cattie. It is 
not necessary to go back more than 15 years, however, to find top 
prices of 1,360 to 1,600-pound steers always above top prices of 700 
to l,150-po\md steers, whereas diufing recent years there has been an 
alternating tendency for first one weight group to be at the top and 
then the other. Kecent comparisons of average prices are shown in 
Figure 43. 
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The system of producing heavy fat steers, especiaUy extreme 
weights, has become considerably more hazardous than in the past. 

H. M. Conway. 


C ATTLE Range Man During the unfortunate years of 
Comes Through Slump financial troubles coupled with <‘,ri- 
Period With Profit tical drought conditions between 

1919 and 1925, stockmen all over 
the Southwest and more especially the cattlemen suffered serious 
financial losses. Cattle prices were low, range losses diie to pro¬ 
longed drought were heavy, calf crops were considerably below 
normal, and the demand for surplus cattle extremely light. In 
spite of these facts some range-cattle raisers showed a fairly good 
interest return on their investment when their books were balanced 
at the end of the period. This was because they had used improved 
and businesslike methods in handling their range and stock. 

A typical instance of this kind was that of T. G. Cavness, a per¬ 
mittee on the Prescott National Forest in central Arizona. In the 
summer of 1916 he purchased a ranch in that forest carrying about 
600 head of cattle of all ages, together with the necessary horses, 
camp equipment, etc., for handling the herd on the open unfenced 
range. Cavness’s range was no better than the general run of the 
ranges used by himself and his neighbors in common. Expenses 
were heavj and he decided that a fence around his range would 
pay big dividends. Under an agreement between himself and the 
Forest Service his entire range was surrounded with a good four-wire 
fence. 

Handling of Herd Facilitated 

His fence completed, he cleared all stray stock out of the inclosuro 
and found he could handle his herd with much less labor and also 
without the injury which cattle always receive on an open range from 
excessive driving, crowding, and handling. He sold all the old 
bulls and bought bulls of the best range breeds, placing on the range 
six bulls to every hundred breeding cows. With more bulls and his 
cattle under close control his calf crop immediately jumped from 
about 60 per cent, the normal increase throughout that region, to 
about 80 per cent. 

The calves were branded when they were old enough to bo dehoriu'd, 
branded, and marked at one time. Instead of branding by the old 
range method of roping each calf, dragging it to a fire and bull- 
do^ng it, he placed the herd in the corral, had the calves dodged out 
into a smml pen, and put them through a small chute in which they 
were held securely by mechanical means while being branded. It 
was not necessary to round up the herd more than once or twice 
during the season so that an immense amount of handling was 
eliminated. 

Cavness sells his older cows each year, replacing them with heifers 
of his own raising, and also sells all male animals, so that at no time 
does his herd number more than 600 head. His experience has 
shown that his pastm-es wiff carry that number and always provide 
ample feed. His yearling heifers are kept by themselves and are not 
allowed to breed until after 2 years of age. 
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Steers Bring Premivim 

As a result of the improved methods of management and the good 
bulls used, the Cavness steera invariably weigh far more than the 
steers from adjoining ranges, and buyers have wUlmgly paid Cavness 
as high as $5 a head more for them. Inclosing his range with fences 
enabled him to do away with a large number of saddle horses as well 
as to reduce the number of men necessary to handle the herd, and thus 
to exit down expenses materially. As he believes in heavy salting he 
furnishes his cattle with all the salt they will eat. 

Taking the period from 1919 to 1926, inclusive, Cavness’s books 
show an annual income from his investment amoimting to a httie 
more than 6 per cent. His expenses included a personal salary of 
$100 per month and all household expenses for himself and family. 

Cavness uses modern methods whenever they make for economy. 
For instance, he sold a number of yearling heifers, contracting to 
deliver them to an alfalfa farmer m the Salt River Valley near 
Phoenix, Ariz. From his range to the farm was about 75 miles over 
a rough desert country with very high daily temperatures. To make 
the drive on foot would have taken from three to four days and would 
have necessitated hauling hay out along the trail for feed at the end 
of each day’s drive. It would also have involved a heavy loss in 
flesh, and as the animals were to be sold by the pound, every ounce 
they lost in weight meant a direct loss in value. 

Cattle Hauled by Auto Truck 

Cavness, therefore, decided to have them hauled by auto truck, a 
startling innovation in the handhng of range cattle. He arranged 
for a number of trucks provided with crates into which the animals 
could be loaded. The trucks reached the ranch in the evening, the 
animals were loaded with very little delay, and long before daylight 
the next morning they were rmloaded at the farm and were grazing 
comfortably in the alfalfa, the shrinkage amoxmting to practically 
nothing. The animals sold at 5 cents a pound, which amounted to 
an average of $25.36 a head. The cost of trucking was $2 per head. 
This made the yearly heifers net $23.35, which was considerably 
above the average price in the neighborhood for that year, 1923. 

Cavness’s management of his herd is no secret; there is no patent on 
his plans. His methods are those which any of his neighbors can copy 
if they so desire. Very much tlie same results have been obtained by 
otlier pennittees on tho national forests in the Southwest durii^ the 
same period where like practices have been followed. On the Santa 
Rita Range Reserve near Tucson, the books of the three permittees 
using the range, which is fenced and cross-fenced, show a net profit 
on several years’ operations of more than 7 per cent on the capital 
invested. 

Will C. Baenes. 

C ENTIPEDE Grass Seed of centipede grass (EremocMoa 
an Excellent Pasture opJduroides) was received from China 
in Southern States through the Office of Foreign Plant 
Introduction in both 1918 and 1919. 
Since it came from the Province of Hunan, China, it was first called 
Hunan grass, but was afterward renamed centipede grass because 
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this was reported to be the najtne applied to it by English residents of 
Foochow, China, where it is the principal lawn grass. The name 
centipede grass is very appropriate, because the long creeping steuib 
or stolons with their numerous root connections in the soil somewhat 
resemble a centipede. It is probable, therefore, that this name will 
continue to be used for it in the United States. 

J. B. Norton, one of the agricultural explorers who collected vseed 
oi it in China, has this to say of its importance there: 

The best lawn and grazing glass of this region Throughout the clav legion 
and the gravelly sand alluvium this is the dominant grass. All the neglected 
fields and washed hillsides are overgrown with it. It is valued highly in KuUang 
and in Foochow as a grass for lawns, and is the best grazing grass in this region, 
growing with Lehpedeza stunt a and allied forms over the fallow terrace lands. 
The prime condition of the cattle grazing on these hills depends on the provalcuoo 
of this grass and lespedeza. This is also an excellent plant to prevent wasiiiiig; 
the long lunncrs stretch out in every direction, root at every node, and soon 
branch and make cover. If it can be grown even as far north as North Carolina, 
it will solve the lawn difficulties of the Eastern States, where none of our grasses 
are satisfactory the year lound 


Famed for Lawns and Pastures 

From the foregoing quotation it may be seen that centipede grass 
has an excellent reputation in southern China as a lawn and pasture 
glass. It is not hardy enough for our Northern States and may be 
expected to behave as a perennial only south of a line from Wilming¬ 
ton, N. C,, to Shreveport, La. Since centipede grass is propagated 
vegetatively, it is of no value in any locality where it will not live over 
winter, and attempts to grow it should therefore be confined to the 
Gulf States or the same latitudes farther west. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has grown this grass 
in an experimental way for the last seven years at Tifton, Ga., 
Gainesville, Fla., and McNeill, Miss. In its early growth the grass 
is protected from destruction by grazing animals through the closeness 
with which the runners and leaf blades adhere to the soil This 
enables it to become established in pastures even while the land is 
being ^azed over. (Fig. 44.) After it becomes thick on the ground, 
the leaf blades grow more or less vertically to a height of 3 ox* 4 
mc-hes. In this condition it makes an excellent pasture and remains 
green when other passes dry up. On a rather barren, rocky hillside 
pasture at AIcNcill, JMiss., it remained alive during the extremely 
diy summers of 1924 and 1925 and in 1926 was spreading rapidly 
among the native gi'asses siUTounding it. Carpet grass is, no doubt, 
preferable to centipede grass on moist, sandy soils in tlie Gulf States, 
and Bermuda grass will coiitiniio to supply the bulk of the past urage 
on the better clay or silt soils in many localities; but centipocie grass 
can be be used to advantage on the drier and poorer soils. In all 
jmstures lespedeza, white clover, black medic, and other legumes 
should be grown m nxixture with these grasses, and Dallis grass, 
Vasey grass, and Bahia grass are valuable in some situations. 


Centipede Grass Propagated Vegetatively 

Centipede grass is propagated vegetatively in much the same way 
as Bermuda ^ass. Material for planting is hard to obtain in quan- 
Tity as yet, although two firms in Florida have planted scvcral acrcs 
01 It and ai*e prepared to dehver propagating material in commercial 
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quantities. On golf courses and lawns, \\liere water is available, the 
same methods followed in establishing creeping bent will give good 
results with centipede grass. In pastures the best method is to plow 
shallow furrows in the native sod at intervals of 4 to 6 feet and in 
these furrows set small pieces of centipede grass sod every 4 feet. 
These pieces of sod should not be covered completely, and the soft 
earth must be tramped about them firmly to keep them from dr 3 dng 
out. If the season is favorable the grass will soon take root and begin 
sending out stolons which in two years will occupy most of the space 
betw een the furrows. The cost oi setting a piece of land to centipede 




Pig 44 —Centipede grass at the Coastal Plain Experiment Station^ McNeill, Miss * A, A pasture 
in wluoli contiiKsde grass has almost complotefy displaced the native grasses on a poor otony 
hillside. The pasture hns boon in const int use since the grass ^as planted, B, A close-up view 
in the same pasture with white paper under the stolons or trailing stems to show m detail how 
the grass spreads 

^ass in this way is not excessive. One man with a plow and two 
following with buckets of the sod will cover a good many acres in one 
day. Broadcasting the chopped stolons on plowed land and covering 
with a disk has been rather unsuccessful, because the small pieces of 
stolons either are covered too deeply or dry out before they have 
time to take root. 

Attempts have been made to find a supply of seed in China, but 
with very little success. In 1923, in reply to a request for more seed 
of centipede grass, H. C. Graybill, of the Canton Christian College, 
Canton, China, wrote: *‘I am sorry to say that I have never been 
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able to collect seed from the Eremochloa grass. Most of the heads 
contain no seed whatever. One has to search to find even half a 
dozen seeds.” If good seed were available, centipede grass would be 
much more popular. In the United States it shows the same tend¬ 
ency to produce scanty seed crops as it has in China. W. E. Stokes, 
of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, made counts of the 
seed produced at Gainesville, and foimd an average of only 4.04 seeds 
to the panicle or seed head. H. E. Reed, McNeill, Miss., in an exami¬ 
nation of seed heads found an average of 12 seeds per head. This 
is much better than at Gainesville, Fla. It is possible that seed 
may be successfully produced under irrigation in Arizona or southern 
California. The seed gathered at Gainesville and McNeill germinated 
50 to 65 per cent, which is satisfactory if equally good seed could be 
harvested by machinery. 

While centipede grass withstood a temperature of 12® F. at the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga., in January, 
1924, it is well to remember that this grass is not adapted to conditions 
in the Northern States and will not succeed there. 

H. N. ViNALL. 


C HEMISTS Explore Ways The utilization of farm wastes, or 
to Utilize By-products what perhaps may be more appro- 
Now Called Farm Wastes priately designated farm by-prod¬ 
ucts, presents problems of scien¬ 
tific interest to chemical technologists, and problems of financial 
interest to the farmer, to the manufacturer, and to the consumer. 
It is not enough that chemical research discover useful products to be 
obtained from these materials and suitable methods for their manu¬ 
facture. Economics and engineering also must make their contribu¬ 
tions. Farm by-products must enter competitive markets, not the 
finished product only but also the raw materials. It is the province 
of economics to study these markets and to report on the conditions 
found. Engineering should also make a valuable contribution. A 
factor of leading importance in the profitable utilization of farm prod¬ 
ucts, when a potential use has been found, is their collection and trans¬ 
portation to manufacturing centers in such a way that they will 
compete successfully with similar raw materials, at a price which will 
permit a substantial return to the farmer, the original produ(*er. 

For mstance, for every 100 pounds of grain produced there is at the 
same time produced as a by-product from 100 to 250 pounds of straw 
or stalks and husks. But the energy of the farmer and the fertility 
of the soil are expended in producing the by-product as well as the 
grain; therefore a better and more profitable utilization of such by¬ 
products is a conservation of our natural resources. Indeed, from 
a purely economic standpoint it is of greater importance to conserve 
material already produced than to produce additional material. In 
a limited way, farm wastes find a market at present, but under such 
conditions that the larger share of the return goes to collecting and 
transportation agencies, and but a small part reverts to the farmer. 

First Emphasis on Laboratory Work 

Up to the present by far the greatest emphasis has been laid on 
the first of these three factors, the production in the lahoratoiy of 
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new and useful materials from farm by-products. The Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try, and the Bureau of Plant Industiy have pioneered in investigations 
and basic researches which have resulted in finding many promising 
uses for farm wastes. An instance of what may be done by the 
chemist is the production of furfural from corncobs, oat hulls, peanut 
shells, and similar wastes. Furfural is a liquid obtained from the 
acid or pressure distillation of pentosans, substances which are present 
in varying quantities in agricultural wastes, especially in corncobs, 
oat hulls, cottonseed hulls, bran, straw, and other cellular materials. 
When one of these materials is heated with water and acid, or with 
water alone, under pressure, the pentosans are decomposed into fur¬ 
fural which distills and may be recovered by concentration from the 
distillate. 

When work on this problem was started in the Bureau of Chem¬ 
istry and Soils, about eight years ago, furfural was a chemical curi¬ 
osity, selling for $30 a pound. After an investigation which lasted 
several years, a process for the economical production of this mate¬ 
rial was worked out, and special apparatus was designed for the pur¬ 
pose. The project was then taken up industrially, and a rapidly 
growing business was founded, in which furfural is now produced at 
the rate of more than half a million pounds a year. It now sells at 
from 10 to 17 cents a pound, the price depending on the quantity 
purchased. Furfural is employed in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins, solvents, and insecticides, and new uses are constantly devel¬ 
oped. Thus a new industry was started in North America, the pos¬ 
sibilities of which we can not now fully comprehend but which had 
its origin in basic research initiated in the department on the lowly 
corncob. 

What the Corncob May Yield 

It is not an unreasonably wild speculation, at least to the romanc- 
mg chemist, to imagine a time when we may ride home from work 
in a car fitted with electrical equipment made from corncob plastic, 
painted with corncob lacquers, enter a home built with corncob 
board and covered with corncob shingles, exchange our work coat for 
an easy jacket made of corncob textiles and colored with corncob 
dyes, seek an easy chair made of corncob products, read the evening 
gossip from a paper made of corncob pulp and printed with corncob 
ink, toast our toes before an open fire of corncob briquettes, and 
sooth the senses by smoking a corncob pipe. 

In 1921 the Bureau of Chemistry undertook a study of the produc¬ 
tion of gas from straw and similar material in many instances now 
being wasted on American farms. Experimental eqmpment was 
instmled in the laboratory and was successfully operated to produce 
illuminating and motor-fuel gas from straw. Both tar and carbon 
were produced as refuse. Since that time a plant on an industrial 
scale has been started in Minnesota. It is now under operation and 
is growing. In this plant the straw is fed into a cast-iron retort and 
heated; the gas and tar are drawn off, and the carbon is discharged. 
The process is continuous. In experimental work by this company 
wheat, barley, oat, and rice straw have been used. Three classes of 
products are manufactured: Paint and auto top dressiug, the carbon 
being used as a base; roofing materials from the carbon and the tar 
pitch; and disinfectants froin the lighter parts of the tar. Part of 
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the gas is employed in heating the retort after the operation starts; 
the rest is wasted at present, but conld be supplied to other industries 
for heating and lighting if they were near at hand. 

The Department’s Primary Interest 

The interest of the Department of Agriculture is primaril.y in the 
pioneering stages of these projects, that is, in demoiistratiug tlie 
technical possibilities, but it does not end with the completion of (he 
actual experimental work. The different bureaus of the department 
stand ready at all times to assist with advice in the testing of pi oduct s, 
in suggesting markets, and in the improvement of processes, wherever 
this service can be offered without trespassing too far on the field of 
private endeavor. The translation of the laboratory results into 
profitable development must, of course,^ be left to industry. 

Other investigations of a somewhat similar nature have dealt vith 
the utilization not only of farm wastes, properly so called, but also 
with the uncultivated products found in large quantities in many 
parts of the country. Prominent among these are different fonns of 
tannin-bearing materials. The native sumac has been studied, and 
a report has been issued showing the tannin content of various 
species of this plant, the best time to gather it for the maximum yield 
of tannin, and methods for curing the leaf. Attention has been given 
to the industrial utilization of other minor and low-value farm and 
forest products, such as the palmetto, nut shells, hardwood leaves, 
woods, barks, galls, roots, pods, and miscellaneous plants, to augment 
our tannin supply, which is fast diminishing as a result or the ravages 
of the chestnut blight. ^ This is a matter or grave public concern, for 
as the tannin supply diminishes the price of leather increases, which 
means an advance in the cost of shoes, with no increase in the price 
paid the farmer for hides. 

Paper from Cellulose Products 

One subject which has received particular study from several 
branches of the Department of Agriculture is the paper-making value 
of cellulose products of many kinds. Straws of all varieties, corn¬ 
stalks, bagasse, waste woods, marsh grasses, hop vines, cotton stalks, 
and many other minor products have been studied under various 
conditions. Their utility for making paper and board on a laboratory 
scale has been investigated, and the chemical technology of tlie proc¬ 
esses has been fairly well developed. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has undertaken various other 
projects, some of which are still under way. They are too numerous 
for more than a mere outline of each, but they all have for their uUi- 
rnate aim a benefit to American agriculture. ^ Among these may be men¬ 
tioned the utilization of culls in the citrus industry, the manufacture 
of sweet-potato sirup and sweet-potato starch from oversize potatoes, 
and the utilization of by-product shup of the sugai* mill. A stndy^ of 
the constitution and possible uses for lignin, which is combined with 
cellulose in the woody part of ^ plants, merits special mention. 
MiUioiis of poxmds of lignin are discarded by the paper-pulp industry 
annually; lignin is probably our greatest agricultural waste. In the 
course of research on this problem, it has been found that lignin will 
combine with various dye intennediates to form a scries of brown 
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and yellow dyeS; and that lignm from cornrobs may be dissolved in 
a special solvent to make a varnish. A series of these dyes recently 
produced in the department laboratories are of handsome shades^ 
perfectly fast, and are far better products than those resulting from 
the first attempts at producing dyes from coal tar 50 years a^o. 
In lignin we have a raw material of wonderful possibilities, which 
forms about 30 per cent of all vegetable dry matter. Another 
interesting observation is that when lignin is distilled, about 4 per 
cent of ougenol, the active principle of oil of cloves, is produced. 
This fact may have some industrial importance. 

Another investigation now under way merits consideration. It 
has a bearing on the future utilization not only of farm wastes but 
of the major products themselves. Much, if not all, of the chemistry 
of vegetable life is perforrned in the cell by means of enzymes and the 
reaction of sun and air with the elements of the soil. Thus we have 
the coloring matter, the alkaloid, or the foodstuff, all equally built 
up from a few elements taken from the air and the soil. When the 
task of duplicating these substances has been given to the chemist, 
he has generally had to call on the ponderous forces at his command, 
he has constructed acres of buildings, filled with tons of machinery 
and operated by hundreds of men, to do the work accomplished noise¬ 
lessly and efficiently in the slender stem of the plant. In certain 
cases, notably in alcohol production, the chemist has specifically 
directed the forces of vegetable life, and has evolved many useful 
substances through the agency of some of the simpler forms of plant 
life. 

Action of Molds, Yeasts, Etc. 

It is believed that reaction of this type may be utilized further and 
that the action of molds, yeasts, and bacteria may be harnessed in 
diverse ways to develop a chemistry simpler than our present highly 
complex procedure. In applying this idea, the chemist has taken 
dextrose made from cornstarch (an increase m the utilization of which 
will be of special benefit to the com farmer), and has tested the action 
on it of a number of different molds. ^ One of these organisms has 
been discovered which gives gluconic acid, previously one of the rarer 
chemicals, in good yields and at a reasonable price. It is believed 
that uses for gluconic acid wifi, be found, which should lead to its 
production in large quantities, with consequent advantages to the 
grower of the corn from which the dextrose is produced. Similar 
lines of investigation are planned, in the hope that the farmer's 
output, whether it be product or by-product, may find additional 
markets in ways hitherto untried, and with greater profit. 

The collective consideration of aU the foregoing brings us to the 
second aspect of this question, the economic one. Consider the 
making of paper. The department has developed methods for 
handling the various raw materials suitable for this purpose and has 
shown that technically it is possible to produce crude or re&ed 
cellulose, paper, or boards from them, but that under the competitive 
conditions existing with the materials long used in paper making, 
it has not up to the present appeared feasible or jirofitable to make 
high-grade paper in this way. It should be borne in mind, however, 
in the study of farm wastes, that the exhaustion of the supply of 
previously used materials, their increasing cost, their tremendously 
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developing consumption, and the need for new products, all tend to 
reopen the question of the possibility of utilizing profitably those 
farm products for some of the older uses, or for others which may bo 
developed. The subject is ever changing and ever new. The 
Department of Agriculture has never lost sight of these facts. It is 
continuously giving consideration to the problem of the iudustrial 
use of farm wastes, both by initiating investigations, and by follow¬ 
ing closely the research work of industry and of inventors. 

Fertile Field for Engineering 

As a third phase of the matter, a fertile field for engineering re¬ 
search lies in the collection of farm wastes. The further development 
of some projects upon which the technological work has been com¬ 
pleted depends upon the collection, transportation, and storage of 
the raw material. Just as the invention and development of the 
binder changed the whole aspect of a large part of grain agriculture, 
so the development of satisfactory machines for collecting them may 
alter the economic position of farm wastes. At present the farmer 
receives but little of the potential value of his cornstalks, his wheat 
straw, his cotton stalks, and his rice huUs. Most of the value goes 
to the man who bales it for him, or to the concern that carries it to 
its destination, or to the manufacturer of the finished product. When 
machinery for harvesting farm wastes has been designed and per¬ 
fected the farmer should receive more nearly his just share of the 
value of the waste materials which, if he sells them at all, he sells 
for a pittance. What is more important, efficient collecting machin¬ 
ery wm permit by-products now apparently worthless to be trans¬ 
ported to market on terms of economic equality with raw materials 
at present monopolizing the field, and the waste, to-day a source only 
of worry and inconvenience, should take its rightful place among the 
income producers of the farm. 

Fmally, then, we see the utilization of farm by-products has always 
been, and naturally will continue to be, a subject of primary and deep 
concern to the Department of Agriculture. Chemical research has 
done much and more will be accomplished; but there is urgent need 
for a closer brigading of the chemical technologist with engineers and 
with economists to complete the task, in order to bring to the farmer 
the full value of the whole production. 

W. W. Skinnee. 


C HEMIST'S Field in Agricultural chemistry may be defined as 
Agriculture Almost that branch of science which treats of 
Limitless in Scope the chemical composition and mutual 
chemical relations of soils, crops, and 
farm animals, m so far as they concern the production of the means 
of human subsistence and welfare. It will be seen at once that the 
field comprised by this definition is almost limitless. In the forma¬ 
tion of soils by the weathering and decomposition of rocks, questions 
of geology, mineralogy, meteorology, and physics, as well as of chem¬ 
istry, are involved. In the production of crops and farm animals we 
enter into the complex field of organic and physiological chemistry, 
to any single phase of which a chemist can devote the entire period 
of his life. 
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The first scientific contribution to be issued by the Department of 
Agriculture after its establishment in 1862 was a report by its chem¬ 
ist, Charles M. Wetherill, upon certain applications of chemistry to 
agriculture. The investigations which have been conducted, since 
this early publication, by the chemists of the department upon soils, 
fertilizers, crops, cattle feeds, fruits and vegetables, dairy products, 
meat and poultry, forestry products, leather and tanning materials, 
insecticides, road materials, and the various other commodities which 
are produced or employed by agriculture, are too numerous to men¬ 
tion. With the growing realization of the importance of chemistry to 
every branch of agricultui*al science, chemical methods and processes 
have been gradually extended from the Division, or Bureau, of Chem¬ 
istry, where they were originally localized, to every bureau of the 
department. There are, hovrever, many agricultural investigations 
which belong more appropriately to a distinctly chemical unit, and it 
is for the purpose of considering a few of those more specialized appli¬ 
cations of chemistry to agriculture that the present article has been 
prepared. 

Crop Chemistry 

The opportunities which are open to the agricultural chemist in the 
field of crop chemistry are unlimited. Crops at one time were grown 
largely for net weight of production without much regard to the 
question of composition. But during^ the last century the capacity 
of a crop to produce some specific ingredient, such as sugar, oil, 
starch, cellulose, or protein, has attracted more and more attention. 
The classic example of what can be done in the improvement of a 
crop by chemical selection is the sugar beet, which, by the simple 
expedient of selecting for seed production only the roots of highest 
sucrose content, has had its sugar-producing capacity more than 
doubled. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry are at present conducting collaborative investigations on 
the improvement of the chemical composition of citrus fruits by bud 
selection. There is room for vast research in this field. 

Improvement of the chemical composition of crops by the appli¬ 
cation of special fertilizers op^ens up another line of promising inves¬ 
tigation. ^ The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils found that when 
sodium nitrate was applied to wheat at the time of heading, the 
protein content of the grain could be increased by several per cent, 
with a marked improvement in the nutritive value and baking prop¬ 
erties of the flour. The effects of nitrogen, potassimn, phosphorus, 
and other elements upon the chemical composition of crops, when 
applied at different stages of growth, still remain to be determined. 

Maturity Standards for Fruits 

The establishment of chemical standards for determining the 
proper degree of maturity at which fruits and vegetables should be 
gathered is another phase of crop chemistry which was developed 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. If gathered either too early 
or too late such products will reach the consumer in an inedible con¬ 
dition. The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has established maturity 
standards for oranges, grapefruit, pomegranates, avocados, and other 
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fruits, and there is a constant demand by [)ro<lu(*<Ms for an ext (Vision 
of the work in tliis field. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has been <M)^a^ed for many 
years in a scries of comprehensive studies upon the cheniisfry of ear- 
bohydralcs, proteins, oils, fats and waxes, essential oils, organi<» aei<h, 
and other special constituents <>f crops. This work is Ihmuji: ac(i\ely 
extended, for it» lias a most important bearing upon the nulritixe 
value and industrial utili/aition of all agricultural prodmds. 

Deterioration of Farm Products 

The spoilage of agricidtural products by (he attacks of mi<‘ro- 
oi'ganisms offers an almost endless number of problems to tiu* chem¬ 
ist. The souring of milk, molding of bread, swelling of canned goods, 
heating of cattle feeds, rotting of fruits, fermenting of sirups, atid 
the decay of timber aj‘e all phases of the same general <lestrucliM» 
process called deterioration. This i)ro<‘ess may pro(‘eed so slowly as 
to bo barely noticeable from one day to the next, or it may procec'd 
so rapidly as to cause a haysta<*k to eat<‘h fire spont-aneously ami burn 
to the ground. 

The loss wdiieh American farmers suffer from (he deterioration 
of fruits, vegetables, grain, hay, feeding stuffs, leather, farm fabrics, 
and tim))or by means of bacteria, molds, yeasts, and fungi, amounts 
each year to sevend billion dollars. 'Phe chemical transformation 
which takes place in these different pro(‘ess(‘s of deterioration are 
imperfectly understood, but investigations are now lieing <*ou<ju<‘tcd 
by the Bureau of (lieniistry and Soils on the nature of the de.slru<aivo 
changes produced and on the means for th<‘ir prevention. 

Agricultural Chemical Technology 

Another important field of agriciUtural ehemistiy is the technical 
utilization of the crops, fmits, milk, and oilier commodities wliich are 
produced upon the farm. The manufacture of sugar, sirup, vinegar, 
butter, choose, dried apples, and many other farm prodmds m‘<*(xssi* 
tales a thorough knowIe<fge of chemistry at every step of (uich proci^ss. 
Improvements in the tanning of leather, in (‘arming of v(‘getabl(vs, 
dehydration of fruits, crystalling of sugar*, pressing of oil. distilling of 
turpentine, and in the utilization of lemons for citri(^ a<ud and oUier 
by-products ar‘e illustrations of the wor'k which the Burkean of (Iheiiw 
istr^ and Soils fias uecomplishi'd in this field. 

The opportuniti('s are almost unlimited, for mmdi remains to lie 
aonem the <‘hemi<‘al utilization of agrieultui’ul ivsidm^s. Tliousands 
of tons of straw, (‘.ornstulks, and similar refuse ai’o wastefully bunu^l 
each year for the purpose of disposal. The Bureau of ({liemistry 
some years ago developed a pi*o(‘.ess for manufacturing the valuable 
ch(‘nn(‘al furfural fr'om (‘ollular wastes, and this is now being applied 
on an increasing e()mm(U‘cial scale. 

The Bxu*eau of ('hemistry and Soils is at prewnt investigating llu^ 
cnemi<*al utilization of lignin, a (‘cllular coinpkxx whicdi <‘onstitut(‘s 
over 26 per cent of the dry weight of sti‘aw, cornstalks, and similar 
agincultural refuse. Lignin probably offem as many nu^thods of 
utmzaticm in the manufacture of tanning jnaterials, dyestuffs, ancl 
other mdnstrial pro<iuct8 as was offered BO y<‘ars ago by that olhoi 
trade waste, coal tar. which, through t'^c ingenuity of the chomist, 
has proved to be an almost inexhaustible our (‘0 of wealth. 
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Agricultural Chemical Analysis 

The aptricnllnral oboinist is consiuntly heint'callod uixni io improve 
liis aimlylic'Jil methods for the purpose of determining the ((iinntities 
of some of the less abundant and hitherto n(‘!xleet('d eonstituents of 
foods. The needs in the diet of fluorine for je(‘th foruiatioTi, of 
iodine for (ho prevention of j^oiler, of iron for tho procluetion of 
InuMuofflohin, ami <)f other less (aunmon elements for specific physi¬ 
ological Uses, call for a greater impro\(‘men( in many of our ana¬ 
lytical ])rocesses. Tho repuh'd Ixmeficial effect of minute quantities 
of certain food eoiistituents such as boron, zinc, and manganese, and 
tho surmised injurious efre<*ts of traces of certain mineral an(l organic 
itigredienls are additional rea.sous for devoting more attention to 
analytical refitieiuents. The hnprov(>m('nt of methods of agrieul- 
tural chemical analysis eonsti(.n(<w a most important pax-t of the woi’k 
of tho Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

The lines of investigation which have hcen brudly summarized in 
this article constitute only a few of the more important niqxliealions 
of eh('nii<‘al rosoareh h) agriculture. Agricultural chemistry is a 
eoniprehensivo term which includes not only chemistry blit, also 
mineralogy, physics, meteorology, plant and anii\ud physiology, 
mycology, and other correlated seienees. The agricultural chemist 
must be a scientist of bi-oad attainments, for it is in tho borderland 
where chemis(.ry and tlie other sciences overlap that agricultural 
research will make its greatest advancement. 

C. A. Bkownk. 


C HEMISTS in Front Insects cause the people of the United 
Ranks in Warfare States an estimated annual loss of 
on Harmful Insects 82,000,000,000. This sum is exclusive of 
the economic, hiss suffered from insect- 
Iransmilri'd diseases, such as malaria and yellow f<‘ver. 

An unceasing warfare evinfs between n'lun and insects, and some 
entomologists have predict<'d (hat insects, and not man, shall inherit 
the earth, (Certain it is that the struggle to produce food and 
elothing grows yearly more severe as a result of the dostruetivo 
activities of insects. 

In (his warfare against injurious insects, inan is ussisl^d by their 
natural enemies, siieh as birds and (he parnsiiio inscsdis, nomas, pnv 
tozoa, haeferia, ami fungi. Of even gnuder import,aticc in curbing 
insect pc'sts is elimatie x-ontrol. Without the natural control of 
heat, colli, wetness, and dryneas, the multiplication of many ijisects 
wotdn proceed unchecked, and man would bo swept from tho face 
of tho earth. In spite of all these methods of cont,rol, however, man 
would eontituio to light a losing battle if he could not avail himself 
of the aid of cerluin chemical compounds known as insoelicides, 

An_ insecticide is any material which will destroy, repel, prevent, 
or mitigate an insect. For convenioiiee, insecticides are commonly 
elassified as contact poisons^ stomach poisons, and fumigants. A 
contaist insect,ioide is one which will kill an insect merely by coming 
in contact with it. In this class are nicotine, pyrothnim, and soap 
and oil emulsions.^ A stomach poison is one which kills the insect 
only wh(‘n taken info (he digestive system of tho insect. In this 
84771“- 28 - 12 
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class are the arsenical insecticides, such as lead arsenate, calcium 
arsenate, and Paris green. Still another class of inseclicidcs com¬ 
prises the fumigants. Fumigants are gases or malcnalH thati give 
off gases which kill insects exposed to them. Fumigants are the 
poison gases in the warfare of man against insects. 

Since the general problem of insect control is that of the economic 
entf)mology, it may bo asked where does the chemist come upon (he 
scone? The chemist is essential in the warfare between man and 
insects, since insecticides are discovered and manufactured by him. 

Some Insecticides Discovered Accidentally 

The discovery of many materials now used as insecticides has been 
accidental. The use of several of our present-day insectuddes dahs 
back 300 or more years. For oxiunple, the use of a mixture of hoti(>y 
and wliitc ai'sonic for poisoning ants was des<Tib<'d over 200 years 
ago in English agricultural hooks. Tlio use of soot, lime, lye, sul¬ 
phur, and tobacco as insecticides appears to have been known in 
England at the time of the first pubhshed works on agn<Miltnr(>. 
The fact that the flower heads of <*ertain species of chrysanthemum 
were effective in killing (leas and other insects was known to the 
inhabitants of Caue.asia as early as the beginning of the nineteentli 
pontnry. This product undertho nameof pyrethrum or insert powder 
is to-day one of the most widely used insecticides. 

Within recent years, however, the discovery of the insoeii<’idal 
value of materials has been made hy chemists and entomologists. 
For example, the use of lead arsenate as an insectieide was 
proposed by a chemist. To-day this is one of the niost valuahle 
insecticides for use against chewing insects. Paradiehlor()h(‘n/.(‘n<‘, 
which was first proposed for use as an insecticide hy a (lerman 
chemist, is the only chemical means of control employed in this 
count]^ against the peach-tree borer. Sodium fluoride and sodium 
fluosilioate were patented by an English_ chemist for use apainst 
roaches. The former is a valuable lusectioido for use against hee on 
poultry; sodium (luosilioate has shown promise in tests for llu' <’ontrol 
oj the Mexican bean beetle, the c.otton boll weevil, and other (lest rue- 
tiv(i ins('cts. Ohloropicrin was patented as an ins<(etieide by an 
Austrian chemist several yi'ars before it <(ame to the atUuitiou of 
ontomologists. It is reasoiiahh^ to expewt that ehomists will discover 
new ins('cticides. 

Encouraging |)rogr<'ss has Ix'cn made in chemotherapy, that is, the 
development of elieinioal e-ompounds for the control of six'eilie dis¬ 
ease organisms. The future development of insecticides iria,y be 
along similar lines, namely, the devedopment of more sp(>eili(‘ poisons 
for insects. The organic chemist will bo called uinm for an advance 
into this field, beeauso the materials which are most deadly to insect,s 
and yet least toxic to man ai’e of an organic natui’e. For example, 
the active principles of pyrethrum are among tlie most (dfc'etive 
insecticides known, yet they may bo applied to vegetation without 
injurious results and have very little, if any, injurious elfoet uiion 
man. For the synthesis of compounds of this nature the oipjanic 
chemist must bo consulted. Compounds oven more toxic to inseet*! 
than any now known may bo prepared in the lalioratpry by those vvho 
have made a study of the relations between chemical cuustitutiou 
and toxic action. 
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Chemists in Insecticide Production 

\flor a new iusoeticide is diseovcred, its production on a larj'o 
scale must he entrusted to tlu' chemist. The manuractun' of certain 
insecticide's,such ash'ad araenal,e, calcium arsenate, Paris {'reen,lime- 
sulphur solution, nicotine, parndiehlorohenzene, the cyanides, carbon 
disulphide, and Beu'deaux mixture constitutes a larf>;e and f^rowinj' 
industry in this country. All these materials are luade hy chemical 
manufacturers under the direction of trained chemists. 

"rive inspection of manufactured insecticides is apiin a function 
of the chemist. Before the passapie of the insecticide act of IDH), 
commercial iusectic.ides were frequently adulU'rated. A fmnor 
often received gypsmu inixcHl with a {?reen dye when he thought 
he was purchasing Paris green. The estuhlishment of a standard for 
insecticjdes and the inspection of commercial samples to see if they 
meet that standard have been moat valuable contributions of the 
chemist to the problem of insect conti'ol. 

The chemist plays an important r6iein the warfare against insects 
because he must he depended upon for the disc,every of new ins<‘cti- 
cides, for the manufacture of inst'cticides, and for inspection of insec¬ 
ticides afU'r manufacture to determine if they meet the requirements 
of law. 

It. (’. Koauk. 


C HESTNUT Killed by During the last 25 years, on millions 
Blight Replaced by of acres in the east,em IJnitv'd Stab's, 
Other 'Valuable Trees chestnut, which once supplied a greaU'r 

variety of valuahlo wood products 
than any other native hardwood, has been killed by the chestnut 
blightr a fungous distuvse from Asia. Failure of deternvined efforts 
to stop the spread of the blight has made it appear certain that chest¬ 
nut will soon disappear as an important timber tree in the eastern 
forests. As a result tinihorland tvwners have been forced to turn 
attention to the salvage of the chestnut timber and its replac'oment 
in the forest by otlu'r valuable trees. 

Stn'iigth U'sis eondueU'd hy the Forest Products Laboratory 
indieute that s<nind wood from blight-killed trees is fully as strong 
aswoqd from_ healthy trees. However, iii trees killed from any enuwv, 
ehev'king is likel.y to occur with the drying of the wood, (meeking 
in small trv'es will start tho second year after the blight has eom- 
pletevl its work, and in all trees is ra|)id after the fifth year. Wlien 
cheeking heeomes serious the value of the timber is greatly lesseiu'd 
for iHirposes other than fuel or extract wood. For these reasons and 
to_ avoid loss from dev'ay or from worm attack it is vlesirable to cut 
blight-killed trees promptly.^ Also, owners of ehestuut, whether 
sound or blighted, should get rid of it at the first opportunity in order 
b) avoid a possihlo glut of the market, which heeomes more likely as 
more timber is attacked in a locality. 

Nearly all the mature chestnut in southern New Englaad, south¬ 
eastern New York, New Jers<vyj eastern and central Pennsylvaiiiia 
and Maryland, and northern Virginia has boon killed. Extensive 
infoetion ov'cnrs throughout tho mountain region of West Virginia, 
west^'rn Virginia and North C’apoUnn, oasteni Tennosseo, northcni 
Clcorgia, and northwestern .South Carolina. (Fig. 45.) 
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Irti {5 A younpf s( lu I of diostnul by (ho Mo 1 of fholfvi (rn ^ in (ii( (nut 

oak JJ( ro tlio loss w is fstt it uot only boi hum of (ho U il li of many Inn not yot mt nh mtablo but 
also bicansotho dust nut was npluod with slower in nvmi? sinu s 

On areas where the (hostnut has l)eeii dead for sevciul years the 
bhght-killed chestnut has been loplacod naturally by oak—red oak 
white oak, chestnut oak, black oak, or scarlet oak. (Fiff. 4fi.) Such 
other valuable timber trees as white ash, sugar niaple, nickory, anrl 



j»xa 40 —A well-manaKod stand of soooad growth hardwootis Th« (hostnut has tHKiw Rnlvagwl HUd 
the stand, now < omj> > 80 (i < hiofly of oaks, has fully rocovonnl and contains ampin reproduction t > 
keep the area fully stocked 
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swot biroh aro olton assooiatod with tho oak. AHIioukIi iiuioii of llio 
eastern hardwood forest is still laekin}>: in vohuiio of wood lo tlu' acre, 
it is niakiiif? good progrc'ss toward recovery. 

Increased Growth of Oaks 

The stand remaining aflt'i* the deatli of the eheslniit, composed 
mainly of oaks, has rcspomlod to tho im'roused gntwing space with 
incr(‘as(‘d grow th._ The crowns of the trees are very ed’ectively (“losing 
the smalh'r openings l<“fL hy the chestnut. This increased growth 
j'ate, however, IS smaller than was tho growth rate of tho chestnut. 

vStands running heavily to chestnut should ho practically clear-cut, 
seed trees of vahiahlo species Ixdng loft to restock the area, liecause 
tho land is geiierally restocked naturally by other vahiahlo kinds of 
trees planting is not recommended as a method of replacing chestnut 
in the. eastern hardwood forests. In addition to the a(“tual cost of 
planting there would he added that of the weodings and thinnings 
necessary to pi'cvent the planted trees from being shaded out, and 
the comf)ined cost will rarely ho justified except when natural roplace- 
luent fails. 

CnAiiMNCK F. Kokstian. 


C ITRUS By-Product Citnis fniit requires a subtropical cli- 
Plants Cut Waste mate for its growth and is therc'fore 
and Sustain Prices rostriohni to tho southernmost parts of 
tho United States. Frequent periods (if 
sev('r<“ cold have tended to contrali/.o the industry in favored lo(“alitio.s 
in California and Florida. As these distrieis liave for some time 
produced more Ihaii sufliciont fruit to supply tho demand in this 
(“ountry, the problem of disposing of tho surplus and cull fruit is an 
important one. Tin* total sliipments aro ov('r 40,000,000 boxi's. A 

minimum of 5 to 10 per cent of tho production can not ho shipped, 
owing to def(‘cts. At times, on account of froozos, excc'ssivoly hot 
weather, or unfavorable marketing conditions, the surplus and ilofoc- 
<.iv(' fruit amounts to fi'om 25 to 50 piw cent of the total production. 
T!i(“ cost of growing, i>icking, and hauling tliis material to tlie packing 
house is, of course, the same as for good fruit. 

ll> has long h<‘(m recognizi'd that any method hy which some' return 
could he made to the grower for this part of his crop would he of 
immense benefit to him. Not only would he l>e paid part of (he 
expi'nse of produ(*ing the fruit; hut, j»rovid('d tlie by-product uulustiy 
was Huincicntly elastic, he luight he able to dispose of a large ammiu't 
of the surplus’which if shippe<l would demoralize the market for the 
h('f.t(>r grades. 

Tlie initial efforts in the dir<'eli(»n of hy-prodiu“t plants were made 
hy business lui'ii who ent.ered t h(^ field for the profit they believed to bo 
certain. Most of these efforts liad serious defects, any one of wMch 
would have rendered them failures. They were not sufficiently 
capitinlized, their hackers did not re<‘ognize the necessity of technical 
or eliemleal control, and their ]>roduetion and belling organizations 
were not propi'Hy halaneed. 
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Cooperative By-product Plants 

Out of tho failures came the idea of eo<>i>erative by-product. i>lanis 
to bo operated solely as a means of salvagiiu^ fruit and relurnitig a 
part of its cost of production to the grower. ^ Al)out 10 years ago, (he 
first plant of this kind was organizen by (^nlifornia growers io salvage 
lemons. Af((U' tlxo usual troubles resulting from the adaptation of 
processes to new conditions without [)roper te<‘hnical control, an 
adequate chemical and engineering statf was assembled, atid in 1927 
tho plant processed 75,000 toils of lemons, a part of which would have 
been oirered forsalo not only without profit but with certain demorali¬ 
zation of tho market. 

Three principal commodities are made from lenions oil of hunon, 
which comes solely from tho peel; citric acid, which comes from I he 
juice; and pectin, which comes from the peel and from tlie pulp afti^r 
the jui(‘c has been extracted. Citric acid is used^ in the manufa<*ture 
of beverages such as gingiu* ale and s<Kla watom, in efrervesc<uit salts, 
and in other pharmaceutical jircparations. Oil of huuon is used for 
flavoring purposes. Pc<‘tin is used largely in making jidlii^s and 
preserves. The annual capacity of tho pn^sent lemon hy-j)rodu<*t 
plant is over 3,000,000 pounds of citric acid, 250,000 pounds of pectin, 
and several hundred thousand pounds of lemon oil. The production 
of tho lemon oils is conirolh'd largely by tlie class of fruit received by 
Iho faclory. The ridurns to (lie grower from tlusse products win 
average between $8 and $12 per ton of fi‘ui(. The average <*ost of 
growing lemons in C^ilifornia is about $85 pov Ion, wluidi elearly 
demonstrates that tho lemon by-product industry is strictly a salvage 
one. 

It is not possible to produce citric acid profitably from <uthei 
oranges or grapefnnt, but tho juico of these fruit.s is more readily 
prepared for the market than lemon juice. Many more attempts 
have been made to establish orange by-product factories than any 
other kind. This is due to the fact that more products can be 
produced, more fruit is available, and that the orange is tlu* most 
popular of tho citrus fruits. 

Concentrated Orange Juice 

The wide advertising (Campaigns based on the vitamin cont<in(. of 
oranges liaye increase<i the demand for the juice enormously, there¬ 
fore tho main offorts of these concerns have been to prodtico a satis¬ 
factory bottled jui<‘e. After many failun^s, at least two cofU'erns, 
one of which is cooperative, are making largo qitantities of concen¬ 
trated juice. This juico is diluted and used as a base for orange 
drinks. 

At least ono orange by-produet factory is prodtuung orang<'‘ oil, 
both cold pressed and distilled. Tho annual prodindion is less than 
60,000 pounds of tho cold-prcssed oil and somc^what more thm that 
quantity of the distilled oil. These oils are Uvsed for flavoring pur-* 

E oses and perfumes. As yet none of tho orange by-product concerns 
avo begun making pectin, although there seems to be no reason why 
this commodity can not bo profitably made from the peel and pulp. 

Dried orange peel, candied peel, and various other confections are 
prepared, but the consumption of fruit for such ])urposes is com¬ 
paratively small. A satisfactory cattle and chidccai food is made by 
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drying Iho wast<^ ixa^l and pnlp from the larger fa<‘((n*ies. \ltog(dl»ep 
about 20,000 tons of fruit- were processed bv the orange faetori(‘s in 
J927. 

drapefruit by-prodmds consist largely of canned grapefruit whi(‘h 
is j)ut up in Florida. vSoiue 000,000 cases were produ<‘ed during 
th<» season of M)2t) and n>27. 

K. M. ( UiAVh:. 

C ITRUS Canker Under Since 1015 the B\ireau of Plant Tn- 
Control and Pinal dustry and the agricultural oflicials of 
Eradication Expected the (lulf States have been cooperating 

in the ollort to eradicate citrus canker. 
The disease usually appears as a fruit spot and leaf spot, but may 
affect bark, and is so contagious tliat burning inh^cted trees lias been 
found to bo the only method practicable for stamping it out. 

Although the disease is not entirely oradi(‘aied from the llnited 
States, the vep^ rapid reduction of jnfe<‘t('d trees and the thorough¬ 
going su(‘eess in preventing epidemics in eomniendal regions indicate 
the effe<‘tiveness and value of this campaign and support the 
belief that final and complete eradication of edtrus canker will lie 
accomplished. 

In the State of Florida canker lias been found in 25 eounties, The 
following figures give an estimate of the results of the campaign in 
the number of infeetod grove trees found: 1916, 2,294; 1917, 372; 
1918, 16; 1919, 4; 1920, 540; 1921, 0; 1922, 873; 1923, 11; 1924, 0; 
1925, 6; 1926, 2; 1927, 85. 

In July, 1920, after it had been thought that Florida was Iree 
from canker, it was again found in an isolated grove, where 540 
infe<‘ted grove trees were destroyed. Immediate steps were taken 
for a complete reinspection of the entire area, but no more inb'x^ted 
trees were found. In September, 1922, th(n*e was discovered an 
epidemic where 8S4 grove trees scattered through 22 properties were 
found infected and \v(u*e destroyed. The last infected tree iu this 
locality was not found until October, 1923. Since that time, with 
tho exception of 5 infected trees discovered in Mareli, 1925, and 2 
infected trees in l)e<’ember, 1926, the State w'as free from canker 
until November/1927, wlien a more serious infection was reported; 
85 trees on two proptuMii^s w<u’o found infe<‘ted, and it was necessary 
to (lestroy appro\itua(ely 206 gro\e trees adja<‘ent (o the infected 
i rees 

At various limes canker inf<‘etions have o<*euiTe<l in 15 parishes 
in Louisiana. Since 1916 the disease has b(‘en found in but 5 jiar- 
ishes. Major efforts in tins Stale have been devoted to old infec¬ 
tions. New tnM‘s are planted only under p<umit, to prevent owners 
from planting tre<^s in infe(ded soil or in close proximity to soil from 
whiidi cank<‘r-infe<*t<Ml trees were removisl. liecause of s<*attered 
infe(»tions in dooryard plantings, it is thought that it will be several 
y<uirs before the tlisease is <»onipietely eradicated from Louisiana. 

vSin<*e 1916 canker has been found in nine counties in Texas. 
From 1916 t-o 1927 it has been necessary to destroy 28,214 grove and 
257,(558 nursiTy tre(‘H. The only known infection in Texas at the 
present time is at Smith Point* 

In Alal)ama canker has been found in five (‘ountics. Siiu'c tlu'i 
beginning of (Jm campaign, 105,038 grove and nursery tn^es lo(*at(sl 
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on 621 properties have been found infocled. No canker ha<l been 
found in Alabama from June, 1923, until June, 1927, when one 
infected grove tree was found and promptly destroyed. 

In Mississippi canker was found in four counties. During tlm 
entire campaign 3,110 grove trees and 51,137 nursery trees were 
found infecteif. TJio infected grove trees were found and destroyed 
as follows: 1916, 2,724; 1917, 345; 191S, 10; 1919-20, 0; 1921, I; 
1922, 30. It is believed that Mississip[)i is now free frotn catiker. 

In Georgia canker infectious were found in two counties, but the 
State has been free from the disease since 19IS. 

K. F. KuLnnuMAK. 


C LOTHING Still Often Ghanging economic and home <‘on- 
Homemade on Farms ditions are undoubtedly lesserning the 
to Large Extent kinds and amount of clothing being 

made at liome. The r<uuly-to-vv('ar 
industry is constantly enlarging, and now it> is possif)le to buy nuuly 
made practically cve'iy kind of garment Jieedcd. More woimui than 
ever befox^e are working outside the home, and oonse((uen(ly liave less 
time to make clothing. Many also feel that the time spent in making 
clotJung might better bo used in outdoor aiid so<‘ial activities. Gon- 
ditions still exist in many Immes, however, whi(‘li make it imperative 
that all or a part of the clotlibig he made by the faiuily. 

Just how mueh clothing construction should he inchubHl in exten¬ 
sion programs and in scJiools is a question often up for <liseussion. 
The Bureau of Home Economies also needed faxds on pn^cuit (rends 
inhomesowing as a basis for its research. Figures have (‘onsecjinudly 
boon gathered by means of a survey in which nearly 2,000 families 
in32 States are represented. More than half of these families lived 
in rural or village communities, and the income of over half of them 
was less than $3,000 a year. 

Of tlie 32 garments listed for men, women, and childi*en, nearly 70 
per cent of the women stated that they were making i) or more kinds of 
garments. Over 35 per cent were making 1 or more kinds of garments 
for men; 80 {xu^cent wore making nightgowns, aprons, house xlresnes, 
and summer wasli dresses for tJiemselves or for I he girls of the family; 
30 [)er cent made jiats, and nearly 25 per e<‘nt mn<!e coats. MoVe 
than 00 per cent said tJicy were making silk and wool dn^ses, 

Rcasoua for Home Sewing 

Over 90 per cent gave lower cost as their reason for making <‘lot litrig 
at homo. More than 75 p(‘r cent said that there is b(4l(U’ nniteriiU 
in homemade garments, over 60 per cent that th<>i homtunade gar¬ 
ments more nearly met their individual ue(xls, and less than <S ()er 
cent that good stores for ready-made garmciits are imux'ossihle. 
Many w()men volunteered the reason that they sewed btxumse they 
enjoyed it. 

On the question of ready-made clothing about 70 per cent of these 
women said that they bought in order to save time and energy and 
because of bettor stylo and design in the ready-made gannents. 
Only 26 per cent staU'd that they were unable ^lo make the clothes 
at home that they bought ready made. Over 75 per cent of the 
women remade garments for men, women, or elxildnuii. 
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The nioHt outsland'ms difliculty with lunne sowing soonu'd to ho 
fitting, and tlio next groatost |)i‘<)bloin was ohoosing l)o<“()ining and 
praotica] dosigns. Tlio didiculty which was reporto»l tlio loast 
minihor ot tinios was using patterns. 

Sowing luachinos wore in practioally tlO i>or cont of the homos. 
So\ont.y-iive por cont of tliosc maohinos wore run by foot, power atnl 
15 por cont by motor powor. Nearly •JO por conti did not toll whether 
they wore using the attaohmonts of their machines, which would 
indicate tliat they did not. Only 5 p(‘r cont said that they used all 
of them. 

From those figunw it w<»uld soom that certain tyj)es of garments 
are rather generally made at home, especially iii the rural com¬ 
munities. Also it appears that home sewing will continue to hold 
its own to a certain extent, for the simple reason that women like to 
make some of their own or their family’s clothes, whether it is or is 
not economical of time or moiu'y. 

Mauj)ij (’amoukul. 


C OD Liver Oil, Rich tJtudies carried on in many laboratories 
in Vitamins, Loses during Uie last 20 years have shown 
Value in “Extracts” that animals will not grow and main¬ 
tain health on a diot of pure i)roteins, 
earbohydrates, fats, minerals, and water, all of which are essential 
in an adocpiate dieti. Other factors, called vitamins, must be present 
in the food or tlio animal will die. 

The disease symptoms resulting when any one vitamin is not 
present in the diet are (juito specific. It is possible to detect the 
presence of any vitainin in u food by including that food as the <inly 
souivo of Iho vitamin in question in addition to a diet which is 
totally frei* from this factor but contains all other food eshontials. 
If tho food supplies tho missing vitamin, the animal will grow and 
renpiin healthy. It it does not supjdy this faeUir, symptoms will 
dowlop duo to a lack of this vitamin in the diet. 

Ilwo of these food essentials have been named respectively vitamin 
A itnd vitamin I). Vitamin A occurs in such foods as milk, oggs, 
butter, green leaves, some vegetables, and <'od-liver oil. When 
animals are fed a diet containing all food essentials except vitainin A, 
growth ceases and there is loss of wiught. (lertain parts of tho body 
such as tho eyes, membranes lining the air passages of tho nose and 
glamls in the mouth may become infected, Hueh oeenrroncos are 
convincing eviilenee of the fact that an abundnneo of vitamin A in 
the diet is essential for the growth and well-being of the animal. 
Vitamin I), which oceiirs in egg yolk, butter, milk, some vegetables, 
aud eod-liver oil, must be present in tho diet if normal bone growth 
is to lake place. 

('od-liver oil is an especially rich source of vitamins A and 1) and 
is us(«l in infant h'eding and eases when it is desirable to supply an 
nhiindaneo of these two factors in tho diet. In many instances, 
howcvc'r, <‘o<l-liver oil may cause digeativo upsets, aud it would 
he advantageous to bo able to use an extract of cod-livor oil contain¬ 
ing these two vitamins but without tho objectionablo oil. Several 
such extracts are for sale by difforenfc maiuifacturer8._ In order to 
be sure that the extracti in question actually contains all of the 
vitamins present in the ttrigiiial eod-Jiver oil, feeding e-xperiimsits 
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must be made. Such tests in which white rats are used are carried 
out in the nutrition laboratory of the Bui-eau of Home Economics, 

Vitamin A Not Found in the Preparation 

During the last year, in cooperation with the Bureau of Chemis¬ 
try and Soils, one of the widely used alcohol extracts of cod-liver oil 
was tested for the presence of vitamins A and D. Over 250 animal-. 



Fig. 47 —A rat which was fcfi cod liver oil extract as the only source of vitamm A in the diet 


were used in making the tests, which lasted for a period of about 
nine months. The results showed that this extract did not contain 
any trace of vitamin A, although cod-liver oil is rich in this factor. 
Figure 47 shows a rat which had been fed the extract as the only 
source of vitamin A in its diet; Figure 48, a rat which had received 
cod-Uver oil as the only source of vitamm A. The tests for vitamin D 
showed that the extract contained some of this factor but not so much 



Fig 4S —A rat which was fed cod-liver oil as the only source of vitamm A in the diet 


as the original cod-liver oil, and was in no sense a concentrate of 
vitamin D. 

This extract was extensively used as a source of these two vita¬ 
mins, and yet it contained no vitamin A and only a fraction of the 
vitamin D present in the original cod-liver oil. Such results show the 
necessity of constantly checking any products of this kind to make 
certain that they come up to the claims made for them. 

Hazel E. Munsell. 
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C OOPERATION as High Teaching of cooperative marketing 
School Study Is New in agricultural high schools or in 
and Promising Move agricultural courses given in town 

or city schools is a comparati\ ely 
recent development. The first course of this kind of which the 
department has record was begun in 1908 in a New York State school; 
the second, in 1913, in a Massachusetts school. Up to 1919, ap¬ 
parently, less than 1 per cent of the agricultural high schools in the 
United States were teaching cooperative marketing. A recent sur¬ 
vey indicates that approximately 85 per cent are now giving some 
form of instruction in this subject. 

Few special courses in cooperative marketing are offered by the 
high schools. In the survey oxAy 74 out of approximately 1,500 
schools reported that they were giving such courses. Usually cooper¬ 
ation is taught in connection with commodity projects, or in courses 
devoted primarily to farm management, agricultural economics, or 
kindred subjects. About 55 per cent of the schools from which 
reports were received taught cooperation in connection with com¬ 
modity projects and approximately 54 per cent in general agricul¬ 
tural courses. 

Textbooks dealing with cooperative marketing, or the general 
marketing of farm products, are used to a limited extent, but these 
are not always suitable for high school use. The majority of teach¬ 
ers are dependent upon State and Federal bulletins and in some 
instances upon reports of cooperative associations or articles in 
farm papers. 

Altogether it is indicated that approximately 50,000 students were 
given some degree of instruction in agricultural cooperation by the 
high schools during the school year 1926-27. Presumably the major¬ 
ity of these students will take up farming as their vocation. Reports 
from 203 schools in 40 States show that 1,386 of their students are 
already members of cooperative associations. Apparently about 
half of all students studying agricultural cooperation in the high 
schools are the children of members. They have a farm background 
and some contact with the work of cooperative organizations. The 
schools endeavor to give them an understanding of the marketing 
problems of their community and a broad picture of the accomplish¬ 
ments, possibilities, and problems of cooperative marketing in the 
United States. 

Products Grown Sold Through Cooperatives 

Of the schools teaching cooperation, 43 per cent reported the sale 
of products grown in school projects through cooperative associations. 
The Alabama schools were the loaders in this activity, 77 per cent 
reporting the sale of products cooperatively. In addition, 48 per 
cent of the schools reported that their stuaents visited, as a class, 
the offices and plants of cooperative associations on the average once 
each year. Thirty-two per cent reported that representatives of 
cooperativos talked to their classes once or twice a year. 

Night courses for adults were reported by 164 schools. Instruction 
of this kind is attracting interest in many sections, and there seems 
to be opportunity for a joint program conducted by extension work¬ 
ers and agricultural teachers. 
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The principal needs of the agricultural teachers are assUfcance in 
outlining work in cooperative marketing and teaching material. 
The teachers need unbiased, up-to-date information as to what the 
associations are doing, what they have accomplished, what their 
limitations and problems are and the trends in the movement. They 
want assistance in planning community surveys, in giving their 
students an understanding of community problems, and iti making 
clear to the students their relationship as prospective farmers to 
the problems of marketing. 

A. W. McKay. 


C OOPERATIVE Cotton Cooperative cotton gins, as economic 
Gins as Local Units of local units of the centralized State- 
Marketing Associations wide cooperative cotton-marketing 

associations, are developing rapidly. 
At least four of the large cooperative cotton-marketing associations 
have already entered the ginning field and have organized one or 
more cooperative gins. Five gins were operated by state-wide cotton¬ 
marketing associations during the 1926-27 ginning season and 25 
during the 1927-28 season. 

Cooperative ginning is not entirely new among cotton producers. 
For many years the cotton gins in a number of communities have 
been owned and operated by groups of producers. The combination 
of cotton ginning with cooperative marketing is a recent develop¬ 
ment, however, and its possibilities are attracting the attention of 
leaders in the cooperative marketing of cotton. Most cooperative or 
community gins have been owned heretofore by farmem' stock com¬ 
panies wmch failed to provide for perpetual farmer control and 
refund of savings on a patronage basis. They were ordinary cor¬ 
porations in which most of the stock was held by producers. 

This form of organization was frequently unsuccessful because it 
permitted the stock to pass into the hands of nonproducers and 
finally resulted in loss of control by the farmers. The more profitable 
the business became the more rapidly the nonfanner interests seomod 
to obtain control. Success spelled failure so far as farmer control 
was concerned. 

The most signal success of independent cooperative gins has been 
achieved by a group of about 20 organizations in northwest Texas 
since 1920. The experience of this group of gins iruiicates that 
volume is one of the essential factors necessary for elficient operation, 
and that where there is the right kind of cooperative effort among 
the producers this factor is easily controlled. The gins are financed 
partly by the sale of membership certificates, a form of slock, to 
members and partly by borrowing from banks and by favorable 
credit arrangements with the manufacturers of ginning machinery. 
In many instances the savings from two or three years of operation 
have been sufficient to cover the entire cost of the gin plant. These 
cooperative gins charge the same for ginning as do their competitors. 
After paying all debts the balance of savings is distributed to members 
on a patronage basis. 


Growers Are Enthusiastic 

It should be borne in mind that every community does not have 
equal opportunity to do what these northwest Texas communities 
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have accomplished. Each community must carefully consider the 
factors in its own environment which deteimine its chances of success 
in such an enterprise. Some of the most essential of these factors are 
the jpresent local ginning service, the trend of cotton production, the 
consistency of yields and acreage, the competition of near-by trading 
centers, and the attitude of the growers toward cooperation. 

Much has been gained by the organization of independent coopera¬ 
tive gins by the cotton growers, but apparently there is an even 
greater opportunity for economic service and savings to cotton pro¬ 
ducers by the development of gins as integral units in the cooperative 
cotton-marketing organizations. This is being done by some of the 
state-wide cooperative cotton-marketing associations, in the belief 
that the gins will furnish the associations with contact points and at 
the same time assist the growers in obtaining excellent gin service. 
The gin manager will act as the representative of the association in 
the commumtsr 

His duties wid be to see that the growers’ cotton is properly ginned 
and pressed and to receive and ship the cotton, thus saving the grower 
trouble and uncertainty in the execution of the papers necessary for 
shipping and in obtaining advances at the local bank. The gin 
manager may assist in the selection of seed varieties adapted to the 
soil and climatic conditions of the section, and in maintaining pure 
varieties by dhecting breeding work and by proper handling of 
cotton at the gin. In other words, he should be a large factor in the 
promotion of a one-variety community. The net result of such a 
program will be a profitable interrelation of the production, processing, 
and merchandizing phases of cotton marketing. 

Subsidiary Corporations Formed 

_ The gins orgmized so far by cooperative cotton-marketing associar- 
tions are subsidiary corporations. The association holds the majority 
of the stock and the grower members in the community hold the 
remainder. By accepting members’ notes for gin stock and using 
money from reserves to discount them, the associations have sold the 
stock readily and distributed it widely among the membership in the 
community. 

Each cooperative gin is a separate and distinct corporation. ^ Finan¬ 
cial control is nominally in the hands of the association, but it is the 
policy of the associations to let the directors of the local gins have a 
large part in their management. 

Because of its centralized control of a large niunber of cooperative 
gins the association can purchase cooperatively gin machinery, bag¬ 
ging and ties, coal and fuel oils, cottonseed for planting purposes, and 
other necessary sxipplies. This should result in large savings. Also, 
cottonseed may be handled cooperatively to advantage. 

Cooperative gms as local economic units of state-wide marketing 
associations aie i-elatively few as yet; but the experiences gained so 
far axe encouraging and mdicate opportunities for greater expansion. 

Jamks S. Hathcock. 
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C OOPERATIVE Mar- For more than 50 years farmers^ 
keting of Grain elevators have been a factor in. the 
May Be Extended marketing of the grain crop^ of the 

United States. The increase in num¬ 
ber of such elevators since 1905 has been particularly noteworthy. 
About 3,500 farmers' elevators reported to the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 1926. 

As organized in this country, the farmers' elevator is a local enter¬ 
prise established and controlled by local grain pn^ducers. It is an 
independent agency competing with private business organizations 
and with other farmers' elevators. In the handling of grain its prac¬ 
tices are those of the trade in general. The grain is handled in the 
most approved manner and is disposed of through the established 
channels of trade. 

The accomplishments of farmers' elevators have been marked, 
although it is impossible to measure their value in money. They 
have unquestionably resulted in increased returns to fanners, besides 
improving the conditions under which grain is handled at country 

f )oints. In addition to their activities as grain-handling agencies, a 
arge proportion of farmers' elevators purchase supplies for their mem¬ 
ber and patrons and some engage in the shipping of livestock. Be¬ 
cause of this diversity of interests, they are recognized as important 
local business xmits. 

In view of the accomplishments of farmers' elevators one may well 
ask why farmers are not entirely satisfied with the results achieved. 
The answer is probably to be found in the statement that there is 
more to the marketing of grain than the mere handling at country 
points. As a marketing agency the farmers' elevator is probably 
not in a position to be as successful as it is in the matter of country 
handling. Successful marketing requires a coordination of supply 
and demand which can be accomplished only by an organization 
which has a knowledge of demand conditions and which nandles a 
reasonable volume. The local farmers' elevator, therefore, is not in 
a position to achieve maximum results as a marketing agency. 

Grain Marketing Progress Retarded 

For several decades the tendency of business, both private and 
cooperative, has been toward consolidation. In the marketing of 
our grain crop we have not kept abreast of the times. For that rea¬ 
son there have been in recent years attempts to introduce now typos 
of agencies, controlling considerable volume and selling as nearly 
as possible direct to millers and other users of grain. This develop¬ 
ment has been furthered by the accomplishments of Canadian 
farmers who, for 20 years, have successfully managed large-scale 
cooperative agencies for handling grain. 

Although differing in methods, the Canadian organizations have 
certain common characteristics. Among these are the operation 
of country and terminal elevators and the conduct of sales operations 
in terminal markets. In each case they control sufficient volume 
to be an influential factor in country and terminal operations. In 
brief, Canadian grain producers have applied the principle of large- 
scale operation in keeping with the practices of private grain handlers 
and the trend of business in general. 
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It must be recognized that conditions in the United States and 
Canada, though similar, are not identical. There is, however, suffi¬ 
cient resemblance to strengthen the belief that organizations similai 
to those conducted in Canada may be operated successfully here. 

Farmers of the United States are studying the advantages to be 
gained by extending their marketing operations beyond the country 
elevator stage. If progress is to be made in this direction, it will be 
necessary to compromise to a considerable extent. The good features 
of existing agencies as well as their limitations must be recognized. 

If anything is to be gained by further developments in grain market¬ 
ing it is likely to come from a closer coordination of country and 
ter min al elevator facilities with centralized buymg and selling. 
There are those, however, who contend that nothing will be gained 
by such an extension of activities. But there are some rather interest¬ 
ing results. Recent developments in our terminal grain markets, 
concerning which comparatively little has been said, indicate increased 
interest in this subject. Although there are differences of opinion 
concerning the methods to be pursued, there appears to be agreement 
on at least one point—that the interest of farmers in farmers ’ elevator 
companies does not end with the delivery and handling of grain at 
country points. 

J. F. Booth. 


C OOPERATIVES are Efficient management of cooperatives 
Making Progress is fimdamental to continued successful 
in Budget Control operation. It is especially important 
in farmers’ marketing organizations be¬ 
cause of the peculiar psychology involved and the large number of 
individuals directly interested. 

If any one lesson was learned from the World War and the after- 
math of the war by American business, it was the imperative need of 
more careful and exact plans for the future—^plans based upon facts 
carefully analyzed and digested. The answer to this need nas been 
the application of scientific analysis to business operations, and the 
development of a method of checking up on current operations, 
which is usually called “budgetary control.” 

Low costs of operation, high sales prices, and similar tests of satis¬ 
factory operation, which are usually applied to business, are valu¬ 
able only when it is possible to compare them with some standard, 
or with the same items in other organizations that operate imder 
similar conditions and perform similar services. 

But any attempt to apply such comparative tests to farmers’ 
cooperative associations as a means of determining how satisfactory 
them operations have been, and the point at which efforts toward 
improvement should be directed, meets some almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Little information is available in the form of comparable 
costs for similar organizations, and prices realized by competitors 
are not given much publicity. _ Fimther, the incidental services per¬ 
formed by cooperatives for their members are much more numerous 
than those performed by private organizations, and even the market¬ 
ing services are seldom identical. To compare costs and results 
under such unlike conditions is of little use. 
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What Budgetary Control Can Do 

What can be accomplished through budgetary control may be 
summarized briefly as follows; 

(1) Budgeting substitutes definite facts and figures for guesswork 
and intelligent planning for blindfold fumbling. 

(2) It employs and enforces cooperation. 

(3) It serves to materialize contemplated actions in such a way 
that the probable results arc known before the actions themselves 
are set in motion. 

(4) It helps to restrain xmwise expansion.^ 

(5) It provides a unified plan of operation—a financial working 
plan which, as every executive knows, is of the utmost value to any 
enterprise. 

Many cooperatives consider themselves to be operating on a 
budget. In almost every case the budget is an estimate of total 
expenses for the coming ;^eriod presented either by the chief executive, 
or by the board, approved and put into the minutes. This is the 
only use made of their budget. Such action is a long way from 
budgetary control, because if an association is really operating under 
such a system in a way to make it of any value, it is essential to check 
up every month. 

In establishing a budgetary control system it is imperative to 
know approximately what is to be done, who is going to do it, and 
how it is to be done. ^ In other words, there must be a definite, con¬ 
crete plan of organization, something that is absent in most businesses. 
From the manager down to the least important helper, there must be 
a clearly understood, positive line of responsibility and authority. 
It is impossible to formulate a budget, or to operate satisfactorily on 
a budget, without having a defiiiite form of organization understood 
by everyone in the concern. Once a budget system is xmder way, the 
results must be checked at every turn. Budgetary control, more 
than any method yet evolved, will improve the efl5ciency of manage¬ 
ment and reduce waste effort and useless expenditures, because it 
enforces the development of carefully thought-out plans to meet 
situations as they arise. 

A. V. SWAHTHOUT. 


C OOPERATIVES Consider Seasonal marketing is present to 
the Possibilities of a large extent in the cases of most 
Joint-Selling Plans agricultural commodities, particu¬ 
larly those of perishable or semi- 
perishable natme. Cooperative managements are confronted by tho 
problem of maintaining economically an all-year organization for the 
sale of products whose marketing is essentially seasonal in character. 
Reducing^ the number of employees in the sales organization or dis¬ 
banding it when the commodity is moving in small quantities has 
distinct disadvantages, as trained personnel can not usually be found 
on short notice or developed immediately when the need arises. As 
a result many cooperatives have found it advisable to keep their 
sales organization intact throughout the year or to retain at least the 
more important members of its personnel during the slack season. 

Cooperative managements are considering the possibility of using 
a sales organization jointly with other cooperative associations. The 
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department has recently completed a study of a joint sales arrange¬ 
ment between two cooperative associations which has been in success¬ 
ful operation for a period exceeding 25 years. One of the associations, 
for the sale of its product, has the use of the salaried sales organization 
which is maintained by the other association for the sale of its product, 
so that the arrangement is not one of complete joint control and 
joint sharing of maintenance expense. Each association does, how¬ 
ever, have complete control of the sales organization in so far as the sale 
of its own product is involved. In each case the commodities handled 
are of highly perishable nature with slight exception, so that once the 
products are ready for market there must be no delay in their move¬ 
ment into consumers’ hands. 

Factors in Joint Operations 

In this study certain factors were indicated which will be of material 
importance in the successful operation of similar sales arrangements. 
(1) The commodities of both associations should be sold to the same 
distributors, thus eliminating the necessity for the development of 
two distinct groups of customers and bringing about more frequent 
contact with trade members. (2) The possibilities of friction, 
resulting from disagreements with customers, which might arise 
from the sale of the products of two associations may be reduced 
through the employment by both associations of the highest standards 
of grading and packing. (3) A high degree of cooperation should 
exist between the two association managements so that the interests 
of the shipper members of both associations wiH be protected. Such 
a joint-sales arrangement requires an ability and a wlingness on the 
part of each management to evaluate its own contemplated action not 
only with relation to the interests of its own shippers, but also in the 
light of the interests of the shippers of the other association. (4) A 
thorough understanding by the members of each association of the 
general principles and effects of the joint-sales arrangement is required 
to avoid misunderstanding of the intent and operation of the joint 
arrangement. (5) The relations of the sales personnel to each associ¬ 
ation should be definitely prescribed and -understood. (6) In so far 
as possible the customers should bo made acquainted with tho separate 
identity of each association so that transactions and policies of each 
association may be attributed to the proper source. Thus an unfavor¬ 
able reaction toward one association need not influence customers 
against the products of tho other association. (7) There should be 
an equitable distribution of the annual joint cost of maintenance 
between the associations using the sales organization. 

K. B. Gardner. 


C OOPERATIVES Find Cooperative marketing asoociations 
Membership Problem have developed rapidly during the 
Has Complex Phases last 15 years and have made marked 

improvements in marketing services 
and methods. During the early years of their existence, before meth¬ 
ods and trade connections were f-oUy established, they encoimtered 
many marketing problems. Managers of ability soon saw a remedy 
in the application of the sound business principles that had been devei- 
84771^—28-13 
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oped by private business. Cooperatives are thus heirs to the experi¬ 
ence of other forms of business enterprise in the actual marketing 

processes. , i . 

Other problems arose from the relations of the inoin])ership to (,he 
organization; in the solution of these problems cooperatives are 
breaking new ground. The relation between a cooperative and its 
members differs greatly from the relation between a corporation and 
its stockholders. The cooperative is diroctJy dependent on i(.s mem¬ 
bers for volume of business and the quality of products handled. The 
members, by their votes, select the directors, who in turn select the 
management. 

After a cooperative has secured good management, the attitude of 
the members toward the organization and their Jack of understanding 
of the possibilities and limitations and of the problems confronting 
the organization, may be the greatest obstacle to further expansion 
and development of the cooperative. Misconception as to the pur¬ 
pose or economic functions of cooperative marketing associations are 
as pregnant with disaster as is lack of confidence in the ability of the 
management. In fact such misconceptions often cause this lack of 
confidence because they anticipate impossible results. The manage¬ 
ment can go no further than it can lead the membership. 

Marketing problems have become so complicated, and ijarts of 
the marketing mechanism are so far removed from the experience of 
the average farmer, that marketing is not generally well understood. 
The season’s price is the only part which many feel capable of criti¬ 
cizing, consequently no matter what deficiencies may exist in the 
marketing mechanism some farmers may be satisfied to put up with 
them unless they regard prices as too low. There is a tendency, 
therefore, to judge the efiSiciency and effectiveness of a cooperative 
entirely by the prices obtained. Often there is no thought of actual 
market conditions, because the factors that influence or determine 
prices are not understood or appreciated. 

With such limited knowledge, members are sometimes unal)Ie to 
know when their association is performing marketing service effi¬ 
ciently except by comparing prices obtained by the cooperative wit/ii 
those obtained by competing agencies. This may bo an unfair 
method of comparison in the early years of cooperatives which have 
set out on a long-time progi'am to improve marketing conditions in 
the commodity handled by them. The association’s achiovcnicntH 
may be much more valuable in the long run than the immediate 
price comparison would show. 

Necessity of Membership Support 

Such fanners take little interest in the details of operation of coop¬ 
eratives, when they become members, because they have iusulTicionb 
knowledge of the problems attending the development of new market¬ 
ing methods and the part that members must play in adopting pro¬ 
duction practices that assist in the application oi improved markeiinfir 
methods, ^ 

Even the most efficient management of a cooperative must have 
the support and cooperation of the membership. This support 
involves interest based on knowledge of the marketing mechanism, 
of factors influencing prices, of some of the more important principles 
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of merchandising, and of the affairs of the organization. The mem¬ 
bership problem is one of education and information on marketing 
and on the possibilities and limitations of cooperative associations. 

Hence, fundamental economic principles of marketing should be 
translated into the language of farmer experience, so that knowledge 
of these principles may become general. Methods of getting infor¬ 
mation to members regarding the problems and progress of the organ¬ 
ization—the real facts of its achievements in rendering marketing 
service and the problems for solution—must be evolved. In other 
words, the membership problem seems to be to teach the member. 
The problerns growing out of membership relations will be solved as 
facts regarding the actual thinking and attitudes of the members are 
accummated and as successful methods of teaching the members, 
and of leading them, are developed, 

James W. Jones. 


C OOPERATIVES Growing There are many thousands of agri¬ 
in Membership and cultural associations in the United 
Scope of Operations States. They are of many kinds, 

formed for different purposes, and 
functioning in a variety of ways. Roughly, they may be grouped as 
educational organizations, improvement associations, and coopera¬ 
tive business enterprises. 



Fig. 4<) —Cooperative marketing and purcha&mg associations have been increasing in numbers for 
many years. The growth from 1910 to 1921 was rapid Since 1921 it has been less marked 

Since about 1898 the United States Department of Agriculture 
has bem collecting information relative to the number of cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations, their methods of operation, 
and the degree of success attained. The number of associations 
increased rapidly from 1904 to 1920. (F^. 49.) Smoe 1920 the 

cooperative movement has been characterized by the creation of 
large-scale organizations and by the consolidation of existing organi¬ 
zations into larger units. During the period 1920 to 1925 wheat 
pools were formed in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Colo- 
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rado, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
and Indiana; cotton associations were set up in 12 of the Southern 
States; tobacco growers’ associations were organized in Virginia, tlio 
Carolinas, Kentucky, Ohio, Connecticut, and Wisconsin; peanut asso¬ 
ciations were formed in Virginia and Georgia; lice associations in. 
Arkansas and Louisiana; a broomooru association in Oklahoina; 
maple products associations in Now York and Vermont; potato asso¬ 
ciations in Maine and Minnesota. During the same perioil local 
associations were formed in many of the States. In live ^rears over 
800,000 producers, largely without experience in cooperative enter¬ 
prises, were enrolled in the new organizations. 

Pooling of Interests 

In addition to the formation of many new associations, existing 
associations in increasing numbers pooled their interests. Coopera¬ 
tive creameries in Minnesota federated and began to develop a mer¬ 
chandising program, livestock shipping associations turned to coop¬ 
erative sales agencies in the terminal livestock markets, various 
attempts were made in the terminal grain markets to establish 
cooperative sales agencies, and federations of associations of egg 
producers were formed for the merchandising of eggs and poultrv. 

Cooperative associations to the number of 10,803 were listed by 
the Division of Cooperative Marketing of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture at the close of 1925. Nearly three-fourths of these associa¬ 
tions were in the 12 North Central States. About 6 per cent of all 
the associations were in the Pacific States. Thirty-one per cent of 
the total number of associations were engaged in handling grain; 
20 per cent, dairy products; 16 per cent, livestock; and 11 per cent, 
fruits and vegetables. 

The 10,803 associations had an estimated membership of 2,700,000 
representing 1,800,000 individuals. It is estimated that they trarus- 
acted business to the amount of $2,400,000,000 in 1925. Thirty-ono 
per cent of this business was handled by the grain associations, 22 
per cent by the organizations handling dairy products, 13 ])cr cent by 
the livestock shipping associations, 12 per cent by the fruit and vege¬ 
table associations, and 6 per cent by the associations marketing 
cotton. 

Among the associations which were active at the close of 1925 
were 3,338 engaged in the marketing of grams, 2,197 handling dairy 
products, 1,770 shipping livestock, 1,237 marketing fruits and vege¬ 
tables, and smaller numbers handling other commodities. 

Formerly the greater part of the cooperative buying by fanners 
was done through the local cooperative associations. But the 
tendenCT at present is toward buying through large-scale associations 
with sufficient capital to purchase supplies by the train load and even 
to operate factories for the manufacture of feeds, fertilizers, etc. 
One large association is serving the New England farmers, another 
serves New York and Pennsylvania farmers, and others are buying 
for farmers in Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, and Ne¬ 
braska. Minnesota creameries are buying supplies largely through 
a single cooperative purchasing agency as are also the citrus growers 
of California and the apple growers of Oregon. 

R. H. Elswobtii. 
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C OOPERATIVES Handling Control of the production of agii- 
Milk Endeavor to cultural commodities is recognized 
Regulate Production as much, more difficult than that 

of industrial commodities. Little 
attempt has been made, as yet, to accomplish this for agriculture. 
The producers of milk for fluid consumption are among the pioneers 
in this field. Some large cooperative milk-marketing associations 
have been able to effect a higher degree of production control than 
was thought possible. _ 

Formerly most fluid milk was sold on a flat-price basis. The 
dealer paid one price for aU milk regardless of what use he made of 
it. To the farmer it seemed the most satisfactory method, for he 
knew the price he was to receive before he delivered his nulk, and 
could make comparisons between dealers. The dealer preferred it 
because open price cutting was prevented and because he did not 
need to disclose the quantity that could be sold for fluid consump¬ 
tion. The fact of a large surplus could always be held up to prevent 
producers from asking an increase^ in price. The dealer took the 
risk of marketing whatever quantity was produced but rewarded 
himself adequately therefor. _ * _ 

When the producers began to market their own milk cooperatively 
they believed they could receive more nearly what the market 
afforded if they assumed most of the risk themselves. They have 
employed two general plans of production control. One is usually 
known as the basic rating or individual base plan; the other is 
known as the contract plan. 

Production Control 

Under the baric-rating plan a definite portion of the fluid milk 
market is asrimed to each producer, based on the average monthly 
quantity of m^ produced during some derignated base period. The 
period chosen is designed to cover the time when production and the 
amount taken for fluid consumption are_ most nearly equal. This 
ordinarily occurs when production is at its lowest point. In some 
associations the last three months of the calendar year have been 
taken for the base period. The_average monthly production for this 
three-month period in any year is taken as the baric quantity for the 
following nine months. _ 

For a quantity of milk equal to the baric quantity the produ(^r 
receives a price agreed upon from time to time between his associar 
tion and the dealers who distribute the milk. ^ For any excess quan¬ 
tity of milk the producer receives a lower price based on the prices 
of manufactmed dairy products, principally butter. The producer 
whose production varies least will receive the highest price for his 
milk. If the producer can manage to establish the peak of his pro¬ 
duction during the baric period he receives no penalty for his lower 

{ »roduction during the remainder of the year, but such action by a 
arge number of the producers in a territory may tend to defeat the 
object of the plan. 

Under the contract plan the producer contracts, at some stipulated 
date, to supply a given quantity of milk each month which he agrees 
to market through the association during the following year. If he 
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fails to deliver the contracted amount in any month ho is paid for 
what he delivers and is penalized a given amount for each quart ho 
fails to deliver. If he delivers a quantity larger than contracted, tlio 
association markets his whole production, but he is required to pay 
the same penalty per quart for his excess production as for his failuro 
to produce the contracted supply. 

A modification of the contract plan places the contracted milk in a 
pool. All milk delivered in excess of the quantity contract'd is 
disposed of separately and sold at the best price obtainable after tho 
sale of the pooled milk. Ordinarily it is sold for some manufacturing 
purpose at a lower price. If the aggregate of producers fail to produce 
the quantity of milk needed to supply the association’s customers 
the organization buys such milk wherever it can be obtained. Any 
additional cost of this milk is prorated back, in accordance with any 
deficiency, to those producers who failed to furnish the amount for 
which they contracted. 

Basic Rating Also a Price Plan 

ia the basic-rating plm prices for basic milk are agreed upon by 
the producers’ organization and the dealers and are changed when¬ 
ever the conditions of the market and anticipated future supply 
justify. The success of the plan requires that changes take place 
Irom time to time to keep the market in a healthy condition. Prices 
for the quantity produced in excess of the basic quantity are ordi¬ 
narily based on butter prices, and are determined by formula. They 
fluctuate with butter prices, though not always directly, since tho 
formula may call for a constant premium above butter prices. 

Cooperative milk-marketing associations that employ the contract 
plan of production control, and others that make no attempt to 
control production, market their milk through what is usually known 
as the use or classification plan. Under this plan the dealer pays for 
the milk he purchases according to the use he makes of it. Tho 
simplest classification employs only two classes—fluid and surplus. 
For all mflk sold for fluid consumption a higher price is paid than 
for milk sold for other uses. Some associations use a threefold 
classification—^fluid milk, fluid cream, and milk for all other uses 
grouped together. Sometimes more elaborate classificMtion of tho 
various uses manufactured for products is employed. 

The prices paid for milk for fluid consumption are always highest. 
The number of producers competing for this use Is limited. Tho 
area that produces sweet cream for fluid consumption is considerably 

E eater but is not so extended as that which produces milk for manu- 
otured products. Wherever more than a twofold classification is 
used, the price of milk for sweet cream for table use is next to that 
of fluid milk. Producers of milk for manufacturing purposes must 
compete on a coimtry-wide or world-wide basis and with a product 
often inferior in quality. 

Hutzel Metzoeu. 
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C ORN BORER Control Enormous damage done by the Euro- 
Adds to Farm Costs pean com borer in Canada and its 
But is Worth While continued spread and increased infes¬ 
tation in the United States in the last 
few years have impressed farmers and agricultural organizations with 
the necessity of controlling; this pest if the Com Belt is to be spared 
from reductions in com yields and acreages similar to those suffered 
in the corn areas of Canada. Efforts made during 1927 to reduce the 
danger of damage by the com borer have involved a number of 
changes in farm practices in the infested area and have increased 
considerably the amount of labor required, especially in preparing 
land for crops that follow com. 

The destruction of com borers before they emerge from their 
winter quarters in cornstalks and coarse-stemmed weeds or other 
plants is best accomplished by burning, shredding finely, cutting for 
silage, or carefully plowing under the cornstalks or other material in 
which they hibernate. The choice of control methods used depends 
upon the acreage of com grown per farm, the method of harvesting 
com, the kind and number of ‘livestock kept, tillage methods, and 
other factors. • 

There is a wide variation in corn-harvesting methods^ in com 
acreage per farm, and in methods of tillage in different districts of 
the Com Belt. According to a study made in the summer of 1927 
of the methods and cost of cleaning cornfields on accoxmt of the com 
borer in parts of Ohio and Miohgan the average acreage of com per 
farm varied from 8 acres in Ashtabula Coirnty, Ohio, to 61 aci'es per 
farm in Paulding Coimty of the same State. The proportion of com 
cut for silage, for shredding, or to be fed as shock com varied from 2 
per cent in Paulding County, Ohio, to 98 per cent in St. Clair County, 
Mich. In Paulding County, Ohio, none of the farms visited had silos 
and in Livingston County, Mich., 60 per cent of the farms were 
equipped with silos. 

The amount of extra labor used in cleaning up cornfields and the 
actual operations performed depend largely on the usual method of 
preparing comland for small grain, on the method of harvesting com, 
and on how nearly a perfect clean-up is attained. Only about one- 
half of the comland on the farms visited in northern Ohio and south¬ 
eastern Michigan is ordinarily plowed in preparation for the following 
crop. In northwestern and north-central Ohio, more than two-thirds 
of the comland sown to spring grains is ordinarily dislied instead of 
being plowed before seeding. 

Clean-Up Difficulties in 1927 

The 1927 com-borer clean-up was accomplished tmder greater 
difficulties than would be the case under more nearly normal condi¬ 
tions. _ The clean-up program was not announced until early sprmg, 
and with the very unfavorable weather conditions that prevail^ 
farmers were hard pressed to find time to perform any extra opera¬ 
tions. Furthermore, many farmers did not know the most economical 
methods of cleaning cornfields satisfactorily. With the experience of 
1927 as a guide and with a whole year in which to plan fann operations 
so that more work can be done in the fall it shouldf be easier to perform 
clean-up work in the future than it was in 1927. 
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In tho districts where a large proportion of the coni ground was 
plowed on account of the corn borer the amount of man labor used 
in the preparation of ground for the crop following c^rn was usually 
more than double the normal amount used. In north-central Ohio 
almost one-half of the cornland on the farms visited was [ilowed 
especially to dispose of cornstalks, weeds, and trash more oilVi^tividy. 
For such localities, where disking is the usual practice ami plowing is 
an extra operation, the normal and extra labor rcquiromerits per msre 
in preparing cornland for spring grain are about as shown in Table I* 


Table 1. —Normal and extra labor requirements per acre for preparing corn land 

for spring grain 


Normal operations 


Double disk twice,. 

Drag. 

Roll. 


Total. 


Hours per aero 

Maa 

Horse 

Tractor 

1.4 


1.4 

.6 

1.8 


.8 

1.6 


2 8 

3.4 

1.4 


Operations under control 
methods 


Break stubble. 

Blow. 

Double disk twice. 

Orag. 

Roll twice. 

Hand pick. 

Total. 

Additional labor.. 


Hours [MT UT(‘ 

M in 

Horst' 

Trac¬ 

tor 

0 S 

1.0 


2 0 


“ 2, 

1.4 


1 

.6 

i.h' 


1,0 

3 2 


' 2.0 

I.O 

. 

8.4 

7.0 

3. 

f).n 

4 2 

•A 


Where soil conditioas are such that disking in spring grain is 
the usual practice it often takes just as much disking, and pcriiaps a 
little more dragging or rolling, after plowing than if the ground, haci 
not been plowM at all. 


Methods Where Corn Has Been Cut in Fall 

Where corn has been cut in the fall, com-borer-control methods 
include breaking off or rolling down the stubble, plowing more care¬ 
fully with the use of jointers and wires or chains, and picking up by 
hand any remnants that were not entirely covered in plowing or that 
were tmeovered in subsequent tillage operations. Tho substitution of 
tho disk and spike-tooth drag for the spring-tooth harrow in ilistriets 
whore the latter is used extensively reduces tho amoimt of hand pick¬ 
ing nocessaiy because fewer stalks and woods are broiigfit to the 
surface while working down tho seed bed. Cutting the corn as low as 
practicable in the fall also reduces the amount of hand labor nocessary 
to clean up fields. Typical labor requirements for cleaning uj) eorri- 
fields where plowing for spring grains is tho usual praotico are shown 
in Table 2. 


Table 2. —Typical labor requirements for cleaning up corn land 


Normal operations 

Hours 

Man 

per acre 

Horse 

Operations under oonlrol 
mothodH 

Plow. 

4.1 

1.8 

,6 

.8 

12.3 

6.4 

1.8 

1.6 


Spring-tooth harrow twice. 

Drag. 

Plow. 

Don hie diKk 

Roll. 

DfHtr twitut 

Total. 

Vtt » .1.. « 

Hand pick.. 

7.3 

21.1 

Tola I 

Additional labor. 


Houfi per icre 

Mim I II erne 


i. r 
1.2 
.H 
2.0 

10 7 
;i 4 


l.ft 
ja h 
4 ii 

1.0 

1.0 


2ii h 

4 4 
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If plowing for spring grains is not ordinarily done, the use of a 
stubble boater makes plowing unnecessary wiu're it cm be used 
effoctivoly. Its use is not satisfactory on rough or stony land or 
whore the stubble are too long or the rows too close together. Stub¬ 
ble beaters should be used in the fall, if ])ossible, because soil condi¬ 
tions are usually more fn\'orablo at that time. The heavy tractois 
necessary to furnish suflicient power to operate them and the tiarrow 
wheels oh iJio boater <!aus6 considerable packing of the soil, csijocially 
when the soil is wot. 


Careful Plowing Imperative 

Where com has been husked or snapped from the standing stalk, 
clean-up operations include breaking off the stalks, raking twice and 
burning, using wires or chains in plowing, and the gathering by hand 
of any material on top of the ground that might harbor com borers. 
Careful plowing is probably even more important than where the 
com has been cut. The most important means of getting rid ojf 
cornstalks is to do a good job of raking and burning. Special corn¬ 
stalk rakes with the teeth set close together are more effootive than 
the ordinary dump rake. Some men have been able to plow under 
practically all of the cornstalks even when they have not been care¬ 
fully burned. The stalks are much more liable to cause trouble 
later, however, by being brought to the surface in harrowing or cul¬ 
tivating. Typical normal and extra labor and power requu-ements 
for preparing land for spring grains where the com has been husked 
from the standing stalks and where disking in spring grain is the 
usual practice are as shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. —Labor and power requirements Jor preparing corrdand for spring grains 


Normal operations 


Brook stalks. 

Kako stalks . 

Burn stalks . . 
Double (Usk twioo., 

DroK. 

itoll. 


Total 


JloumporacTO 


Hours i>er acre 

-- 

-- 

Operations under control methods 


-- 

Man 

Ilorso 


Man 

Horae 

0.0 

1.2 

Break stalks twice.. 

1.2 

2 4 

.7 

t 4 

Bake stalks twl<K^. 

J.O 

3.2 

.2 


Burn stalks .. ... -- 

.5 


2.K 

8 A 

Plow. 

4.5 

13.5 

.0 

1 8 

Double disk twice .. 

2.8 

8.4 


1.0 

Brag.. 

,0 

1.8 



Hall. 

.8 

1.6 



Handpick. 

2.0 

1.0 

0.7 

^14.4 

Total. 

14 0 

31.9 



Additional labor. 

8 a 

17,5 


The total extra labor per acre on 732 farms in 12 localities in 
northern Ohio and southeastern Michigan averaged 5.3 man-hours, 
3.9 horse-hours and 0.4 tractor-hours. This is ojiuivalent to from 
13 iiO 17 eightrhour days per fann on farms growing 20 to 26 acres 
of corn. In some districts there was an average of as low as 6 days 
extra labor per farm and in Liicas County, Ohio, there were 32 days 
of extra labor per farm. Most of the extra labor in all of the dis¬ 
tricts was done by the operator, his family, or regular hired labor. 
In some counties practioaQy no extra labor was hired on account of 
the extra work. 
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The variation in the completeness of the cloan-up in didVrent dis¬ 
tricts is probably reflected to some extent in the variation in i.ho 
percentage of the corn acreage that was hand picked. In one dis¬ 
trict where borer infestation was very light and the corn acreage per 
farm quite large, only 23 per cent of the com acreage was pick<Hl over 
by hand. More effective clean-up methods should probably reduce 
the amount of time spent per acx‘e in picking up stalks and stubbi<^ 

George W. Colli wr. 


C ORN BORER Control When, on February 23, 1927, the 
Effort in $10,000,000 Sixty-ninth Congress of the United 
Program Checks Pest States apijropriated $10,000,000 for 

the ^‘eradication or control of tho 
European com borer,there was assigned primarity to the Bureau of 
Entomology of the Department of Agriculture what undoul)todly 
was the largest insect-control project ever undertaken in tho hist^ory 
of the world. The events wliich precipitated this unprocodentcJl 
action were the almost entire destruction of the corn crop by tho 
pest in southeastern Ontario, Canada, the invasion of nearly ono-half 
of Ohio and Michigan, and the encroachment of this insect into tho 
northeastern comer of Indiana. (Fig. 60.) 

Although the com borer had been present in northern Ohio for 
five years, and the department, in cooperation with the affected 
States, had made every effort toward informing everyone eonc^erned 
of the impending danger, public consciousness of tho situation failed 
to awaken until the fail of 1926, when the bankers, agriculturisis, and 
busmess men of the Middle West suddenly realized, through tho 
decline in the value of farm lands in the infested areas and the reports 
of crop experts, that a serious menace was actually hammering at the 
doors of the Corn Belt. The circumstances of tho situation obviously 
were such as to demand prompt and decisive steps to repress i\n^ pest 
if the Corn Belt was to avoid immediate invasion by it. 

The somewhat belated consciousness of this grave condition was 
responsible for the immediate organization of a committees of (‘orn 
powers, agriculturists, business men, and scientists, who aftcu* due 
deliberation decided that in order to oopo with tho existing (unergem^y 
a Federal appropriation in the amount of $10,000,000 would he 
required. This proposal received the approval of tho I^rovsident and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and tho appropriation was made. While 
It v^as conceded by all the scientists convei'sant with the situation 
that exterimnation of the corn borer was impossible and tlu^ <mto- 
mologists of the department franldy stated that they regarded t.he 
project simply as a large-scale experiment in control, U was Mi that 
in View of the serious menace to the com culture of the country pr(^- 
seated by the situation the project was well worth a trial. 


The Plan of Action 

The general plan of action adopted in tho work provided that the 
com growei^ m the naost heavily infested areas in Now York, Penn- 

Indiana wore to be required to clean 
^ previous crop then existing on their premises 
and that they should be romibursocf for “such of this work as was 




area lufe^ied hy fee Einropeaii com boier at fee beginning of fee dean>up campaign. The limits of this area are also indicated 
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additional to that which is normal and usual in ordinary farm opera¬ 
tions” but not to exceed $2 per acre, subject to the approval of a 
Federal inspector. 

Although the Federal appropriation for this great proje<df bec^amo 
available February 23, 1927, the legal advisors of the d<'par(.ment 
found that, owing to the character of the work to be undortakon, it 
was then necessary to secure enabling legislation by the several 
States involved before the project could be started, bc(*/ause in all 
cases it was necessary to enforce the regulatory work under State 
authority. For this reason the project could not be actually started 
until March 14, when the first equipment was purchased and opera¬ 
tions were begun. 

It was evident from the first that this enormous project was too 
much of an undertaking for the resources of a single bureau and that, 
if success were to be achieved, there must bo coordination of all the 
resources of the department. This end was achieved through A. F. 
Woods, director of scientific work, with W. H. Larrirnor, senior 
entomologist in charge of the Division of Cereal and Forage Insects 
of the Bureau of Entomolo^, in direct charge of the administration 
of the work. Among the branches of the department which made 
most important contributions to the succ^ess of the work were the 
extension service, the office of disbursements and accounts, the office 
of business administration, the office of purchase and sales, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the office of information. Both the 
Post Office Department and the Government Printing Offi(*e also 
contributed essential and hearty cooperation in facilitating the cir¬ 
culation of publications vital to the success of the woik. 

A most efficient field organization was rapidly assembled by L. IL 
Worthley, administrative officer in charge of control work, who estab¬ 
lished general headquarters near the center of operations at Toledo^ 
Ohio. ' Here was delivered and assembled all of the vast quantity 
of machinery required in attacking the foe. This included such 
items as 800 auto trucks, 1,200 or more tractors, 800 stubble beaters, 
and comparable numbers of similar machines sufficient) to treat the 
extensive area which it was believed would require such action. By 
the last of March all of these devices wore in hand and dotuonstratioiis 
of the methods of using them were under way. 

Hearty Response from Farmers 

All corn growers in the clean-up area were notified that they would 
have until May 1 to clean their promises subject to approval of a 
Federal inspector, but that after such date the fitato and Federal 
forces would finish the task where necessary. Owing to the incl(^m- 
ent weather and backward spring, it was later decide<l to (extend 
this date until May 16. The response of the farmers to this an¬ 
nouncement was so general and hearty as to seem almost miracmlous. 
Their activities in destroying infested corn remnants at once bocjamo 
visible in ^teolumns of smoke by day and pillars of fire by niglit/' 
(Fig. 51.) Entire families, including old men, women, ancl (worii 
little children, were to be observed in many sections of the area 
gathering by hand and otherwise almost every vestige of v.om debris 
from the surface of the soil. Thou it began to rain, and it rained with 
most discouraging persistence all through the mouth of April, 
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Nevertheless, \ii spite of mud, diseoinloii, and ovposuro, eflectivc 
work-was accomplished. 

Throughout gn^at areas in the most heavily infested region, where 
ordinarily thousands of acres of standing stalks were to be ol)served, 
hardly a field of such dangerous material remained. In some locali¬ 
ties, however, the task, ns was foreseen, had proved too great for the 
existing resourees of the farmer‘s, and at the appointed time the 
State and Federal for<‘es began the final olfensivo against the foe, 
Altliough it oontinuod to rain most dismally, the campaign proceeded. 
Standing stalks and stubble were plowed cleanly under, and on land 
which was already in small grain but where much debris remained 
stubble beaters were operated or the remnants wore gathered by 
hand. Vast areas were raked and burned, and as a last resort wet 
or muddy fields were burned over by the use of especially designed 
burners supplied with fuel oil under high pressure from powerful 
motorized pumps, 

July 2 saw the com¬ 
pletion of those oper¬ 
ations, when this vast 
campaign, condu<‘ted 
in cooperation with all 
the State forces and 
more than 300,000 
farmers, came to an 
end. 

The Federal regula¬ 
tions under which this 
work was done pro¬ 
vided that compensa¬ 
tion was to be paid 
the fanners for extra 
labor performed by 

thorn as part of the rn. ')I-rnimmg is the most olloonvoinolhoa in <ontrol ortho Euro- 
I * * iKJan corn hoior 

cloan-up campaign; 

such extra, labor wan inU'rprotcd to moan “such work as is a^lditional 
to that which is normal and usual in ordinary farm oporationa.” 
'Pho ralo paid for tliis extra labor was not to oxcood $2 por aero for 
coniland that was cloanod up in a manner suecossfully to pass final 
inspeelion. 

$4,200,000 Paid to Corn Growers 

At this writin{>: the sum of $4,200,000 has boon paid to the com 
growers for thoir part in this fight, and doubtless every outstanding 
claim will bo settled within tho very n(>ar future. Careful estimates 
based on actual field counts taken by trained investigators at the 
conclusion of tlio campaign indicate that in tlio areas actually cleaned 
up an average destruction of 95 per cent of tho borers was obtained. 
This result was far bettor than had been expected by the roost 
optimistic in view of tho late date at which the campaign had to be 
started and tlio almost disheartening handicaps presented by the 
rainy season and consequent conditions of the fields. 

As the Himimor of 1027 progrosbod and tho results of tho annual 
survey to determine tho limits of tho com-borer infostaiion in tlie 
lake region began to be known, it boeamo apparent that much newly 
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infested territory was being found, especially in Ohio, TIkmo newly 
found infestations, however, lay entirely outside of the <‘le»iied-u[) 
area and may well have resulted from infestations of the insoet 
which it was impossible to find during the scouting vsenson of 
It may sound discouraging to the uninitiated to state that <^ven by 
the use of the most efficient and extensive corps of trained scouls w(^ 
can never hope to learn the exact, ultimate limits of sprea<l of the 
com borer at a given time, but this is the literal truth. To^ achieves 
such a result, it would be necessary to examine each stalk in every 
cornfield in all regions, however remote, that could be suspected of 
containing the borer. In addition to this it would be necessary to 
split from end to end each stalk examined, thus entailing the destruc¬ 
tion of the crop. The end to be attained obviously would in no way 
justify such radical and drastic procedure. 

The concrete or visible results of the great cloau-up campaign, 
based on complete surveys, have recently been announced. Tho 
annual critical survey which is made to determine tho existing rate 
of infestation showed at the end of 1926 that there were nearly four 
times as many borers present in tho infested area in which tho pro¬ 
jected clean-up campaign was to be conducted than wore present in 
the fall of 1925, The^ average number of borers then contained in 
each 100 stalks was estimated as 9. At tho close of 1927 it was found 
that this number had increased to 14 borers per 100 stalks, which 
represents an increase of less than twofold. 

Potential Rate of Increase 

The results of nearly nine years’ research work on tho borer have 
shown that the average potential rate of increase for tho l)or(^r is 
approximately thirtyfold. This means, for instance, that whore five 
borers are left alive in a field they may multiply to 150 borers in a 
single season. That a marked decrease not only in this potential 
rate of increase but also in the actual rate that had prevailed in pj-e- 
vious years has occurred was unmistakably indicated by tiie rosubs 
of the 1927 survey previously referred to. The o/Toct of'tho clean-u[) 
at the end of 1927 maybe indicated for the various vStatCvS as IoIIowh: 
In Michigan the rate of increase was slightly los>s than threefold; in 
Pennsylvania slightly more than fourfold; 'in New York iliore was 
found an actual decrease in the nnml)er of borers prosont in tho clean¬ 
up area as compared with 1926 to the amount of 20 per cent, while in 
Ohio there was also recorded a very slight decrease amounting to 
about 5 per cent of the borer population. That these favorable 
results were not due to influences other than the clcan-up work is 
indicated by the fact that observations made by skilled workuTS 
showed that the rate of establishment for the young borers in 1927 
was unusually high. It is also known that tho oxtreinely moist <ion- 
ditions that prevailed throughout the cloan-up area in April ami May, 
1927, were especially favorable to the development of the nearly 
mature corn-borer larvae. 

Few persons save those trained in the natural sciences have any 
conception of the enormous potential power of mulfciplieation pos¬ 
sessed by insects in general. Were it not for tho high rates of natural 
and induced mortality which normally prevail among inscclB, they 
would very soon piother out by sheer weight of their bodices all otiulr 
forms of animal life on tho globe, including man. It has l>eeH shown, 
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for instance, that were it not for tho controlling influotu'cs previously 
mentioned the progeny of a single plant lous«i would in tho brief 
period of three mouths amount to more than 731 billions of 
individuals. 

Campaign a Substantial Success 

Fortunately in th<‘ case of the corn borer even the theoretic,al rate 
of increase is anuch lower than thi.s, or about thirty fold, as has been 
previously stated. It has been shown, however, that there wa.s an 
actual decrease in the rate of inci-ease of the pest in Ohio and New 
York, and that oven in the other States an increase in infestation of 
much loss than thirtyfold occurred. Tn point of fact the rate of 
increase has been so greatly lowered as to indicate the substantial 
success of the campaign everywhere. This view of tho matter is 
taken by the International (\)rn Borer Organization, a nonoflicial 
and disinterested body, in the report of its executive coinmittee, made 
at Detroit, Mich., September 23, 1927. This report says: 

After duo coiiKideratioii of tho data prcsciitod and after observing conditions, 
it is tiic judgiiM-nt of tlie comniittec that tho campaign hn.s liocn sncoossfuj ana 
has aceomplialiod, as far as is liuuianly possible, tlie object sol out to accomplish. 

A joint committoo of scientists, consisting of a committee from the 
American Association of Economic Entomologists, the American 
Society of Agronomy, and the American Society of Engineers, meeting 
also at Detroit on the same day, presented their report containing the 
following statement: 

The oommitteo of entomologists, agronomists, and agricultural engineers 
cooperating wishes to indorse and to give its hearty approval to tho efforts that 
have boon mado to control tho corn bort'r and to commend those engaged in 
directing the research, regulatory, and extension activities designed for its con¬ 
trol. Especial commendation is given to the farmers who cooperated so splen¬ 
didly in tlio elcan-up campaign. It is believed that the compulsory cican-up of 
1927 not only greatly reduced tho rak' of infestation increase, but lias been 
auecossful in preventing serious commercial losses, and tliat tho expenditure of 
large funds for this purpose has been completely jnstifiod. 

W. R. Wauton. 


C ORN BORER Makes New insoet pests or diseases, like new 
Changes Necessary machines, new crops, or now and im- 
in Farm Methods portant varieties of crops, are always 
accompanied by Rome adjustments, 
either in iiroduelion ])raet.ieeH, in the enti'rpri.ses ine-luded in the busi¬ 
ness, or in thti extent of the various enterprisos. To dale tho areas 
of oonunereial damage by tho corn borer in Ohio and Michigan are 
limited to ti few localities near Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair. Never¬ 
theless, the groat damage caused by tliis insect in the corn area of 
Ontario, its continui^d spread in tho United States during the past 
six years, and the potential danger to' the Com Belt make impera¬ 
tive the adoption of farm praetieos designed to keep the infestation 
at a luinimum point. These control practices, whieh are desoribod 
elsewhere in this yearbook, involve the use of additional labor and 
power in corn production or in the preparation of comland for 
subsequent crops. 

Thus, while the actual damage due to tho com borer has not 
boon sufficient to affoct appreciably the selection of farm enterprises 
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in the infested area, the extra labor involved in the adoption of 
necessarv control practices has in many cases been important cnoiij^li 
to cause''farmers to make some changes in their systems of crop and 
livestock production. Tn considering or making siu^h chang<w the 
following questions are partictilarly important: (1) What other (U’ops 
ma}’' be substituted profitably for corn as cash crops or as fo<>d e.rops? 
(2) What changes in the methods of utilwing corn stover or fodder 
are desirable? Should the use of silage and shredded stover bo 
increased? Should such practices as ^'hogging down'^ corn or pas¬ 
turing stalk ground be continued? (3) What roughages may bo 
grown for feed instead of silage, stover, or shredded stover? (4) 
What methods of feeding livestock are most economical and prof¬ 
itable under the new conditions surrounding corn production? (5) 
What changes in the kind of livestock produced are made uecu^ssary 
by the new conditions? 

Many Factors Involved 

In answering these questions many factors have to be considered. 
Tn northeastern Ohio the acreages of corn per farm are small, most of 
it is cut, and a large portion of it is shredded or put into the silo. 
In that area these questions are less serious than in those sections 
where most of the stalks remain to be disposed of, either in the 
fields or scattered over the feed lot. The low cutting of corn and 
the greater use of silage and shredded stover on farms wliore fche 
acreage of com and numbers of livestock are sunici<mt to justify 
these practices will obviate the necessity of much of tlio extra elean-up 
labor performed in northeastern Ohio in the spring of 1927. 

Where com is grown primarily for sale, as in some sections of 
northwestern Ohio, the relative values per acre of com and alterna¬ 
tive crops, after actual cash expenses are paid, are an important 
consideration. The comparison of values per acre of com, wheat, 
barley, oats, and sugar beets, based upon avcri^o yields and average 
prices in Paulding County, Ohio, as shown in Table 4, indicatess tlie 
superiority of com over the small-grain crops as a per-aere revenue 
producer:^ 


Table 4. —Valuer of com and other cropa am paved 


Avorwtf^ 

ylouT 

l)6ra<}r6 


Vuliu) 
aero abov* 
actiml tmh 
co»t»‘ 


Com. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats.. 

Sugar beets. 


liushels 

40 

17 

an 

35 

Tom 

8 


Mhr$ 

27.81 

i«.»r 

14.30 
11.08 

31.30 


iCash costs for seed, twine, threshing, special hired labor, and contract labor for sugar l)eets doduoted 
from gross values per acre. 


More labor is ordinarily used in the production of com than for 
small-erain crops, but the labor on com is distributed more evenly 
throu^out the year. 


* Data from study made in cooperation with the Ohio Agricultural Eiperlment StatioiL 
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A Shift to Sugar Beets 

Sugar beets compare more favtjrably wh.li corn as a rovouuo pro¬ 
ducer (iliatv any other crop now commouly grown in northwestern 
Ohio. A study of several hundred farms iii that section of the State 
indicated a slight tendency for farmers to shift a part of their acreage 
from corn to sugar beets. Sugar beets fit well in the usual crop ro¬ 
tation in this area, since they are a cultivated crop and tho labor 
demands arc more similar to those of corn than is tho case with any 
of tho small grains. Land not suited to sugar-beet production, lack 
of mai’koting facilities, and the expense of hauling beets to the fac¬ 
tory or shipping station are often limiting factors. In addition, 
the labor problems involved in sugar-beet production are more 
serious than in tho case of corn or small-grain crops. 

From tho standpoint of feed produced per acre tho small-grain 
crops again fail to compare favorably with corn in northern Ohio 
and southeastern Michigan. This, together with the above facts 
for one locality, indicates the difiioulty of finding readily a profitable 
substitute for enrn. Moreover, a largo proportion of the farms in 
this area are adjusted to corn production as an important or primary 
enterprise either as a primary source of food for livestock or as the 
hnportant cultivated crop in the rotation. The size of farms is in 
some sections adjusted to tho acreage of com which can be grown 
effectively with a given labor supply or with certain equipment for 
cultivating or harvesting. In such cases substantial changes in 
fiorn acreage may involve corresponding adjustments in the size of 
farms. Changes of this tsqie usually come about slowly. They 
should await developments with respect to commercial damage 
by the borer and the effectiveness of control practices which may bo 
incorporated with present production practices without adding 
materially to the actual cash expense of tarm operation. 

Changes on Larger Farms 

Tn a series of farm-management studios in <.ho infested areas in 
lft27 tho most pronounced shifts in corn acreage wore found on the 
larger farms in Lenawee County, Mich., and Lucas County, Ohio, 
and on those farms not having silos in tho territory adjacent to Lake 
rtt. (^nir. Tho shifts on tho larger farms resulted primarily from 
the difficulty of cleaning up large aeroagos of coniland by tho methods 
used in 1927. In St. Clair County, Mich., and in Lucas County, 
Ohio, tho present and prospective damage to corn was also a factor 
in acreage reduction. In those areas tho acreagoh of wheat, oats, 
barley, alfalfa, mixed hay, and sugar boobs wore each increased 
slighwy and the acreage of corn reduced. Most of those shifts were 
no doubt of a temporary character and wore influenced to some 
extent by tho unusual conditions existing in the spring of 1927. 

Adjustments in farm omanization of a more permanent char¬ 
acter can not be made until tho effectiveness and cost under farm 
conditions of various control practices in keeping down infestation 
are more definitely determined. Such adjustments will be most 
marked in those areas where the advantage in com growing as com¬ 
pared with the growing of alternative crops is least. If mechanical 
methods of control continue tp be tho most important methods 
84771®—28-14 
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employed, those areas not adapted to the extensive use of maehineiv 
because of topography, stony land, small fields, or other factors will 
no doubt be most affected. 

Jesse W. Tat>p. 


C ORN SEED Treatment In those parts of the Corn Bolt 
of Dent Varieties in where the seedling-blight diseases 
Commercial Practice may seriously reduce ^ stands and 
yields of corn, the judicious use of 
seed treatment is commercially feasible and profitable. Different lots 
of seed corn vary greatly in vitality and quality. One grower's seed 
may be practically perfect in vitality and carry no trace of the seed- 
ling-Uight diseases, while a near-by grower's seed, all hough good in 
vitdity, may carry a high percentage of seedling-blif^ht infection 
which will seriously reduce the stand obtained from this seed when 
planted., Reed treatment, in the first case, probably would not result 
m any increase in yield, but on the diseasea-seed lot bood treatment, 
might be used with considerable profit. 

Even the best seed lots of some widely growi\ and high-yielding 
commercial strains frequently carry an appreciable amount of seedling- 
blight infection which could be controlled satisfactorily by seed treat¬ 
ment. The seedling-blight diseases are particularly serious in a cool 
soil, and such seed when planted early is very likely to result in poor 
stands. Early planting is desirable to obtain the largest possible 
yields of well-matured corn. The use of seed treatment makes possi¬ 
ble an earlier planting with reasonable assurance tliat replanting will 
not be necessary. When early planting is followed by a period of 
unfavorable weather, seed treatment frequently results in a moderate 
increase in yield, even where good seed has been used. 


Compounds for Treating Seed 

Much progress has been made during the last few years in developing 
compounds suitable for treating seed. Several coiupomids arc 
available which are effective in killing the diseaao-produeing orgarj- 
isms carried on the seed, but many of them cause injury to tlie g<^od 
seed greater than the benefit to the diseased soocl. The problem has 
been to find an ecouqinical seed treatment wlu<‘h would give the 
maximiun increase in yield by eoutrolling the seedling-blight diseaHOS, 
insure more satisfactory field stands following early planting, and at 
the same time result in no decrease in yield when used on the best 
seed. (Fig. 52,)« Some of the organic niereury^lust disinfectants 
now on the market meet these requhements in a fairly satisfactory 
way and are more convenient than the similar liquid treatments. 

the seed is treated by applying the disinfectant dust to the surface 
01 the kernels. Approximately 2 ounces of dust are req uir<'(l to treat 1 
Dusnel 01 seed corn. Seed may bo treated conveniently on the farm 
by mixing the seed and the dust in a barrel chum, a carbide can, an 
old milk can, or m a barrel mounted on a suitable frame as in treat.ing 
seed wheat for stmkmg smut. Any excess dust should be screened 
oft before the seed is planted. The accuracy of the rate of drop (mn 
the corn planter with treated seed also should bo determined so as to 
msure planting at the desired rate. SometimoH it is necessary to use 
a different plate with treated seed. ^ 
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Fio r>2 < oninarhon of (orn f<rown from rtl«t«wt»-infoao(t «<H)(1 on 

oulliiro A, scod untnmtotl, n, sood troatod wUli m organicmorcury-du8t dtelnfootaut 
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Practice of Seed Companies 

During the last year a number of commercial seed companich and 
a few community organizations have introduced the pra<iic(» of 
treating seed for their customers or members where seed tr(-atiuent 
is desired. Approximately 50,000 acres wore planted with treatecl 
seed in one county in Illinois in 1927. 

Corn-seed treatments can not bo expected to take the place of g<M>d 
seed selection, proper storage, and constructive breeding, Nor can 
they take the place of an accurately conducted germination tost in 
selecting seed of superior vigor. Seed treatment will not always bo 
followed by an increase in yield. Many strains and seh'ctions of 
com are not benefited by the use of the dust disinfectants now 
commercially available, ^^en better dust disinfectants aro devel¬ 
oped and when the limitations and advantages of seed treatments aro 
better understood, it is possible that they may find a definite place in 
profitable com production. 

.T. E,. IIOLBKHT. 


C ORNSTALK Testing High yields of com are dependent 
by Chemicals Indicates upon all or a majority of the plants 
Food Needs of Plant in a field remaining healthy during 
, , , . „ the entire growing season and upon 

each pl^t producing woU-developed and matured ears. Abundant 
sou fertility is required. The strain of com must bo adapted to the 
soil and local climatic conditions. 



When, however, the attempt is made to grow com in soils in whicli 
one or more of the necessary plant foods is lacking, the iilants will 
show certmn signs of starvation or malnutrition. It is posaiblo to 
recogmze these symptoms and to confinn the diagnosis of those 
troubles by making tests of the tissues of the affected stalks and of 
icgrowing with solutions of different chem- 

deficient most frequently in fields in 
the Com Belt are nitrogen, potassium, or phosphorus salts. V<‘rv 
otten more than one of these plant foods may bo lacking in the same 
sou. Ihe methods of r^ognizing the symptoms displayed by tbo 
plants growing under such soil conditions will bo des<Tibctl briefly. 
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Nitrogen Relations 


Com plants gi-o'wing imder soil conditions of nitrogen starvation 
display a yellowish green to yellow color of the leaves and stalks. 
By splitting open cornstalks, as shown in Figure 54, and applying 
to the lissues a few drops of a solution of diphenyl amino in concen¬ 
trated siil])hnrio acid the presence of reserve nitrates in those tissues 
is indicated by the production of a blue color. The absence of any 
[('serve nitrates is in¬ 


dicated by no color 
being produced. The 
yellowish-green leaves 
and no color reaction 
with the dii)honyla- 
luine solution indicate 
that a deficiency of 
nitrogen exists. Such 
a condition is found 
frequently in sandy 
soils, i n poorly drained 
soils, and in .soils in 
regions of heavy rain¬ 
fall. The further 
growth and develop¬ 
ment of the plants 
xuider such conditions 
is limited by the sup¬ 
ply of nitrogen. 

The presence of re¬ 
serve nitrates in the 
I)lants ar any stage of 
development shows 
that nitrogen is not a 
limiting element for 
growth. Any yellow¬ 
ish green color of the 
leaves of plants car¬ 
rying nitrate res(«-ve 
then must he due to 
causes other than a 
delicien<>y of nitrogen. 

Occasionally, yellow¬ 
ish colored leaves are 
found on plants with 
reserve nitrates. This symptom is associated most often with soil 
conditions characterized by a low availability of potassium salts. 



Fto. 54 


Tho 8l«ik« wloctwl lor tflatlng should roi)ro*?onl a xnajorlty 
in t ho ftold. Thf^y should b<*ur ours well along in mnturif y 


Potassium Relations 

Plants growing under field conditions of low availability of potas¬ 
sium salts aro ebaraetorized by a typo of marginal loaf finng and by 
a dec'ided tendency of tlio plants to dio promaturdy and to produce 
chaffy, starchy ears. Tho stalks of pota-ssium-starvod plants aro 
weak. In adilition, upon splitting the stalks open tho joint tissues 
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will show abnormal discolorations due to the presence of accumulated 
compounds of iron, as shown in Figure 55. 

The iron compounds are detected by applying a lew drops ()i a 
10-pcr-cent solution of potassium thiocyanate in water to the joint 
tissue and then adding also a few drops of dilute (1 to 2) hydrocluorK* 
acid. If heavy deposits of iron are present in those tissia^s (he 
supply of potassium salts was inadequate during the time ol iron 
accumulation. ^ . 

The iron accumulations cause a disintegration of those Joint tis¬ 
sues, the result of which is to disrupt the physiological activities of 
these tissues. The developing ears are affected. The roots arc sta rvod 
of necessary food materials. The plant as a whole is woak(‘ru‘<l. 
It becomes increasingly susceptible to invasion by many di(h*r(‘n( 
kinds of fxmgi. 



Fig. 65.—'EtTects of iron iiccumulution-* m (ho lomt tissues und loavos of coni, hymptoniM of 
Slum starvation. A, nodal tissues; B, leaf tissues, shank 1 issues and ear diwelotutusK. Nold 
that iron compounds weakened the shank tissues and prevoiitoii the our from The 

leaf tissues wore badly ''fired " Tho joint tissues were diswlored 


Thoirou accumulations in tho joints, a(‘oom])!uuod hy tholcnf flrinjj 
and chaffiness of the ears, serve to indicate a hick of sufliciciit hi nil- 
able potassium salts in the soil. Those potash-tleficicnc.y syjuptitins 
appear frequently in plants supplied abundantly with nitroaron and 
phosphorus salts. 

Phosphorus Relations 

Com plants which are stunted in growth and which do not show the 
symptoms of either nitrogen or potassium starvation, already de¬ 
scribed, most often indicate a lack of available iihosphorus. The 
stunted condition of the plants refers to a more or less uniform edVid 
on the plants in a field or an area within the field. 

There is no chemical test at present which can bo made upon tho 
plant tissues to confinn this symptom of phosphorus starvation, sueli 
as is possible with the nitrogisn and potassium relaliotis. 
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Pliosplioi'us deficioncios exist most frequently in soils strongly ae,id 
in reac'tion. Consequenlly it is important to know whether or not 
the soil is acid when the stunted e,ondition of tho plants is found. 
Then, after determining the nitrogen and potassium relations, it is 
not diflieult to diagnose the need for phosphorus. The higher tho 
aridity of the soil, the greater is the probable need for available 
phospliates. 

Plants starved of phosphorus may he dark green in color, due to 
the unused reserve nitrates in them. There may bo accumulations 
of iron in the joint tissues if available potassium salts are lacking 
also. 

Value of Stalk Tests 

Tho stalk tests servo well to indicate tiho limiting plant foods for 
best growth and prod ucti vity of the corn plants. The stalk tests are 
qualitative only in characlor, but when used as a guide for the inlor- 

t )retation of the direction in which increased fertility should be estab- 
ished they are extremely valuable and practical. 

Tho stalk tests are being used to check the results of many different 
experimental fertility plots throughout tho country and have en¬ 
hanced the value of such plots in many instances. The results of 
appljdng plant foods in unbalanced proportions in many of these 
plots are detected readily by the symptoms displaved by tho plants 
and by means of the stalk tests. ITundreds of field demonstrations 
have established tho practicability of the method. 

Georob N. Hopfeb 


C OTTON Communities Many improvements of production are 
Growing One Variety going forward in tho cotton industry, 
Only Are Increasing but the outlook for substantial prog¬ 
ress is much better in communities or 
districts whero tho growers are willing to cooperate, so that a com¬ 
bined effort can l»o made and continued for a period of years. A pro¬ 
gressive individual farmer may struggle hard for a few seasons, only 
to bo ilisappointed and discouraged in the end, for reasons that wore 
overlooked at tho hoginnitig. Even if he olitains goo<l seed an(i raises 
better crops than his neighbors, ho still has little chance of selling his 
cotton for belter iiriccs. It is only in conummities that are known to 
raise cotton of gpcnl quality that higher ])rices are paid. 

Advantages of 2, 3, or 5 cents a pound in the price of cotton, or 
$10 to $26 a bale, may often determine whether the cotton has boon 
raised at a profit or a loss to tho farmer. Such advantages may bo 
expected by farmers in one-variety communities above the prices 
obtained by growers of tho same kind of cotton in communities that 
produce a mihcollanoous crop. This is shown by cxporionco in com¬ 
munities of California and other Southwestern States that have re¬ 
stricted themselves for several years to tho growing of the Acala 
variety of cotton. The Acala is a superior variety obtained by tho 
Department of Agriculture from Mexico, but its practical success ha.s 
been duo to tho establishment of one-variety communitios whore tho 
seed is kept pure and uniform fiber produced.^ Tho now system of 
eomumnity production is now being adopted in other parts of tho 
Cotton Bolt. 
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Industrial Requirement Ignored 

Though uniform cotton fii)OP was always wantod by the nianu- 
facturors, tlie general system of production was dovolopod with uo 
recognition of tlio industrial re<piircmctit. For lack of scientific 
study of the problems of production, the most elementary facts 
remained uniwognized. The manufacturers eomplained year after 
year of the deterioration that was going on in the quality of the fiber, 
hut with no idea that the change might he conneeted with the estab¬ 
lishment of the public gins that gradually replaced the old plantation 
gins in the period following the Civil 'S/^a.r. No account was taken 
of the effect of mixing the seed of different varieties at the public gins, 
the planting of “gin-run” seed, or of the crossing and mongrelizing 
of the different kinds of jilants in the fields. 

Finally, after the problems of breeding superior varieties had been 
studied, the cause of the deterioration became clear. The effects of 
mixing and crossing are readily made visible by comparing the fiber 
of plants gi’own froni select seed with the product of mixed gin-run 
seed, lus shown in Figure 57. It is a mistake to suppose that com¬ 
mercial classing of the halos can bring about uniformity when the 
cotton in the fields is uneven. Uniformity is establishoa by careful 
selection and isolation of the seed stocks, while mixing and crossing 
lead hack to diveraity and irregular fiber mthin a few seasons, even 
in the best varieties. With the recognition of the biological facts 
regarding the seed stocks, an effective way of avoiding the deteriora¬ 
tion of varieties was discovered, a way that is so simple and advan¬ 
tageous that a good understanding of the problems is all that is needed 
to obtain general approval and adoption. 

How to Avoid Mixing of Seed 

The way to avoid the mixing of seed at the gins is to plant only 
one variety of cotton in each community or neighborhood, so that 
only one kind of cotton comes to the gin and only one kind of seed is 
planted. By this simple expedient of uniting on one variety, the 
farmers have it within their reach to produce cotton of higher and 
more uniform ciuality than (ho present crop and of more value to the 
spinner. The chief difficulties arise from the fact that cooperation 
among the growers is required to produce good cotton. This has not 
been recognized in the past, and many cotton growers are not easily 
aeeossibln to the idea. But the system of community production 
has found entrance indiroetly by way of the now cotton districts in 
(/alifomiaj Arizona, and New Mexico, where other forms of coopera¬ 
tion are highly dovolope<l and one-variety cotton oommunitios nave 
boon maintained since 1920. Definite programs of community 
improvement have been adopted recently in several of the older 
cotton-growing States, including Texas, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

The effect of adopting ono variety is to give the farmers of a 
conimunity a new interest in all of the cmtural and marketing 
improvements that have been worked out, maintaining purebred 
seed, obtaining better yields and higher oomraorcial grades, and 
finding the best markets for their standardized product. The need 
of careful ginning is appreciated, so that good fiber shall not be 
gin-cut or mixed with “trash,” to tho detriment of the grade. Tho 
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owncTship or control of the j^in by t.lio_ conuuunity is one of tho 
forms of constructive coopcnitioii that is now doveloping rapidly. 
Marketing is fa(‘ilitatcd and prices are advanced because more 
buyers compete for the large uniform lots of good cotton. The sale 
orpure seed brings additional revenue to some communities. Tho 
one-variety community Ix'eomes a center of progress to an extent 
that is difficult to imagine for those who know only the older con- 
ditious of unorganiw'd production. 

Legislation in California 

The advantages of community production have been so well 
appreciated that a special act was passed by the legislature of Cali¬ 
fornia in 1925 to give legal protection to communities whore tho 
farmers had restricted themselves to the growing of one variety of 
cotton. Several counties in California wore established as puro-soed 
districts for tho Acala variety of cotton, and the growing of any 
other was excluded. This legislation was based on the interest of the 
State and of tho local community to permit tho improvement of the 
cottion industry to the greatest extent through tho planting of pure 
seed and tlui production of crops of tho highest value. Tho effect of 
this legislation has been highly beneficial. All of tho farmers of 
these communities have seed of tho best quality to plant, and tho 
liber produced is of uniform, standardized quality that brings a 
proinimn on tho market. 

0. F. Cook. 

C OTTON Fabric Finish During tho past few years there has 
May Be Restored been a seeming decrease in the con- 
by Right Laundering sumption of cotton for clothing and 

household textiles. This situation has 
come about in spite of the fact that cotton is cheaper than any other 
textile from which clothing is made, is cool for summer garments, and 
is readily and inexpensively kejit clean. However, many women 
object to the loss of tlie c.ris|) mw appearance of most cottons during 
the lauiulering process. Satisfactory^ motliods for restoring tho origi¬ 
nal appearance to the 1 an ndoreil fabric would he of groat assistauco 
in bringing cotton into favor again. 

Tlie ])rescnt methods used in the home to give a finish to laundered 
cottons g<*nm’ally prove rather ansiKwossful. In the first place tho 
same sizing ingredients are used for all weaves of cotton, heavy and 
fine, loose and tight. Kerne women may take a few extra precautions 
and thin tho paste for tho finer fabrics, but often oven this slight 
variation is not made. 

Cornstarch is used almost exclusively in the homo laundry. This 
may he bought us ordinary lump starch or it may be a thin-boiling 
starch packaged under a variety of trado names. Tho thia-hoiling 
starches are generally ordinary cornstarch which has boon aubjoctod 
to the action of dilute alkali or acid. Manufacturers say that thin- 
boiling starches penotraki better than tho stiffer pastes and conse¬ 
quently give a finish which will not tub or scale so readily as tho 
heavier pastes. Some women add a little butter or lard and some¬ 
times salt with the idea that I his keeps the iron from sticking. Aside 
from these few variations, all fabrics ore treated practioally alike. 
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Mill Facilities for Finishing 

In the mill every different fabric has gone through a special Ireat- 
ment and the method of finishing plays a very important part in tlie 
character of the finished product. Not only are the bizing iiigr<^di<Mi< s 
varied, but the methods of pressing and drying aro very diffonuit. 
Lack of such facilities in the home necessarily limits fabric liulshing^ 
But there can still be a groat improvement if a little more care is 
taken in the proper selection of sizing in^edients for a definite fabric. 

Experiments have been made in the Bureau of Home Ecsonomics 
as a preliminary step toward the solution of this problem. Approxi¬ 
mately 25 different common cotton fabrics were laundered and ironed 
but not resized. The effect of the laundering operation was then 
observed by making a comparison between the original and tho 
laundered fabrics. From those studied three widely diffonnit fabrics 



68.“-KostonnK the finish to lanndciwl fabric's 

wore selected as representative of a large percentage of the (‘otion 
goods on the market and suitable for experiments in finishing. Vari¬ 
ous sizmg mixtures aro now being applied to these fabrics and st udi(N 
are being made on the effect of different ingredients hi varying 
concentrations upon them. (Fig. 58.) ^ 

Starch pastes mixed with various oils in order to give the re((uired 
amoimt of softness form very good finishes for fabrics when* lh<^ 
percentage of sizing ingredient desired is rather high, Wlu^at s<ar(‘h 
seems to give a bit more elastic finish and for this paiiieular purpose 
is perhaps a little better. Howovor, rice and corn starch each giv<^ 
very satisfactory results, Itis well to uso about 1 partof oil (o parts 
of starch and 60 parts of water. Of course, proportions will have to 
be varied slightly, according to the fabrics to be starched and oner’s 
individual tastes in the matter, Turkey red oil, palm oil, coconut 
oil, and cottonseed oil all give very good results. 
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Gelatin for Thinner Fabrics 

Thinner fabrics such as voiles, batistes, and orfi^andioa need a 
certain amount of crisp aiJriupjiness wliich is obtained when gelatin 
or gelatin in coinbination with alum or glycerin is employed. A stock 
solution of gelatin can be made by heating together I {)iut of water 
and 1 ounce of gelatin until the gelatin has completely dissolved. 
A little borax helps to preserve it, and the mixture can l)e kept and 
used on several t)ccasions. Ono part of the gelatin stock <liluted 
with 5 parts of water makes a very good general proportion for 
thin garments. A 6 per cent alum solution preceding the gelatin 
treatment gives a bit more permanent finish to the fabric. The 
addition of a trace of glycerin to the solution causes the finish to be 
less harsh. Material as heavy and of the nature of cotton suiting 
requires veiy little body, but softening agents are necessary to give 
the requisite feel. Many fabrics, of course, lose much of their original 
appearance through shrinkage and consequently can never bo com¬ 
pletely restored by household methods. 

Aside from the siaing ingredients added some attention sliould 
bo given to the padding of the ironing surface and to the temperature 
and pressure used in ironing. Many of the finer fabrics look pulled 
and the threads mashed because of too great pressure and usuall.y too 
high a temperature. Bettor results are obtained if such fabrics can 
bo stretched, leaving the threads firm and round. It is a difficult 
problem to restore the body to a fabric without making it boardy 
or tho sheen without flattening or pulling the fibers. Those many 
individual phases of tho big problem of finish restoration oflVr open¬ 
ing for investigations which must be undertaken and solved before 
tho homo laundering process can bo entirely successful. 

Ebthku 0. Pktkuson, 


C OTTON Grower Often Ono of tho easiest and least expensive 
Finds Larger Outlay practices for improving cotton yields 
Pays in Bigger Yield is tho growing of legumes as catch 

crops, winf/or-covor crops, or as part 
of the regular cropping system. They can bo used as seed or used for 
hay, for grazing, for market, or for turning under. Cowpoas and 
velvet beaus can bo used or otlier legumes, hko soy beans, peanuts, 
vetches, bui' <ilovor, Lespedeza, and red, crimson, alsiko, and sweet 
clovers, and (laiuula flolu peas. 

These crops add to tho soil differing quantities of nitrogen and 
yejtotable matter which tend to increase its crop-producing power. 

To got tho full benefit from growing these soil-improving crops, it 
is necessary that they bo altornatod with cotton and the other crops 
of tho system, or shifted from field to field periodically, in a some¬ 
what definite though elastic method of rotation. 

Tho Mississippi experiment station by planting cotton after com 
and soy beans on four fields of delta land in 1924, 192S, and 1926 
got an average yield of seed cotton that was 24.7 per cent greater 
than the yield from cotton following corn. (Mississippi Experiment 
Station Circular 71.) 

Tho United States Bureau of Soils, in an experiment in eastern 
South Carolina covering sLx years, on fine sandy loam got an average 
yield from cotton following cowpeos that was 23 per cent greater 
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than the yield from cotton following cotton. (United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 1377.) 

The cropping system of the farm, however, should not be plamicd 
with the rotation as the main object or end to bo attained. Such 
attempts have produced unprofitable systems. The more sue<^essful 
cotton farmers, in planning their cropping systoius to nuH^t farm 
needs and physical and economic conditions in their respective ai'oas 
and localities, are devoting from a small percentage up to oven two- 
thirds of their crop land to cotton. Rotation is then used so far m 
practicable as a means or method of influencing cotton yields. 

The use of commercial fertilizers to maintain and increase cotton 
yields is rather generally practiced, particularly in the eastcim humid 
sections of the Cotton Belt. Unfortunately in many cases appar¬ 
ently too little is used, or it is used without enough skill to secure 
the best results. 

Fertilizer’s Effect in Georgia 

A study was made of the effect of fertilizers used in varying quan¬ 
tities on cotton on 91 farms in Sumter County, Ga., in 1924. In¬ 
creasing the quantity of mixed fertilizer per acre above 160 pounds 



brought increasing yields, but on the average if an application of less 
than 300 pounds was used to an acre the additional yields were not 
of much more value than the cost of the additional fertilizer above 
150 pounds. Maximum returns from cotton, under average condi¬ 
tions, were not obtained when less than 450 to 500 pounds of mixed 
fertilizer was used per acre. 

As quantities of nitrate of soda were increased over 40 pounds per 
acre the additional yields increased rapidly so that when 120 pounds 
were used the value of the additional yields was over $10 and tno (‘ost 
of the nitrate used was only $3.60. 

With conditions as they prevailed in 1924 and with cotton at 21 
cents a pound, mixed fertilizer at $27 per ton, and nitrate of soda at 
$60 per ton, it would have been profitable for most farmers in the 
community to have increased the average applications of mixed 
fertilizer and nitrate of soda. 

^ The thrifty cotton farmer finds that it pays to use approved pra<‘- 
tioes to protect his cotton from insect damage, especially from boll- 
weevil damage, particularly if he has made other expenditures to 
increase yields. In Sumter County, Ga., in 1924 the most profitable 
applications of calcium arsenate for poisoning the boll we<‘vil were 
from 25 to 30 pounds per acre put on in four to five appli<'alions, 
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Other factors that may influence cotton, yields which can nieroly bo 
mentioned here are methods of tillage, varieties, seed selection, care 
of the seed, methods of planting, time and method of harvesting, etc. 

Economy of Increased Expenditure 

Factors and i)racticos designed to maintain or to increase cotton 
yields ncccssitale increases in expenditures per acre on the crop. But 
incroasc'd expenditures per acre, if wisely applied, tend not only to 
increase the yield in weight but to increase profits by lowering the 
cost per pound. 

Figure 69 shows the average effect of increase in expenditures per 
acre dn the 3 n[old of lint cotton per acre and on the cost per pound, 
on 401 farms scattered throughout the Cotton Belt, in 1926. (See 
Crops and Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Juno, 1927.) 

C. L. Goodrich. 


C OTTON Harvesting The cotton crop, until recent years, 
by Newer Methods has been harvested exclusively by hand 
Saves Much Labor picking. In about 1900, growers in 
certain parts of Texas and Oklahoma, 
where a considerable part of the crop fails to mature in some years, 
began] the practice of gathering by snapping or pulling immature 
l>oIl8 or boUies. In the more subhumid parts of Texas and Okla¬ 
homa, whore cotton has but recently become of importance, a con¬ 
siderable part of the crop usually fails to open properly and in some 
years much of the crop which has fully opened can bo picked after a 
killing frost only with difficulty, as the stems by which the bolls are 
attached to the plant are so brittle that they fall from the plant at 
a touch. Growei's wore not long in adopting the niclhod of harvest¬ 
ing by snapping or pulling that jpart of the crop which had opened as 
well as the hollies that roiuainecl in the field after a killing frost. 

The harvesting operation is of particular importance to western 
growers] In these anuis conditions are ideal for the use of largo 
niaclunas and the farm family can raise more cotton up to harvesting 
than th<‘y can pick or snap. For this reason much of the cotton 
produced in these areas lias been harvested by hired labor. 

In the fall of 192(> (hese western eotton growers faced a now 
harvesting problem. A largo crop had boi'ii producwl, but weather 
conditions were extremely unfavorable for harvesting during the 
early fall. I^rincipally liccause of the lai*go cotton crop in the United 
States, prices do<*lined severely and many a grower found that his 
croi) would hardly bring enough to pay usual harvesting and ginning 
oxpensos. Then, loo, not enough labor was available to harvest the 
big crop by the usual harvesting motliods. Under these conditions 
the cotton sled, which had been used only to a limited extent in 
preceding years, came into prominence for harvesting the crop. 

Iloquirenionts for picking an acre of cotton yielding 160 pounds of 
lint are estimated to amount to 40 or 60 per cent oi the total labor 
required for producing cotton in western Texas and Oklahoma. 
Growers who harvested their crop by snapping instead of picking 
reduced their harvest labor requirements about 36 per cent as com- 

f ared to a reduction of about 90 per cent when the sled was used, 
n the eastern Cotton Belt harvest labor requirements usually amount 
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to from 30 to 40 por cent of tho total labor rotpiircd for producinp; an 
aero of cotton yielding IGO pounds. It is ostimatod that on the aver¬ 
age about 120 houi-s of labor arc required to pick suflieient seed 
cotton to make a bale of 500 pounds lint in tho eastern bi'lt as eoni- 
pared with 60 to 70 hours for picking, about 45 hours for snapping, 
and about 7 hours for sledding this quantity of cotton in wostorn 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Better-Built Sleds Expected 

The sled of 1926 was usually anade by tho grower and was often 
hastily and poorly constructed and often inofBciently operated. 
Even under these conditions their use was decidedljy advantageous 
to western growers under the conditions that existed m 192(5. MiieJi 
improvement can be expected in the future in the way of hett(>r Ble<ls, 
and distinct types suited for harvesting cotton of different plant 
growth may well be anticipated. 

The use of sleds, or of the snapping method of harvesting cotton, 
in the eastern Cotton Belt would be of doubtful value. Before cot¬ 
ton can be harvested by either of those methods it must bo frosted. 
Much crop damage would occur in these eastern areas if tho cotton 
was left in the field until after frost, since fall rains are often heavy 
and killing frosts usually occur late in the season. Then, too, cotton 
acreages are smaller, labor is more xdentiful, and wages are usually 
lower than in tho western arctis. 

It is probable that machines which are suitable for harvesting 
cotton will soon be obtainable. Machine nickcMU were rop()r(.od to 
have made satisfactory field tests during the 1926 season. Should 
these machine pickers be as successful as now appears probable, 
their use will be of particular value to powers in the more luimid 
cotton-producing areas who have rather large acreages of cotton. 

A. P. BRODKPn. 

C OTTON in Farm Women’s Tho last five or six y<>ar8 have 
Garb Partly Replaced soon a marked <’hangc in tho stylo 
by Silk and Rayon of garments worn by women and 

girls. Only a fow years ago 
women’s and misses’ undergarments, summer drosses, and stockings 
were practically all of cotton. But to-day silk and rayon play a 
prominent part. In order to dotonnino tho extent to which suk and 
rayon have been substituted for co(ton in the different garments 
worn by women and girls, and to find tho explanations wnieh tho 
women themselves give for making this (ihange, a survey was <-on- 
ducted ha the spring of 1927 by tho Bureau of Homo Eciinoniics, on 
the uses of cotton in clothing and household articles. 

The trend of fashion among rural people is clearly indicated by 
the answers of the 231 farm home makers included in Ihis survey. 
A comparison between tho kind of material which these women wore 
during the year ended in tho spring of 1927, and that which they 
wore during the corresponding year five years ago, shows that 
per cent of the 231 farm women wore more silk or rayon stockings 
during the past year than five yeaa-s ago; 61 per cent more silk or 
rayon siunmer dresses; 49 per cent more silk or rayon bloomors; 48 
per cent more silk or rayon slips; 46 per cent more silk winter ilrcssos; 
and 86 per cent more silk or rayon chemises. 
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Degree of Cotton Replacement 

This, of course, does not mean that silk has completely replaced 
cotton for these garments. The figures merely indicate that a 
certain percentage of the farm women included in the survey wore 
more silk garments of certain kinds during the past year than they 
wore fi\ 0 years ago. Some women, for example, may have worn silk 
summer dresses only on very special occasions during the past year, 
whereas five years jvgo they may not have worn them at all; or for 
some women a silk garment, such as a slip, wcu-n this year, but not 
five years ago, may have replaced a cotton underskirt. But in both 
cases the results would bo that more silk was worn this year than 
five years ago. 

Cotton has hold its own in other garments, however. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the women report “no change” in kind of material worn 
in aprons; 94 per cent in nightgowns; 84 per cent in house dresses; 
69 per cent in kimonos; 60 per cent in bathrobes; 68 per cent in 
brassieres; 56 per cent in union suits; and 49 per cent in undemhirts. 

The women who are wearing more silk or rayon now than li\e 
years ago were asked to give their reasons for choosing silk or rayon 
instead of cotton. An analysis of their reasons throws interesting 
light upon alleged advantages of one kind of material over another. 
Most of the women gave more than one reason in explaining why 
they chose silk instead of cotton. Of the women reporting more silk 
summer drosses, 50 per cent stated that silk was worn rather than 
(‘otton because the silk was easier to launder. Forty-six per cent 
stated that silk summer dresses are “more attractive” than cotton; 
16 per cent that silk dresses are cooler; and 13 per cent that silk 
wears longer than cotton. More than one reason was generally 
given by those answering this part of the questionnaire. 

Of tiie women who reported wearing more silk winter dresses 
during the i)ast year than five years ago, 29 per cent gave as one of 
their reasons the greater attractivenesss of silk winter dresses; 14 per 
cent the longer wear of .silk; 16 per cent ease in laundering or cleaning; 
and 12 per cent the ease of pressing silk. 

The number of women who reported changing from cotton to silk 
was lai-ger for stockings than for any oth<‘r garment. Fifty-two per 
cent of those women stated that they wore silk hose because they 
wore “more attractive” than cotton otu's; 20 per cent gave longer 
wear as a fa<‘tor in their choice; 17 per cent thought silk cooler; and 
16 per cent prcferrc'd the feeling of silk to cotton. 

The reasons advanced l\y tlio women who r(q)orted changing from 
cotton to silk or rayon during the proeediug five years varies for the 
different garments. Certain reasons were given niore persistently 
than others, however, and might therefore be listed as the most 
important ones. Laundering was listed by the greatest number 
of women, for summer di’csses, underwear, and nightgowns; whereas 
“more attractive” was given by tiie largest number for winter 
dresses, kimonos, and stocking. “More attractive” was also m 
important reason for summer drosses; “less bulky” and “prefer®aoe 
for til© feeling of silk” received second place for underwear, 

Edna L. Clabk. 
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C OTTON Pest Related One of the most outstanding results of 
to Boll Weevil Now the invasion of the Cotton Bolt by the 
Quarantined in West cotton boll weevil is the gradual shift¬ 
ing of the center of cotton production 
westward. The fact that the cotton boll weevil may cause a loss of 
40 per cent of the cotton crop at a certain latitude and elevation in 
Georgia, for instance, and at the same latitude and elevation in 
West Texas cause a loss of less than 5 per cent, is aecoimted for by 
the difference of a few inches of rainfall during the juonths of June, 
Jidy, and August. 

Improvement in the dry-land fanning methods of cotton culture 
and the opening of migated regions to the growing of the crop have 
made it possible to grow this staple in these regions with comparativo 
immunity to the boll weevil. The discovery of a native race of the 
cotton boll weevil on wild Thurbeiia plants in desert regions of 
Arizona was, therefore, cause for considerable apprehension on the 
part of cotton growers of dry-land farming and irrigated regions. 

Centuries ago, nature was doubtless at worlc evolving from the 
parent boll weevil stock in Mexico a weevil which could withstand 
drought, high temperatures, and low temperatures that would bo 
disastrous to the boll weevil, and which, moreover, was eapable of 
thriving on either cotton or Thurberia, a plant botanically related 
to cotton. The result is the Thurberia weevil, also referred to as 
the “Western” boll weevil or “Arizona boll weevil.” This insect is 
native to the mountains of Arizona where its wild host, the Thurberia 
plant, thrives. 

While the Thurberia weevil, is, on the whole, a trifle larg(>r than 
the cotton boll woovU there are individuals of bt)th insects which 
resemble each other so closely that they can scarcely be distinguished 
from each other even by a trained entomologist. The two insects 
interbreed freely and are in fact so closely related that entomologists 
regard them as mere varieties of the same species of insect. 

Thurberia Weevil Withstands Dry Weather 

While the cotton boll weevil has repeatedly gained a foothold in 
the cotton-growing romons of tho western part of tho main CoU^ou 
Belt the dry, hot weather of these regions has, time and agtiin, wiped 
out the pest or reduced it to innocuous numbers. I'ho Thurberia 
weevil on tho other hand is native to the drought-riddeu areas of 
southern Arizona where it is compelled to withstand even dryer 
weather and higher temperatm’os than those which prevail in tho 
western part of the main Cotton Belt. 

During the course of its long association with the Thurberia plant 
the Thurberia weevil has undergone many interesting adapt atious. 
Among these is the ability to remain in a dormant condition <luring 
the hot summer months until late summer rains stimulate its host 
to growth. At the approach of cold weather many of tho insoctis 
construct tight cells in which they may hibernate. These i^olls 
greatly resemble cottormoed and are so tough that many of tliom 
may go through the gin and come out unnarinod with tho seed. 
Consequently the Thurberia weevil is more easily spread in ship¬ 
ments of seed than the boll weevil. 

But while the Thurberia weevil commonly hibernates in toughly 
constructed cells, investigations of tho Bureau of Dutouiology snow 
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that many of them hibernate in trash along fence rows and other 
protected places in the same manner that the boll weevil does. It 
has been found, too, that the rate of winter survival of the Thur- 
beria weevil is much greater than that of the cotton boU weevil, being, 
in instances, perhaps as much as 10 times greater. Investigations 
conducted by the Bureau of Entomolo^ with a view to determining 
whether the Thurberia weevil is likely to prove destructive as a 
cotton pest show that the insect takes as readily to cotton as to 
Thurberia, and after a time njay even show a preference for cotton. 
During the crop year of 1926 inspectors of the Federal Horticultural 
Board and the Bureau of Entoiuology found one cotton field in which 
a considerable infestation, had been built up through natural spread 
from the wild host of this pest, the nearest plants of which were at 
least 12 miles distant. 

Insect Rightly Causes Concern 

It will thus be seen that cotton growers of the dry-land farming 
and irrigated regions are warranted in being much concerned over 
this insect. Indeed, if ability to withstand drought and high temper¬ 
ature^ and ability to survive the winter moan anything, not to 
mention its distinct preference for cotton bolls over cotton squares, 
the post might oven bo regarded as a super boll weevil. 

Quarantine No. 61 against the Thurberia weevil became effective 
July 15, 1926. The territory immediately affected by the quaran¬ 
tine was practically confined to the cotton cultures in the Santa 
Cruz Valley of Arizona extending from Nogales north to and in¬ 
cluding tho so-called Postyale area. Under the provisions of the 
quarantine all cotton gins in the regulated tcrritoiy wore required 
to be equipped with cottonseed-heating machhies whereby cotton¬ 
seed was heated to a temperature which would kill all stag^ of the 
Thurberia weevil before the seed was discharged from the giu. This 
same requirement is made in territory quarantined on account of 
tho pink bollworm. All cotton lint grown in the area is required 
to be fumigated under tho supervision of an inspector. All farm 
household goods, railroad cars, and other things and substances 
likely to be contaminated with <«)tton products are required to bo 
inspected and cleaned or fumigated in such maimer as may bo nec¬ 
essary to ])rovont tho dissomination of tho ’Phurboria weovil. Road 
stations wore established on (ivo roads leading out of tho area to 
provont tho movemout of quarantined artielns over tho highways. 
During Ihe first fiscal year a total of over 800 ponuits were issued 
under tho provisions of this quarantine for tho movomont of various 
products after the same had boon iuspoetod and rendered safe for 
movomont intoratato; 1,039 lots of dangerous cotton material wore 
intercepted at tho five road stations and over 8,000 bales of cotton 
were fumigated for intoi-stato shipment. 

The 1926 crop in tho Post vale area was released from the operation 
of the quarantine on November 19, 1926, under an. injunction in 
Federal court. Tho injunotion was granted on the ground that no 
infostatlou had boon found in the 1920 crop up to that time._ Subse¬ 
quently inspootors of the Federal Horticultural Board discovered 
infestation in tho Postvale crop. 

As a result of this order, cottonseed from cotton grown in the Post- 
vale area in, 1926 was not sterilized after November 19 of that year. 
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Ovrfng to the requirements of the States into which Arizona cotton 
lint is generally shipped, control measures similar to those of the 
quarantine were, for the greater part, carried out so far as lint is 
concerned. 

Found in Cochise County, Anz. 

Since quarantine No. 61 was promulgated, inspectors of the Federal 
Horticultural Board and the Bureau of Entomology have found the 
Thurberia weevil in practically all cotton plantings oi Cochise (bounty, 
Ariz. This extends the range of the Thurberia weevil eastward right 
up to the New Mexico line, and on July 9, 1927, the quarantine was 
amended accordingly. The accompanying map (fig. 60) shows the 
range of the Thurberia weevil as at present known. 



Piu. 60—Map of iouthom Arizona showing areas alicctod by Thurberia-weeva quarantine, Juno 

30,1027 

Cochise County is so poorly adapted to cotton {^rowing 1ha( Iho 
production of cotton, which was merely being tried out exporimentally, 
is likely to be abandoned. The signilicnuco of Llio discovtuy (»f tho 
Thurberia weevil in this county, however, lies in tho fact that prac¬ 
tically all of the mountain ranges of tho county are infested with 
weevils and the insect is likely to be floated down the washes in its 
water-tight cell and eventually to be deposited in the Salford Valley 
from which, in turn, it may spread by similar means to tho cotton 
cultures farther down the Gila River, thereby menacing tho Florcnco- 
Casa Grande and even the Salt River Valley plantings. 

G. G. Bec'Kkk, 

C OTTON-SPINNING Variability in the elements of spin- 
Value Studies Show ning utility is a charactoristic 
Need of Higher Qualities tendency of cotton fiber. To the 

variability of fiber arising from 
varietal d^erenoes must be added that occasioned by the groat diver¬ 
sity of soils and climatic conditions prevailing in the Cotton Bolt. 

The bulk of the American cotton crop is not normally grown from 
improved varieties. It is estimated that in Texas, for instance, more 
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than two-thirds of tbo crop is srown from “gin-nin ” aeod of nuccrtain 
adaptation and spinning (piality. 

Out of the variability of cotton fiber and certain improvetnents in 
the methods of ])ro(lnction and mainifacturo <>aaie a need for fixed 
standards for tlic meahuroineut of fiber quality which, in turn indi¬ 
cated market value. ’ 


With the invention of the tek^n-anli and the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, It b(>came less necessary for buyers actually to come (ojrether 
m the same market. With fi-xed standards for grades and staple 
lengths, the trading might bo ciuncd on over long distances The 
cotton might then bo ])laced in a warehouse and sold on description 
_ Du nng the hitter part of the eighteenth century, followuig the iiiven- 
tion ol power-driven machinery for spinning and weaving and of the 
cotton gm, new problems arose, unheard of in cotton growing, market- 
mg, and inanufacture under the more piimitivo economy. As cotton 
owing (loveloped oa extensive comntiorcitil scule in response to 

an increaHing demand, the fields grew in size until the growers could 
no longer harvest the crop with the promptness to which they were 
accustomed when loss was grown. The cotton remained longer in 
the fields exposed to the weather, and picking was more carcleaslv 
done than m former times. 


Still anotber factor influencing the grade and spinning cmalitv of 
cotton has been the process of ginning. Although the invention of 
the gm greatly facilitated the removal of the seed from the fiber, it 
did so with greater damage to the lint than that resulting from hand 
separation. Many iinprovoments have been made ip the cotton gin 
j 98. If the gin is properly operated, the staple may be sepa- 
rated._ from the seed voiy satisfactorily, but there is so much incentive 
for gmnora to rush and speed up the machineiy that the lint is fai 
loo frequently damaged seriously in ginning. 

• histoiy of commercial cotton growing, gin diunage 

in addition to woatlior damage, leafiness, and the presence of other 
foreign matter made grading of the cotton necessary as a means of 
arriving at its market value. 


Needs of Futures Markets 

Again, the opening of the futures markets made it neccssaiy to 
cwnduet trading in ncoordance with definite concept,s as to the grades 
winch could bo tendered on contracts. Many grades camoiuto use, but 
they were far from satisfactory for they were seldom the same in any 
two marki'ts. Middling cotton in Now Orleans, for example, woul'd 
not nooossanly bo M iddling m Savannah or Liverpool. Liverpool had 
a sot of standards of its own* 

favoring oflicial standards led to the enactment of 
the United btutos cotton futures act of August 18, 1914. The first 
mgth standards, provided for in the cotton futures act, became 
effective October 25, 1918. These standards apply only to trading 
uithe Umted States, not having been adopted as yet abroad- The 
^cial standarite for grade, 9 m number, were next promulgated. 
Ifion oflSex^ standards for 11 grades of tinged and stain^ cot¬ 
ton. Those official standards for grade were all tenderable on futures 
contacts prior to Mar<5h 4, 1919, when the number of tenderable 
pados was reduced to 10. To these 10 there were added 6 additional 
tenderable grades effective August 1,1923. Later another was added, 
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itrifiring in all a total of 17 grades which are tenderable <)iv futures 
contracts on American exchanges. Those are included in the .‘$2 
grades recognized as the universal standards for Amorusan cotton, 
which, having been adopted by the loading cotton exchanges of 
Europe and having been reproinulgated by the Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, became effective as universal standards on August 1, 1924. 

The grade and staple standards thus far adopted by the IFnitod 
States Department of Agriculture have boon employed as the basis 
for the classification of cotton traded in on the spot and futures 
markets and for arbitrations at home and abroad. 

New Uses for the Standards 

Of late new use has been made of the grade and sainple-longtU 
standards. From early times, a reliable inventory of the number of 
bales of cotton annually produced has boon made from year to year. 
The size of the crop thus enumerated has had its obvious innuence 
on prices received in the different markets. An increase in production 
tends to lower prices, whereas a decrease tends to olovalo them. 
No similar inventory as to the quality of the American cotton crop 
aimually produced has ever boon made. Yet, it is a well-known busi¬ 
ness fact, as well as a sound economic principle, that an improvement 
in the quality pf a commodity, consistent with its customary utiliza¬ 
tion, tends to increase consumption and to improve prices. A recent 
study of the consumption of cotton by American mills indicates that 
in the United States the demand is greatest for Strict Ijow Middling, 
Middling, Strict Middling, and Good Middling from liftccn-sixtecntns 
to 1 inch in length. According to this study, the demand for Strict 
Good Middling was, for the year ended Au^st 1,1927,1.67 per cent 
of the whole; for Good Middling, 16.18 per cent; for Strict M.iddling, 
25.33 per cent; for Middling, 21.82 per cent; and for Strict Low 
Middling, 21.72 per cent. The total of the percontagos of cotton 
consumed in the four grades from Low Middling to Good Middling, 
inclusive, amounted to 85.05 per cent of the total consumption. The 
demand for all of the lower grades put together amounted to but 13.28 
per cent of the total. 

The demand in the United Statt» for cotton below seven-eighths 
of an inch in length amounted to less than 0.1 per cent, but the demand 
for J^-inch cotton amounted to 19.25 per cent; for [J-iriclx, 34.48 

E er cent; for 1-^-inch, 34.49 per cent; and for l-ft-inch and upward, 
ut 11.7 per cent of tno total consumption. 

No inventory of the grade, staple length, and tondorability of 
American cotton had ever been made until the present cotton¬ 
marketing season, when such estimates were made for two areas — 
one comprising tne State of Georgia and the other comprising 21 
counties m the Panhandle of Texas and 6 adjacent counties in south¬ 
western Oklahoma. Excluding the longer-stapled cottons of the 
Mississippi Valley and the irrigated districts in the Southwest, we 
might for our present purpose consider that cotton grown in Georgia * 
at least rougmy typifies, in the matter of grades and staple lengths, 
cotton grown in the Atlantic States and that cotton grown in the Texas- 


» yogrNOB^D, B., and Lanham, W. B. cotion grade and staple report for the h i ate o« groruia; 
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Oklahoma area may roughly represent the upland growth, particularly 
as to length in the plains region of Texas. The cotton grown in the 
black-land belt of Texas has for many years been considered typical 
of the upland col tons grown in the State. No estimate of the grades 
and staples from the black lands has been made. The data 
from the Tcxas-Oklahoma and the Georgia amas are used because 
they are the only figures of their kind available rather than as cor¬ 
rectly j'cflecting grades and staples produced in the United States 
as a "whole. 

Practice of Georgia Mills 

The total mill consumption of cotton in Georgia is about equal to its 
total production, yet Georgia mills go out of the State for a great deal 
of cotton. Although 78.03 per cent of the cotton, ginned in Georgia 
up to November 1, 1927, was seven-eighths of an inch in length, only 
24.81 per cent of the mill consumption of that State for the year 
ended August 1, 1927, was of that length. Although the production 
of ij-inch cotton amounted to 16.2 per cent of tho total production 
in Georgia, 52.77 per cent of the total mill consumption of that State 
was fifteen-sixteenths of an inch in length. Although only 4.09 per 
cent of the cotton ginned in Georgia was I inch or more in length, 
22.42 per cent of tlie cotton consumed by tho mills in that State was 
found to bo I inch or more in length. 

This comparison clearly shows that although Georgia produces a 
great deal more of tho shorter lengths, seven-eighths inch and under, 
than is consumed in that State, it produces a great deal less cotton of 
fifteen-sixteenths inch and longer than it consumes. This suggests a 
decided opportunity in Geoigia to improve staple length to the 
advantage of both growers and manufacturers. 

Since there is little consumption of cotton by mills in Texas it is 
ini])racticablo to compare tho proportion of the grades and staple 
lengths ginned in tho area studied with mill consumption in that 
State. But it may not bo out of place for tho present purpose to 
compare tho percentages of grades and staple lengtlis ginned in the 
Texas-Oklahoma area with tho national demand percentages. 

Although Ameru'an mills consume less than I per cent of cotton 
below seveu-eightlis of an inch in length, 14.31 per cent of tho gimiings 
in tho Toxas-Oklahoma area studied was of this length.* Although 
19.25 per cent of the national <‘()nsumj)tion was sevon-oighths of an 
inch In length, 37.95 per eetd of the glnnlngs of tho Texas area was 
of this length. Although 34.48 {)er cent of the national consumption 
was liftoen-sixteenths of an inch in length,()nly 29.37 per cent of tlie cot¬ 
ton ginned in tho Te.\as-(Iklahoma area was of that length. Although 
34.49 per cent of tho national consiunption was i inch to 1 aV inches 
in length, only 16.46 per cent of ginniugs in tho Texas-Oklahoma area 
was of that length. Although 11.7 per cent of tho national consmnp- 
tion was inches and longer, only 1.92 per cent of tho cotton ginned 
in tho Toxas-Oklahoma area up to November 1 of tlio season 1927-28 
was of those lengths. This indicates that the produetion of better 
staple lengths in the Texas-Oklahoma area is not proportionate to the 
national demand. 


4 Yo u NO emd LamuaMi W* aBAPiB anx> svajplk ii«XA«‘OiaABOKA Ami: Nov. 2$, 
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These data suggest that when the facts are known ooncoming the 
grade and staple length of the cotton produced, as well as that of 
cotton consumed, it may bo found that the mills of the United Stat(»s 
demand cotton averaging higher in spinning quality than is annually 
produced. Wore pi-oduction to improve as much in pade and staple 
length as may bo consistent with good fai-ni husbandry, our national 
income from cotton exported might bo greatly increased without 
increasing the supply. Moreover, our manufactm'ors might lind it 
easier to overcome the competition of foreign cotton goods and 
goods manufactured from other fibers. 

Thus, it is possible that the universal standards for American 
cotton may be put to the new use of inventorying the annual produc¬ 
tion and the annual consumption by spindles in the United States. 
By many engaged in cotton growing, marketing, and manufacture, 
information concerning the spinning utility of the American cotton 
crop is considered to be fundamental to further progress in the 
industry. 

B. YouNcmLoon. 


C OTTON Trade Feels Cotton is the third largest agricultural 
Changes of Styles in crop in the United States and the cotton 
Women’s Clothing fabrics industry the seventh in value of 
products. The success of those enter¬ 
prises is, therefore, of great importance to the general prosperity of 
the country and should be of especial intm-est to women, since a liirgo 
part of the output goes into clothing and fabrics used in tlio household. 

Surprising as it may be, the majority of cotton textiles are not used 
for clothing or household pm’poses. However, enough are employed 
for this purpose to make women’s desires and needs of moment to the 
industry. When style demands the use of large quantities of cotton 
or any other one material, the production of that fabric increases to 
the point necessary to cover the demand. This often requires expan¬ 
sion throughout that particular industry. Then perhaps in fh(» years 
immediately following the style changes, loss yardage of a given' kind 
is needed, the demand drops suddenly and all those engaged in pro¬ 
ducing these products must quickly rearrange their organization or 
face disaster. 

Effect of Styles on Demand 

On accoimt of the significance of these changes to American agri¬ 
culture, the Bureau of Home Economics has interested itself in tlio 
problem particularly from the standpoint of clothing design and the 
suitability of various fibers for different purposes. An attempt was 
made recently to determine the influence of dross styles and patterns 
on the consumption of yardage. The results of the study showed 
that di^g the past 10 years there has been a marked decrease in the 
amount ol fabno required for women’s dresses. About 2 yards less 
m material is needed now for each dross than was required in 1918 
However, this is due almost entirely to the changing stylos in skirt 
and sleeve length and not to changes in design. A casual observation 
^ disprove this, but a critical analysis brought out tho 
lact that, as far as fundamental design and silhouette are coucorued, 
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there has been a tendency to keep to simple lines and the practical 
one-piece dress which conforms veiy closely to art principles. 

It is perhaps unsafe to vcivturo prophesies as to how long this will 
last, but it is obvious that standards of taste are improving and a 
consciousness of what is good design is rapidly growing in this country. 
Schools and other educational agencies, of which the extension service 
of the department is one, are spending more and more time on this 
phase of education and it may reasonably be expected that changes 
in style will not be radical and will develop along artistic lines. The 
present athletic interests of women and their broader activities in 
professional and business life also tend toward a standax’dization 
and conservatism in dress among laige groups of women. 

Such standardization would be of tremendous aid in stabilizing 
our textile industries. While no one would wish to depiive the 
world of the increased interest and pleasure brought by reasonable 
changes in style, it is possible to have the advantages of good style 
without the frequent changes which are costly to the consumer and 
also to the manufacturer who must discard the machinery ho has 
been using. In fact, ma ny of these changes arc brought about merely 
at the whim of designers and are economically unsound for all con¬ 
cerned. This is realized only too well by the woman who, having 
purchased a durable dress, finds it out of stylo long before it is worn 
out. 

Some Manufacturers Lagging 

In many instances manufacturers have failed to keep abreast of 
the present rising standards. Another study made in the bureau 
last year gave some interesting facts on the designs of fabrics now on 
the market. There has undoubtedly been more effort placed on the 
manufacture of beautiful silk fabrics than of <'ot<ou materials. Cot¬ 
ton fabrics with artistic designs of real characl('r arc often hard to 
liiul, especially those suitable for defiling for mature women. The 
inh('rent (lualities of cotton, such as its coolness, ease of laundering, 
and durability are sometimes overlooked because the designs olfored 
are unsuitable and not in keeping with the present standards of taste. 
It is hoped that some of the recomineudatious which are beh:^ made 
as a result of this studjr will be refloeted in future cotton fabrics. 
However, wise and distTlminato selection from the fabrics available 
in the past would have brought much satisfaction to the many 
women who are living in parts of the country in which cotton is the 
ideal fiber for clothing. 

A wise seleetiou of dress designs is also just as important in con¬ 
nection with making or <'hoosmg cotton dresses as it is in the case 
of other more expensive fibers. Certain patterns give more satis¬ 
faction if made up in wool; others if made in cotton and so on. A 
number of cotton dresses have been made in the laboratories of the 
bureau to show some of tho dress designs which are the most appro- 

f iriato for use in connection with certain American-made cotton 
abrics. Those emphasized tho fact that proper attention to fabric 
texture, color, and design in relation to garment design is very 
important. 

Cotton is also wi ideal material for chfidron’s clothing and jn 
many parts of tho country can bo worn all the year around with 
comfort. Hero again studios have shown that much is yet to be 
done before wo have tho best possible cotton fabrics for the various 
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uses to which they can be put in children’s clothing. vSuitability 
is one of the most important considerations and every fabric manu¬ 
factured or purchased should be judged primariljr from the stand¬ 
point of its suitability for the purpose for which it is intended. 

Ruth O’Bjubn. 


C OTTON Wastes are For centuries chemistry in tlio cotton 
Turned by Chemists industry was confined chiefly to the 
into Profit Sources commonplace application of woll-knowti 
principles and formulas in the bleach¬ 
ing, dyeing, and printing of cotton. The first noteworthy new ap¬ 
plication of chenoistry to the cotton industry occurred in J844, when 
John Mercer discovered the process, now known as mercerization, 
by which cotton goods are made more pleasing to the eye as well as 
more durable. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Chmese knew that cottonseed 
contained an oil, for it is reported in their records that in preparing 
cottonseed for feeding cattle they first extracted the oil, which they 
used for illumination purposes, and then cooked or boiled the seed. 
But it was not until the last of the eighteenth cenAury that the possi¬ 
ble value of cottonseed oil began to atti'act attention outside of China. 

During the past century cottonseed remained so expensive a refuse 
as to necessitate sanitary laws providing for the disposition of seed 
not required for planting and other minor farm uses until some un¬ 
recorded chemist discovered that cottonseed oil was edible. By 
1860 seven mills had been established for o.xtracting the oil. By 
1890 over a million tons of the seed were being diverted from un¬ 
productive refuse heaps into the oil mills, where the oil, the only 
ingredient then considered valuable, was expressed. Every effort of 
the mills was, therefore, directed toward improving the methods of 
extraction. Under the best crushing procedure then in vogue con¬ 
siderable oil was forced into the fuzz-coated hulls and was thus lost. 
The first stop forward was the development of machines for decorti¬ 
cating the seed and separating the meats and hulls, resulting in tnucli 
more efficient oil extraction, and, of almost equal value in a coitn'ident 
improvement in the quality of the cake. The new cake, boi'ause of 
its nitrogen content, soon became in groat demand as a fertilizer; and 
because of its high protein content and freedom from liber, a valuable 
concentrated cattle feed. 

Economic necessity for a more perfect separation of the moats 
from the hulls suggested the possibilities of delinling the scods before 
hulling them. Modified cotton gins called Imter machmes w(to de¬ 
vised and were soon removing the residual seed hairs that had escaped 
ginning, to prepare the seeds for better separation of the moats, ibis 
new form of cotton ultimately became Imown as “linters” after the 
name of the machine by which it was recovered. 

The industry had now reached the stage whore the seeds wore me¬ 
chanically separated into their four primary elements: (1) A crude oil; 
(2) a more or less indifferent cake or meal; (3) linters, for which there 
was little or no market and which, when used, foimd their onJy outlet 
as mattress fflers and battings; and (4) hulls, which wore generally 
used as fuel in the mills. Chemical research was soon to open im¬ 
mense markets for three of them. 
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Tho iiic.roaHod uho of <*ott(m goodB, resulting from onhaneod nttrac- 
tivonoss and durubility duo to niorcorizntion, is problematical, but tho 
divortiuj' of r),r)r)S,24:i tons (11)26) of cottonsood fi’om tho rofuBo pile 
into channels of consinuj)tion produced $250,027,431 of value that 
wouhi novel’ have oxisted but (or tho intorcossion of chemical research. 
It is oatiinatod that possibly two-thirds of this created value reverts 
to tho cotton {grower and thus becomes an offset to tho increased 
coat of |)roduction that has occurred during the rise of tho crushing 
industry. 

Refining Oil a Chemical Art 

The refining of cott/onseed oil is a chemical art, for tho more puri¬ 
fication by aetlling and filtration produces an oil hardly fit for other 
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than illumination purposes. Chemists soon found means for refining 
the oil, but they did not stop there, for they analyse the oil, graft 
extra atoms of hydrogen onto the oil molecule, converting it into fats 
or tallows, or they direct the separation of the various components of 
the oil and convert each of them into new and usefxd articles. 

Cottonseed meal, the ground cake or kernel residue after the oil is 
expressed, now finds its chief use as plant and cattle feed. But 
during the World War processes were discovered by which the meal is 
refined and made desirable for human consumption. In addition to 
being satisfying to the palate, this new food is useful in cases where 
physical ailments make it advisable to subsitute proteins for starches. 

Chemistry has literally created a market for lintors, the lowly form 
of cotton, which less than two decades ago found use only as batting 
and mattress filling. The cellulose, which constitutes about 85 per 
cent of the composition of linters, is now transformed into such anti¬ 
thetical cornmodities as high explosives, sui'gical dressings, and new 
skin; artificial leather and sausage casings; roofings and floor cover¬ 
ings, and wearing apparel; lacquers, varnishes, photographic films, 
tonet articles, and billiard balls. 


Hull Utilization Still a Problem 

Hulls alone of all the products of the crushing of cottonseed now 
remain most nearly in the category of waste. But the hulls contain 
numerous desirable chemical substances, such as furfural, acetic acid, 
alcohol, tar and other hydrocarbons, as well as potassium and com¬ 
pounds of carbon and sodium that await only the discovery of eco¬ 
nomical methods of recovery. 

G. S. Mblo\. 


C OUNTY Agents Build County agricultural agents have 
Better Agriculture given substantial aid to farmei’s and 
Through Group Action their families in improving the ])ro- 

duction and marketing of tlieir prod¬ 
ucts, The most effective results have been obtained whore the joitjt 
effort of the county agent and the local people has been coneet)tral(‘d 
on meeting not more than two or three of the more outstanding 
farm problems of the county at one time. In nearly every county 
there are a few outstanding problems which lie in the field of exten¬ 
sion work, and which prevent farming and country life from being 
as profitable and as satisfying as they might be. Thus in some 
Eastern States where dairying is an important industry the cliiof 
problems which usually have been foimd are: How to produce 
alfalfa necessary to cut feed costs; how to replace scrub bulls; how 
to eradicate tuberculosis; how to develop a more effective system of 
marketing; what additional enterprise to add to dairying to increase 
farm income. 

Where such problems prevail and a county agent has been per¬ 
mitted to work on a limited program of this kind ho has usually 
inade a larger contribution to the farming of his county than where 
his efforts are spread over a large field. Since the groat majority of 
people in the county are affected by one or more of these problems 
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it has naturally followed that all have bouefitod when the county 
agent has boon allowed to eoueen irate on these fundanieutals. (Fig 61.) 

Definite Programs Produce Best Results 

It has not lieen the many little things, the poisonul sei\U‘e, the 
mis(‘ellaneous inlonnation given out, the number of olliee and farm 
calls, which have counted in building a better agricultuie The 
most satisfying extension work, considering the people and the 
agricultuie of a county UvS a whole, has been that which has obtained 
results in terms of a limited program. It is the county agent who 
has put alfalfa on the map, who has rid a county of scrub bulls, who 
has led in wiping out tuberculosis, who has helped start a now farm 
industry, who has aided iu establishing a marketing system that 



1 * 1 ( 1 .01, I'ho whiter udoptlon of pim^hioU UiiUy sIicm him Ixun stimtilatmi by uouuty agriouHuial 
uponlB UirouKh ilmtmstiatloiw untl judKing mintlngi 


■ftorks, who has most fully hucooodod in l>cing of real service to Iho 
I) 0 (H)lo of his countj;.* The people under llio Icudorship of such an 
^onlihnvo found visible iinprovoinmt in agriculture and country life. 
They have loaruod to appreciate real benefits and profits which have 
come to them and to the farming of a counly from his efforts. 

Examples of the concentrated program and the results obtained 
in a county in ono year follow. The first is reported for 1926 by a 
angle county agent in a New Hampshire county where the farms 
are all small: 

166 fanners Hoodccl alfalfa in oomparisou to 19 in 1922. 

61 farmers nsini 3,600 bushels of oorhfiod potato seed. 

210 fanners prunocl, fertilised, and sprayed their apple trees. 

170 farmers improved their methods of managing their farm poultry. 

41 farmers improved their methods of managing their dairy iierds. 

66 farmers cooperated in planting and caring for wood lots. 
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In a largo fruit-growing county in New York State, the agent and 
his assistant reported tho following accomplishments for 1926: 

367 farmers grow alfalfa, clovers, or hay mixtures according to recom¬ 
mendations. 

144 farmers grew cereals according to rccommendaiions. 

132 farmers grew potatoes according to recommendations, 

759 farmers grew fruit according to rccominondatioiis. 

2, 340 farmers tested their cattle for tuberculosis. 

265 farmers managed poultry according to recommendations. 

These are but two examples of many which show how county 
agents who concentrate on fimdamental problems have accomplished 
large results in a single year. Such agents are good teachers. That 
is, they do more than hand out information. Where an agent lias 
done effective teaching, he has known the real needs and wants of 
groups of people with a common problem. Ho has had a practical 
solution for such problems. He taught so effectively that people 
have been led to accept the solution offered and to act accordingly 
since they have had confidence in his judgment and have se('n tlie 
problems he has attacked as their problems. His teaching has uiiidc' 
them win success with the now practice and they have been satisfu'd 
with what they have learned. In turn they have helix'd to win 
others over and have taught others the need for concerted action on 
common problems. 

Solution of Problems is the Test 

Such examples have given people generally a greater appreciation 
of the true field of work of a county agent. More and more t he i)eople 
have come to understand that the agent is the joint rPi)rchenlativo of 
the State college of agriculture, the United States Dopaidtueui of 
Agriculture, and the local people in developing and carrying on in a 
mutual way, plans for meeting the larger problems of farming and 
farm life. They have come to see the coimty agent as a leader who 
points the way to more profitable farming and more satisfying coun¬ 
try life and teaches how these objectives may bo attaiimd. Tie is a 
public agent, and of necessity, seeks to develop tho greatest good for 
the largest number. This translated into practice shows that ho has 
boon most successful when he has concentrated his service on a few 
outstanding problems long enough so that a majority of the people 
have accepted the solutions to these problems. 

II, W. Hocubatim. 


C RANBERRIES Used Forecasts of the size of various crops, 
in Trial Forecasts as usually referred to as crop esliiuat<'s, 
to Keeping Quality have been made for many years by tho 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the value of those estimates is generally recognized. For 
the efficient handling of perishable fruit the quality, that is the carry¬ 
ing or keeping quality, is almost as important as the size of tho crop. 
Advance information regarding the keeping quality of a crop would 
be of great value if such information could be obtained. An experi¬ 
ment m forecasting the keeping quality of tho cranberry orot) is now 
being conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry in Plymouth 
Coimty, Mass. 
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For such an experiment the cranberry crop of Plymouth County 
offers peculiar advantages. In this county the cranberry is by far 
the most important crop. Although the cranberries of this region 
are grown on a large number of bogs under different management, 
the bulk of the crop consists of two varieties—^Early Black and 
Howes. Within this area is located the Massachusetts Cranberry 
Experiment Station, where weatlmr records have been kept for nearly 
20 yoam. Most important of all for this work, there is available a 
printed record of the keeping quality of the crop of this region for 
each year beginning with 1912. These records are contained in the 
printed reports of the chairman of the board of inspectors of a coopera¬ 
tive sales company which handles a large part of the cranberry crop. 

The Basis of the Forecasts 

The forecasts are based on the results of two distinct lines of inves¬ 
tigation—a study of the weather conditions during the growing sea¬ 
son, and actual keeping tests (incubator tests) of representative sam¬ 
ples of fruit. Careful study of the weather during the growing 
seasons of the years 1912 to 1922 in relation to the keeping quality of 
the crop of lliose years seemed to show that a correlation c-xistod bo- 
tiween tcunperature and keeping quality. Low toinperaturos during 
May and ,runo seemed to he correlated with good keeping quality. 
This correlation was especially marked when cool weather in May 
and June was followed by high temperatures in July and August. 
On the other hand, warm weather in May and June seemed to be 
associated with poor keeping (mality, and here the correlation was 
closer when a warm May and June were followed by unusually cool 
weather in July and August. The best combination appeared to be 
cool weather in May and June followed by warm weather in July 
and August. The worst combination was a warm May and June 
followed by a cool July and August. 

The incubator h'sts of keeping qualit,v consist merely in holding 
a number of samples of berries from various bogs at a temperature 
well above that of ordinary storage in order to "speed up” the 
processes of ripening and doc.ay and to bring out any inherent 
weakness. 

Separate Forecasts for Two Varieties 

S<q)ara(((' forecasts ani made for the two princ.ipal varieties and are 
lssue<l about the time each variety is being harvested. The fore¬ 
casts are i>rinh>d in a loc.al paper which roaches a largo percentage 
of the cranlx'rry growers. These forecasts are published not so 
jrnioh for the guidance of tho industry as to enable all interested to 
follow the course of the work. It is fully understood that tho work 
is oxptu’inKuital and that the forecasts deal merely with tho condition 
of tho fruit at harvest time. Even fruit which was unusually sound 
at picking time may show up badly on tho matskot as a result of 
unusually Hov<'ro storagi', shipping, or market conditions. 

Since the work was i)egim live forecasts have been made and the 
subsequent behavior of the crons observed. All but one of the fore¬ 
casts proved to bo (-.orrect, ana tho remaining one was right for one 
of tho major varieties but wrong for tho other. This is considered a 
bettor average than could have reasonably been expected in so now 
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a field. Considering the complexity of the problem and our very 
limited knowledge of some of the factors involved, it is doubtful if 
so high an average can be maintained in the future. 

Nkil E. Stkvkns. 


C REDIT Problem in The heavy losses that local credit mer- 
Cotton States Has chants suffered in 1920 marked the 
Several Aspects beginning of a reduction in the amount 
of credit they extended to southern farm¬ 
ers. They became unwilling to assume on such a large scale tho 
risk of credit sales, the profit of which depended upon the uncertain 
value of the growing crop; and they were unable to secure any 
longer the same volume of credit from wholesale dealers and local 
banks. 

The desire of the local merchants to get on a cash basis is as strong 
as ever to-day. Almost without exception, merchantis in selected 
areas in five cotton States, interviewed by representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, wished to eliminate their credit business. 
Even in the four-year period from 1923 to 1926, it appeal's from an 
analysis of the statements of local merchants in two rcpresi'utative 
sections of Arkansas and Oklahoma that their losses on credit sales 
to farmers exceeded their interest charges. They are apparently 
losing money on their credit business in these areas in spite of the 
high rates of interest they charge. 

How will the farmers be able to get along with less merchant 
credit? It is possible that the curtailment of this kind of accom¬ 
modation, in spite of the temporal hardship involved, w'ill have 
some desirable effects. It will require tho cotton grower to do with¬ 
out an expensive type of credit which does not generally increase 
the profitability of his farming operations. Many growers may lio 
able to save a larger part of their earnings in good crop years and 
dispense with a part or all of the merchant credit which now costs 
them 10 to 60 per cent interest or more. Others may find it advisable 
to raise on tho farm a larger proportion of tho food and feed stuffs 
they need. In these ways, farmers can reduce that part of tho 
credit which is used to least advantage whether it comes from banks 
or from merchants. Incidently, this course would lieli) to intiko 
them independent of creditors who sometimes impose burdensome 
requirements as to the production and marketing of their crops. Jt 
would leave them more free to sell through cooperative marketing 
associations. 

It is often said that one of the greatest needs of the cotton grower 
is to obtain credit so that he can hold his cotton for the best price 
rather than dump it all on the market at ginning time, llegardloss 
of the economic soundness of this policy, to what extent is the credit 
situation responsible for the early sde of the crop? How many 
farmers sell their cotton as soon as it is ginned, and what arc th('ir 
real reasons for so doing? To what extent can it be explained by 
their debts and their inability to secure renewals? 

Questionnaire as to Selling 

In reply to a questionnaire sent out in December, 1926, to cotton 
growers in 10 States, 3,431 gave information as to the rrfjirkoting of 
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the 1926 crop.- Two thousand, six hundred and thirty-nine of these, 
or 77 per cent, reported that they had marketed their crop as soon jus 
it was ginned, and of those who sold from the gin 978, or about 37 
per cent, gave theii' credit obligations as tlio reason. Local surveys 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, (leoi-gia, and Arkansas made in 
the spring of 1927 show that out of 644 farmers interviewed, 456 (or 
84 per cent of all) sold their cotton as fa.st as it was ginned. Of the.so 
455 growers, 56 per cent sold early because they expec-ted to obtain 
a better price by so doing, or considered holding an unwise policy; 
27 per cent sold hecaubo they had debts to pay at that time; and 17 

f ier cent sold for both reasons. In other words, 73 per cent of the 
anners in the areas covered by those surveys would have sold their 
cotton as soon as ginned in the fall of 1926 because of price consider¬ 
ations, even had they been free of debt. The other 27 per cent woidd 
have held their cotton longer had they been free of clebt or able to 
secure renewals. Some ol these would doubtless consider it bad 
policy to hire credit as a means of holding cotton; but probably a 
substantial number would have held it had they been able to renew 
their production loans. 

One must bear in mind, in interpreting these figures, the unusually 
rapid decline in the jirico of cotton throughout the early fall of 1926 
which may have created a panicky situation peculiar to that year. 
Even in times like those, however, the credit situation Would seem 
to lire vent the holding of cotton by a substantial number of growers 
who do not wish bo sm. 

• <t 

Credit for Buying Livestock 

Such data as are available concerning the problem of supplying 
credit for desired diversification programs arc based on studios of 
selected ai-oas in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Arkansas, in the spring of 1927. Those inquiries indicate that out 
of a totid of 638 farmers, 271 or 43 per cent, wished to make some 
change in their farming operations. The predominant’desire, as 
expressed by 72 per cent of those farmers, was to ineroaso the number 
of their livostoekj to raise more feed crops, or to build barns or fences 
to care for additional stock. One hundred and thirty-nine farmers, 
or 61 per cent, reported that they would need credit in order to make 
the changes they desired. Of those needing ci'edlt, again, 65 or 47 

S )or cent thought they would be able to obtain the necessary credit 
rom loctd hanks, credit corporations, merchants, or individuals. 

With duo allowance for the abnonnal cotton situation of 1926, 
these I'osults indicate the presence of a problem which is probably in 
part one of providing; suitable credit facilities for the purchase and 
care of livestock, Fifty-threo per cent of the farmers needing credit 
for these and other changes were doubtful of being able to securejt. 
Many of these may bo mistaken about the advisability of making 
the change: others may prove to be incapable of carrying it out 
with a profit. Some of them would undoubtedly be able to make 
profitable xiso of the credit they need but th^ anticipate difficulty 
m securing loans, because of a scarcity of loanable funds in the 
cwmmjnity. The fall in the price of cotton in the autumn of 1926 
was a hard blow to credit agencies, since farmers found it difficult to 
liquidate their outstanding debts. In many areas, particularly in 
34771 '■* 16 
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Geo:[^a and South Carolina, bank failures were often responsible for 
a lank of credit. Sometimes there is a scarcity of local savings, 
however, which makes it difficult even in normal years for batiks to 
meet the legitimate demands of customers. Ways of drawing in 
adequate supplies of outside capital from the financial centers of the 
country (as through the intonnediate credit system) frequently 
remain to bo found. 

The problem, then, of financing profitable changes in methods of 
farming in the South is threefold: (1) It is a problem of dotorinining 
what changes are really advantageous and spreading throughout the 
rural community a practical knowledge of profitable farming methods; 
(2) it is a problem of selecting good risks, of extending credit judi¬ 
ciously to those farmers who have the necessary ability; and (3) in 
regions where the local supply of loanable funds is inadequate it is 
a problem of finding suitable means of attracting outside capital at 
reasonable rates of interest and in sufficient volume to satisfy the 
legitimate credit needs of the community. 

Aethue N. Mooek. 


C REDIT Study in the Eecent investigations in the Cotton 
Southeast Reveals Belt indicate that the credit practice of 
Shift to Cash Loans the farmer in many sections is under¬ 
going changes which have an important 
bearing on the farmer’s operations and on the institutions wliich 
provide him with credit. 

Eeports from over 4,000 farmers in 1926, throe-fourths of whom 
were owners, showed that the average amount of short-term ci'edit 
used per farm in 10 cotton States was about $340. The farmers of 
Tennessee reported the least credit, with an average of $200; the 
greatest amount was $550, used in South Carolina. 

These amounts represent averages for all farms. Only 71 per cent 
use short-term credit in the form of cash loans or merchant credit, or 
both. Tenants are more generally the users of credit than are 
owners, having had loans in 86 per cent of the cases as compared witli 
68 per cent for owners. The size of the average tenant loan is about 
25 per cent smaller than the loan to the owner. 

The amounts of short-term funds borrowed by southern farmora 
appear to be increasing. Studios in 1921 and 1922 covering over 
1,600 farms in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia, showed an 
average amount of all merchant and cash credit per farm of $213. 
In 1926 statements of over 1,000 farmers in the same States gave a 
corresponding total of $284, exclusive of about one-third that amount 
carried over from the previous year. 

Borrowing to Buy Fertilizer 

Expenditure for fertilizer usually appears as the principal purpose 
in borrowing in the Southeast. This item constituted 48 per cent 
of the total credit in 1923 and 53 per cent in 1926. 

In the sections studied local banks supplied 66 per cent of the cosh 
credit in 1926 and agricultural credit corporations about 17 per coni. 
The increased amounts of credit which are now required, and the 
swing toward a cash policy by merchants and fertilizer companies 
have increased the demands upon the local banks and other credit 
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institutions. The wide diffei'ence between time and cash prices on 
fertilizer since 1923 has caused a marked increase in the number of 
applications for cash loans. Requests for such loans have in many 
cases brought the demand beyond tho capacity of local banks to 
supply and has led some banks to adopt a policy of not extending 
fertilizer credit. This class of loans Ls undesirable for many banks 
because it recpiires the withdrawal of lai’ge amounts of funds early in 
the spnng with no offsetting receipts until fall. 

Despite this increased use of credit, the total cost of borrowing 
has probably not risen materially, if any, because of a lower average 
of credit I'osts resulting from the substitution of cash loans for 
merchant credit. The 1923 studios in the States mentioned above 
showed 29 per cent cash credit and 71 per cent merchant credit, 
whereas the 1926 inquiry in these States showed 62 per cent cash 
credit and only 38 per cent from merchants. 

Cost of Cash Loans 

Resulting economy from this change in source of credit is evident 
from the 1926 studies in South Carolina and Georgia which showed 
that tho weighted average <‘redit cost for cash Joans in those States 
was 9 per cent a year, while the average cost for merchant credit was 
28 per cent a year. A considerable pai't of the high charge for mer¬ 
chant credit is duo to the purchase of fertilizer at time prices often 
25 per cent above cash prices. Should farmers of these Stales succeed 
in establishing credit conditions which permit the extension of credit 
at lower costs per dollar than the present average rate of 13 per cent, 
they would increase proportionately the average amount of funds 
that could bo obtained for tho same total outlay. 

Whether the farmer is in a better position booauso of these changes 
depends upon the use of the proceeds of loans scoured. Ho has 
gamed from a lower rate and from improved credit standing wherever 
closer confornituico to commercial practices has permitted cash bor¬ 
rowing. rio has lost wherever tho increase of credit has been used 
for farming operations or other purposes which have not returned 
the amount of tho advance and so has rotnainod as a debt. 

Operating Capital Usually Small 

The southeastern part of tho United Blates is noteworthy because 
of the ri'laiively small amount of operating capital in the form of 
livestock, machinery, and other equipment used to supplement the 
labor of tho farm operator. A wise application of credit for such 
purposes is to bo oucouraged as an aid to increased production and 
mcreasod income. 

The greatest care is not'di'd in selecting tho objects for whi<‘h debt 
is to bo incurred. Tho avorago year’s operations should return the 
entire pruKiipal of tho loan plus int(>rest and other charges. Unless 
the farmer can make his use of credit improve his position over the 
alternative course, ho will do hotter to restrict his boiTowing even 
though he might bo able to secure credit at a low cost. This caution 
in the use of additional funds is tho more necessary in vie'??' of the 
fact that the not return from most forms is not equal to the current 
interest rate on tho amount invested. 

David L. Wiokbns. 
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C ROP Reports in United To many people tho Government 
States Made Impartially, crop reports ai-e a thing of luys- 
with Farmers Cooperating tery. Comparatively few people 

have any idea of the vast amount 
of work and care involved in the making of a crop report. The 
oflicid reports of the Department of Agriculture now cover about 7*1 
crops ana practically all classes of livestock. Keports are issued 
monthly thoughout the year. 

The basic information upon which all of these crop and livestock 
reports are built is furnished by farraere themselves. Nearly 300,000 
ymuntary crop correspondents, over 90 per cent of whom are farmers, 
are enrolled in the crop-reporting service. These men servo without 
compensation, except for certain bulletins and reports which are sent 
to them. Many have been reporting for more thim a ciuartor of a 
century; a number have been reporting for nearly 50 years. Miuiy 
of these men take great pride in furnishing thorough infonuation 
and go to considerable trouble to gather the facts. 

These crop correspondents are divided into groups, and for all of 
the important crops information is gathered from s^arato groups in 
order to check one lot of infonnation against tho other. Some of 
these correspondents report direct to the Washington office and somo 
of them to one of the 41 field offices of the division. Each of these 
offices is in charge of a trained agricultural statistician, and in the 
larger States fi-om one to thi'eo assistant statisticians are also em¬ 
ployed. 

' Questionnaires to Correspondents 

Each of the field offices maintains a corps of correspondent'! to 
whom questionnaires are sent from time to time. Tho stalistieiaJis 
and their assistants are required to travel throughout their States 
during the growing season to familiaiize themselves with the condi¬ 
tions and to furnish to the Washington office the accurate information 
concerning the situation at any given time. The inform ation gathered 
by the field offices is summarized and sent to Washington a day or two 
in advance of each report. The information secured direct by Iho 
Washington office is tabulated in Washington and used us a check on 
tho infonnation furnished by the field offices. It sometimes happens, 
but very infromicntly, because of failure of mail to arrive, that tho 
reports received direct in Washington are tho only soui-ee of informa¬ 
tion for the making up of a particular report. 

All of the issued reports are prepared by a crop-reporting board 
composed of a chairman and from five to seven members who are 
nommated by the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. The board is made up of 
one to three membera of the Washington staff; the remaining mem¬ 
bers are composed of agricultural statisticians in charge of field 
offices, from three to four of whom are called in each mouth to assist 
in making the report. During the year statisticians from practically 
every State are called in to act as members of the board. 

Factors in Making Reports 

In the making of a crop report, two important factors must be 
considered. First comes the acreage. A prdiminary estimate of the 
acreage planted to various crops is made as of July 1. These estimates 
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are used throughout the season \mless there is reason, for change 
Wause of hoavjr abandonuient. In the case of cotton, an estimate 
of abandonment is made as of September I. The estimates of acreage 
are based on reports from many thousands of fanners who report the 
acreage for their own farms. Tn some States where an annual enu¬ 
meration is made by the assessors, the results of these enumerations 
are iised, and recently a crop meter has been devised which is used to 
measure the linear feet of each kind of crop along selected highways. 
The measurements for the current year are compared with measure¬ 
ments along identical routes the preceding year. 

The second factor is the condition or probable yield. Up to 
hai'vest time this is based on condition reports, ('ori’cspondents are 
asked to estimate crop prospects on the basis of percentage of a 
nonnal crop, a “normal” crop or “bill” yield (represented by 100 
per cent) being defined as that yield which is expected when the 
season is favorable and insects and diseases have caused little or no 
damage. The indicated yield is worked out mathematically by a 
t-tudy of the relation of condition to yield in previous years. For 
example, if the five-year average condition ot wheat for a given 
State on July 1 wore reported as 70 per cent of normal and the five- 
year average yield for the same period wore 14 bushels, a 100 per 
cent condition would bo 20 bushels, or 14 divided by 70. The “par” 
(or JOG per cent yield) would be 20 bushels. 

Precautions Against “Leaks” 

Extreme precautions are taken to prevent anyone not connected 
with the service from securing advance information as to what any 
particular report will be. All of the reports from the field offices 
covering important crops are sent direct to the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture where they are placed in a locked box awaiting the morning 
of the day when the report is to he released. On January 1 each 
year the Secretary issues a series of regulations which fix the date 
and the hour that each report will bo released throughout the year. 

On the morning of the day the report is to bo released, the chair¬ 
man of the cro[)-repoiiing board, with one or two members, goes to 
the office of the Secretary of Agriculture, frequently as early as 4 or 
5 a. m. Here they are given the reports received up to that time 
from tlio field offices. These reports are carried back to the rooms 
of the crop-reporting board under guard, and as soon as the reports 
reach the room the uoom are securely hjekod. On the evening before, 
all of tlio telephones and buzKors are disconnected in the board room 
and the windows are secmroly covered with opa<iue glass and sealed, 
so no one can give simials to the outside. Under no consideration is 
anyone permitted to leave the crop-reporting board room. 

Last-Minute Procedure 

Abotit 16 minutes before the time of the release the Secretary of 
Agriculture is admitted to the rooms to review and approve the 
report. About two minutes before the time set for the release, the 
ohainnan of the board with one or two members and the Seoretary 
of Agri<nilture ioavo the room under guard and go to an adjoining 
room, where a number of telephone and tolograpn inslniments are 
installed. As soon as the chairman enters the room all of the news- 
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paper mea and others present are requested to get inside of a white 
chalk line about 3 feet from the instruments. The chairman of tho 
board places a copy of the report face down at each instruniontj and 
exactly at the minute and second set for release the sjgfual is fjhon. 
Each newspaper man or other reporter rushes to his instrunienli and 
thus the information is telephoned or telegraphed to all parts of tho 
country. 

The cotton report is the only one which is released during trading 
hours. All the other reports are released after the exchange is closed. 
To pi'event confusion, the cotton exchanges close 5 minutes prior 
to the release of the report and do not reopen until 15 mmutes after 
its release. On the morning following the release of the report a 
summary of it is usually to be found in all important newspapers 
throughout the country. 

W. F. Caulandi-u 

C ROTALARIA Pays in One of the greatest needs for poor soils 
Soil Improvement on and especially the sandy lands of the 
Sandy Southern Land South is a vigorous legume that can 

be used for soil improvement. Fortu¬ 
nately, there are plants of this sort, and those are used to a limited 
extent. Velvet beans, cowpeas, and beggarweod are all good green- 

manure crops, but 
there is perhai)a 
none that exceeds in 
(juantity of organic 
matter produced 
and in ease of cul¬ 
ture certain apoci<'s 
of crotalaria Tho 
crotalarias are 
mostly tropical and 
subtropical animals, 
though a few of the 
smaller species are 
natives of the Houth- 
eru States. They 
are killed at a tem¬ 
perature of 28° F. 

Of all tho species 
tried during recent 
years by the United 
States Di'partmeut 
of Agriculture, in co¬ 
operation with the 
Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
those giving most 
promise are Oro- 
talaria striata (fig. 
62) and C. serieea, 
and of these the first mentioned is now being used by many orange 
growers and farmers in Florida. C. striata has three-parted loaves, 
while those of O. sericea are one bladed. Both have yellow llowora. It 
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is notyetknown how far north. C. siriato will be useful, butitcau possibly 
be used as a summer green-manure crop as far north as South Carolina. 

In Florida the planting of crotalaria may bo done at any time, 
but preferably before March 15. In bearing orchards planting 
should be done in rows so that early cultivation need not bo stopped. 
The plants may be cut two or three times in a season and the cuttings 
left on the gi-ound to be turned under in winter. 

Valuable on Florida Sands 

Crotalaria offers great promise for the improvement of the poor 
Norfolk sands so common in Florida, especially on the central ridge 
of the State. It does well on the poorest sands, while beggarweod 
will not thrive unless a crop of crotalaria has fimt been turned under. 
On these poor sands in Florida a profitable rotation can be established 
after crotalaria has been allowed to produce seed before being turned 
under. Corn can then be planted in March and the volunteer 
crotalaria allowed to grow after the corn is laid by in July. A heavy 
growth carrying enough seed to reproduce will result and may be 
turned under in November, to bo followed by a winter crop of oats, 
thus giving two cash crops in one year with a green-manure crop to 
maintain productivity. In 90 to 100 days during midsummer, 
when all regular farm crops have been laid by, crotalaria will make 
a heavy growth and add a large quantity of nitrogen to the soil. 

Seed may be sown at from 5 to 20 pounds per acre. When heavy 
soedings are made the hay will be finer anci the yield greater, but 
thin soedings produce most seed. For getting a start a seeding of 
6 or 6 pounds is quite satisfactory, as the seed produced will bo 
enough to reproduce a heavy stand and leave a largo quantity to bo 
harvested. Crotalaria striata begins blooming in about 60 dajrs 
from sowing, but produces seed irregularly through the season, while 
C. seriem blooms later but seeds more \iniformly. 

Amount of Nitrogen in Crotalaria 

The quantity of nitrogen found in a crop of crotalaria has boon 
found tiO vary from 83 to 207 pounds per acre. When the growth 
is turned under after seeds have ripened, the plants decay slowly 
and hence furnish nitrogen over a longer period than when the plants 
are turned umlor young. More organic matter and nitrogen are 
prodiu'ed by <’rotalaria than by most legumes adapted to these 
sandy soils of the extreme South. 

The hay of Crotalaria striata has been nsod, but its value is as yet 
uncertain. As a soil improver, however, it amply pays its way. 

A. J, PlElTJJES. 


D airy and Poulti^ it is upon current production of butter 
Storage Figures Aid and (^gs that current demand for 
Farmers and Buyers those products is largel;^ dependent for 
supplies. But production varies con¬ 
siderably at different seasons of the year, whereas demand is a more 
constant factor. 'Phis fact has caused the storing of both butter and 
eggs to become an (^tensive practice. Each year vast quantities of 
both products are carried in cold storage from the season of heavy 
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production, to the season of lighter production. The production of 
butter in the United States now approximates a billion and a half 
pounds annually. The total quantity in cold-storage warohousos at 
the peak of the storing season on September 1, 1927, was 163,000,000 
pounds, equivalent to more than one-tenth of the total year’s pro¬ 
duction. There are no adequate measures of egg production, but peak 
holdings of eggs during the past few yearn have been close to 10,- 
000,000 eases. 

After goods are placed in cold storage they remain a part of the 
supply. They may be used at any time to supplement that part of 
current production which moves directly into consumption. It is 
therefore as important for the producer and the distributor of butter 
or eggs to be informed about the storage situation as it is to be 
informed about production. The primary purpose of storing is to 
prevent shortages duiing periods of light production, and many 
operators store for that reason rather than for speculation, but such 
operations obviously have a speculative angle since there is no cer¬ 
tainty regarding the time when goods win be removed. Hemoval 
depends upon various factom, such as the cost of the goods when 
stored, later price changes which determine when profits may bo 
realized, and the wilhngness of storage operators to seek greater 
profits through holding for anticipated price advances. 

The furnishing of mformation regarding storage reserves was first 
undeitaken by the department some 10 years ago when a system of 
reports on quantities of bul tor and eggs in store as well as numerous 
other commodities, was inauguiated. These reports were at first on 
a monthly basis. Monthly reports, however, failed to afford the 
industries concerned the full protection needed, because during the 
interval between the release of monthly reports vast quantities of 
goods moved into or out of storage. The storage movement of bu tter 
during an active month has frequently exceeded 40,000,000 pounds. 
Changing markets during such periods always make for great risks. 
It is thus obvious that frequent ropoits are helpful. 

Storage Reports Increased 

When branch offices of the former Bureau of Markets were estab¬ 
lished in several of the lamer butter and egg markets during the 
war, arrangements were made for daily storage reports covering meal 
movements. In 1924, those arrangements were extended to include 
prompt weekly reports covering a larger number of storage centers. 
With respect to dairy and poultry products, daily reports are now avail¬ 
able showing complete storage movements in 10 important markets. 
Weekly reports cover a total of 26 markets, and the monthlyreport 
previously mentioned includes all warehouses in the United States. 
Cities selected for the weekly report represent not only various 
geoCTaphio sections, but also include points at which the bulk of 
total United States stocks are stored. 

Daily reports contain information regarding storage movements of 
the previous day, and weekly reports issued each Monday indicate 
stocks on hand the previous Saturday. Monthly reports can not be 
placed on such a timely basis because they include all warehouses in 
the United States, large and small, but the usual release date is not 
later than the twelfth of the month, at which time the stocks for the 
first of the current month are reported. 
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That the more frequent releases have done much to take the guess 
work out of storage statistics is evidenced by the fact that prior to 
the monthly release many private individuals, firms and trade 
organizations now make estimates of total United States stocks with 
the weekly reports as a basis. In many cases this is done with 
remarkable accuracy, and the monthly rcleaso frequently is regarded 
principally as a confirmation of trade estimates. Sucessful estimat¬ 
ing, of course, is more than a mere mathematical process. In order 
to make accurate estimates, changes must be noted which are knovTi 
to have occurred, such as earliness or lateness of season, or the 
adoption of new merchandising methods on the part of producers or 
hhippoi’s whereby marketing is more diieot, resulting in more or less 
storing at interior warehouses. 

Reports Benefit All Concerned 

Storage statistics are of value to all branches of the dairy and 
poultry industries. Many producers do irot make a dii-ect use of 
any statistics, because they do not know how, or because their co¬ 
operative association is marketing their product, or because they ai;o 
willing to lot others do their thinking. But even though the indi¬ 
vidual producer may not use statistics, some one between the pro¬ 
ducer and the market will use them. It may be the manager of the 
cooperative association or the independent dealer. Statistics are 
thus indirectly of value to the producer since^their use by marketing 
agencies tends to keep supply and demand in a consistent relation 
to each other. Statistics afford the producer an opportunity to 
understand price changes. They can mso be used to aid producers 
in adjusting production policies. Many producei's have so shifted 
their breeding or feeding programs as to realize heavier production 
(luring those parts of the year when market supplies are ordinarily 
lowest and prices are ordinarily highest. Such adjustments must be 
made in advance. Among the principal faetoi’S upon which pro¬ 
ducers may rely in making their plans is an intelligent use of basic 
statistics. However, the producer or distributor who uses statistics, 
must interpret them in the light of his own business. 

Leon M. Davis. 


D airy Associations In 1906, when the first dairy-herd-im- 
to Improve Herds provomeut-assoeiation work was started 
Increasing Rapidly m the United States, the most optimis- 
tio and far-sightod dairymen would not 
havo prophesied the groat growth in numbers, m dovolopment, and 
hi the elFi'ct which thoso associations have had in this country. Little 
did tho 31 original members realize that in 22 years' time their num¬ 
bers would bo incloosed to over 23,000, and the number of cows from 
239 I/O over 414,000. 

Such, however, has been tho progress of tho work. It has been 
unmarked by <my setbacks except /or the years during our partici¬ 
pation in tho World War when it was extremely difficult to gotcom- 
potont testers for Iflieso organizations. Table 5 shows the growth in 
numbers of associations from 1906 to 1928. 
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Table 6. —Growth in numbers of associations from 1906 to 1987 


Year 

Number 
of asso¬ 
ciations 

States 

repre¬ 

sented 

Year 

Number Stales 
of asso- repro 
ciatloiis sentod 

4()H 30 

782 38 

947 40 

IftfW. - - 

I 

40 

211 

1 

11 

26 

1920.—, 

1910 . 

192'). 

19lfi . 

1928.—- 




Figure 63 shows the location of the 837 organizations on January 
1, 1927. 

The modest program attempted by the pioneers of this moveinenfc 
in the United States was “to promote the dahy interests of its 
members, and particularly to provide means and methods for fesfiug 
the milk of the cows of the members periodically. ’’ The tester imule 
his regular monthly visit to each member as in the present-day 



Fig. 63.—Location of dairy-hord-improvemont associations in United States on January lOJj? 


oi^anization. The primary purpose of testing was to develo|) henls 
of economical production by locating the profitable cows aixl fur¬ 
nishing information which would enable the members to weed out 
from their herds those animals not producing milk and buttorfat 
economically. 

Scope of Work Broadened 

In the main the goal of the daiiy-herd-imi)rovement association 
to-day is the same as that of the early association. The scope of 
the work has been broadened, however, by means of studies of opera¬ 
tion of individual associations, analyses of the records, and herd 
studies. It has been found that the greatest efficiency in milk pro¬ 
duction can not be derived from selection alone. Selection is a nni- 
damental factor of heml improvement, but it needs to be supiile- 
mented by proper feeding practices, effective herd managemenf, and 
better breeding. All of these principles are brought into play by the 
competent tester of to-day. 
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Tho beat test of the efTieieney of these asao(‘iatioris is to find out 
whether they have aeeoniplishod their purpose: tho l)uildmg up of 
production and economy <»f production. Studios of records of indi¬ 
vidual cows have siiown that incroaso in production is usually aoooni- 
panied by an incnuiso in tho economy of that production. The fol¬ 
lowing data show the inc.roasea that have been uiado. 

The first association in 190(5 with 239 cows had an average produc¬ 
tion of r),33(5 pounds milk and 215 pounds butterfat per cow. By 
1910, aft.er four years’ testing, tho production was 0,170 pounds 
milk and 204 pounds butterfat. This increafie in production per 
cow w as accompanied by an increase in income over food cost from 
$20.99 per cow to $‘10.44. 

In spite of tho organization of new associations, many of them with 
low ])roducing herds, the average production per cow in the dairy- 
hord-improvoment associations in this country is steadily increasing, 
as shown iu Table 6. 


Tablk 0. --Averaoe milk and butterfat production of coxon in dairtthcrd-improve- 
merit associations from which records were received hi/ Bureau of Dairy Industry 
{U)J0-U)d7) 


Year 

Associa¬ 

tions 

Cows 

Milk 

prodiio- 

tion 

Butterfat 

proiluc- 

tion 

Prior to 1920.... 

Jfumher 

120 

tfumber 
21,234 
26,860 
OG, 102 
108,312 
IK). 908 

Pounds 

6,077 

7,000 

7,257 

7,322 

Pounds 

248 

I051A .,. , , ____,. 

106 

279 

1925........ 

371 

286 

1926.......—.-. 

409 

1 288 

1927. 

420 

7,410 

1 . . 

295 


Dairy-herd-improveinout associations are rapidly growing in uum- 
bom, iu members, and in herds on test. They are aecomplishing the 
result for which they were inaugurated—greater production per cow 
with an increased <'conomy of production, (lousidering tho reniark- 
ablo j-osults already accomplished, who can predict tho ofloot of those 
associations during tho next 10 years? 

JosKi’H B. Pabkkr, 


D airy BuUs should Be When selecting a dairy bull, every 
Chosen for Ability to breeder and dairyman should take 
Raise Herd Income into consideration tho ability of tho 

animal to iruTOaso tho production of 
his herd. Tho surest way of sele(iUng a bull that can do this is to 
choose one thati has already domonstratod his ability to increase pro¬ 
duction when mated with cows of ocpial or higher production than 
tho cows in th(i herd iu which ho is to bo used. In a few years, when 
his daughters ix'gin producing, such a bull will greatly increase the 
income from tho herd. 

Investigations carried on by the department show that in ono dis¬ 
trict a purebred dairy bull was mated with cows that averaged 489 
pounds of i)utteirfat n year. Six of his (laughers averaged 675 pounds 
of butterfat a y('ar. This was an average me.roaso of 186 pounds, or 
of 1,U(5 pounds for the six daughters. At 40 cents a pound forbutter- 
fat iho total value of tliis iuereaso Is $440.40. This moans that with 
tho same number of (wws, and with no greater cost except slightly 
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more feed, these six daughters return a yearly income of $446.40 
more than their dams. 

If the dau'yman selects a bull that do6s_ not have the ability to 
increase the production of his herd, succeeding generations of heifers 
may be such poor producers as to reduce the income so greatly that 
discouragement and even failure may result. A purebred bull of 
the same breed and in the same district as the bull mentioned above 
was mated with cows that averaged 490 pounds of butterfat a year. 
Ten of his daughters averaged 280 pounds of butterfat a year. This 
was an average decrease of 219 pounds, or 2,190 pounds for tho 10 
daughters. At 40 cents a pound for butterfat the yearly loss amounts 
to $876. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to increase the production of 
dairy herds through the use of purebred bulls when the herd aver¬ 
age is 300 pounds of butterfat or loss a year per cow. As production 
increases from 300 to 400 pounds of butterfat, it becomes more and 
more difl&cult to find bulls that will increase production; and when 
the herd average is above 400 pounds of butterfat per cow, only 
about one-half of the bulls studied by the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
were able to increase the production of their daughters over that of 
the dams of the daughteis. 

Results from 200 Purebred Bulls 

A study of 200 purebred dairy bulls each having five or more daugh¬ 
ters whose yearly milk and butterfat records could be compared with 
the yearly milk and butterfat records of their dams showed that of 9 
bulls which were used in herds where the dams averaged yearly 200 
pounds or less of butterfat, every one increased the production of the 
daughters over that of the dams of the daughters. Out of 49 bulls 
which were used in herds that averaged between 200 and 300 pounds 
of butterfat, 44 increased and 5 decreased production. Of tho 85 
bulls used in herds that averaged from 300 to 400 pounds of butter¬ 
fat, 57 increased and 28 decreased production. Out of 57 bulls 
used in herds that averaged 400 pounds of butterfat or over, 28 
increased and 29 decreased production. 

These figures show that it is only the best class of purebn'd bulls 
that are capable of materially increasing production in high-producing 
dairy herds. There is little hope, then, for herds in which grade and 
scrub sires are used. Since only one-fourth of the dairy bulls are pure¬ 
bred, the first gi-eat forward movement in dai^-herd inprovement is 
the elimination of the scrub and grade sue. The second step is tho 
elimination of all inferior purebred sires. And tho third and final step 
is the general use of good, proved bulls, that is, bulls that have already 
demonstrated their ability to increase the production of a higli- 
producing dairy herd. 

W. E. WiNTBEMEYER. 


D airy Cattle studies What is the normal weight of a cow 
Indicate Effect of for a given age? From a survey of 
Feeding on Growth dairy literature on this subject* it 

appears that average weights ob¬ 
tained in the course of feeding trials have been regarded as indi<‘ations 
of normal growth. This method of judging growth has piuhably boon 
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dup to tlio facti that woiglit data arc more readily obtained, than meas- 
urcnu'iila of stature. In connoolion with the breeding projects carried 
on in the Bureau of Daiiy Industry oxpcruncntal herds, it Jias been 
possible to obtain additional inforinaUon on this problem. Many 
weight records have been studied in an elfort to discover to what ex- 
t('nt llie gains made prior to maturity follow a definite principle or 
law of growth. 

Alliiough organisms, whether plant or animal, apparently gain at 
difi'ereut raU's during the various stages of their growth period, yet the 
chaufjes are consisU'utrly uniform and usually the growth trend follows 
a typical curve. 
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Fki. M. Avwugo volghtH loi Iho ftiht «h yciiro of life of llolatoln helfors at the exiierimeotal farm 
vl tho Bureau of Dairy Industry* JSaltHvlllo, Md. 


In Figure 04 tlie average weights of Holstein heifers in tho experi- 
mental lioi’d at BcltsvUlo, Md., have been plotted over a growth period 
of six .veal's. The number of animals represented vary in number 
from 28 to 7. An independent study has been made of tho 7 animals 
upon which weights were obtained throughout the six years, and no 
oxitatanding dilTerenco was observed between tbeir weight trend and 
tho one on the mass population. Assuming that there is no hereditary 
cheek on growth, the curve in Figure 04, tlieroforo, may bo regarded as 
a reliable index of the weights wliieb can be attained by Holstein cows 
grown under conditions oi feed similar to those provided at Boltsvillo. 
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During tlie first year of life almost equal gains were made during 
each six-month period. These gains amounted to 263 pounds fr<>m 
birth to 6 months and 266.7 pounds from 6 months to the ago of 1 
year. After the first year the semiannual gains decreased, a per¬ 
ceptible slackening of the rate of gain taking place following the age 
of 2 years. Since these animals were bred between 15 and 20 months 
of age, it may bo inferred that pregnancy was one factor which caused 
smatler gains. 

The breaks in the growth curve as it approaches the horizontal are 
now a source of investigation. Presumably these changes in growth 
are the result of calving. The curve indicates, however, that when a 
loss in weight took place it was only temporary and not more than 54.4 
pounds on the average for a six-month interval. 


Animals Still Increasing at Six Years of Age 

It is of especial importance to note that at 6 years of age the 
animals were still increasing in weight. There is reason to believe 
that the gains obtained at this age indicated actual growth and not 
merely a deposition of fat accompanying maturity. Just how long 
growth can continue in the case of the cow is a matter of speculation. 
The present data indicate that it may continue beyond the age of six 
years. 

It must be remembered that domesticated animals were used in 
these investigations and environmental conditions were provided, so 
that growth would be attained at an economic advantage. Nu tritional 
influences especially have tended to promote rapid growth during 
certain periods of life. 


Table 7. —Average monthly weights of B7 Holstein heifers^ at the experiment farm of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry^ Beltsville, Md., for the first two years of life 


Age (months) 

Weight 

Gam 

Age (months) 

a.. 

Pounds 
97 2 
121 3 
164.6 

197.2 
252.8 
302 8 

360.2 
406 5 

460.2 
506 5 
552. S 
686.1 
626 9 

PouTids 

0 

24 1 
33 3 
42 6 
55 0 
60 0 
67 4 
46 3 
63 7 
46 3 
46 3 
33 3 
40.8 

13. 

1. 

14. 

2. 

16. 

3. 

16. 

4. 

17. 

6. 

18. 

a. 

19. 

7. 

20_ _ _ 

8. 

21. 

9. 

22. 

10. 

23.. 

11. 

24. 

12. 




Weight 


Pounds 
0()2 {) 
708. a 
745.4 
775.0 
Hl!2.0 
8 

880.« 
1 ) 12.0 
043. f» 
9B2.4 
1,015.7 
1,05fl.fi 


Gam 


Pounds 

35.1 
40 3 

87.1 
81.fi 
8fi. I 

27.8 

40.8 
31.4 
31. fi 

0 

;w. 3 
40.8 


The Probable Effect of Milk Feeding 

Table 7 gives the average monthly weights of the heifora for the 
first two years of life. In the experiment carried on by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, about one day after birth each calf was removed from 
its dam and placed in the calf bam. It was then fed whole milk for 
two weeks, after which it was gradually changed to skim milk and 
was kept on a full skim-milk diet after 4 weeks of age. At the ago of 
6 months it no longer received skim milk. 

The table shows that although there wore approximately equal 
gains during each six-month interval of the first year, the proi>ablo 
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pfToct of milk foeditig; i.s an increasing gain in weight from birth to the 
ago of 6 months. Af ter skim-milk feeding is disoontinuod at 6 months 
of ago there is a doelino in the rate of gam. In other words, there is 
some evidence of the existence of a growth cycle, the maximum of 
which is reached at 6 months. The fact that monthly increases in 
W('igljt become loss after the removal of skim milic from the ration 
shows the need for conducting experimental feeding tests for the pur¬ 
pose of determining the effect of continiiing milk feeding beyond the 
ago of 0 months. 

Sever ill questions demanding solution through research of this 
nature are suggested by the data. If calves can consume milk for a 
longer preliminary period, at what age will the gains begin to slacken? 
Would a delay in the turning of the weight curve toward the hori¬ 
zontal bo followed by larger animals at maturity and higher producing 
ability? Furthermore, would early maturity of production accom¬ 
pany this earlier maturity of growth? Evidence has already accu¬ 
mulated showing that greater gains can be obtained by prolonging 
the feeding of skim milk for at least several raont lis beyond the initial 
si.x-month period, and it is hoped that as further data are obtained, 
information of an exceedingly practical nature concerning the rela¬ 
tionship between longer milk feoding and the promotion of earlier 
maturity will bo forthcoming. 

G. W. IIekvby. 


D airy Cow Market Located in the heart of one of the 
at South St. Paul most important dairying districts of the 
Largest in World United States, the South St. Paxil live¬ 
stock market is the largest distributing 
center for commercially sold dairy cows in the world. Shipments 
from tliat market go into all sections of the United States and into 
a number of foreign countries. During the past year, for instance, 
buyers in 22 States ranging from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts 
and from the Canadian boundary to the Gulf of Mexico purchased 
daily cattle on tlio South St. Paul market. Foreign countries 
supplied during that time bioludod Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. 

The principal outlet for these dairy cattle is naturally to the 
larger dairying sections of the Middle West, embracing parts of 
Minnesota, WMconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, and a oonsidorablo volume 
of tliis stock is also sent to tlie more important dainring regions in 
the East, particularly those of Now York and Pennsylvania. 

The volume of this business in dairy cows has shown a steady 
expansion. During the five-year period beginning with 1922 yearly 
shipments from the South St. Paul market rose from a total of 27,064 
for 1922 to nearly 60,000 head in 1926. The gi-eatest growth began 
in 1924 when many farmers found that income derived from their 
dairying was one of their main and most dependable sources of 
revenue. 

In 1922, 27,064 head of dairy cattle were shipped from the St. Paul 
market; in 1923, 33,843 were shipped: in 1924, 60,761; in 1926, 
66,867; and in 1926, 69,361 head were shipped. 

Sources of supply for most of these dairy cattle sold at South St. 
Paul include the dairying areas of Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. In those shipments are found stock from some of the 
best herds in these States. Types cover aE grades from the ordinary 
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scrub cow to the blue-ribboned purebred, but the great bulk of the 
supply consists of high-grade animals. Breeds represented include 
all of the standard dairy types and these are offered in about the 
following order: Holstein, Shorthorn, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire, 
and Brown Swiss. A considerable number of crossbreds are offered. 

All cattle sold for dairying purposes on this market, for shipment 
either interstate or intrastate, are required by both Federal and 
State laws to undergo the tuberculin test. This test is «von undei' 
the supervision of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, in 



Fig. eS.—Load of dairy cows shipped from South St Paul market 


cooperation with the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, and as¬ 
sures the purchaser that he is obtaining animals which are free frojii 
tuberculosis. 

C. A. Mauzolf. 


D airy Cow’s output For many years the idea has prevailed 
Usually Not Limited that one of the reasons for low pro- 
by Eating Capacity duction of the dairy cow is that she 
is unable to consume sufficient food 
to provide for a large quantity of milk and butterfat, or, in other 
words, that a cow’s production is limited by her ability to consume 
a sufficient quantity of food nutrients. A study of this relation was 
made with tne production and feed consumption records of 55 pure¬ 
bred Holsteins and 45 purebred Jerseys that have completed yearly 
official tests in the herd used for expenmental breeding investigations 
in the Bureau of Dairy Industry at Beltsville, Md. 

As far as possible, these cows were tested under the same condi¬ 
tions, all influencing factors thus being eliminated excojit the factor 
of inheritance for production. The cows, however, wore tested under 
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such conditions as to ponuit the inaxinuini pnxhiction of ihoir 
hereditary capacity. They were fed acconiinfj; to their re(|nireniftiits 
for tiic quantity of milk th(\v produced and for the miiintenam-o of 
ihoir laxly weight. At least. 10 |)er cent in e.xcess of tho standai’d 
nxiuirements was IWl in order (.o avoid any possible chock, from a 
mitritivo standpoint, to tho production of their maxinium amount 
of milk and hutt.erfat.. ICvery 1.') d»iys tho ration was adjusted to tho 
requirements of the cows. Tho animals were kept iti box stalls and 
were milked (hrc'o times a day throughout tho year. Tho feeds used 
were alfalfa hay, corn silage, soakocl driod-bcot pulp, and a grain 
mixture m ith approximately 18 por cent of digestible protein. No 
pastaire was allowed during tho year wliilo on tost, in order that it 
might bo possible to determine the exact quantity of feed consumed. 


Feeding Capacity and Production 

Among those 65 Ifolstoins aand 45 Jei*soys wore animals representing 
a variety of typos. Yot when curves were plotted showing their 
production, food requirements, and feed consumption from month to 



Fki. 66. (’oiupariHOU of milk produciion, food roqmromonta. and food consuinntion of Mabel’s 
Mary Jaiio 4f)718(); nno fi yoars, 1 month, 20 days; milk pioauetion 12,227 pounds, battorfat pro¬ 
duction 632,76 pounds; bred Novomhor 2d 


month, it was shown that with very few oxooptions these cows wore 
able to oonstimo more nutrients than the feeding standards indicated 
wore roqniro<l for their production. Flgm-o 66 compares tho milk 
j)i'odn(ition, food re(piiromonts, and fee<j consumption of a repre¬ 
sentative cow in tho dairy herd at Beltsvillo, M<1. 

According to tho data obtained, ability to consume sufTicient food 
does not limit tho producing capacity of those cows, except possibly 
in tho early stage of their lactation. The majority of the cows reached 
the peak of their milk flow within 45 days after freshening. During 
tho first 30 to 40 days they usually did not consume sufliciont feed 
to meet their requirements. If a cow is in good flesh she usually 
draws somewhat on her body reserve to meet the demands of the 
heavy milk flow during this period. However, it is possible that 
had these cows boon able to consume suflicient nutrients to meet 
their requirements during this period, they might have reached a 
higher level of production and consequently have had a greater total 
production for the year. During tho remainder of the lactation period 
the cows with very few exceptions consumed more than enough 
nutrients to meet their requirements. Had they not been restricted 
84771 o_28-17 
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to a certain margin allowed over their calculated requirements, the 
actual consumption might have been considerably increased. 

A Scottish investigator ® states that the stomach capacity of a 
cow is fairly constant, and that an animal weighing 1,232 pounds 
can not consume and digest efficiently more than 32 pounds of dry 
matter per day, and one weighing between 896 to 1,008 pounds can 
not consmne and digest efficiently more than 26 pounds of dry 
matter per day. 

Average Weight of the Cows 

The Holstein cows in this study averaged 1,226 pounds in weight 
and consumed an average of 38.2 pounds of dry matter per day 
throughout the year, which is 6 pounds of diy matter per day more 
than the maximum amoimt claimed by Boutnom’. The Jersey cows 
had an average weight of 910 pounds and consumed an average of 
30.88 pounds diy matter per day, an average of almost 5 poimds of 
dry matter per day more than the maximum amount staled by Bout- 
flour for animals of this size. 

Tho maximum consumption of dry matter per day occurred in the 
case of a Holstein cow that consumed an average of 66.7 pounds of 
dry matter per day for a period of 30 days. Her average consumption 
of dry matter per day for the entire year was 55.7 pounds. This cow 
had an average weight of 1,409 poimds. 

The amount of dry matter that a cow may consume depends on tho 
proportion of grain and roughage fed in the ration. A pound of diy 
matter in hay or silage would be move bulky than a iiound of dry 
matter in grain. At tlie Huntley, Mont., station of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, a number of Holstein cows have been on a feeding 
experiment in which they received only hay, silage, and roots. On 
this bulky ration they were able to consume an average of 32.8 pounds 
of dry matter per day for the year. 

It is apparent that lack of capacity to consume sufficient feed is 
not a limiting factor in producing ability to the extent that it was 
formerly thought to be. 

Duncan Stuart. 


D airy Export Control Now Zealand, which was ooiupara- 
Plan of New Zealand tively unimportant 20 youfs ago as 
Affects U. S. Producer an exporter of dairy products, has 

come to be the most important single 
supplier of these products to Great Britain. It is second only to Den¬ 
mark in the total value of its surplus. Since the number of iieopio in 
NewZealandis 1,380,000, while the number of dairy cowsis 1,303,000, 
that small agricultural country mamtains practically one dairy cow 
per capita. Accordingly, its mghly developed dairy industiy is now 
predominantly dependent upon foreign markets. In the seasonal 
year ended July 31, 1927, the exports amoimtcd to 148,000,000 
pounds of butter and 172,000,000 pounds of cheese. The quantities 
retained for home consumption probably did not exceed 40,000,000 
pounds of butter and 7,000,000 pounds of cheese. 

A further condition entering into the New Zealand dairyman’s 
problem is the highly seasonal nature of his production. Somewhat 


* R. BoutflouT; Scottish Jour, of Agr., Vol. IX»No. I, pp 70-75. 
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more thaa three-fourths of New Zealand’s yearly production of 
butter and cheese falls within the six months, October to March, 
inclusive. The seasonal trend is complementary to that of the 
United States and other competing regions of the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere. If the supplies were spread more evenly throughout the year, 
demand could bo bettor maintained in British markets and the same 
output could be made more profitable to producers. 

An experiment in the extension of cooperative organization to 
marketing on a national scale has recently been made to promote a 
more orderly nuirketing of the surplus of butter and cheese from New 
Zealand, fi'ully 90 per cent of the dairy factories were already 
owned, financed, and_ controUed by the farmers themselves, but no 
centralized control existed for marketing. In 1923 the dairy produce 
export control act was passed establishing a control boai-d whose 
duties, broadly defined, were to control the export and sale of butter 
and cheese in the interests of the prodricers. The act was approved 
through a referendum vote by a majority of the dairy producers of 
the Dominion. 

The board consists of 2 Government nominees, 9 representatives 
of suppliers to dairy factories, and 1 person who represents manu- 
factmers of dairy produce. Funds for the adrainistrativo expenses of 
the board are provided by levies on all butter and cheese exported, 
amounting at present to the equivalent of about 6 cents per 100 
pounds on butter and 3 cents on cheese. 

Board’s Functions Modified 

The fimctions of the board have been modified since its formation. 
The enactment of the control measure in 1923 gave the board author¬ 
ity to market the produce in any way doomed fit by its members, 
but absohxte control involving tho pooling of the produce was not 
assumed until August 1, 1926, and price fixing has been actually 
ex<'rcised dxiring little more than four months from November 4, 
192(5, to March 14, 1927. During this period, in order to meet a 
situation growing out of a complication of abnormal market dovolop- 
nicnts, the board adopted a policy of inocting from time to time 
through its London agency with a committee of importers of Now 
Zealand butter and ehoeso for tho purpose of naming prices which 
should 1)0 the minimum selling prices for a time. An official state¬ 
ment published by tho board made it clear that it had “no intention 
of intoiTering witli the ordinary process by which economic factors 
determine the market level of price,” but, notwithstanding this 
declared policy, the opposition to absolute control was successful in 
forcing its abwidomnont by tho board. On July 23, 1927, the reso¬ 
lution. passed in 1926, adopting absolute control over all produce 
graded as from Augast 1,1926, was rescinded. 

Orderly Marketing Plan Retained 

But the Now Zealand control board has not abandoned all plans 
for orderly marketing. The importance of many of tho original 
aoUvitios still carried on by tho board is not to be minimized or over¬ 
shadowed by tho defeat of the board’s policy with reference to 
absolute control of marketing. At tho annual meeting of the board 
on July 13, 1927, it was unanimously resolved that its future policy 
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should comprise the following main planks: (1) Regulation of ship¬ 
ments of produce overseas by adjustments of quantities throughout 
the season; (2) supervision of loading, unloading, and handling of 
produce; (3) continuation of collective insurance of all produce; (4) 
supervision of the cold storage of produce after its arrival in Clrcai 
Bntain; (5) advertising New Zealand produce; (b) aiding in research 
work affecting the dairy industry; and (7) continued etfort toward 
quality improvement generally. 

The activities of the export control board may have an important 
bearing upon the competitive position of the Now Zealand dairy 
industry. From the point of view of the dairy interests of North 
America, the regulation of shipments, pai'ticularly, will have weight 
because shipments can be diverted from Great Britain to other out¬ 
lets to relieve that main outlet from depressing supplies. Aside 
from the demonstrated saving in the various marketing costs through 
collective bargaining, the activities under limited control may be 
expected to improve the quality of the product, to keep a supply 
continuously available in the markets of Great Bntain, and to ad¬ 
vertise effectively the relative value of the Now Zealand producl. 

P. P. Bkookkns. 


D airy Herds Improve In the inajority of cases the dairy- 
With Good Selection', man himself is responsible for the 
Feeding, and Breeding improvement or decline of his herd. 

It is tine that conditions such as 
disease and accidents, which are sometimes beyond the daiiyman’s 
control, temporarily affect production. In the long run, however, the 
dairyman can expect a steady improvement in Ms herd year after 
year if he follows the simple A B C's of dairying, wMch are as follows: 
(1) Careful selection, based on accurate records of production and 
feed consumption; (2) proper methods of feeding; and (3) better 
breeding. These are fundamental rales easily appned. If the daiiy- 
man is a member of the dairy-herd-improvement association he will 
have the ad\T.ce of the tester regarding the application of these 
practices. Whether or not they are apidied, however, depends upon 
the dairyman himself. 

Dairy farmem may bo divided into four classes: (1) 'Tho deep- 
thinkmg group with initiative and deterininatiou who study their 
problems and acquire Imowlcdge of proper practices through reading 
material and contact with successful dairymen; (2) those who acquire 
proper practices more or less blindly and are not concerned with tho 
reasons for such practices but follow thorn because some neighbor has 
been successful by doing so; (3) those who follow certain jjraeticos 
because they have been the custom of their family or their locality 
for many years; and (4) those who follow tho easiest method without 
giving any thought as to whether or not it is the best. 

The Test of Improvement 

The first group, because of the careful study given to the funda¬ 
mental rales of dairying, and because of the proper application of 
these rules, bring about a steady improvement in their herds. Tho 
test of improvement, in so far as the individual dairyman is concerned, 
is whether or not his herd is increasing in production with a corre- 
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spending decrease in cost, per hundred poimds of milk or per pound of 
butterfat. If his herd is constantly gaining in production and in 
economy of production, that dairyman is in a sounder position eco¬ 
nomically than the man whoso herd is not gaining. 

^^Can my herd bo built up in production?” is often asked. It not 
only can be done but has been done by largo numbers of dairymen. 
Definite reeords of ])r()(lu(‘tion of herds in dairy-herd-impiovement 
associations where the owners have constantly folhnved the right 
prineiples of sekudion, feeding, and breeding have demonstrated the 
feasibility of developing good herds. Some failures have resulted, as 
may be expected in any enterjmse. The successes, however, have far 
outmunbered the faiJures and as a whole the members have progressed 
rapidly. 

Records Covering Four Years 

Some associations, however, have jnembers who do not follow the 
methods of Line dairymen in Group 1. The records of one association, 
for instance, are available for four consecutive years. These reeords 
are available both for the association as a whole and for the individual 
herds. The association increased its average production per cow 
from 5,989 pounds of milk and 292 pounds of butterfat in 1922 to 
6,525 pounds of milk and 324 pounds of butterfat in 1925. The 
income above feed cost per cow also increased from $52.02 to $81,72 
during the same period. A study of the records of individual herds, 
however, showed a difference in results obtained. A comparison of 
two of the herds over the period of four yeai’s is shown in Table 8. 


TabIjK Z.’^Oom'parUon oj two kerda m one dairy-hcrd-impror<*mfni at^sodaUon 
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855 

7,518 
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0,422 

817 

7,018 

407 
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7,405 

415 

7,00H 

890 

Foiirt tt 


- 



7,005 

124 

0,084 

382 


At llu' ontl of four yoarw herd A had boon dovc'lopod to a piano of 
imich I)i{j:li('P production than that at tho ond of fcho firrit year’s tost. 
Herd 15, jilthough still a hig;h-producing herd at tho end of the four- 
ycar period, was, however, a much lowcr-^.roducing herd than at the 
ond of tho first year. There is a jmsibility, of course, that some 
factors beyond tho owner’s conti'ol caused siu'.h a marked decline as 
occurred in herd 15; but in all probability the owner of this herd did 
not practice all tho fundamental rules which every successful dairy¬ 
man must follow. 

Selection, feeding, and brooding, when properly applied, are the 
fundamental factors in building up a high-proaucing dairy herd. 
No dairyman can afford to neglect any one of them. The dairyman 
should sttidy his herd constantly, because it is upon him and not 
upon tho ht«xl that tho responsibility for improvement rests. 

J. B. Pa-rkhr. 
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D airy improvement Dairy-herd-improveraent psociations, 
Associations Test formerly called cow-testing associa- 
Both Cows and Bulls tions, have a twofold purpose: The 
testing of cows for economical pro¬ 
duction of milk and butterfat and the proving of shes. In testing 
cows for economical production, their food, production, and income 



Fig 67 —Kesulth of dairy Iierd-improvemonfc associations A, Better cows, B totter sires 


records are determined. Using these records the dairyman is able 
to cull out the low and unprofitable producers and to feed the ro- 
xnainder of the herd according to Imown production. To prove 
the sire the yearly production records of five or more of his unsoloctod 
daughters axe compared with the yearly production records of the 
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dams of the daughters. Thus the dairyman is able to determine 
the transmitting ability of the sire. 

A study made by the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the yearly 
records of cows in dairy-herd-improvoment associations shows that 
on account of low pi’oduction, about one-third of the dairy cows in 
this country ai’e being kept at a loss; that about ono-third yield little 
or no profit; and that practically all the profit comes from the other 
thii'd. A comparativo study of the production records of the 
daughters of purebred dairy bulls and the production records of the 
dams of the daughters shows that about one-third of the sires have 
daugh te rs whose a ver ago production is loss than that of the dams of the 
daughters. Such sires can not impi'ove the herd. In fact, the figures 
show that the use of such sires is pulhng production down about as 
fast as culling and bettor feeding methods are building it up. The 
records also show that another third of the sires have daughters that 
excel the dams by only a small margin and that the big improvement 
in daughters over their dams comes from the other third of the sires. 
Tho fact that the daughters do not excel their dams in production 
does not always prove that tho bull is inferior, but it does prove that 
ho is not good enough to head that particiilar herd. 

The testing of cows and the proving of sires constitute the twofold 
purpose of dairy-herd-improvoment associations. They take guess 
work out of feeding and chance out of breeding. 

J. C. McDowell. 


D airy Loss Annually A veritable “old man of the sea” is 
from Low-Grade Milk perched upon the shoulders of tho 
Runs to Huge Total daily industry. This encumbrance 

saps efficiency by causing dairymen 
a loss of untold millions of dollars each year through low grade milk 
which is sent to market. This loss is keenly felt by farmers who have 
had milk rejected by purchasers. Few people, however, realize the 
stupendous total which aggregates from those individual losses. 

About 10 years ago the records of one milk plant showed that 
annually over 60,000 gallons of sour milk wore rejected as unfit for 
market milk and returned to fanners to bo dumped or fed to swine. 
Another plant in 1926 rejected nearly 8,000 gallons of sour milk from 
April to October, inclusive. Those are not isolated occurrences. 
Praiiticnlly every milk dealer throughout tho countiy has had a 
similar experience. 

What then is tho entire yearly loss to tho industiy in tho United 
States duo to low-grade milk? In 1926 over 56 billion pounds of 
milk and cream wore consumed in the fluid state in this country. 
A conservative ostlinato, based on available data, indicates that the 
loss to farmers through sour milk amounts to over $6,000,000 
annually in the fluid-railk industry alone. Probably an even larger 
amount is lost through milk and cream which are not sour but have 
flavors and odors which render them unsalable. Those flavors are 
often caused by feeds, such as garlic, improperly led silage, and 
bittorwood, as well as by careless handling. If there is added to 
this the unmarketable milk and cream offered for sale to dairy- 
manufacturing plants, such as creameries, oondonsorios, choose fac¬ 
tories, and ice-cream plants, the total would amount to at least 
$20,000,000 aimually. These figures include only material which is 
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actually rejected. A considerable amount ol off-flavored milk and 
cream is accepted -whioh. can not be made into high-grade dairy 
products. The resulting manufactured products must be sold at 
relatively low prices, and the returns to dairy farmers ai‘6 correspond¬ 
ingly low. 

No industry, oven a prosperous one, can afford to shoulder such a 
load. If such losses occurred in any other of the j^iant trade channels 
of this countjy, instant steps would bo taken to find and corroc,t tho 
trouble. Efficiency experts, factory-management studies, research 
laboratories, engineers—all would bo used to solve the problem. 

Progress in Dairy Sanitation 

Is this “old man of the sea” saddled forever upon tho daiiy indus¬ 
try? By no means. His grip is loosening rapidly and he may bo 
shaken off by concerted effort. Two things pomt to his ultimate 
elimination. One is the progress already made in dairy sanitation; 
the other is the fact that the solution of the problcin is already 
pretty well worked out. Great strides have been made in overcom¬ 
ing this waste. It was not so many years ago that sour milk on 
tho breakfast table was a fairly common occurrence. Now one can 
travel almost anywhere and be assured of purchasing swoot, palat¬ 
able milk. All this has come about in spite of the fact that tho 
milk supply of this country is much more complex than it tised to bo. 
Milk is now transported hundreds of miles to the city, whereas it 
used to come from closely adjacent territory. 

Cleanliness and refrigeration are the only weapons needed to win 
tho struggle. The fundamentals underlying clean milk production 
have been found to bo relatively fow and simple. Clean, healthy, 
carefully fed cows, small-top milking pads, sterflizod daily utensils, 
and prompt cooling and cold storage will do much toward banishing 
sour and badly flavored milk and other dairy products. 

Many agencies are at work to simplify and stimulate good dairy 
practices. Government and State organizations, milk dealers, dairy 
associations, and other agencies aro cooperating in tho work. Not 
the least encouraging sign is the attitude taken by some organiza¬ 
tions of dairy fanners. Those associations aro employing men to 
visit members’ farms to aid in correcting defects. Through such 
organizations, working from the inside, will come much of tho future 
progress of the industry. 

Ernest Kelly. 


D airy Market Finds The custom of permitting cream to 
Sweet-Cream Butter sour before churning developed ceu- 
Gains Public Favor turies ago, no doubt as a matter of 
necessity rather than of choice. The 
separation of cream by gravity, the accumulation of a sufficient 
^ount of cream to make a churning, and the difficulty of maintain¬ 
ing low; temperatures naturally resulted in the cream becoming sour 
before it was churned. 

When the factory system of butter making was introduced in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, the souring or ripening of 
cream previous to churning was a custom so well established that the 
creamery butter maker adopted it as a matter of course. Even after 
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the factory boparator came into general use and sweet milk was 
delivered to the cj-eamery, this custom was not changed. Indeed 
the ripening of the cream was such an important stop in butter mak¬ 
ing that the use of a starter, consisting of a cidturo of lactic-acid- 
producing bacteria, became a general practice in order that the 
doveloinueut of a di'hirable acid flavor might be assured. 

Whei\ State agricultui-al experiment stations weie established many 
of them '-tiidied vaiious problems in connection with butter making. 
In 1889 the West Virginia e.xperiment station reported that the col¬ 
lege cieamery had established a good demand for sweot-cream butter. 
The lotlov ing year the Iowa station reported that sweet-cream butter 
stoied in a cellar kept better than sour-cream butter. In 1892 LeClair 
of the St. riyacintho Dairy School, Quebec, Canada, recommended 
Pasteuiizing sweet cream, cooling it, holding it for thiee hours, adding 
30 per cent starter, then chiiniing it at once. After adopting this 
practice ho obtained fino-iuiality butter that was very uniform Irom 
day to day. Ho apparently did not, however, dotermine its keeping 
quality. 

Keeping Quality of the Product 

A study begun hi 1905 by the United States Dopai'tment of Agri¬ 
culture of the iiilhienee of acidity of cream on tho keeping quality of 
butter established tho fact that butter made from unripened, Pas- 
tcuiizcd sweet cream would maintain its fine quality to a high degree 
during at least eight months' storage at 0° F. Because of this work 
the United States Navy in 1909 adopted tho practice of purchasing 
each year a quantity of sweet-cream butter to bo pi aced in cold storage 
and used throughout tho ensuing year. This practice is continued. 
Mortonsen, in Iowa Bulletin 207 published in 1922, concludes fTOin 
his work that ripcncd-creaiu butter receives a higher commercial 
scoic when fresb fnit that sweet-cream butter keeps better in storage. 

Sweet-cieam butter was much criticized by butter manufacturers 
and dealers because it lacked tho high flavor and aroma of riponed- 
creain butter. For this reason comparatively little swoet-ercam 
butter was made except on Navy contracts until after 1918. In that 
year t he N uvy l)ej)urtm(‘nt i)urehasod over 9,000,000 ])ounds of sweet- 
cream but ter from more than 100 ereamenes. A considerable iwHion 
of this butter was packed in fi-pound tin cans by a Now York butter 
d<*aler. He was so favorably impressed by its remarkable uniformity, 
oven though it came frojii many widely 'scattered plants, and by its 
une(iualled keeping quality that ho arranged to sell this tyiJe of 
butter iituler his own established brand, wliich alirndy had a wide 
reputation for high quality. 

This attracted the attention of other butter dealers, who soon 
found it advantageous to handle this typo of butter. These dealers 
found that consmuers were favorably nupressod with swcet-croam 
butter boeauso of its mild, creamy flavor, its unifonnity in quality, 
and its property of maintaining its fine flavor in spite of the relatively 
high temperature to which it is exposed in tho retail store and in the 
home. 

Sweet-Cream Butter Output 

Each year an increasing quantity of sweet-oroam butter is manti- 
factured. A number of croamorios situated in what has always been 
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considered sour-cream territory are grading cream and making some 
sweet-cream butter; for instance, in one Southwestern State eight 
creameries, according to a recent report from that State, are makmg 
this t 3 T)e of butter. 

A prominent butter dealer in New York City recently stated that 
most of the dealers in that city now handle some sweet-cream butter 
and that during the cold-storage season nearly all buyers are eager 
to obtain butter of this type- 

An association of creameries reports that in 1926 it sold over 
60,000,000 pounds of sweet-cream butter in 82 cities in the United 
States. ^ Tms association also reports that it returned to its member 
creameries one-haK cent a pound more for sweet-cream butter 
scoring 93 per cent than for ripened-eream- butter of the same score. 

Further evidence of the growing appreciation of tMs butter is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that each day for several months the following 
statement has appeared in a daily trade report issued in New York 
City; 

Some very fancy lots of guaranteed sweet-cream creamery soil mainly on con- 
tract, above our top quotations. 

It appears then that sweet-cream butter is receiving its just recog¬ 
nition on the market and that it now occupies a high place in public 
favor. 

^ William White. 


D airy Success With Careful and well-iaformed dairymen 
the Milking Machine have demonstrated that certified milk. 
Requires Cleanliness which is milk containing not more 
than 10,000 bacteria per cubic centi¬ 
meter at the time of delivery to the consumer, can be produced with 
milking machines. Market milk of a good grade has also been pro¬ 
duced with mining maohines operated under ordinary farm condi¬ 
tions. There is no short cut to cleanliness, however, and clean milk 
can not be produced with neglected machines. 

Milking machines which are not washed and sterilized properly may 
be the direct cause of large numbers of bacteria in milk. With tlio 
use of mechanical milkers becoming more common in tho production 
of market milk, cleanliness of these machines becomes a problem of 
great importance. 

^ One of the important factors in producing clean milk with a milk- 
mg machine is to wash the machine immediately after each milking. 
The sooner a machine is washed after milking the easier it is to keep 
?Aean. Furthermore, if it remains unwashed for any length of time, 
It will be the direct cause of a great number of bacteria in the milk. 
Mthough there may be times when the machine can not be washed 
immediately after milking, it can at least be rinsed by drawing clean 
water tbrougb it with, the vacuum and then washed more thoroughly 
la ter . 

Washing alone is not sufioicient treatment for a milking machine if 
milk of a low bacterial count is to be produced. It is also necessary 
to sterihze the machine after washing. This may be done with heat 
or With chemicals. More uniformly low bacterial counts will be 
obtauaed, however, by the use of heat. 
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Tho heat method or a variation of it, as advocated by this depart- 
nioat, is both simple and effoctivo for sterilizing milking machines. 
Tho heat method is as follows: 

Immediately after milking tho machines are rinsed with cold or 
lukewarm water drawn through them by vacuum. The flow may be 
broken oe-easionally by pulling the teat cups out of the water and then 
immediately immersing them. This is done 10 or 12 times. This 
process is repeated, using hot water containing washing powder, and 
the teat cups and tubing ax“e washed with a brush. Then tho machines 
are rinsed by drawing clean hot water through them by vacuum. 
The long millc tube with claw and teat cups is then detached from 
the head of the pail. The air tubes (on machines of inflation typo) 
are plugged, and the whole is placed in a tank or can of clean water, 
care being taken that all parts are entirely submerged. The water is 
then heated, preferably with steam, to a temperature of 160° to 166° 
F. and allowed to cool gradually. Tho parls remain in tho water 
until tho next milking. A covered lank or can is preferable. 

When steam is not available, the .water may be heated in a wash 
boiler on a stove. If the water is so heated, it is best not to place 
the rubber parts in the water until tho proper temperature has been 
reached and the boiler removed from the stove; otherwise tho rubber 
parts may bo injured by coming in too close contact with the heating 
medium. 

It is desirable that once or twice each week the machines be taken 
entirely^ apart and washed thoroughly with brushes and hot water 
containing washing powder. 

The moisture trap or chock valve on the head of the machine 
requires cleaning ever 3 r day. 

Milking-machine pails and covers require thorough washing after 
every milking and then sterilizing, preferably with steam. It is nec¬ 
essary that pulaators and electric motors, when on the head of the 
pail, be removed before sterilizing. If steam is not available, the 
covers and pails may bo sterilized by immoising in boiling water for 
five minutes. 

Cleansing of the Vacuum Line 

The vacuum line should be olouned at least twice a ^oar by drawing 
hot water containing washing powder through it with vacuum. If 
milk is drawn into the vacuum line, it is necessary that it be cleaned 
immediately after milking. 

Variations of the heat method may bo employed with equally as 

f ood results bacleriologically as when tho heat method itself is used, 
'urthormore, the length of life of tho nibber parts is materially 
lengthened by the former method. 

In tho variations of the heat method tho units are treated in tho 
same way as in the heat method itself except that at the end of 20 to 
40 minutes they are removed from the hot water and placed in a 
refrigerator, in a weak ohloriiiatod-limo solution, or himg in the milk 
room, which should be protected from flies and dust. They are left 
hero until th« next milking. 

Tho chlorinated-lime solution is made by dissolving a 12-ounco 
can of chlorinated lime (containing 24 per cent available chlorine) in 
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1 gallon of water and filtering it. One ounce of this solution is then 
added to 3 gallons of cold water. This mixture should be made 
fresh daily. 

L. H. Bubowald. 


D AIRYMAN’S Slogan Through selection, feeding, and 
Should Be “Not More breeding, every dairyman should (lo 
But Better Animals” his best to put his herd on a high 

production basis. His slogan should 
be “Not more but better dairy cows ” (Fig. 68.) 

A tabulation of niore than 100,000 yearly individual records from 
cows on test in dairy-herd-improvement associations has shown a 
rapid and almost constant gain in income over cost of feed as produc¬ 
tion advanced from the lowest-producing groups to the highest ones. 
The cows that produced 100 pounds of butterfat a year brought in an 
average income of $14 over cost of feed. Those that produced 200 
pounds of butterfat a year brought in an income of $54 over cost of 
feed. At 300 pounds of butterfat a year per cow this income was $96, 
at 400 pounds it was $138, and at 500 pounds it was $178 Thus, for 
every 100 pounds gain m butterfat there was a gain of about $40 in 
income over cost of feed. These jSgures are based on farm prices 
from aU parts of the country, including the whole-milk districts. 

A fxmther analysis of these figures shows that one cow producing 500 
pounds of butterfat a year brought in almost thirteen times as much 
income over cost of feed as the cow that produced 100 pounds. In 
other words, the dairyman with a herd of 10 cows, each producing 500 
pounds of butterfat, would receive as much income over cost of feed as 
the dairyman with a herd of 130 cows each producing 100 pounds of 
butterfat a year. 

There is an old saying that “you may as well sit idle as work idle. ” 
Cert^ly the dairyman who tries to earn a living by feeding and 
milking low-producing dairy cows is not sitting idle, but if the average 
production per cow is only about 100 pounds of butterfat a year that 
dairyman may truly be classed among those who spend their years in 
idle work. 

Good Headwork Required 

To build up a small herd of cows having an average butterfat pro¬ 
duction of 400 to 500 pounds per cow requires good headwork. To 
get the same profits from a herd having an average butterfat prodius- 
tion of 100 to 200 pounds per cow requires much handwork. If a 
dairyman does good headwork, he can make life very much easier for 
his hands. 

When the population of this country increases to 200,000,000, it 
should be easily possible for the additional supply of dairy products 
needed to be produced not by more but by better dairy cows. At the 
present time there are nearly 22,000,000 dairy cows in this country. 
The average milk production of these cows is about 4,500 pounds a 
year If this were increased at the rate of 100 pounds a year, in 45 
years the average milk production per cow would be doubled. The 
present number of cows could then supply sufficient dairy products at 
the present rate of consumption for considerably more lhan 
200,000,000 people. That such a gain in average production per cow 
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is well within tho range of possibility is proved by the faot that many 
dairy heids aie now above that average What is being done in tho 
way ol itn reused production in many herds may evoutually be ai eom- 
plished in many more 



Tio C8 —How solootlon and brooding unproved one dairy herd A, not more, but, B, bettor cows 


More foed_ per cow; will bo reqriirod for tho high-producing dairy- 
cows, but dairy-hord-improvomont association records also show that 
ineroased production per cow does not require a corrospondmg 
increase in quantity oi food or in cost of food. Tho records show that 
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average milk production may be doubled with a feed increase of 
appro^^ately 40 per cent. Therefore, labor and feed can bo saved 
and milk production can be doubled if not more but better dairy cows 
are kept. 

J. C. McDowell. 


D AIRYMAN’S Utensils Milk and its products in the United 
Can Be Sterilized by States are steadily improving in qual- 
Steam Economically ity because more careful methods are 

being used in their production. 
Dairymen realize that it pays to produce good milk , and as a rule are 
desirous of improving their methods. They have learned through 
experience and from scientific investigations that bacteria have a 

detrimental effect on 
I milk and tiiat un- 
I sterile utensils contri- 
I bute more than any 
other source to baotc- 
I rial contamination of 
] I milk. For these rea¬ 
sons milk utensils are 
usually treated in some 
manner to destroy the 
bacteria remaining on 
them after they are 
washed md rinsed. To 
accomplish this, moist 
heat in the form of boil¬ 
ing water or steam is 
the agent most genoiv 
ally employed. 

Milk utensils which 
have been washed can 



practically sterilized 
rinsing them 

Eio. 69 —MSk utensils in a sterilizing cabinet ready to be steamed With boiling wa- 

‘ . . ter or by immersing 

thom in it. If there are many utensils, however, this method is 
laborious and uneconomical. Heat, in most cases, can be applied to 
the utensils more easily, effectively, and economically in the form of 
steam, which is usually either introduced into the utensils individu¬ 
ally by means of a jet or is confined in a tight cabinet in which the 
utensils are placed. (Fig. 69.) 

Utensils may be satisfactorily steamed over a jet if enough time 
is allowed,_ and in certain cases it is necessary to use this method. 
However, it is more laborious, more wasteful of steam, and not so 
dependable as cabinet sterilization. 

Steam cabinets are of two general types—one which is operated 
with steam from a boiler or some other apparatus and another which 
produces its own steam by means of heat applied imdemoath. The 
latter type is constructed of metal, whereas the former may be made 
of concrete, wood, galvanized iron, hollow the, or other material. 
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Operating a Cabinet With a Boiler 

When operating a cabinet with a boiler it is best to introduce the 
steam at the bottom of the sterilizer so that it may pass directly into 
the inverted utensils and also to have the steam well distributed to 
insure uniform heating of the entire cabinet. For this purpose a 

f ipe coil perforated at intervals of a few inches servos satisfactorily, 
n addition to the perforated coils it is well to install a larger closed 
coil to act as a radiator for dr^ng the utensils, thereby preventing 
ba('terial growth and the formation of rust which may occur, especially 
if the utoiisils are to bo held for some time before being used. The 
drying process is as follows: After the utensils have been thoroughly 
steamed the steam is turned off the perforated coil, and dampers in 
the top and near the bottom of the cabinet are opened to facilitate 
the escape of the moisture. Steam is then turned into the closed coil 
at full boUer pressure. 

There is a considerable difference in the quantity of steam and 
length of time required to operate sterilizing cabinets constructed 
of different materials. Much more steam is required, for instance, 
to heat an uninsulated concrete sterilizer or one built of similar 
matei'ial than is required to heat one constructed of wood or gal¬ 
vanized iron. If a concrete or similar sterilizer is well insulated on 
the inside, less than half as much steam is required; but in most cases 
this is impracticable. When a cabinet is insulated, a moisturen 
proof metal lining is necessary to prevent the insulation from beeom- 
mg water-logged, and this alone costs almost as much as building 
the cabinet out of wood or galvanized iron in the first place. 

Wooden Cabinets Also Effective 

Wooden cabinets constructed of two thicknesses of 1-inch lumber 
and galvanized-iron cabinets are practically equal in ofTiciency. 
They are about two and one-half times as efficient in the use of 
steam as uninsulated concrete cabinets. At least twice as much 
time and more than twice as much steam are reiiuirod to heat an 
uninsulated concrete cabinet as are ro(iuirod for either of the others. 
A st<*am boiler which is taxed to capacity in operating a concrete 
cabinet with uninsulated walls 4 or 5 inches thick will furnish enough 
steam for a wooden or galvanized-iron cabinet more than twice as 
large. A dairyman would therefore need a boiler of only half as 
much capacity to operate a wooden or galvanizod-m)n cabinet as ho 
would lu'cd for one constructed of uninsulated concrete. 

In destroying bat'teria all cabinets are of equal value, provided 
they do not leak and are heated to the same tomporaturo. It has 
been <lornoustratcd that 10-gallon cans which wore found to contain 
on the average 3H hilliou bacteria, or enough to contaminate milk 
placed in the cans with about 92,000 per cubic centimeter of milk, 
were practically sterilized by steaming them above 200° F. for five 
minutes. After steaming, bacterial counts of only 3,300 per can 
were obtained on the average. 

Small retail and medium-sized wholesale dairies can make economi¬ 
cal use of a galvanizod-ii'on box sterilizer and water heater which 
does not require a steam boiler in its operation. It consists of a 
scpiaro or oblong galvanized-iron box with a tight-fitting lid which 
is placed on a foundation serving as a fire box, or over soine other 
heating medium. Milk utensils are stoamod in such a storilizor by 
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placing them on a false bottom over a small quantity of water, which 
is boiled in the bottom of the box. If the water is only ouc-half to 
three-quarters of an inch deep, the temperature of the sterilizer can 
be raised to approximately that of the boiling water in about one- 
half hour. When this box is used, an armful of wood or a bushel of 
corncobs is sufRcient fuel to complete a sterilizing operation. If 
operated properly, the same efficiency in bacterial reduction can be 
expected from this kind of sterilizer as is obtained from one operated 
with a steam boiler. 

R. J. POBSON. 


D airymen in South Dairymen throughout the country an- 
Suffer Losses from nually suffer enormous losses due to 
Bitterweed in Milk the production of unmarketable milk. 

Steps have been taken to prevent the 
losses caused by the souring of milk. It is too rarely recognized, 
however, that the production of milk containing feed and weed 
r flavors is causing an 



annual loss probably as 
great as that caused 
by sour milk. One of 
the weeds causing milk 
to be unmarketable is 
commonly laiown as 
bitterweed. 

Bitterweed {IMe- 
vium tenvifolivm) is an 
erect annual plant from 
10 to 24 or more inches 
in height, with slender 
stems, usually much 
branched, and nu¬ 
merous very narrow, 
almost grasslike, 
loaves. The showy 
flower heads are yellow 
and from about throe- 
fourths of an inch to 
one inch in diameter. 
(Fk. 70.) 

This plant is most 
abundant fromVirginia 
and Missouri to Florida 
and Texas, although it 
is found occasionally 
farther north. In the 
South it is a common 


Fig 70—‘Bitterweed (Helemum Unuifohvm) Weed Of pasturCS and 

roadsides. 

Bitterweed, when eaten by dairy cows, gives a bitter, astringent 
taste to the milk produced. In many cases the bitterness is so intense 
that the milk is unfit for human food. As this plant is abundant in 
large areas of the Southern States, losses from this cause are sometimes 
very great. 
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The effect of bitterwoed on inilk differs from the effect of practically 
all feeds and other weeds in that the milk has a normal odor regardless 
of the bitterness of its flavor. _ Another difference is that in the case 
of bitterwoed the bitter principle does not have an affinity for the 
butterfat. The flavor is more pronounced in skim milk than in 
whole milk and much less i>ronouuced in the cream than in the 
^hn milk. Of greater importpee, however, is the fact that, unlike 
most feed and weed flavors, this weed flavor docs not disappear from 
one milking to tlio next. In fact, it is present in milk produced 24 
hours after the cows consume 10 pounds of the weed. Milk produced 
27 hours after cows consume this amount is practically free from bitter 
flavor. 

Weed Necessarily Eaten When Plentiful 

Although cows will not consume bitterweod from choice, its abun¬ 
dance at times necessitates its consumption in large quantities. 
Cows must consume to 5 pounds of bitterweod one hour before 
milking, or 2J4 to 3 poimds (ono-half pound at one hour intervals) 
to within two hours of milking before its effect will bo noticed. These 
amounts produce very slightly bitter milk. As the quantity of bitter- 
weed consumed increases, the intensity of the bitter flavor in the 
miUc also increases. When more than 7 pounds is consumed, bitter 
milk is produced, and more than 9 pounds produces very bitter milk. 

The only practical method of preventing bitter milk in sections 
where tins weed is abundant is by keeping the cows off infested 
pastures until the weeds can be extenninated. Investigations in 
the manufacture of various dairy products from bitter milk were 
carried on in an attempt to evolve methods by which the bitter 
principle could be eliminated. It was found_ that the bitter prin¬ 
ciple seemed to be in solution or in fine Suspension in the water of the 
nulk. Removal of practically all the fat, casein, albumin, and milk 
sugar still loft the bitter principle in the serum. It was possible to 
make butter which, when properly washed, was free from the bitter 
flavor. The buttormillf, however, was not usable for human food. 

Cottage cheese was made which, after being tlioroughly waslied, 
contamed hut a slight ti'aco of the bitter flavor. Unsweetened evap 
orated milk, either skim or whole, contained the hitter flavor in an 
ovf'n more coueentratod form than tho original milk. Sweetened 
eotidensed milk contained a trace of tho bitter flavor, but tho added 
siKuose eoneealed the objectionable flavor to a groat extent. It was 
also possible to extract crude milk sugar with hardly a trace of the 
bitter flavor. After the extraction of tho fat, casein, and sugar the 
albumin in the residue was precipitated with alcohol and washed 
free from tho bitter flavor. This operation showed that tho albumin 
and tho bitter princmlo are not associated and that the latter is 
soluble in alcohol. The alcoholic solution was evaporated to dry¬ 
ness, and further experiments showed the bitter principle to be a 
separate element or compound. 

It appears that butter and cottage cheese may be made from bitter 
milk provided care is taken to wash them thoroughly. Furthermore, 
it is possible to make milk sugar from the skim mflk or to make 
swootoned condeiisod milk of a fairly satisfactory character. 

C. J. Babcock. 

8477i«_2iJ-18 
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D ate Plantings Free Fully 100 varieties of date palms have 
from Pests Begun in been introduced into this country, and 
Irrigated Southwest almost all of the choicest sorts of the 
Old World date gardens are already 
Rowing here, but many of these varieties are found hero only in very 
limited numbers. 

The date palm, unlike any other commonly cultivated fruit tree, 
can not be propagated by budding or grafting, but new plantations 
must be set out with offshoots cut from the base of the parent tre(\ 
As only a limited number of these offshoots are produced (from 10 
to 20 on the leading commei'cial varieties), and as these offshoots 
can be cut off only one, two, or three at a time over a period of 6 to 
10 years, it is impossible to propagate the date very rapidly. 

As several dangerous insect pests occur in the date gardens of the 
Old World, offshoots can not be imported from abi'oad under* (he 
present plant-quarantine regulations. 

As a result of these conditions, date offshoots are scarce and high 
priced. Offshoots of the standard varieties already grown on a 
fairly large scale in the Southwestern States usually bring from $10 
to $25 apiece, which makes the cost of nursery stock very high, 
from $500 to $1,250 an acre at the usual planting cost. 

Pests Introduced with Date Offshoots 

The date offshoots brought to this country on a small scale in 1900 
and on a much larger scale from 1910 to 1915 inti'oduced into the 
New World four dangerous insect pests that have been carefully 
studied by American entomologists. In fact, two of those four major 
insect pests were discovered and given scientific names in this country. 
Under Old World conditions none of these pests seem to do very 
gi-ave damage, although all of them attack the date palm more or loss 
seriously. In the New World, however, at least one of these insoc^t 
pests, the Parlatoria scale, showed signs of being very injurious and 
very hard to control; consequently, an effort has been made to eradi¬ 
cate this scale insect. The three other date posts—namely, the Phoe- 
nicooocciis scale, the date spittle bug, and the date mite—cause a})pre- 
ciable damage but can be controlled by proper spraying and dusting. 

In order to prevent the spread of these insect pests, uneertifiecl 
date offshoots are not allowed to move interstate from a rcstrictctl 
district including parts of five counties in southeastern California and 
southwestern Arizona and one county of southern Texas. 

The date palm is well adapted to culture in parts of six other coun¬ 
ties adjoining this district in California, Arizona, and Nevada, and 
certain varieties promise to grow well in a large district in southern 
Texas, including parts of 10 or more coxmties. Under the present 
regulations no offshoots may be shipped to these regions, from loading 
date-producing areas as can not be certified free from infestation, so 
there is no way open to test the leading date varieties there. 

New Method of Propagation 

It is fortunate that just as date culture became generally recognized 
as a very promising new industry, leading to an urgent demand from 
all parts of the Southwest for offshoots, a new method was discovered 
for propagating date palms free from all insect pests and fungous 
diseases. 
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In connection with the investigations of Fenner S. Stickney, of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, on tho life history of the principal date- 
insect pests in order to provide the necessary scientific basis for the 
eradication of the Parlatoria scale, the discovery was made that it 
was possible to kill all insect pests on date offshoots by heatiiig in an 
oven at a high temperature for a time long enough to kill tho growing 
point of the offshoot. At first these offshoots were supposed to have 
been killed oulright, but it was found by Doctor Stickney that if the 
heating was stopped as soon as tho growing point had been killed, 
these offshoots, if planted and cared for properly, showed a rapid 
growth of side buds that had been in a dormant condition when the 
offshoots had been heated. These experiments by Doctor Stickney in 
cooperation with the United States Experiment Date Garden of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry at Indio, Calif., have been under way for 
the last five years and have shown clearly that such treatment care¬ 
fully cari’ied out does kill the hidden date-insect pests that occur on 
almost all date offshoots and which are so hidden and lu-otectod in the 
leaf bases that they can not be reached by spraying or fumigation. 
As is to be expected, a treatinent so severe as to Idll not o^y the 
principal growing point but all of the more active side buds often 
kills the offshoot outright. It is not uncommon for such treatment 
to kill one-fourth, one-third, and sometimes even one-half of the 
offshoots heated. 


Terminal Bud Not Always Killed 

There is another complication in that some offshoots, perhaps 
because of some slight difference in texture or condition at the time 
of treatment, go through such treatment without having tho terminal 
bud killed. Perhaps this happens with 1 offshoot in 10. There is 
no assurance that such offshoots have been treated sufficiently to 
kill the iirsoct pests, and such offshoots must be destroyed or returned 
to tho point of oiigin. 

Fortunately many of the valleys suitable for date culture in Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona are isolated by vast unirrigated desert wastes, 
high plateaus, and towering mountains whore dates can not grow. 
If, therefore, clean offshoots freed from nU insect pests by the drastic 
heat treatment can be sot out in such isolated vaUcys, with proper 
care and proper protection by quarantine regulations, they will 
stay free from insect onornios, and a post-free date region will thereby 
be established, producing pestr-froe offslioots that can be shipped to 
all parts of tho IJnitod States whore dates can bo grown. 

Already five post-free date plantings have been made in the four 
date-growing States -two in California; one partly in California, 
partly in Arizona, and partly in Nevada; and one each in Arizona and 
m Texas. The oldest and largest of those plantings is below sea 
level in Death Valley between the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
Nevada. The second planting in California is in Borego Valley in 
the northeast comer of San Diego County. The Mohave Valley 
pest-free district lies in tho extreme southern part of Nevada along 
the Colorado River and in the adjoining parts of Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia. A very small planting has been made in southwestern 
Arizona near tho Mexican border in the Papago Indian Reservation. 
‘The fifth and latest planting has been made at the Weslaco substar 
• tion of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley in extreme southern Texas. 
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Other Isolated Regions May Try Plan 

At the present time (October, 1927) there are, therefore, alroadj 
in existence in the United States five pest-free date regions, and it is 
possible that a few more well-isolated regions may adopt this now 
system of date culture which insures permanent freedom from all 
dangerous insect pests and at the same time permits offshoots to bo 
sent to other places no matter how strict their quarantine regulations. 

In addition to the insistent demand for date offshoots for planting 
in those parts of California, Texas, Arizona, and Nevada where high- 
class dates can be grown on a commercial scale for shipment to distant 
markets, there is a demand, and a rapidly growing onc,^ for date 
palms for dooryard plantings and for ornamental purposes in regions 
where dates can not be grown profitably on a large commercial scale. 
The region where dates can be grown for ornament and as a dooryard 
fruit tree is very much larger than the region outlined above and 
probably covers nearly three-fourths of California, one-fourth of 
Arizona, and the whole Gulf coast region from southern Texas to 
southern Florida, and up the Atlantic coast as far north as South 
Carolina, a total of perhaps 150 counties, to say nothing of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and other insular possessions. 

Permanent Date Nursery 

Only offshoots from pest-free regions can be shipped to any of 
the^ places, so it is highly probable that a permanent date-nursery 
business will grow up in these pest-free date regions to supply pes^ 
free offshoots not only to the commercial date-growing regions of this 
and other countries but also to the much larger regions in this and 
other countries where the date palm can be grown as dooryard fruit 
trees and for ornament. 

At first sight it would seem that pest-free date plantations could 
be established for the purpose of mowing nursery stock in regions 
where the climate is not hot enough to permit the growing of dates 
suitable for packing. It has been found, however, that in 1 no regions 
where date pahns would be planted in dooryard gardens and for 
ornamental purposes the date palm is very susceptible to the attacks 
of a fxmgous disease caused by Graphiola phoenicis. This fungous 
disease is very difficult to control and would interfere with the ship¬ 
ment of date offshoots to any part of the United States or to any 
foreign country. This fimgous pest fortunately does not readily 
gain access ^ desert regions, so the post-free date regions that have 
been established in the hot, dry irrigated valleys of Cahfornia, 
Arizona, Nevada, and Texas can doubtless be kept entirely free from 
this and other fungous diseases as well as from all dangerous insect 
pests. 

Walteb T. Swingle* 

D ewberry of the The Young dewberry variety is remark- 
Young Variety Has able for its dessert and cuhnary quali- 
Excellent Qualities ties, vigorous growth, and disease 
resistance. Its fruit is largo for a dew¬ 
berry, deep wine color, juicy, sweeter and richer than the Logan 
blackberry or the Lucretia dewberry. The plants are more vigorox:ts* 
propagate even more freely, and are more resistant to anthracnose ana 
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common leaf-spot diseases than either of the above-mentioned sorts. 
These characteristics have led the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture to recommend a thorough trial of this variety for home use 
and the local market and also for the general market. (Fig. 71.) 



Fig. 71 —Upper loft, Young dewberry m early spilng, upper right, all vigorous canes are being 
trained to the stake in a spiral; lower, pint basket of the Young dewberry, showing its large sire 
and the largo si/e of its drupelets 


For the last throe years the Young dewberry has been widely 
tested. As the result of these tests it is known to succeed well in 
central and eastern North Carolina, in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, eastern Texas, and California. It is promising also in the 
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Puget Sound region of Washington. Although the northern limit of 
its successful culture is not known, it should be tried from. Virginia 
southward to northern Florida and westward to Arkansas and eastern 
Texas and in western Washington, Oregon and California. It does 
not seem to be entirely hardy at Washington, D, C. 

Because of its high dessert quality, the fruit of this variety has 
sold for much more than that of the blackberry and the conuuon 
dewberry. The National Preservers' Association revsearch labora¬ 
tory has tested the variety for preserves and has reported that it made 
a more attractive product in flavor, texture, and color than the black¬ 
berry. For making commercial^ preserves the laboratory recom¬ 
mends equal parts of sugar and fruit with the addition of a slight quan¬ 
tity of citric acid to bring out the best flavor. As a fresh-fruit drink 
the juice is apparently equal or superior to that of the Logan black¬ 
berry and much superior to that of any other bramble. 

Unique History of the Variety 

The history of this variety is unique. It was almost lost to horti¬ 
culture even after its merit was first partly recognized. It was origi¬ 
nated by B. M. Young, of Louisiana, as the result of a cross of the 
Phenomenal blackberry with the Austin Mayes dewberry, made in 
1905. Plants of it were given to J. F. Jones, then of Jeanorette, La., 
but who later moved to Pennsylvania, taking plants with him. Mean¬ 
while all plants on the place of the originator were destroyed. In 
November, 1921, Mr. Jones sent a few of the plants to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for testing. When they came into fruiting in 
1923 they immediately attracted attention. Plants were propagated 
and the variety sent out for trial. Mr. Jones also sent plants to 
southern Alabama, where the variety succeeded and is now being 
grown commercially. 

The culture of this and other dewberries and trailing blackberries 
is discussed in Farmers' Bulletins 998 and 1403. 

George M. Darrow, 


E ducation Scope in The foundation for the American sys- 
Agriculture Cultural tern of agricultural and indtistrial odu- 
as Well as Technical cation was laid by the Morrill Act of 

1862, which gave to each State 30,000 
acres of public land for each Representative and Senator to which it 
was entitled in Congress. The proceeds derived from the sale of this 
land, including the mterest on the funds, was to be used for the sup¬ 
port of— 

at least one college in each State where the leading object shall be, without 
excluding other scientific and classic studies and including military science, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and mechanic arts 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial olabses 
in the several pursuits and professions of life. 

^ This movement marked the beginning of a new era in American 
higher education. It was a notable departure from the traditional 
aristocratic conception of education. The provisions of the Morrill 
Act have been sufficiently broad and elastic for the development of 
a comprehensive system of agricultural education throughout tho 
United States. Subsequent acts of Congress have aided materially 
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in promoting scientific research and the teaching of agriculture in 
colleges and secondary schools, and in extending practical agricul¬ 
tural information to all parts of the country. 

The land-grant institutions emphasize the fundamental importance 
of the vocational subjects. However, there is nothing in their sTOtem 
of education that restricts or limits instruction to the vocational field. 
The curricula are so organized tliat the liberal and the vocational 
courses are combined during iiudergraduate study. Broad founda¬ 
tion training, particularly during the fii-st two years of the college 
course, is considered essential to prepare students for some specializa¬ 
tion in the junior and senior years and during graduate study. These 
curricula provide vocational and technical ti-aining in agriculture and 
the interrelated sciences and in such liberal or cultural subjects as 
history, English, economics, sociology, education, etc. The latter 
courses are offered to enable agricultural students to acquire the essen¬ 
tial training in culture and general education for useful service and 
leadership in the various pursuits open to agricultural graduates. 
The agricultural courses comprise subjects in the general fields of 
plant and animal production, agricultural economics, agricultural en¬ 
gineering, sociology, etc. Those courses, with the natui-al sciences, 
furnish the scientific and vocational knowledge necessary in scientific 
farming or in professional work relating to agriculture. 

Purpose Not Merely Technical 

The land-grant colleges have had to recognize that their purpose 
is not only to provide vocational and technical training, but to con¬ 
sider the needs of students who may desho to enter occupations 
related directly or indirectly to agriculture. These institutions are 
leaders in a broad system of education designed to improve agriculture 
and coimtiy life. The agricultural colleges differ from other institu¬ 
tions of higher learning in having functions of research and extension 
work under Federal and Slate I'egulations. This requires them to 
maintain expeiiment stations with a staff of highly specialized work¬ 
ers and a staff of extension specialists. _ Through the latter agency 
tho colleges deal poi-sonally and otherwise wi(h latgo numbers of the 
rural population. It is tho duty of tho huid-grant colleges to roach, 
if possible, more than a thiid of tlio total population of tho entire 
country residing on approximately G,.'5()0,000 farms, and to supply 
this population with tho boat available information with reference to 
tho improvement of soils, crops, livestock, farm management, insect 
pests and diseases, and whatever pertains to tho general improvomorit 
of agiiculturo and rurjil life. They are also required to train agri¬ 
cultural teachers for colleges, secondary schools, and extension work. 

Although the hmd-grant colleges have vocational aims, they can 
not properly perform the function of professional schools. Thw 
comprise a broad system of education that trains for leadership. It 
is important tliat their graduates have an education broad enough to 
enable them to deal intelligently with various problems. To meet 
tho needs of changing conditions, the colleges have naturally found it 
necessaiy to revise tlieir ouiTioula from tune to time. _ The agricul¬ 
tural curricula now offer greater freedom in tho election of coru^es 
of special interest. A four-year college course should not be confined 
to a narrow field of study. It should provide broad training in both 
cultural and vocational subjects. The purpose is to furnish the voca- 
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tional and liberal training that is essential to the development of the 
hipest type of citizenship. 

Differences of opinion exist as to what aims a college course in agri¬ 
culture should have. Some leaders in higher education in agricul¬ 
ture believe that the aim should be to prepare for scientific farming. 
Others maintain that the aim is to prepare for the professions and 
scientific work only. It is doubtful if the purposes of such courses 
can be accurately defined in terms of one or two major objectives, 

Occupations of Graduates 

Study of data obtained from deans of 19 land-grant institutions 
widely distributed show that there should be more than one or two 
objects in agricultural college courses. Manjr of these uistitutions 
have data showing the occupations or professions in which agricul¬ 
tural graduates are now 
engaged. These data 
have been classified to 
show the percentage of 
agricultural students 
engaged in (1) scientific 
farming, (2) m research 
work, (3) in teaching, 

(4) in extension work, 

(5) in business related 
to agriculture, and (6) in 
miscellaneous pursuits. 

The graph (fig. 72) 
gives the average per¬ 
centage of agricultural 
graduates from these in¬ 
stitutions engagedin 
various pursuits. 

The foregoing data 
show that an average of 
27.8 per cent of agri- 

PiG 72—Average percentage of agricultural graduates from 19 Cultural grfldxiotOS CU- 
agncultural colleges engaged in various pursuits gagod iu scientific fanil- 

ing as a pursuit. The 
percentage varied from 8 per cent in Florida to 60 in Kansas. An 
average of 24 per cent of the graduates engaged in teaching. The 
percentage varied from 12 per cent in Massachusetts to 32 per cent 
in North Carolina. The average percentage entering extension work 
was 8.4 per cent. The percentage varied from 4 per cent iu Rhode 
Island to 26 per cent in Georgia. The average percentage that 
entered business related to agriculture was 10.4 per cent. The per¬ 
centage varied from 4 per cent in Minnesota to 24 per cent in Texas, 
The average percentage that entered the miscellaneous group was 
23.6. The percentage varied from 8 per cent in North Carolina to 
46 per cent in Mississippi. The average percentage that entered 
research work was 5.8 per cent, representing a variation from 6 per 
cent in Texas to 12 per cent in Florida. 

The total average in percentage of agricultural graduates either 
farming, in agricultural professions, or in business related to agricul- 
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ture, is about 78 por cent. In other words more than three-fourths 
of the graduates are engaged in pui-suits for which their professional 
and technical training definitely prepared them. 

More than one-fourth of the agricultural graduates select careers 
in scientific farming. This is a ci-editable showing. Increase in the 
number of agricultural teacheis required in colleges, secondary 
schools, and agricultui-al extension service has created many demands 
for the services of men trained in agriculture. Farming offers oppor¬ 
tunities for those trained in the science and ai’t of agriculture, especi¬ 
ally when such persons have capital to purchase land and other equip¬ 
ment. But it is hardly reasonable to expect that any one pursuit in 
agricultme or otherwise will offer sufficient inducement to all who 
have had college training in agriculture. It is therefore obvious 
that manjr such graduates will choose to enter professions or occupa¬ 
tions outside the realm of farming. The criticism somotunes made 
against the agricultural colleges, that they educate young men away 
from the farm, is unfair. The fact that the agricultural cmricula 
offer training to prepare students for a wide range of activity is a 
credit to their usefulness. One of the outstanding needs of rural 
life is a larger number of actual farmers trained in the science of 
agriculture and having a good knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of fanning as a business. Such a situation will be pos¬ 
sible only so far as the business of farming offers opportunity and 
rewards comparable to other kinds of pursuits. One of the aims of 
college courses in agriculture should be to prepare students for 
scientific practical farming, but this should not be the sole aim. 

Development of Research 

One of the greatest contributions made to higher education in 
agriculture during the past quarter of a century is the dovelopnient 
of scientific research at the various agricultui-al experiment stations 
and in tho United States Department of Agriculture. Agricultural 
progress whether on tho farm, in the classroom or in other lines of 
agriculture, has been materially aided by scientific roseai'ch. As 
problems of tho farm increase, tluuo will bo a gnuiter demand for 
knowlodgo made available through scientific research. To meet 
present-day needs the scientific/ stalf of tho agricultural experiment 
stations should bo ado(|uately trainc'd for I'C'soarch. Tho land-grant 
colleges are assuming large responsibility in preparing students for 
service in this field. 

Tho rapid dcvolopmont of agricultural oduoation below college 
grade during tho past decade through tho teaching of vocational 
agriculture in tho high school and through extension service has 
demanded tho services of many agricultural graduates who might 
have otherwise ej^aged in farming or other lines of business related 
to agriculture. During this ^onod the agricultural colleges have 
established teacher-training divisions and now maintain special facili¬ 
ties for training agricultural teachers for secondary schools. 

Vocational education in agriculture of secondary grade, according 
to the Simth-Hughes Act, is “to be of less than college grade and 
designed to meet tho neods of persons over 14 years of age who have 
entered upon or who are preparing to enter upon the work of the 
farm." While it is true that a great many of the agricultural students 
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in the high schools, enter farming immediately after completing their 
courses, many decide to continue their studies and enter college for 
further training in agriculture. This body of students coining into 
the agricultural colleges has stimulated the enrollment of agricultural 
students. From this group of students should emerge many scien¬ 
tific farmers, agricultural teachers, extension workers, and loaders in 
many other lines of educational work. 

In substance the purpose of agricultural extension work according 
to the Smith-Lever Act is “to give instruction and practical demon¬ 
stration in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending 
or residing in colleges and to impart to such persons information on 
agriculture and home-economics subjects through field demonstra¬ 
tion, publications, etc.” Many rural boys who come under the 
inspiring leadership of extension agents decide to remain on the 
farm. Some later enroll in agricultural colleges and after gradua¬ 
tion become leaders in agricultural education. The latest available 
data indicate that more than one-third of the agricultural college 
graduates engage in teaching and extension work. 

Opportunities in Related Fields 

Many opportunities are open to students who desire to prepare 
for services in fields related to agricultme. A little more than 10 per 
cent of these graduates are now serving in such fields. Kapid agri¬ 
cultural developinent has opened many new lines of work. Many 
commercial and industrial concerns seek the services of energetic 
young men with agricultural training. Among them are fertilizer 
industries, packing houses, commercial fruit growers associations, 
large town and city banks, flour mills, and dairy industries. Some 
agricultural graduates of ability and initiative find opportunities to 
enter into pa,rtnership with landowners who are willing to furn i sh the 
land and capital in exchange for scientific agricultural training. Pur¬ 
suits in which agriculture graduates of land-grant institutions are 
serving mdicate the scope of these institutions in training men for 
leadership in many fields. 

The economic value of a college course in agricullure is apt to be 
questioned, especially during agricultural depressions. The national 
program of agricultural education aims to develop greater oflicioncy 
in farming, which means economic production and intelligent distribu¬ 
tion through more effective methods of cooperative marketing of 
agricultural products. It also aims to improve conditions in the farm 
home and in rural communities. To be successful the farmer, like 
other business men, must have good judgment and skill in both 
production and distribution. The American farmer is rapidly acquir¬ 
ing this knowledge. Training offered in agricultural college courses 
is of tremendous advanatage to those desiring to become successful 
farmers. Data collected by some of the land-grant institutions show 
conclusively that those farmers who have had special training are 
amply repaid for time spent in getting it. 

A study of 1,271 farmers was made by the Georgia State College 
in 1925. Kecords obtained showed that farmers with a common- 
school education had a yearly income of about two and one-half times 
as much as farmers without schooling. Farmers with a liigh-school 
education earned a year approj^ately three times as much as those 
without schooling. Fanners with a short course in agricultural edu- 
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cation earned about four times as much as those without schooling. 
Farmers with an a^icultural college education earned over five times 
as much as those without schooling. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College made a study of 1,237 
farmers which showed that farmem with an agricultural college course 
had a yearly income of about throe times as much as those with a com¬ 
mon-school education. 

A study prepared by Cornell University showed that 5 per cent of 
farmers with an elementary-school education had a labor income 
above $1,000; that 20 per cent of the farmers with a high-school edu¬ 
cation had a labor income of more than $1,000; and 30 per cent of 
the farmers with more than a high-school education had labor 
incomes of about $1,000. 

A study made at Pennsylvania State College of the salaries of 
several hundred agricultural graduates showed that the average 
salary of the group was $2,600. Eighty-six received salaries ranging 
from $2,500 to $3,000; 78 from $3,000 to $4,000; 12 from $4,000 to 
$5,000; and 24, $5,000 and above. 

Cultural Side of Education 

In addition to its vocational value, agricultural training offers 
definite cultural and intellectual advantages. Fanning should not be 
regarded as a vocation from which the participants derive only a 
mere existence. It is a mode of life, with a moaning deeper than that 
of producing raw material for food and clothing. To meet the 
national need of keeping a sufficient number of prosperous and 
happy people earning their living from the soil, farming interests 
must be considered educationally, economically, and socially. 
Country life must be made attractive and wholesome and m\ist pro¬ 
vide opportunities for services and rewards equal to those offered in 
other kin<ls of pursuits. 

Agricultural college graduates need cultural training that will 
put them on an equal footing with graduates from other kinds of 
institutions. Any program of training that aims to develop indus¬ 
trial efficiency without duo regard to the fundamental cultural 
subjects is inadequate. Cultunu education, inqiortant though it is, 
does not in itself insure economic- efficiency. Any education that 
functions properly in tlie vocational (ield can not fail to have some 
degree of culture. Within certain limits agricultural curricula 
should iicrmit consideralilo freedom in the selection of courses that 
lead to a degree. Obviously the t(‘chnical or vocational concept 
must be eonserved. But it is important that the liberal or cultural 
training should not ho omitted. Modern farmere and other agri¬ 
cultural workers desire and are entitled to live and spend a part of 
their time in the realm of thought outside their vocation. 

E. H. Shinn. 


E ggs from Poultry The growth of specialized egg farm- 
Farms that Specialize ing, since the World Wax, has been 
a Factor in Markets one of the outstanding devdopments 

in agriculture. It was not until after 
the war that specialized egg fanning developed sufficiently to be an 
important factor in egg production. Poultry was one of the Nation's 
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largest agricultural industries, but was the least organized. Nine 
out of ten farmers kept poultry, but very few producers paid any 
attention to the individual hen. 

Economic conditions were favorable for the growth and develop¬ 
ment of specialized egg farming for the six-year period previous to 
1927. Eggs and poultry were relatively higher in price than dairy 
products, meat animals, and many other farm products. Feed prices 
were also favorable to egg and poultry producers during this period. 
The peculiar characteristics of specialized egg farming were a fur¬ 
ther incentive to the phenomenal growth of this phase of the poul¬ 
try industry, following the war. It was easy to get either into or 
out of the business. Comparatively little capital was needed to got 
started and one did not have to wait long for returns. 

Farm Flocks Chief Egg Supply Source 


Even though the growth of specialized egg farming during the 
past decade has been phenomenal, it is still a minor factor in the 



Fir, 73—One of the modern poultry breeding plants on the West coast This plant has tiui)-ne»t 
capacity for 2,700 buds in addition to space for 3,000 breeders 


total production of eggs in this coxmtry. The enormous produc¬ 
tion of the farm flocks, conducted as supplementary enterprises to 
crop and livestock farming, still accounts for about 85 per cent of 
our annual e^g crop. The specialized egg farms, even in the well- 
known intensive poultry coxmties of the country, are greatly out¬ 
numbered by the farms with small nonspecializcd flocks in those 
same counties, as in Sonoma County, Calif., with its world-famous 
poultry center, Petaluma. But in that coxmty the flocks with over 
900 birds produce over 80 per cent of the eggs in the county. 
Specialized egg farming had its beginnmg in the viciaity of the 
larger cities. Its purpose was to supply the local market with a 
high-grade product throughout the year at prices usually several cents 
above those received for the general run of farm eggs. In some sec- 
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tions, particularly on the Pacific coast, egg production of the spe¬ 
cialized typo increased more rapidly than did the local population. 
(Pig. 73.) New market outlets were necessary and cooperative effort 
was given a trial. As the experiment showed sign s of being successful, 
specialized egg-farming communities wore developed for the purpose 
of supplying high-grade eggs for shipments to eastern markets. 

The future foi- si)ocializod egg farming will be as sound and secure 
as the poulti-ymen coning under this class are willing to make it. The 
time is past when specialized poultiymen can expect to survive the 
competition of the sniall farm flocks if they follow ordinary flock 
methods and practices. Specialized poultrymen must produce 
special-quality eggs and bo able to dispose of them at special prices 
in order to remain in the business. They will be required to maintain 
not only a high average annual egg production but a high production 
duiing those months when the best eggs are scarce. They will be 
expected to take even greater precautionary measures against poultry 
diseases. 

E. R. Johnson. 


E xhibits for County Fann people have learned to look to 
and State Fairs Aid the educational exhibits at State and 
Educational Work county fairs for new ideas that wifl 
help them to become bettor farmers 
and home makers. At some fairs a new kind of county exhibit has 
been developed, known as the county-project exhibit. Such exhibits 
are of special interest because they are set up in such a way as to 
bring out the advantages of some improvement in daily farm or home 
practices. They suggest how those practices may be adopted and 
give the cost and sources of material. These exhibits have been 
popular with State-fair secretaries and fair boards because of their 
educational value and their appeal to visitors. When well planned 
and prepared they usually get the attention of more peoi>le than the 
usual miscellaneous collection of farm products which make up the 
average county agricultural exhibit. Among the State fairs which 
made special provision for county project exhibits during 1927 were 
Arkansas, Cleorgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Tennessee, Washingfon, and Wisconsin. 

Variety of Subjects Presented 

Many different agricultural subjects of interest to progressive 
fanners have been ])resonted in those exhibits. The aim is to present 
a practical remedy for an important fa rm or home problem simply and 
clearly enough to be easily understood by the average person. The 
county project exhibits winning first places at five of the 1927 State 
fairs were as follows: Soy beans as a cash crop, Iowa (fig. 74); rat 
extennination methods, Wisconsin; saving pigs through hog-lot 
sanitation, Minnesota; poultry house construction, Kansas; and 
progress in dairy industry, Arkansas. 

Other subjects prosented were: Sweet clover, improved seed varie¬ 
ties, Hessian fly control, farm accounts, spraying apples, seed se¬ 
lection, lime, erosion control, cow-testing association records, farm 
wood lots, dairy feeding, cooperative livestock shipping, egg market¬ 
ing, poultry feeding, poultry culling, self-feeders for nogs, tubercu- 
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losis eradication, dairy feeding rations, and alfalfa. Such exhibits 
at State fairs can usually be found in the a^cultural or horticultural 
building near the county agricultural exhibits of vegetables, fruits, 
grains, and grasses. 

Among the subjects taken up in similar exhibits in home economics 
were: Suitable meals for children, school lunches, nature^s tonics, 
the canning budget, home conveniences, suitable garments for the 
school girl, health habits, proper height of kitchen sink, room fur¬ 
nishings, sick-room equipment, and recreation for children. 

The high standard of quality of the project exhibits, which is 
often equal, if not superior, to the best commercial exhibits at the 
fair, is due to the fact that only a limited number of carefully prepared 
exhibits can qualify. They are usually prepared by or under the 
supervision of the county agricultural agent or the county home 
demonstration agent, and the counties selected to prepare the exhibits 
are those counties in which outstanding extension work has been 
done in the subject presented. 

Well Worth the Cost 

County extension agents and local committees have been interested 
in developing such exhibits because of the special recognition which 
comes from putting on a highly educational exhibit at the State 
fair. It is also advantageous to the counties because the premium 
usually pays for the cost of the exhibit. This same exhibit is usually 
shown at the county fair as well as in show windows in the smaller 
towns in the coxmty, thereby reenforcing farm visits, meetings, press 
material, and other methods of encouraging the adoption of improved 
practices in agriculture and home economics. Brief pamphlets are 
frequently handed out at the booth to* supplement the exhibit. 

The cost of project exhibits is taken care of by some farmers* 
organization or committee within the county. The amount of pre¬ 
mium money remaining, after paying for cost of exhibit,^ is generally 
turned over to the financing organization for use in buildii^ a similar 
exhibit for the State or county fair the following year. In most of 
the State fail's where these exhibits have been provided for, the pre¬ 
mium money offered has been an average of $150 per county and the 
number of counties allowed to compote has usually been limited to 
seven or less in order to keep the standard of quality high. The 
premium allowed by one fair is the cost of the exhibit plus a small 
additional amount for each of the best exhibits. 

Judging Project Exhibits 

County project exhibits are judged by how forcefully they tell the 
story they are intended to present. The main points considered are: 
(1) Does the caption tell what the exhibit is about and suggest the 
message presented in the exhibit? In this respect the caption or 
title sim is like the heading of a newspaper article. (2) To what 
extent has the exhibit an xmusual or special attention-getting feature 
to attract the attention of a large number of people? (3) Is it interest¬ 
ing to a relatively large number of farm people because it relates to 
a practical problem, and is it easy to follow and understand the 
material and facts presented, so that one is willing to read or look 
through all material and facts presented? (4) Does it make one 
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Fia 74 —County proiect exhibit emphasizing the importance of soy beans os a ca&h and feed crop. 
This exhibit won first prize at the Iowa State Fair in 1927 



Fia 75 —County project exhibit emphasi/lng progress in alfelfa introduction and decrease in wild 
bay acreage, shown at the Minnesota State Fair 
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conscious that he needs this remedy and does it make him want to 
have the resulting benefits, such as increased profits, comforts, or 
conveniences which can be expected from adopting the recommended 
practice? (5) Does it set forth the best reasons for adopting this 
practice and make one decide that he wants to take the trouble to 
adopt the practice because he is convinced that it is worth while or 
that it will pay by showing the possible gain, low cost, and ease of 
adoption? (6) Are maps or other means used to show that the 
remedy presented has been both successful and extensively used in 
the county represented? (7) Does the exhibit impress you favor¬ 
ably by being well arranged, neat, and artistic? (8) Is the labeling 
adequate and the lettering appropriate and easy to read? 

Farm people have not only benefited by studying such exhibits, 
but the committees cooperating with the county extension agent get 
a considerable amount of satisfaction from seeing the results of their 
work and their ideas built into the exhibit. The study of these 
exhibits at the State fairs has helped many townships, communities, 
local farm or home clubs, and 4-H clubs to prepare similar exhibits 
for county fairs. 

H. W. Gilbertson. 

E xpense Record Book More and more families are realizing 
Can Be Made at Home the value of keeping a record of the 
to Suit Family’s Need money they spend and of the things 

they buy. Many want to keep such 
a record but say that they can not find a household expenditure book 
which suits their particular needs. 

Of course no two families are alike. Each has its own needs, its 
own tastes, its own special ways of spending and of saving. One 
family wants to keep a record of the expenditures on food in detail. 
Another feels that it has learned to buy its food wdth a great degree of 
efficiency and that a much more general record of food expenditures 
is all that it requires. But this family somehow never has the proper 
clothes, and there is no money for the new book they wnuld like to 
have. Where does their money go? They need a detailed re(‘ord of 
expenditures other than food. 

So it is easy to see that no one type of expenditures book will 
fulfill *the requirements of every family. But why should not a 
family make such a book for itself? It is not much trouble, and one 
of the children would greatly enjoy ruling the lines, particularly if 
he has red ink to use. 

In most oases an ordinary 8 by 10 inch loose-leaf notebook, with 
ruled sheets, is the best thing to use. The loose-leaf book is more 
convenient than a bound book because the detail in which the record 
of expenditure on different items is kept can readily be changed from 
time to time as new needs may arise. One page is used for each 
main type of expenditure. Thus there is a page on which to record 
food purchased. This should be ruled like Figure 76. 

Food purchased each day would be entered, the expenditures for 
each month added, the total transferred to the '‘Summary(described 
below), a line drawn across the page and the entries for the next 
month made immediately below it. For food, most families keeping 
an itemized record would use one page a month. For the other 
items as health and so on, one or perhaps two pages might be sufficient 
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to carry the entries for Ihe entire year. In the case of clothing, one 
page or one column should be used for each meinbei* of tiie family 
so that the clothing expenditures of each may be totaled separately. 

In order to know how well the plan for expenditures and the actual 
expenditures are keeping together, the three entries, '^Estimate for 
jrear,’’ '^Spent to date,’^ and ^'Estimate for month,may be written 
in at the beginning of eaeh month. 

Pages luled like Figure 7(i, with changes in hoadingvS, may be used 
for clothing, health, development—which includes all expenditures 
for formal education, reading matter, church and other social welfare 
contributions, gifts, recreation, and vacation—automobile, savings, 
furnishing and equipment, and also for housing if the family is renting. 

Different Types of Pages 

Where the family is living in its own home, housing would be 
recorded on a page ruled like Figure 77. Such a page, with appro¬ 
priate subheads, would also be used for recording operating expendi¬ 
tures, and for income received. Operating would need more columns 





Fio 7(1 — Form for rotording food (ixpendituioa 


for subhoads than arc* Khown for houaiiig. Under operating tne 
columns might bo headed, for exainph*, fuel, light, power; telephone, 
water, ice; household sui)]>liob; luiid service, laundry; stationery, 
postage, etc. This type of page might also bo used for development 
if the family wished to keep the dc'tails for the various subheads, like 
oducutioii, in separate colutmis. The same applies to clothing where 
a record separating outer garments, footwear, and so on, is desired. 

On these pages the entries would be made and the totals found as 
described under Figure 7(). 

One of the most important parts of a record is the summary. This 
form is prepared by writing down on the left-hand margin of a page 
the headings and the subheadings of each page described above, 
then ruling 14 columns across this page and the one opposite it, and 
heading the first 12 columns January to December, and the last 2 
“Total expenditures for year” and “Total planned expenditures.” 
At the end of overjr month the totals from each page would be trans¬ 
ferred and written in under the pi'opor month after the suitable head 
or subhead, 

84771«—28-19 
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After ruling the pages it would be well to make a cut-out index 
or to fasten index tabs down the right-hand side of the pages, so that, 
for example, one could see at a glance what page to turn to when jnak- 
iug the entries for clothing. 

The pages so far described will caro for the cash expenditures of the 
family. But the family may also want to know the value of the farm 
products used m the household. A page similar fco Figure 77 coaid 
be used for this record, heading the columns fi’uit and vegetables, 
meat, milk, fuel, and ice, according to the items furnished by tlie 
farm. The amount of each should be entered when used, and prices 
obtained perhaps once a month or so. When figuring the total in¬ 
come and the total expenditures for the year, it gives a bettor picture 
of the family living if the total value of the products furnished by the 
farm are included under total income received and under total 
expenditures. 
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FiCr. 77.—Form for recording housing otpondiimos 


A Simple Record to Keep 

A record of expenditures in this form is simple to ke<‘p. All the 
expenditures for one class of ilenis arc list(‘d together. 1'his class¬ 
ification is essential, for after all the reason for lve<‘ping a rt'cord of 
expenditures is not only to see what has l>een spent ami what has b(*en 
received in return for the Juom\y, but to see whether tlm family is 
having as many as possible of its noodn ami d(\sires satisfiocl. 1'‘hm 
can be learned only by studying tho difiorent kinds of expenditures in 
relation to each other. Tho family must bo able to sec what they have 
spent on food, clothes, recreation, and so on, in order to determine 
whether or not tiny are getting their money's worth and arc making 
tho wisest division of thoir income among their matiy needs. 

Chabis O. WooBHousn. 


E xplorer for Alien in a broad sense tho agricultural ox- 
Plants Runs Many ploror is as old as history. Man, when 
Risks in Far Lands dissatisfied with his diet of wild roots, 
beiTics, and seed, casts al)()ut lor some¬ 
thing letter, something more to liis taste. lie beeame an cxfilonu*, a 
plant hunter. Our modern agricultural (explorer, however, is a 
ereature of the last quarter of a century. lie <‘.amc into being in tho 
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United States Department of Agriculture. He is a Tuan who goes out 
into the little-known parts of foreign countries seeking now crop 
plants that he may send back as immigrants to the United States. 
It is a fascinating job filled with romance and adventure not withovit 
danger, but often rewarded with the realization that something has 
been aecomplished for the good of the human race. 

Let us follow one of these explorers and see how he works. Wo find 
him first in the departnient at Washington consulting with crop 
specialists, and familiarizing himself with the details of quarantine 
laws and regulations so as to safeguard the country against the 
possible introduction of dangerous pests along with his crop plants. 
We also find him assembling stores of packing material, labels, and 
tags for identification, cameras and photographic supplies, and camp 
equipment. Later we obsieiwe him a.ri‘anging for passports, letters of 
credit, letters of introduction to foreign scientists and foreign workers 
in order tliat he may obtain their help. Finally ho will be found bring¬ 
ing together all possible iiifornration regai'ding the crops to which he 
will pay special attention in his travels abroad. 

Broad Training Necessary 


These things presuppose broad training in agriculture and horticul¬ 
ture, knowledge of foreign languages, botany, and plant geography. 
A prerequisite knowl- , 
edge of how to col- j 
loot, handle, and pack 
living plant material 
is needed so as to 
have it reach the 
Department of Agri- 
culturealiye. Adend 
plant immigrant is of 
no use to anyone, ex¬ 
cept possibly the spe¬ 
cialist who may find a 
live bug upon it. 

Next we find our 
agricultural explorer ' 
at a little outpost of Fio.TS—A n iwrimllutaiOMiloiutiturtlug on a trip into strange 

civilization 600 miles regions 
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or more in the interior, say, of China. TIe_ has run the gantlet of 
the customs olficials; hehas gathered about him a little band of native 
helpers; he has his caravan, and his gi‘oat adventure is about tobe^n, 
for to-morrow he starts into the unknown and unexplored mountains 
in seai’ch of pears and chestnuts that may help his countrymen fight 
the di'eaded fii-e blight of the pear and the chestnut-bark disease. 
(Fig. 78.) 

After weary days of travel and not a few exciting adventures, he 
comes to the pear and chestnut countiy, where he collects seed. In 
the midst of this work his camp is raided by bandits and he himself 
is stood up to bo shot; but fortune favors him, and he escapes with 
his life and lus beloved pear and chestnut seed. Weeks and months 
are spent in cleaning, packing, and getting the seed to an outpost 
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■where he must risk the uncertaia mail service of the country. (Fig. 
79.) At last he sees his treasured packages off on a little river boat 
or possibly by camel pack, and then he is ready for the next task; 
and so on tlirough the years, until the lines of his travels on a map 
of China are almost as numerous and tortuous as the lines of her 
principal rivers. 

Many Tasks for Explorers 

There are many other kinds of agricultural explorers. vSonie take 
short journeys and others take longer ones. Some plant explorers 
strike directly into the wilds, and some select a strategic point near 
a city or to’wn where the country round about is strictly agricultural 
and where the crops may be carefidly studied in the hope of finding 
new cereals, sorghums, soy beans, forage crops, and shade, wind¬ 
break, and ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The harvesting and packing for shipment of dry seed is not the 
most difficult of the explorer’s tasks. It is living material, like .scions 

and cuttings, that 
taxes his skill. Al¬ 
ways there is the 
specter of some new 
pest that ho may 
unconsciously pass 
along with the things 
he thinks worth 
while. Ho realizes 
that he must send 
his plants in clean or 
run the risk of some 
beloved plant being 
sacrificed for the 

f ood of the country, 
'ortunately, with 
careful inspection 
and quarantining as 
caniod on in Wash¬ 
ington, most plant immigrants can be saved. Often it may bo just 
a single bud or a small cutting, but that is enough to sot llio wheels 
of propagation going. 

The story of the agricultural explorer’s accomplishments since ho 
fet came into being in this depaHment a little over 26 years ago 
is manifest all over the United States in hundreds of plant immigrants 
that have made good. It was early found that in order to systematize 
^e ■work, it would be necessary to identify and inventory all plant 
immigi-ants. We must know where they come from, when they were 
discovered, and who discovered them. We must know also what 
diseases or msects were brought in with them, if any, and how such 
diseases or insects were treated on arrival; that is, whether it was 
necessary to fumigate or treat ■with fungicides. As this is written, 
our last inventory number is 74,685. That is the size of our plant 
i mm igrant family and it is growing at the rate of about 4,000 numbers 
a year. 

On turning back the pages of our inventories, we find a few old 
numbers representing a gi-oup of Eussian wheats sent in by one of 
the agricultural explorers more than 20 years ago. Those .same 



Tig. 7Q —Outward bound with a collection of rare seeds and 
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diirum wheats have buildcd a now ooroal oinpiro iu the North¬ 
west, the annuiil money value of which would go far toward taking 
care of the department’s entire yearly budget of something over 
$44,000,000 for regular work. 

But the agricultural explorer must leave the money values and 
crop yields of his finds to those expert in such matters. He looks 
beyond the horizon, st'oking other regions to explore, for he knows 
that every new worth-while crop plant brought to Ids country may 
moan added health, wealth, comfort, and pleasure to our people. 

B. T. Galloway. 


F amily Living Among Some of the poorer farming sections 
Poorer Farm People of the United^ States are presenting 
Studied Statistically ]>roblems of increasing interest to 

American agriculture. Among the 
most important of these problems are the contributions made by 
farm families of these sections to commercial agriculture, and the 
kind of living they get from farming and froiu other sources. 

Three hundred such families were studied in southeastern Ohio 
for the year ended March 31, 1927. Three localities were included 
which are typical of much of %e hill land drained by the Ohio River 
and its tributaries—one each uTyinton, eTackson, and Meigs Counties. 
The topography grades from rolling to very steep and is often rocky. 
The land is only fairly productive, and is comparatively low priced. 
Aside from “through” routes, the greater part of which are now being 
built, roads are hilly and unimproved and railroad points and trading 
centers are reached with difl&culty, especially during the winter and 
spring. 

Work on State and county roads, in brick and tile factories, in the 
coal mines and oil fields, and at sawmills, furnishes part-time employ¬ 
ment for many of the men and boys who live on the fanns. Occasion¬ 
ally store-keeping, school-teaching, or county ollice work supply a 
considerable part of the family income. Some of the fanners have 
given up commercial farm operations to work in the industries and 
trades and are rising their farms primarily ns places to live. 

Approximately one in five of the farms which were in operation a 
generation ago are now used as placis to live, and their production is 
limited to milk, meat, eggs, garden crops, and other supplies for home 
use. The rest of the land lies idle o.xc«pt as rented to neighboring 
farmors, primarily for pasture. 

Abandoned Farm Homes 

About one in four of the farmhouses of generation ago have been 
abandoned. Some have been removed. The land lies idle for the 
most part. About 60 per cent of the farms of a generation ago are 
retained for farming and are included in this study. 

Information was obtained by the survey method from typical farm 
families within the_ localities. There was an average of 3.9 persons 
per family, excluding relatives, hired helpers, and others, and 4.3 
persons including these. Tlie average size of farm was 130 acres, 
with $4,214 worth of capital invested by the farm operator. Only 
6 of the operators wore tenants. 
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The average gross cash income from all sources amounted to only 
$1,125 per family. Over 70 per ce,nt of this, $804, cotiiprisos tho 
receipts from the farm—that is, the gross returns from livestock, 
crops, wood-lot products, and oil and coal loasea. The roinahuler 
includes wages of tho operator from work off tho fann, $188, earnings 
of other members of the family at outside work, and rents, interests, 
gifts, etc., amounting to $133 per family. 

In addition to the cash income from all sources, family living 
furnished by the farm, valued at farm prices, ainounted to $401 per 
family, making a total income of $1,526 per family. 

Average Cash Outgo 

The average cash outgo for all purposes amounted to $1,129 per 
family. Slightly more than half of this, $580, comprised tho farm- 
operation costs, including current expenses, livestock and machinery 
purchased, improvements made, and interest accrued during tho year. 
Of the remainder, $532 went for family living purposes; $135 for food, 
$156 for clothing, $31 for furnishings, $86 for operation goods (including 
fuel purchased, $24), $31 for the maintenance of health, $46 for ad¬ 
vancement goods, $29 for personal goods, $13 for life and health 
insurance, and $5 for goods not readily classified. The remaining 
$17 went for debts and interests and expenses on other property, 
none of which were connected with the farm business. 

To complete the family living statement, the $401 worth of family 
living furnished by the farm may be regarded as an outgo or expendi- 
turOj the total value of family living being $933 per family. Goods 
furnished by the farm include foods, $322; use of the house, $67; 
and fuel, $12. 

If the value of family living furnished by the farm is regarded as 
an expenditure, the total outgo amounts to $1,530 per family, thereby 
leaving a deficit of $4 per family for the year of the study. On tho 
other hand, an inventoiy increase of $69 per family leaves a gain of 
$65 in net worth for the year. 

The size of the income and the size of the outgo suggest that the 
families here represented are situated in a rolat.ively poor fanning 
section. Unfortunately, figures for comparisons with tho more 
prosperous fanning sections are not available in conii)leto sots. 
Regardless of this shortcoming, fibres pertaining to the farm businoHS 
are availabie for 1,161 farm families in Illinois, typical of tho Corn 
Belt and ordinarily regarded as a relatively prosperous farming sec¬ 
tion, and figures pertainmg to family living expenditures are available 
for 1,439_ families of the North Central States primarily tho Corn 
Belt section. 

Returns in Illinois 

The farms in Illinois averaged $4,398 farm receipts and those in 
southeastern Ohio, $992. The farm expenses in Illinois were $1,987 
per farm, those in southeastern Ohio, $580. After subtracting tho 
expenses from the receipts, the farm incomes for tho respective s(>ctions 
were $2,411 and $412, almost six times as much income was left from 
the farm business for tho living of the farmer and his family frojn tho 
farms in Illinois as from those in southeastern Ohio. 

The family living expenditures for the farm families of tho North 
Central States, averaging 4.3 persons each, amounted to $1,613 
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worth of goods during a year, in comparison with $083 worth of goods 
used by the southeastern Ohio families. Slightly more than two- 
fifths of the family living was furnished by the farm in each instance, 
the value of purchased goods being 1532 for the southeastern Ohio 
families aud $942 for the Corn-Belt families. The southeastern 
Ohio families used loss of all of the principal groups of goods than 
did the (\)rn-Belt families. This applied especially to clothing, 
maintenan(“e of health, and advancement goods. 

The figures hero presented, while indicating a low level of farming 
and family living, do not indicate how near farming in the section 
approaches the bottom levels of agriculture. Additional studies of 
a similar nature are needed in other of the poorer farming sections. 

E. L. Kibkpateick and 
H. W. Hawthorne. 


F ARMERS’ Elevators The department is making a five-year 
in Spring Wheat study of the organization and oporat- 
States Face Problems ing methods of farmers’ elevators in 

the spring wheat area in cooperation 
with the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, to determine the factors making for the success or failure 
of farmers’ elevators. Data have been obtained covering the 
organization methods and business practices of selected groups of 
farmers’ elevators for the three fiscal periods of 1924-25,1925-26, and 
1926-27, and preliminary reports are being published. 

One of the most pressing of the major problems of those farmers’ 
elevators is to obtain sufficient volume of business to permit operation 
at an economical unit cost. Farmers’ elevatoi's in this area usiially 
have fixed overhead expenses adapted to an annual volume of business 
considerably in excess of what they now receive. 

Possibilities of increasing the average annual volume of grain 
handled per elevator are not promising except in instances whore con¬ 
solidation of local companies is possible. On the contrary, in moat 
parts of the spring wheat area there is a gi-adual tendency to out down 
the acreage of small grains marketed, in the interests of divenjification. 
To offset reduction in volume, farmers’ elevators as a whole have 
increased the number and volume of side linos handled. Coal, 
feed, oils, and other supplies, aud grinding and seed cleaning, have 
helped materially in utilizing available space and labor and have 
tended to increase annual incomes. 

A se<'ond problem, doveloi)ed during the last fow years, is the 
difficulty which managers have experienced in accurately determining 
qualities and values of grain offered. This is caused by market 
fluctuations in premiums paid for specific qualities of grain and by 
the difficulty of determining at the local elevator the protein content, 
and quality of wheat. Losses through discounts for grain that 
contains excessive moisture have also been sustained by local eleva¬ 
tors, inasmuch as many elevators are not equipped with moisture 
testers. 

Getting Protein Premiums to Farmers 

Because of these conditions, it has been diflicult at times to closely 
reflect market values of grain back to producers. This has caused 
serious disaffection on the part of some members of local farmers’ 
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elevators and has resulted in an increase in the amount of grain 
marketed by other methods. If premiums for protein continue to 
fluctuate widely, and if protein content and quality continue lo vary 
widely witliin limited areas, it is probable that methods will have to 
be worked out by which farmers’ elevators may reflect such premiums 
to fanners more accurately than is done at present. Fiirtherniei’c, 
themoregeneralinstallationof moisture testers would assist inaterially 
in reducing losses caused by unknowingly receiving grain of improper 
moisture content for storage or marketing. 

A third problem is the matter of reducing risks from market price 
fluctuations on purchased grain unsold, or on sales of gi-ain not yet 
purchased from fanners. Local elevators usually attempt to elimi¬ 
nate such risks by hedging with futures, but only a few farinoi's’ 
elevators keep closely hedged at all times. They are usually “long” 
on the market through failure to sell enough futures to cover grain 
purchases. Consequently, some elevatois sustain severe losses in 
seasons when the market reacts unfavorably. Experience of mana¬ 
gers has shown that such losses can be largely eliminated by koo|)ing 
accurate daily records of market position and by hedging accordingly. 

Again, the study has shown that “spreads” between prices of (iash 
grain and futures used in hedging have caused serious losses to farin- 
ere’ elevators at times. Such losses were greatest in the hedging of 
stored grain shipped out and sold but as yet not purchased from 
farmers. Experience of managers indicates that losses from such 
spreads may be reduced by care in the selection of futures used in 
hedging and by keeping stocks of gi'ain on hand to cover sales of 
stored grain. 

These appear to be the most important problems at present. 
Some managers have succeeded in solving all or part of these problems. 
Study of the experience of these managers would assist other mana¬ 
gers to bring their elevators to a higher level of business efficiency. 

W. J. KtTHRT. 


F ats Prevented by Primarily, the development of rancidity 
Simple Precautions in fais, like the diying of linseed oil, is 
from Turning Rancid caused by the action of atmospheric 
oxygen, although it is hastened by light, 
heat, and the presence of metals. While the first events in the pro( 508 S 
are not apparent to the senses, the keeping quality of a fat suffers 
progressively with increasing exposure to aar, until a point is evon- 
tualiy reached where the fat acquires a disagreeable, tallowy, pene¬ 
trating odor and a corresponding flavor. Such a fat is “rancid,” 
as distinguished from fats that are sour or putrid. It is probably a 
mistake to assume that a slightly rancid fat is but slighfly spoiled, 
for in this condition it has already passed through most of the changes 
leading to pronounced rancidity. 

Result of Feeding Experiments 

Kancid fats are unpalatable and render unpalatable other foods 
with which they are combined; and, being unsound, they have from 
the outset been classed as inedible and condemned by the Eodoral 
meat-inspection service so far as its jurisdiction extends. More 
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recently, in experiments conducted by the Bui’cau of Animal Industry, 
the wholebomeness of rancid fats also has been studied by feeding 
intensely rancid lard, in an otherwise adequate ration, to white rats 
and comparing their condition with that of other ruts receiving a 
similar ration containing fresh lard. It appeared that the rancid 
lard in itself was not parti(‘ularly harmful to the rats; l>ut when it 
was kneaded together with the other constituents of the ratioji, the 
ration vejy quickly became iiunhHiuate, as evidenced by the retarded 
growth, sickly condition, diseased eyes, and early death of the rats 
that i*eceived it. The rancid lard evidently had destroyed the 
vitamin A of the ration. 

Ways to Prevent Rancidity 

While these results may find an application in animal feeding, our 
chief interest in rancidity from a human point of view lies in its 
prevention. Obviously, measures with this end in view should be 
directed tow’ard the raw material as well as the finished product, 
and will be successful in proportion as they servo to restrict the action 
of oxygen upon tiie fat. ^ Complete protection for an indofinito time 
may be assured by holding fats in cans that have been sealed in a 
vacuum or in completely filled containers with air-tight covers, such 
as fruit jars. In soma cases, as in pails of lard, the fat itself no doubt 
may serve to seal the cover thus reducing exposure of the fat to a 
minimum. 

Where exclusion of air is impracticable, as in case of raw fat awaiting 
the rendering kettle, or opened packages in the home or retail store, 
or where such a precaution might be burdensome, as in the case of 
commercial products intended for prompt consumption, it should be 
remembered that refrigeration and darkness are important means of 
retarding the development of rancidity, while heat, light, and contact 
of the fat with uncoated metals serve to hasten the process in fat 
exposed to the air. Under adverse conditions a fat may become 
rancid in the course of a few^ liours. 

t'^ommercial ostahlishments knowing these facts are careful to 
regulate their practice according to these primdides, ther<d)y prac- 
ticially eliminating losses due to rancidity.^ By suitable apimcation 
of th(» same prim^iples, scrupulous cleanliness being presupposed, 
rancidity may also be avoided in the retail stcyre, in the kitchen 
pantrv, and in stocks of home rendered lard. 

W. C3. PowiuK. 


F ertilizer obtainable Kv(u*y year, about 19,000,000 head 
from Offal of Farm of cattle, calves, sheep, and swine 
Slaughtered Animals are killed for meat on the farms 

and ranges of the United States, 
according to the census statistics. Beside the edible parts and the 
hides or pelts, there is produced from these animals an enonnous 
quantity of inedible offal and blood, amounting in the aggregate to 
probably a third of a million tons. The sanitary and advantageous 
disposal of this inedible refuse on the farm has long been a problem. 

In the butchering^ of animals on the farm, the quantities of offal 
and blood obtained in any one place are usually too small to justify 
th(^ undertaking of steam rendering for the proauction of commercial 
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ja.ts and tankages. Often the refuse is buried deeply (a laboiious 
method of disposal), resulting in a total loss of the niatcrial.^ Or, 
more coinmonly, the oflfal is fed raw to hogs, a practice wliich is 
objectionalde, since the offal from diseased animals, or those infe'-ted 
\\ith i:)urasites, becomes a menace to the health of the animals feeding 
thereon. Furthermore, this practice tisually results in attJ'actiiig 
rats, and is conducive to the breeding of flies. 

The following suggestions are based on experimental work con¬ 
ducted in the department with the view to developing sim|)le and 

safe methods for uti¬ 
lizing the offal and 
blood on the farm. 

Open-kettle rondej*- 
ing of offal and cook¬ 
ing of the slied blood, 
is ordinarily feasible 
on the farm. A 65- 
gallon caldron, or 
open-kettle c o o k e r 
with stove complelc, 
as shown in Figure 80, 
can be purchased for 
$20 or $22, f.o.b. fac¬ 
tories inMichigan and 
Ohio. By boiling the 
fresh offal for several 
hours, wet tankage"' 
that is safer than tlu^ 
raw offal for direct 
feeding to hogs may 
be obtained; and also 
considerable grease of 
some commercial 
value. The ])ulk of 
the manure can be 
eliminated by chof)- 
ping up the offal and 
The blood recovered from the slaughtering 



Fig 80 - \ fi5-gallon caldron 01 kettlo-cookcr in its st(>\o Such an 
outht, costing about $20 at the Xactoiy, can bo UbPd for rendering 
olTal, as well as for cooking feed, scalding hogs, and making soap 


slucing it with water 
can be cooked with the otfal. 


Mixing with Preservatives 

It has been found feasible to prepare air-dry fertilizer material from 
the wet ^Hankage," and even from the hashed raw offal, by mixing 
it with simple preserving agents and allowing it to dry in tin' air 
under shelter. 

Freslily crushed quicklime gives fair results as a presorva1iv<' to 
use during winter. A mixture of quicklime and the wet tankage 
which is produced by the open-kettle rendering of sheep's offal, vill 
dry during the winter to an inoffensive^ product that may be easily 
ground to a meal. One pound of quicklime may bo used for eviuy 10 
pounds of tankage. The air-dry product contained 6 per (‘(^n't of 
ammonia, and 11,2 per cent of bone phosphate. 

Ordinary commercial acid phosphate gives Uk^ most promising 
results of any of the preservatives tcsbsd. A jnixture of moist I ank- 
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agp” made from hogs’ offal, with 1 pound of 16 per cent superphos¬ 
phate (acid phosphate) to every 3 pounds of the tankage, dries in 
midsummer without becoming offensive. In the test, the mixture 
was spread out in a shallow box and raked over frequently. Four 
weeks after mixing it was in condition for grinding and bagging. 
The product conlained 2.8 per cent of ammonia and 7.6 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid (P 2 O,). 

In preserving raw offal or blood with acid phospliate, it is advisable 
to use more of the preservative (about 4 pounds for every 10 pounds of 
the hashed offal or blood)_and to include some nonalkalino absorbent 
material, such as dry chalf, peat, or gypsum, to keep the compost from 
becoming fluid. By insuring a sufiBciently high acidity, putrefaction 
and the breeding of flies may be avoided. 

This composting process may also prove useful in rural districts 
for converting other perishable refuse into material that can be stored 
and used as fertilizer. 

G. P. Walton. 


F ERTILIZER’S Utility The production of fertilizers in this 
Much Affected by Its country at present amounts to about 
Mechanical Condition 7,600,000 tons annually. The mate¬ 
rials used in their manufacture are of 
varied composition and come from many different sources, but aU 
may be grouped into two classes according as their origin is mineral 
or organic. The most widely used minerm fertilizers are superphos¬ 
phate (acid phosphate), nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and the 
potash salts. The best-known organic fertilizers are cottonseed meal, 
toed blood, tanlcage, and fish scrap. These materials are similar 
to bamyara manure, in that they are insoluble or only slightly 
soluble in water and undergo little or no change in physical properties 
when exposed to damp or humid conditions. The mineral fertilizer 
materials on the other hand, are all more or less soluble in water and 
many cake or become sticky when exposed to moisture or a humid 
atmosphere. This condition is a serious disadvantage to their use in 
fertilizerSj as it greatly interferes with their distribution in the field. 

According to the most commonly expressed view, the burning effect 
of fertilizers is duo to the soluble materials which they contain. If 
their distribution is irregular, as nocessaiily oi'curs when they are 
sticky or caked, the quantity applied in the neighborhood of certain 
seeds may bo sullicient to delay or prevent gemunation, while others 
may be insufficiently fertilized tor best rosults. The response which 
a crop makes to a fertilizer is thus not only dependent on the composi¬ 
tion of the fertilizer, but also on its mechanical condition and the 
uniformity of its distribution in the field. 

The organic ammoniates used in fertihzers are all obtained as 
industrial by-products, and the supply can therefore not be increased 
independently of the principal products. This restricted production 
and the competition of the feeding industry have greatly limited the 
available supply, so that the quantity used in fertilizers has decreased 
and is likely to continue to decrease from year to year. As a means 
of maintaining the nitrogen supply^ a great deal of attention is now 
being given to the production of nxed-nitrogen products, materials 
which contain nitrogen that has been fixed from the air. The fixed- 
nitrogen materials, however, are readily soluble in water, and in 
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this way they differ from the organic ammoniatcs which they are 
intended to replace. This tendency towards the greater use of 
soluble materials in fertilizers will increase the difficulty of them 
handling and distribution unless corresponding improvement is 
made in their drillability and storage qualities. The question of the 
mechanical condition of fertilizers is thus becoming a problem of 
increasing importance in their manufacture. 

Caking of Fertilizers 

The cause of caking in fertilizers may bo veiy different in different 
materials, but it is usually associated with the presence of moisture. 
All soluble materials have the property of taking up moisture from 
the air when the relative atmospheric humidity exceeds a definite 
value. Some soluble materials, however, do not take up moisture 
at ordinary humidities, and thus they remain dry. Other materials 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere at ordinary humidities, and 
arc said to be hygroscopic. It thus happens that a material or 
mixtime of materials may become moist and cake even when storcnl 
in a perfectly dry condition. 

The presence of moisture may induce caking (1) by causing the 
material to ''set,’’ as in plaster of Paris, (2) by forming a sticky liquid 
layer over the surface of each soluble particle, and (3) by causing the 
separate crystal particles to grow together into a solid mass. 

The rate at which all these changes take place in any given mate¬ 
rial increases with the fineness of grinding. Fine grinding lias an 
additional effect on the mechanical condition of a fertilizer, in that 
very :toe particles cling to each other. A finely divided material 
therefore has the property of bridging over a small opening, so that 
its flow through a fertilizer drill is less uniform than one in which 
the particles are of larger dimensions. 

Improving the Condition of Fertilizers 

The best known example of "setting” in a fertilizer is that of 
superphosphate. When the setting is complete no further action 
takes place and the original mechanical condition of the material 
may be restored by grinding. This treatment, however, has no per¬ 
manent effect in improving the mechanical condition of materials 
which cake for any of the other reasons mentioned. The most 
effective treatment in such cases will depend on the cause of caking 
and may consist in (1) reducing the hygroscopic proportios of a 
material by chemical treatment, (2) mixing with insolublo matcj'ials, 
and (3) propping the product in the form of uniform-sized grains, 
which thus eliminates the form of caking due to the presence of fine 
particles. 

A number of inorganic materials, such as ordinary and triple super¬ 
phosphate, which are slightly soluble in water, show little tendency 
to cake in a pure state but may become sticky and difficult to handle 
because of the presence of hygroscopic impurities, such as free phos¬ 
phoric acid. Such impurities are now being rendered inactive by 
new methods of manufacture and by neutralizing the free acid with 
lime or by other treatment. The improvement which has becui made 
m the mechanical condition of phosphate materials has c(>ini)ensale(l 
in a large measure for the decreased supply of organi(j conditiomu's 
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and is one of the important developments whieh has reeenlly taken 
place in the fertilizer industry. 

Certain of the fixed-nitroyon products which contain nitros;en as 
the only fertilizer constituent are the most hya;ros(*opic materials 
known, and any treatment for tlunr iiuproveinent jnust be applied to 
the whole pio<lu<‘t. This impiovemeiit may be most sii(‘cessrully 
a(*com])lishecl by causing them, in the process of their nianufacture, 
to coml)ino with certain other fertilizer products to form fertilizer 
materiaK which contain two plant-food elements, such as phosphate 
of ammonia and nitrate of potash. These materials are all of good 
mechanical condition and are among the least hygroscopic of soluble 
materials. 

Soluble materials which show little tendency to absorb moisture 
from the air arc usually in good mechanical condition, but many 
frequently cake, owing to the characteristic property of their indi- 
yidiial particles to stick together, (''akiiig of such materials may be 
eavsily and permanently pjuvontod by mixing with a powdered insol¬ 
uble" material such as peat or cottonseed meal. The finely divided 
particles of insoluble material adhere to and form a coating over the 
more sticky surfaces of the soluble particles. This coating largely 
eliminates the sticking properties of the mixture and its mechanical 
condition is thereby greatly improved. The use of the organic ammo- 
niates as conditioners in fertilizer manufacture is a practice of long 
standing in the fertilizer industry. 

Fertilizers which contain two plant-food elements contain a higher 
proportion of plant :^ood than equivalent mixtures of single constitu¬ 
ent materials. Their bulk per unit of plant food is therefore less 
than for corresponding mixtures of lower grade materials, and the 
quantity of an organic ammoniate needed to give the same condition¬ 
ing effect will likewise be correspondingly less. The fixation of 
nitrogen in the form of two fertilizer constituent materials thus 
affords a moans of conserving the organic an\moniatos required as 
conditioners in fertilizer manufacture, 1 f ])reseut theories are correct, 
danger from burning, when t.hcse high-grade materials are used, will 
also bo decreased in proportion as their (‘ontenl of soluble materials 
per unit of plant food is less than in mixtures of low-grade materials. 

William II. Ross and 

Albkut K. Mekz, 


F ire Loss on Farms IthaH])eencstimatod that farm fires in 
$150,000,000 Property the United States annually take a toll 
and 3,500 Lives a Year of 3,500 lives ami cause a property loss 

of $150,000,000, as compared with an 
estimated j[early loss of 15,000 lives and $570,000,000 in cities and 
urban districts. 

With liro-loss statistics of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
as a basis, it can be computed that the ajinual increase in property 
loss from rural fires is about three times as great proportionately as 
that from urban fires. Jn considering this increase, attontion should 
be given to the fact that the bumii^ ratio, and not the annual loss, 
is the true index of the situation. Tne burning ratio for farm prop¬ 
erty, because of inadequate fire protection, is high for the class of risk 
involved, and the annual loss of life and property from farm fires is 
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of such magnitude as to call for increased and unceasing efforts to 
curtail it. This deplorable wastage is even greater than the figuics 
show for the reason that food supplies are destroyed, farm families (iro 
rendered homeless, gainful productive operations on the farm aro 
intemipted, and even suspended, and potential manufactured proil- 
ucts are lost. This waste is essentially needless and could bo pie- 
vented to a very large extent by carefulness and the adoption of 
equipment and methods which have proved effective in preventing 
fires. 

Farm Fire Work of the Department 

The Department of Agriculture is making a special study of the 
causes of farm fires with a view to developing methods for their control 
and prevention. Active cooperation is being received from promi¬ 
nent organizations, such as the National Fire Protection Assoidation, 



Fig. 81 .—A Sain and noar-by buildings firrd by lightning 


the National Board of Fhe Underwriters, the C^hamber of C\mun(‘rco 
of the United StateSj the various farm organizations, and many 
other interested national agencies. 

The National Fire Protection Association has created a commit te(' 
on farm fire protection, the chamnan and three other menil)ei’s of 
which are representatives of the Department of Agriculture. This 
department is also represented on the agricultural commit tec of (he 
National Fire Waste Council, and the faim fire prevention and pro¬ 
tection committee of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 

In the approximate order of their national importance, and without 
regard to geographic division of the country, the principal causes of 
farm fires are (1) lightning (fig. 81), (2) defective chiraiieys aud 
heating apparatus, (3) careless use of matches and smoking, (1) 
combustible roofs, (5) spontaneous ignition, (6) caJ'eless use and 
storage of gasoline and kerosene, and (7) faulty wiring and iinpjo] -'r 
use of electrical appliances. 
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Means for Preventing Fire Loss 

All buildings should bo equipped with a system of lightning rods, 
and wire fences inclosing livestock should be grounded in accordance 
with the safety code for the prote(‘tion of life and property against 
lightning of the National Fire Protection Association. The farm 
fire protection committee of this association has made the following 
statement concerning protection from lightning: 

The annual farm property loss from lightning may be estimated at $20,000,000 
as a minimum. The annual number of people on tho farm kiUed by lightning is 
between 400 and 500, and the number ot such persons injured from this cause is 
more than twice the number of deaths. Available statistics indicate that light¬ 
ning rods, both good and defective, as hitherto found on farm buildings, have 
reduced lightning losses by about 85 per cent of tho loss incurred from lightning on 
corresponding exposures of unrodded buildings, and that propeily installed and 
well maintained rods have show^' an efficiency in the prevention of lightning 
damage of weU-nigh 100 per cent 



Fio 82.—A faim flio gononilly tions h fhoiough loh of dobtruction 


A substantial motal roof with all parts thereof in good oloctrie contact can, 
according to available evidence, bo utilized as a part of tho lightning protection 
system for a building and thus in part bo made to serve a double purpose. The 
cost of grounding tho roof and making other necessary electrical connections is 
relatively small. 

Defective Chimneys and Heating Apparatus 

Chimneys should always be built from the ground up and should 
not be used to support any part of the house. They should be sub¬ 
stantially constructed with walls at least 8 inches thick. Defective 
chimneys should be rebuilt and faulty heating apparatus should be 
repaired. Stoves should rest only on substantial fire-resistant bases 
and should be kept at safe distances from wooden floors, walls, and 
woodwork. When stovopipos are passed through walls or ceiling, a 
ventilating thimble of ample size should be used. Chimneys and flues 
should bo cleaned frequently, and ashes should be k^t in metal cans, 
never in wooden boxes, barrels, or on combustible floors. 
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Smoking should not be permitted in bams or near combustible 
materials. Safety matches only should be used, and they should 
be kept away from children. A commendable practice is fo break 
a match in two after it has boon used. 

Fire-retardant roofing should bo used whenever possible as the 
fire hazard of the combustible roof is a serious one. 

Spontaneous Ignition 

Improperljr cured or damp hay, grain, feed, and horse manure, 
when stored in large piles are subject to spontaneous heating, and if 
conditions are favorable this heating will progress until spontaneous 
i^tion occurs. This phenomenon is due to microorganic and 
chemical action. Even though the heating abates before dangerous 
temperatures are reached, the resulting deterioration of the materials 
involved represents a staggering loss. The Department of Agri- 



Ficr 83 -Forty-sovon head of valuable cattle killed by a single boll of lightning 


culture is now undertaking s thorough study of the problem of the 
spontaneous heating and ignition, of hay and other agriculturnl 
products. The project calls for the devising of preventive inottsures 
and equipment. 

In the absence of specific infonnation on effective methods to 
prevent losses from this cause it is generally recommcndcii that 
(1) liay; be properly cured before storage, (2) salt be added to damp 
hay as it is placed in the barn or in stacks, and (3) hay bo voutilnlod 
as freely as possible after storage. 

Waste and rags saturated with linseed and similar oils arc also 
subject to spontaneous heating and ignition, and should be oil her 
burned immediately or placed in metal receptacles. 

Gasoline and Kerosene 

Ga,solmf6 amd kerosene should bo handled with extreme care. If 
it is impracticable to place these liquids in undcrgi'ound tanks, they 
mould be stored in original containers in an isolated location. Tlicy 
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should never be used to quieken or revive a fire. The use of gasoline 
in cleaning operations in the homo is an extremely hazardous one and 
should not he undertaken. 

Use only a wiring system which meets the requirements of the 
national eleetrical code. Always disconnect electric appliances when 
not in use. Paper shades in direct contact with lamps constitute a 
fire hazard. 

Pire-protection apparatus on the farm should consist of ladders 
and chemical extinguishers and either water pails or tanks equipped 
with pumps. A water-pressure systejn affords desirable protection. 

Rural-community fire protection is of the utmost importance. 
Every community should have adequate motor fire apparatus, a 
trained volunteer fire department, and some cooperative arrange¬ 
ment for the purchase, installation, and maintonauco of effective 
lightning rods. 

Farni-firc prevention and protection merits the national attention 
and consideration it is now receiving, and tlic Depai’tmont of Agri¬ 
culture gladly offers its services in meeting this important problem. 

David J. Putck and 
Harry E. Rorthb. 


F irewood should A piece of wood will throw out less heat 
Be Seasoned; Proper if burned green than if dried first. 
Storing Helps Drying Green wood, of course, may bo preferred 

for fuel when it is desired to keep a low 
fire for a long time, but as a rule the practical advantages of having 
firewood wdl dried are unquestioned. After cutting firewood, 
therefore, the first object is quick drying. ^ 

In order to dry wood as ftist as possible, it is necessary to expose it 
to sun and wind, and protect it from rain. The i)iles should be as 
narrow and as open as possible, so that what wind there is may blow 
freely through thcjn. The cords near the bottom of the pile 
usually dry more slowly than the others, particularly if the pile rests 
directly on the ground. A raised support for the pile is therefore very 
desirable. Any temporary roof or cover io keep off rain will help to 
produce faster drying. 

Wood piled in a closed shed usually dries more slowly than that 
piled in the opem. Woodsheds would be better if they wore built 
open or slatted for a foot or so above the floor, so that the lower layers 
of wood <‘ould receive good circulation. This would dry the wood 
better ami would also help to prevent decay of both shod and wood. 

Rolf Thflen. 


F lax Resistant to The flax crop is being made safe from 
Wilt and Sown Early diseases by cooperative experiments in 
Helps to Cut Losses devising cultural practices which will 

reduce Joss from uiseases and increase 
acre yields and in brooding wilt-resistant and rust-resistant varieties 
of seed and fil)cr flax. 

Flax has been one of the most profitable farm crops in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Montana (hiring the last five years. It will be 
still more profitable when diseases are controlled better. 

8477^-28-20 
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Wilt and rust are the most destructive diseases of flax. Wilt 
once was the limiting factor in flax production. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, wilt-resistant varieties such as North Dakota 114, Winona 
(Minnesota No. 182), Chippewa (Minnesota No. 181), and Eodwing 
(Minnesota No. 188) have been developed and are now grown extoii- 
siveljr. These varieties are not immune from wilt, but they are 
sufficiently resistant to escape severe damage when sown early. 
Unfortunately, most of these wilt-resistant varieties are susceptible 
to rust, which is very destructive in some years. 

Flax rust causes greater damage to both seed and fiber flax than is 
generally realized. In years when rust is epidemic it may reduce 
yields as much as 25 per cent or more. The disease is caused by one 
of the rust fungi (Melampsora Uni) which attacks cultivated flax 
and at least one kind of wild flax. It is most destructive to late- 
sown flax and in years when the weather is moist. All stages of the 
rust fungus are produced on flax. The most conspicuous stages are 
the red or summer stage and the black or winter stage. The black 
stage persists during the winter on stubble and straw and also may 
be carried on bits of straw and chaff with the seed. It again starts 
the rust in the spring. 

How Losses May Be Reduced 

Flax growers can reduce losses from wilt and rust by methods 
already available, namely, by mowing wilt-resistant varieties and 
planting clean seed and by soil selection, crop rotation, and oaily 
seeding. First of all, wilt-resistant varieties should be used. Nortn 
Dakota 114, Chippewa, Winona, and Redwing all are resistant, The 
seed should alwaj^ be cleaned thoroughly, because light, shriveled 
seeds often carry the wilt fungus, and rust is often carried on bits of 
straw and chaff. The selection of land is important; rust is liko^ to 
be most destructive on low land where air drainage is poor. Flax 
should be grown in rotation, because the wilt fungiis persists in the 
soil for many years, and the rust lives over winter on stubble. 

Early sowing will reduce damage from both wilt and rust. None 
of the wilt-resistant varieties are immune. They may wilt ratlior 
badly if soil temperature is high while the plants are young, beisauso 
the fungus which causes wilt grows best at a rather high tompeirature. 
Early seeding also helps to reduce the rust menace, because rust 
usually does not become very destructive until late in the season, and 
early sown fields may ripen early enough to escape severe injury. 

The greatest hope for reducing disease losses still more lies in tlio 
production of superior disease-resistant varieties. There already are 
wilt-resistant varieties and a few rust-immune varieties of seed flax. 
No variety of seed flax combines wilt resistance and rust resistanco 
with other most desirable qualities. Certain Indian and Argentine 
varieties are immune from rust, and some of the same Argentine 
selections ^e also resistmt to wilt, but most of them are so short as 
to be unsuited for growing in this country. Those resistant strains 
have been crossed with some of the better wilt-resistant varieties of 
seed flax in the hope of obtaining hybrids which will combine all of 
the desired characters. Numerous hybrid selections from these crosses 
appear to have the desired characters. 
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Disease-Resistant Varieties 

Rupicl pr(mr(‘ss m<iclo in brooding disoaso-resistftnt variotios 

ol fiber Hj\ tib well. Alnst of the best varieties of Hber flax, such as 
Saginaw, are v<‘ry susceptible to rust. No riist-iinniune ii1)er flax is 
Known, Ottawoi 770B being the nearest appioa<*lx to it. Saginaw has 
been crossed with Ottawa, a seiniliber type, and with Argentine and 
certain other rust-iininune seed types in order to obtain iiybridwS with 
the (pialiti(‘s of a liber flax and innnnnity from rust. Some of the 
lesulting hybrids have the rust innnnnity of the seed-llax parent 
combined w ith good fiber qualities. 

Most of the varieties now known are either fiber types or seed tyixes. 
The fiber types usually yield but little seed, while the seed types do 
not produce good fiber. The breeding experiments indnnito that it 
may be possible to combine both qualities, at least to a certain de¬ 
gree, in one variety. The advantages of such a variety are obvious, 

K articularly for a region in which fliix is gn’own principally for seed. 

To seed of tlie new varieties is yet available for distribiition, yet 
the work has progi’cssed far enough to show (dearly that the desired 
results <*an be obtahied in flax adapted to the nioister areas of the 
present scxHl-llax I’i'gion. 

E. C. Stakman*. 


F lood Relief work The extension servkje in any State can 
by Extension Service bo quickly converted into an effective 
Assisted Thousands emergency for(‘e. This was demon¬ 
strated in 1927 in connection with tlie 
groat flood in the Mississippi Valley. Extension workers in the 
flooded area knew the people, the farms, and the general (‘condi¬ 
tions involved. Further, they were r('enf()re(Hl by supervisory and 
specialist forces lo(‘ate(l at the agricultural colleges and in the Ilnitod 
StatCvS Department of Agriculture. Mor(^ than a half million 
people were made homeless in a 2(),000-s(juar(‘-iniIc area of a vast 
and fertile valh'y- Whether the dih1r(\ss resulted from (iui(‘k 
waters in tlie foothills of the Ozarks, where 8 inclu's of ram fell in a 
single day, or in tlie lowlands of Illinois, lv(njlucky, and Tennoss(^e, 
or in the Dcdta of Mississippi where the waters steadily rose, or in 
tli(‘ sugar l)owl of Jjouisiana where the p(M)plo had a mont}i\s warn¬ 
ing belong the waters came, the extension ag(mts wore on the job 
to aid in n^scue and rehabilitation work. (Fig. 84.) A great con¬ 
tribution of s(‘rvice and facts in aetio!! was made by the extension 
organization. 

Wlum the Rcul Cross entered the various devastated counties 
and began to orgaui/o coimnitteos, the extension agents wore ready 
with preliminary estimates of the loss of human lift^, crops, livestock, 
and property in general. These agents served as chairmen of the 
Red Ch‘oss committees in a few instances, as members in others, and 
as advisers in all. Tb(\y wore called upon to make surveys 
of various fonns of damage. Jt often happened that the first ap¬ 
praisals made by the agents wore quite as accurate as the later sur¬ 
veys which required jinore effort and time. In s<»me instances the 
r(4ief exp(mditures ran higher than the enreful estimates prepared 
by agents ui)<>n a w(‘ll-derm(Hl schedule basis. They maao clasbi- 
fied reconunondatioiis in regard to amounts of seed, nuinbex's of 
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chickens, hogs, cows, and mules ncoded, and albo money for furni¬ 
ture and housing. 

Seed and Livestock Obtained 

With the cooperation of district agents and other si ad* menilxMs 
and specialists at vaiious hoadquarleis, the n£»enls were able (o 


# 





Eio 84—The steamer coming m from the plantations where Ihonsandb of lives woio saved 

by taking people out of windows and oil roofs of houses 


locate seed, plants, and livestoek, in seetions of the country not far 
from the flooded districts, and to see that such supplies were 
delivered to the Red Cross at reasonable prices. People generally, 



Fig. 85 -Wilson Junction, Mississippi County, Aik, during the flood. This was f\pu d of the 
condition of many farms on May 10,1927 


who had ^^eh things to sell, wore disposed to charge iuarkot jiricew 
or less. Th^o agents appealed to the generosity of the folks every- 
where and helped to got high-class seed and high grade uiul piUT- 
bred livestock for their neighbors in distress. (Fig. Hft.) 
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The Red Cross committees lealizcd that the agents A^erc in 
close touch with the fanning people and in many oases asked 
them to assume the responsibility of distributing feed, food, fortil- 
izoi, and clothing. The cfTectiveness of the relief efforts for dis- 
tiessed people over such a large area xested largely upon the good 
cooperation of the Red Cross with all existing J()r<‘os. The agents 
olteii put in long hours and wox*ked efiiciently in distributing car¬ 
loads of donations necessary for immediate relief. In some instances 
these cais were filled with miscellaneous articles of clothing, houso- 
liold goods and shoob, which had to be distnbuted with groat caie. 
People a few hundred miles from the flooded areas canned vegetables, 
fruits, and meats and sent them to the sufferers through the Red Cross. 
They also gathered up other products from people who did not have 



Fki «(> Making clothing in a M ississiiitii lofngoo canip Women wore organized to mako sand¬ 
bags fm lovooa as well as lugs, curtains, and other houHohoUl articles 


jnoiiey to avo, but who wished to help. The agents at the shipping 
points ana at tho dostinations directed all the movements of such 
goods 

In tho rorugoo camps, the homo demonstration agents wore often 
called iipon to plan meals for thousands and even to see that they 
were cooked properly. Those same agents looked after the mdk 
supply and the water snp])ly in order to prevent epidemics of disease. 
They organized the women and girls into groups and conducted im¬ 
portant lines of instruction and work under camp conditions, ^ig. 
SC.) In one place an agent ox-ganizod 100 women, who made 30,000 
hags for lovoo work in four days. In camps in other counties the 
wojnoin juado rugs, quilts, mattresses, clothing, and other things to 
be used in their homes when tho waters should recede and lot them 
let urn liomo. Ilumlrods of holts of cloth wore utilized in this way. 
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Agents Directed Removals 

In the lower reaches of the Mississippi, where the waters rose 
more slowly, the agents directed the arrangoinents for reinoying 
people and their livesto(‘k, including mules, cows, and horses int(> 
the hill country. They also looked after the shipping of thousands of 
chickens to relieve their owners of their care and to obtain much 
needed cash. In the same way, service was rendered in canning 
chhdcens while they were still in good order, and before the flood 
conditions made it impobsible to feed them. wSome chickens and hogs 
were kept on rafts in high places and men went aroun d i rx boats and fed 
them. iBees and honey were saved by having the hives elevated above 
high water. While some county agents supervised the eolle(‘tion and 
removal of livestock, other agents far out on the prairies and in tlu^ 
hills directed the feeding, care, and return of those aTiimals, It was 
necessary to vaccinate in order to prevent cholera and anthrax. 
(Fig. 87.) In consequence, when the people returned to their homes, 



Fic*. 87—Vaccmallag SOW) liop'i ui a corieontiafum cnnin iii Lafiw'tio, Im ('oimfv agmils lm<l 
hogs inovoil out la advance of flood watois 


they had the foundation for robuildiiifi; their liv(‘st()ek hokliiif-s. One 
director of extension speaks of tho agents as the shook ahHorl)ors of 
the whole flood work. 

One of the most helpful forms of roKof was that wliii'h tlio hotno 
demonstration agents promoted in the matter of housing, lly ilio 
time the waters began to recede, tho agents had tho woiiicii orgnuiiKCHl 
and suggestions for home improvement ready. They proeeoclod on 
the theory that to clean up and brighten up tho reeovero<l lioinos 
was the first step in improving the morale and health of tho pooi)lo. 
They decided that bathing facilities and a sxipply of fresh linen would 
accomplish much. They felt that paint, whitewash, and a few flowers 
could help to make the people happy in their home life again, Aeoord- 
ingly, they brought to tho returned families whitewash rwupes, 
brushes, and practical suggestions for putting in seroeim, repairing 
a^d redwing furniture, and soon had tho women and girls happy iii 
tboir efforts to rocstablisli their homos. Tho homo domouHtrstion 
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agouLs also made up estimates ior ilie lied Cross and found out wheie 
tlio most essential utensils and aitieles of liouseliold furniture (*ould 
be had at tlio lowest cost. They did their share, too, in starting the 
maehinery for sueh replaeements. They gave out flower seed as well 
as vegetable seed in large munbers and followed up the plantirig of 
the seed with suggestions oil the cultivation and care of both \ege- 
tables and flowers. 


Putting Man Power to Work 

The greatest loss, after the first sweep of the disaster, was in the fail¬ 
ure to use the available man power effectively. As soon as the people 
could got to work restoring their homes and farms, the cost of feeding 
them decreased and contentment increased. Under sueh conditions 
every man with a hammer and saw was an asset. Nails and lime 



10<J 88 hoy h(<ms and soikIhuu gi<jwn in WMslunf?t(m <N)unty, Miss, nHor the flood wutors 

fwodod in Juno, 027 


were made abundant and available by the forethought of the agents 
and the lied ('^ross workers. (Jood lessons were learned for such 
work in the future. This experienee suggests tliat when possible 
relief money bo used for wages to people who have lost everything, 
substituting the |)ay roll for the broa<i line. 

When the flood waters Ix'gaii to subside in the northern, part of the 
devastated area, early in tlio summer, oflieials in the extension serv- 
i(‘e rccommendod the distribution of garden seed to the Red Cross, 
and sueh seed was issued by the Red Cross and used oxlonsivoly. 
(lood gardens wei'C to bo found ovorywhore. Some gardens wore 
destroyed by second and third floods, but good results were ob¬ 
tained from thus oxpondiliire. One agent estimated that every good 
garden was worth at h^ast $100 in providing food. In the fall, the 
homo demonstration agents instructed women and girls in the con¬ 
servation of garden produ<‘ts. Oardoais helped to keep up tlie health 
of the j)eople, as well as to provide food. 
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la the whole valley, late siimiiier and fall crops we!*e most vital. 
Circular letters were issued by the extension scrvi(‘c of the colleges 
of agriculture and the United States Department of Agi‘i(*u](-m*(‘, 
suggesting what crops should be planted. It was necossa ry 1 o revise 
the re(*ouimendatioiis as the waters rose and fell. Agents in tl»e 
counties carried the necessary information to tlie p(s)ple and cxei*((sl 
a helpful induonce in promoting the planting of soy beans, cowp('as, 
sweet potatoes, sorghum, small grain, alfalfa, and othoi* crops. 
pFig. 88.) They had to be ready at all times with information about 
insects, plant diseases, and the ills of man and beast. 

In some of the cqimties, where the water remained longest on the 
farms, the agents, in cooperation with the Red Cross, siipervistKi 
extensive plantings of truck crops for sale. It was too late 1/0 do 
anything else. The vegetables produced were graded, packed ami 
sold by the local farm bureau exchange and through othcrchauncls. 

0. B. MAIiTIY. 

F loods Disturb the Thousands of news columns have been 
Balance of Nature devoted to the effect of the 1927 floods 
in World of Insects in the Mississippi Valley on the human 
inhabitants and their possessions, but 
few people realize the great effect of these same floods on the inso(*t 
population of the valley. The laboratory of the cotton-insoct inves¬ 
tigations of the Bureau of Entomology, located at Tallulah, La., was 
in the approximate center of the flooded territory and was only some 
4 n^es away from the Cabin Teele crevasse, which was one of tlie 
major breaks in the levee system. Consequently, the entomologists 
of this organization have been especially well situated for studying 
the effect of the floods on the insect problems, and particularly those 
relating to cotton. 

The flooding of the cotton territory started in a large way with 
the Dorena break in southeastern Missouri, which occurred on A])ril 
16. This water covered the southeastern corner of Missouri and 
then moved southward into Arkansas. This was followed by numer¬ 
ous breaks in Arkansas, particularly in the le\ ee systems on tho ri v (‘rs 
in Arkansas which drain into the Mississippi, the i>nncipal l)r<aik of 
this series being the Pendleton crevasse on tho Arkansas Hi\ or, whicdi 
occurred on April 21. These waters covered souKieasterii Arkansas 
and then inoved down tluougli northeastern Louisiana, sprcuuling 
over all territoiy except that immediately along the highlands on the 
river front. These lands, however, were almost immediately inun¬ 
dated by the Cabin Teele crevasse near Tallulah and tlic Winter 
Quarters crevasse near Newellton, La., both of wliicli <)e<*urr(‘d on 
May 3. The waters from these poured southward ami eo verecl nearly 
all of tho lowland cotton territory. 

Cotton Land Mostly Flooded 

^1^ various levees in southern Louisiana failed in rapid su(‘(‘ession* 
On the Mississippi side of the river an enormous crovasho oeeurn^cl 
^ April 21 at Mounds Landing immediately north of Creenville. 
The water from this crevasse moved southward to the Yazoo i)ot toms 
spread eastward to the hills, covering all territory from north of 
Oreeuvillo to the lulls at Vicksburg, As a result of those breaks 
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almost all of tlio cotton land in the Mississippi Valley was flooded 
except a small area on the east side of the river north of the Mounds 
Landing crevasse and extending from about Beulah, Miss , to the 
hills on the Tennessee line. 

The depth of water and duration of overflow in this territory varied 
greatly. The river fell and rose several times, and in those areas 
subjected to overflow from the Arkansas River breaks there were four 
separate and distinct overflows. In much of the territory the over¬ 
flow was comparatively brief, the water being over the land only 
Irom two to three weeks; in other sections, however, particularly in 
the territory inmiediately around Tallulah, the land was under water 
for 10 weeks. Naturally, it has been found that the duration of the 
overflow had much to do with the insect problems following the reces¬ 
sion of the waters. 

The writer saw these several overflows as the water came over the 
land. (Fig. 89.) All forms of wild life, including door, tm'kcys, 



11(3 —IjOuibirtTUv (ottoii fields in Juno, These fields were in this tondiliori from MayiJ 

until the end of Tuly 


and rabbits, fled panic s-irickon ahead of tho waters, and a closer 
examination showed that the insoct lifo was making an equally 
vigoroTis attempt to escape. Tho writer had never before realized 
tho enormous population of insects in a small plot of ground until he 
waded around m holds in which tho water was gradually rising and 
watched those insects crawling upward and gatliering on plants in 
the effort to escape. 

Migration of Ants 

One of tho most interesting sights was the migration of enormous 
multitudes of ants. Almost every plant was covered with them, 
and as the water rose they continued to climb until they finally 
assembled in a ball at tho very top of the plant. They had brought 
along the young and tho eggs and formed compact masses, often 
Bi'veral inches in diameter, which finally floated away and drowned, 
as tlio water reached tho limit of their climb. Human habitations 
in the overflow (juickly became veritable liives of insects us those 
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species which normally lived on the ground moved upward. In spite 
ol this the insects killed were numerous beyond calculation, and the 
most important effect of all has been the upset in the balance of 
natuie. This has been brought about by the fact that the habits 
of some species were such that they escaped the overflow successfully, 
whereas other species were almost completely destroyed. 

It has been known for a long time that certain insect posts become 
abnormally injurious following an overflow, while other species are 
more or less controlled by the overflow. In some cases this effect 
is noticed almost immediately after the water has receded, wliilc 
in otheis the effect is slower and lasts for several years. Abnormal 
injury may be due either (1) to the effect of the overflow on the 
insects themselves or (2) to its effect on the crop attacked. In the 
fiist case the insect pests themselves, or their natural enemies, are 
destroyed, or the native host plants of the pest adversely affecied. 
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In the second case the necessary change in planting dates or the 
absence of wild vegetation which is ordinarily fed upon aggravates 
attack upon the crop. 

A study of the effect of the overflow on any one specie's of insect 
must take into consideration all of the foregoing factois. The 
insect may he so located in its habitat that it is either protected from, 
or greatly exposed to, the drowning effect of the water, it may 
escape the water and its natural enemies may be di owned. Its 
wild host plants may be drowned out, thus preventing the insect 
from multiplying and subsequently transferring its attack to its 
cultivated host. On the other hand, a loss of wud host plants may 
force an abnormal attack on the cultivated host. The change in the 
planting season of the crop exposes it to an entirely now sot of insoob 
conditions; furthermore, in many cases the absence of wild vogotalion 
in and around the fields has caused undue injury to the cultivated 
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crop because no other food was available for species having promis- 
(‘uoiis food habits. Tlie effect of the flood on the principal cotton 
insects as observed during 1927 may be summarized briefly. 

Cotton Boll Weevils Destroyed 

A large pro])ortion of the boll weevils seem to have been destroyed 
in the flooded districts. However, scattered throughout those dis¬ 
tricts there wx're small ])rotected places or high ridges with a few 
acres of cotton which were not overflowed. Tlicse served as concen¬ 
tration points for early weevils. The later cotton planted after the 
overflow was only very lightly infested until migration started from 
territory outside of the overflowed area. Since then the increase of 
infestation has been exceedingly rapid and in the aggregate the pro¬ 
duction of cotton in the overflowed area has been negligible. The 
oldest fields received a coneenti'ation of the weevils that survived 
the flood, and the fields planted later did not have tune to mature 
a crop before they wore completely infested by migrating weevils 
from territory that was not overflowed. As a matter of community 
value, it would undoubtedly be better if there were no cotton what¬ 
ever in the overflowed area, for a large proportion of the fields are 
merely serving as breeding grounds to produce a weevil infestation 
in 1928. 

The bollwonn is not ordinarily of major economic importance in 
the overflowed area in the Mississippi Valley, but this year it has 
done greater damage in many sections than any other pest. In 
the first place, the natural enemies seem to be greatly reduced and 
the species has been unusually abundant, rurthermore, in a normal 
year this species prefers com to cotton and confines its attention 
very largely to cornfields until the corn is mature. By that time the 
cotton crop is well fruited and damage to cotton consists only in 
the eating out of the contents of a portion of the bolls. 

Following the ovoHlow, however, there was practically no corn 
available and those worms concentrated their attack on the cotton. 
Bolls had not yet formed, and as a result the worms ate out the 
contents of the squares and, in extreme cases, oven fed on the foliage 
of the plants. A single worm would thus ruin a largo number of 
sejuares, the normal destriKdiyo capacity per individual being much 
m<u*easod. Furtiiormoro, this inso(*t multiplied to such large numbers 
in tlie overflowed territory tliat tlio moths migrated for some dis¬ 
tance out into nonoverflowod country and the overflowed area was 
surrounded by a bolt from which there wore many complaints of 
unusual boUworm damage. 

Cotton Leaf Worm 

The cotton leaf-womi injury in the Mississippi Valley is dependent 
entirely on migration of moths into that territory, and as a result 
there has been no apparent relation between leaf-wonn damage and 
the overflow other than that brought about by the lateness of the 
crop. * 

Tlie cotton aphids, which wore present in the fields in enormous 
nuinbors before the overflow, wei*o very susceptible to drowning and 
were gr<MJlly rcdu<*e<L Jn consequence there has been very little 
ac'iivity on cotton in the overflowed area. 
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The cotton flea hopper was breeding on its spring host plants in 
large numbers before the overflow and it was expected that it would 
multiply upon these plants and transfer to cotton later as the earlier 
host plants matured. The oveidlow, however, drt)wned out all of 
these host plants during the breeding period of the flea h(j])pers, and 
as a result flea hoppers have been comparatively scarce until (luito 
recently, and the damage to cotton has been negligible. 

In the past, cutworms have been so closely associated^ with over¬ 
flows that in many sections the teim “overflow worm” is used as _a 
common designation. Special observations have been made on this 
subject, and it has been found that in those sections where the water 
left the gromid very quickly cutworms were exceedingly destructive 
to the newly planted crops. This seems to apply quite generally to 
those districts where the water did not stay on the grouml more than 
two or three weeks in the early season. In districts of longer over¬ 
flow there was usually no abnormal cutworm injury and in many 
instances it was almost completely absent, the presence or absence 
of damage in such cases being apparently largely a question of sea¬ 
son. On the other hand, the heavy infestation following a brief over¬ 
flow seems to be the result of the destruction of natural enemies, 
among which the ants are probably very important. 

Fall Army Worm 

The activity of the fall army worm or grass worm in overflowed 
areas has, generally speaking, been about opposite to that reported 
for the cutworms. Sections with a brief overflow had only sporadic 
grass-worm outbreaks, while those districts with a long overflow suf¬ 
fered severe damage. In the territory armmd Tallulah, La., most of 
the land that was long under water was planted at the end of July 
and in early August. Grass worms appeared in these fields about 
the time the crops came above pound. The sparse growth of weeds 
and pass along the ditch banks and roadsides was devoured very 
quiofly, and then these worms began on the cultivated crops. They 
showed a marked preference for com and apparently likod sorghum 
and sagrain almost equally well. Good fields of young corn oft('n 
were devoured completely in from 24 to 48 hours. Gowpoas and 
soy beans were attacked, but the writer saw practically no instances 
of complete destruction of these crops. The damage was great 
enough to retard the growth considerably and thus seriously interfere 
with hay production, but in practically every case the plants finally 
recovered. Damage to cotton was severe only locally, although 
some wonns were present in almost all fields. Usually this <lant)ig(^ 
was more than would be expected from the number of worms f)ccaus<i 
they have the peculiar habit of scvciing the branclu's soim* 5 or 0 
inches back from the tip. Defoliation was comparatively rare. 

A larp brood of grass worms swept over this poj'tion of tlio over¬ 
flowed mstrict about the endof July and in early August, but tlirougli- 
out the month of August there was scattered activity almost con¬ 
tinuously. Fortunately, the September generation was almost 
ohniinated by natural control, so those crops which had an oppor¬ 
tunity to survive the earlier damage were able to recover. 
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Miscellaneous Insects 

The general insect population on the cotton plants, aside from the 
pests of major importance, has been <“ompletoly changed. Certain 
ground-frequenting species, such as many of the giasshoppei-s, were 
dostroyed almost entirely, while other species which normally live up 
on tho plants survived and some of thesci have become unusually 
abundant. 

Undoubtedly the efl’ect of this overflow on the insects will be felt 
in this leriitory for somo years. Certain insects which multiply veiy 
rapidly recover quicicly during a period in wliicb conditions are lav- 
orablo; other species, whose multiplication is not so rapid, may re¬ 
quire years for recovery. Tho most pronounced aftereffect of past 
overflows has been the unusual boll-weevil injury which has occurred 
for several years following. Apparently this is due to the disastious 
effect of the overflow on the ants, which constitute the greatest 
natural enemy of the weevil in the Mississippi Valley. 

B. R. COAD. 


F loods of 1927 in The groat floods of the United States 
Mississippi Valley fall with crushing weight upon the 
Cost Farmers Millions farmer and planter, while, as a rule, 

his city brother at the worst escapes 
with little more serious damage than some water in the streets,some 
inconvenience for a few days, and possibly a flooding of the first floor 
of his house or place of business. Virtually every flood collects toll 
from the farmer in the shape of crop losses, both actual and piospec- 
tive, the deposit of a thick layer of sand or ddbris on his bottom lands, 
the erosion of tho soil, tho drowning of livestock and poultry, and 
the destruction of buildings and movable property. lie sometimes 
receives a partial recompense in the deposit of a fresh layer of allnvial 
soil, but, taken all in all, this is not entirely an unmixed benetit. It 
is something like a long-1 erm promissory note, good in itself, but ready 
cash in hand would ho of vastly greater value. 

Tho lower Mississippi floods of 1922 and 1927 laid heavy hands 
upon the southern planters, just as did the Illinois and Neosho River 
floods of 1926 upon tho northern fanners of Illinois, Kansas, and Okla¬ 
homa. It is true that tho losses caused by tho floods of 1927 were 
apportioiK'd with ^reaier impartiality between agricultural and other 
industries, but this was duo to tho maftnitudo of tho flood. There 
was so much water that lliero was suflicicnt to cover everything, and 
nearly everything was covered. (Fi^. 91.) Witness tho almost 
complete flooding of tho thriving cities of Greenville, Miss., and 
Boardstown, 111., tho desolation at Arkansas City, Ark., which was 
flooded to a greater or less c.xtont on four different occasions during 
the 1927 flooa period, and look again at the prosperous town of Mel¬ 
ville, La., struggling first under many feet of water, and later under a 
deep blanket of sand. Many otlier well-settled communities were 
equally afflictod (fig. 92), but oven so, it appears that at least 40 per 
cent of tho huge flood losses of 1927 fell upon tho fanner and planter. 
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It may be said with truth that the groat Mississippi floods of 1927 
began with the al)nornial rains of August and September, 1926, over 
eastern Kansas and Oklahoma, and their rapid extension eastward 
over Illinois aiid Tndiax\a* These rains eausod the general and dis¬ 
astrous Hoods in the Neosho Valley of Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
the Illinois lliv(u*, and somewhat lesser floods in other rivers. These 
floods left all of the rivers, including the middle and lower Mississippi 
and the Oliio, at much above their normal stages for the fall of the 
year. Then came torrential rains in the last two weeks of December 
over the Tennessee and Cumberland drainage areas, the largest 
tributaries of the Ohio. There were sujB&cicnt rains during January 
and February to sustain the rises in the rivers, although the floods 
wore not as yet dangerous. However, the March and April rains, 
especially the latter between April 9 and 22, over the Arkansas, Ked 
and lower Mississippi Valleys, were so far beyond the normal quanti¬ 
ties that they finally caused the greatest and most disastrous flood in 
the history of tlio lower valley. 

The volume of water was so enormous that, even if all of the 
pr()to<‘tion leve(‘s, or dikes, had held, the waters would have coin- 
phqely overflowed many of them. As it was, all of the levees could 
not stand the strain, and no less than 225 breaks, or crevasses, 
occurred, releasing new rivers that flowed over the fertile lands behind. 
The greatest crevasses occurred on the right, or west, bank of the 
Mississippi JRiver at Dorena, Mo., 37 miles below Cairo, Ill.; on the 
right bank at Knowlton, Ark., about 25 miles above the mouth of 
White River; on the left, or east, bank at Mounds Landing, Miss., 
almost opposite Arkansas City, Ark., at Glasscock, La., on the right 
bank, 22 miles below Natchez, Miss.; at McCrea, La., on the loft 
bank of the Alchafalaya River 15 miles above Melville, La., and at 
Melville, on the right bank of the Atchafalaya. There were also 
nximerous large <*nwasses along the Arkansas and White Rivers and 
along Bayou dos Glaises in Louisiana. 

Efforts at Replanting 

Strcnoiis ofTorts were ma<le to replant the (jropa as the watei^s 
subsided, many with fair suc<‘ehs, while many other efforts failed, as 
another flood wave came along and reimmdated the land. In some 
sections of sout.h(uistern Arkansas the lands wore overflowecl six 
times. 

The amount of rain tluit fell from January to April, inclusive, 1927, 
over the MiasisHi])pi Basin from the Rocky to the Allegheny Moun¬ 
tains was sufficient to cover the entire area of 1,250,900 square miles 
with water to the depth of 10.79 inches, of which 7.61 inches fell 
during March and April. 

The Ohio River first passed the flood stage of 45 feet at Cairo, Ill., 
on January 1, 1927, and after the end of July there were still many 
thousands of acres of submerged lands in southern Louisiana. 

Reports received by the Weather Bureau showed that 18,268,780 
acres, or 28,546 square miles, of lands were overflowed, and the 
estimates of llu^ Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture indicate that of this vast ai‘oa 4,417,500 acres, or about 
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6,900 square miles were crop lands. It also appears tliat almut, RS 
per cent of the overflowed crop lands wore in Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 

Loss of Life and Property 

Two hundred and fourteen lives were lost dtiriuff the flood.s. Tlie 
grand total of losses and damage reported was $292,117,631 of whic'h 
$116,(548,545 were in cro]>s, livestock and other farm i)roperly. 
Livestock losses alone, were, as reported, 15,056,279 and the losl. 
stock consisted of 25,325 horses and mules, 50,490 cattle, 148,110 
swine, 1,300 sheep, and 1,276,570 head of poultry. 

The above figures are necessarily incomplete for a number of 
reasons. Usually about 25 per cent of flood losses are not reported. 
Therefore if this amount were to be added to the total of $292,117,631 
as given above, the grand total would bo $305,147,039 of which 
more than $300,000,(100 fell upon the three States of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. If the usual 25 per cent were to l)o 
added to the total of $116,648,545 for crop losses, the farmer’s share 
of the burden would be $145,810,681, or about 40 per cent of the total. 

The Weather Bureau and the Floods 

It is the duty of the Weather Bureau to give ample warning of 
the approach, intensity, and duration of floods. During the floods 
of 1927, waminp by telegi’aph, telephone, radio, airplane, news¬ 
paper, boat, courier, bulletins, etc., were jpv(‘n fnun one to four 
weeks in advance. Apparently these warnings fulfilled their jiur- 
pose, as the consensus of a ^eat many unsolicited comments was to 
the effect that the Weather Bureau flood forecasts by their timeliness 
and accuracy had saved thousands of lives. Moreover, according 
to reports from those directly affected by the floods, property to 
the value of $29,939,200 was saved through the flood warnings of 
the Weather Bureau, If the usual 25 per cent is added for savings 
admitted, but impossible to state in dollars and cents, the total w ill 
be $37,424,000. 

FT. C\ FltANKKNli'Il'mt). 


F ood and Drug Law Thegcncnil ane.slhetics,nitrouHoxido, 
Demands Good Quality other, and chloroform, had eomo into 
in Nation’s Anesthetics wide use in surgery by the middle of 

the nineteentli eontury. With vir¬ 
tually but one addition, that of ethylene some four years ago, ilu'y 
remain the principal general anesthetics in eonuuoii us(' (,o-<lay, 
although a number of other substaueos hav«> been trii'd fi-oiu tin'io 
to time with varying degrees of success. No doulit much of the 
trouble encountered in the early use of each of these agents may lie 
ascribed largely^ to faulty technic of administration. Tlio extent 
to which impurities in nitrous oxide, other, and chloroform were 
responsible for the many unsatisfactoiy results and occ'asional fatali¬ 
ties reported in the eariy history of anesthesia will probably never 
be known. 

It is not a simple matter to prepare any of these substances iti a 
state sufficiently pore for anesthesia or to store some of them so 
that no deterioration will occur. During manufacture higlily 
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poisonous by-products may be formed and during storage toxic 
impurities may develop. Tliereforc, the most careful control must 
be exercised over all the processes involved. In the examination of 
the finished product, it is not enough to run tests for the grosser 
impurities only. It is necessary also to detect the presence of sub¬ 
stances which even in inliuLtosimal quantities may cause the patient, 
already under the burden of disease, additional distress. 

Extreme Precision Needed in Tests 

The examination of anesthetics for the presence of traces of toxic 
impurities often entails special and elaborate procedures. For ex¬ 
ample, in examining ethylene, methods involving fractional distilla¬ 
tion at very low temperatures—^using liquid air as a refiigerant and 
low pressures—are necessary to effect the separation of carbon 
monoxide, if present, from the bulk of the gas. The carbon monoxide- 
coutaining concentrate, aside from being examined by the usual 
chemical means, is subjected to tests with blood, a procedure approxi¬ 
mating conditions in which carbon monoxide poisoning, through 
inhalation, is produced. 

The Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration is constantly on 
guard to prevent interstate traffic in anesthetics unfit for use. From 
time tc) time it conducts surveys covering the entire country, taldng 
immediate steps to remove from the market any anesthetics found 
to bo adulterated within the meaning of the food and drugs act. 
Several years ago a large number of consignments of anesthetic- 
chloroform were seized because of contamination with chlorinated 
decomposition products. Recently ether found to contain aldehydes 
and peroxides has been seized. One manufacturer of ethylene whose 

f iroduct proved to be seriously contaminated with carbon monoxido 
las ceased the manufacture of this gas. 

In the main, the surveys have shown that nitrous oxide and ethyl¬ 
ene are of a high grade of purity. The storage of ether has given 
producers some concern, because of its apparent tendency to develop 
alde^dcs and iieroxides. The manufacturers have cooperated with 
the Government and have voluntarily withdrawn from the market 
all ether suspected of contamination, so that only rarely has seizure 
or destruction of any lot been neco.ssary. Recent examinations of 
anesthetic chloroform on tho market have disclosed no serious con- 
t-ainination or variation from the standard sot by the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

S. Papkin. 


F ood and Drug Law The Federal food and drugs act. 
Enforcement Problems popularly known as the “pure food 
Undergo Marked Change law,” designed to prevent the sale 

in the United States of adulterated 
or misbranded foods and drugs, became effective January 1, 1907. 
During the first 20 years of its existence it was enforced by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of tins department; on July 1, 1927, its enforcement 
was transferred to the Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration, 
a law-enforcing unit created by an act of Congress passed on January 
18, 1927. 

84771‘>—28-21 
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The situation faced by the Federal food and drug official of to-day 
is quite different frona that which confronted his predecessor iu 1907. 
The rapid advances during the last two decades in chemistry, bac¬ 
teriology, and mechanic arts have made it possible literally to rev¬ 
olutionize the methods used in the manufacture of foods and driigs, 
so that the producers of 1927 have little justification for selfing im¬ 
pure or unwholesome articles. Also they know what constitutes a 
proper label and realize that they may incur the full penalty of the 
law by departing from the truth in describing tbeir wares. The 
manufacturer of 1907, on the contrary, was free to let his imagination 
soar to any height in seeking to create a wide sale for his product, 
unless, of course, he happened to live in a State having laws to curb 
the use of misleading labels. Gone are the days when, for example, 
a mixture of cane sirup and caramel could safely be offered for sale 
as maple sirup. The housewife of 1927 has every reasonable assur¬ 
ance that a bottle labeled maple sirup contains the product of 
the maple tree, pure and unadulterated. 

Industries Cooperate in Law Enforcement 

American food and drug industries are now well organized and, 
for the most part, they seek to work with, rather than against the 
Government in keeping their products free from adulteration and 
false labeling. It is hardly reasonable to suppose, however, that the 
day will ever come when all adulterated and misbranded foods and 
drugs will vanish from the market. Some dealers will always be 
imscrupulous enough to try to turn a few dishonest dollars by em¬ 
ploying new and elusive forms of adulterating foods and drugs or by 
using labels that violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the law, and 
honest dealers, through circumstances temporarily beyond their 
control, may now and then put out articles which fail to comply 
with the terms of the law. For not all machinery will fimction per¬ 
fectly all of the time, and the raw material going into foods and 
drugs is bound to suffer from time to time through exposure to ad¬ 
verse climatic conditions, insect depredations, or plant disease. To 
accomplish the purposes for which it was created, then, the Food, 
Drug, and Insecticide Administration must exercise the police powers 
bestowed upon it by Congress to prevent trafl&c in adulterated or mis¬ 
branded foods and drugs and, with the cooperation of State and 
city ofldcials, as well as the industries concerned, it must devise 
methods for checking at their origin all abuses under the law. 

The administration is so organized that it can keep in close touch 
with conditions from coast to coast. The administrative offices, 
with the necessary laboratories, are in Washington, D. C. The 
country outside Washington is divided into three districts, which in 
turn are divided into station territories. The eastern district has 
stations at New York, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Sava^ah, and San Juan, Porto Rico; the central district at Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, and St. Louis; 
and the western district at San Francisco, Denver, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle. Each station has a staff of inspectors and chemists. 

Advance Guard of Inspectors 

The inspectors are the advance guard of the force to protect the 
Nation against sophisticated and spurious foods and drugs. They 
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travel continually throughout their territories, on the alert for signs 
of infractions of the law. All suspicious shipments are sampled and 
reported on. Through their systematic factory inspections the 
inspectors are able to keo];) a very good line on the character of the 
output from the factories in their territories. Each year they visit 
as many plants engaged in the preparation of foodstulls and drug 
products as time and funds will pi'rmit. If the sanitary conditions 
at a plant are satisfactory, if only suitalde raw material is being used, 
if the machinery is up-to-date and well run, and if the labels are in 
accordance with the facts, the inspector passes along the word that 
no further attention to the output from this plant seems necessary. 
Often he is able to suggest improvements in technic which result in 
the packmg of a product in harmony with the law, when otherwise 
legal action would certainly result later. 

Sometimes conditions are such that the inspector feels sure that 
the food or drug being prepared can not possibly meet the require¬ 
ments of the law. If a packer insists upon sending such a product 
into the channels of interstate commerce, all the stations of the 
administration are notified to keep a sharp watch for it. As soon as 
a lot of the suspected material roaches a market anywhere from 
Maine to C^fornia, soniotimes more than one market, the inspectors 
in the territory or territories concerned obtain sarnples and have 
them exammed at once by_ the chemists or bacteriologists at the 
nearest station of the administration. If the results of such examina¬ 
tion show that the shipment in question violates the terms of the 
food and drugs act steps are taken to bring the shipper to justice or 
to seize Ms goods by court order. 

Cases Decided in Trial Courts 

AH cases brought under the Federal food and drugs act are decided 
by a trial court on the evidence presented by the Government to show 
that a product is adulterated or misbranded under the terms of the 
law. Now and then a verdict is in favor of the defendant, but usually 
the Govenunent’s claim is sustained by the court and the goods 
under litigation are disposed of in accordance with its recommenda¬ 
tion. Sometimes the defendant is fined or even imprisoned for his 
trans^ossion of the law; again the goods which he has shipped in 
violation of the law are seized by Government officials and either 
destroyed or required to be relabeled or reconditioned so as to bring 
them into full complianco with the law. The results of all such cases 
are made public in notices of judgment, more than 15,000 of which 
have been printed since the act was passed. These notices cover oases 
involving a wide variety of products, all the way from a “ soothing 
sirup” containing morphine, recommended by the manufacturer for 
sleepless habies, to baskets of grapes containing less than the quantity 
stamped on the outside. 

Thus the Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administration renders the 
public a twofold service. Through the enforcement of the food and 
drugs act it safeguards the Nation’s health by driving from the 
market foods or drugs which might prove injurious, and at the same 
tune it protects the Nation’s pocketbook by seeing to it that con¬ 
sumers get foods and drugs of the quality and in the quantity indicated 
on the labels under wMch they are sold. 

Kathabinb a. Smith. 
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F ood Law Regulates More than 11 billion bottles of^ non- 
Beverage Traffic by alcoholic beverages are consumed in the 
Label Requirements United States each year. It is esti¬ 
mated that into these beverages go 
250,000 tons of sugar, 5,000,000 pounds of fruit acid, 50,000 pounds of 
artificial color, 1,000,000 gallons of flavoring extract, and 400,000,000 
gallons of carbonated water. 

Nonalcoholic beverages—or '^soft drinks,’^ the tonn usually 
applied to them—vary widely in composition. Some, su(*h as 
sparkling bottled cider and bottled grape juice, are the pure juices 
of fruit. Others, belonging to the ^^ade’’ class, contain 15 or 20 per 
cent of fruit juice. The color, sweetness, and tartness of those 
“ade” products are frequently enhanced by the addition of sniall 
quantities of artificial colorsugar, and citric, tartaric, or other fruit 
acid. So-called nonalcoholic cordials, hke nonalcoholic cr6mo do 
menthe, are merely thin sugar sirups with suitable flavor and color. 
They bear names such as Ouragao, Benedictine, Vennouth, and 
Kiimmel. Some of them contain caffeine and are therefore not 
without a definite physiological action. Nonalcoholic cereal bever¬ 
ages, which also enjoy a wide popularity, are manufactured by 
making beer and reducing the alcohol content to less than 0.5 per 
cent by heating under reduced pressure. Sometimes caffeine is 
added to these beverages also. 

Most nonalcoholic beverages are bottled sodas. The most common 
of these are ginger ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, and pop. The base 
of practically all sodas is the same—carbonated water and sugar 
sirup, acidulated with fruit acid or phosphoric acid, for convenience 
designated the soda base.'^ Individuality is obtained by combining 
the soda base with various ingredients designed to make the finished 
product pleasing to the special senses of sight, smell, and taste. When 
ready for consumption, therefore, bottled sodas usually contain, in 
addition to the soda base, minute quantities of added color and 
flavor. 

Most Soft Drinks Harmless 

Although most soft drinks now on the market are free from harmful 
substances, in the onforcoment of the food and drugs act some are 
occasionally found which contain boric and salicylic acids as pre¬ 
servative agents, unpermitted coal-tar dyes containing arsenic or 
other harmful impurities, metallic salts, such as salts of zinc or of 
copper derived from metallic equipment or from impure raw ma¬ 
terials, and saccharin, a sweetening agent of coal-tar origin ha ving 
no food value. The use of soap bark to produce a foam or bead on 
beverages is of doubtful propriety because of its possible deleteiious 
action. The use of artificial color, however, contrary to a wide¬ 
spread belief, is not harmful, provided only certified coal-tar dyes 
or harmless vegetable colors are employed. 

The flavoring ingredients of soft drinks consist of aromatic sub¬ 
stances derived from various parts of plants, including buds of 
flowers, such as cloves and chamomile; fruit, or parts of the fruit, 
such as vanilla beans and peel of the citrus fruit; seeds, such as grains 
of paradise and celery; roots, such as ginger and sassafras; barks, 
such as wild cherj^ and cinnamon; and stems and leaves, such as 
sage and peppermint. Other natural flavoring ingredients are fruit 
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juices, including the juices of the citrus fruits and juices from cold- 
packed berries. A largo proportion of so'das are flavored with 
synthetic products, consisting of esters and higher aldehydes and 
alcohols prepared in the laboratory. Some of the synthetic flavoring 
ingredients formerly used, like nitrobenzol, are generally recognized 
as being harmful to health. 

Carbon dioxide, the gas which causes carbonated beverages to 
effervesce, not only gives to such beverages a pleasant sharp taste, 
but exerts a distinctly harmful effect upon members of the colon 
typhoid group of bacteria. Time is necessary for the destructive 
action of the carbon dioxide, however, and even then under certain 
conditions all of the bacteria in the bottled soda may not be killed. 

Rigid Control Exercised 

Any food product that is manufactured and consumed to the extent 
of 11 billion bottles annually merits the careful consideration of all 
food officials, dietitians, and parents. The traffic in soft drinks is in 
fact subjected to rigid control by State and Federal food officials 
from a standpoint of labeling, presence of harmful or deleterious 
ingredients, and sanitary quality. The Federal food and drugs act 
requires, among other things, that the labels of beverages shall bear 
no statements or designs which are false or misleading in any par¬ 
ticular, that imitations shall be labeled as such, and that the labels 
of bottled beverages shall bear a statement of the quantity of con¬ 
tents. Many State food laws are patterned after the Federal law. 
Therefore, if the consumer of beverages will take the few seconds 
necessary to glance at the reading matter on the crown cap or bottle 
label, he can inform himself as to the kind of beverage he is buying 
and govern his buying accordingly. 

J. W. Sale. 


F ood Law Requires Probably no provision of the Federal 
Packages to State food and drugs act more intimately 
Quantity Contained concerns the farmer than the “net^ 
weight amendment,” which defines an 
article of food in package form as misbranded if the quantity of con¬ 
tents be not plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside of 
the package in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count. Space 
will not permit a detailed tabulation of the various foods that may be 
marked according to weight or measure or numerical count. Suffice 
it to say that these methods can not be used indiscriminately. A 
plain and conspicuous declaration of the quantity of contents does 
not mean merely that the size of the type used shall be large enough 
to be readily observed. What is more important is that the terms 
used shall be readily understandable by the purchaser and adaptable 
to the product in question. 

For example, the public is accustomed to buying strawberries by 
the quart, and, while a declaration of the number of berries in the 
basket might technically be correct, it might at the same time be 
misleading, particrilarly if the packer had used a short quart basket. 
Likewise dealers in oranges for years have been buying by the number 
of oranges in the crate. This practice has become standardized and 
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a statement in terms of weight alone will not satisfy the terms of the 
law because it might very well bo misleading if the shipper departed 
from custom and adopted a short crate. 

Many Warnings Sent Out 

Each year it is necessary for the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration to send out hundreds of letters and many formal 
citation notices to shippers of fruits and vegetables who either fail 
altogether to brand their products or label them in an imsatisfaotory 
manner. In response to these citations and letters the shippers 
sometimes disclaim any Imowledge of the requirements of the law and 
again suggest that as this is but a minor infringement they should be 
excused. Fundamen^Uy an ignorance of the law is not a legitimate 
excuse for breaking it. This maxim has been quoted from time 
immemorial and to an organization such as the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, whose primary function is corrective rather than punitive, it 
might seem to be a convincing plea. But the department is faced 
also with the problem of enforcing the law. Whether the infraction 
is merely a failure to declare the quantity of contents or whether it 
involves the shipping of decomposed food, the food and drugs act 
makes no distinction as to penalties. The one is as much a violation 
of the law as the other. 

Foods, like other commodities, must stand or fall on their own 
merit. No honest farmer will hesitate one moment to tell the public 
how much food he is putting in his packages. Every purchaser has 
the right to know exactly how much food he is getting for his money 
and to this end Congress has seen fit to provide a way for setting 
forth this information. 

W. L. Hanaway. 


F ood Need of Child How often a mother is heard to say, 
Sometimes Exceeds ^‘Well, I declare, Jimmy eats more than 
That of the Adult his father. Ican'timagine what he does 
with all that food, but i know he doesn^t 
really need so much.’' And that expresses the general attitude that 
has prevailed toward children’s food requirements until the last few 
yearn. Now sciptists are beginning to recognize the fact that a 
child may quite justly need more food than his father does. 

In scientific studies of food consumption dietary scales are com¬ 
monly set up to indicate what individuals of various age and sex need 
in order to judge whether the food that is consumed hy them moots 
the prevailing ideas about nutritive requirements. These scales or 
standards are expressed not in terms of foodstuffs, such as potatoes, 
^ j ’ bread, and cabbage, but in terms of energy, measured in calories, 
and of protem, minerals, and vitamins. Thus, instead of standards 
based on 150 or more foodstuffs, they are based on about 10 nutrients, 
Ihe nrst scale m the United States was suggested by W. 0. Atwater 
• stated, for instance, that a boy of 13 needed 

eigntn-tenths as much food as a man doing moderately active work' 
i the same ^e needed seven-tenths as much as a man; and a 
child of eight required one-half the food of a man. For all children 
ke^lowed less food than for a moderately active man. 

Other scales have been suggested since Atwater’s, but, like his. 
most of them have allowed less food for all children than they allow 
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for a man, and some have suggested even less for girls than Atwater 
did. One investigator, for instance, who allowed slightly more than 
Atwater did for boys of 13, tlioiiglit that a standard 8 per cent below 
his was adequate for girls of the same ago. 

Early Conclusions Now Questioned 

Not much study was made of children’s diets before 1920. In the 
standards proposed before that time, however, the results of such 
studies as were made were included, and because they confirmed the 
general assumption that children should need le«s food than a man, 
and that ghls should eat less food than boys, the investigators may 
have given them more weight than they deserved. Since 1920 a 
number of more or less extensive studies have been made of the food 
that healthy, active children eat, and these bring out the fact that at 
certain times they may need more food than a man. Two scales have 
therefore been proposed in which adolescent boys are allowed con¬ 
siderably more food, than is thought to be necessary for a moderately 
active man. Another interesting point shown by these studies is 
that up to the age of 13 healthy, active girls eat practically the same 
amount of food as boys. 

The fact that a normal, active child needs relatively a large food 
supply should be recognized by those who have charge of child feed¬ 
ing. The best method of handling such a problem is to assign cer¬ 
tain foods which must be eaten, such as milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits, or any made dishes in which these foods predominate. If a 
child eats his assigmnent of such foods without any fuss he should 
ordinarily be permitted to eat with his meals such energy-yielding 
foods as he desires. These would include bread, butter, and sweets 
of all kinds. But these should never be allowed to take the place of 
certain essentia] foods. If, on such a reginien, the child becomes 
overweight, it is probably due to an insufficient amount of exercise, 
and he should be encouraged to play out in the sunshine more actively. 

Edith Hawley. 


F ootwear Made Water On many occasions waten[)roof, or, 
Repellent by Various rather, water-repellent shoes and 
Modes of Treatment boots are desirable, not only for 

the comfort of the wearer and the 
protection of his health, but also for the protection of his footwear. 

Leather shoos and boots may be easily damaged, even ruined, if 
worn when wet. Wot loatlier is soft and readily stretches out of 
shape. Stitches cut through it, and it wears away rapidly. 

Wot shoos and boots dried carelessly and too fast shrink and 
become stiff. Wet leather is injured more easily by overheating 
than dry leather. If it becomes hotter than the hand can bear, 
it is almost sure to be ruined. Many persons unwittingly spoil 
their shoes and boots by placing them when wet against hot stoves, 
hot radiators, hot steam pipes, or even in hot ovens. (Pig. 93.) 

Wash the mud and dirt off wet shoes or boots. If for work or 
rough use, it is then best to oil or grease them with one of the preparations 
mentioned later. Straighten the uppers and stuff the shoes or boots 
with cnimpled paper to help keep their shajoe and to hasten drying. 
Finally, lot thorn dry slowly in a place that is not too warm. 
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The rational use of suitable oils or greases will jnake slices wear 
longer. Shoes worn on farms, in forests, jmd in mines are im]n*ove(l 

by oil or grease whenever the lea tlier 
begins tohardcn ordry. Among the 
best materials for this pui’|)oso are 
noat’s-foot, cod, and castor oils, 
tallow and wool grease, or mixtuies 
of these materials. 

To apply, first brush off all dust 
and dirt and then warm the shoes 
. ♦ or boots carefully, keeping in mind 

Pig 93-Middle sole “burnt’’when wet The dlUlgCr of IxtlHling them if thoy 

burnt leather IS buttle and crumbly andmis are WCt. Apply the M ariU, but Iiot 

rtiir. in TiiAPASi i. .. 
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burnt leather IS buttle and crumbly andfills are WCt. Apply the M ariU, but Ilot 
out in nieces li* i 

hot, oil or grease with a wad oi \\ ool 
or flannel and rub it well into the leather, preferably with the jialm 
of the hand. Be sure to work the grease in well where the sole and 
upper join, as water soaks through there most often. Let tlic oiled 
or greased shoes dry in a warm, but not hot, place. 

How to Make Shoes Waterproof 

Treating shoes and boots as just mentioned will help them to 
turn water, but wdll not make them waterproof, even in the usual 
sense of the word. For waterproofing, the following simple fonnulas 
and procedure have been found satisfactory: 


Formula 1 

Neutral wool grease_ounces- 

Dark petrolatum_do 

Paraffin wax .. _do_ 


Formula 2 

Petrolatum_ounces- 

Beeswax___do_ 


Foimula S 

Petrolatum.-ounces-- 8 

2 Paraffin wax_do_ 4 

j Wool grease_do_ 4 

^ Crude turpentine gum (gum 

I thus) --ounces - - 

Formula 4 

16 Tallow.-ounces-- 12 

2 Cod oil. do_ 4 


Melt together the ingredients and mix thoroxiglily. Apjdy the 
warm but not hot mixture to all outside parts of the slioes or hoots. 
Iftheyareforsummer , 
wear, apply only as 
much as the leather 
will take up without 
leaving a greasy sur¬ 
face. If for winter 
wear, an excess will do 
nohann. Greasethor- 
oughly the welt and 
the edge of the solo. 

Saturate the sole with 
the waterproofing 
mixture. This can be 

done conveniently by —_ __—^ 

setting the shoes in a “ 

shallow pan in which ^ atorprooflng the sole of a rabbei-heelod shoe 

is enough of the melted mixture to cover the entire sole. Rubberhcols 
^ould not be put m the grease, as it softens them. To watexproof 
+>. nibbcr heels, use a pie pan and set the shoes 

astraddle the nm of the pan with the heels outside. (Fig. 94.) 
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Less Protective than Rubber 

One should not expect to be able to waterproof leather footwear so 
that it will be the equal of rubber boots or overshoes for prolonged 
wear in water or slushy snow; yet substantial, properly made leather 
shoes and boots can be wateiqjroofed with the preparations mentioned 
to protect the feet satisfactorily during stomiy weather or for use on 
wet ground or pavements whore there are no deep puddles. Watei’- 
prooled shoes and boots keep in the pers])iration to a large extent. 
They are, however, less objectionable than rubber footwear in this 
respect. 

Any oil or grease will darken, to some extent, the color of fair or 
light leathers. Furthermore, oily or greasy leather can not be 
polished satisfactorily. 

To make street or every-day shoes fairly water resistant and yet 
capable of being polished, the oil or grease mixture may be carefully 
applied to the soles only, as with a brush, taking pains to get none of 
the mixture on the uppers. If lightly oiled with castor oil and left 
for from 12 to 24 hours, the uppers may be polished. The castor oil 
can be conveniently applied by means of a small wad of oiled cheese¬ 
cloth, but care must be taken not to put on too much. 

E. W. Fbbt and 
H. P. Holman, 


F orest Administration The somewhat generally prevalent 
Policy Permits Wide impression that national-forest lands 
Range of Private Use are rather completely withdrawn 

from the customary forms of private 
use and occxipancy is incorrect. The guiding principle of national- 
foi’est administration is the one laid down by former Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson, which was: “All the resources of national 
forests are for use, and this use must be brought about in a thoroughly 
prompt and businesslike manner, under such restrictions only as will 
msure the permanence of these resources.” Under this principle all 
forms of land occupancy compatible with the purposes for which the 
national forests were established are allowed under permit. 

Special uses of national-forest land that are of a public character 
or of general public benefit, and those related to some major use of 
national-forest products, &u(>h a8_logging, pazing, etc., usually are 
granted without charge. For privileges of an exclusive nature, or 
for tho use, benefit, or profit of an individual or company, a reasonable 
annual fee is required. On Juno 30, 1927, 33,065 separate special 
uses of national-forest land were in effect, of which 14,882 wore without 
charge and 18,237 subject to the payment of reasonable annual fees. 
For the fiscal year 1927 the payments for special uses of national- 
forest land amounted to $277,611.63. 

Permit Issuing a Simple Process 

The process of obtaining a permit is a simple one, and 95 per cent 
of tho business is handled directly on the groimd by the field officers 
of tho Forest Service. Upon advice receiised by a forest officer, hj 
letter or verbally, that a certain special use is desired, an examination 
is made to determine whether it will be the best use of the area and 
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not in conflict with public or other private interests. If so, the area 
is surveyed, marked, and mapped, a jjermit is prepared, and if the 
permit is not a free one the appheant is directed to remit the initial 
payment to the district fiscal agent. That having been done, tlie 
only further requirement, other than the observance of the tonns of 
the permit, is to remit the annual rental when notified to do so. 

Western livestock growers are the most numeroiis occupants of 
the national forests, with 5,577 pastmes, 2,808 drift fences, 1,059 
corrals, 798 stock-watering tanks, 44 dipping vats, 6 slaughterhouses, 
and 1 shearing plant, a total of 10,893_ uses related to grazing alone. 
The stock growers also occupy a considerable proportion of the 971 
cabins maintained under permit. 

Recreationists constitute the next lai^est group of special-use 
permittees, with a total of 9,405 cases. Summer residences number 
8,735, resorts and clubhouses 613, and hotels and roadhouses 52. 
There are three golf courses and tennis courts, and two playgrounds. 

Fur Farms in National Forests 

Fishing, hunting, and trapping on the national forests are governed 
by State law and require no permit from the Forest Service, but the 
various uses related to these activities number 1,346, to which may 
be added the 251 fur farms maintained under permit on national- 
forest land. The majority of the fur farms are in Alaska, where the 
small islands off the coast offer m^y advantages to the fox farmer; 
but the economic possibilities of raising muskrats, beaver, etc., under 
control in the Western States are leading to numerous requests for 
fur-farm permits. Fish hatcheries on national-forest land now nmn- 
ber 87. The 69 fish canneries and salteries operated imder permit in 
Alaska, while not sporting propositions, may properly be included in 
this group. 

Most of the agricultural land within the national forests has been 
listed for entry under the forest J^omestead act, but some of the areas 
necessarily retained for other more important public uses have tem¬ 
porary values for crop production which are realized through the 
issuance of 1,405 permits. An allied branch of agriculture, the boe 
industry, is represented by 65 apiaries, while 12 persons have ponnita 
to operate old orchards on lands acquired by purchase under the 
Weeks law, and one operates a tree nursery. 

National-forest lands are freely available for schools, of which 
there are 207; churches, which number 18; and cemeteries, of which 
there are 39. Stores, shops, and offices total 194. Other widely 
diversified forms of use, some of miique character, occur in small 
numbers, as for example, monuments, of which three are maintained 
on forest land under permit, and observatories, of which there are live. 

Diversion of Water 

The impounding and diversion of water necessitates the issuance of 
many permits. To begin with, 38 watersheds are under permit to the 
oommunities dependent upon them for municipal supplies. Permits 
for wells, springs, and windmills nuniber 823, while the nmubor of 
reservoirs is 1,10^9,. and the number of ditches, conduits, pipe lines, etc., 
reaches the large total of 2,575. Water-power development must bo 
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under license from the Federal Power Commission; consequently the 
387 power projects within the national forests are not included in the 
special use returns. 

There are 93 permits for common-carrier railroads, 6 for electric 
roads, and 78 for logging railroads, together with 29 for railroad- 
station grounds. Privately constructed roads, bridges, trails, and 
driveways to the number of 245 arc authorized, of which throe are 
toll roads to points of outstanding service interest for which public 
agencies were unprepared to supply highway facilities. Telephone 
lines are now indispensable to rural life and 785 are occupying forest 
lands, while 884 permits allow connection with and use of telephone 
lines constructed by the Forest Service. 

The operation of many sawmills is authorized by the contracts 
■under which national-forest timber is purchased, but there are in 
addition 531 sawmills operating under special-use permit, together 
with 28 log flumes, chutes, and skidways, and 13 lumber yards. 

If a man wants to cut wild hay or operate a service station, or har¬ 
vest the honey content of the flowering plants, or retire to a home 
remote from the hustle and bustle of modern life, or needs a site for 
some new enterprise, the chances are that the Department of Agri¬ 
culture can meet his needs within the national forests in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way. 

L. F. Knbxpp. 

F ruit and Vegetable Orderly and efficient distribution of 
Marketing Facilitated fresh fruits and vegetables is one of the 
by Clearing Houses most diflSicult problems connected with 

the marketing of those commodities. 
A steady supply in consuming markets sufl&cient in volume to meet 
demand is essential to successful marketing. An oversupplied or 
glutted market frequently results in carload sales that bring freight 
charges only, or even less. Disorderly or haphazard distribution 
also results in imdersupplied markets which are unable to secure 
adequate supplies regardless of demand. 

With our recent rapidly increasing commercial production it has 
become necessary each year to widen the field of direct distribution 
and to supply more of the smaller cities direct from shipping point. 
Increased shipments and wider distribution have made the regular 
and adequate supplying of a large number of markets increasingly 
difficult. 

The market news service on fruits and vegetables, inaugurated in 
1916, made available to growers, shippers, and dealers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables a fund of valuable information on carload movements 
and market ;pricos.^ For the first time dependable car-lot shipment 
information, including primary destinations and diversions, could be 
secured from a disinterested and authentic source. Awake to the 
realization of the need for a more orderly distribution, the cantaloupe 
industry in the Imperial Valley of California took advantage of this 
opportunity for securing authentic car-lot shipment information and 
the same season, in cooperation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, inaww^^^^ the first clearing-house work. From a 
rather experim^|^^jh^4s^A0g^^ .the work developed into an efficient 
plan of furnish® i:g|pirqii to shippers which has made possible 
the orderly distnoulSoh oi /rom 12,000 to 15,000 cars yearly from the 
Imperial Valley during a period of about seven weeks. 
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The Plan of Operation 

The plan of operation of this first clearing house for car-lot ship¬ 
ment, diversion, and destination information on oantaloxipc'S was as 
follows: The Brawlcy, Calif., office of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture’s market news service on fruits and vegetables secured eacli day 
from the officials of the raih'oads serving this producing area a record 
of all shipments of cantaloupes with primary destinations and reports 
showing diversions made at the main divemion points. From dc^part- 
ment representatives in the large markets were received daily tele¬ 
graphic reports showing the number of cars of cantaloupes received and 
remaining on track each day. This information was consolidated and 
tabulated to show the daily flow to market and the volume of euirent 
and potential supplies for the markets for which those data were 
gathered. In addition, aU shippers who had loaded cars ready 
to move, or who had billed car’s since the previous day, reported to 
the department’s Brawley oflSce the number of cars moved or ready 
to move with the billed or contemplated destinations. At a daily 
meeting, usually at 1.30 p. m., this information was road to the 
shippers present, thus enabling thbm to gauge the potential supplies 
to be expected in any market. The basis used for estim ating the daily 
or weekly quantity needed to supply any particular market was the 
estimated quantity such a city could or should consume as shown 
by past experience. For example, a large city or market migh'- 
readily consume 10 cars daily, whereas smaller markets might only 
be able to handle 1 car a day or 3 per week. If the daily figures 
showed that more cars were destined to any market on any particular 
day than that market could handle without being oversuppliod, 
some shipper billing or intending to bill one or more cars to such a 
* market could divert or change his billing to some other point that 
was in danger of being undersupplied. At no time was any attempt 
made to control the volume of shipments or restrict the output. 

For seven or eight years this plan of operation worked especially 
well with ImperiS Valley cantaloupes for three principal reasons; 
(1) Because no serious competition from other producing areas had to 
be met, as the valley season is very early; (2) because practi<‘ally all 
shipments were consigned; and (3) because the shippers cooperated 
fully in making the distribution successful. During the past few 
years clearing-house work in the Imperial Valley has boon partially 
discontinued because of a great increase in f. o. b. selling and the 
resultant impracticability of diverting cars from one market to 
another. 

Clearing 'House for Prunes 

The next clearing house undertaken was on Northwestern prunes 
in 1926, in the Milton-Freewator-Walla Walla district in Washington 
and Oregon, with headquarters at Walla WaUa, and in the Boiso- 
Payette district in Idaho, with headqumters at Boise. Approxi¬ 
mately the same plan as the Brawley plan was followed except that 
the growers were organized into a cooperative association, with 
approximately 100 per cent organization, and shipments made cither 
through the association or through some shito^eirq|shipping agency 
acceptable to the association. 'The p)mqgSje!l|jfmMjk,ouBe work was 
very successful in 1926 and was continueioWi jiSth even greater 
success. * 
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The largestr-scalo clearing-house work attempted so far was under¬ 
taken in 1927 in regard to California grapes. This movement normally 
fills between 65,000 and 75,000 cars annually. fAn organization called 
the (klifornia Grape C'^leanug House was formed (with a membership 
controlling temnage that approximated 60,000 to 65,000cars) to collect, 
tabulate, and distribute inforiiiation on grape shipments, destinations, 
diversions, passings, njarket receipts, cars held on tracks in markets, 
and cars unloaded to its members for their guidance in distributing 
and marketing their crops* The cooperation of the Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural E<*onomics through its office at Sau Francisco followed the 
same general Imos as at Brawley, Walla Walla, and Boise, except 
that special daily unload reports in 29 of the largest markets in the 
United States were secured and the car-lot information was segregated 
into table stock, white-juice, and black-jiii (‘0 stock. 

The California Grape Clearing House work should be considered as 
experimental this first year. It apparently met with a fair degree of 
success and appears assured of continuance ajiother year. Indica¬ 
tions are that complete success of the grape clearing-house plan 
would be followed by similar projects in other producing areas with 
regard to other fruits and vegetables, especially where competition 
is not too harsh and where other conditions are favorable. 

B. C. Bobee. 


F ruit Flavors Due A knowledge of the acids of fruits is im- 
Principally to Free portant for the physician, the dietician, 
and Volatile Acids and the chemist who deals with the 
analysis of fruits and fruit products. 
Some organic acids are readily oxidized in the body, the sodium, 
potassium, or calcimn with which they are combined remaining 
behind as bases which counteract the acids of metabolism and help 
to keep the fluids of the body neutral. Unfortunately all organic 
acids are not beneficial to the body. Benzoic acid and oxalic acid, 
present in small quantities in a few fruits, are not oxidized and may 
cause a toxic condition if taken in large quantities. 

Acids largely determine the flavor of fruits. The volatile acids 
enter into the composition of the characteristic flavor in the form of 
esters, whereas the free nonvolatile acids produce the acid taste. 
In most fruits the nonvolatile a<uds consist of citric or malic acid 
or a mixture of the two. Free acids, to^oUier with pectin, which is 
prc‘.sont in certain fruits, are essential m the preparation of jolly. 
Jolly can not be made from fruit delioient in either acid or pectin 
unless the missing substance is added. 

Tartaric acid is comparatively rare; it is found in the grape and the 
tamarind. Rhubarb contains a small quantity of oxalic acid; malic 
acid predominates in tlxis vegetable. Isooitric acid, a rare acid closely 
related to citiic acid, has recently been found to be the predominating 
a<dd of the blackberry, but as yet it has been identified in no other 
fruit. Succinic, benzoic, and lactic acids have been found in some 
fruits but in very small quantities. Citric acid constitutes 90 per cent 
or more of the nonvolatile acids of the lemon, orange, pomegranate, 
raspberry, strawberry, Loganberry, currant, and blueberry, whereas 
malic acjd predominates in the apple, cherry, and quince. 
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Experiments conducted in the Bureau of Choinistry showed that 
the nonrolatilo acid of Bartlett pears consists of about 2 parts citric 
acid and 1 part malic acid. Cranberries obtained on, the Washington 
market had a total nonvolatile aciditjy equivalent to four-fifths citric 
acid and onc-fifth malic acid, in addition to benzoic acid to the oxtcMit 
of 0.07 per cent of the fruit. Concord grapes contained about throe- 
fiftlis malic acid and two-fifths tartaric acid, peaches contained malic 
and citric acids in nearly equal quantities, and the apricot contained 
about three-fifths malic acid and two-fifths citric acid. 

The nonvolatile acidity of fruits is seldom either citric or malic 
acid alone. In the California lemon citric acid contributes at least 
99 per cent of the acidity, but a trace of malic acid was found. In a 
sample of Winesap apples, the acidity of which is mainly due to mafic 
acid, a small quantity of citric acid was identified. 

The total acidity of most fruits differs with the variety under 
consideration and with the deOTee of ripeness. Also the relative 
proportion of the several nonvolatile acids may vary, not only with 
different fruits, but even with different varieties of the same fruit. 
Appreciable differences may sometimes exist in the relative quantities 
of the organic acids in fruits as a result of variations in degree of 
ripeness, climate, and other factors. 

E. K. Nelson. 

F ruit improvement When the Europeans first came to 
Work Advanced at America they brought with them seeds 
Experiment Stations and cuttings of their favorite fruits, but 
in most instances were bitterly disap¬ 
pointed in the behavior of the new introductions. The hot summers 
and the severe wmters proved generally unfavorable to the Old 
World fruits, especially apples, grapes, raspberries, gooseberries, and 
strawberries. The need of combining the high quality of the Euro¬ 
pean with the hardiness and the vigor of the native American species 
was early recognized, and many private individuals engaged in fruit 
breeding, sometimes with good results but more often meeting 
disappointment, largely because of limitations in money, time, and 
equipment. Many years are required to bring a seedling fruit to 
maturity, and the life and the resources of the individual were usually 
altogether too short. Despite many obstacles, those pionooi's pro¬ 
duced many notable contributions—for example, the Concord grape, 
originated by Ephraim Bull of Concord, Mass., and the Wealthy 
apple, originated by Peter Gideon of Excelsior, Minn. The need of 
public support was early apparent, many of the pioneer fruit breeders 
dying in poverty despite their great service, so that it was only 
natmal that upon the organization of the agricultural experiment 
stations fruit improvement in its various phases—spraying, pruning, 
fertilizing, and breeding—should have become at once one of the 
important functions of stations located in the fruit-growing States. 

The extended periods of drought and the occasional severe winters 
made the hardiness problem of paramount importance in the Groat 
Plains States. Pioneer breeders of the type of Peter Gideon of 
Excelsior, Minn., originator of the Wealthy apple, and C. G. Patten 
of Charles City, Iowa, originator of the Patten Greening, opened the 
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way, so it is quite natural that we find the stations in this area early 
engaged in fruit improvement. South Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa 
have taken the lead in this work. 

Improvement by Breeding 

The South Dakota station has made a critical study of the native 
fruits of the State, selecting and propagating the test forms and 
further improving them by hybridization with less hardy eastern 
varieties and even reaching out to the cold regions of the Old World 
for hardy and better quality parental forms. In response to the 
urgent demand of the settlers, who came largely from the fruit¬ 
growing States of the East, the Minnesota station from its beginning 
has been very active in fruit breeding and now has at Zumbra Heights, 
near St. Paul, one of the best equipped fruit-breeding plants in the 
world. Apples, plums, grapes, raspberries, and strawberries have 
received particular attention. Many valuable seedlings have 
resulted, the Latham red raspberry now grown throughout the fruit- 
producing region of northeastern United States being an outstanding 
contribution. By successfully crossing the native pin cherry with a 
cultivated form the Minnesota breeders have opened the way for a 
new race of hardy cherries. The Iowa station has several very 

f )romising apples to its credit and is also carrying on the work of the 
ate C. G. Patten at Charles City, who left as a heritage hundreds of 
promismg apples and pears. Farther east the Illinois station is 
carrying on extensive apple and peach breeding operations involving 
literally thousands of seedlings, some of which will undoubtedly be 
better adapted than present varieties to the prairie conditions. 
Farther south the Missouri station is working on the breeding of 
apples and peaches which will blossom late enough to avoid the late 
spring freezes. The Michigan station has the honor of introducing 
the valuable South Haven peach to growers throughout the country. 

The far-westem stations have been actively concerned in urgent 
spraying, cultural, and marketing problems to the neglect of fruit 
breeding; yet at the Idaho station there is to be found a large 
coUection of seedling apples in the process of elimination tests. The 
Oregon station at the southern branch at Talent is making a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the hnprovoment of the pear by testing 
species from all over the world for use as blight-resistant stocks. 
Studios at the Oregon station of the sterility relationships within and 
between varieties of sweet chorrie.4, filberts, plums, and other fruits 
have greatly helped groweis to select profitable varieties for planting. 
The California station has also made a substantial contribution to 
the pollination problem in pears, plums, cherries, and almonds, and 
has made some progress in the development of new almonds with a 
late-blooming habit helpful in avoiding late frosts. 

Among eastern stations the New York State station at Geneva 
has taken the lead in the improvement of fruits, notable contribu¬ 
tions having been made in various species, apple, pear, grape, peach, 
raspberry, and strawberry. The Cortland apple, the Sheridan 
grape, the June raspberry, and the Prolific strawberry are among the 
station seedlings which have already gained commercial recognition. 
In addition, the New York station has assisted materially in fruit 
improvement by testing thousands of Old and New World varieties 
for their adaptation to the northern fruit belt, a work which has 
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resulted in the introduction of several meritorious fruits and inciden¬ 
tally in the preparation of a series of elaborately illustrated mono¬ 
graphs which have proved of material assistance to systematic 
pomologists everywhere. 

The New Jersey stations, concentrating on peach improvement, 
have developed some splendid new varieties and have shown why 
the otherwise highly desirable J. H. Bale variety fails to bear fruit 
when planted by itself. The Maryland station, in crossing varieties 
of early ripening apples to study the inheritance of early maturity, 
has produced some very promising seedlings. 

As a rule, the southern stations have not taken the general interest 
in fruit improvement that has been shown in the northeni fruit 
States, a natural expectation for regions where cotton, corn, and 
truck crops are more important. The Texas station, working with 
native dewberries, devdoped a promising variety known as the 
Ness berry. 

Other Means of Improvement 

Although emphasis has been placed in this paper on breeding 
studies, the stations have by no ineans been inactive in other linos 
of fruit improvement. Investigations on the control of insect and 
^sease pests have been participated in by practically aU the stations 
in the fruit-growing States Sod-management and soil-fertility 
studies conducted in many places have resulted in the development 
of rational programs greatly in favor of the production of first-class 
fruit. To the stations must also go the credit of developing the fact 
that nitrogen is generally the Hmiting nutrient in fruit growing. 
Pollination problems mentioned in connection with the Oregon and 
California stations have received wide attention, Maine, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Oregon, and California all taking a conspicuous part. Pruning studies 
in their fundamental aspects, such as the relation of pruning to 
fruit-bud formation, have also contributed materially to fruit improve¬ 
ment, which, broadly construed, may be taken to include practically 
all studies relating to fruits. 

Greater Results Expected 

Taking into consideration the comparatively short life history of 
the experiment stations and the very long time required in Iho 
development and testing of a new fruit variety, progress in fruit 
improvement by breeding has been veiy satisfactory. The future 
can but hold much greater rewards, for wth improved methods and 
with a background of knowledge already accumtilated progi'css 
should be ranch more rapid. It must be borne in mind that thou- 
sa.nds and HteraUy tens of thousands of seedlings may be produced 
without obtaining a single outstanding new kind. This long chance 
for success is being slowly reduced as the principles governing inher¬ 
itance are better understood; yet the great expense of breeding 
experiments, as measured in time and material equipment, precludes 
any tremendous expansion of the work in the future. The greatest 
hope lies in better tramed men working with improved technique and 
the foresight gained from the experience of the present and the past. 

J. W. Wellington. 
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F ruits and Vegetables The enormous increase in market 
Distributed by Auto supplies of many fruits and vege- 
Truck to Small Towns tables during the last decade, as 

evidenced by the greater volume 
of carload and truck shipments, in many instances has resulted in 
unsatisfactory prices to the pioducors. The problem of increas¬ 
ing the demand by obtaining a wider and more thorough disti’ibu- 
tioii among the consuming population has received much attention by 
shippers and dealers. 

Tliirly-six of our principal cities, with a population of 22 per cent 
of the total for the United States, in 1926 unloaded 58 per cent of 
the United States carload shipments of 16 leading fruits and vege¬ 
tables. Unload reports from 79 important cities in 1926, including 
the 36 previously mentioned, indicate that about two-thirds of the 
carload shipments of the 16 important fruits and vegetables were 
unloaded in these cities which had a combined population of 26 per 
cent of the population of the United States. This does not mean 
that the remaining 74 per cent of the population used only one-third 
of the carload shipmemts. The population in the areas contiguous 
to the large markets naturally draw their supplies from these sources 
by less-than-carload rail shipments or by truck. 

The shipper is concerned as to whether his product is being offered 
for sale in the smaller cities, towns and rural districts. This possi¬ 
bility of widening his market is especially inviting at times when 
the product is not competing directly with local production of the 
same fruit or vegetable in the consuming territory. For example, 
southern peaches or western cantaloupes, arriving before the ripening 
of the local product, would be expected to find oustomom in the small 
cities and rural districts in the North, whereas later in the season 
the local production often supplies the demand. 

As a matter of fact, a considerable part of the unloads of our large 
cities are distributed to the smaller cities and towns within a radius 
of 75 to 100 miles. Automobile trucks have come into wide use 
for this purpose although large quantities arc shipped out by rail, 
often in mixed carloads. 

Estimates from dealers in 17 southern cities indicate that during 
the 1926 season from 25 to 76 per cent of the carload receipts of box 
apj)]es wore distributed to the surrounding territory by truck or 
in Joss-than-carload shipments. The average was from 40 to 45 per 
cent. For certain northern markets the percentages ranged from 
5 to 40 per cerd A caiivass of a number of cities m eastorn Penn¬ 
sylvania (populations 20,000 to 50,000) indicated that from 10 to 
more than 50 per cent of the southern poaches used in 1926 in these 
cities and adjacent territory were brought in by truck or in loss-than- 
carload-lot shipments from Philadelphia, or Baltimore, For the 
smaller cities and towns especially those within a radius of 75 miles of 
the large markets, the greater part of the southern peaches consumed 
was brought in by truck or by less-than-carload-lot rail shipments. 

Distribution in Small Towns 

If the eastern Pennsylvania area may be considered typic^, south¬ 
ern peaches wore on sale in most of the small towns and villages in 
the north daring the heavy shipping season in 1926. Dealers in 

^4771«—9,«- 
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the smaller cities frequently have their own trucks and make regular 
trips to the near-by towns and rural districts to supply the local 
storekeepers with fruits and vegetables or to sell direct to consumers. 
Peddlers and hucksters also engage in this work. In this way a 
rather thorough distribution of fruits and veptables is elfocted. It 
is debatable as to how much the consumption of shipped-in fruits 
and vegetables can bo further incfea.scd in the smaller cities and 
rural districts, Keasonable prices and good quality are essential 
factors in increasiug consumption in these localities as well as in the 
larger cities. 

The argument has often been advanced that the cost of distribution 
can be decreased and consequently the consumption increased by 
shipping direct to the small cities in carloads. Many dealem in the 
smaller cities now have modern cold storage plants in connection 
with their warehouses, with capacity for storing several carloads. 
These plants tend to prevent spoilage and extend the period of 
availability of perishable products to the consumer. 

In considering this possibility, two general classes of fruits and 
vegetables should be kept in mind; (1) those which are less perish¬ 
able and on which price fluctuations are usually less violent, such as 
potatoes and apples; (2) the more perishable ones such as peaches 
or tomatoes which are frequently subject to sharp price fluctuations. 
The first class can be distributed to dealers in the small cities in 
areas of deficient production in carloads direct more satisfactorily 
than can the second class. 

Time Required for Car-Lot Disposition 

Even where good storage facilities are available for the more perish¬ 
able products, it usually requires several days for a dealer in a small 
market to dispose of a carload. In the meantime the price sometimes 
drops sharply in the city markets as the season advances. Com- 

E etitors quickly take advantage of the situation to bring in supplies 
y truck or in less-than-carload shipments from the largo markoU?, 
thus forcing down the price with financial loss to the dealer who may 
have purchased the carload at higher prices. In the case of southern 
peach shipments to the smaller Pennsylvania cities, the saving in 
transportation charges on carload shipments received direct from the 
producing area often amounted to 20 to 30 cents per crate or per 
bushel over transportation on peaches received through the larger 
markets by truck or in less-than-carload shipments. Many doalera, 
however, considered this advantage was outweighed by the gi’eater 
risk of financial loss on cam purchased and billed direct to the small 
city destination from the producing ai-ea. Many dealei-s in the small 
cities send their own or hired trucks to the large markets daily and 
thus have a choice of a large amount of the fruits and vegetables 
they desire and state that by doing so they can always have fresh 
produce for sale and can be assured of better value in their purchases. 

Local production of fruits and vegetables will greatly affect the 
demand for shipped-in products.^ Even a prospective heavy crop, 
such as peaches in a local district in the north, may greatly curtail the 
demand for southern peaches because consumers believe they will 
later be able to obtain this fruit locafly and probably at a low price. 
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Good roads have encouraged hucksters and peddlers to distribute 
shipped-in produce to the small towns and country districts as well as 
in bringing locally-grown produce to the cities. (Fig. 95.) 

In general the machinery for distributing shipped-in fruits and 
vegetables to the small cities and rural population is fairly efficient, 
but it is being further developed by means of truck movement and 



Fio 06.—Auto truck loaded with vegetables tot distribution to small markets 


the addition of local storage facilities in the small cities. Progress in 
distributing fruits and vegetables is encouraged by the facts of im¬ 
proved quality, lessened waste, availability throughout a longer 
season, and lowered distribution costs. 

J. W. Park. 


F ruits and vegetables The metropolitan district of New York 
for New York Drawn contains a population of more than 10 
from Varied Sources million, almost one-tenth of the in¬ 
habitants of the entire United States. 
This moans that one-touth of the food requirements of the entire 
Nation must be mot in this restricted and congested district. 

In 1026 receipts of 60 perishable fruits and vegetables totaled more 
than 211,000 carloads. This would be e(iuivaleut to a solid train of 
freight cars 2,100 miles in length. It is estimated that the average 
length of haul for New York's fruits and vegetables is 1,500 miles. 
When we take into consideration that Now York City required an 
average of 580 cars for each 24 houi*s, and usually at any one time 
has only 48 hours'supply on hand, wo realize the need for constant 
movement of those products to this city. 

The largest single source of car-lot shipments of fruits and vegetables 
for the metropolitan area is California with New York and Florida 
the closest competitors. Of 16 important products, California con¬ 
tributed more than 36,000 car lots of which 17,445 cars were grapes, 
6,976 oranges, 4,315 cantaloupes, 3,917 lettuce, and 1,528 lemons. 
New York supplied more than 18,000 car lots, of which 6,336 cars 
were apples, 4,024 cars potatoes, 1,921 cars lettuce, 1,154 cars cabbage, 
and 1,377 cars celery. Florida furnished more than 13,000 carloads, 
of which 4,789 cars were oranges, 2,276 cars grapefruit, 1,432 i^ars 
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potatoes, 1,382 oars tomatoes, and 1,145 oars oolory, Maine fur¬ 
nished the most potatoes, 8,G54 oars of 20,978 oars tiriloadcd. Geor¬ 
gia furnished 4,021 cars of the 6,032 cars of peaches unloaded and 
1,406 cars of the 3,835 cats of watorinelons taken. Virginia supplied 
1,152 cars of the 2,113 oars of sweet potatoes. 

Among the more than 45,000 oar lots of imported fruits and vege¬ 
tables unloaded there were approximately 33,570 cars of bananas, 
1,939 cars of lemons, 3,160 oars of onions, 2,427 cans of grapefruit, 
844 cars of oranges. It is estimated that 23,900 cars of these bananas 
wore not handled by the New Yoik auctions, and it is safe to assume 
that all the onions, lemons, oranges, etc., were not used in New York 
City. 

Of the 14,200 cars of garnishes, salads and greens, lettuce led witli 
8,341 oars, spinach 4,046 cars, kale 610 cars, esoarole 477 oars, and of 
the more unusual ones, anise 31 cars, chicory 179 cars, collards 56 
cars and endive 14 cars. 

New York uses many of the less common fruits and vegetables 
among which were 71 oars of pomegranates from California, 1 oai- 
loquats from Florida, 50 oars avocados from California, Florida and 
Cuba, 8 cars Brussels sprouts frona Long Island and California, 132 
cars mushrooms from Pennsylvania, Now Jersey, and Ohio, 88 oars 
of okra from Cuba, Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Ten¬ 
nessee, 23 cars leeks from Louisiana and Florida, 149 cars of garlic 
from California, Texas, and Chile, and 32 cai’s horseradish from 
Missouri. 

Out-of-Season Fruits Welcomed 

The people of New York apparently weieomo unseasonable frulls 
such as fresh peaches from Argentine during March, grapes froju 



Fig. 96 —Lightois bringing cais of produce across the liudbou Kiver from the yaids m Jersey City 

to ihe New Yoik piers 


Argentine and Chile during February, March, April, and May, and 
cantaloupes from Argentina and Chile during Fobruaiy, March, 
and April. Although the quantities received were small, they wore 
taken freely. 
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Of the 2j500 car lots of berries used during 1926, 1,625 cars were 
strawberries, 492 cars mixed berries, 186 blackberries and dewberries, 
171 cranberries, 39 huckleberries, and 11 cars of raspberries. 

It is true that only *a minor portion of the perishables are now 
shipped to New York by boat but it is also true that the bulk of the 
deliveries must be brought across the Hudson River on lighters. 
(Fig. 96.) 

In addition to the car-lot figures given, the equivalent of 3,414 cars 
of 13 fruits and vegetables were received in less than car lots by 
li eight and express, and large quantities of both fruits and vegetables 
for which no reliable estimates ai*e available were delivered by trucks 
from near-by producing areas. 

Lucy Watt, 


F ungicide as Term The extensive use of fungicides in the 
Commonly Used Has treatment of plant diseases followed the 
Three Definitions discovery of Bordeaux mixture in 

Fnince in 1883 to 1885, but certain 
other materials, sulphur cspecijilly, had been used to kill fungi for 
jiiany years previous to that time. In the first report of the newly 
established mycologi(‘al section in the annual report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1886 the term 'Hungicido'^ was 
used. This was a new word which had only recently been coined. 
A corresponding term, ^^insecticide, was in frequent use at that time 
and had been for many years, and the term “germicide'' was also in 
general use. But germicides are used to kill germs of any sort, 
whether they are microbes of an animal or of a vegetable nature. 

The term “disinfectant" was also in wide use previous to this time, 
but it covers^ a still broader field, which includes the killing or de¬ 
struction of infectious material of all kinds whether of animal or 
vegetable nature, microscopic or larger size. The term “fungicide" 
was more restricted and special. It was devised to designate specifi¬ 
cally certain chcmioal substances which would kill fungi when 
sprayed upon or othorw ise applied to living plants in their most active 
tender powing stages. The term came rapidly into xise, as it was 
evidently a neccBsary one, but its rather rcst.rieted use was gradually 
broadened and its scope made wider than originally intended. This 
may have been duo to the construction of the word, literally meaning 
fungus killer, whicli apparently defines ithclf. The result is that wo 
can now lay down at least three distinct definltionB of this term in 
common use.^ 

(1) There is the restricted definition of the term “fungicide," i. e., 
any substance wliich may bo applied to higher living plants in active 
growth and whi(‘h will kill parasitic fungji or prevent the development 
of f ungous diseases without killing or seriously injuring the host plant. 
This was the orignud definition, drawn up to distinguish between 
germicides or disinfectants, which, though they might kill fungi, 
would injure or kill the host plant, and special chemic^s or mixtures 
which could bo applied to plants at a proper dosage and would kill or 
prevent the growth of fungi without injuring the plant even though in 
active growth. Some of the most harmless fungicides are so non¬ 
in jurious to the host plant as not to require any special restriction as 
to dosage, but the idea is not to exclude substances which may require 
rather keen disciimination as to strength of materials or quantities 
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applied. The definitioa is broad enough to include any method of 
application, spraying, dusting, dipping, or gassing. 

The useful term ^'fungicide” soon began to be used to include 
materials applied in seed treatment or to dormant plants, especially 
dormant hardwood plants; and the original restricted dormition 
became partly obscured. The result of this broader use was the 
following more general definition. 

Second General Definition 

(2) The general definition of the term '^fungicide may be stated as 
follows: Any substance which kills parasitic fungi or prevents and 
retards their germination and development and which may be applied 
to higher living plants or animals, whether active or dormant, or to 
the soil in which they are living, and which will not Idll or seriously 
injure the hosts. 

This definition includes only substances, and, of course, in(‘Iudes 
the idea of correct dilutions or proper dosages, and applies particu¬ 
larly to so-called chemical substances or compounds used for this 

S ose. The killing or retarding effects on fungi of heat and cold, 
ght, or other rays, electricity, and even aridity, are sometimes 
discussed as to their fungicidal effects. 

Even this general use ol the term has been extended in certain cases 
to the killing of fungi, regardless of the killing effect on higher living 
plants and animals, thus covering the destruction of fungi in wood, 
dead or decaying matter of any kind, and even of buildings, ware¬ 
houses, containers, canned and preserved products, the soil, and 
waste materials, resulting in a still broader definition. 

(3) There is the broad definition of the term ^^fimgicide.” In 
the insecticide act of 1910 and the accompanying regulations it 
became necessary to define the terms “fungi'^ and ‘^‘fungicide^' as 
used in that act. Fungi” was defined as follows: 

The term fungi,” as used in the act and these regulations, is understood to 
mean all nonchlorophyll-bearing plants of a lower order than mosses and liver¬ 
worts (i. e., nonchlorophyU-bearing thallophytes), comprising rusts, smuts, 
mildews, molds, yeasts, bacteria, etc. 

The broad use of the term “fungicide” was finally crybtalli^scd into 
the definition essentially as follows: Any substance or mixture of 
substances intended to be used for preventing, destroying, or con- 
controlling fungi that may infest vegetation or be present in any 
environment whatsoever. 

M. B. Waite. 

F ur Farmers Lose The loss of fur animals through disease 
Many Foxes Through is one of the greatest obstacles that fox 
Infectious Disease farmers have to overcome. Many dis¬ 
eases of foxes are caused by specific 
germs and by parasites. It is through the agoiuy of these organisms 
that contagion and infection are spread from one animal to another 
and from one ranch to another. Since these diseases arise through 
the presence of germs or parasites, it is readily seen that preventive 
measures are necessary. 

Whether or not iufeetious and contagious diseases are pn^sciit is 
often impossible to determine because of serious complications, such 
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p parasitic infestation, dietary errors, insanitary conditions, or tlie 
injudicious use of toxic drugs. Rapid spread of disease in many oases 
has been due to failure promptly to isolate and quarantine foxes 
received from other ranches or returned from exhibitions. 

Those who have studied outbreaks of disease on fox ranches usually 
find the cause to be the so-called distemper, with its van able mam- 
festations. This is an acute contagious disease followed by a high 
rate of mortality, especially in pups. Adult foxes, however, com¬ 
monly contract the disease and die. The symptoms ai-e generally less 
pronounced and more difficult to detect than in dogs or other domes¬ 
tic animals because of the unfavorable conditions under which foxes 
have to bo examined and of their strong tendency to conceal signs 
of distress. In fact, a large proportion of affected animals show 
no apparent symptoms of distemper until about to coUapse. 

Premonitory symptoms when pronounced usually include disin¬ 
clination to eat and/ decreased activity. A clinical thermometer is 
of little value in diagnosis. Subnormal temperature readings usually 
predominate, and although increased temperatures are rare the nose 
is usually dry and warm even when the temperature is subnormal. 

Nervous Symptoms Common 

Nervous symptoms, particularly convulsions, are common and 
conspicuous m many outbreaks of distemper. As a rule, animals 
showing nervous symptoms die within a day or two; those that do 
not succumb in that time usually make a rapid recovery. Conj unc- 
tivitis, an inflammation of the mucous membrane of the eye, is present 
in some outbreaks, but the discharge from the eyes is rarely copious. 
A_slight nasal discharge is fairly coinmon and is"generally associated 
with catarrhal pneumonia. For this reason rMes and coughing are 
usually noticed in animals thus affected. Abnormal loosening of the 
fur and jaundice are common, and liver and kidneys may show con¬ 
gestion or degeneration. Intestinal symptoms include constipation 
or diarrhea and passage of blood-tinged mucus, the diarrhea usually 
being accompanied by rapid development of emaciation and anemia. 

The gross lesions, like the symptouxs, are extremely variable oven 
in the course of one outbreak as well as in differonb outbreaks. 
Cases showing no apparent gross lesions, particular in the early 
stages of an outbreak, are relatively common. Congestion and 
hemorrhage in the cortex of the brain and the coverings of the central 
nervous system are common in nearly all casi's. Hemorrhage and con¬ 
gestion of the pancreas are frequent and may be observed also in the 
pericardimn, pleura, peritoneum, intestinal mucosa, skin, and sub¬ 
cutaneous tissues, and enlargement of the spleen occurs frequently. 
In some cases the respiratory tract is involved and this condition 
results in congestion of the mucous membrane of the nose and ca- 
tairhal pneumonia. Ca tarrhal inflammation of the stomach and small 
intestine is also common. 

Ante-mortem and post-mortem examinations in outbreaks of dis¬ 
ease have aided in maintaining the health of foxes by indicating 
possible preventive measures. Intensive studj^ of the bacteriology 
and microscopic pathology of such outbreaks is necessary to learn 
the direct cause of tho trouble. Until further progress is made it 
is essential that all fox farmex’s maintain the strictest sanitary pre- 
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cautions about their ranches and that they utilize quarantine meas¬ 
ures to the fullest extent when foxes become sick or when now stock 
is introduced or cJ^ibition stock is returned from fox shows. 

Kael B. IlANfoON and 
Fbank G. Asubkook. 


G ame Law improves Vigorous enforcement of the now Alaska 
. Wild-life Condi- game law is reducing in a gratifying 
tions in Alaska manner the unwarranted killing of the 
game and fur-bearing animals and birds 
that formerly prevailed in the Territoiy. Interpreting the attitude 
of the people toward conservation^ the courts are regularly met¬ 
ing out to violators heavy penalties, including frequent jail sen¬ 
tences. So successful is the work of law enforcement proving 
that even under a reduced take of fur bearers, the to!til vahio of 
shipments of peltries from Alaska is increasing, and a larger brooding 
stock is left on the ranges. Changes in market conditions are in 
some measure responsible for the increased value of exports, but 
of even greater importance are changes in the open season dates 
and bettor enforcement of the law, by which the average quality 
of furs taken is being improved. By curtailing the annual take of 
game and fur the stocks can be built up until the productivity will 
be much greater than at present, a tenfold increase being considered 
by the Alaska Game Commission as well within the realm of prob¬ 
ability. 

The Alaska Game Commission, which since August 10, 1925, has 
been charged with the responsibility of_ protecting the ganro, land 
fur animals, and birds of the Territory, is composed of five resident 
members. Pour of these come from the four judicial divisions, 
respectively, of the Territory, and are appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the fiftn member, who is the executive officer 
and fiscal agent of the commission, is the chief representative of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey resident in Alaska. The members 
representing the four judicial divisions are chosen for their ink'i-ost 
in wild life <ind their standing in theiyrespective divisions. Under 
the temis of the new law these commissionem each servo for four- 
yeur periods, one vacancy being filled each year. This insures a 
continuity of policy and freedom from ])olitics that tnakos certain 
that the ggantic livestock business in Alaska’s wild animals and 
bu’ds shall be well administered. 

The four members of the commission receive no salary except 
when traveling to or from or in actual attendance at meetings of 
the commission, and then only within certain lijuits fixed by the 
law. _ The meetings are held annually, about midwinter. At these 
meetings the commission formulates plans to be carried out by the 
executive officer during the ensuing year, prepares estimates of hinds 
needed for the work, and considers criticisms and recommendations 
received regarding seasons, bag limits, game and fur districts, and 
other matters affecting the wild life of the Territory. Proposed 
regulations, based on these recommendations, are submitted for tho 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture through the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. The regulations approved become offoctivo 90 
days aftei' publication. The commission promulgates its own rogu- 
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Pk» % —Power boat Seal, of the Alaska Game Oomimabion Warden patrol in Alaska necessitates 
oooan tiu\ob to visit remote islands and coastal districts m the interests of blid, game, and far 
animal piotoction 

a legion so vast requires travel into remote mountains and tundra 
country and even extended ocean voyages. Conveyances employed 
aie both piimitive and modem, including dog team (fi^. 97), pack 
train. can<»e. rivftp and AnAe.n boats tfiff. 98'). automobile, lailroad 
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ta^aln, steamboat, and airplane. The oj0S.cers selected for this work 
are carefully chosen for their reliability, knowledge of wild life, and 
personality, and are given thorough training^ in wild-life enforce¬ 
ment policies and criminal-court procedure in Alaska. This re¬ 
sults in a capable and efficient force of men who have the respect, 
good will, and support of a great majority of the people of Alaska, 
As a whole wild-life protection in Alaska is progressing satis¬ 
factorily. Both game and land fur animals are being given such 
protection in the areas most subject to hunting^ that they are hold¬ 
ing their own and in some sections are increasing. The waterfowl 
that nest in Alaska and go to the States and the Canadian Provinces 
in winter are not seriously molested and are protected so far as funds 
permit. Grouse and ptarmigan are extensively used locally for 
food purposes, but there is little disposition to slaughter them waste- 
fully, and their protection is not difficult. The Alaska Game Com¬ 
mission and its field personnel are encouraged by the cordial and 
active support of Alaskans, who realize that the wild-life resources 
are one of the leading assets of the Territory and that without them 
much of the coimtry would be entirely unproductive and uninhabitable. 

Ernest P. Walker. 

G IPSY-MOTH Territory The gipsy moth became established 
- Cut by Control Work; in the suburbs of Boston, Mass., in 
Quarantines Vital 1869. By 1889 it had become such a 

pest that the State of Massachusetts 
combated it vigorously during the foUowing 10 years. Since 1905 
the Federal Government as wm as the infested States have carried on 
intensive work to bring about its control and to prevent its spread 
throughout the country. On accoimt of its habit of feeding freely 
on the foliage of almost every species of tree, control wort is extremely 
difficult. The female moth, however, does not fly, and the spread 
of the insect is limited to the transportation of egg clusters on ship¬ 
ments of plant products and other articles or the carrying of small 
caterpillars by the wind. The infested area has been placed under 
quarantine by the Secretary of Agriculture, and all shipments of 
products likely to carry infestation are thoroughly inspected before 
they are moved beyond the infested region. This has been of the 
utmost value in preventing long-distance spread of the pest. 

Extraordinary efforts have been made to control tms insect by 
importing its natural enemies from abroad. The first liberations wore 
made in 1906, and 15 species of beneficial insects have now become 
firmly established. These increased in the field rather slowly, 
and as the habits of each species are different, and the condi¬ 
tions under which they would increase most effectively had to be 
determined after they were brought to this country, progress in their 
utilization has been rather slow. The results of this nno of work, 
however, were encouraging from year to year, and led to an in tensive 
effort to obtain additional beneficial species from abroad, and to 
utilize to the best advantage all those that have been able to maintain 
themselves in this country. The parasites continued to increase in 
numbers from the time of their introduction until 1924, during which 
year the areas defoliated by the gipsy moth were relatively small. 
Since that time, however, control by parasitism has rea(‘he(l a very 
low ebb, and the acreage defoliated in the eastern part of the iiifostod 
area has rapidly increased. 
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Improved Field Operations 

As a result of tbe intensive methods adopted to control this insect 
many improvements have been made in methods of conducting 
field operations. Experiments along many lines have been carried 
on for the purpose of developing the most effective means of control. 
It has been demonstrated that the addition of fish oil to the lead- 
arsenate mixture has made spraying far more efficient, as it prevents 
the poison from being washed from the foliage by rain. Tests have 
been made of the use of airplanes for dusting infested forests, but 
this work is still in an experimental stage. Spraying equipment has 
been improved, and motor trucks have been adapted to this work in 
recent years. Treatment of the egg clusters of the gipsy moth with 
creosote so that the eggs may be destroyed without removing them 
from the trees is a method that has been in use for many yearn and is 
very effective. 

A serious gipsy-moth infestation was found in SomervUle, N. J., 
in 1920, and an investigation showed that it originated through large 
shipments of ornamental tr^es from Europe prior to the passage of the 
plant quarantine act in 1912. Many trees had been killed in the 
center of this infestation. During tne year following the discovery 
of this infestation over 3,000,000 egg clusters were treated. Owing 
to the intensity of the infestation it had been the center from which 
smaller colonies had become established in an area exceeding 400 
s< 5 ^uare miles. Work was immediately undertaken in cooperation 
with the State of New Jersey, and since that time the infestation has 
been so reduced that no defoliation has been noticeable. The infested 
territory, together with a wide area surrounding it, has been thor¬ 
oughly examined and treated and the infestation has been gradually 
reduced to less than half its original size. Satisfactory progress 
toward the extermination of the insect in New Jersey has been made 
each year. 

In spite of the application of every improved method that could 
be devised, the gipsy moths continued to increase and spread in 
New England for a number of years. By 1923 conditions in the 
older infested area had improved but numerous infestations were 
found in western Massachusetts and Vermont and a few isolated 
colonies were found in eastern New York. In 1923 a strip of ter¬ 
ritory from 25 to 35 miles in width and 250 miles long, known as 
the barrier zone (fig, 99), was laid out in western New England and 
eastern New York, extending from the Canadian border to Long 
Island Sound, This area contained numerous infestations, and it 
was planned to clean up this zone for the purpose of preventing the 
insect from spreading throughout New York State and to the west. 

Gipsy-Moth Scouting 

The work in the barrier zone is being conducted by the Bureau of 
Entomology in cooperation with all of the affected States, The 
northern part of the zone is further protected by intensive gipsy- 
moth scouting and extermination operations carried on by the 
Canadian Government along its side of the international boundary. 
One infestation was found in Canada. East of the barrier zone each 
State cames on its own control work in cooperation with the bureau. 
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The territory within the zone is annually examined by crews of 
field men to determine the existing conditions, and all infestations 
which are located are thoroughly treated. This has resulted in the 
extermination of many gipsy-moth colonies and in greatly^ reducing 
the strength of the colonies where actual extennination is not ac¬ 
complished in a single year. Such stubborn and persistent infesta¬ 
tions are repeatedly examined and exterminative measures arc 



thoroughly treated and apparently exterminated. 
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Infested Territory Reduced 

The work in the barrier 25one during the past three years has 
shown a steady reduction in the extent of the infested territory. 
Progi‘oss has been so marked that it is now possible to release from 
intensive work small ai*eas in New York State that were in the 
original zone. 

Thi-ce vigorous colonies, however, were found in towns neai' Rut¬ 
land, Vt., in 1927. These, which were in areas adjoining the zone 
to the east, were thoroughly treated. There has also been a serious 
increase in the acreage defoliated in the territory east of the Con¬ 
necticut River during the past summer and a substantial increase 
in infestations between the river and the barrier zone line, aggregating 
about 215 per cent. This, coupled with a very low percentage of 
parasitism over the entire infested area, makes it appear that it will 
be extremely difficult to maintain the present excellent condition 
within the zone unlebS further protective work is imdertaken oast of 
it. The examination of this territory and the treatment of all exist¬ 
ing colonies are imperative. While it is hoped that the introduced 
parasites will increase within the next few years so that the existing 
heavy gipsy-moth infestations may be substantially reduced, this 
condition can not be predicted with certainty, 

A. P. Buroess. 

G rape inspection A new line of fruit-auction-inspcction 
- a Material Aid work was started in Chicago beginning 
to Fruit Auctions August, 1926, and it continued until the 
end of the grape season. Inspections 
had been made in previous seasons of grapes, cantaloupes, and other 
products to bo sold through the f. o. b. auctions, but the grape- 
inspection w’ork in Chicago was the first imdertaken in connection 
with produce to be sold through a delivered auction. Although 
car lots of grapes had been sold by the f. o. b. auction companies, 
on the basis of joint Federal and State shipping-point certificates, 
car-lot auction sales in a terminal market, with the au<»tioneer stand¬ 
ing at the oar door and prospective buyers congregating around lum, 
presented a now picture. Prior to this time fruit-auction sales in 
the terminal markets had been held in a salesroom and the buyers 
usually examined the baini>les, whicdi were on display in another 
room, before attending tho sale. 

The Bureau of Agri(uiltural Economi<‘S entered into an agreement 
with tho United States Fruit Aiudiou Co. providing for inspection, 
for condition only, of all car lots of Califomia juice grapes offered 
for sale by this company in Chicago. In consideration of the large 
volume of work offered, and as the auction company was not inter¬ 
ested in the grade but only the condition of the grapes, the bureau 
agreed to furnish inspection service for $2.50 per car instead of charg¬ 
ing the usual $4 fee. Another reason for the lower fee was the fact 
that the cars were placed for delivery in one railroad yard, which 
made conditions favorable for rapid inspection. 

Inspections Based on Samples 

Tho inspections were based upon the examination of a 9-lug 
sample taken from ea(*h car, A preliminary written report, giving 
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briefly the results of the inspection, was tacked on the side of each 
car prior to the daily auction sales. The buyei*s also had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the samples before the sales began and had the 
privilege of making a casual inspection of the car lot from the door¬ 
way, if they so desired. The sample lugs were marked, by stickers 
supplied by the auction company, indicating that the samples were 
official,’' and were then placed for display on the pavement at the 
car door. The inspection certificates, giving detailed reports as^ to 
the condition of the grapes, were placed in the hands of the auction 
company not later than the next day after the auction sale. The 
terms of sale prescribed by the auction company provided that any 
claim arising from a dispute as to the variety oi the grapes must be 
ffied within 24 hours after the sale. The decisions rendered by the 
inspectors as to the variety were final and were binding upon both 
parties. 

The services of four to six inspectors were required to haiidle this 
work, and they were busily engaged from early in the morning until 
noon each day. A total of 1,129 cars was inspected imder the terms 
of the agreement in 1926. Both the buyers and the auction com¬ 
pany expressed their approval of the services rendered by the Federal 
inspectors, who exercised great care in selecting samples that fairly 
represented the quality and condition of the cars of grapes from 
which the samples were taken. The written reports were of great 
value to the buyers, but the success of this new line of work can be 
attributed largely to the fact that the juice-^rape buyem had con¬ 
fidence in the integrity and neutrality of the inspector in selecting 
representative samples. As the agreement was renewed at the 
beginning of the 1927 season this phase of inspection work promises 
to become a permanent feature of the activities of the farm-products 
inspection service. 

R. C. Butner. 

G razing Control is On rough land, such as is ordinarily 
^ Needed for Proper used for grazing, the herba<‘e()us and 
Watershed Protection shrubby plants that constitute forage 

for livestock help to che(*k the move¬ 
ment of water on the sloping surfaces and to bind the soil against 
erosion. Grazing that destroys more or less of the plant cover not 
only reduces the capacity of the land to support livestock but may load 
to damage by erosion and floods that is of far greater importance than 
the loss of the forage. The value of grasses and other low-growing 
plants for protecting watersheds may not be easily recognized b(‘(‘ause 
of the somewhat obscure manner in which such plants check surface 
run-off and erosion. The vegetation intercepts a small portion of the 
falling rain before it reaches the ground. The decaying plant mate¬ 
rial adds to or at least maintains the humus content and conse¬ 
quently the water holding capacity of the soil. The roots open up 
the soil to some extent and thus help the water to penetrate into 
the groimd. The stems and leaves near the ground form physical 
obstructions to water as it runs down hillsides, reducing its velocity 
and increasing the chances of its being absorbed by the soil. The 
reduction of velocity and volume of run-off and the Wding power 
of the roots check erosion. 
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On hillsides well covered with vegetation the run-off takes the 
form more or less of a sheet of comparatively clear water discharged 
gradually into the natural drainage channels. Such run-off does 
not contribute heavily to flood heads nor to the removal of soil from 
the slopes. On the other hand where grazing has materially reduced 
the plant cover and exposed the soil the run-ofl: soon forms a system 
of gullies; the velocity and hence the eroding power of the water 
increases greatly in these gullies; the soil, gravel, and rocks torn 
loose and carried down add to the force and abrasive power of the 
water; and each succeeding storm cuts the gullies deeper, wider, and 
more directly down the slopes. 

An Efficient Drainage System 

The result is a highly efficient drainage system that discharges 
a large portion of the rainfall into the regular drainage channels in 
a very short period, carrying great quantities of soil and contributing 
materially to flood crests. Very often by the time the gullies in 
such a drainage system have become well established so much of 
the better surface soil on the slopes has been removed that it is dif¬ 
ficult for new plants to take root, and in order to bring back the vege¬ 
tation special measui*es such as terracing and planting may become 
necessary. 

Since gi*azing is one of the conomon uses of herbaceous and shrubby 
vegetation and, when not carefully controlled, is also one of the most 
common causes of the depletion of such vegetation, it should receive 
special attention on watersheds. Under average conditions, where 
the^ cover has not already been reduced, grazing practice that will 
maintain the highest grazing capacity will also maintain the plant 
cover in a condition for satisfactory protection of the watershed. 

Under special conditions, such as where the slopes are very steep, 
the soil is easily eroded, or the cover has already been seriously 
depleted, it will be the best plan, in the long run, to graze very 
lightly or not at all. Such areas are of doubtful value for grazing at 
best and the danger from floods and erosion may more than offset 
any small returns from grazing. 

CLAiiiiNcn Ij. Forsling. 


G razing in Pine Grazing presents a diflicult problem 
p* Woods if Excessive in the management of timber lands in 
Checks Tree Growth many so<^tions of the country. It has 
become a very a(nito problem in the 
western yellow pine forests of Arizona and New Mexico. When a 
timber crop is harvested, the first .step, if the land is to be kept pro¬ 
ductive, is to restock it with young trees. Planting is expensive, 
and, therefore, reliance is usually placed upon natural reproduction 
from the seed disseminated by trees left for that purpose. Cattle 
and sheep oat young pine seedlings to such an extent that natural 
reforestation may be stopped over large areas. (Fig. 100.) 

The problem might bo solved by removing livestock from the 
forests, but practically there are objections to doing so. ^ In most of 
the western forests, cattle and sheep growing were established Indus- 
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tries long before foresteis appealed on the seene. Diastic curtail¬ 
ment of those industries would cause local economic disturbances 
which it is desirable to avoid. The more open forest lands produce 
much forage, which constitutes a resource of considerable value. 
Moreover, it has been found that not infrequently moderate grazing 
aids reforestation by removing luxuriant herbaceous growth which 
competes with tree seedlings for light and moisture, harbois rodents 
and piovides fuel for fires. 



FiOr 100 —On the left of the fence heavy gra/ju^ by cattle and sheep h practically exterminated all 
pme seedlings, while on the nght nnder more moderate grazing by cattle and horisosthe forest h 
restockmg satisfactorily In addition to the large saplings (U years old), there axe many small 
seedlings which are not visible in the photograph 

Depletion of Forage Plants 

The destruction of tree seedlings is often accompanied by di'pletion 
of the choicest forage plants. To a large extent, then, such iucasur(>s 
as are necessary to conserve the range should also result in protc'ctiou 
to young ta-oes. Although conservative grazing will not eliminate 
damage to tree seedlings under all conditions, it will generally go a 
long way in that direction. _ If damage to forest reproduction does 
not cease with the application of good range management, further 
reductions in the number of livestock or in the length of the grazing 
season should be made. 

Unle^ the forage is of very high palatability, it is seldom possible 
to utilize it completely without excessive damage to tree gr’owth. 
However, it is desirable for the good of the range itself to leave a 
considerable amount of vegetation on the ground at the close of the 
season as a protection to plant roots and to prevent erosion of the 
soil. ^ Where the range is heavily grazed the mjury to forest repro¬ 
duction is usually least at the time the grasses are green and succu¬ 
lent,^ and often the browsing of trees can be avoided by confining 
grazing to the months of actrve forage g^wth. 

In the Southwest seedlings come up in appreciable numbois only 
at intervals of frota 6 to 10 years, and in some localities the cumu- 
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lativc efforts of 20 years are re((uirod to produce an adequate stand 
of young trees. Under such conditions, the loss of a seedling crop 
delays restocking much longer than is generally supposed. There¬ 
fore measures for controlling grazing must be taken in time or the 
opportunity of obtaining natural forest regeneration is likely to be 
lost. 

Pine seedlings are most susceptible to injury when below 3 inches 
in height, for when bitten off in this stage they rarely recover. Under 
heavy grazing practically all seedlings may be exterminated before 
they are 3 years old, and unless^ careful examinations are made the 
loss may pass unnoticed until it is too late to apply the remedy. 

G. A. Pearson. 


G razing of Range Abundant feed is essential for satisfac- 
- Gives Best Result tory gains on steers, for keeping bulls 
When Conservative ana cows in vigorous breeding condi¬ 
tion, and for assuring fat lambs and 
heavy wool production. The cheapest method of providing palatable 
and nutritious feed is by conservative grazing of the range, based on 



Vk*. tot, -Shoep on huiJjiiKT lunfio ui a ntihoual foiesl. Plenty of range feed results in largo crops 
of iut lamb'' and a larger and deaner wool chp 


tho principle of regulating the number of animals and the period of 
grazing on a given ai’oa in accordance with the forage producing 
capacity of the range. This is also the only safe use that can w 
made of range lands. 

To enable forage plants to make good growth, set seed, and main¬ 
tain their stand, the stocking of the range should be such that at the 
close of tho grazing season at least 10 per cent of the herbage of the 
most valuable forage plants is left. In the Southwest, where periodic 

84771" 28-23 
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droughts are to be expected, still more conservative stocking is 
needed. And in dry years calves will have to be weaned and sold 
early and the herd culled more closely in order to have sxiflicient 
forage to keep the breeding cows in vigorous condition. 

Spring is the critical period of the year throughout the range coun¬ 
try and there is greatest danger of inadequate feed at that tune. If 
spring range is utilized too soon not only is the production of a satis* 
faetoiy crop of feed prevented but cows often become so poor that, 
though they may not die of starvation, they fail to get into* breeding 
condition during the year. Such idle cows are what have drained 
the profits from the cattle producer's pocket. Studies made at the 
Santa Rita Range Reserve in southern Arizona have shown that an 
average annual salable surplus, made up mostly of well-developed 
calves, equal to 60 head for each 100 head of cows grazed, is necessary 
if the range cattle industry in that region is to be profitable. Spring 
is also lambing time. The ewe then needs abundant feed to assure 
plenty of milk and a strong vigorous lamb. 

Necessary Grass Development 

Experiments at the Great Basin Experiment Station in central 
Utah have shown that the native bunch grasses in that region should 



riG 102 —Adequate range feed for breeding cjows assures vigorous broodmg condition, iriaxlnnirn 
calf crops, minimum losses, fat calves, and top prices 


be at least 6 inches high and that 25 per cent or more of the heads of 
the earlier maturing perennial grasses should be showing before the 
range is grazed. If possible, it is well to reserve a part of the range 
for use only during the spring period. In that way new growtli is 
favored and some feed from the previous year may be used to aid in 
carrying the livestock through this critical period. 

Fat grade steer calves on the Jornada Range Reserve of southern 
New Mexico, where conservative grazing is practiced, sold for $35 a 
head in the faU of 1927, and heifer calves sold for over $40. Not only 
were top prices obtained for calves, but the abundant feed assured 
for the whole 12-year period, maximum calf crops, minimum losses, 
and satisfactory growth of animals. 
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For best results it is necessary to know what plants of the main 
range types are the more valuable, what are their growth, habits and 
requirements, and the extent to which they may be grazed one year 
with another witliout ajEfecting their average forage production. Once 
these things are determined a plan of forage utilization may be devel¬ 
oped which will provide the foundation for a stable and profitable 
range livestock industry. 

W. R. Chapline. 


G um Yields of Pines In view of the rapid increase in yield of 
Increase Fast With gum for naval stores which accompanies 
Diameter Increase increased size of slash and long-leaf pine 
timber it is usually the wisest policy to 
defer chipping trees until they are at least 9 or 10 inches in diameter. 
Young slash pines grow an inch in diameter in five years on medium 
^[uality soil, and for every increase of an inch in diameter there is an 
increase of nearly 6 barrels of spirits to the crop (10,000 faces). Long 
leaf takes roughly seven years to grow 1 inch, and the yield of spirits 
increases at about 4 barrels to the crop for each inch of growth. A 
crop of 7-inch slash pine, for instance, yields about 22 barrels of spirits, 
whereas 8-inch trees yield 28 barrels of spirits and proportionately 
more rosin. 

This represents an increase of 27 per cent in five growing seasons, or 
a little over 5 per cent a year. In another five years these trees should 
yield 34 barrels of spirits, which is about the average yield of turpen¬ 
tine timber in Georgia and Florida. Each increase of 1 barrel of 
spirits and 3)4 barrels of rosin to the crop is worth $89.21 at the 
average prices for turpentine and rosin which prevailed from 1922 to 
1927. Furthermore, small trees are injured more severely than large 
ones by chipping operations. Frequently their growth is arrested so 
that they become an economic loss, never reaching a usable size for 
ties, poles, or lumber. 

A glance at the figures given below should convmce timber owners 
that it is to their advantage to see that small trees are kept unchipped. 

Data on Yield Capacity Essential 

Naval-stores operatoi-s also should know with some degree of 
accuracy the yielding capacity of the timber which they wish to lease 
for turpentining. 1 f they purchase the turpentining rights on a block 
of timber composed of trees of all sizes they should know what the 
yields of the smaller trees will be in order to judge what is the mini¬ 
mum size tree from which a profit may be reasonably expected. 
Such knowledge properly applied will enable operators to reduce 
expenses and prolong the life of their operations. Turpentine men 
usually know about how much a crop of faces must yield in order 
that they may make a reasonable profit. Yield figures may help 
them determine what is the smallest sized tree which they can afford 
to work. 

Yields for second-growth slash and long-leaf timber located in 
Bradford and Clay Counties, Fla., are given in Table 9. Trees 
ranged from 20 to 40 years of age. Only one face was placed on a 
tree regardless of size. Streaks were one-half inch wide and one-half 
inch deep. Thirty streaks constituted a season. Chipping was 
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regular, well done, and consorvatiTe. Slash, figures are for fii-st, 
second, and third-year work, long leaf for first and second-year work. 
The slash pine was of good grade; the long loaf was of a poorer 
quality. 

Tabi^m 9 —Naval fflores yields from open-grown dash and long-leaf pine 


Diameter of tree m inches 4J i 
feet above ground 

Average feeasonal yield 

Barrels of spirits per 
crop 

Ounces of gum per 
face (dip and 
scrape). 

Slash 

Long loaf 

Slash 

Long loaf 

6... 

11 


37 


6. 

17 


5h 


7. 

22 

13 

74 

51 

8. 

28 

18 

03 

69 

9. 

34 

23 

112 

80 

10. 

39 

27 

130 

104 

U. 

45 

32 

148 

122 

12. 

50 

37 

166 

139 

13. 

56 

41 

185 

157 

14. 

62 

46 

204 

176 

15. 

68 

61 

223 

193 

16. 

7) 


241 








Yields from Smaller Trees 

Yields from smaller trees in crowded stands of timber ai-e relatively 
poorer than the yields fi'om trees of the same size grown in the open. 
Moreover, the yields given above will not be maintainod if more than 
one face is placed on a tree, especially on the smaller trees. All 
yield figures are relative, and can not be applied indiscriminately. 
But with modifications these figures may be applied to other tunber 
stands, and are an improvement over the old “nue of thumb ” method 
of estimating naval stores yields. And they show one thing in par¬ 
ticular; namely, that yield increases rapidly with size of timber. 

Lbntuall Wyman. 


H AY-HARVESTING Cost Wide variations in tho eflicioncy of 
Much Reduced With hay production are found on indi- 
up-to-date Machinery vidual farms in the eastern United 

Stales. Some farmers harvest and 
store an acre of hay with four hours of labor, whereas on other farms 
more than eight hours of labor are required.® Evidently many farmers 
can improve their efficiency through improved methods in harvesting 
and storing hay. It is possible for them to do the work more easily 
and at the same time they can reduce their production costs. 

The use of a side-delivery rake and hay loader effected a saving of 
approxunately one and one-half houi’s per acre of man labor and ono- 
half hour per acre of horse work as compared with the dump rake 
and hand loading from windrow. (Fig. 103.) With wages at 40 
cents per hour this represents a saving of 60 cents per acre m man labor 

«Data from studies of the cost of producing hay in Pennsylvania on file m the Division of Parm M anage- 
ment end Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, D. S. Department ot Agriculture. 
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alone which, with 30 acres of hay, amounts to $18 or more than 
enough to pay the interest and depreciation on the necessary invest¬ 
ment in a side-delivery rake and hay loader. 


METHODS USED 


SIDE-DELIVERY 
RAKE AND 
LOADING FROM 
WINDROW 


HAND LOADING 
FROM WINDROW 


HAND LOADING 
COCKED HAY 


HOURS PER ACRE 
3 4 



I Man Hi HorsB 

Fid 103 --XJ*te of side-delivery rake and h&y loader effected a decided saving 


Loading by Hand Expensive 

Loading hay by hand is a tedious and expensive method if there 
is much to be done. On the other hand, wncn the loader is used, a 
crew can handle considerably more hay and in an easier manner than 
when it is loaded by hand. (Fig. 104.) The double harpoon and the 


LOADING 

BY HAND 

1 pitcher, I loader *.- 

2 pitchers. 1 loader- 

WITH LOADER 

1 loader I driver. 

2 loaders 1 driver- 

UNLOADING 

1 BOY ON FORK 

1 man m mow I man on load 

2 men m mow, 1 man on load 


Fio JCW —When a loader Is used a crew can handle more hay and can handle it more easily than 
when liay H loaded hy hand 

grapple fork will unload a load in about tho same time (approximately 
20 inmutcs), whoroas slings require only about two-thu*ds as nuiob 
time. Bonio lanners say this is about offset by the tune lost in tiie 
field by adjusting the slings. Perhaps this is questionable. Where 


IONS PER 10 HOUR DAY 
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slings are used the height of the barn roof inust bo sufficient to permit 
theii* advantageous use, A direct saving is made when two or more 
wagons are taken to the field, especially if the haul is long. In the 
former case the elapsed time is only a third to one-half as great 
The extra wagons are taken to the field and left standing, the same 
crew loading all of them. 

The 5-foot cut is the most common size of mower in the East, 
On farms where there is sufficient acreage to be out and the grotind is 
fairly level and free from stones and stumps, it is economy to use the 
larger sizes. Under average conditions, a 5-foot mower will cut 10 
acres in 10 hours, a 6-foot mower will cut 12 acres, and a 7-foot mower 
will cut 14 acres. The larger implements require more power, but 
this is usually available on farms where there is sufficient acreage to 
justify the use of the larger sized machines. 

Loss in Mowing 

Another considerable loss in time results when two or more mowers 
are used, one following closely behind the other. If a slow team hap¬ 
pens to be in the lead those in the rear are compelled to follow more 
slowly than they otherwise would do. If one of the teams is delayed 
on accoxmt of a breakdown the other teams must stop while repairs 
are being made. A better mowing practice, if several machines are 
used, is for each driver to lay off a '^land^' for himself and work inde¬ 
pendently of the others so there will be no interference from other 
machines. 

Many farmers are stiU using small one-horse rakes bought many 
years ago. Such rakes should be used only on small acreages. On 
farms which grow 40 or more acres of hay, a 12 to 14 foot rake should 
be used. With such a rake 50 per cent more ground can be covered 
in a day and the work is done more easily than with the smaller rake, 

R, S. Washburn. 


H emp varieties of Methods of hemp selection devised in 
Improved Type are 1913 have been followed since with only 
Result of Selection slight modifications. The plots of dif¬ 
ferent strains are placed as far apart as 
possible (40 rods or more) to avoid cross-pollination. The seed is 
sown early in April in drills 6 feet apart. The plants are cultivated 
as soon as the rows can be seen and about four times later. In Juno 
the plants are thinned to 10 to 15 inches apart in the drill. As soon 
as the staminate buds can be distinguished in August the plots are 
rogued. All plants of poor type are removed, and superfluous stam¬ 
inate plants are cut out. In September, when the plants have at¬ 
tained full size and the staminate plants have shed their pollen, notes 
and measurements are recorded for each pistillate plant as follows; 
Diameter, number of nodes and height to alternate branches (from 
which to compute length of internodes), total height, notes as to di¬ 
vergence from type. The tallest and best plants are tagged with 
their numbers and covered with a cheesecloth sack to protect the 
seeds from birds. 

The plants are harvested late in October and the seed is threshed 
(beaten off) about a week later. The seed of each selected plant ia 
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cleaned separately by means of a small fanning mill The seed fiom 
the other plants is cleaned and sent in small quantities to hempseed 
growers. One pound, containing about 27,000 seeds, is sufficient to 
plant an acre of seed hemp with hills 5 feet apart each way. 

The selected individual plants are subiected to further competition 
based on length of inteinode, total height, and weight of seed, to de¬ 
termine which ones will be used for plantmg the following season. 
Each row in the selection plot is grown from the seed of an individual 
selected plant of the preceding year. 

Kymington 

The variety called Kymington (Kentucky-Minnesota-Washington, 
from the origin of the seed and places ol development) is a result of 



Fia 105—lullml faelottion plol of Kymington homp, averaging Ufeot imhesm height, flrom 
seed of a single plant ol Minnesota No 8 Arlington Experiment Jarm, 1914 


successive individual selections from the progeny of the best single 
plant of Minnesota No. 8 grown in 1912. This mother plant was 
10 feet 6 inches tall. Tho 311 plants in the initial plot of 1914, on 
clay loam upland at tho Arlington Ex^riment Faim, averaged 9 feet 
llj^ inches in height. (Fig. 105.) Each plant selected to furnish 
seed for the following year was taller than, the mother plant of 1912. 
The average length of intemodes in this initial plot was 4 37 inches. 
These measurements increased until 1923, when the average height 
was 16 feet 9J4 inches and tho average length of intemodes was 5.94 
inches. (Fig. 106.) Since 1923 the measurements have declined 
somewhat, due in part to unfavorable soils and seasons, but in all 
instances the average measurements have been above those of the 
original plot, and in 1927 they were slightly better than in 1926. 

This variety has been grown extensively by Kentucky hempseed 
growers, some of whom have kept tho seed pure. 
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Fig 106 —Kymingtou hemp, aveiaging 16 feet 0’^ inches in height, an increase of 60 per oenlf by 
nine geneiations of select ion Ailmgton Experiment Faim, 1923 


Chington 

The Chington (China-Washington) variety has been dovelojiecl Ijy 
successive individual selections from the progeny of a single plant in 
1913. The seed was received from Hankow, China, through the 
Office of Foreign Plant Introduction and given the S. P. I. number 
35261. It was planted in the testing garden, and unlike most of the 
numerous introductions of hempseed, it gave promise of value. It 
averaged 5 feet 11 inches in height, and the best single plant from 
which seed was saved was 10 feet 6 inches tall. Seed from this best 
plant was sown at the Arlington fann in 1914, and_ the annual Kclee- 
tion has been continued. This strain also reached its greatest devel¬ 
opment in 1923, when it averaged 16 feet 8 inches in height with 
intemodes averaging 0)4 inches. A few plants attained a height of 
20 feet. Since 1923 the measurements have declined a little, though 
remaining always above those of the mother phmt of 1913 and the 
average of the initial plot of 1914. With the slight reduction there is 
greater uniformity. 

The Chington variety has been grown extensively by hempHC(>d 
growers in Kentucky, and in some instances efforts have been made 
to keep it pure. Large fields of fiber hemp sown with pure Chington 
seed are remarkably imiform and give good yields of excellent uni¬ 
form fiber. 

Ferraxnington 

_ The Ferramington variety has been developed by successive selec¬ 
tion from tbe progeny of a cross made in 1916. In that year a row 
of Ferrara, the best hemp of northern Italy, was grown m the plot 
of K 3 Tnington, and aU of the Ferrara staminate plants were removed 
before they shed any pollen. (Fig. 107.) Seed from the b(‘st Ferrara 
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plants was saved, and this has boon grown and selocted at the experi¬ 
ment station at Madison, Wis. The cross was made for the purpose 
of combining the earliness and smaller diameter of stalks of the 
Italian hemp with the greater height and longer internodes of Kym- 

ingtou. This result 

I has been achieved aft¬ 

er many years of selec¬ 
tion to eliminate di¬ 
verse types from the 
progeny of the cross. 

This Forramington 
has been tried in Wis¬ 
consin, where it gave 
a very good crop near¬ 
ly two weeks earlier 
than the main hemp 
harvest. It has also 
been tried near Bolog¬ 
na, Italy, where it pro¬ 
duced fiber fully equal 
in q u ality to that of the 
Ferrara hemp OTOwn 
in the same field, and 
about 1 foot longer. 

Arlington 

The Arlington vari¬ 
ety is being developed 
bysuoeossivo selection 
of individual plants 
from the progeny of a 
cross made in 1919 be¬ 
tween Kyniiiigton as a 
pistillate parent and 
Chington as the stam- 
inateparent. Itshows 
increased vigor both 
in growth and in pj-oduction of seed, and the stalks are slender and 
more elastic than llioso of any of the other varieties. It is a little 
earlier than eit Iku* of tho parent varieties, both of which are later than 
most of tho hemp from unsolocted Kentucky seed. 

Ltsteh H. Dewey. 



l<i(i 107 —Ongiiiof Poiniuinpilou hemp How of Ilaliiin l^eirira 
pisiilliito 01 soetl bturmg p]unt« lu plot ofKyniiuKtoii Ailing" 
ton Jtxjjonmont Fuim, lOUi 


H ides and Skins to Lateinthofisealyoar 1927 a new project 
Be Standardized as was started in the Bureau of Amcultural 
Aid in Marketing Economics for the purpose of developing 
standard market masses a.nd grades for 
domestic hides and slcina. Tho need of bettor raw m atmrial is an active 
subject for discussion, the best quality raw stock produces the finest 
quality of leather. Thoro is also a great need on the part of the hide 
and skin producjor to ho able to clearly identify his product and to 
realize more for his elTorts in tho sldnning and curing operations. 
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Standard classes and grades promise to eliminate much of the con¬ 
fusion now caused by the loose use of class and grade terms and by 
flat (ungraded) buying. Flat buying penalizes the producer who 
maintains a high standard for it does not give him the proper return 
for his best hides and skins. 

Hides and skins are the most important of the raw stock used by 
the tanning industry and are a by-product of the moat industry. Tlio 
larger packers have standard methods of skinning, curing, grading, 
and marketing their hides and skins. Their careful supervision 
insures a high standard in the take-off and curing processes. Hides 
and skins from the packers, therefore, are the most desired by tanners 
because the yield of leather is higher. 

Standardization of hides and skins is fundamental to improvement. 
With clearly defined market classes and grades for this commodity 
the producer could keep informed as to the wants and needs of 
consumers and he would take more pains in the skinning and curing 
processes because if they are standardized, the better grades of hides 
and skins will bring the higher price. 

There are many factors which affect the utility and value of hides 
and skins. They may be classified as those which are the result of 
handling and those which are solely the result of natural processes. 

JS'Iechanical defects are the result of unskilled or improper handling 
duimg the skinning and curing processes. With a little care and 
skill such defects can be eliminated. It has been felt that too much 
stress has been put on these defects in the piescnt grading rules but 
it is true that some hides and skins are taken ofl‘ in such a way that 
almost the entire surface is covered with cuts and scores. Many lots 
of hides that originate in the small rural sections contain almost 90 
per cent of cut or badly scored hides and skins. 


Aggregate Loss Heavy 

To the individual producer the economic loss is not great but it is 
estimated that the total loss sustained by producers in this country 
because of faulty take-off, curing and other damage is $10,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. (Fig. 108.) 



rio. 1(« —The difTerence between a hide of good pattern and one of poor pattern uid trim A. 

edge-sandcontour B,ph^rvethe irregular outlwies, the poorlystupc<i head, 
pattern hideb retiuire & great deal ot tnmiuiiig which results in 
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Physical characteiistics are inherent in the animal which produced 
the hide; they differ with each class of animals. They are deter¬ 
mined by climatic and other conditions pievailing where the animal 
was bom and raised. The best animal from a beef standpoint will 
not always drop the best hide or skin, judged from a leather stand¬ 
point. Size, shape, smoothness, substance, thickness, weight and 
plumpness are also basic factors in determining grade. Quality, 
hardness, tightness and fineness of grain are important. The influ¬ 
ence of breed, sex, and age must be recognized. The correlation of 
qualities with utilization must be given attention. 

Pest infestation, or the ravages of insects and pests on the live 
animal, greatly affect the quality of the hide and of the leather pro¬ 
duced. The effect of these pests can not easily be seen when the hair 
is on, but in the finished products the appearance of the leather is 
affected as are the utility and wearing properties. 

When standard market classes and grades of hides and skins are 
formulated, promulgated and used the producer will benefit by receiv¬ 
ing a higher price for his better grades of hides and skins and thus 
will have an incentive to produce raw material of a better quality. 
The consumer will benefit through a higher yield of leather and less 
loss from badly damaged material. 

M. C. Brown. 


H OG-CHOLERA Immunity An outbreak of hog cholera needs 
a Safeguard in Best for a start only hog-cholora virus 
Management of Herd and a susceptible pig. After that 

the infection will fmd a way to 
spread to other susceptible pigs tliat may be on the premises or 
near by.^ Hog cholera 
spreads in a great va¬ 
riety of ways. Experi¬ 
ence has shown that 
satisfactory control of 
all the means of spread 
is impossible. Sanitary 
practices alone can not 
bo trusted to control 
an outbreak of bog 
cholera nor to^ protect 
subceptible pigs ex¬ 
posed to it. 

Immunization of 
susceptible pigs by the 

nroner use of virus and —Suckhng pjgs tan be immunized more cheaply and more 

^ .Y, , , V I conveniently than older hogs 

serum will establish 

lasting, high-degree resistaaice against the disease. Both sanitary 
measures and immunization practices must be used if losses are to be 
curtailed and maxinvura efficiency obtained in the production of hogs. 

Swine of any age—pigs or hogs—may be mven lasting immunity 
by the use of suitable doses of potent hog-cholera virus and anti-hog- 
cholcra serum. The dosage is based on the weight of the pig to be 
treated. The convenience of applying the treatment likewise de¬ 
pends ou the size and weight of the pig. (Figs. 109 and 110.) 
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When immunization is to be practical, a good time for establisliing 
it, all other conditions being favorable, is within the month lollowing 
the last farrowing date, spimg or fall. It is not a good plan to tieat 
only a pait of a herd. All susceptible animals should be mimunized 
at the same time. It is preferable to immunize nonprognant rather 
than picgnant sows. 

When the breeding herd is already immune, the pigs are bom 
with a high degiee ol immunity, but this gradually disappears until 
at weaning time a safe immunity probably no longer exists. During 
the suckling period the pigs may be conveniently and economically 
treated for Tastmg immunity. 

Dangers of exposure to the virus of hog cholera are so great that 
there is no plausible reason for attemptmg to maintain a bi ceding 
herd of hogs which is susceptible. The cost of immunization repre¬ 
sents but a fraction of the losses which hog cholera involves whenever 
it appears. 



Flo no—Heavy pigb lequlie more &oium and inoie help for mmmm/ation 

Sanitary practices, biowevor, should not be neglected because the 
bogs are immunized. Control of other diseases, parasitic ami other¬ 
wise, the attamment of general thriftiness and good husbandly di'- 
mand the exercise of cleanlmess and caie in the management ol 
hogs. 

S. S. Btjcklli. 


H og Cholera Not a That e'tperience is a costly teacher was 
Menace to Herds forcibly illustiatcd in the farming eoin- 
Properly Immunized munitios of the Middle Western States 
iu the fall of 1926. Tor several pre- 
cedmg years hog cholera had gradually subsided to a point whore it 
caused little concero to hog growers. A feeling of secuiity had 
developed. Even in the face of repeated warnmgs that a serious 
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outbreak might lecur at any time and that the menace was ever 
present unless piccautionaiy measuies were adopted and lollowed, 
farmers in the districts having dense hog populations were not 
impressed with the iinpoitance of keopuig their heids immunized. 
Repeating its history, oholeia became unusually pievalont in the fall 
of that year and, beloro a sufTicient amount of scrum could be pro¬ 
duced to meet the unusual demand, more than a million hogs had 
died of the disease. (Fig. Ill) 

Tlioroiigh precautionary measures against hog cholera include 
eveiy saleguard that may prevent the introduction of infection and 
evei jr moans possible to eliminate the disease when it appears. Suc¬ 
cess! ul swine growers know that sanitation is important in the raising 
of livestock. They also have learned that hog cholera is no respecter 
of conditions. A herd kept under the best sanitary conditions suc¬ 
cumbs to cholera as quickly as one kept under less favorable condi¬ 
tions, It is a matter of susceptibility. The hog raised under sanitary 



.. - ..w uiivii.To-i'* ujn«»y iiinoiious ana taubet* more deaths 
tlinu ull ot her swme disc ises combinod 


conditions is just as suscc])tibIo as the one corUined to filthy quarters, 
but the lonnor is better able to withstand the effects of disease. 

Vaiious la< tors are responsible for the spioad oC hog cholera, some 
of which aie well known and others still obscure.^ But the outstanding 
lent are in eoutrolling llie disease is that swine acquire a lasting 
immunity through use of the pieventive-serum treatment, thus being 
pr*otocte(i fiom dangerous factors, both known and unknown. There 
IS a growing tendency among piogrossive hog raisers, especially those 
of the C\)rn Belt, to immiini/e thoir pigs regularly as soon as they roach 
the prc)])er age. Experience has shown ttiat anti-hog-eholera serum 
wdll protect against the disease, and raisers are adopting the positive 
method. (Fig. 112.) 

Problem of Complete Eradication 

Some persons have asked why the National Govemmont and the 
States do not pioeced with the view of eradicating hog cholera com¬ 
pletely. While such an accomplishment is very desirable, duo con- 
bideration should be given to problems involved, the measures that 
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would be necessary, and their effects on the swine and other ind ustries. 
The nature of hog cholera, its rapid spread, and high mortality rate 
rank it as the most dreaded disease of swine and there is not a State 
in the Union free of it. 

Efforts to stamp out cholera would mean the restricting of impor¬ 
tations, the destruction of exposed and diseased herds, the cleaning 
and disinfecting of infected farm buildings and equipment, public 
stockyards, railroad loading yards and cars, boats and motor tru(»kH, 
and the quarantining of most of the area of each State, thus restricting 
the movement of hogs for any purpose. 

The task of eradicating foot-and-mouth disease in localized areas, 
as has been done on several occasions, was light compared to what 
would be encountered in stamping out hog cholera. The fact that 

it cost approximately $9,- 
000,000 to eradicate the 1924 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in a comparatively 
small part of the State of 
California gives an idea of 
what it would cost to erad¬ 
icate hog cholera in our 48 
States. Furthermore it 
would be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to obtain the serv¬ 
ices of a sufficient number 
of com]')etenit veterinarians 
todueottheopoi atioiis in ad¬ 
dition to the discase-(‘ontioI 
work that isnow beiiigdone. 

England for a number of 
years directed its efforts tS 
the eradication of hog chol¬ 
era by the slaughter method. 
Even with the backing of 
laws and regulations rigidly 
enforced the enterprise proved to be a failure and was abandoned 
on tlie recommendation of a special commission appointed to consider 
the matter. 

Present Control Measures Effective and Economical 

In view of the extent of cholera infection in the various States, 
the vast territory involved, the tremendous cost, the effects of eradi¬ 
cation measures on swine raising and other industries, and tiio fa(‘t 
that we now have an effectual, preventive treatment against choh^ra 
which can be used at reasonable cost, both State and National offi¬ 
cials feel that the time has not yet arrived for this country to under¬ 
take such drastic measures for the eradication of hog cholera. It 
could not be expected that under present conditions swine growers 
and livestock organizations would approve a rigorous, expensive 
campaign of eradication, and in order to be successful it is essential 
that any attempt along this line have the willing cooperation of all 
concerned. In all probability the time will come when hog cholera 
will be opposed as vigorously as we are now fighting tuboivulosis of 
animals and the southern cattle tick. 



Fig. IIJ —Immuniymg a young pig agam^t Iiog cholera 
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In the meantime, with the present knowledge of the principles of 
sanitation, swine diseases, and the feeding and care of hogs, it is 
possible to reduce greatly the yearly losses from cholera and other 
ailments and make hog raising even a more safe and profitable 
enterprise than it is now considered. 

Immimization of swine against hog cholera is a dependable pre¬ 
ventive. Almost twenty years of application in the hog-raising sec¬ 
tions of the world have proved its worth. The use of serum alone 
for temporary protection and the simultaneous treatment to confer 
lasting immunity were both developed and tested thoroughly at 
the experiment station of the bureau and under field conditions 
before they were given to hog raisers. If either treatment is used 
properly in coimection with other essentials in swine husbandry 
losses can be held to a minimum. 

U. G. Houck. 


H OG-CHOLERA Serum Three types of anti-hog-cholora serum 
of Three Types Now now are available for use in hog- 
Available for Use cholera prevention. When prepared 

by the original methods the product 
consists of defibrinated blood of hogs made hyperimmune to cholera 
and a solution of carbolic acid which is added to prevent the product 
from spoiling. This product is sometimes referred to as ''whole- 
blood serum/^ "bloody serum/^ "defibrinated-blood serum,'’ and the 
like, but the last name is the most descriptive and appropriate, since this 
type of serum has the appearance of blood and in fact is blood from 
which the fibrin or clot has been removed. The true or protective 
serum content of this type constitutes 65 per cent of its volume, 
while the remaining 35 per cent is of a nonprotective nature, consisting 
of about 25 per cent blood cells and 10 per cent preserving Solution- 

Descriptions of the Three Types 

During recent years the methods of preparing anti-hog-cholera 
seinmi have been modified, resulting in the pi'cparation of a clear 
product. This serum is prepared in both unconcontrated and con¬ 
centrated forms. Clear, unconcontrated serum is of the same relative 
poten(*y «s dofibrinated-biood scrum in like volumes, sterile normal 
salt solution being added to replace the blood cclla which are removed 
during the process of clarification. This clear, unconcentratod serum 
is variously referred to as "filled scrum," "refined serum," "diluted 
serum," "clarified scrum," and "clear serum," but the name "clear, 
unconcentrated serum" is the most applicable. 

Clear, concentrated serum contains the protective properties of 
the product in larger quantities than do any of the other types of 
serum. The noiiprotective cells and inert portions removed in the 
process of refining or clarifying hyperimmune blood are not replaced, 
so that the finished product is less bulky and consists of over 80 per 
cent protective serum. This type is referred to as "concentrated, 
clear anti-hog-cholera serum," or "concentrated anti-hog-cholera 
scrum." Clear serums are not so dark in color as defibrinated-blood 
serum and may vary in color from an opalescent or straw color to a 
slightly reddish or wine color. As the absence of blood cells in clear, 
concentrated serum reduces its bulk and makes its heating practica- 
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ble for tbe purpose of destroying bacteria, thereby improving ils 
purity and keeping qualities, it is the most satisfactory typo of boriiin 
for hog-cholora prevention. 

Labels Give Useful Information 

All immediate or true containers of serum prepared under the 
supervision of the United States Department of Agriculture ((ig. 113) 
must bear approved trade labels. Knowledge concerning the roqiiire- 
ments for such labels will serve to acquaint the user with the type 
of serum before him. Each label must boar the true name of the 
product in a conspicuous manner but different qualifying terms may 

bo used by the producer 
in connection with the 
true name of the produ ct. 

Defibri n a t e d-b 1 o o d 
scrum is usually labeled 
“ Anti-hog-chol er a 
serum/’ and clear serum 
is generally labeled 
Clear unconcentrated 
anti-hog-cholera serum,” 
or “Clear concentrated 
anti-hog-cholcra soriun.” 
The gross quantity ol 
scrum in ca(*h bottle and 
the percentage ol true or 
protective serum con¬ 
tent in the quantity 
given must appear im¬ 
mediately following the 
true name of the pro¬ 
duct. This information 
appears on the 500- 
oubic-cent unotor con¬ 
tainer commonly used 
for dclibrinated-blood 
serum and clear, uncon- 
ceutratod bcrum in the 
following lorm: “Quantity 500 cubic contimoters containing 05 per 
cent protective serum ” 

The statement for clear, concentrated scrum is as follows: “Quan¬ 
tity 500 cubic centimeters containing 80 per cent protective serum.” 
The labels also bear a date after which it is not recommended tluil 
the product be used. For ordinary and unconcentrated serum this dat e 
is limited to two years after the date on which the scrum is prepannl, 
but on account of the higher quality and protective proportus of 
concentrated serum a three-year date is permitted for it Labels 
also bear a table stating the minimum doses which the department 
permits to be recommended for the type of serum involved. The 
minimum doses for defibrinated-blood serum and unconcentrated 
serum are 25 per cent larger than those for concentrated scrum. 

The department permits licensed establishments to use approved 
paper caps and metal seals for the purpose of identifying their prod- 



rw Hi —Bottling anti-hog < holora borum m an mspotted plant 
Lach type of seram 13 clearly labeled 
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iietb. The caps are niarkcd *‘U. S. loleasecU’ and boar the luensc 
number of the producing firm. The seals bear the letters 
and aj*e furnished by the depai'tment and applied undoi the saper- 
vision of its inspectors. 

Ji. E. Hoim. 


H ogs Fed Garbage The question of gatbage disposal is one 
Produce Pork That which ^ is more or loss perplexing to 
Has Good Quality those in charge of sanitary inatteis in 
many of our cities. Much of the gar¬ 
bage produced throughout tho country is used in the feeding of hogs. 
There are many different xnethods of collecting and disposing of 
garbage. Some cities provide for the collection of garbage, deliver¬ 
ing it, at a designated point, to a contractor who aiTanges for ib^ 
disposal. Other cities mlow the garbage feeders to do their own 
collecting. Sometimes garbage is paid ior, ospecdidly that of lioteJ*^ 
and restaurants. 

Hogs can be fattened successfully on garbage if it contains a stiffi- 
cient assortment of feeds so that the hogs can select a balanced 
ration. Corn, ground barley, wheat, or rye may be fed with gai- 
bage, thereby producing more rapid gains, but the cost of production 
also is increased when any of the grams are added. 

Tests have shown that pork from garbage-fed hogs is as good as 
that from corn-fed hogs, and commands as good prices on the market. 

Composition of Garbage Is Variable 

There is a considerable difference in the composition of garbage in 
the different cities and at different seasons of the year. For instance, 
in summer, it contains a lai'ger percentage of vegetable^ jnatter than 
in winter. Meats in garbage are jnore abundant in winter than in 
summer; as a consequence the winter product is the more concen¬ 
trated feed and produces more pounds ox pork per ton. To be of the 
best feeding value garbage should be collected frequently and fed 
promptly. 

Tho location of tho farm whore garbage is to be fed is a matter that 
should receive careful consideration. (Fig. 114.) ^ ^ils that drain 
readily arc to be proforrod. A sandy or gravelly soil is bettor than a 
heavy loam or clay soil. Likewise, rolling land is preferred to level 
land because of draitiage. Hogs fed on garbage should be as carefully 
and comfortably housed as hogs fed in any other way* 

It is much betl er to feed raw than cooked garbage. If it is cooked 
tho hogs have no choice other than to oat the composite mass that 
results, but if fed raw and scattered on a platform, as it should be, a 
hog may choose such parts of the garbage as are valua bio as a feed and 
leave the remainder. Portions of the garbage, such as citrus-fruit 
rinds or coffee grounds, arc valueless as a hog feed. 

Feeding Value of Garbage Varies 

Naturally there is considerable variation in the feeding value of 
difforont lots of garbage, but one may safely estimate that with the 
average run a pound of pork can be produced with 50 pounds of 

S177P 28 24 
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garbage. The richer garbage from hotels and restaurants will show 
considerably better results. 

There is always danger from hog-cholera infection when feeding 
garbage, and hogs should always be protected against the disease by 
treatment. 



Fig. 114.—An iiisanitary garbage wagon and undesirable conditions for hog feeding 



Fig. 115 —Garbage should be fed on clean feeding platforms and under samtaiy conditions 


Most successfiil hog feeders using garbage as a feed prefer to raise 
their o-wn pigs rather than to buy them. They have found that sows 
fed on garbage during the gestation and suckling periods produce 
pigs which make better average gains than when fed with other feeds. 
Other successful garbage feeders follow the plan of addi^ com or 
barley to the garbage ration during the suckhng period. This keeps 
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tho sows in bettor condition and in consequence tlie pigs are in better 
condition at weaning time. 

Some garbage feeders who purchase their pigs have rather heavy 
losses while getting them on garbage. It is recommended that, when 
pigs arc purchased, the change from their accustomed grain feeds to 
garbage be made veiy gradually, taking as long as four weeks to com¬ 
plete the substitution. An abrupt change of feed is apt to produce 
digestive troubles that may bo fatal to some of the pigs. 

It probably is best to have concrete feeding floors (fig. 115), if prac¬ 
ticable. A floor of this kind is more easily kept clean than a wooden 
floor, but the latter is desirable under certain conditions. For instance, 
when garbage is fed in fields of considerable size on which various 
farm crops are produced, wooden platforms are necessary. The feed¬ 
ing platform of wood is movable and may be hauled from field to field. 

Refuse is Valuable Fertilizer 

The refuse from the garbage after the hogs have finished eating is 
plowed under, and makes a valuable fertilizer. The same care and 
attention should be given to sows during the gestation and suckling 
period, when fed on garbage, that is given to those fed in any other 
way. Some garbage plants pay little or no attention to the comfort 
of the sows during these periods. This neglect results in a small num¬ 
ber of pigs per sow, which are weaned at very light weights and conse¬ 
quently are not in condition to go on feed and make profitable gains. 

E. Z. Russell. 


H og Feeding Softness in pork and j)ork products—that 
to Avoid Soft condition which, when it exists, is disagree- 
Pork and Lard able to so many consumers—is of real con¬ 
cern to several other classes of people. 
These include the farmer, the packer, and the dealer. The farmer's 


interest, of course, is 
primary, and tho one 


under consideration 
here. Ho produces tho 
pork and is the first to 
feel the effects of the 
public disapproval or 
approval of the quality 
of his product. When 
BUspo<»ted of softness, 
liogs are usu ally bought 
by the packer at a re¬ 
duced price, or at least from a, firm, 3, soft, md C\ oily carcasbes 

purchased subject to 

cooler test of the chilled carcasses. If the latter are found to be soft, 
settlement is made on a soft-hog basis. 

There has been a lack of knowledge of the different factors respon¬ 
sible for softness in hogs and their products (fig. 116) and of the 
exact conditions under which softness develops. There is still need 
for much more information on these questions. To develop addi¬ 
tional facts the United States Department of Agriculture and a 
jiumbcr of the State experiment stations are continuing cooperative 
invesUgations which have been in progress for several years. 
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On the other hand, there is now available to the farmer consider¬ 
able authentic information which can be of much value to him. 
For example, there is no question as to the softening effects of soy 
beans, peanuts, rice bran, and rice pohsh. Excepting soy beans 
these feeds are ordinarily fed as the principal feed in the ration. 
As such they produce softness in the carcass under all usual condi¬ 
tions, Soy beans, though possessing distinct softening influence, 
are best fed as a supplement to corn or other starchy concentrates, 
which are hardening. 

Feed, Weight, and Rate of Gain 

^ In consequence the question of the influence of different propor¬ 
tions of the softening and hardening feeds in a ration immediately 
arises. It is known that pigs weighing approximately 100 pounds 
can not be fattened on a 2.5 per cent ration of shelled corn with 
soy beans grazed or self-fed without producing soft carcasses. In 
fact, a combination of com and soy beans containing 25 per cent of 
soy beans has consistently produced soft carcasses under carefully 
controlled conditions with pigs weighing up to 130 pounds in starting 
weight and gaining approximately 100 pounds on the com-soy-bean 
ration. Even a 6 to 1 mixture of the two feeds, which contains but 
14 3 per cent of soy beans, has^ shown itself to be softening under 
certain conditions. One condition is when the initial weights are 
not over 90 pounds and the daily gain not more than 1 pound through 
any feeding period up to about 100 days. 

Fortunately, however, when this same 6 to 1 mixture is fed to 
pigs starting at 115 pounds or more and gaining not less than 1.5 
pounds daily for a minimxun of 70 days firm carcasses are produced. 
This is one illustration of the fact tihat when properly used with 
com, soy beans will not induce softness in hogs. 

It is si^ficant that softness and immaturity or lack of finish are 
closely related. Thus even pigs fed com with nonsoftening supple¬ 
ments usually yield soft carcasses when slaughtered at about 100 
pounds weight or less. However, with increase in weight and finish 
there is a gradual hardening on such a ration. At weights above 
125 pounds carcasses of satisfactory firmness are usually found. 
This applies to hogs of meditun to large type, as do other statements 
made in this article. 

Brewers^ Rice a Valuable Hardening Feed 

Hardening of hogs previously fed on softening feeds ordinanly is 
accomphshed somewhat slowly. Much depends, of coui-se, upon 
the degree of softness developed and the weight and finish when 
hardening is begun. Helpful infomiation is available on various 
phases of this question. 

Brewers^ rice is a producer of extremely firm hogs. It possesses 
great possibilities as a hardening feed and as a supplement to soften- 
mg feeds. The feeding value is high. 

The above facts show the kind of information which has been and 
stm is being worked out for the benefit of the swine producer. It 
will enable him to produce hogs of high quality which meet market 
requu’ements and which will not be subject to price discriminations. 

0. G. Hankins. 
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H OG Industry Losing Swine raisers market only 56 per cent 
Much on Pigs That of the pigs farrowed on their faims 
Don’t Get to Market and get no direct benefit from 14 per 
cent of the feed fed to their hogs on 
this account. This was indicated by a study made on five years’ 
operations of a hog farm by the United States Biu’eau of Animal 
Industry. The management practices on this farm are believed to 
be typical of hog farms in general. If that is true, here is a leak 
that has much to do with profits or lack of profits in the pork-producing 
industry. 

It is apparent to any hog raiser that some pigs will be lost regard¬ 
less of the care exercised, but few farmers realize the extent of the 
toll taken by dead pigs unless they have made a special study of it. 
Since the causes of many of these losses are factors that can be con¬ 
trolled by the farmer himself, it should be helpful to know what fhe 
findings on the farm studied show regarding how the individual 
farmer may greatly reduce or entirely avoid such losses. 
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Fia. 117.—Large litters of thrifty pigs at weaning time tend to increase hog promts. At JS27 prices, 
each tkig farrowed dead cost $2.80 for feed and every pig djdng between birth ana weaning time an 
addition Scents for flaoh day which It lived , - 


Losses During Suckling Period 

It was found, for example, that each pig farrowed dead cost 140 
pounds of feed and that a pig dying at any time between farrowing 
and weaning represented a loss of 1 % pounds of feed for each day it 
lived. (Pig. 117.) The losses during the suckling |»eric>d,^ihclu)nhg 
pigs farrowed dead, amounted to 36 per cent of eJl pi^ bom., rwm 
weaning time to market the percentage of loss was smaller,^ but the 
cost per head of each pig gradually increased with age. For instance, 
the feed cost per pig per day durihg the eight weeks immediately 
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following weaning was approximately 2 pounds, while for the next 
eight-week period it averaged 4)^ pounds and for the final or finish¬ 
ing period it was increased to 7 pounds of feed per pig per day. 
During these periods the actual losses averaged as follows: 

PerccQt 


From farrowing to 10 days follov^ing (including pigs farrowed dead) 

From 10 days following fan owing to weaning__ 

Dunng ne\t 8 weeks__ 

During next 8 weeks___ 

During balance of time until marketed_ 


27j^ 

3 


Based on these figures, in order to market 100 hogs it would be 
necessary to farrow 179 pigs. 


Care of Sows 

'These studies show that more careful management of the breeding 
herd, closer attention to sows and pigs at farrowing time, and the 
practice of better disease prevention and control methods will tend 
io lower mortality rates and contribute to greater vigor and efficiency 
in the pigs saved. Since a large part of the deaths occur at the time 
of birth and during the following 10 days, it is evident that efforts 
toward reducing the death rate must begin with the sow. Sows 
selected for breeding purposes should be free from extreme nervous¬ 
ness and irritability. They should be carried on a suitable ration 
during the period of gestation and be given ample exercise. Farrow¬ 
ing quarters should be sanitary and provided with guardrails to prevent 
mashing of the little pigs. 

The young pigs and their dams during the suclding period should 
be limited to clean ground, such as a fresh pasture, so as to avoid 
danger of roxmdworms and other filth-borne diseases. The pigs 
should remain in such a place until they are at least 4 months old. 

Immunization by the use of anti-hog-Kiholera serum will protect 
against cholera. Close supervision of all operations by a careful 
and well-informed owner will do much to bring greater returns and 
more satisfaction from the swine-raising industry. 

C. D. Lowm. 


H og Profits Rest To produce a crop of pigs that arc to be 
Largely on Care fed out to a profit, one must, of course, 
Brood Sows Get have good breeding animals. But even 
though he may have well-bred stock, he 
must use the right methods in management and feeding during the 
gestation and suckling periods. One of the greatest essentials for 
brood sows during the gestation period is plenty of exercise. To 
accomplish this a good plan is to require the sows to foam over a 
field to obtain part of their feed. 

This question has been given considerable study, and various 
experiments have been conducted at the United States Animal 
Husbandry Experiment Farm at Beltsville, Md. The plan that has 
proved to be most successful is briefly outlined here. 

Economical Method, of Feeding 

When the sows are bred, they are placed in a field of about 15 
acres which grew corn during the past year. Had a larger field been 
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available it would have been used. After the sows clean up the com 
which has been left in the field they are given their com ration during 
the entire gestation period by scattering shelled corn thinly over 
practically the entire area. In this way they gather only a small 
amount at one time, chewing it thoroughly and do not get too much, 
because they become tired traveling around and picking up only 
small quantities at a time. A sufficient amount is thrown out at one 
time to last the sows about a week. 

Good third-cutting alfalfa hay is placed in a rack where it will be 
accessible at any time. Sixty per cent tankage or fish meal is also 
placed in a self-feeder so that the sows may eat it as they desire. In 
addition, a limited quantity of middlings or shorts is fed once daily 
in dry form in troughs, usually about 1 pound per hog per day. The 
quantity of shelled corn given is determined by the condition of the 
sow as the gestation period progresses. Usually about a 2 per cent 
ration will be sufficient— that is, 2 pounds of corn per 100 pounds of 
body weight of the sow. If the sows are not taking on sufficient 
flesh, the amount may be increased. It may be thought that by 
following this method too much tankage would be consumed, but 
this has not been found to be the case. On a percentage basis the 
feeds consumed by about 62 sows during the gestation period for 
spring pigs of 1927 was as follows: 


Feeii Per cent 

Com.68. 14 

Middlings.... 15. 47 

Tankage----10.87 

Alfalta hay.-.-.-.. 5. 85 

Mineral_ . 17 


Proportion of Protein Consumed 

Naturally, sows during this period should consume a greater per¬ 
centage of protein than they would during a fattening period# 
However, the percentage of protein feeds consumed by this system 
has not been excessive. These sows had a water supply from an 
automatic waterer during the entire period and were housed in ordi¬ 
nary hog houses with plenty of good, dry bedding. The sows were 
confined to theii* farrov iug pons three days before they were due to 
farrow and treated according to the McLean County system of 
swine sanitation. The usual precautions at farrowing time are fol¬ 
lowed. Tlie HOWS are not given anything to eat for the first 24 hours, 
and tlien the f<HHi is gradually in(*reased until the sow is given all she 
will clean up nicely. She should bo back on full feed about 8 to 12 
days after farrowing. 

Three yearn of careful experimental work at the Beltsvillo farm has 
shown that the system of phurnig sows with their litters on self-feeders 
during the sucklmg period has not only proved to bo better from the 
standpoint of the condition of the sows and pigs at weaning time hut 
it has also shown a distinct saving of feeds. When the sows are on 
full feed after farrowing they are placed in a lot, sometimes with only 
two or three sows and somelimes with 12 or 15 on the same self- 
feeder, which contains shelled corn, tankage or fish meal, shorts or 
middlings, and a mineral mixture. (Pig. 118.) In this way the sows 
niay eat any of the various feeds at any time they desire. After the 
pigs arc about 3 weeks old they begin to eat and obtain their feed from 
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Access to Pasture Desirable 

If pasture is available, it is always best to give the sows and pigs 
access to it. (Fig. 119.) The pigs should not be weaned until they 
aie 10 veeks of age, and it is often deshable and beneficial to wait 



Fig 118 —Sows and pigs at selWeoder, lEustratuag equipment and types of ammals 


until they are from 12 to 13 weeks old. Weanin^he pigs is very easy 
and successful under this plan of feeding. When weaning time 
approaches, a fence about 3 feet high is built aroimd the feeder. Two 



F»g. 119 It IS “ilways desirable to have good pasturage for the sows and pi^ during the suckling 


or three creeps are provided so that the pigs may continue to have 
access to the feeds, but, of course, the sows are shut off. Being 
practically at the end of the lactation period the sows will soon dis- 
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continue giving milk when the feed is taken from them. Usually 
the pigs will not try to nurse after thiee or lour days Irom the time 
the sows are shut off their feed. The sows can then be driven away 
and the pigs allowed to rcunain on the Iceders as they have been during 
the whole suckling period. This plan has pioduced fewer Hints 
than any other system tried, 

E. Z. KxTSbCLL, 

H og Raising by One or The pxeduction of cither one or two 
Two Litter System Is litters from a sow during the year are 
Feed Supply Problem fundamentally the only two systems 

of hog pioduction, although many 
variations and combinations of these two systems are used. Usually 
the one-litter system employs young gilts as breeding animals in the 
production of spring pigs, the time of farrowing coming early or late, 
as desired. After weaning time the sows are usually fattened and 
sold and a new breeding held is selected from their offspring. The 
two-litter system usually employs old sows and gilts as breeding 
animals, and the spring farrow must bo early so that fall litters may 
be weaned before cold weather. As old sows pass their usefulness 
for breeding purposes, they are replaced by gilts from the stock hogs, 

A variation from those systems is the production of one litter from 
gilts the first year and two littex*s from the sows, or the entire herd 
may be carried over without the production of fall pigs. Throe 
litters may be produced during the year by keeping two distinct 
breeding herds—one of tried sows under the regular two-litter system 
and another of gilts producing late spring pigs under the one-litter 
system. This one-litter herd then becomes the legular two-litter 
herd for the following year. 

The distribution of the one and two litter systems in the Com 
Bolt follows closely the pioduction of com, the onc-litter system 
being used most extensively where corn production is high imd the 
two-litter system where it is lower. 

Iowa, eastern Nebraska, northwestern Illinois, and States on the 
north of the Com Belt follow more generally the one-littor system. 
Ohio, Indiana, central and southern lllinoivS, Missouri, southern 
Iowa, and Kansas follow more generally the two-littor system. The 
(juautity of corn produ<‘ed on a farm is tho result of three factors: 
(1) The yield of <‘orn per acre, (2) tho percentage of the farm area 
in corn, aiul (3) tho size of the farm* Thus a small farm with a 
high yield may have as much com to market as a larger farm with a 
lower yield. As tho quantity of com to bo marketed per farm 
changes, the method of marketing it through hog production, cattle 
feeding, or cash sale changes* 

Reasons for the Two Systems 

^ There are good ocononxio reasons for these systems of hog produc¬ 
tion. A given quantity of feed is most efficiently utilized in pork 

f production when the two-litter system is followed and the pigs are 
attoned to lightweights* This system is followed most extensively 
where there is a relatively small quantity of com per farm* The 
farmers are short on corn and tho system' must be economical with 
tho supply* Under such conditions^ the quantity of com and other 
feed gmiiis is the limiting lac tor to increa^enl hog production* 
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Many Com Belt fanners are long on com. Apparently they 
can not raise hogs in sufficient number to consume the quan¬ 
tity produced. They dispose of their com less economically by 
following the one-litter system, growing heavyweight hogs, produomg 
beef, and seUing com for cash. With them com is not the limiting 
factor to increased hog production; it is the equipment and labor 
available on the farm for raising more hogs. Specialized hog farms 
represent attempts to overcome this limiting factor. On the general 
run of farms the spring pigs are grown to heavyweight by winter 
feeding. If the two-litter system is followed, three groups^ of hogs 
must be housed and otherwise cared for—the fattening spring pigs, 
the recently weaned fall pigs, and the breeding herd for the next 
spring crop. A much greater investment in housing, equipment, 
hog lots, and pasture than is found on general Com Belt farms would 
be necessary to care for these groups of hogs. 

The one-litter system has some advantages under the conditions 
foimd on the large farms of the Com Belt. The spring farrowing may 
be later when more sows may be cared for with less labor and equip¬ 
ment because of more favorable weather. The pigs need not be fed full 
rations of high-priced com during the summer. Large quantities of 
com may be hogged down. The com crop may be marketed from six 
to eight months sooner than if fed to early spring pigs raised for the 
early fall market. Because of the lower seasonal price of com, the 
late spring pigs may be fed to heavier weights before the point of 
diminishing return in feeding is reached. If steers are fed, late spring 
pi^ are usually well fitted to foUow them in the feed lot. 

The price relationships of com and hogs in different phases of 
the hog cycle and in different seasons of the year must be considered 
in following any system of production. Adjustments in spring and 
fall production should be made according to the price which will 
probably prevail when the ho^ come to market. These adjustments 
should affect only temporamy the system of production. Every 
hog producer should keep clearly m mind that the ^eatest quantity 
of pork cm be produced from a given quantity of Feed by following 
the two-litter system of production and fattening the pigs to light> 
weights. 

Oscar Steansojst. 

H olly from china Nearly 20 years ago an elderly missionary 
Suited toWide Area stationed at Shanghai, China, collected 
in the United States a few seeds of a red-berried evergreen 
shrub about 100 miles northwest of that 
city. He sent these seeds to the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, where they were identified as a kind or hoUy {Bex 
cornuta) and assigned a plant introduction number (24638). Prom 
these seeds a number of plants were raised, constituting the first 
successful introduction of this holly into the United States, although 
it had been grown to a limited extent in European gardens for a 
number of years. 

It^ is an evergreen shrub, attaining under favorable conditions 
a height of 8 to 15 feet, with a dense, compact, bushy habit, some¬ 
times wider than hi^h. The dark glossy green leaves are of variable 
size and shape, ranging from 1 to 4 inches in length and from 1 to 3 
inches in width. In shape the leaves are mostly oblong, with four 
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large spines at the corners; the specific name, cornuta, refers to the 
horned'' appearance of tlie upper ends of the leaves. There is also, 
a terminal spine which is sharply reflexed and often one or two pairs 
of smaller spines along the margins. The number of these spmes, 
which are very stiff and needlelike, varies from five to nine, but on 
the upper branches of old plants and on most of the branches of 
occasional plants the spines are much fewer or sometimes even 
absent The small dull-white flowers, which appear early in the 
spring, are inconspicuous, but are followed in the fall by the small 
clusters of very conspicuous and handsome large red berries. (Fig, 
120.) These are a third of an inch or more in diameter and are 
larger than those of the common eastern holly. 

As the staminate and pistillate flowers generally are borne on 
separate plants and only the pistillate ones produce berries, it is neces¬ 
sary to include at least one staminate plant in each group in order 



ri<j. 120—-Braachea of the Ohmeso holly filled withbemoa, (From a shrub growing at the United 
States riant Introduction Garden, Chito, Calif) 

to insure fertilization of the pistillate llowei's and tlie consequent 
production of berries. This holly can be grown from cuttings of 
ripened wood or by budding on yotmg seedlings, so it is possible 
to know whether the plants are staminate or pistillate by keeping 
a record of the plant from which the cuttings or buds were taken. 

In China the shrub grows wild throughout the southeastern and 
south central Provinces from Kiangsi to Hupeh. 

Tests covering several years in the United States have shoyn that 
the Chinese holly may be successfully grown over large areas. It has 
proved hardy as far north as Philadelphia in the East, and it does 
well in California and the Southern States. It is not as hardy as the 
cxjmnion eastern holly {Hex opaca), but excels the latter as an orna¬ 
mental because of its larger deep-green leaves and larger berries. 

It is well worthy of a place in every collection of ornamental plants 
in mild-wintered sections where a ratlier low, compact evergreen 
is desired. 

Patti. Ettssbi-l. 
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H ome Maker's Time In spite of all we hear about the leisure 
May Be Economized of modem women, the home maker on 
by Use of Schedule the farm still has plenty to do^ and a 
little over. So many demands, in fact, 
are made upon her time that she often has the sense of being driven 
by her work—of tiying in vain to catch up” with all she has to do. 

This pressure of work, of course, is as old as farming itself. But 
fortunately the housewife of to-day has found a new way of relieving 
It She is taking a lesson from industry^ and scheduling her work. 
And though the term may sound forbidding, the procedure is quite 
simple. For a schedule of house work is merely a written plan of 
work for the week, showing just what tasks are to be done each day 
and the hours for doing them. 

In drawing up her schedule the home maker’s first step is to make 
a list of all of her regular tasks, including even those which como only 
once in several weeks. ^ Before each task she indicates how frequently 
it is done—whether daily, twice a week, every third week, or other¬ 
wise. And after each item she enters the time that it requires, le- 
calling the number of minutes or hours she usually takes to do it. 
Some of her estimates, of course, wiU be extremely rough, but by 
keeping a record of her time when she does these tasks again she can 
correct her earlier figures.^ If there are many items about which she 
is uncertain, she may find it well to keep a record of all of her time for 
a week, before going on with her schedule. 

When her statement of work is completed, she is ready to make the 
schedule itself. Keeping her list before her, she distributes the various 
tasks through the seven days of the week, arranmng the work for 
each day in the order in which it is to be done and placing before each 
task the time of starting and finishing it. Considerable juggling of 
items back and forth will usually prove to be needed before each 
day will run smoothly, with meals and other “jBxed” matters coming 
at the proper time. Jobs which are done less often than once a weeE 
can be scheduled for the same hours, so that some of them can be 
tended to every week. 

Leeway for Interruptions 

It is not only her routine work, however, which enters into the 
schedule. Periods for rest and leisure and for irregular work are 
also written in. And in every morning and afternoon a little time 
must be allowed for ever-occurring but never-expected inter¬ 
ruptions of housekeeping. For unless this leeway is provided the 
home maker will frequently find that she is behind” her schedule, 
and much of the value of using it will be lost. 

But the advantages of scheduling do not come whoUy from making 
the work run smoothly. Even more gain is often made through 
reduch^ the amount of work to be done. For there is no better way 
of finding where time can be saved in housekeeping than by setting 
the situation down in black and white. Almost without z*ealizing it, 
the housewife will begin to revise her list of customary tasks. Some 
of them, she will decide, can be done less frequently without sacrifice 
to anytl^g but habit. For others the time can be cut down by 
simplifying her standards or by doing the work more efficiently; and 
a few, perhaps, she can cross from her list entirely, turning them over 
to others in the family or using instead the commerical or ready-made 
product. 
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Such a revision of the schedule fiom the standpoint of saving 
time obviously can not all be made at once; but by keeping hei eyes 
open for possible changes the home maker can gradually reduce the 
demands of her hoiisekeeping. 

IIlLBJDGAliDJB KnEBLANI). 


H oney for Consumer Honey is sold in three loims—ex- 
Reaches Markets in tracted, section comb, and bulk comb. 
Three Main Forms Since the passage of the pure food 
law in 1906, and especially since the 
sugar shortage during the recent war, when there was far greater 
profit in extracted honey than in comb, the extracted has been pro¬ 
duced much more extensively than has section comb honey. Bulk 



Fjo. 121 —BUxacting honey. 'IMie man at the loft is nin(.ai)pmg a comb preparatory to placing 
it in the extractor In the niKldle of the picture. Uncapped coinbisbemg held above the ex- 
tmetor. Five-gallon can and empty Miiierb m for^ound 

(‘oinb, consisting of comb cut from a shallow frame and placed in a 
jar or can with the comb and surrounded by liquid honcyj is poptilar 
in the South, especially in Texas, and is of increasing importance 
in the Intormountain States. Five and 10 pound pails and 1-pound 
glass jars are the usual containei-s for bulk comb. 

Honey should bo thoroughly ripened in the hive before it is ex¬ 
tracted; otherwise it is liable to ferment. If the combs are well 
capped and if the honey weighs 12 pounds to the gallon, its matimty 
is taken for granted. In the process of e.xtracting, after the cappinp 
of the cells have been cut off, centrifugal force is used to throw the 
liquid honey out of the combs against the sides of the extractor. 
(Fig. 121.) These combs are then returned to the beos to bo filled 
again with honey. Most large beekeepers use a settling tank so 
thfit such bits of wax, pollan, and other foreign matter as may be 
present can rise to the top and be skimmod off. In addition, the 
honey is often strained through cheese cloth as a further precaution 
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against foreign matter before placing it in the bottle or can in which 
it is sold. 

Perhaps the most popular container for honey is the 8-oimce glass 
jar. The 5-ounce and 1-pound glass jars are also popular, and where 
families biiy honey as a staple food the 5-pound and 10-pound pails, 
with friction-top cover, are preferrred. Commercial beekeepers 
generally pack extracted honey in the 60-pound can with a small screw 
cap, often shipped two cans to a case, with a division board between 
them. Southern beekeepers stiU generally prefer large barrels, holding 
30 to 32 gallons, especially for the darker grades of honey. Kegs 
holding 160 pounds are frequently used for buckwheat honey m 
New York State. Granulated buckwheat honey in New York City 
is often sold by the retailer in small veneer trays, such as are used for 
lard. 

An attractive label that contains the beekeeper^s name and address, 
and perhaps his brand, is frequently seen on glass jars and small pails. 
On the larger cans, some beekeepers add another label, or furnish 
the information in the form of a circular, explaiaiag about granula¬ 
tion and telling something about honey and how it is used. Honey 
from some flowers granulates much more quickly than does that from 
others, and directions for making it liquid again by heating in a water 
bath are often furnished. 

Packing Comb Honey 

Comb honey is usually packed 24 sections, weighmg * 1 to 15 ounces 
each, to the case. Wooden cases with glass fronts to display the 
sections to advantage on store counters are customary, but in some 
areas an increasing amount of comb honey is packed in cardboard 
cartons. Twenty-section cases arc wpular with beekeepers in parts 
of Vermont. Before packing, propolis is removed from the sections, 
and they are graded according to finish, color, and weight. 

As combs are fragile and delicate, care in handling is necessary to 
prevent the sections cracking and leaking. Small lots of comb honey 
are frequently put up in carriers holding eight cases. In larger 
shipments the cases are so packed in the car as to prevent injury by 
the shaking of the car. Straw is usually put in the bumper end and 
on the floor of the car to lessen the damage from jolting. 

West of the Mississippi Kiver most honey is shipped away from the 
point of production in car lots, and many hundreds of carloads leave 
mis territory, chiefly to be marketed in the eastern part of the United 
States or for export to Europe. East of the Mississippi River most 
honey is sold by the beekeeper in less than car lots, either dhect to 
the user or to a dealer who in turn sells to the consumer. There are 
m^y exceptions to both general rules. Many full carloads are 
shipped by eastern beekeepers, and much direct selling is done in 
the Vrest. 

M^y carloads of honey are sold through brokers who get orders 
from large bottlers, bakers, confectioners, and wholesale grocers. This 
method of sale usually results in quicker disposal of the crop than when 
the beekeeper or beekeepers^ association sells direct to bottlers, whole* 
salers, or other buyers, but the price is likely to be lower. 

Beekeepem who sell through near-by grocers sometimes assist the 
dealers to dress their windows or to hold live-bee demonstrations. 
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Sometimes they make a selling trip through a territory, advising 
purchasers that future supplies can be bought at a certain store. 
School children and others frequently take orders, receiving 10 to 
20 per cent of the selling price as commission. 

Roadside Stands Increasing 

Koadfaide stands have become important in the sale of honey. 
Beekeepers on well-traveled roads often sell their entire crop of 
thousands of pounds of honey to passing automobilists and buy from 
other beekeepers to fill the demand. Attractive stands, with signs 
leading to them for at least half a mile, and high-quality honey, well 
packaged, will make the buyer remember w'here he bought. (Fig. 122.) 



Fw. 122 —Roadside stand for selling honey On important highways these stands are becoming 
increasingly numerous and dispose of a large volume of honey 


Candy manufacturers use many carloads of honey in nougats of 
various kinds, in candy “kisses,” and in combination \rith coconut 
or peanut butter. Bakei-s use honey chiefly in cookies or jumbles, but 
occasionally in cakes and in “health broad.” For these purposes the^ 
darker honeys with strong flavors are generally used. Occasionally' 
candy makers prefer white orange or other mild-flavored honey. Some 
hoft-drink manufacturers mix honey in their products, getting sweet¬ 
ening and flavor at the same time. Ice-cream manmacturers are 
experimenting with honey for sweetening, and some are using it 
regularly, especially for sherbets. When cane sugar is used in sherbets 
it precipitates rather quickly, and so the product must be sold 
promptly. Honey, being an invert sugar, does not crystallize when 
mixed in sherbet. 

Honey is healing and soothing, and some hand lotions are adver¬ 
tised to contain honey. Manufacturers of cough syrups and similar 
preparations provide an outlet for a small amount of honey. Many 
people buy bottled honey solely to use clear or mixed with lemon 
juice as a remedy for coughs and colds. 


H. J. Clay. 
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H orses used in Big Production costs are vital factors in a 
Teams Give Flexible fai-mm’ultimate income. Onolars^o 
Power and Cut Costs factor in production over wluch the 

faiincr has control is his motive power 
for performing farm operations.^ During tho last decade there has 
been gi'eat improvement in farming practices but, on the other hand, 
little change in methods of using teams of horses until tho last few 
years. Farmers of the Corn Belt have continued to use tho hitching 
methods which were generally in vogue 20 yoai-s ago. Although 
standards of living have advanced, modern conveniences have been 
installed, better cropping methods employed, and improved livestock 
introduced, the farmer’s ingenuity has uot boon directed until 
recently to one highly important factor in reducing operating costs— 
that of using more horsepower without increasing outlay for labor. 

Both yield and cost of production are favorably influonood by the 
use of lai'ge teams. The man who uses an eight-hoi'se team can 
plow about acres, disk 40 acres, or harrow 80 acres in a day. 
This rate of preparation enables him to get his seed planted when 
soil and weather conditions pennit, thus increasing tho yield poi* 
acre and at the same time reducing cost. 

Tho use of large teams is not a new thing. It has been in use for 
many years in the great wheat-producing areas whore horse-drawn 
comWes have operated with big teams of from 30 to 40 horses with 
one driver. It is now known that the system used by tho groat 
Wheat-Belt operators in hitching and drivmg their combines can bo 
successfully employed in various-sized hitches and be aaaptod to 
Corn-Belt machinery, moreover eliminating side draft and managing 
var3dng sized teams with one pair of lines. 

Scheme of Hitching Simplifies Driving 

Driving is simplicity itself because the wheelers axe “tied in” and 
“bucked back,” hence, automatically controlled. Light-link halter 
chains with snaps in the ends are best to tie the wheelers to tho traces 
ahead; ropes or straps can bo used to “buck back.” Allow some 
slack and the horses will quicldy adapt themselves to tho system, and 
in a very short time they will loam to drive themselves bettor than 
any driver can do. The slowest horses should naturally bo put in 
the wheel group and the prompt horses in tho load. Tho gonoral 
plan is called tandem hitching and tho general scheme of hitching is 
the same for either large or small units, the adjustments being made 
in the eveners, which are so simple that they can easily bo made at 
home. 

Tandem hitches eliminate side draft which always has been tho bano 
of ail horse usore in horse operations. There is a tme center of draft 
on plows, which means that it takes less power to puli the plow 
when the team is hitched directly in front of that point. It is impos¬ 
sible to hitch 4, 5, or 6 horses abreast on gang plows and have tho 
emter of the evener directly forward of the true center of draft 
without working some of the horses on plowed ground. This is hard 
on horseflesh and is prevented by the tandem hitch, in which the 
leadera are equalized agahist the wheelers by a chain-and-lever 
equalizer. The tandem^ hitch places the line of draft at true center, 
reduces the puU. to a minimum, and gives the horses ample room in 
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which to work comfortably. Figures 123 and 124 show the general 
scheme of hitching large units. 

Demonstrations have been given in various States by the State 
agricultural colleges in cooperation with the Horse Association of 
America, showing how to make the various-sized hitches at home, 
and how simply they operate. The use of these hitches is increasing 
rapidly in many States. 

This is the day of efficiency. The young farmer of to-day is not 
satisfied in doing tilings in the same old way. He wants to tackle 
a job and get it done as quickly and as cheaply as possible. If he is 
a good farmer he wants to do this work cheaply as well as efiiciently. 
Instead of turning over one furrow with a two-horse plow, or culti¬ 
vating one row of com, the present-day farmer wants to turn over 
two or three furrows and cultivate two or tliree rows of corn in one 
operation. 

Big hitches point a way to a practical way of effectively reducing 
operating costs, yet retaining on the farm the reliable form of drawbar 
power which is self-replacing, consumes home-grown fuel, and has 
the maximum of flexibility. 

J. O. Williams. 

H OUSEWIFE’S Time Has To many a housewife of a gcnera- 
Varying Money Value tion ago the idea that her time had 
on Different Tasks a money value would have seemed 

absurd. But the modern home 
maker takes it quite for granted. In this day of ready-made clothing, 
baker’s bread, md commercial canning and laundering, she is a(*cus- 
tomed to deciding whether to spend her time on a household tasJc or 
to spend the family income on its commercial substitute. Frequently 
also weighs the question of paving for hired help in the home. 
There is plenty of opportunity for her to see that by doing her work 
herself she is sa\ung money for the family, 

xUthough she is fully aware that her time is worth something in 
dollars and cents, she has usually only the haziest notion of what 
this value is and of how it varies for her different tasks. Yet more 
definite information here would be decidedly ^\orth lianng. For in 
choosmg the particular tasks on which she will spend her time, siio 
frequently needs to consider the effect on the family pocketbook. 

uith some of her tasks, of course, she has no choice; tlioy must bo 
done in the home, and the housewife herself must do them. Olliers 
she V ill prefer to do for reasons quite remote from the question of 
dollars and cents. But on many an occasion when she is debating 
whether or not to do a particular job, she could make a wiser clioi(‘e 
n she Imew how much money she saved by doing it, and how mucJi 
time it took to make this sa^fing. 

Few Data Now Available 

To get this information, however, she must be her own investigator, 
tor ^most nothmg is known at present concerning the subjoct. 
btartmg first vuth the tasks in which she is most interested, she must 
keep track of the time and money she actually spends in doing the 
work lierseif, mcluding the time and car fare spent in purchasing* 
supplies and the cost of owning and running any equipment which 
she uses. She then must carefully estimate the time and money 
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she would have spent had she bought a commercial substitute of 
similar type and quality or hired a domestic worker whose results 
are about as good as her own. From the amount of money saved 
and the amount of time used in saving it she can calculate what she 
is worth per hour in this particular task. 

Frequently she will find herself happily surprised at the size of 
the figure. In a number of such studies recently made by a small 
club of home makers, several showed results between $2 and $2.50 
an hour, and over half gave figures of more than 50 cents. Yet 50 
cents an hour is a higher value than many an efficient home maker 
has thought her time was worth. And a figure of over $2 an hour 
for even a few of her tasks would have seemed quite out of the 
question. In fact, the greatest benefit of such studies as these to 
the housewife may often come from a fuller appreciation of her own 
contribution to the family finances. 

How high a value she finds for doing a particular task will depend 
in part, of course, on how quickly she does her work. In doing the 
family wash, for example, as compared with paying piece-prices at 
a commercial laundry, two home makers showed results of about $2 
an hour for each of the several weeks lor which they kept their 
figures, while two others making the study earned only half as much. 
Since all of the four used similar equipment and similar laundering 
methods, the contrast was probably largely due to different speeds of 
work. 

Little Value in Some Tasks 

But no matter how quick a worker the housewife may happen to 
be, for some of her tasks her time is worth very little. In general, 
she can expect to find a lower money value when the use of machinery 
has cut the factory-labor costs to a minimum; the home maker can 
not compete with a thoroughly mechanized industry. In the studies 
made by the home-makers’ club, the laundry figures were fairly 
high for even the slower wmrkers, for pieccw ork commercial laimder- 
ing demands much ironing by hand. Two studies of making silk 
dresses also showed high figures, and here again the factory product 
is not wholly run off on machines. 

With the simpler, more standardized jobs, howx^ver, a different 
story was told. In making a cotton house dress, for instance, the 
home maker found that her time was worth only 30 c(mts an hour, 
for the ready-made equivalent would have cost little more than the 
price of her materials. And in a study of canning fruit, a saving 
a]>peared of only a few cents an hour, for the supplies lor the home¬ 
made product (‘ost almost as mueh as the price of the best commercial 
brand. Had the home maker raised the fruit herself or purchased 
it at a bargain, her ivturn on the time expended would, of coui-se, have 
made a better showing. 

Such figures as these, it is clear, do not have the degree of accuracy 
required in strictly scientific studies. For it is often difficult to select 
the particular grade of substitute most nearly equal in quality to 
the home maker’s own product. And sometmies none can be bought 
which is fully as good as tlie home maker’s. But for the practical, 
evory-day purpose to which they are to be put, the figures are satis- 
fac*Lory; they can help the housewife use her time to the greatest 
financial advantage. 

Hildeoarde Kneeland. 
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I NCOMES of Farmers Judging from conditions as observed and 
in 1926 as Shown reported during the growing and harvest 
in 4,799 Statements season, 1926 seemed likely to be a year of 
increased income for farmers, continuing 
the gradual improvement of the four preceding years. Farm prices 
were running lower than in the summer of 1925, but outlets appeared 
to be good and it was expected that increased volume of production 
together with the higher prices of meat animals and fruits and vege¬ 
tables would more than offset the lower farm prices. In December, 
however, a summary statement of the estimated gross value of crop 
production confirmed a growing conviction among farmers that 1926 
was not so good a year as had been counted on. Production was 
greater, but prices were so much lower that the estimate of total 
value was nearly a billion dollars less than the estimate for 1925. 

At the end of the crop year, with the value of livestock production 
added to the value of crops estimated using weighted prices, the 
disparity between the years, and for the country as a whole was 
only 0.4 per cent in favor of 1925. But, as farmers know, the gross 
value of production greatly exceeds gross income. 

For the industry as a whole, the estimated gross income from farm 
production in 1926-27, was $12,080,000,000, or 74 per cent of the 
estimated gross value of farm production, the other 26 per cent hav¬ 
ing been used for feed and seed or wasted in one way or another. The 
percentage so used has varied from 25 per cent to 35 per cent in the 
past eight years. Further, 12 to 15.5 per cent of the gross value 
figure IS regularly used by the farm families and amounted to 
$2,531,000,000 in 1926-27. This is real income, but is not money 
to spend. Cash income from sales was $9,549,000,000, or 58.6 per 
cent of the gross value of all farm production in the year 1926-27. 
In the past eight years it has not exceeded 60 per cent of gross value 
of farm production and was 55 per cent or less in four of the eight 
years. Compared with 1925-26, cash income from sales of 1926-27 
was 4.6 per cent less. 

Business expenses are met out of the sum called cash income 
from sales, as are the farmers’ family and personal expenses. Pay¬ 
ments to others for wages, taxes, rent, interest, and operating costs 
amounted in 1926-27 to about 70 per cent of the cash income. Thus 
30 per cent of the cash income was available for ordinaiy living ex¬ 
penses not provided from the farm supplies, and other personal pur- 
pos^. In the previous year, 33 per cent of a larger sum had been 
available for living and personal purposes. For the year 1926-27 
the personal income of farmers, including noncash items, was 8 per 
cent less than in 1925-26 and the cash income available for personal 
purposes was 13 per cent less. 

Some farmem, of course, made more in 1926 than in 1925, and 
fanners in some localities averaged quite as much. But reports from 
farmers for theii* own farms show plainly that 1926 was a less favor¬ 
able year for them than 1925.^ (Fig. 125.) 

Direct comparison of the years 1925 and 1926 is possible through 
the statements of 4,799 farmers for the same farm in each of these two 
yearn. The receipts of these farmers averaged $13 more in 1926 than 
m 1925, expenses were $37 more, inventorv increase was $84 less and 
the net results were $108 less—$986 in 1926 compared with $1,094 

^ See Tables 475-476 id statistical section, Farm Returns. 
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in 1925. In all the geographic divisions the average cash balance 
for these farms was smaller in 1926 than in 1925, as it was for the 
larger groups of which they are a part. The increase in average total 
expense was largely in the labor bill. There was considoj‘ablc vaca¬ 
tion in the averages of all classes of expense in the geographical divi¬ 
sions even though the general aveiages changed liltle. 

A sorting of reports from the South Tentral States, ^Ahere the 
reported average net result was higher in 1926 than in 1925, shows 
that the improvement was attributed to fauns and ranches where 



Fig. 125 —Trends of averages of faimers* jcports The values of the averages seem high only 
in comparison with those for the average of all farms, including tenants and cioppers The in¬ 
crease indicated in the South C’entraJ States for J<)2b reflects the great impiovemont m the ]j\ e- 
stock and feed crop situation there Cotton farmers had lov er returns 

livestock production was the dominant interest, and to inventoiy in¬ 
creases of crops and livestock. The cotton farmers in this division, 
as well as in the South Atlantic division, had much lower returns than 
in 1925. 

S, W. Mendum. 


I NSECTICIDE Studies The use of insecticides is keeping pace 
Develop Many New with the growth tmd extension of agricui- 
Ways to Kill Pests ture. There is now hardly a crop subject 

to the atta(‘k of insects wliich is not treat¬ 
ed in some fashion with chemicals to kill, repel, or restrict their depre¬ 
dations. In view of the large number of insect species involved^ their 
different habits, and the varied crops upon which they feed, it is not 
surprising that insecticidal control measures are extremely diverse 
and that new situations are constantly demanding new or modified 
procedures. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Entomology have been con¬ 
cerned with a large number of chemical compounds and mixtures. 
Efforts are constantly being made to extend the use of well known 
insecticides, to increase their effectiveness, and to discover new com¬ 
pounds or mixtures. The problem frequently demands the modifica- 
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tion of spraying, dusting, and fumigating machinery or the produc¬ 
tion of new insecticide appliances. The recent developments in these 
directions are summarized below. 

In an effort to develop a cheaper and more efficient arsenical tlian 
lead arsenate, and particularly to remove the criticism against the 
presence upon fruits and vegetables of spray residues containmg lead, 
an extensive series of field experiments with arsenical compounds was 
inaugurated during 1927. Some 13 arsenates and arsenites of copper, 
zinc, iron, manganese, aluminum, titanium, barium, and calcium 
were tested against a number of insects on fruit and truck crops at 
11 field stations of the Bureau of Entomology, and at several State 
experiment stations in cooperation with their entomologists. Al¬ 
though the results confirmed the generally high effectiveness of lead 
arsenate, several arsenicals which do not contain lead showed promise 
and will be studied further. Very satisfactory results in the control 
of the Japanese beetle have been obtained with lead arsenate the 
particles of which have been coated with lead oleate. When applied 
as a spray, this mixture spreads evenly upon the foliage and adheres 
so firmly that it is only slightly affected by rains. It has also been 
found that the larvae of the Japanese beetle may be controlled by 
mixing lead arsenate with the soil in ’which they are living. Recently 
a successful method has been developed to control the Mormon cricket 
by means of sodium arsenite dust. 

Investigations in the use of aiiplanes for insect control have reached 
a point where the method may be recommended for the treatment 
with calcium arsenate of large areas of cotton infested by the cotton- 
boll weevil. The larvae of malaria mosquitoes are surface feeders and 
will readily swallow particles of Paris green which float upon the sur¬ 
face of the water in which they are living. Experiments in the use 
of the airplane to distribute Paris green mixed with a cheap diluent 
such as lime, kaolin, or road dust have demonstrated that it is possible 
to kill malaria-mosquito larvae in extensive swamp areas which could 
not otherwise be easily reached. 

Action of Arsenicals on Insects 

Studies on practical control methods with arsenicals have been sup¬ 
plemented with physiological investigations to obtain a more intimate 
knowledge of the action of arsenic and of arsenical compounds upon 
insects. It has been found that arsenic depresses both the oxygen 
intake and the carbon dioxide output of insects and that arsenites 
are more effective than arsenates in this respect. In addition, the 
toxicity of lead arsenate is being compared in the laboratory vrith that 
of a large numbei* of organic compounds, under conditions which will 
provide accurate information upon the minimum quantity of poison 
necessary to kill an insect and the time required to kill. 

Since their introduction as substitutes for arsenicals several yeai's 
ago, the fluosilicates have been tested for the control of many of the 
major crop pests with which the Bureau of Entomology has been con¬ 
cerned. As insecticides for the Japanese beetle, the fluosilicates of 
barium, potassium, and sodium were found to be approximately equal 
in toxicity to lead arsenate whereas the fluosilicates of strontium, zinc, 
and calcium were moderately toxic and those of cadmium, aluminum, 
and copper showed little toxicity. Barium fluosUioate which has 
been coated with lead oleate was less injurious to foliage than the 
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untreated compound and was more toxic than lead arsenate to the 
Japanese beetle In experiments upon the codling moth the fluosili- 
cates of barium and sodium have not been so efficient as lead ame- 
nate. The results of a large series of field experiments on the Mexi¬ 
can bean beetle show that fair to excellent control is obtained when 
sodium fluosilicate, properly diluted with hydrated lime, is applied 
as a dust 

A large number of organic compounds are being examined for effec¬ 
tiveness as stomach poisons. Certain nonarsenical compounds ad¬ 
sorbed on clay and other inert carriers have given promise as poisons 
for leaf-eating insects, and further experiments with them are in 
progress. Thallium sulphate, a recent introduction to the list of 
insecticides, has produced excellent results, in preliminary experi¬ 
ments, in baits for house ants. 

Study of Calcium Cyanide 

An intensive study has been made of calcium cyanide as a fiimigant 
for insects attacking greenhouse plants. The dosages which will con¬ 
trol the majb^r greenhouse insects have been determined and the lim¬ 
its of temperature and humidity within which plant injmy will not 
occur have been ascertained. IDhe resiiUs have definitely established 
the value of calcium cyanide as a greenhouse fumigant and it is rap- 
idlv becoming a standard insecticide under these conditions. The 
possibility of using calcium cyanide for the control of citrus fruit 
uisects in Florida is also under investigation, and it has given promis¬ 
ing results in fumigation tests for the bulb fly. Experiments indicate 
that it is an effective fumigant for various types of commercial estab¬ 
lishments. 

The treatment of soil infested with larvse of the Japanese beetle by 
means of an emulsion of carbon disulphide has been extensively inves¬ 
tigated and practical methods for its application have been published. 
The treatment is particularly adapted for the destruction of tlie larvse 
in lawn.^ and golf greens. Carbon disulphide has also been siicces- 
fully Used to fumigate bulled nursery stock. 

^ A new fumigating mixtui’e, cthyiene diohloride-carbon tetrachlo¬ 
ride, which consists of 3 volumes of ethylene dichloride and I volume 
of carbon tetrachloride, has recently been developed in cooperation 
vith the Bureau of (liemistry and Soils to meet the need for a cheap, 
uoniullaitnuable, nonexplosive iiiboeticide for insects attacking grain 
ami other stored produ<‘ts. It is about five times as toxic to insects 
a-i cari)on telra<‘hlontlo but is not dangerous to human beings. A 
large number of t)ther aliphatic coinpoimds were studied in this inves¬ 
tigation and reports have been made upon several other elFeotive 
mixtures. 

An innovation in the paradiehlorobenzeno treatment against the 
peach tree borer has been its application dissolved in gasolmo. Pre- 
liininary tests indicate that the solution is very effective and that 
with its use there is a saving in labor as compared with the older 
method, which involves the use of crystalline paradichlorobenzene. 

Crude orthodichlorobeiizene, because of its toxicity to insects and 
its marked ability to penetrate dry wood, has been found to be a 
valuable chemical to kill powder-post beetles in lumber used in inte¬ 
rior woodwork. Thorough application of tiie material to the surfaces 
of the wood is usually sufficient to kill the beetles. 
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Because of the need of a cheap and effective contact insecticide for 
aphids and other small insects a study has been made in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of a large number of com¬ 
pounds in the pyridine and pyrrole series. The purpose has been 
t^vofold: (1) To discover compoimds which can be used in practical 
spraying and dusting operations, and (2) to obtain information upon 
the tox:ic action of these compounds which will form the basis for 
the synthesis of other organic insecticides. The results thus far 
have been encouraging, two compounds, derivatives of pyridine, 
having been found which show marked toxicity to aphids.^ 

Tests with nicotine dusts for the control of truck-crop insects are 
in progress and effective dust formulas have been developed. Re¬ 
cently it has been found that commercial sodium carbonate is effective 
as a liberator of the nicotine in these dust mixtures. A system of 
spot dusting and spraying with nicotine has been developed lor the 
control of t^he citrus aphid in Florida. Nicotine dusts have also 
given good results in the control of cattle grubs. A study^ of the 
physiological action of nicotine upon insects is in progress with the 
view to extending its use as an insecticide and furnishing infoimation 
which may be applied to the synthesis of other organic insecticides of 
similar chemical structure. 

The use of petroleum-oil emulsions, particularly those made from 
lubricating oils, as contact insecticides for the San Jose scale, cam¬ 
phor scale, and citrus insects, is being investigated. Special attention 
has been given to the toxicity of various oil fractions, to various 
types of emulsifiers, and to the factors which influence the action of 
the oil on insect and plant under field conditions. Studies have been 
made in cooperation with the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils on the 
relation of the size of oil drops in emulsions to insecticidal effec^t. 
Several emulsion formulas resulting from petroleum-oil investigations 
have been widely adopted in spraying practice. The effects of oil 
sprays on scale msects affecting coniferous nursey stock have been 
studied in cooperation with the Forest Service and a practical method 
of contiol devised 

The Higher Fatty Acids 

The discovery that the higher fatty acids possess marked toxicity 
to insects is a recent outcome of the bureau’s work on insocti<‘idos. 
Emulsions of coconut fatty acids have given promising results as 
contact sprays and further mvestigations with them will be made. 

A spray mixture containing extracts of pyrethrum has been de¬ 
veloped as a contact insecticide for the Japanese beetle and has 
shown promise in preliminary tests against the Mexican bean beetle 
and bean leaf hopper. An investigation of kerosene-pyrethrum 
preparations for the control of house flies in bams and of flies on 
livestock is also under way. 

Derris, a comparatively new insecticide of plant origin, has given 
excellent results in the control of cattle grubs and of fleas on domestic 
animus. Tests have demonstrated that Derris extract is very 
effective against leaf hoppers on leatherleaf ferns in Florida. ' 

A large number of compounds and mixtures have been used in the 
treatment of wounds on livestock which have become infested with 
larvae of the screw-worm fly. The results of these tests indicate that 
benzene is an eflScient larvicide for the treatment of infested wounds 
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and that it has a styptic action upon the wound which lenders the 
latter less atti active to the adult fly. Of a large seiies of compounds 
and mixtures used to repel the adult sciew-worm fly from i\ounds, 
pine-tai oil proved to be the best from the standpoints of cheapness, 
nontoxicity to livestock, and adhesiveness. 

C. H. Richardson. 

I NSURANCE of Crops Two distinct dangeis or hazards confront 
Against Severe Loss the produceis of every important farm 
Thought Practicable crop. One of these is a production 

hazaid or the danger of serious damage 
to the crop during the growing or maturing stages. The other is the 
marketing hazard or danger of oversnpply of the crop, with result¬ 
ing gluts in the market and inadequate price. 

The marketing hazard, or the surplus problem as it is often called, 
affects the entire group of farmers producing a given kind of crop. 
It can be dealt with only by concerted action of all or a substantial 
pait of such group. 

The danger of oiop damage, on the other hand, is more largely 
an individual problem. The most important causes of such damage 
aie diought, excc'ssive moisture, floods, fiost, hail, excessive heat, 
deficient licuit, plant disease, and insect pests. These climatic and 
othc^r hazaicls are largely beyond the control of either the individual 
or the gioup engaged in the production of a given crop. The total 
yield or volxime of such crop varies materially from year to year, 
but this volume is, after all, relatively constant compared with the 
yield on a given farm. The latter may vaiy from a bumper crop to 
a total failure. The returns to the individual farmer from his capital 
and labor investment in the crop are unavoidably at the mercy of 
nature. For such a condition, insurance would seem to bo the proper 
remedy. Only against hail, winch accounts for about three per cent 
of the annual crop damage, is insurance now generally available. 
For a brief history of hail insurance in the United States, see De¬ 
partment of Agiicultuio Bulletin 912. 

Experiments in Crop Insurance 

Two attempts hy certain inhurauce companies have been made to 
provide more complete insurance against crop damage. In 1917 
three companies oflVred su<h insurance in the two Dakotas and 
Montana. In 1920 and, to a very limited extent, in 1921 two other 
compani<‘s made elforts to develop this field of insurance on a nation¬ 
wide basis. In each case, however, the results proved highly dis¬ 
couraging to the companies couceined. A severe drought in the 
limited area covered, coupled with carelessness in permitting insimance 
to be placed after crops were already doomed, accounted for the 1917 
results. The sudden drop in agricultural paices in 1920, under a 
contract covering price as well as yield, made the outcome of the 
1920 venture even worse than that of 1917. For a fuller summary 
of these crop-insurance experiments see Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 1043. These experiments, although unfortunate, by no 
means prove the impracticability of general crop insurance. Since 
1921, crop insurance other than against hail has been almost entirely 
limited to fruit and tiuck crops in selected areas. 
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In general, the crop producers at present have no opportunity, 
except as to the hail hazard, to protect themselves against the risks 
to which their crops are exposed. Every year, even when prices are 
satisfactory, large numbers of farmers are economically ruined, or are 
seriously crippled in their production programs for want of insurance 
against damage to their crops. Other industrial groups are offered 
insurance against almost every conceivable source of loss to their 
plants, equipment, and products. But, with the minor exceptions 
noted, the crop producer has hitherto been obliged, whether he 
chooses or not, to carry unaided by insurance the variety of risks 
or hazards to which his crops are exposed. The seriousness of these 
to the individual can be lessened but not removed by diversification, 
and a wide diversification is by no means always practicable* 

The Farmer’s Responsibility 

The reason for this lack of protection may lie in part with the 
farmers themselves, in that they, in many cases, either underesti¬ 
mate the hazards to their crops or prefer to take chances rather than 
pay the necessary cost of protection. Most farmers have become con¬ 
vinced of the need for fire and windstorm insurance on their build¬ 
ings, even though the chances of loss during any one year is on the 
average less than 1 in 400, Yet frequently if no serious crop damage 
has been suffered in the last three to five years, it seems to be as¬ 
sumed that the danger of crop loss is negligible. The contention of 
certain insurance men that farmers will not readily buy insurance 
on their crops is imdoubtedly correct. 

What the Farmer Really Needs 

What the farmer really needs in the way of crop insurance is 
protection against serious crop damage from any and aU hazards 
beyond his control. It would, no doubt, be impracticable, as well as 
economically undesirable, to insure a full or normal yield, since this 
would in certain cases invite a bad moral hazard. Two-thirds, or 
at most thi'ee-fourths, of a normal yield for the farm in question 
is perhaps all that can wisely be insured. Minor cases of crop 
damage can be borne by the farmer himself and must be so borne if 
insurance against serious losses is to be available at a moderate 
cost. To insure against minor losses that can without serious incon¬ 
venience be borne unaided, is a form of extravagance, since the 
collective cost will necessarily exceed the collective indemnities 
by the amount necessary to operate the insurance company or the 
department involved. 

The present hail-insurance policy is defective in two particiilai-s: 
(1) It covers only one out of several hazards against which the crop 
producers need protection. (2) Against this one hazard it gives 
a degree of protection not actually needed by the farmers and is 
therefore unduly costly, A considerable part of the annual hail 
premiums, which in recent years have averaged about $18,000,000, 
are used to indemnify for hail damage involving a 5 to 25 per cent 
loss, when the remaining crop may in a large percentage of the cases 
represent practically a normal yield. If indemnity were limited to 
c^es where hail had brought the crop materially below a normal 
yield, the cost of such insurance could be greatly reduced. The 
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North Dakota State Hail Insurance Department pays hail losses 
only when they equal or exceed 10 per cent of the crop. Private 
companies, as a rule, pay hail losses whenever they exceed 5 per cent. 
Of the 697,276 acres on which hail losses were paid by the North 
Dakota department in 1926, 446,375 acres, or 64 per cent of the total 
number of acres involved, were damaged only 10 to 25 per cent. 

Cost Need Not Be Prohibitive 

Similar figures for private insurance companies or for other State 
hail departments are not available, and the North Dakota report 
does not indicate the percentage of total indemnities that were paid 
for these less severe losses. It is probable, however, that if all 
losses below 20 or 25 per cent were borne by the individual, the cost 
of protection against more severe losses could bo reduced to approxi¬ 
mately one-half of the present rate. ^ In fact, there is reason to 
believe that in many States at least insurance against all climatic 
and other unavoidable hazards, covering about two-thirds of a 
normal yield, could be written at rates only moderately higher than 
the present commercial rates for hail insurance alone. 

Until such insurance is available for farmers, they will be obliged 
to carry individually risks which relatively few among them are 
in position wisely to bear. Will farmers safeguard themselves by 
insurance if given a fair opportunity? Indications are that many 
will do so, but that considerable effort on the part of leaders in agri¬ 
cultural thought will be necessarjr to stimulate a general demand for 
sound and conservative protection, at equitable rates, in which 
indemnities are limited to severe cases of crop damage, without any 
more frequent minor indemnities such as are at present expected 
and paid. If such a demand is developed, means for meeting it will 
no doubt be found. To hold otherwise would seem to be an indict¬ 
ment against American business enterprise. 

V. N. Valgren. 

I RRIGATION Farming The economic and financial vicissitudes 
Often Turns on Ways of a number of irrigation cnter]>risos in 
of Applying Water the United States have been such as to 

raise the (Question as to whether this 
type of farming is more than a doubtful exi)oriment. Prior to the 
middle of the last century our pioneer farmers had not attempted to 
use irrigation as a means of crof) [m)du<‘ti()n. Since that time rapid 
progress has l)een made, until it is now estimated that there is an area 
of about 20,000,000 acres under irrigation in the continental United 
Slates. 

It is unfortunately true that not all of the area classed as irrigated 
land has been found to be productive. In some cases it was unpro¬ 
ductive from the first. In irrigated areas as elsewhere there is great 
diversity in the fertility of the soil, and these differences are not 
always apparent to the inexperienced. There are many areas in the 
humid section of this country where attempts to grow crops have not 
been successful because of the low productivity of the soil. The 
view is frequently expressed that the fertility of the soil has been 
exhausted by this or that typo of farming and that the abandonment 
of farm lands in certain sections of the country has been chiefly due 
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to this exhaustion of fertility. As a matter of fact, there is very little 
sound evidence to support this belief. In the great <?ases 

the so-called worn-out soils never %vere productive. If their use lor 
fanning is discontinued it is due either to the discovery oi that fact or 
to changing economic conditions in which the competition with soils 
natui ally more fertile has been an important factor. On the other 
hand, lands under humid conditions that were natui’ally fertile when 
first bioken by the plow have continued to be so for many generations. 

Situation in Irrigated Lands 

With irrigated lands the situation is somewhat different. Not only 
are there areas of idle or abandoned land that were unproductive 
from the first, but there are other areas where good crops wore once 
produced but where now little of value can be grown. The reason ior 
the changed condition is sometimes obvious, but in other cases it is 
not. For example, if local conditions are such that irrigation water 
accumulates in the subsoil until the soil of the root zone is saturated 
or until the surface soil is submerged by a process known as water¬ 
logging, the cause of unproductivity is manifest. Such events are 
not uncommon on irrigated land and may involve areas that were 
naturally very productive. . . • j i j 

Another adverse condition that may develop in irrigated land 
comes about through the accumulation of soluble salts in the root zone. 
The waters available for irrigation in an arid region usually contain 
appreciable quantities of dissolved salts. The quantity and character 
of these salts vary greatly with different streams. The water that is 
applied to the soil by irrigation is largely evaporated into the air 
either directly from the soil or from the leaves of plants. The salt 
does not evaporate with the water, and very little of it is absorbed 
by the plants. It remains in the soil, where its quantity is increased 
with each successive irrigation Thus when the quantity of water 
used for irrigation is not more than enough to supply the needs of 
the crop plants, the salt that it brings to the soil accumulates there 
and adds to the concentration of the soil solution. 

As the soil solution becomes more concentrated, chemical reactions 
take pla^^e between the salts in solution and the solid material of the 
soil. By these reactions, which are known as base exchange, the 
physical properties of the soil may be profoundly modified. For 
example, if a soil that is naturally friable and that absorbs water 
readily is treated with a solution containing sodium salts, the reac¬ 
tions of base exchange result in reducing its friability and its rate 
of water absorption. These changes in the physical condition of the 
soil ai'e not manifested until after the salt solution is removed Ironi 
the soil, as by replacing it with a less dilute solution. They bcH'ome 
most evident after an attempt is made to reclaim salty soils by 
drainage and leaching. Were it not for these injurious effects of salt 
on the physical condition of the soil, the salt problem in irrigation 
would be much less serious than it is. 

Chief Menaces to Irrigated Farming 

The three conditions just described—water-logging, salinity, and 
^permeability—which may occur separately or in combination on 
irngated land, constitute probably the chief menace to the perma- 
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Bence of irrigation agricultuie, in so far as such permanence depends 
upon the sustained productivity of the soil. Not all of the vicissitudes 
of irrigation enterprises can be traced to these causes. Other physical 
factors as well as economic conditions have to be taken into account. 
Nor should it be inferred that because these conditions arc inherent 
in and pe<‘uliar to iiTigation farming they are universal and inescap¬ 
able. As a matter of fact, some of the oldest agriculture known to 
history has depended upon irrigation, as in Egypt and westward 
through northern Africa HvS well as in southwestern C^hina. On the 
other hand, Iheie are regions in southw estern Asia, as in Mesopotamia 
and northward, now alkaline desert wastes, where forineily there w eie 
prosperous communities supported by irrigation. 

A review of irrigation in the United States covering a peiiod of 
75 years shows many examples of conspicuous and enduring succesto 
as well as some instances where partial or complete failui-e may be 
properly charged to declining productivity of the soil. In these cases 
of disappointment or failure it is essential to have a correct under¬ 
standing of the causes in order to consider measures of prevention 
or remedy. It can not be questioned that many failures in farming 
under irrigation, as elsewhere, have been due to attenipts to use land 
that was naturally unproductive. Mistakes of that sort are propeily 
chargeable to ignorance or inexperience rather than to the inherent 
limitations of a system of farming. In the present connection the 
focus of interest is on those situations where the land was at first 
highly productive but has undergone a marked change as a result 
of irrigation. Unless the causes of such deterioration are made a 
matter of common knowledge, there is grave danger that there may 
develop a widespread lack of confidence in the economic stability ol 
irrigation farming. 

Capital Costs High 

The capital costs of irrigation farming are relatively high because 
of the necessity of constructing expensive engineering works before 
the land can be used. If this capital is to he obtained on favorable 
terms, there must be a general feeling of confideiK^e that th(* invest- 
luont is sound. Furthermore, the task of establishing a farm as a 
going <H)nccrn is one that re<iuires time, usually many years. UnJe>ss 
there is a reasonable assuran<*e that, on(*e established, it will be 
produetivo for a long time, it is not likely to bo developed. This is 
no less true for the community or group of farms than for the indi¬ 
vidual farm. The credit recjuireinents of irrigation farming are such 
that iiot infrequently the irrigation farima' finds himself paying out 
of his gross receipts a larger sum annually as interest on borrowed 
capital or hire of money than he pays for the hire of labor. The rate 
that he must pay for the hire of capital is very greatly inHueneed by 
the degree of confidence that is felt by the lendcT in the permanence 
or continuity of tlie farming business, and thisin turn rests very largely 
on the question as to the sustained productivity of the land. 

There appears to be abundant evidence, gathered from the field of 
practical experience and from the results of numerous technical 
investigations, to support the view that the deterioration of the pro¬ 
ductivity of irrigated land is preventable. In other words, there is 
no reason for bdieving that irrigation agiiculture is necessarily any 
less permanent than agrieiilturo supported by rainfall. The impair¬ 
ment of the soil, whether it is caused by water-logging or salinity, 
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can be prevented by the adoption of a suitable system of irrigation. 
But a correct understanding of the cause must pi'ecede and guide 
the adoption of the preventive measures. For example, when it 
becomes apparent that there is taking place an accumulation of 
water in the subsoil of iiTigated land, it is not sufficient to assume 
that this is due to the excessive use of irrigation water and that 
artificial drainage is the only method of preventing serious injury. 
An. investigation of conditions may show that the excess subsoil 
water comes from seepage from canals and not from percolation 
through the root zone of the iirigated fields. Where this proves 
to be the case, no useful purpose is served by restricting the appli¬ 
cation of irrigation water to the possible detriment of the crops 
and of the soil, and it may be found that it is cheaper to prevent 
excessive canal losses than "to construct a drainage system. 

Salinity and Waterlogging 

The problem of salinity in irrigated land may or may not be 
associated with waterlogging. It is more commonly related to the 
quality of the irrigation water. If that water contains appreciable 
quantities of salts of high solubility, such as the salts of sodium, 
a faulty system of irrigation is almost certain to result in disaster. 
Where salty water is used for irrigation it is not safe to use it spar¬ 
ingly. The salt that is brought in by the irrigation water must not 
be permitted to remain and accumulate in the root zone. The only 
known 'way of preventing such accumulation is to use enough water 
to leach the root zone from time to time. The more salt there is 
in the irrigation water the more^ frequently is it necessary to leach 
the soil. If the subsoil conditions below the root zone are not 
such as to provide for the removal of these soil leachings through 
natural outlets, then it becomes necessary to construct artificial 
drainage outlets. 

The history of irrigation in the Old World shows that vrhile some 
regions that were once prosperous have been abandoned, there are 
many other sections in which intensive UTigation farming has been 
practiced since the earliest period. Where failures occurred there 
is often uncertainty as to the chief cause. This may have been a 
lack of drainage or the accumulation of salt in the soil, or it may 
have been due to economic causes. In our own country we have 
numerous instances where successful iiTigation has been continued 
for several generations with no evident prospect of decline. Where 
failures have occurred or seem to be imminent, the causes appear 
to lie in faulty methods of applying the water, in which improve¬ 
ments may be expected to follow a better understanding of the 
essential factors involved. 

Carl S. Scofield. 


J APANESE BEETLE The fall of 1926 brought to a close the 
in 10 Years Invaded first decade since the Japanese beetle was 
13,919 Square Miles discovered in the United States. During 
this period the insect multiplied, caused 
severe losses through its attacks to the foliage of various kinds of 
plants, and increased the area of its distribution in a truly remarkable 
manner. The question of how serious a pest the Japanese beetle 
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may become is frequently asked, and it is extremely difficult to gisre 
a defiuile answer. Many facts, however, have been learned about 
the insect, its habits, and its susceptibility to control measures, and 
it seems timely to discuss briedy its present e<‘onomic status. 

At the close of the season of 1920 tlie insect was known to occur 
over an area of approximately 13,919 square miles. This included 
the entire State of New J(U'sey and portions of Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. Scouting in the summer of 1927 
resulted in the finding of adult Japanese beetles at a number of points 
outside of the kiiowm in fested area. A number of beetles were found 
at several points in Washington, D. C. Small infestations w^ere 
located in Baltimore and on the Eastern Shore at Cambridge and 
Ridgely, Md. General infestations were foimd in Gettysburg, Sun- 
bury, and Milton, Pa., while a few beetles wore discovered in a number 
of coal-mining towns in the central part of tlie State. They were 
not found west of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Veiy little increase in the dis¬ 
tribution of the beetle was noted in the northern portion of the area. 
A few beetles were collected at Nyack, N. Y., although none wxu-e 
found outside of the area under quarantine in Westchester County. 
A general infestation was found in Bridgeport, Conn 

The distribution of the beetle is determined by employing large 
numbers of men eacli year for scouting during the summer when the 
adult iiise(‘i is present. Dining the season of 1927 scouting was 
ci)niiu(‘tod southward to Virginia, westward to Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Badalo, N. Y., and northward into the New England States. 

Losses to Crops in 1927 

While the Japanese beetle is known to occur over a large territory, 
the area where the beetles are sufficiently abundant to cause serious 
injuries to crop plants is relatively small and comprises not over 700 
square miles in eastern Pemisylvania and central New Jersey. The 
ino^t serious injunos Imve been not<Hl in Burlington, Canulen, and 
Gloucester Counties, N. J., and Philadelphia, Montgomery, and 
Bucks C^ounties, Pa. Slight injuries to plants were noted along the 
Delaware River in Newcastle County, Del. At the present time the 
Japanese beetle is causing its most serious damage to the fruit and 
foliage of early-rii)eniug varieties of apples and pea(dies. (Figs. 126 
and 127.) Its injuries are also serious on grapes, plimis, cherries, 
blaekberries, raspberri<»s, corn, beaus, beets, and carrots. The feed¬ 
ing l)y the adult> beetles on ripening blackberries and raspberries is 
appanuitly inmvasing each year. 

JJuring tlio season of 1927 the injuries to both sweet and field com 
were more extensive than in any j>revious season. The adult beetle 
feeds on the newly formed sillv. as it protrudes beyond the husk 
(fig. 128) and in many instances prevents the pollination of the ear. 
The most extensive injury of this type was caused to the second and 
third plantings of corn in eastern Pennsylvania. In some cases the 
beetles feed on the small kernels of corn under the husk, produc¬ 
ing an injury similar to that caused by the corn-ear worm. 

In addition to injuries to food crops, the beetle has caused damage 
to shade trees and ornamental plants by the destruction of both the 
foliage and the blossoms, and the larvae may destroy the sod in 
lawns, golf ooin^ses, and pastures when their number exceeds appro^fi- 
mately 100 to the square yard. 
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Preventing Injury to Foliage 

Of the troe«i, the elms, linrlens, horbe-chcstniits, Japanese maples, 
beeches, birches, and poplais all lose considerable of their foliage 
thiough the feediiig of the beetles each summer in the heavily infested 
area. By timely spraying, however, the foliage injury can be almost 
entirely prevented.^ Data have been obtained relative to the effect 
of continued defoliation of several types of plants. It has been 
observed that willows and Lombardy poplai’s may be killed after 
thiee or four years’ continued defoliation by the Japanese beetle* 
Other types of trees are apparently weakened and may become 
subject to the attacks of other insects and of plant diseases. 

Among flowermg plants, roses, hollyhocks, dahlias, and cannas are 
probably the most severely injured. 



Fig, 12b—Adult Japanese beetles feedins on com silk Cutting of the silk m this 
manner may in event pollination 


The area in which Iho beetles are most abundant in New Jersey 
is devoted to the growing of truck crops and fruit. As a result there 
is a wide range of plants upon which the beetles may food. (Fig. 129.) 
In the noiihorn portion of Philadelphia Counter, Pa., however, the 
conditions are suburban, with loss orchard fruit, more truck, and 
considerably more corn grown in proportion to other crops. It was 
apparent during the season of 1927 that the beetle injury to both 
field and sweet corn was more severe in the Pennsylvania area than 
it was in New Jersey. This indicates that when the Japanese beetle 
becomes established in large numbers in areas where a smaller 
variety of crops is grown, the losses may tend to increase in propor¬ 
tion to the extent to which the particular crops grown are subject 
to attack. 

84771®—28-26 
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Measures of Control 


The problem of control on early ripening varieties of peaches, 
small fruits, corn, and flowering plants upon which the beetles 
feed has not been finally worked out, and every effort is bemg made 
to improve the existing control measures for these crops. Excellen t 
prutt^-'ction is obtained, however, on apples, cherries, grapes, and 
various shade trees and ornamental plants through spraying with 
lead arsenate. The sprays niusr be applied at the proper time and 
with absolute thoroughness in order to obtain the most satisfactory 
results. For nonbearing fruit trees and ornamental plants a specially 
prepared lead arsenate is reebmmended. This is known commer¬ 
cially as coated lead 
arsenate and contains 
an admixture of lead 


Fl 



oleate which serves to 
spread and stick the 
particles of poison to 
the foliage. 

Ithasbeen found tliat 
acid lead arsenate is a 
partial repellent, al¬ 
though investigation 
has shown that approx¬ 
imately 30 per cent of 
the beetles which come 
to the sprayed plants 
consume a killing dose 
of the poison. In the 
case of the coated lead 
arsenate, between 80 
and 90 per cent of all 
beetles coming to the 
sprayed foliage are 
killed. A spray con¬ 
sisting of an extract of 
pyre thrum co m b i n e d 
with a soap has been de¬ 
veloped for the purpose 
of killing the Japanese 
beetle on contact. This 
material was in rather 


general usebythepiihlic 
during the summer of 1927, and the results obtained were satisfactory. 

The development of an attractive agent known as geraniol has 
led to the use of traps for catching and destroying the beetles. These 
traps are now on the market and are capable of catching from 1 to 3 
or 4 quarts of beetles each day. The traps are simple in construction 
and are baited with a mixture of bran and geraniol. One charge of 
bait is sufficient for the season if proper care is taken of the trap. 

Means have been developed for the control of the larvae of the 
Japanese beetle in lawms, golf courses, and other locations where fine 
turf is grown. These consist either of treating the sod with a very 
dilure emulsion of carbon disulphide or of applying lead arsenate to 
the soil at the rate of 1,500 pounds of the powder to the acre. 
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The experience of several years has shown that where the Japanese 
beetles are very abundant the problem of control is extremely difficulty 
if followed by only a few individuals in each community. Several 
suburban towns in New Jersey have undertaken community control 
of the beetle. The shade trees and ornamental plants and fruit 
trees throughout the towns have been sprayed, and the cost of such 
spraying charged to the owners. The success attending this work 
has resulted in the undertaking through the several coumiunities 
of a State-wide campaign of Japanese beetle suppression. 

In addition to developing the various sprays and chemical treat¬ 
ments which have been tried for the control of the Japanese beetle, 
the Department of Agriculture is introducing into this country the 
insects which are parasitic on the beetle in its native home. These 
efforts have been attended thus far by marked success, and at the 
present time five species of parasites of the Japanese beetle are 
established in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Several of these have 
been established for several years and are becoming abundant in 
certain localities. 

The General Situation 

In reviewing the general situation with rc.^pect to the Japanese 
beetle, it is thought probable that the insect will continue to spread 
through both natural and artificial means. It is believed that the 
local spread can be greatly retarded and long-distance spread pre¬ 
vented through the enforcement of quarantines restricting the 
movement of those articles on which the beetle is likely to be carried. 

If the beetle were allowed to go unchecked, the injuries which it 
might cause to economic plants would probably constitute a real 
obstacle to the production of certain crops. It has been shown, 
however, to be susceptible to control by chemicals, and the measures 
employed in New Jersey at the present time are giving satisfaction 
to those who are using them. 

The situation in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with certain 
exceptions, indicates an urgent need for the dissemination of more 
detailed information on the use of the methods of control which have 
already been devised. 

The decided success which has thus far attended the introduction 
and establibhment of several parasites is a most hopeful sign. This 
phase of the W()rk is being enlarged as rapidly as the conditions war¬ 
rant and no effort is being spared to develop as rapidly as possible 
this l)iological means whicli ultimately may be of great assistance 
in the control of the Japanese beetle. 

Lorejst B, Smith. 


J APANESE BEETLE Now The most destructive insect pests of 
Faces Attack by Five our agriculture are known to be of 
Imported Parasites foreign origin, having been intro¬ 
duced into this country accidentally 
on or within various plants and plant products which have been 
imported from foreign lands. These insects cause great damage, 
largely because they have increased to vast numbers, and this increase 
is due in part to the lack of special insect enemies which would other- 
hold them in check. Our native insects have many such ene¬ 
mies which keep them in subjugatipn, and although these parasites 
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sometimes transfer their attack to introdneocl insects, this is rather 
exceptional. Thus, in the case of the Japanese beetle we have a 
ioreign insect which was accidentally introduced into this countiy 
apparently free from all of its tiue parasites. It has mulliplicd 
almost without check, and has now become one of the most seiious 
pests in the eastern part of the United States. 

In Japan we find the so-called Japanese beetle, Popillia 
to be common but rarely occurring in suflScient numbers to cause 
serious damage to crops. We also find that there are there several 
true parasites of this beetle, and that these are most effective in 
checking its rapid increase. The logical thing to do in our own 
country, therefore, is to build up a natural balance similar to that 
existing in Japan. This is exactly what the Bureau of Entomology 
has undertaken as one of the control measures against the Japanese 
beetle. 

In 1920 work on the insect enemies of this bef*tle was instituted in 
Japan, where research revealed that it had five common parasites. 
Later, in 1922, investigations were begun in Chosen (Korea). It 
was- found that the true Japanese beetle was not present in that 
country, but that several veiy closely allied forms existed thei^e, ami 
that they had parasitic enemies which could easily be made to 
transfer their attacks to the Japanese beetle. This discovery greatly 
increased the possibility of control in the United States, by adding 
to the number of possible parasites. As species closely allied to the 
Japanese beetle were known to occur in China and India, work was 
extended to include those countries. Since this expansion has 
taken place, shipments of parasites have been received from all of 
the countries mentioned. 


The Introduced Parasites 


The parasites which have been introduced are members of two 
gi’oups of insects, namely, parasitic flies of the family Tachinidae 

and parasitic wasps of the family Tiphiidae. 
Out of 12 or more possible parasites which 
will attack the Japanese beetle, 5 species have 
been established up to the present time (1927). 
Of these, 3 species are flies and 2 are wasjK. 
The flies are particularly interesting becau^'C 
of them strange life cycles, and are worthy of 
individual mention. 

The first fly to be intioduced was Cenieier 
chief ea, (Fig. 130.) It is about as large as 
the common house fly and resembles it super¬ 
ficially. Centeter is a parasite of the adult 
beetle. It lays its eggs on the thorax of the 
beetle just behind the head. Here the eggs 
are ver^" conspicuous (fig. 131) and thus aid materially when observa¬ 
tions are being made on the natural spread and establishment of the 
parasite. The eggs hatch in from 36 to 48 hours after deposition. 
The yoimg laiwa, or maggot, drills directly downward through its 
eggshell and tlirough the thorax of the beetle, whose body it enters 
without at any time exposing itself externally. The laiwa develops 
rapidly. At first it feeds in the thorax of the host but finally 
migrates to the abdomen. The death of the beetle occurs from 



Fjo 130 —Centeter fly, a parasite 
of the Japanese beetle. 6 
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five to seven days after the 
egg is laid. One ieniale 
fly has ])een known to pro- 
dueo as many as 02 eggs. 
Just prior to death the 
be(‘tle l)ui iesitself in the soil. 
Tlie CViiteter maggot then 
kills it, and about two to 
four days later it lonns its 
piipanilm, in which it 
}>ass(‘s the winter. There is 
only OTIC brood of flies each 
year. 

The Centeter fly was first 
established in New Jersey 
in 1923, and it has spread 
rapidly but thinly over an 
area of approximately 75 
square miles. Several years 
more 'will be necessary be¬ 



fore its importance can be Fiq m—Eggs of Oenteter fly on Japanese beetles Xl^a 

definitely determined. In 

the central part of the area parasitism runs as high as 10 per cent 
at the beginning of the beetle season, although dropping very rapidly 
as the season advances. In northern Japan, where it is normally 
found, it parasitizes from 40 to 80 per cent of the Japanese beetles in 
certain districts. 


Parasite Important in Japan 



L 

Flu. 1J2 —Piottona fly, a p^irasite of the Japanese beetle 
grub X 3 


Pmsena siherita (fig. 132), the 
second fly to be introduced, is 
ojf considerable importance in 
Japan, where it parasitizes 
about 10 per cent of the grubs. 
This fly does not deposit eggs, 
but produces 800 to 1,000 or 
more living maggots, which are 
laid on the surface of the soil 
in grub-infested areas. The 
newly deposited maggot cntei-s 
the soil and burrows around in 
search of beetle grubs. Upon 
coming in contact with one, the 
maggot bores directly into it 
through the body wall, and fi¬ 
nally becomes attached to the 
breathing tubes of the host, 
from which it obtains its air 
supply. Its growth is arrested 
in the fall of the year after its 
Qrsi molt, and is not completed 
until early summer. At this 
time the maggot grows rapidly, 
and develops at the expense of 
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its host, which it soon kills. (Fig. 133.) Its period ot pupation, or 
resting stage, la«ts about 22 days; then it changes to a fly. There 
is only one generation a year, and the adult flies occur during July 
and early August. 

Although numerous attempts had been made to establish the 
Prosena fly there was no evidence of success until a fertile female 

was taken in the field in July, 
1927. The recovery, later in 
season, of puparia from 
j r beetle larvae gave further 

i " evidence of its establishment. 

^ liberations of imported 

material will be continued, 
however. 

Fig 133—Prosena fly miggnt emerging fiom Tapinese The Korean fly Desrio 

beptiegrub X 2 ttalis (fig. 134) was first 

found by the writer in Chosen (Korea) in May, 1922. In general, 
itb life history is somewhat like that of the Prosena fly, except that 
Dexia has three generations a year in its native land and parasitizes 
several species of beetles. These differences in its habits have caused 
considerable conjecture as to 


V 


\ 


whether it could be established 
in America, and whether, if es¬ 
tablished, it would be of much 
value as a parasite of the 
Japanese beetle. The first lib¬ 
eration of this species was 
made at Haddonfield, N. J., 
in July, 192C, and consisted 
of 1,352 adult flies. Extensive 
scon tings were carried on dur¬ 
ing the following season to 
determine if the species had 
survived the winter. The 
first recovery, made on Au¬ 
gust 3, 1927, was follow^ed by 
others. These recoveries lead 
the writer to believe that the 
species is now firmly estab¬ 
lished, and that in the fuiui’e 
it will prove to be of great im¬ 
portance. 

Habits of Parasitic Wasps 


/ 



Ficr 131 —Dmu fly, a parasite of Ihe Japanese liootlo 
grub X3 


As the habits of the several tiphiid wasps which form the second 
group of parasites of the Japanese beetle are similar, it will be nec¬ 
essary to give only one life history as an example. In this group 
all the females deposit their eggs on the grubs of the beetle. The 
wasps are black and look much like winged ants of rather large size, 
being about one-half to three-fourths of an inch in length. (Fig. 
135.) The female w^asp spends much of her time in the soil, search¬ 
ing for beetle grubs. When she finds one she stings it, and during 
the temporary paralysis which ensues she deposits a single egg, 
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attaching it finnly to the body of the grub. When the grub re¬ 
covers it begins to feed, and it continues to do so for some time 
after the egg of the parasite has hatched. Meanwhile the Tiphia 
larva feeds upon the vital 
fluids of its host and consumes 


it in about 15 to 20 days. (Fig. 
136.) It then spins a silken 
cocoon in the soil and remains 
in it until the following season, 
when it transforms into a wasp, 
and the life cycle is thus started 
again. In Japan it was found 
that these wasps commonly 
parasitize about 10 to 15 per 
cent of the beetle grubs. 

Two species of this group 
have been established here. One, 
Tiphm popilliavora, appears in 
late summer, while the other, T, 
vernalis, occurs in the spring. 
The former was found to bo es- 



1 {*» — Tip} m popilho jora \ parasitic w isp whicU 
it I tlie J ap meso beet le gi ub. X i 


tablished during the summer of 1926, and has since spread, so that its 
range covers more than a square mile of territory, within which it 
is extremely abundant. It is estimated that this species effects a 
parasitism of at least 10 per cent in the vicinity of Kivertoii, N. J, 
Prom the mother colony 11 new colonies have 
been started, one of which is located at West- 
bury, N. Y., in the region infested with 
another introduced pest, the Asiatic beetle, 
A Anomala orlentalis. As T, vervaUs wasostab- 
lishod only in the summer of 1927, it is still 
too early to report its progress. 

The problem of building up a natural bal¬ 
ance is a difficult one. Much care must be 


Pro 33f)~Tii)iiniuvabeUmK taken to introduce only the true beneficial 
on Japanese beetle grub, xi of the insect to be controlled. The 

establishment of these is often very difficult because of their com¬ 
plicated life cycles and of the Ions? distances which the parasites 
must be shipped. The cfrectiveness of any species can be determined 
only by actual iTitroduction and trial. 

J. L. King. 


J OHNSON Hay Market Johnson grass is the principal hay crop 
Unsatisfactory; Cure of the black prairie belt of Alabama and 
in Producers’ Hands Mississippi, and in many sections of this 

beltit occupies the land almost to the ex¬ 
clusion of other crops. It is also important—though less extensively 
produced—in the vicinity of Augusta, Ga., in several sections of 
Texas, and in a few other localities of the South. In those sections 
in which it occupies extensive acreages of land it may be regarded as 
a fixture, for the difficulty attending its eradication renders such 
land undesirable for the production of com, cotton, or other inter¬ 
tilled crops. From an economic standpoint the production of market 
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hay appears to offer the most practical solution for the utilization of 
land that is alicady occupied by Johnson grass. 

At the piesent time the market for Johnson hay is in an imsatis- 
factoiy condition. The shipping of quantities of low-grade hay 
has KsiJted in such a prejudice against the product that in scuno 
maikets there is no demand for even the best quality of Johnson 
hay. ObMously this fjiejudice must overcome before Jobn^^on 
hay < tin hope to enjoy its rightful place in the market. The future 
of the Johnson-hay business is in the hands of the producers, and a 
healthy demand for the product can be levived only by keeping the 
weedy, trashy, and damaged hay off the maiket and by shipping 
only such qumity of prodm*t as will meet the market demands. 

^ Several methods of preparing Johnson hay for market are prac¬ 
ticed. Produceis are generally agreed that Johnson grass sliould be 
cut before it is^ fully headed out, but they differ widely in the jr 
practices in curing and baling. Some pioducers cure in the s'Wuth 
and windrow and bale direct fiom the windrow; others put the cured 
hay in cocks and bale after it has stood in the cock for several 
and others stack their hay and let it go through a sweat before baling. 
The most common are the -windrow baling and the stacldng methods; 

producers are di^dded in opinion as to which of these methods 
is preleiable. The question as to whether -windrow baling or stack¬ 
ing ic the better method depends largely on the season oi the year, 
laboi supply, and available storage loom for baled hay. 

The Stacking Method 

The stacking method requires a greater Total amount of labor but 
is generally preferable when the supply of labor is short at harvest 
time, or where ample storage room tor the baled hay is not available. 
This method is more common on those fanns where the production 
of hay is a minor enterprise, or of comparable importance with one 
01 more other enterprises. Hay that is properly cured and put up 
in weli-biiilt stacks will remain in good condition for some time and, 
when baled, may be shipped wth no danger of going out of conditicui 
while in transit. On the other hand, poorly stacked hay is likely 
to spoil and be unfit for market. 

The windrow baling method is generally practiced by prodiueis 
with whom hay is the principal enteiprise and whose farms are 
organized and equipped to handle the crop in an efficient and expedi¬ 
tious manner. Tins method calls for an ample supply of labor at 
haivest tune, and for adequate storage room for the baled hay. 
Hay of the best quality can be produced by this method, but only 
by the most careful attention to cuiing before baling and to the 
subsequent stoiing of the baled hay. Hay baled from the windrow 
should never be shipped immediately after baling, for it will heat in 
transit. The bales should be put in storage and stacked on ends or 
edges with air spaces between the bales to allow for the circulation 
of air, and should be restacked in the course of three or four days. 

, this practice is followed the hay will remain in good condition 
with httie danger of heating. Windrow baled hay should remain 
ID storage for at least 20 days before shipping. 


M. A. Ckosby. 
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I AMB Price Changes From the time the first tender Easter 
Usually Controlled lambs from California come on the 
wJ by Very Few Factors market in early spring until the last fat 

lambs from the Corn Belt are cleaned 
up a year later there is always soniething doing on the lamb market. 
Prices change frequently. Knowing what lambs are selling for at 
one time does not go very far toward telling a farmer or a rancher 
what they may bring a short time later. 

Statistical studies of lamb prices show, however, that the price of 
lambs is largely controlled by a few factors. Considering only aver¬ 
age prices, these factors have accounted for 95 per cent of the price 
changes from month to month for the last 20 years. It seems reason¬ 
able to assume therefore that they will continue to be important 
factors in the lamb market. 

The price of wool itself has an important bearing on lamb prices, 
especially during the winter and early spring when fed lambs carrying 
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a heavy fleece are marketed. After the lambs begin to be shorn 
before marketing this factor loses its importance. 

Where the lambs came from has but little effect op the price of the 
dressed carcass. Whether the lamb was born on the Texas plains 
and fattened on Colorado beet pulp, or whether he was born in the 
Idaho valleys, followed tlie springtime vegetation up the mountains 
as the simuner advanced and then moved down the other side of 
the divide and on east to market as fall came on and the forest¬ 
grazing season ended, or even whether he lived a prosaic life on a 
Corn-Belt farm where he was lambed, weaned, ana fattened, seems 
to make very little difference to consumers. Once the lambs are 
sold and slaughtered, they largely lose their identity; and the quantity 
and quality of meat to be sold largely determines the price which the 
carcasses will bring. 

Figure 137 illustrates how markedly lamb prices respond to differ¬ 
ences in the quantity slaughtered. In March, 1926, with 0.41 pound 
of lamb produced (under inspected slaughter) per capita of popula¬ 
tion, dressed lamb brought only 21 cents per poxmd at Chicago on 
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tlie average. During the following months slaughter decreased to 
between 0.31 and 0.34 pound per capita, and dressed-lamb prices 
advanced to around 27 cents. In the fall, with increasing slaughter, 
prices declined well below 25 cents again. 

Statistical analysis shows that such changes in the supply of lamb 
from month to month cause, on the average, about two-thirds as 
much change in the price of dressed lamb—that is, if the quantity 
slaughtered increases 10 per cent, dressed-lamb prices usually go 
down about 6 percent; whereas if the quantity decreases 20 per cent 
prices go up about 12 per cent. This relation holds true for changes 
in monthly lamb slaughter within the range from 0.3 to 0.6 ot a 
pound of dressed lamb (produced under inspected slaughter) for each 
person in &e United States. 

Supply Not the Only Factor 

Supply is not the only factor that causes changes in price. Thus, 
in June, 1926, slaughter increased, yet prices advanced. For one 
thing the consumer demand for lamb changes through the year; it 
is highest in June and lowest in December. About 15 per cent more 
dressed lamb can be sold in June than in December if wholesale prices 
are the same both months. 

Other factors, such as the price of steers and of hogs, also have 
some influence on lamb prices, since lamb competes to a certain 
extent with these pi’oducts for a place in the diet. These factors are 
relatively unimportant, however, compared w'ith changes in lamb 
supply. The growth of population has a bearing on the demand for 
lamb, for the demand increases at almost exactly the same rate as 
population according to the statistical analysis. 

Besides these specific factors, lamb prices are influenced by other 
factors such as the general prosperity of consumers and the purchas¬ 
ing pow'er of money. Thus in 1920, when the general level of all 
prices was high because money was cheap, lambs were also high, 
even though the supply was large. The prosperity of consumers is 
reflected in lamb prices, 10 per cent reduction in business activity 
causing about 1 per cent reduction in lamb prices. 

Same Factors Operative for Long Period 

All of these factors taken together account for over 95 per cent of 
the changes in the average price from month to month. Since lamb 
prices are responsive to changes in supplies and other economic 
factors, the only way that ranchers and farmers can judge what 
changes are liliely to take place in the lamb market is by studying 
the economic factors which determine lamb prices. Information on 
the lamb situation, such as the size of the iamb crop and the number 
of lambs on feed, which is being published from time to time, and 
the semiannual sheep outlook statements, both issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, give the lamb producer a reliable indi¬ 
cation of the future of the lamb market, and so help him to plan his 
operations on a rational basis. 


MoRDECAI EzEKIEIi. 
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I AMB Prices Show The live lamb markets in the United 
Quality and Orderly States are largely governed by condi- 
^ Selling Necessary tions in the dressed-lamb trade in New 

York City. Almost one-third of the 
total United States inspected slaughter of sheep and lambs is con¬ 
sumed in the New York metropolitan district which requires about 
10,000 lambs daily. This district demands high-grade lambs and 
discriminates sharply against those of inferior quality. 

The Jersey City live-lamb market which is adjacent to New York 
City is one of the important market centers and as New York 
slaughterers patronize it extensively it quickly reflects any changes 
in the dressed-lamb trade. Jei*soy City is the principal outlet for 
lambs raised in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and other important 
native lamb-producing States, A few years ago these States mar¬ 
keted many inferior and low-grade lambs at Jersey City. When 
such supplies became excessive at that market, as often happened 
around the end of June and in early July, prices became demoralized 
and this in turn affected markets elsewhere. These erratic market 
conditions resulted in frequent losses to both shippers and slaiighterei's, 
consequently in 1922 the Department of Agriculture was requested 
to study the situation with a view to finding a remedy. The solution 
appeared to lie in developing a more orderly movement of lambs to 
market and in improving the quality of the product. This, however, 
could be eflected only by getting lamb producers themselves to take 
action. 

^ Improving the quality of the lambs necessitated using bettor rams, 
giving better care to the ewes before and after lambing, using the 
best preventives against parasitic infestation, dockmg all lambs and 
castrating ram lambs to be raised for market. 

Educational Campaign Required 

Getting the lamb producer to do those things necessitated an 
educational campaign by means of actual demonstrations and much 
publicity. The Univci*sity of Kentucky had already started such a 
campaign and was getting such excellent results that Kentucky lambs 
were acquiring a national reputation for quality and were topping 
the market. ^ West Virginia and Tennessee soon followed Kentac*ky^s 
load by placing lamb spe<‘ialists in the field to work direct with pro¬ 
ducers. Tennessee “standardized lambs” soon acquired a reputa¬ 
tion equal to that of the best Kentucky lambs and had the advantage 
of reaching the market a few weeks earlier. Virginia not to be 
outdone, also placed a specialist in the field to carry on lamb-improve¬ 
ment demonstrations and in cooperation with the Jersey City trade 
interests conducted purebred ram sales which enabled its producers 
to buy purebred rams at reasonable prices. 

With the lamb-improvement work well under way in the early 
lamb-producing States it was only a short time until the effects 
were very noticeable at the Jersey City and New York markets. 
No longer is there the universal complaint about an oversupply of 
inferior lambs and demoralized markets, ^ Sopae producers who are 
determined to follow old methods still raise inferior lambs but the 
great majority see the advantage of producing a high-quality prod¬ 
uct and are falling rapidly ia Ime. With continued attention given 
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to the lamb-improYement work and a little more attention given to 
effecting an orderly movement of lambs to market, the widely 
fluctuating markets at Jersey City will soon be a memory of the past. 

C. A. Burmeistee, 

I AMBS To-day Show Forty years ago the housewife bought 
Much Improvement very little lamb because little was 
Over Past Quality offered for sale. Most of the sheep 
slaughtered then were from 4 to 8 years 
of age and were mostly of merino or fine-wool breeds. Total whole¬ 
sale slaughter at that time was less than half that of the present day 
even though flock numbers were probably as large or larger. Sheep 
were then raised almost wholly for their wool, whereas now they are 
kept primarily for raising market lambs. 

Instead of buying heavy mutton of uncertain age and flavor which 
carries excessive fat, the modem housewife buys lamb chops and 
leg and breast of lamb, obtained from the tender carcasses of lambs 
ranging from 4 to 12 months of age. Lambs of this age now consti¬ 
tute at least 80 per cent of the market supply of all sheep. These 
market lambs come mostly from the mutton-type breeds or crosses 
between the wool and mutton types. When in good flesh condition 
these lambs yield meat that is considered a real luxury by meat 
connoisseurs. 

Under the modem system of sheep raising the consumer is assured 
a steady supply of fresh lamb throughout the year even though 75 
per cent of the annual lamb crop is bom in March, April, and May. 
Lambs bom in the late fall and early winter reach market in the early 
spring, but they represent only a small part of the market supply at 
that time. Some of these extremely early lambs are given special 
care and attention and are marketed as '^hothouse’’ lambs. 

Spring Lambs Marketed May and June 

The bulk of the so-called spring lambs, those marketed direct from 
their mothers, reach market during May and June. Lamias reaching 
market in the summer and fall are usually marketed off grass. Almost 
half of the yearly market receipts axTive during the four months, 
August to November, inclusive. Fortunately for both producer and 
consumer, not all of the lambs reaching market duiing that period are 
slaughtered immediately. Many of them are taken back to the 
country to be fattened on grain, alfalfa, and other feed and returaed 
to market for slaughter during the winter and early spring, thus 
giving the consumer a year-round supply of lamb. 

About 65 per cent of the Nation’s lamb crop is raised in 13 Western 
States. Such lambs are raised under open-range conditions and are 
known in the trade as ''westerns.” Those raised in California are the 
first to reach market in the spring, but the buUi of the western lambs 
are marketed in the summer and fall. From them are selected 
most of the lambs which are returned to feed lots for fattenmg for the 
winter and early spring markets. 

Lambs raised from small farm flocks in the Com Belt and eastern 
half of the country aTe known generally as "natives,” and because 
they usually are xmsatisfactory for feeding purposes most of them are 
sold for slaughter as soon as they reach desirable market weights* 
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The first native lambs to reach market arrive in May from Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, and usually they are in great demand as 
spring lambs. Practically all the native lambs are marketed by the 
end of October although scattering shipments are made in November 
and De<'ember, 

In the late fall and early winter, market receipts include a large 
number of ^Vomc-backs.’^ Thcbe represent lambs which were 
bought earlier as feeders and sent out to clean up stubble fields and 
farm roughage. Supplies from Januaiy to early April consist mostly 
of f<Hl lambs from the Corn Belt and the commercial feeding areas 
of Colorado and western Nebraska. These fed lambs are older and 
heavier than those marketed at other seasons and sometimes are in 
less demand because of their weight although they rank high in 
quality and finish. 

One Hundred Million Dollars Yearly for Slaughter Lambs 

Lambs sold for slaughter bring producers more than $100,000,000 
annually. At least 50 per cent of the inspected slaughter is consumed 
in the industrial East, comprising the region oast of Ohio and north 
of the Potomac River. New York City alone takes almost oiie-third 
of the supply. Fifteen per cent of the slaughter is consumed in the 
throe Pacific Coast States. The remaining 35 per cent is consumed 
in the other 34 States. If per capita consumption in these States 
equaled that in the East and on the PaciSo coast a great many more 
lambs would have to be raised to meet the demand. 

C. A. Burmeistisr. 

1 AND-USE Changes The nine years since the World War 
Point to Lessening constitute one of the most extraordinary 
^ Need of Expansion periods in the history of American agri¬ 
culture. Never before have statistics 
shown a contraction in the agricultural area. Yet, despite the 
decrease of 13 million acres of crop land between 1919 and 1924 
indicated by the census, it appears that at no time since 1900 has 
agricultural production increased at so rapid a rate as in these years 
since the World War. This is the more extraordinary in view also 
of the decrease in the number of farm animals, in the number of 
farms, in the farm population, and in the prices of many farm 
products. 

Apparently, the introduction of the automobile and the tractor, 
with associated machinery, and the influences exerted by the various 
agoucies for the promotion of agriculture—the agricultural press, the 
farm organizations, the agricultural colleges, extension services and 
experiment stations, the State departments of agriculture, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and other organizations-j-sup- 
ported by stern economic necessity, have led to the adoption of 
imi)roved agricultural practices more rapidly than in any previous 
period. 

These years since the World War may be characterized briefly as 
a period of accelerated mechanization of agriculture, with a resultant 
release for other uses of 16 to 20 million ^res of crop laud formerly 
required to feed the horses and mules which have been x^eplaced^ by 
tractors and autonaobiies, and of increasing eflGiciency of production, 
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especially ia the amouat of milk and pork produced per unit of feed 
consumed. 

The increase in total production of the crops (for stock feed, 
human food, and industrial uses) was nearly 5 per cent, or much less 
than the increase in population. As tot^ crop acreage decreased 
slightly, it might appear that a notable increase in acre yields occurred. 
A statistical study indicates, however, that about two-thirds of this 
increase in crop production is owing to a shift from the less productive 
crops per acre toward the more productive. A decrease occurred in 
the acreage of wheat, as in all the cereals, and in the nonleguminous 
hay crops, whereas the acreage of cotton, alfalfa, clover, fruits, and 
vegetables increased notably. 

Geographic Shifts in Production 

Equally significant have been the geographic shifts in production 
of the crops. An almost universal decrease in the acreage of the 



Fig. 138,—Decrease in total acreage of harvested crops, 1919-1021 


crops, as a whole, is shown by the recent census in the originally 
forested eastern portion of the United States, especially high propor¬ 
tionately in the hilly sections, and an increase, not quite so large, in 
the prairie and Great Plains regions. Apparently the more favorable 
conditions for the use of large-scale machinery on the level lands of 
the West, and the development of drought-resistant varieties of 
crops, have promoted the development of crop production in these 
regions, despite the occasional occurrence of drought, at the sacrifice 
of much of the poorer or less level land in the Eastern States. (Figs. 
138 and 139.) 

The census shows a decrease in com acreage, for instance, in almost 
every county east of a line from Lafayette, Ind., to central Missouri 
and central Oklahoma, and an even more universal and. greater 
increase northwest of this line. Similarly, a heavy decrease in cotton 
acreage is shown in Georgia and South Carolina, but an even greater 
increase in Texas and Oklahoma. An increase also shown along 
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the northern margin of the Cotton Belt, indicating that lesser injury 
by the boll weevil in the western and northern portions of the belt 
has been an important factor in the causing of the shift in acreage. 

The decrease in wheat acreage extended as far west as the eastern 
Dakotas and central Texas, but a small increase, occurred in west¬ 
ern Kansas and eastern Colorado, and in the western Dakotas and 
Montana. Oats decreased in southern Indiana and Illinois, Missouri, 
Oldahoma, and Texas, but the increase in acreage was much larger 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. Only in hay is a slight but rather 
general decrease in acreage indicated m the prairie and Great Plains 
regions and an increase in Missouri, southern Illinois, Ohio, and the 
Northeastern States. 

About two-thirds of the increase in agricultural production is 
assignable to an increase of animal products. Much food has been 
released by the decrease in horses and mules, especially in the Corn 
Belt and States to the northeast, noi'th, and west. In these North 



Fig. 139.—Increase in total acreage of harvested crops, 1919-1921 


Central and Northeastern States the farm animals are more pro¬ 
ductive, both per head and per unit of feed consumed, than in the 
Southern States and most other parts of the country. The partial 
substitution of tractors and automobiles for horses has had, therefore, 
a secondaiy effect in causing an increased concentration of meat or 
milk production in the Northern States, and as a consequence has 
contributed to a notable increase in the production of milk and meat 
(especially pork) per unit of feed consumed. As the acre-yields of 
the feed crops and the productivity of the pastures are also higher in 
the Northern States than in the Southern States, the use of tractors 
in the North has had a third important effect, that of causing the 
production of more milk and meat on a smaller acreage of land. 

Livestock Changes, by Regions 

The average decrease in number of cattle in Illinois, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, for example, between January 1, 1920, and January 1, 
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1927, according to the estimates of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was 15 per cent, and the increase in hogs was 14 per cent, 
whereas in the 12 States south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and 
the Alissouri-Arkansas boundary, where the average value per head 
is only al)out three-fifths as large as in these Corn-Belt States, the 
decrease in cattle averaged 25 per cent, and in hogs averaged 42 per 
cent. The increase in number of dairy cows and heifers in New York, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota was 1 per cent, whereas in the States south 
of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and the ^lissouri-Arkansas line, 
where the average value per head is less than three-fifths as much 
as in the three Northern States, the decrease in number was 11 per 
cent. 

Doubtless the heavy reduction of livestock in the South has been 
owing in part to the competition of the cotton crop, and crop com¬ 
petition may be a factor in other parts of the country. But on 
many farms in the South, and also in the West and North, the heavy 
liquidation of beef cattle and hogs has probably been necessary to 
meet taxes, debts, interest payments, and living expenses; and, in 
general, the less productive the animals the heavier has been the 
liquidation. 

It is inevitable that the substitution of tractors and automobiles 
for horses and mules will continue for several years, for not half 
enough colts are being raised to replace the horses and mules that die. 
The continued concentration of meat and milk production on the 
rich lands of the Corn Belt and the States to the northeast, north, 
and west, where tractors are replacing horses, appears certain. This 
means greater production per acre, per head, and per unit of feed 
consumed. In addition, losses from disease will probably continue 
to diminish, and better feeding, especially the greater use of legumes, 
will become widespread. More cattle also are hkely to be slaughtered 
at an earlier age, thus increasing the production per unit of feed con¬ 
sumed; the quality of the farm animals will probably continue to 
improve. All these things increase production without increasing 
the acreage required to feed the livestock. 

Since 70 per cent of the crop land and all the vast acreage of pasture 
in the United States are used to feed livestock, it is evident that the 
decreasing number of homes and mules and increasing production of 
meat and milk per unit of food consumed is gi*eatly diminishing the 
need for expanding the agricultural area as population increases. 

0- E. Baker. 


I AND-VALUE Decline During the last six years of drastic 
in Mid-West Greater readjustments in farm products, 
than Drop in Earnings prices, and farm real-estate values, 

what has occurred in the relationship 
of land earnings to land values? Are land values changing so as to 
yield a larger rate of retmm than formerly, or a lower rate? 

An earlier investigation by this department® showed that farm 
real-estate values in relation to earnings w^ere neither the same for aU 
sections of the United States nor the same in any given section of 
the country from one year to the next. 


» Chambers, C. B. relation op land income to land vaxtje, U. S. Dept, of Agri, Bnl. No. 1224. 
132 1924. 
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The Situation in Iowa 

What is the situation to-day? Complete data for other sections 
of the country are not yet available, but preliminary conapilations 
for 1925 have been made for the 44 Iowa counties covered in a 1920 
study. Results of the two investigations, both made by the Division 
of Land Economics from unpublished data furnished by the Bureau 
of the Census, are given in Table 10. 

Table 10 .—Average cash rent, real-estate value, and ratio of rent to value in 
44 selected counties in Iowa, Preliminary data from census, 1920 and 1925^ 


Item 

Average amount 
per acre of item 
specified 

Ratio of rent to 
value of land and 
buildings 

3920 

1923 

1920 

J925 

Grobs flash rents _ _ _ ___ 

$8.28 
$1.23 
$7. 05 
$0. 72 
$0. 33 
$244.36 
5, 442 

$7.03 
$1.48 
$5. 55 
$0 76 
$4. 79 
$143. 03 
3,400 

Ppt cent 
a i 

Pci cent 
4.9 

^ __-_ 

Rents aRfir taxes _ __ _ 

2 9 

3.9 

nf LnilHinffS ^ __ 

Rents after taxes, depreciation and upkeep. 

Value of leal estate (land and buildings). 

bluni her of - - _- 

io 

3.4 





1 Farms of one-year tenants unrelated to landlord, 
s Estimated fiom State leports, 

8 3 per cent of building value. Rato obtained from farm-management surveys. 


The relationship of values to earnings in 1925 in Iowa was quite 
different than in 1920. The rate of return has been a widening one. 
In other words, Iowa land values have fallen more than have Iowa 
land earnings. Apparently the trend is just the opposite of that 
which operated in the first 20 years of the century. 

What is the significance of this apparent change in trend? In the 
first place, it probably signifies in part, at least, a readjustment 
toward what would seem to be a sounder value structure. Certainly 
a not return of 2 per cent on the capital value is a rather low rate, 
especially for beginning owner operatoi's who are attempti^ to 
purchase thoir farms on borrowed 5 and 6 per cent money. Three 
and ono-half per cent will make the overhead .somewhat less of a 
burden. Four ])or cent would be a still sounder ratio. In any event, 
in view of a current land bank rate of 5 per cent on conservative 
first mortgages, the present rate of return as judged from these pre¬ 
liminary results is still none too high. 

Increasing Margin of Safety 

Prom the point of view of mortgage lenders and other suppliers of 
investment money, this increasing margin of safety to the extent to 
which it represents a genuine readjustment, can but be a favorable 
indication. To prospective purchasers of farm lands, either for 
operation or for nonoperative investment, this yield trend must 
appear in an increasingly favorable light. 

Again, students of our agricultural problems have frequently 
commented to the effect that the farmer ^s standard of living has been 
sacrificed all too frequently in the purchase of land. Higher incomes 

8477^—28-27 
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have frequently gone into the purchase of more land instead of into 
more of the comforts of life. Lpd thus bid up in price by farmers 
of means frequently has resulted in increasing the difficulties confront¬ 
ing young farmers who wish to purchase farms for operation. An¬ 
other phase of the situation, has been the frequent sacrifice of an 
adequate standard of living brought upon young farm families in 
their attempts to “pay out'' on high-priced land. 

The Price of Ownership 

From the viewpoint of agricultural welfare as a whole there is yet 
another aspect of the matter. The evils of tenancy have often been 
emphasized. But even ownership may be purchased at too high a 
price. A continuously narrowing income-ratio accompanying an 
upward course of values may finally reach a point at which the 
advantages of ovmership may be more than offset by the compara¬ 
tively higher financial returns of tenancy.*’ 

Certain qualifications are to be noted. The available data are 
for Iowa only. The underlying operative forces in the first 20 years 
of the century in Iowa, however, appeared to be typical of what 
went on in surrounding Corn-Belt States, though frequently with 
less intensity. It is likely, therefore, that what has been going on 
during the last six years m Iowa has been going on in adjacent 
Corn-Belt States. 

In the second place the point may well be made that if a pro¬ 
gressively narrowing income ratio of* the pre-war and war period 
was brought about by bidding up values in anticipation of even 
liigher incomes and values stdl later, then peiliaps the widening 
ratio of the postwar period is brought about by fanners who are 
“discounting" still further declines in income. That may be true. 
Certainly at present writing one can not say with assurance that the 
bottom has been reached in Corn-Belt land values, but the probabili¬ 
ties seem to point toward the conclusion that a substantial element 
in the new trend is a genuine readjustment of values toward a sounder 
relationship to income. 

Cash Rents as Measure of Earnings 

In the third place, cash rents are assumed to be an adcqualo and 
representative meabure of the earnings attributable to the real 
estate as such. The extent to which this is true, requires further 
investigation. In Iowa, however, where entire farms, rented for 
cash, constituted some 17 per cent of the total farm acreage in 1925, 
cash rents are probably a fairly representative measure of the valu¬ 
ation competitively placed upon a single year's use of the real estate. 
Data in Table 10 are for farms of one-year tenants who are not 
related to their landlords. These are considered to represent com¬ 
petitive market rents as closely as possible, the lowering effect of 
kinship and length of tenure being eliminated in so far as the data 
permit. 

And finally, sight must not be lost of the fact that the gains of the 
apparent new alignment are small compensation to those former 
owners whose equities have been wiped out by the depression. The 


9 For an example of this see Oeat, L O., and Lloyd, O. O. faem-land values in iowa. XT. S. DeDfc. 
Agn. Bol. No. 874. 46 p , illus , 1920, 
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readjustment toward a better basis for the industry as a whole have 
been at the expense of tremendous individual losses. Comment has 
frequently been made that the farmer is also a real estate speculator. 
That may be rather an overstatement of the case. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that no farm purchaser can escape the fact that he makes 
a commitjneiit in something which may or may not be worth what 
he paid for it 5, 10, or 20 years later. Land may "'stay put/' but 
land values do not. And ordinarily that commitment represents 
from two-thirds to four-fifths of the owner-operator’s entire capital 
requirement—for many it represents their entire lifetime’s “stake.” 
Obvioubly the shifting nature of the farm investment can not be 
e/aded, nor the further fact that land values may rim away from 
earnings. Paying too much now, on the assumption that future 
increases will make up for it later, seems an uncertain business. 
If the assumptions are unrealized, the seller loses. If realized, the 
new purchaser starts with the handicap of a low rate of return on bis 
iu>"ostment. Might not the industry be better off, all around, if the 
postwar readjustment, purchased at a cost of such heavy individual 
los-^es, couhl bo made a thorough and complete one, and the behavior 
of values, and their relation to income, l)e accordecl more recognition 
fcluiii they have at times received in the past? 

E. H. WiECKING. 

I ARCH CANKER, New Lurking in a small area in eastern 
Unwanted Immigrant, Massachusetts is a newly imported 
jJl Attacks Fir and Pine tree disease which before it ends its 

career in North America may cost 
this continent hundreds of millions of dollars. It is the European 
larch canker, a disease long laiown in Europe and native there, which 
in the last hundred years has caused great damage to the native larch 
of Europe. 

If in America this disease would continue to limit its attentions 
to the various kinds of larch, its appearance here would not be a 
matter of alann. The eastern North American larch, tamarack or 
hackmatack, as it is best known in New' England,is widely distributed, 
practically covering the north of the continent from New England to 
British (''olumbia and xilaska, but it is not at present a valuable tree 
and is subject to the ])eriodical atta<*ks of a sciious insect enemy, a 
sawfly. The two western lar<*hes, ocmirriug niaiiily in Idaho, Wash¬ 
ington, and Montana, arc locally valuable timber trees, but their 
range is limited. The European larch is planted in the East in in¬ 
creasing numbers, but the Japanese larch could be substituted for it 
in pra(‘tically every case, and the Japanese larch is resistant to the 
canker. 

But, as is so often the case with an introduced disease, the larch 
canker is not behaving in Massachusetts quite as it does in Europe. 
It is not only attacking European and American larches, as would be 
expected, but is also attacking planted Douglas fir with great viru¬ 
lence. (Fig. 140.) What is even more unexpected, it has attacked 
planted trees of western yellow pine. Douglas fir is perhaps the most 
important single species of forest tree in North America, and western 
yellow pine is widely distributed and valuable. Any disease that 
could make serious inroads on either of these trees would quickly 
assume the proportions of a national calamity. 
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It may seem a far cry from a few dead planted trees in eastern 
Massachusetts to the great natural forests of the Pacific coast and 
Rocky Mountains. But the tamarack, already attacked by the dis¬ 
ease, forms a natural bridge, continuous across Canada, from these 
few infected trees in the East to the Douglas fir, western yellow pine, 
and western laich. 

The European larch canker is a bark disease of the same general 
type as the chestnut blight, which it strongly resembles. On Euro¬ 
pean larch it girdles and quickly Idlls 
young trees, but is not inclined to girdle 
older ones completely. Instead it forms 
one or more permanent cankers on the 
trunk, spoiling the tree for timber and pro¬ 
ducing weak spots at which the tree readily 
breaks under stress of v, ind or snow. In 
Europe the disease is distinctly favored by 
moist or foggy climate, which is the pre¬ 
vailing climate of those parts of the Pacific 
coast where Douglas fir grows best. 

Up to October, 1927, the European larch 
canker has been found only in an area in 
eastern Massachusetts about 14 miles long 
by 4 wide. If it has not been introduced 
in any other place within attacldng dis¬ 
tance ot the hackmatack, and is really 
lestricled to this small area, it might stiU 
be possible to stamp it out, although both 
the practical and technical difficulties of 
such an undertaldng would be sciious. 
But whatever is done must be done soon, 
for if the disease once becomes established 
in the tamarack of northern New England 
and Canada it will be beyond practical 
control and will spread unhindered to the Pacific coast. 

Haven Metcalf. 



Fig 240 —\ youLii £5 Douplas fir at- 
tfiieked by European larch candor 
Pitch from the canker shows white 
m the picture 


I EGAL Work of the The legal work of the United States Dopart- 
Department Has ment of Agriculture is performed imder the 
1 ^ Extreme Range direction of the solicitor, who is assisted by 
a corps of lawyers, each of whom specializes 
in partinilar activities of the department. Some of those assistants 
are stationed permanently away from Washington, to expedite the 
settlement of legal controversies in which the department is involvecl 
or to give legal advise to administrative officers. The variety of 
legal matters passed upon by the solicitor’s office is surprising. 
Hundreds of criminal cases arise each year under the statutes admin¬ 
istered by the department. Numerous cases are prepared for the 
redress of civil wrongs suffered by the United States in connection 
with its property. Equitable relief is often sought and many con¬ 
stitutional questions are considered. Many constitutional precedents 
.are the result of actions in which the United States was a party. 
Cases involving such questions must be painstakingly prepared, since 
the validity oi the laws involved is at stake. 
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Ordinarily the authority of the department is questioned by an 
individual or a group of individuals, but controversies occasionally 
arise between the United States and a State. Such was the case 
recently when the Government brought an action to restrain certain 
officials of the State of Arizona from interfering wdth employees of 
the United States in the contemplated removal of deer from the 
Grand Canyon National Game Preserve in Arizona. The plan of 
the department to remove the deer conflicted with the laws of the 
State. The lands in the game preserve were within the Kaibab 
National Forest. Owing to certain natural barriers surrounding the 
forest and game preserve, as well as by virtue of protective measures 
in their behalf maintained by the United States, the deer on the 
preserve had increased so rapidly that they were causing great injury 
to the public lands by overbrowsing and killing various forms of 
forest growth, and also were starving. Starvation is said to have 
caused the death of approximately 10,000 deer since 1924. 

Seeking a remedy, the United States, through the department, gave 
the game warden of Arizona permission to drive 5,000 doer from the 
reserve. This plan, as well as other undertakings to reduce the 
number of deer on the preserve, met with failure. Finally, the 
department, as a last resort, determined to issue permits to hunters 
to kill a prescribed number of deer for the purpose of disposing of 
10,000 of the animals. Throe of these authorized hunters were 
arrested by a State officer and charged with the possession of deer in 
closed season, contrary to the laws of Arizona. 

State Ownership of Game Claimed 

Subsequently the governor of the State, through an executive order, 
asserted State ownership of all wild animals and birds in the State. 
The United States claimed a constitutional right to deal with the 
situation existing on the national forest and game preserve in its own 
way, without regard to the laws of Arizona. A decree has been 
handed down by throe Federal judges enjoining the State officials 
from enforcing the State game laws against the oflicers and employees 
of the United States engaged in killing and disposing of the aeer on 
the national forest and game preserve, in accordance with the regu¬ 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture. It is stipulaU^d, however, that 
the decree shall not be construed to authorize the licensing of pj’ivate 
hunters to hunt deer in violation of the laws of the State. The decree 
was a vic/tory for the United States. The case involved novel and 
highly interesting constitutional questions and attracted much 
attention. 

It is not unusual to note in the public press that an officer of the 
United States, during the performance of his official duties, has been 
deprived of his liberty by the peace officers of a State. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is not without its problems in this respect. A 
forest ranger employed by the United States and located in West 
Virginia was required to carry a pistol in the performance of his duties 
as a Federal officer. He was arrested and convicted in Tucker 
County, W. Va., for carrying a pistol contrary to State law and sen¬ 
tenced by the circuit court of that county to six months in jail and 
to pay a fine of $100. 

The ranger was discharged from custody by the judge of the United 
States District Court in a habeas corpus proceeding instituted by the 
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United States. The court held that the ‘‘pistol toting^' law of the 
State could not legally be invoked against a representative of the 
United States who is engaged in duties pertaining to the Federal 
Government, the performance of which necessitates the carrying of 
firearms. The case aroused considerable interest in the department, 
and, as stated in the decree releasing the forest ranger, was viewed 
with much concern by the court. Its conclusion favorable to the 
Federal officer was of great importance not only to this department 
but to other Federal agencies. 

Many Laws Unpopular 

While it is tme that, as a general thing, laws on particular subjects 
are the results of popular demand, many laws are exceedingl 3 ^ unpop¬ 
ular in some quarters. Moreover, the importance of many law^ is 
miderestimated; they are regarded quite generallj" as being trivial. 
This situation is illustrated in the enforcement of the plant quarantine 
act of August 20,1912, which regulates the importation and interstate 
movement of plants and plant products. Insects and plant diseases 
involve a serious risk to agriculture, but for years this accepted truth 
was not given the consideration it deserved. The maximum punish¬ 
ment for a violation of the plant quarantine act is a fine of $500 and 
one year’s imprisonment. Yet, for 20 years after the act was passed, 
the usual penalty imposed was $5 fine and punishment by imprison¬ 
ment was not even suggested. Only a iew years ago, in a case which 
the department regarded as involving a serious danger, the oiTense 
was considered so trivial by the court tliat tlie delendant was nierelj'' 
sentenced to be paroled in the custody of the marshal for one hour. 
Times change, however, and the attitude of the courts has also 
changed concerning the seriousness of violations of this act, as indi¬ 
cated in several instances during the past year. In the recent case 
of United States v. American Railway Express Co., involving the 
interstate shipment of ornamental stock, nursery stock, and farm and 
garden products fi*om a territory quarantined as being infested with 
the Japanese beetle, the seriousness of the offense charged was 
emphasized by the Federal court by the imposition of a fine of $750 
on the three counts involved. In United States v, Pedro C^asLanado, 
a late case in which the defendant was charged with attempting to 
bring avocados with the seed from Mexico to the United vStates, 
pimishment by a fine of $100 or 30 days in jail was prevseribed. Such 
results encourage those charged with the administration and en¬ 
forcement of the law. 

Hazards of Law Enforcement 

Enforcement of some laws and regulations of the department is 
attended by great personal danger and has at times resulted in the 
death of employees. In March, 1927, Forest Clerk WUliam C. White 
was shot to death while assisting in the proposed arrest of a man 
thought to have set fire to the Lincoln National Forest in New Mexico. 
The fire was discovered near the home of a ranchman, under circum¬ 
stances which indicated an incendiary origin. Firearms kept in the 
car of the fire fighters were taken and the fire fighters were fired upon. 
The ranch owner is said to have told neighbors that he would burn the 
forest grass and kill any man who attempted to extinguish the fire. 
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After the shots were fired he was said to have aclcnowledged the act 
and gone into hiding. A sheriff's posse was organized to arrest him. 
Forest Clerk White drove the automobile in which the posse traveled. 
The fugitive was located standing by his horse. A deputy sheriff 
advanced unarmed from the car, which had been stopped about 30 
yards from the man, but, observing that the suspect was disengaging 
his rifle fj’om its scabbard, he ran back to the oar for his rifle, warning 
the rest of the posse as he returned. Almost immediately, however. 
White slumped in his seat, mortally wounded from a shot fired by 
the incendiary who in turn was killed by the posse. 

H. N. Foss. 


I IBRARY of 200,000 Henry Leavitt Ellsworth, the first 
Volumes Maintained Commissioner of Patents, often re- 
^ in the Department ferred to as the “father of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture,” because of his 
advocacy, while Commissioner of Patents, of governmental aid for 
agricultui’e, emphasized in his first report, for 1837, the need for a 
separate library for the Patent Ofiice, saying that “the necessity of 
a library of scientific works, to facilitate the discharge of the duties 
of the office, needs only to be mentioned to be duly appreciated.” 
When the Agricultural Division of the Patent Office, which had been 
created in 1839 as a result of Commissioner Ellsworth's efforts, was 
transferred to the new Department of Agriculture, established in 
1862, the collection of agricultural books which the division had made 
was also transferred. Thus began the library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

From about a thousand volumes in 1862 the library has grown 
until it now contains more than 200,000 volumes. It receives cur¬ 
rently more than 3,400 different periodicals and as many more 
bulletins, reports, proceedings, transactions, etc., from other agri¬ 
cultural and scientific institutions. These are received from all over 
the world, furnishing an invaluable record of the current progress 
of agriculture and of scientific discovery. 

The library is a scientific and tec*hnical library—not simply an 
agricultural library, for the work of the department reaches out into 
many fields and the library must follow it. 

Subjects covered in this Yearbook suggest the scope of the library. 
It is strong not only in agriculture in all its branches, including animal 
husbandry, dairying, veterinary medicine, plant industry, agricul¬ 
tural statistics, and agricultural economics, but also in various sciences 
pertaining to agriculture such as botany, chemistry, zoology, en¬ 
tomology, biology, plant pathology, bacteriology, and meteorology. 

Farmers Indirectly Benefited 

The help given by the library to farmers, though indirect, is 
important. The farmer does not usually come to Washington to 
consult the books in the library but the publications of the depart¬ 
ment go to the farmer. They go also to housewives, to public 
libraries, to colleges and experiment stations, and to other scientific 
mstitutions all over the United States. Many scientific institutions 
in foreign countries likewise receive the department's publications, 
so that their benefits are widespread. In the preparation of these 
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publications and in all the daily work and investigations of the 
department the library's collections are in constant use* Practically 
every new scientific problem requires preliminary research in the 
literature of the subject before experiments are begun. 

The library maintains an extensive dictionary card catalogue of 
all the libraiy resoui’ces of the department. This now numbers more 
than a half million cards. It is supplemented by special catalogues 
and indexes in the various bureau libraries. Some of the largest of 
these are the botany, entomology, and forestry catalogues, the index 
of veterinary literature, the index of agricultural economics literature, 
and the index to roads and rural engineering literature. Th<^sp 
together number another half million cards and form vith the general 
catalogue of the library an invaluable record of the literature of 
agriculture and the related sciences. They are the keys vhich open 
up the contentis of the library and are the greatest aid in its service. 
The library has prepared printed cards for all the publications of the 
department. These are included in the Library of Congress seiies 
of printed cards and are available for purchase by libraries or indi¬ 
viduals. Printed cards are also prepared for the accessions to the 
library and like the cards for department publications can be obtained 
by purchase from the Library of Congress. 

Branch Libraries for Bureaus 

In the broad outlines of its organization the library resembles that 
of a university library vuth its various departmental libraries, which 
coirespond to a certain extent to the bureau libraries of the depart¬ 
ment. The bureaus which now maintain libraries are as follows: 
Agricultural Economics, Animal Industry, Chemistry and Soils, 
Dairy Industry, Entomology, Home Economics, Plant Industry, 
Public Roads, Office of Experiment Stations, Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory, Forest Service, and the Weather Bureau. These bureau 
libraries are not separate and distinct libraries but are administered 
as branches of the main library. They with the main library form 
a unified libraiy service for the whole department. 

Although primarily for the use of the department, the library is 
free for reference to all who wish to use it. It also lends its books for 
purposes of research to various libraries and institutions throughout 
the country, but especially to the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The library is being called upon more and more 
each year by investigators outside of the department to answer 
bibliographical questions which come ^vithm its scope. In the extent 
of collections and the scope of its service it endeavom to serve as 
the national agricultui'al library. 

Claribel R. Barnett. 


L ibraries for Rural The free public library is recognized as 
People Springing up our second line of educational defense, 
ii/ but More are Needed The problem is to make it universally 

available. Eighty-two per cent of 
rural people are without public library service. 

Thirty-eight States send out traveling and package libraries^ 
which perform a limited service and emphasize the real problem. 


mM,h 
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Most cities restrict the free lise of their libraries to residents, and 
nonresidents pay a fee. A rmal libiaiy survey reveals that such 
privileges are little used by coiintry lesidents who hesitate to use city 
institutions. In many luial towns tbcie aie inembeiship-fee libraiies 
in which book scivice is confined to those who pay the fee. 

Such rural pu]»lic libraries as exist aie olten ct the cominunit}^ type. 
Sponsored by some town cliil) as a holding company, the library is 
established and maintained by financial campaigns v hich sometimes 
include country pcojJe. A building is often eu'ected in the same way. 

Successful rural libraries of tliis character may be found, among 
other plaees, at Clinton and Piinceton, K 3 ; Lincoln Park, N. J.; 
Youkon, Olda.; and Bel Air, Md Each ot these eoinmunities spent 
from $1,000 to $4,000 for a building, open to town and country 
people, Bel Air has a county association with 200 members. Four 
branch libraries are maintained in cemntry stores cu homes. 

Some tax-supported town libraries are more than just a book 
collection and extend the use of bo(»ks not only to to\TO but to farm 
people. The libiaiy at Thoipe, Wis. (population 790) serves the 
countiy people 10 miles out. Maintenance is laigely by the village 
tax of 0.8 mill Library interest is manifested by a new $5,000 
building financed by the town and country community through con¬ 
tributions and entertainments. 

Another type has the ^wnship as the tax unit as at Peabody^ 
Kans., wheie 0.5 mill realizes $2,250 annuall; 7 . The school district 
is the tax area in other types. At Milan, Ohio, population 652, the 
budget is largely made up from tax receipts of $2,527 from a school 
district valuation of $3,888,123, at 0.6 mill. Prom the library of 
7,559 volumes, 021 farm and 426 town people borrowed 19,209 
books in 1925, 

Two Kinds of County Libraries 

A recent type is the county Jibiai>, of which there are 245 in this 
countiy. They are of two kinds and are generally adopted t)y popular 
coiinty vote; the ccumty contracts with a city library or adjacent 
county library to give* county service, or tlie county establishes a 
separate libraiy and existing libiaries are excluded from the county 
libraiy and tax area if they prefer. 

The library of Cooke County, Tex. (population 26,667), was pro¬ 
vided by majority county vote, exeluding Gainesville, whoso libraiy 
inter entered the system. In 1925 there were 25 county branches and 
64 school stations. Branch circulation was 17,930; school, 4,106; 
total circulation 22,036. Borrowers at the central library numbered 
2,863; branches, 2,448; total borrowers in the county, excluding 
schools, numbered 5,311. Books loaned to branches totaled 7,470; 
to schools, 1,363. Library maintenance by city totaled $1,500; 
county, $3,500. Library cost per capita was 17^ cents; county tax 
valuation was $16,362,350. 

Coahoma County, Miss, (population, 41,511), contracts with 
Clarksdale public library at $4,000 a year. A librarian with a book 
automobile carries 600 books daily to some of 24 coxmty branches, 
totaling 13,050 books yearly. (Pig. 141.) 

Burlington County, N. J. (population 81,770), voted a separate 
libraiy. One-fifth mill library tax gave $11,962 in 1926, which pio- 
vides a sepaiate library building, a staff of four, and book-automobile 
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service of books, pictures, films, and phonographic records to 135 
coimty branches. Forty branches are in schools; others are in stores, 
grange halls, and farm homes. The number of books at a branch 
varies froiii 50 to 1,000, changeable monthly 




Fi-j, l-il —Pablic libiaty at Cl-uksdale, MibS, and the book automobile of Coahoma County depoit- 
ment which serves the lural people 


Los Angeles County Library 

The library of Los Angeles County, Calif., established by popular 
vote, excludes Los Angeles and 15 other cities that have hbraries. 
Its 0 4 mill tax in 1926 produced $237,889.32 to place books in 182 
community and 154 school branches serving 408,963 country people. 
The farthest branch is 116 miles from headquarters. Two book 
automobiles make daily trips, avei’aging 100 miles each, exchanging 
books between the central library and the branches. The branch 
libraries circulate 1,277,098 books and 153,572 pamphlets, periodicals, 
films, etc., to 79,864 borrowers yearly. 

A county library has a large population and a large finance area 
which make for economic, efficient, and democratic administration; it 
has a large book collection, trained extension libranans, numerous 
rural branches vith changing collections and supplementary school¬ 
book service. 

Wayne C. Nason. 


L ignin Experiments In the so-called lignified or woody 
Show Some Uses for portion of plants, such as straw, 
^ Many Farm By-Products cobs, hulls, and stalks, and in all 

woods there is associated with the 
cellulose a substance or a group of related substances which the 
chemist has designated as lignin. It is an amorphous, resinous mate- 
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rial ranging from light brown to black, depending on the method used 
in its isolation. The quantity of lignin in various plant substances 
varies greatly. In corncobs it may be present to the extent of 20 to 
25 per cent of the dry weight of the cobs, and in wood, to the extent 
of 30 per cent. Lignin is not generally found in the free state in the 
plant, but is combined with the cellulose and can bo separated from 
it only by suitable chtunical treatment 

A lignified plant substance, as, for example, corncobs, consists of 
three mam constituents, namely, cellulose, pentosans, and lignin. 
Cellulose is the raw material from which all paper is made. It is 
used also ii\ the making of explosives, rayon (artificial silk), varnishes, 
and lacquers. As the direct result of work done by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and vSoils, the pentosans of corncobs, oat hulls, and similar 
materials are now utilized in the manufacture of furfural, a chemical 
substance used largely in the preparation of synthetic resins. Lignin, 
on the other hand, is entirely wasted. In spite of much work that 
has been done here and abroad with the view to its economic 
utilization, nothing definite has as yet been developed. 

Lignin a By-product of Pulp 

^ Commerf'iallv, lignin is obtained as a by-product in the prepara¬ 
tion of paper pulp from wood. When wood is digested with calcium 
bisulphite or caustic soda under pressure, the lignin is dissolved, 
leaving the eellulo'se in a more or les>s pure state. The lignin obtained 
in this operation is discarded, and when one considers the enormous 
quantity of wood used in the pulp mills of this country, the waste¬ 
fulness of this operation will be readily realized. Indeed, lignin is 
now, without doubt, the greatest agricultural waste product. Spo¬ 
radic attempts have been made to utilize the lignin as a binder in 
road building, in briquetting, and as a tanning material, but none 
of tho't.e methods has met with any appro<‘iable succeSwS. 

Because of the great importance of lignin to the agricultural indus¬ 
try the department deemcMl ii advisable to reinvc'^tigatc this problem 
with the vievsr to developing useful produ(‘ts from it. The work was 
confined to lignin obtained from a sulphite paper mill and to that 
isolated from cornc'ohs. 

Lignin is known to be of phenolic nature, that is, it is chemically 
related to sucdi substaiicc^s as carbolic acid and uaphthol, both of 
which are u-^cd extemsively in the preparation of dyes. As a matter 
of fact, it was found that lignin could be substituted for carbolic 
acid or naphthol and satisfactory dyes obtained. A number of 
aromatic base's smdi as aniline, toluidiue, benzidine, and alpha- and 
beta-na])hthylannne were diazotized and coupled with sulphite 
lignin. Dyes were obtained ranging from yellow to brown. Those 
dyed both silk and wool and were not affected by light and washing 
The encouraging results obtained in these experiments have indicated 
the line of rescai'ch that is to be continued on the utilization of 
lignin in the preparation of dyes. Furthermore, experiments thus 
far carried out definitely indicate that besides azo dyes, indophenols 
may also be obtained. 


Lignin from Corncobs 

Lignin was obtained from corncobs by digestion with caustic 
soda, filtering, and precipitating the lignin by the addition of acid. 
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When dried it was obtained as a bro^vn amorphous powder. Al¬ 
though lignin is quite insoluble in the ordinary organic solvents, it was 
found that it dissolves very readily in mixtures of these solvents, 
such as alcohol and benzol, alcohol-benzol and acetone, or alcohol- 
benzol and furfural. Such solutions containing lignin in suitable 
concentlation were found to be fairly good varnishes, comparing 
la\ 01 a bly v\ ith the cheaper commercial varnishes. The lignin varnish 
has the "ad\antage of many varnishes on the market, in that it is 
w^ateiproof and a(‘id proof. It might be used in mixing dark-colored 
paints and enamels. When subjected to destructive distillation, 
lignin yielded among other things acetic acid, acetone, wood alcohol, 
guaiacol, and eugenol. Eugenol is the active principle of oil of cloves 
and is used extensively in the pharmaceutical industry. The experi¬ 
ments thus far conducted on lignin, although only preliminary, 
indicate the possibility of developing tiseful products from this waste 
matenal. 

Max Phillips. 


L ivestock a vital Consumption of pork per capita is con- 
Necessity in the siderably higher in the South than it is 
Jl Southern States in the country as a whole. In 1925 the 
consumption of pork in the United States 
was 77 pounds per capita, whereas in 7 cities of the South the 
aveiage consumption was 95 pounds. Over one-third of this pork 
used in the South W'as dry salt pork, of which the negro population 
consumes large quantities. A recent survey of the coastal plain 
showed that 75 to 80 per cent of the pork consumed in southern 
cities W’^as produced in the North. Because this area is far from 
meeting its own needs in pork production such an enterprise might 
profitably be added to the production program of many southern 
farmem, especially those in the coastal plain. 

About one-half as much beef as pork was consumed per capita 
in most of the cities studied. Although the South as a whole pro¬ 
duces a much larger proportion of the beef than of pork consumed 
there, the larger cities use only a small percentage of southern- 
produced beef. Nearly all of the belter quality beef is shipped in 
iiom the IMiddle West. Sections in the South especially suited to the 
production of beef cattle, such as the black prairie belt, can help to 
meet this need. The required finish can be put on cattle from this 
belt ill the velvet-bean fields of the coastal plain. 

It is impossible to make a reliable estimate of poultry and egg con¬ 
sumption in southern cities because of the many channels through 
which these products reach the consumer, but the study showed that 
a tremendous quantity of these products is shipped in. In three of 
the smaller cities from 4 to 10 dozen eggs and a small quantity of 
live or dressed poultiy per capita were shipped in; in larger cities the 
quantity of poultry shipped in per capita amounted to 5 and 12 pounds 
and of eggs, 11 and 14 dozen, respective^. 

An expansion of the poultry enterprise through farm flocks and 
specialized poultry plants to meet more fully the deficiency in this 
area seems desirable. Producers should understand, however, that 
they w'ill come in direct competition with highly specialized producers 
in other areas and with the farm flocks of the Corn Belt. 
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The per capita consumption of milk in cities and on farms in the 
South is veiy low. In 1925 the per capita consumption of milk and 
cream in seven cities as 0.48 pint per day eompaied with an average 
of 1.03 pints in eight cities in other parts of the country. Various 
surveys of farms show the per capita conbumption to be 0 38 pint in 
several southern areas and an average of 1.13 pints in other parts of 
the United Slates. 

Two main reasons for this low consumption aie: (1) Good pastures 
are lacking, consequently prices lor milk aie high in many cities; 
and (2) negroes, who are small consumers of milk, make up a large 
percentage of the population. 

A great increase of milk consumption in this area can be brought 
about by development of lowland pastuies and the addition of the 
dairy enterprise where it is economically feasible, and teaching con¬ 
sumers the benefits of milk in the diet. 

The consumption of butter per capita in this area seems to be about 
50 or 60 per cent of the per capita consumption of the United States. 
This low consumption is probably largely due to the large negro 
population. 

In three of six representative cities in the coastal plain as much or 
more butter than was consumed was made from locally produced or 
shipped-in cream. In the other three cities a greater part of the 
butter was shipped in. Butter, cheese, and condensed or evaporated 
milk are relatively high in value per pound, and it is easier to ship 
them long distances than it is to ship milk. The production of milk 
in the South for conversion into these products is therefore carried on 
in direct competition with producing areas in the North. 

This factor of competition from northern areas is usually absent 
in the case of milk produced for consumption as whole milk or for 
conversion into ice cream. Any increase in consumption of milk 
and ice cream in the South must result from an increase in local pro¬ 
duction, whereas an increase in the consumption of butter and other 
daily products could bo supplied by shipping in from other parts of 
the country. 

R, D. Jennings. 

L ivestock Estimates Perhaps no one phase of the livestock 
Anticipating Receipts market news service conducted by the 
Aid Orderly Selling Department of Agriculture attracts 

more attention on the part of trade 
interests at market centers than the so-called advance estimates of 
receipts. But it is doubtful if any one feature of the service is so 
little understood by those it is designed to serve. Conditions operat¬ 
ing to affect its accuracy are as little understood. 

At about 11a, ni. daily, excepting Saturdays, the thought ^'How 
many for to-morrow’^ is in the mind of everyone actively in the trade 
on the Chicago market. To a somewhat less degree similar interest 
exists in the advance estimates of receipts of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
at several of the other large mid-western markets where such reports 
are released and in the Chicago estimate at these and other primary 
market centem. 

As it is regarded as the basic livestock market of the country, the 
greatest interest revolves around the Chicago report. Immediately 
upon, or shortly after, its release at 11 a. m., this report is flashed 
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by radio, telegraph, telephone, and other means of rapid communica¬ 
tion to other markets and to livestock producing and feeding areas 
the country over. It is more or less generally utilized by prospective 
shippers as a guide in their immediate marketing procedure. 

The fact that advance estimates do not always closely match 
actual receipts may be, for the department, a cause for congratulation 
or the basis for anxiety and reproach. The reaction experienced 
should not depend on the mere fact of this disparity but on the reason 
for the disparity. The advance estimates are presumed to reflect 
stockmen’s intentions to ship for the next day’s market. 

If they accurately represent such intentions, on the basis of correct 
railroad reports and other pertinent available information, any 
dissimilarity between the estimates and actual arrivals is not charge¬ 
able to those responsible for the advance figmes. On the contrary, 
such a dissimilarity, if tending to cause a more even distribution of 
livestock at markets in harmony with actual trade requirements, 
suggests that one of the main objects of the report has been accom¬ 
plished. 

Changes in Shippers* Plans 

Careful check of the railroad reports which form the principal 
basis of the estimates reveals the fact that discrepancies between 
them and actual railroad deliveries of receipts are usually due largely 
to changes in shippers’ plans and not to inaccuracies in the depart¬ 
ment’s basic information. A prominent railroad official who has 
cooperated whole-heartedly with the department by supplying the 
most nearly accurate advance information possible on livestock 
loadings said: 

It is my belief that only those engaged in the department’s market news 
service can begin to appreciate the far-reaching effect of that service on day-by-day 
livestock marketings. Livestock producers and shippers are now in a position 
to receive at almost any hour of the day by radio, telegraph, or telephone depend¬ 
able, up-to-the-minute market information which, prior to the development of 
the department’s service and extensive use of the radio, usually was many hours 
old before it reached them. 

When he orders cars to-day to load for to-morrow’s market the prospective 
shipper now knows, if he utilizes the market information, to-day’s supply and 
demand situation, the current trend of values, and prevailing prices. By noon 
to-day, or thereabouts, he has received reports based on as reliable information 
as can be supplied, showing prospective receipts for to-morrow. The wide¬ 
awake shipper natiu*aUy utilizes this information. If the supply and market 
conditions seem to him unfavorable he often cancels car orders. In the event 
the market news and advance supply figures seem in his favor he often loads cars 
that have not preveiously been ordered and consequently had not figurecl in the 
prospective supply. Not infrequently, when late market information suggests 
the wisdom of such action, he diverts shipments to another market or orders 
shipments to be held out at some feeding station en route. These last-minute 
changes in shippers’ plans sometimes prove costly to the carriers but, realizing 
that the service is of great financial benefit to our patrons and feeling, therefore, 
that in the long run it will be beneficial to us, we are more than willing to 
cooperate. 

Reports Promote Orderly Marketing 

The changes in shippers’ intentions, which have been found to 
vary in more or less direct proportion with the extent of price ad¬ 
vances or declines in the current market and with the estimated 
supply for the following day, occur daily in so far as they have a 
bearing on sMpments originating in territory within approximately 
a 16-hour rail run to the market, since shipments from such com- 
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paratively near-by areas are loaded around noon or later for the next 
day^s market. 

Changes in shippers’ plans with respect to marketings, severe 
storms, railroad wrecks, washouts, and other factors with their 
consequent effect on loadings and delays in train service all tend, 
at times, to throw the advance estimates out of alignment with 
actual receipts and in large measure explain the discrepancies 
occasionally noted. In so far as the accuracy of the advance esti¬ 
mates is affected by changes in shippers’ intent, which changes are 
based on the receipt of timely and reliable market information 
including the prospective supply data, the discrepancies tend to 
show the value of the advance report in assisting more orderly 
marketing. 

E. W. Baker. 


L ivestock slaughter Some of the larger slaughtering establish- 
is Efficient Under ments in the United States slaughter as 
wJ Federal Inspection many as 1,200 hogs an hour and reach a 

total of 10,000 or 12,000 hogs in a single 
day. After being delivered to the establishment holding pons, the 
hogs either are driven up an inclined runway or are taken by elevator 
to the slaughter department, which is usually on the top floor. 

Then 20 to 30 hogs are driven into a shackling pen built so as to 
enable the shackler to shackle the animals readily by placing hook 
chains about their hind legs below the hock. The other end of the 
shackle chain is hooked to a large wheel hoist, and the hogs, in rapid 
succession, are hoisted and automatically carried to the sticking and 
bleeding rails. The sticker inserts a sharp knife into the neck to 
sever the principal blood vessels, so that the animal bleeds freely 
and dies quickly, after ^hich the hog is dropped into a scalding vat. 
Scalding vats vary in length, some being 70 feet long. The water is 
held at a temperature close to 140° F. The hog is completely sub¬ 
merged to soften the skin and loosen the hair. Wlien the scalder 
can knock off a patch of hair with his dipping hook, the scalding is 
considered complete. The hogs are being constantly dropped into 
the vat and are as frequently removed at the discharge end, a hog 
remaining in the vat from two to five minutes, depending on the rate 
of slaughter. At the discharge end of the vat a hook is placed in 
one hin<l leg, near the foot, and the other end of the hook, or ehain, 
is attached to a conveyer chain wlih*h carries the hog into the de- 
hairing machine. Uehairing machines arc inclosed and are fitted 
with parallel shafts to which beaters aro attached. As the hog is 
conveyed through tlio machine, the revolving shafts cause the 
beaters to strike the hog in every part, knocldng the hair off. As 
the hog emerges from the dehairing machine it is quickly gambreled 
and placed on rollers to be taken along the dressing rail by a moving 
conveyer chain. 

Workmen, stationed along the dressing rail, complete the cleaning 
of the carcass as it passes by, removing any remaining hair and scun 
by the use of scrapers and sharp knives. The carcass now reaches 
the header, who partially vsevers the head from the carcass, exposing 
the glands of the head so they can be readily examined by the Federal 
inspector. As the hog reaches the place of evisceration it is opened 
completely and the ‘^gutter” removes the entire set of viscera in 
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almost one sweep of his knife and deposits the viscera in a pan or 
compartment of the moving-top viscera-inspection table paralleling 
the dressing rail. The dressing-rail conveyor and the pans of the 
viscera inspection move at the same speed, permitting tire Federal 
inspector to examine the viscera and also maintain the identity of the 
viscera with the hog. Tlie carcass continnes along the dressing rail 
and is split, examined by another Federal inspector, the leaf fat, kid¬ 
neys, head, and other parts are removed, and finally the hog reaches 
the chill rooms, where it remains for chilling. The following day the 
carcass is cnt into the hams, loins, shoulders, and other market cuts 
for the trade. 

Slaughter oi Cattle, Calves, and Sheep 

The slaughter of cattle differs from that of hogs. The cattle are 
driven into knocking pens and stunned by a blow on the head with a 
long-handled knocking hammer. As the front gate of the pen is 
hoisted the floor tilts, causing the animal to roll to the floor of the 
dressing department. The shackle chain is placed about the hind 
legs and the animal is hoisted to the bleeding rail. Here an employee 
slits the skin of the neck, inserts a sharp knife and severs the principal 
blood vessels, causing the animal to bleed to death in a short time. 
The head is skinned out, removed from the*carcass, placed on racks 
or conveyor hooks, and there held for examination by the Federal 
inspector. After the removal of the feet and the skinning down of 
the hide on the sides, the carcass is placed on the dressing rail. As it 
moves along with the conveyor chain, it passes over the moving-top 
viscera-inspection table. The vis(‘era are then iemo\ed from the 
carcass and exammed by Federal inspectors. The carcass continues 
along the rail for splitting, trimming, and washing. It finally reaches 
the coolers and is held there for chilling until cut into quarteis and 
other cuts for the trade. 

The slaughter of calves and sheep is done by shackling and hoisting 
on a wheel hoist and placing on the rail for sticking and bleeding, 
after which the carcasses continue along the dressing rails for eviscera¬ 
tion, inspecting, and finishing as in the case of the other classes of ani¬ 
mals. Here again the use of the conveyor chain makes it possible to 
slaughter rapidly. 

A. D. Bullock. 


I UMBER, Whether Dry Whether the quantity of lumber on hand 
or Green, Should be is large or small, it is essential that 
Stored Under Cover proper care be taken of it at all times in 
order to secure the greatest satisfaction 
in its use and the least depreciation during its seasoning and storages 
Rotten or even partly decayed wood should never be piled with or 
allowed near sound lumber—it should be burned. As a general rule, 
lumber, whether green or dry, should be stored under cover to piotect 
it from rain, sun, and snow^ Where no shed or other structure is 
available and the lumber must be piled in tlie open, a roof of boards 
is generally used. This is best made of two layers of inch boards, 
so arranged as to overhang sides and ends of the pile at least a foot 
all around. In windy exposures the roof should be fastened dowm to 
the pile. It should be raised about 2 inehes above the pile at the 
back and about 6 inches at the front. 
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An exception to the general desirability of piling in sheds mast 
be made in the case of green sapwood of southern yellow pine, the 
wesT&ern pines, and red gum, which must be dried very rapidly to 
prevent blue stain or decay. With tliis material a veiy open oulsido 
pile (preferably with a board roof) should be used and the lumber 
should not be piled in sheds until quite dry. 

Foundations for Lumber Piles 

Lumber should never be piled on the ground. Firm, level founda¬ 
tions should be provided, so arranged that the bottom coui^^e of 
lumber is at least 12 inches above the ground at the lowest point. 
For lumber piled in sheds affording good protection, the pile founda¬ 
tions may be level in both directions. For lumber piled in the open, 
the foundations should slope from front to rear at least an inch per 
foot, to provide drainage for rain water and melted sno\^. 

The foundation for an open pile should provide a supporting 
timber, crosswise of the pile, every few feet throughout its length. 
The supporting timbers should normally be spaced not more than 
3 or 4 feet apart. For bulk piles, foundations of this type or solid 
floors may be used. Floors should be* clean and dry. 

Width of Open Piles 

The vidth of open piles should seldom exceed 6 or S feet, and only 
even-length boards should be pDed in any one pile if possible. When 
this can not be done, the pile should be built up full length of the 
long boards and the shorter boards laid flush at one end—at the 
high end in the case of outdoor piling. 

The boards in each course or layer of an open pile should be spaced 
about 3 inches apart, and in outdoor piles succeeding layers should 
project slightly toward the front or high end, so that the finished 
pile will have a forward pitch of about an inch to the foot. 

Stickers or battens should be laid across each course. They 
should be aiTanged carefully in vertical rows, one row over each 
sxipporting timber. The stickers, usually about three-quarters inch 
tl)i<‘k by 2 to 4 inches wide, should be dry and sound. 

Rolf Thelen. 


M anganese, Needed by Recent research has shown that 
Plants, is Deficient manganese is essential to plant 
in Some Soil Types growth. It has been rather gener¬ 
ally believed that only 10 chemical 
elements were essential, and lliat the element manganese was merely 
an accklonlal constituent ot plants and played no part in their 
growth and development. It is now Imown that this element is 
important in the production of the green color of plants, the chloro¬ 
phyll, through which the most important plant processes of growth 
take place. 

Manganese is an element like iron, and almost as widely distributed 
in natn re. That its compounds are necessaiy to proper plant develop- 
ment has been demonstrated by carefully controlled experiments. 
The question might bo raised, this scientific knowledge of the 
84771®—28-28 
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fact that manganese is essential to green plants any practical signifi¬ 
cance?” The answer is, ^^Yes. ” The recent observation that 
manganese may be so deficient in certain soils as to hinder or prevent 
the proper growth of crops brings the economic importance of this 
discovery to the attention of the man on the farm. 

hlost soils contain some of all the important mineral elements of 
plant foods; but in practical agriculture it has been found increas¬ 
ingly necessary for economic production of crops to supplement this 
native store of plant-food elements with added minerm fertilizers. 
In the future attention vill be given to the addition of manganese to 
such soils as can now be shovn to be deficient in this element. An 
illustration of this is a rather peculiar soil found in Florida. This 



Fig 142 —The effect of manganese on tomatoes gro'Ring in a Florida soil Note the ehloiol-icle ives 
and poor gro'ss th v, xthout fruit, A, as compared with the normal growth and fi uitmg of the plant, B, 
to which manganese had been supphed. Both jars were yi ell fertilized w ith a complete fci tiU/er 

soil consists essentially of calcium carbonate which in ages past was 
deposited from sea water. The conditions prevailing then and 
those prevading now have not permitted the deposition or a(‘cunni- 
lation of manganese to take place in the soil in more than trtices, 
hence a sod deficient in manganese has developed. The use of 
mineral fertilizers alone, even in very large applications, does not 
give the desired results; and it is well known by the growers of 
tomatoes in these sections (more than 10,000 acres are involved) 
that manure which is obtained from far-away points in the Mississippi 
Valley and^ elsewhere is absolutely necessary in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary fertdizer salts. The reason is now very plain. The manure 
contains manganese. This manganese was taken up by the plants 
and grain which grew on the sods of these other regions where man¬ 
ganese is more plentiful 
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Manganese Requirements of Tomatoe* 

Carefully controlled experiments in the greenhouse and field show 
that the tomato plants without manganese grow poorly. The leaves 
become chlorotic—that is, they turn pale green and whitish spots 
appear on them—and the blossoms and fruit are scarce or absent, 
even when an abundance of fertilizer is used. The use of small 
quantities of manganese (as little as 50 pounds per acre in the form 
of manganese sulphate) causes the leases to assume a green healthy 
color, and an abundance of blossoms and fruit results. 

Figure 142 shows plants from controlled greenhouse experiments, 
which have not and which have received manganese. Similar 
results were obtained in the field. Where manganese sulphate was 
applied with the ordinary fertilizers the increase, in some places, 
amounted to about 200 crates of tomatoes per acre, an increase of 
about 60 per cent. This illustrates the difference between failure 
and success in tomato growing. 

This is an illustration of the application of the results of researcii 
to the problems of the practical grower. No doubt many other 
problems regarding equally mysterious failures of crops could be 
solved by the application of this new knowledge. 

Oswald Schreiner. 


M ango of the carabao The increasing interest in the 
Variety Brought from mango as a subtropical fruit of 
Philippines is Promising excellent quality makes the intro¬ 
duction of promising now varieties 
of special interest. The Carabao mango is a comparatively recent 
introduction, which has qualities that should make it of unusual 
interest to the mango grower and plant breeder. It was first intro- 
uced into the United States from the Philippine Islands in 1909 by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, through Donald 
MacIntyre, of the Moanalua Gardens, Honolulu, Hawaii. Its 
original habitat or home is not known, but it probably was intro¬ 
duced into the Philippines from Cochin China. The variety repro¬ 
duces fairly true from seed, and most of the trees in the Philippinos 
are seedlings. Both vegetatively propagated and seedling trees have 
been introduced into the United States. The tree of the Cax'abao 
variety can be distinguished from that of other varieties by the more 
open growth of the top, the lighter color of the young foliage, which 
is pale mahogany, and the prominent venation of the leaves. The 
fruit also is quite distinctive. 

In southern Florida the Carabao has done well on its own roots. 
On East Indian and other stocks it has not done so well. It is much 
more resistant to anthracnose than other varieties grown in the 
United States and in this respect is especially noteworthy. The 
fruit is elongated, irregularly oval, and of a deep yellow color, which 
gives it somewhat the appearance of a short, thick banana. (Fig. 
143.) In length it varies from 4 to 5 inches. The usual range of 
weight is from 8 to 12 ounces. In well-ripened fruits the flesh is of a 
soft, buttery consistency, with little or no fiber. By reason of its 
fiat seed, the fruit can be halved and served after the manner of 
muskmelon with little difficulty- In quality the Carabao ranks as 
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one of the best ol mango varieties. While the season of maturing 
varies somewhat, the fruit usually ripens from the middle of June until 

the middle of August in 
southern Florida. 



The Carabao proba¬ 
bly ^\ill do well on any 
soil suited to other va¬ 
rieties of mangoes. In 
the limy soils of the 
eastern coast of south¬ 
ern Florida it seems to 
be better adapted than 
the East Indian vari¬ 
eties. The disease-re¬ 
sistant quality of this 
variety, together with 
its other good qualities, 
makes it of special in¬ 
terest for crossing with 
varieties such as the 
Haden and Mulgoba, 


Fig. 143-A ftuit and seed of the Carabao mango niuch more 

highly colored. 

At the present time there is no commercial orchard planting of 
this variety, although it is available through several commercial 
growers of nursery stock. 

Roland McKee. 


M eat Animals Judged The average meat consumer has 
at Stockyards from little knowledge of the origin of 
Consumer’s Viewpoint the meat he eats. Usually he is 

satisfied to know that it has been 
properly inspected and handled under sanitary conditions. If he 
is an urban dweller he may^ remember the restaurant at which 
he got a particularly thick, juicy steak, or the one at which he had 
a steak that resembled a piece of a rubber boot. If he lives iu a small 
town he may make a mental note regarding the shop where his wife 
bought an especially fine roast or the one which was like a bundle 
of dried cornstalks. Beyond such perfimctory interest the average 
meat consumer does not go. Yet some appreciation of the forces 
which combine to make the steak or roast what it is is essential 
if the consumer is to obtain full value for bis meat dollar or a reason¬ 
able degree of satisfaction from his meat consumption. 

Fortunately, many agencies, both governmental and private, and 
a small army of individuals are devoting their energies to discovering 
the wants and needs of the meat consumer and to supplying them as 
nearly as cmcumstances permit. The wise stockman keeps his eye 
constantly focused on consumer preferences. He selects and breeds 
the kind, breed, and type of animals which give promise of producing 
meat which will be acceptable to the consumer. Later he feeds his 
animids on such things and to such weights as to produce the quality 
and size of cuts which will nieet consumer requirements. And he 
markets his animals at such times and in such numbers as will most 
nearly iuatch the meat consumeFs needs. 
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Consumer’s Preference Studied 


But it is after the livestock reaches the stockyards that tlio i om- 
sumer really has his innings. It is here that his steak, chop, or roast 
is reaUy selected. Up to this point the meat consumer has been 
considered as a composite. From now on, he takes on an individ¬ 
uality which is recognized and catered to by everyone about the 
stockyards. Packers and slaughterers employ expert, high-salaried 
buyers who make their selections with great care and a high degree 
of sldll. The commission firms maintain corps of salesmen who are 
expert judges of livestock. The stockyards company provides acres 
of pens, miles of alleys, many barns and scales, together with hundreds 
of employees. And finally, the Government contributes a corps of 
inspectors and market reporters and a system for classifying and 
grading any meat animal or carcass which may be offered. 



This vast machinery has for its main object the interpretation of 
consumer needs. Here cattle are not bought merely as cattle but as 
stealcs and roasts of a given class, weight, and grade. On the range 
or farm a lamb may rank high in growth and development, but in 
the stockyards he must figuratively shed his fleece and stand before 
the world as chops and legs, and it is by no means certain that the 
lamb which shows the greatest development in those parts will bring 
the highest price, for consumer preferences are not limited to quality 
but include size of portions. 

The packer representative does not go into the stockyards to buy 
cattle, but to buy beef (fig. 144); not hogs, but loins, shoulders, hams, 
and lard; and not sheep and lambs as such, but rather as chops and 
legs and breasts. Discrimination is keen; specifications ai‘e exacting 
and rigidly enforced. A slaughterer may buy yearling cattle but 
refuse to look at 2-year-olds; he may pay the top market price for 
hogs weighing 190 pounds, but ignore those weighing 20 pounds more. 
Frequently he will eagerly accept a 78-pound, choice grade lamb, 
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but will as promptly reject a lamb of equal grade weighing 85 pounds. 
Why? Because the consumers for whom he is buying at the moment 
demand so-called ^‘baby beef/’ lightweight pork loins and a 6-pound 
leg of lamb. To-morrow he may buy meat for a different set of 
consumers ind will purchase animals of different age, weight, and 
grade. 

Wants of Different Markets 

To-da 3 ' he is buying for the Boston market, where 800 or 900 pound 
carcasses are preferred, because much of the beef is boned out and 
the consumer wants heavy steaks and roasts. To-morrow he may 
be filling an order for New York, where 500 to 600 pound carcasses 
are required, because the average consumer wants small, tender cuts 
with relatively little fat. 

The necessity for thus selecting the cuts on the stockyards is appar¬ 
ent, for unless an animal of the right age, weight, class, and grade 
is selected the carcass resulting from its slaughter will be deficient 
in some respect and the consumer will be unable to get the kind of 
steak or roast he wants. This i-^ a situation largely outside the 
control of the retail meat dealer. 

Recognizing the importance of these stoek^’ards selections, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has set up definite standards for 
most of the important market groups of livestock and meat carcasses, 
and these are uniformly applied at all markets. The bureau also 
maintains a market-reporting service at most of the leading live¬ 
stock markets and meat-consuming centers. The purpose is to 
simplify and expedite trade by providing fixed and authoritative 
imits of measurement and a common trade language by means of 
which every one from producer to consumer can describe his products 
and express his preferences. 

C. E. Gibbons. 


M eat Color Fixatives When a piece of fresh meat is 
Give Familiar Color cooked, one of the characteristic 
to Cooked Cured Meat changes is the disappearance of the 

red color. This is due to the fact 
that hemoglobin, the red coloring matter of meat and blood, is so 
altered b^" the heat of cooking as to lose its color. Cured meat does 
not, as a rule, lose its red color, because the curing process generally 
involves the use of an agent which converts the hemoglobin into a 
stable, red compound \vhich does not lose its color in cooking. Use 
of color fixatives is so common that the persistence of the red color 
passes without notice as one of the normal characters of cured meat. 
Nevertheless the familiar red color of cooked cured meat is an unnatu¬ 
ral one and is produced by artificial means. 

Comparison c f Color-Fixing Agents 

Three agents are conunonly used for color fixation—namely, salt¬ 
peter (potassium nitrate), sodium nitrate, and sodium nitrite. The 
diflference^ between sodium nitrate (chemical formula NaNOs), and 
sodium nitrite (chemical formula NaNOa), is noteworthy. Both of 
these salts are compounds of sodium, nitrogen, and ox^en and differ 
from each other in the proportions of these elements. This difference 
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is clearly expressed in the chemical formula which means that a 
molecule of the one consists of 1 atom of sodium, 1 of nitrogen, and 
3 of oxygen, and a molecule of the other of 1 atom of sodium, 1 of 
nitrogen, and 2 of oxygen. In the names of the two compounds the 
difference is expressed by the terminations ^‘ite’’ and '‘ate/’ As 
the two compounds differ in chemical and phy>,iolooi^^al properties, 
care must be taken to distinguish between them 

The use of saltpeter is old and has been practiced for hundreds of 
years. Sodium nitrate and sodium nitrite have been intioduced 
within recent yearn through modern scientific investigation 

Scientific investigation first disclosed the function of saltpeter and 
its mode of action. Saltjieter is first converted through bacterial 
action into potassium nitrite This compound next combines with 
the hemoglobin of the meat to form a stable, r^'d compound known 
as nitrosohemoglobin. The familiar red color of cured meat is due 
to nitrosohemoglobin. 

Value of Sodium Nitrate Recognized 

Since sodium nitrate undergoes a similar change into sodium 
nitrite, the possibility of substituting it for the more expensive potas¬ 
sium salt became apparent. Thorough investigation having shown 
that the substitution could be effected without impairing the qualit}" 
or wholesoineness of the meat, the use of sodium nitrate in estab¬ 
lishments operating under Federal meat inspection was formallv 
sanctioned by the Department of Agriculture in September, 1914. 
Owing to the acute shortage of potash salts brought about by the 
outbreak of the World War, the admission of sodium nitrate came 
at a most opportune time, and its adoption by the meat-packing 
industiy was immediate and almost complete. 

Since color fixation is actually accomplished by the nitrites, the 
nitrates being employed merely as sources of nitrite, the next logical 
step in advance was the introduction of sodium nitrite as a color 
fixative. Experiments showed that sodium nitrite could not only 
be used successfully but that in commercial meat curing its use is 
attended with certain material advantages. The chief of these is 
that the curing period may be shortened by using it. The formation 
of potassium or sodium nitrite from saltpeter or sodium nitrate by 
bacterial action naturally requires time, so that color fixation does 
not begin immediately when these salts are used. On this account 
color fixation is not always completed by the time the meat has 
taken up the quantity of salt desired. 

Large Use Follows Authority to Use Nitrite 

When sodium nitrite is used, color fixation begins at once and is 
completed by the time sufficient salt has been absorbed b,y the meat. 
This makes possible a shortening of the usual curing periods. Use 
of sodium nitrite also tends to eliminate uncertainty and failures in 
curing and makes for reliability and uniformity of product. Thorough 
investigation having shown that its use under proper control is not 
attended with danger to human health and that the quality and food 
value of the meat are in no waj impaired on account of its use, 
use of sodium nitrite in establishments operating under Federal 
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meat inspection was formally authorized by the Department of 
Agriculture in October, 1925, Its use in commercial meat-pacldng 
establishments is now widespread. 

Of the three color-fixing agents in common use, only saltpeter and 
sodium nitrate are recommended for home curing. These two are 
identical in action but differ in potency, 4 ounces of sodium nitrate 
being equivalent to 5 ounces of saltpeter. Sodium nitrite is not 
recommended for home curing, as it has chemical and physiological 
properties which make it^ dangerous unless properly handled. Its 
advantages are not material when applied to small-scale operations 
and are far outweighed by the extra care, precise weighing, and 
accurate control required to use it vith success. 

Benefit to Livestock Industry 

Because so^um nitrite is not a suitable substance for use in home 
meat curing, it must not be supposed, however, that its introduction 
into commercial curing is a matter of no importance to the farmer. 
On the contrary, it is of material although indirect benefit. Tending 
p it does to remove uncertainty and guesswork from one of the 
important steps in the preparation of moat for consumption, its 
benefits are bound to be reflected in stability of livestock prices. 
The scientific study of meat-curing agents, in which department 
scientists have taken a prominent part, has therefore resulted in real 
and permanent benefit. 

Robert H. Kerr. 


M eats Condemned by The disposal of meat and meat food 
Inspectors Disposed products condemned by the inspec- 
of Under Supervision tors in the meat-inspection service of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is an 
interesting and most important feature of the work. Such products 
are kept under strict control of the meat-inspection force from the 
time they are condemned until they are made imsuitable for food 
purposes. The accomplishment of this duty in an efficient manner to 
satisfy the requirements of the law places a task on the service which 
requires constant vigilance. 

Requirements of the Law 

The law requires that all carcasses and parts of cattle, sheep, swine, 
and goats, and the meat and meat food products thereof, found to be 
unsoimd or otherwise unfit for human food shall be marked “Inspected 
and condemned'' and destroyed for food purposes by the establish¬ 
ment under the supervision of an inspector of the Department of 
Agriculture. The regulations governing the inspection specify precise 
methods for disposing of the condemned meat. 

The condenmed product is treated in steam or dry rendering tanks 
for reduction to inedible grease and fertilizer. After it has been 
placed in a tank and the necessary quantity of a denaturing substance 
added, the tank is securely sealed by an inspector with Government 
seals, serially numbered, which are supplied for that purpose. The 
numbers of these seals ai*e recorded by the inspector at the time the 
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seals are affixed. When the seah me broken, each number tnerec^f 
must agree with the inspector’s rc<Lord. Being; of a brittle natnre, 
the seal can not be removed or tampered with unless it is broken. 

Consumer is Amply Protected 

When the product has been processed for a sufficient length of 
time to insure its being effectually destroyed for food purposes—and 
inspector’s in the meat-inspection service are especially competent to 
determine this on accoimt of their training and experience—the seal 
is broken by an inspector. At establishments having no tanking 
facilities the condemned meat is destroyed either by incineration or 
by freely slashing it with a Imife and applying crude carbolic acid. 
Special reports are kept by the inspectors condemning the product 
and by those supervising its disposition in order that, by carefully 
checldng these against each other, strict control of the condemned 
product may be maintained. 

To meet the many problems presented by various plants operating 
under inspection this function of the service requires considerable 
study. The special natui^e of each establishment m connection with 
its system of operation, the kind of meat it handles, and the grade of 
product it produces, influence to a large extent the manner ia which 
arrangemenis are made to handle the condemned product in conform¬ 
ity with the law. The consumer, however, may rest assured that the 
methods in operation and the precautions taken in the disposal of 
condemned meat are a guaranty that he is protected against the use 
of any such product when he buys meat bearing the mark S. 
inspected and passed.” 

A. J. PiSTOR. 


M eat Cooking Need When the meat roast comes on the 
Not Be Guesswork If table there is often an anxious mo- 
Thermometer Is Used meiit before it is carved. WiU it bo 

rare, medium, or well done, to just 
the stage the family likes? More often than not a wave of disap¬ 
pointment runs around the table, and the cook reproaches herself 
for not guessing better. For roasting meat without a knowledge 
of the temperature in the center is guesswork at best. A simple 
way to avoid it is to place a themiometer in the roast before it is 
put into the oven. Then the merctu’y column tells when the meat 
is ''done” to the desired stage. When the temperature at the center 
of a rib roast of beef reaches between 56° and 05° C., or 131° and 
149° F., the meat is rare; betw^oen 65° and 70° C., or 149° and 158° F., 
the meat is medhim well done; and between 70° and 80° C., or 158° 
and 176° F., it is well done. The temperature continues to rise 
several degrees after the roast is removed from the oven, and this 
should be allowed for if the roast is to stand a while before it is served. 

Beef is not the only meat for which a thermometer is useful. Leg 
of lamb, leg and loin of veal, loin of pork, ham, fresh or cured, roasted 
or boiled—all these cuts are satisfactorily cooked when the tempera¬ 
ture reaches 75° to 80° C., or 167° to 176° F. 

The meat thermometer also helps to prevent overcooking. Too 
much cooking destroys delicious flavors in meat, causes great shrink- 
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age in size and in weight, and detracts from its appearance. Many 
persons who are accustomed to overcooked meat do not know how 
much more palatable it is when cooked just enough and no more. 
Cooked to the medium and to the rare stages, the flavor is much 
more delicious and the meat is much juicier than when it is well done. 

By using an oven ther¬ 
mometer in addition to 
the one inserted in the 
meat it is soon possible 
to learn how many min¬ 
utes need bo allowed to 
the pound for a certain 
cut to reach the desired 
stage. 

The use of a meat ther¬ 
mometer is not new, and 
there seems to be no 
reason to prevent its 
wide adoption in the 
household. G r i n d 1 e 3 ", 
Sprague, Bevier, and 
others associated with 
them at the University 
of Illinois used ther¬ 
mometers in beef roasts 
25 years ago. The 
temperatures given above are adapted froiii them Thermometers 
such as the one shown in Figure 145 are being used in the standard 
cooking of meats for palatability tests in the JBureau ol Homo Eco¬ 
nomics and other laboratories 

Lucy Alexander. 

M eat cuts Differ II every piece of meat in the market 
Much in Composition had the same proportion of lean, fat, 
and in Food Value and bone, it would be a fairly 

simple matter for a housekeeper to 
decide which cuts are the most economical. The price per pound 
of a particular cut would then be a very good indication of its cost 
as compared with other cuts of similar nutritive value. But since 
no two pieces are alike in their physical composition the prospec¬ 
tive purchaser who has to get the most nutriment for her money 
must reckon how much wdll be thi'own away as bone or gristle and 
how much will go into the jar of cooking fat. 

The most casual observer realizes that meats as bought arc ex¬ 
tremely variable in the fat conttot of their edible portion as well 
as in their bone content. It is fairly plain, too, that the cuts that 
are Inghest in visible fat will contain the most fat as determined 
chemically, by extraction with ether, and that they would be high¬ 
est in value as an energy food, since a gram of fat yields more than 
twice as many calories as a gram of protein. Considered as a source 
of available fuel, then, there is no similarity between a thin round 
of beef, the edible portion of which contains about 8 per cent vis¬ 
ible fat, and a fat shoulder of pork with about 39 per cent visible 
fat in its edible portion. The beef round would yield 680 calorics 



Jig 14) — i melt thermometer inse ted into the ccntei of a loist 
tefo.e it lb put into the o\en makes it p ssihle to te’l when tne 
meat iG'rchPs tne de*?! od stage of la e medium 01 well done 
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and the pork shoulder 2,090 calories per pound of edible material, 
if none of the fat should bo wasted. This counts all of the fat in 
the wholesale cut with no allowances for loss of fat at the market, 
in the kitchen, or on the table. A comparison of meats as they are 
actually eaten would of course be less striking in this respect. 

With such wide variation in fat content it is not surprising that 
meats differ considerably in their content of protein, and from a 
nutritive standpoint this constituent is of primary importance. 
The thin round of beef, for example, has more than one and one- 
half times as much protein as the fat pork shoulder. 

All Cuts Much Alike in One Way 

A study of the proportions of lean meat, visible fat, and bone in 
beef, lamb, and pork has been made in the Bureau of Home Eco¬ 
nomics in connection with a study on the chemical composition and 
fuel value of foods. This work has shown that while there are very 
wide differences in the physical make-up of meats of different kinds, 
grades, and cuts, there is one way in which they are all very much 
alike. This is in what is called the fat-free’’ vsubstance of the 
edible portion. 

The edible portion consists of fat, water, protein, and ash. The 
k'^t throe of these make up the so-called fat-free” substance. 
This is the part that would be left if all of the fat were removed 
chemically from the edible portion; and in all of the fre.^h meats 
studied the fat-free material was very similar. In practically all 
cases 76 to 78 per cent of this part was water, 21 to 23 per cent was 
protein and 1 to 1.2 per cent ash. 

A cut of meat containing 10 per cent fat (as ether extract) in its 
edible portion has 90 per cent fat free and on the average about 19 
per cent protein and 1 per cent ash; one that contains 25 per cent 
fat has about 16 per cent protein and 0.8 per cent ash; and a cut 
with 40 per cent fat has about 13 per cent protein and 0.7 per cent 
ash. As approximations, these figures can be applied alike to beef, 
pork, or lamb, regardless of grade or cut. 

Data, on the composition of certain wholesale cuts of meat of 
various grades are shown in Tables 11 , 12, and 13. The first two 
illustrate differences in the proportions of lean, fat, and bone in 
the meat as it is purchased and in the contents of the edible portion. 
The last shows how the same cuts that are not at all alike in com¬ 
position when compared on the usual l>asis are almost uniform in 
the water, protein, and ash content of the 'Uat-free” substance. 

Table 11.— Physical composition of meal in percentages as purchased 


Descrii>tion of meat 


Beef, flesh, wholesale cuts: 

Round, thin, common giado. 

Round, very fat, cnoice oi pnme grade. 

Hind shank, medium fat, medium grade. 

Loin, fat, good giade. 

Poik, flesh, wholesale cuts: 

Ham, thin. . 

New Voi k shouldei ,fat... 

Lamb, fiesh, \\holcsale cuts: 

Stew (hioast), thin, medium or common grade 
Leg, fat, choice giado. 


Bone 

Skin 

Pat 

Lean 

Edible 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

12 


7 

81 

83 

9 

- » - 

20 

71 

91 

69 


5 

36 

41 

12 


26 

62 

SS 

33 

5 

15 

67 i 

82 

6 

4 

3,5 

65 

90 

29 


20 

61 

71 

1.3 


17 

70 

87 
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Table 12. —Cordcnt of fat and chemical compoffiiicn of 7ueat in percentages 

of edible portion 


1 

Debcni tion < f meiit 

Visinle 

lat 

V ater 

! Pro¬ 
tein 

Fat 

Ash 

Calo¬ 

ries 

Bee< fresb, w hoies.iie cuts: 

P a ! 

! p a 

P. if 

\p a. 

p. a. 1 

680 

Round, tlim, common graae. 

8 

71 

19 7 

8 

1. 00 

Round, veiy fat, choice or pnme grade. 

22 

58 

17 4 

24 

.82 ! 

1,300 

Hind shank, medium fat, medium grade. 

12 

66 

20.1 

30 

.93 

770 

Loin, lat, good grade.. 

I-»0 

53 ! 

15.6 

81 1 

, 77 

1, 560 

Pork, fresh, wholesale cuts: 







Ham, thin. .. 


60 

17.2 

22 

.90 

1 1,210 

New York shoulder, fut... 

^9 1 

42 

11.6 

46 

.63 

j 2,090 

Lamb, fresh, wholesale cuts; 







Stew (breast), thin, medium c" common grade. 

28 

61 

16. 5 

22 

.86 

1,200 

Lea. fat, choice aiade... .— 

19 

62 

i7.] 

20 

.60 

1 1,130 


Table 13 .—Percentage of fai~fiee substance ni iKcat and its chenucal comjntsiion 


Dwcrmtior- cf tlcsX 


1 Fat-fice 
I edible 


Ir Int-bee substance 
Water Frotem Ash 


Beef, Iresh, wholesale cuts. 

Eound, thin, common grade. 

Round, very fat, choice or prime grade. 

Bind shank, medium fat, medium grade_ 

Loin, fat, good grade.. 

Pork, fresh, wholesale cuts: 

Ham, thin. 

New York shoulder, fat. 

Lamb, Iresh, wholesale cuts: 

Stew (breast), thin, medium or lommon graoe 
Leg, fat, choice g'-ade. 


-r 

P(T cent 1 

Per cad 

Per cent 

Per cent 

92 

77 

21.4 

1.09 

76 1 

76 

22.9 

1.08 

90 , 

77 

22.3 

1.03 


77 

22 6 

1.12 

78 

77 

22.1 

1.15 

54 

78 

21.5 

1.17 

i 

78 

78 

21 2 

1.10 

' SO 1 

78 

21.4 

1.12 


The study has brought together and summarized the results of 
research from the laboratories of numerous Federal and State 
institutions and will be useful to persons interested in the scientific 
side of animal production and in the meat industry as well as to those 
who are concerned with problems in human nutrition. 

Charlotte Chatfield. 


M eat Grading by Many consumers find it very difficult 
"Official Standards to judge quality in uncooked meat, and 
Benefits Producers in the absence of uniform grades the}’’ 
liave no standards to guide them. Be¬ 
cause of this the meat from the higher-gi'ade animals is generally sold 
at a disadvantage and in many cases comes in direct competition with 
meat from low-grade animals. In a large measure they have to 
compete in the markets with meats and meat products that have a 
much low(U‘ relative value. This reacts to the disadvantage of both 
consumers and producei's. The dealers suft'er too in the long run, 
since general dissatisfaction with quality and price is likely to affect 
the volume of purchases and consumption. 

To meet this situation and as a further step in its standardization 
progi'ain, the Bureau of Agiicultural Economics has now worked 
out standards for meat, some of which have been made official 
standards through promulgation by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The other standards for meats are as yet tentative in character, but 
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are being tried out under commercial conditions and used in the 
market news service. 

Kecent experiments in grading certain meats and branding tliem 
according to grade have shown the benefits to be derived from such 
a system. Both retailers and consumers have expressed great 
satisfaction with the system and with results and there have been 
many requests that the practice be extended. 

The practice of grading meats benefits producers, too, although 
these benefits are not as obvious as are those enjoyed by the retailers 
who have seen their trade increased or by the consumers who have 
felt that they obtained just the quality of meat expected for the 
money they spent. This satisfaction tends to increase consumption, 
which in itself should eventually benefit producers. It creates a 
better feeling in the trade, which is w’orth while to all elements in the 
industry. 

Heretofore to a large extent the products of beef cattle have had to 
compete with beef from dairy cows. Daiiy cow^s generally are not 
slaughtered until after they cease to be profitable mfik producers and 
have therefore passed the maximum age limits of anirnals that produce 
the better grades of beef. When consumers can not judge of quality, 
this competition is unfair, but once this system of grading and selling 
by grade has become established consumers will have a guarantee of 
quality, and products can then be sold for exactly what they are. 
The possibility of misrepresentation w^ill be practically eliminated 
As a result the producer of choice-grade animals will receive a price 
that at least justifies the production of choice-grade animals; the 
producer of good-grade animals will receive a price that justifies the 
production of good-grade animals, and so on through all the low^er 
grades. 

Uniform Grading Necessary 

Misrepresentation in the sale of meats is of vital consequence to 
livestock producers Stability and permanency of operation are 
dependent upon its elimination. Uniform gradiag of livestock 
products seems the only answer. In this respect official grading 
according to official standards has a distinct advantage, for no single 
or selfish interest is involved and no outside influence is permitted. 
AU decisions are \mbiased and are based on inherent factors conlamed 
within the product. It tends toward more uniform price relationships 
between grades of the various classes. It enables producers of live¬ 
stock to operate on a more satisfactory basis because it tends to 
remove some oC the guess from marketing problems. In a wmrd meat 
grading tends toward greater stability in livestock production and 
distribution. 

^ illustration of the possible effect of meat grading on livestock 
prices is found in a study of market trends on better grades of cattle 
during the six month’s period beginning May 2, 1927, when the 
Government beef-stamping experiment was first maugm^ated. Con¬ 
ditions were all favorable to producers and marked fluctuations m 
prices did not occur. As a consequence of the experiment and 
accompanying economic conditions, producers of better grades of 
cattle enjoyed a season of prosperity which has no parallel within the 
last decade. 


W. C, Davis. 
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M eat inspection Is Considerable advancement has been 
Advanced by Use of made in the United States in the 
Improved Equipment development and use of equipment 

that facilitates the inspection and 
sanitary handling of meat at establishments which operate under 
the Federal meat-inspection law. The law and supplementary regu¬ 
lations place emphasis on the maintenance of good sanitation. To 
bring about suitable conditions, there has been a need to reform 
many age-old practices and devise equipment and methods which 
insure the clean preparation of animal carcasses and edible products 
derived from them. 

A Challenge to Inventive Genius 

The demands for improving the old-time methods formed a chal¬ 
lenge to the capacity and talent of the packing industry and the 
ability of Government inspector who apply the provisions of the 
law. This challenge has been ably met. The inodernization of 
establishments has brought about enormous saving of meats by pre¬ 
venting deterioration. With this advancement there has been an 
application of modem principles of sanitation, hygiene, and allied 
sciences leading to the desired goal—a supply of wholesome meat for 
consumers. 

Marked advancement has been made in designing and developing 
mechanical devices to facilitate the slaughter and inspection of the 
large number of animals received. There has been improvement, 
likewise, in methods of handling the carcasses and parts. The require¬ 
ment that hog carcasses, including the head and feet, shall be free 
from hair, scurf, and dirt before incisions are made for evisceration or 
inspection has been instrumental in developing highly specialized 
machinery to dehair and clean the carcasses. Some of these ma¬ 
chines have a capacity of 600 or more hogs an hour. 

Gloving chains installed close to the overhead-carrier rails and 
adapted for conveying the suspended carcasses of hogs, cattle, calves, 
and sheep from point to point during the various stages of prepara¬ 
tion and inspection are in common use. 

Moving-top Tables Aid Inspection 

One outstanding feature is the development of moving-top, vis- 
cera-inspection tables. These tables (fig. 146) are of various designs 
but all ser\"e the same purpose, that of providing means for the 
sanitary handling of edible viscera and facilitating their inspection. 
The tables are constructed wholly of metal and vary in length from 
a few feet to 60 or more feet, according to the needs. They are 
provided with a continuous series of large, shallow pans or closely 
fitted “flights^' or slats which provide separate compartments, as 
illustrated. The pans or flights are fastened to sprocket chains which 
convey them over the top of the equipment horizontally and return 
them by passage imdemeath. The rate of travel of the pans or flights 
is synchronized to the movement of the carrier chain, which conveys 
the suspended carcasses in a line parallel with and close to the 
moving-top table. As the suspended carcasses come to the ^^eviscer- 
ator,'' this employee removes the internal organs and places them on 
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the moving-top table opposite the carcass, each set of organs being 
allowed sufficient space to prevent contact with other sets. In this 
manner the identity of \iscera with the carcass to which it belongs 
is definitely maintained until its inspection is completed as it passes 
along the length of the table 



Fiijr 14 fl—Sanitary moving-top table with Goveinmemt inspector'? examining inte nil OIs:an^ of 
bogs Separate compoitments aie piovided foi each set ofoigans The caicas'ies aie pissed 
along on a conveyor rail at the same late of speed as the table top to insme complete identity ot 
visceia ■svith carcass 

Sanitary Equipment and Clean Practices Required 

Organs and parts inspected and condemned, after appropriate 
tagging and branding, are automatically discharged over the end of 
the table into specially arranged equipment preparatory to being 
rendered unfit for food. Organs passed as fit for food aro removed at 
the side of the table. In the passage of the inv*^rted pans or flights on 
the underside of the table they are automatically subjected to a cleans¬ 
ing and sterilizing process so that the receptacles are returned to the 
upper side clean on all surfaces. Modern lavatory facilities for 
operatives and inspectors and places for cleansing and sterilizing 
knives, saws, cleavers, and other implements are provided at con¬ 
venient points about the table and elsewhere. 

In departments of establishments where comparatively small num¬ 
bers of animals are slaughtered, all viscera on removal from the car¬ 
cass are placed for inspection, one set at a time, either on small, 
stationary tables made of impervious material and provided with 
removable, shallow tops, or in specially constructed metal trucks. 
This method prevents contact of diseased and healthy sets of organs 
and provides ready and efficient means for disinfecting the table top 
or truck. 

Specially designed sanitary equipment is provided for holding— 
meanwhile maintaining complete identity with the carcass—all 
edible parts, such as heads and caul fat severed in the process of dress- 
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ing, until the inspector has completed the examination of the carcass 
and all its parts and viscera. Wooden eqmpment has largely given 
place to equipment of impervious character in all departments of 
meat-packing houses A rigidly enforced rule is that meat and prod¬ 
ucts shall not be subjected to imclean conditions. 

E. C. Joss. 


M eat Problems Yield Quoted below are pertinent portions 
to Studies by State of a letter addressed in October, 1927, 
and Federal Workers by a beef packer to a shipper; the 
letter was subsequently called to the 
attention of Department of Agriculture specialists interested in the 
subject: 

In reference to the load of * * •*' cattle ve bought ^ * ** vould say 

that tve are sorry to report that 30 cattle out of the 44 cut black. By that we 
mean not dark but black, so much so this beef ill have to be sold at a loss to us 
of at least 4 to 5 cents per pound. 

The object of our letter is not to complain about this but to call this condition 
to your attention to see if bomething can not be done to avoid this dark-cutting 
beef. 

While this particular complaint was found to be greatly exagger¬ 
ated, it is with such problems as this and others of possibly greater 
importance, listed for solution, that 23 State agricultural experiment 
stations and the United States Department of Agriculture have begim 
a cooperative study of the factors which influence the quality and 
paJatability of meat. 

The investigators are not entirely concerned at the beginning with 
the merits of the case. They are accepting as justifiaMe the well- 
formed prejudice which exists against dark-cutting beef as well as 
other trade discriminations found in various sections of the country. 
True, they intend to ferret out these prejudices and separate those 
which are based upon significant facts from those which are mere 
superstitions. They are in fact engaged at the present time in 
attempts to perfect standards of measurement of quality in meats. 
But the foremost consideration is to learn for the producer the most 
practicable and efficient methods of producing the quality of meat 
which the market desires and is willing to pay for. Beef seems to 
offer the most challenges to present knowledge, and it is, therefore, 
receiving special emphasis at the start. However, lamb and pork 
are receiving due attention. 

Producer Needs Research Assistance 

When a stockman breeds or buys a bunch of good-quality calves 
and places them in the feed lot he expects to receive payment for 
his pains. The breeder of these calves has gone to the expense of 
mating high-grade or purebred cows to a thick, blocky sire, placing 
his faith in the laws of heredity. 

When this stockman feeds and fattens these animals according 
to the approved, modem methods of the utilization of home-grown 
feeds and pasture, properly supplemented with proteins, minerals, 
and good, pm-e water, he feels that he has a still stronger claim on a 
profit for the enteiprise. 
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But when, in spite of al] this^ careful husbandry, his cattle cut 
dark, or his neighbor's cattle, which have been equally well treated, 
cut dark and suffer a price discrimination or bring the threat of such 
treatment against an entire beef-producing section, then this stock- 
man has sufficient cause for calling for help fi’om the research institu¬ 
tions which he supports by State and Federal taxes. 

The matter of dark-cutting beef has been cited merely as a concrete 
example of many questions needing^ solution. The question of the 
proper method of producing the highest-quality carcass on grass, 
with proper supplementing feeds that will not nullify the great advan¬ 
tage of grass—^its cheapness—is even a more important problem 
because it pertains to such large sections of the coxmtry. 

These and other factors which make for quality in meats are being 
studied. Instead of attacking the many ramifications of the problem 
in a haphazard fashion, the v/ork is being correlated and a progi^am 



Fig. 147.—Here are shown two beef iibs whose histones ore known, from tlie feeder animn-ls to the 
cooked lib roasts As feeder cattle, the steer which produced nb B was superior to the other. 
After being fattened on different rations A scored higher as a finished carcass and as cooked meat 
than B. This shows the influence of feed on quality m meat'' 

is being mapped out to j^event unnecessary duplication and to 
promote unified progress. Feed-lot practices have been standardized 
so as to make possible true comparisons of animals with respect to 
sex, age, breeding, grain feeding, grass feeding, and so on. An 
official committee scores each animal as a feeder, when finished, and 
as a carcass. Complete slaughter records are combined with feeding 
records. (Figs. 147 and 148.) 

Lastly, the meat from these animals is actually measured as to 
quality. The color, tenderness, chemical composition, and muscle 
structure are recorded and compared. Samples are cooked by 
uniform methods and graded for palatabUity by another group of 
persons. 

More than 1,000 cattle were fed in accordance with this program 
last year. Eibs from 63 representative head wore sent to the Govern¬ 
ment laboratories for a complete test as to quality. Eleven hundred 
hogs and more than 400 lambs also were studied with respect to 
quality in the product. 

84771°—28-29 
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Uncertainty Hampers Industry 


Any uncertainty that may exist in the mind of a buyer of the 
stockman's product as to whether it will produce the quality of meat 
which he thinks it will, and which the consumer is demanding, has an 
unfavorable effect on the profits of the producer. It is this uncer¬ 
tainty which must be removed. The buyer knows by looking at the 
animal on foot what its hide is worth. It will weigh just about 
so much, and when properly tanned wall make a pretty definite 
number of shoes or aviators' helmets or footballs. Its value is not 
hidden in mystery. The by-products of its manufacture will produce 
a certain, definite value of hide, tankage, fertilizer, glue, hair, soap, 
and so on. But the quality and value of the meat of the animal— 
of more importance by far than all the other products combined— 
can not be defimtely known until later. Even when the carcass is 
chilling on the rail in the cooler, one can not tell. A meat expert 



Pig 145 —According to the best-known methods of measuring worth m feedei cattle, the cattle 
which furnished nbs A and B started on approximately an equal basis Following a radical dif¬ 
ference in feeding, a marked difference m carcass was found, A being superior The decision of the 
judges of the cooked meats substantiated the carcass scoring Here again feed evidently w is a 
potent factor 


may have some w^ell-forzned ideas, but they hare now and again been 
disproved. Not even when the meat is cut and sold as a steak or 
roast to the consumer can the final and all-important verdict be 
rendered. Not until the knife and fork and the palate have had 
their say is the matter decided. “And that is too late for the best 
interests of the industry," says the producer. 

E. W. Sheilts. 


M eat Production Estimates of meat production and con- 
and Consumption sumption in the United States, based 
in United States on the Federally inspected slaughter, 
have been published annually by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry since 1907, that being the first year the 
inspection service operated on its present scale. Many requests 
have been received for figures dating earlier than 1907, and this 
article carries the data back to 1900, thus showing the trend for 
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the 28-year period from 1900 to 1927, inclusive. The earlier esti- 
mates were compiled with the cooperation of C. L. Harlan and other 
specialists of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The data are presented graphically by means of charts for each 
kind of meat and for all moats combined. Pork and lard are treated 
separately, and the consumption in ever 3 r case is shown both in total 
and per capita form. The charts contain also the exact figures for 
the various items each year, taking the place of tables in the text 

Scope of the Data 

It is fairly well known that the Federal meat mspection does not 
cover the entire slaughter of the country, since it is compulsory only 
for meat offered in interstate or foreign trade. In recent times it 
has covered ^about two-thirds of the total slaughter. Records of 
the Federal inspection are fully and accurately kept and are pub¬ 
lished monthly and annually. The remaining slaughter is estimated 
on an annual basis from census and market data and packers^ reports. 
All the original slaughter records are in the form of animals, and 
much of the detailed information necessary to convert the animals 
into meat is ascertained and furnished by the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics. 

Definition of Meat as Used in This Article 

It should be understood that the term meat as here used refers 
to what is known as ^^butcher^s” meat, that is, the flesh of cattle, 
sheep, and swine in dressed form. Meat from poultry, game, rab¬ 
bits, etc., is not considered. Some goats and horses are slaughtered 
under Federal inspection, but the total production of goat meat is 
so small as to be negligible, while a large part of the horse meat is 
exported and the remainder used to feed animals, such as foxes, 
dogs, and the wild animals in zoological gardens and menageries. 

The meat estimated to be produced from each kind of animal is 
calculated by means of an average weight representing the dressed 
carcass. Such dressed carcasses do not include the offal, a consid¬ 
erable portion of which is edible—Oliver, pluck, etc. As an offset 
to this exclusion, the dressed carcasses themselves contain much 
waste in the shape of bones and trimmings, so that the figures as 
presented are approximately the equivalent of the net meat. How¬ 
ever, should it be desii-ed to add the edible offal to the various meat 
totals, the same may be roughly a(‘complished by adding 8 per cent 
to beef, 7.3 per cent to veal, 3.8 per cent to lamb and mutton, and 
15.7 per cent to pork. The pork percentage is highest because more 
than one-half of it is derived from the head, hocks, and feet. 

All Meats 

The data for all meats combined are shown in Figure 149. The 
totals include a small quantity of goat meat not mentioned separately. 
Both production and consumption have increased about 6 billion 
pounds during the period from 1900 to 1927. Approximately this 
IS an increase^ of 40 per cent for the first quarter of the century. 
This rate of increase indicates that the task of supplying future 
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generations with a sufficiency of meat from domestic sources will call 
for continuous expansion of the industry. 

The space between the production and consumption in the various 
charts represents the exportable surplus. More specifically, this 
means the net exports after deducting the imports. With few ex¬ 
ceptions, however, the annual impoits of meat have been of little 
conseciuence. The principal exceptions were an importation of 253 
million pounds of beef in 1914 and about 100 million pounds of New 
Zealand lamb in 1920. In the latter case a large part of the consign¬ 
ment was reexported in that and the succeeding year.^ 

It is particularly noticeable that the surplus of meat in recent yearn 
is much smaller than it was at the beginning ol the period. This is 
explained by the fact that a large portion of the surplus in the early 
years consisted of beef, which has since disappeared. During the last 
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Pig 140 —Annual pi eduction and consumption of ad ineats^ calendar years. 1900 to 1M27 


decade the surplus has been confined to pork. Generally speaking, 
the peaks in the production curve are due to imusually large supplies 
of pork. The exception is the sharp peak in 1918, in which lieef 
pl^ed a large part in response to the demand for World War supplies. 

The per capita consumption curve is chiefly notable for the marked 
depression during the war period. On the other hand it is also appar¬ 
ent in Figure 149 that the exportable surplus for the same period was 
the greatest on record. 

Beef and Veal 


A distinctive feature of the beef chart (fig. 150) is the shaded 
portion of the production curve. Exports of cattle on the hoof 
(principally to^ British ports for immediate conversion into beef) 
formed a considerable portion of the beef surplus during the first 
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decade of the pro'^ent i eiitiiry. Hence it is necessary to show those 
exports in cider to present a true picture of beef production during 
that peiiod. It is seen in the chart that practically no surplus of 
beef l)as existed since 1912, except in the period of the World War. 
It had, in lact, become unprohtable to produce beef for export 
against the competition from cheaper sources of supply, notabl}' 
Argentina. 

Postwar developments in the beef-cattle industiy indicate the 
economic hardships experienced by cattlemen. Slaughter figures 
show a steady increase each year from 1921 to 1926, when the pro¬ 
duction ol beef and veal totaled close to 83^^ billion pomids, the 
greatest in histoiy, and more than 2 billion pounds larger than the 
total for 1900. This was done, however, at the expense of a severe 
depletion of the national herd, and the inevitable decline commenced 
in 1927. 



The per capita curve of beef and veal shows a veiy rapid decline 
in the consumption extending from 1909 to 1917. The extremely 
low point in 1917, however, was the Nation^s response to the call for 
conservation in the cruciid food period of the war. 

Lamb and Mutton 

The production and consumption of lamb and mutton in the 
United States are of minor significance in comparison with beef and 
pork. Published figui'es show the relative consumption to be much 
below that of most other meat-eating countries. For example, the 
consumption of lamb^ and mutton in England and the Australian 
colonies is, in proportion to other meats, fully five times as lai'ge as 
that of the United States. As might be expected, there is no record¬ 
able surplus of lamb and mutton, and since the imports are negligible 
(excepting the one year, 1920, previously referred to), it is imprac¬ 
ticable to chart separate curves for production and consumption. 
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Figure 151, therefore, shows only the production and per capita 
consumption. The high peak in production, 779 million pounds, 
occurred in 1912, and was followed by a rapid decline lasting five 
years. There has been a steady gain, however, in recent years, and 
in 1927 the total stood at 654 million poimds, which is about 25 per 
cent greater than the total for 1900.^ The present shortage of beef 
cattle seems to offer a good opportunity for further expansion in the 
lamb-feeding industry. 

The per capita consumption of lamb and mutton, in pounds, as a 
rule follows rather closely the corresponding figures for total pro¬ 
duction, in hundreds of millions of pounds (the latter on the left and 
former on the right side of the chart). Because of the increasing 
population the line of consumption is well above that of the produc¬ 
tion in the early part of the period and below it during the latter part. 
The increased production each year since 1922 has sufficed only to 
hold the per capita figure about stationary. 



Fig, 151.—Annual production and consumption of lamb and mutton, calendar years 1900 to 1927* 
(Scale of consumption is on right side of chart) 


Pork 

The American farmer is a world provider of hog products. He 
has showm himself able not only to supply the home demands of an 
ever-increasing population but to produce annually a surplus which 
goes to the four comers of the earth. The fact that swine can be 
raised to market age in a few months accounts for the almost illimit¬ 
able possibilities of expansion within the industry. This is well 
illustrated by the increased production of more than 2J4 billion 
pounds of pork and lard in the short space of two years from 1921 
to 1923. A further example is seen in the high and low points of 
the production curve in Figure 152. Here one observes a minimum 
production of 5 }^ billion pounds in 1902 and a maximum of 9J4 
billion pounds in 1923. Actually this meant that about 32,000,000 
more hogs were slaughtered in 1923 than in 1902. 

The per capita curve of pork shows irregularities due to the well- 
known corn and ho§ cycle which alternates between comparative 
abundance and scarcity of the product. The enormous production 
in 1923 and 1924 followed bumper crops of corn, and the absorption 
of such vast quantities of pork brought about the highest per capita 
figures ever recorded. 
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Pig 152 —Annual production and consumption of pork, evclusive of lard, calendar vear-^ IW) to 1027 


Lard 

Notwithstanding the numerous substitutes, compounds, etc., 
designed to take its place, lard of swine continues to be an indispen¬ 
sable article of commerce, and American lard dominates the world^s 
markets. The commerce reports show lard to be the laigest single 
item in the exports of animal origin In the latest report shipments 
are recorded to 87 specified countries in every continent of the globe. 

The commercial preparation of such great quantities of lard is a 
highly developed business which is mostly in the expert hands of the 
large packing establishments. This centralization of the industry 
makes for economy and stability in the handling of the entire product. 





Fig 163 — 4.nnual production and consumption of lard, calendar years 1900 to 1927 
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Consequently it may be noted that the production and consuin])ti{m 
curves in Figuje 153 arc far more regular than those of the nieafs. 
Tt may he noted, also, that the smplub, or export, is consistently largo 
throughout the whole period. 

The pel capita consumption of lard as a rule follows closely the 
conesponding curve for pork. The oxtiemc points range belwcen 
10 pounds in 1905, and 15.4 poimdlis In 1924. 

John Robekts. 


M eat Reinspection for The Federal moat inspection sorv- 
Government Agencies a ice of the Bureau crl Animal In- 
Worth-while Safeguard dustry reinspects meat and meat 

food products for vai’ious (5ov eni- 
nient organizations for the purpose of insuring delivery of arli(‘los 
which confoiTn to purchase specifications. As these (lovernment 
organizations are not in position or ccjuipped to pass upon Iho merits 
of these articles of food, inferior products vere sometimes clelivennl 
to them in the past. Consequently assistance was reciuestod of tlie 
Federal meat-inspection service, which maintains expert inspectors 
in 46 States. 

Inspection Covers Many Operations 

This cooperation lias been in eflVct for many years with respect to 
some of the organizations. It consists in detennining the kind, cuts, 
and condition of meat and products and in supervising their handling 
throughout the various stages of preparation from the time (lie ani¬ 
mals are slaughtered until the products are packed and marked lor 
delivery. This supervision includes the kind and length of cun', 
such as salting and smoking, and the required temperatures, as well 
as cutting, grinding, seasoning, cooking, wrapping, packing, labeling, 
and affixing the special mark of the contracting organization showing 
that the products meet all the requirements of specifications. 

The work is conducted by; about 100 inspectoi's at 30 cstablish- 
monls at which Federal meat inspection is maintained and at 10 other 
points where the articles are delivered. Only a part of (ho (ime of 
the expert inspectors who are regularly detailed to eoaduct Iho 
Federal meat-inspection service is required to perform this duty. 
Impectors at points of delivery, however, devote their full time to the 
work, which consists in a careful examination of the products at the 
time of delivery to see that they bear the special mark of the Oov- 
ernment organization for whicli they are intended, and arc in good 
condition. 

Extent of the Service Rendered 

This cooperative work has resulted in a saving to the Government 
of many thousands of dollars thi*ough assurance that it rc(*oivos the 
products purchased. 

During the fiscal year 1927 meat and meat food products roin- 
spected for these oiganizations totaled 68,738,081 pounds, of which 
66,981,866 pounds were passed as complying with the purchase 
specifications, and 1,756,215 pounds were rejected for noucomplianco. 

Wm. II. Smith, Jr. 
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M eat users Protected Do yon know that al)ont two-lliirds 
by Inspection Marks of llio inoai consuniod in tliis country 
and Truthful Labels is prepaiod under the supervision t)f 
llio Fcdcnal incal-inspoetion sci\iee? 
The (‘onsumor need have little fear in eatinii; meats prepared under 
the watchful eyes of the 2,500 employees of this j:>ieat ori;anization. 
They see and examine all animals on the day they are slaughtered 
and during the dressing of the carcasses examine every part. (Fig. 
151.) Duiing the manulaclure of products sausage, hams, bacon, 
and all the rest the inspectors are in nttendan(‘e and see that all 
o|)eia(ions are condiuded ac<*ording to regulations 



1^10 irn CoNOmoumu n)s|) 0 ( (ion of Nv^iao In n iodmulH tod (Htubhslimonl 


Chemists Test Products for Purity 

Tbo ^(‘(Icral in<*at-his[)«<*(ioti sorvico niainlaiiiH seven ehoinieal 
Inborn t/oiies, localo<l at various f)<)iiitH for eonveiiioneo and prompt 
action. Tho chcniistH in theso laboratories are constantly annlyzing 
and t,o«tiu{? 8aini)los sent to thorn by tho inspectors. Tho samples 
sent, for tho most part, aro not such us appear to bo from products 
that have dotcrioratod or “gono bad.” Inspectors condemn such 
products without consulting tho laboratories. Tho samples usually 
hubinittod for analysis aro apparently goo<l and aro taken up in a 
routino way from tho products that aro being manufactured in the 
establishments or out of tho stocks on hand. It is quite possible for 
moat products to appear perfectly sound but on cnomical analysis 
to bo found unwholcsomo, adulterated, or to eojitaia harmful pre¬ 
servatives. 
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It is against the law for meats intended for consumption to be trans¬ 
ported from one State to another unless they bear the mark of Federal 
inspection. The inspectors have complete control over the use of 
this mark and will not permit it to be placed on meats that are in 
any way unfit for food. Only meats that are wholesome and entirely 
fit "for consumption are permitted to leave an inspected establishment. 


Much Unsound Meat Is Condemned 


During the fiscal year 1926-27,70,747,182 animals were slaughtered 
under Federal inspection, and 8,566,443,671 pounds of meat and meat 
food products were prepared under the close scrutiny of the employees 
of the service. That number of carcasses and pounds of meat and 
products were inspected; also 284,316 entire carcasses, 1,058,932 
parts of carcasses, and 9,009,132 pounds of meat were condemned 
as imfit, and were destroyed for food puiposes. 

While the principal concern of the inspection service is to see that 
the inspection stamp (fig. 155), which reads U. S. INSP'D & P'S’D, 

is not placed on meats which are unfit for 
consumption, the service goes much farther. 
It prevents the use of false or misleading 
statements on meats or the containers of 
meat products. All labels and marks of 
whatever kind to be used on meats or pack¬ 
ages containing meats pr^ared in establish¬ 
ments operating under Federal inspection 
must be submitted to the Meat Inspection 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, lYash- 
ington, D. C., and be approved before their 
use is permitted. 

About 1,000 such marks and labels are 
received and acted on by the Washington 
ofl&ce each month. This means that when 
the consumer purchases a product which 
has been prepared under Federal meat inspection he may feel assured 
that any statement on the meat or its coverings is true. 

Frank P. St. Clair. 



Pig. 155—The Pederal inspection 
stamp which is placed on meat 
h:om sound, healthy animals 
Tms stamp is a valuable protec¬ 
tion to the public 


M eats of Farm-Killed The Federal meat-inspection law 
Animals are Exempted emphasizes adequate inspection and 
from U. S. Inspection sanitation. It affords broad au¬ 
thority over the wholesale prepara¬ 
tion of meat entering the channels of interstate and foreign commerce. 
In some cases the inspection required by the law for wholesale 
butchers and meat packers engaged in distributing meat beyond 
State lines is somewhat irksome and expensive, as they must con¬ 
form to restrictions in the construction of buildings, the installation 
of equipment, and the observance of sanitation. 

Because of their wide distribution and limited operations, it is 
impracticable to furnish inspection for farmers, or to require of them 
the same standards or buildings, equipment, and sanitation exacted 
of wholesale producers engaged in constant operations. The law, 
therefore, makes provision for the farmer to market his meat without 
inspection. 
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Exemption for Farm-Dressed Meat 

The law provides that the tneat of animals slaughtered by a farmer 
on the farm may be shipped in interstate or foreign commerce without 
inspection, provided the meat is sound, wholesome, and otherwise 
fit for human food. In harmony with the law exempting him from 
inspection, the farmer who chooses to convert livestock into meat on 
the farm in supplying customers in another State may slaughter and 
prepare meat, lard, sausage, and similar products which are sound 
and wholesome and may make delivery by private conveyance, 
parcel post, or other carrier without seeking Federal permission. 
When the meat or meat product is offered to a postmaster or agent 
of an express or railroad company, or other common carrier, for 
delivery in another State, each consignment must be accompanied 
by two copies of the shipper’s certificate in the following form: 

shipper’s certificate for FARM-bLAUGHTERLH MEAT 

Date_ 

Name of carrier_ _ ___ 

Shipper__ ______ _ 

Point of shipment- __ _ 

Consignee.. ....... 

Destination. _ .... 

I hereby certify that the following-described uninspected meat or meat food 
products are from animals slaughtered by a farmer on the farm, and are offered 
for traubportatiou in interstate or foreign commerce as exempted from inspection 
according to the act of Congress of June 30, 1906, and that at this date they are 
sound, healthful, wholesome, and fit for human food, and contain no preservative 
or coloring matter or other substance prohibited by the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture governing meat inspection. 

Kind of product Amount and weight 


(Signatuie of shippoi) 


(Addiess of sUippei) 

The department does not furnish shipper’s certificates, but some of 
the transportation companies maintain a supply for the use of their 
farmer patrons. If such supply is not available the farmer may 
write the certificates or have them otherwise prepared. 

Large Volume of Meat Prepared on Farms 

That farmers are taking advantage of the favorable opportunity 
to slaughter their animals and market the meat is evidenced by the 
records which show that during last year 57,417 interstate shipments 
were made of meat and meat products derived from livestock slaugh¬ 
tered on farms. The total weight of these shipments was 7,293,271 
pounds. Of this large volume veal ranked first with a quantity 
exceeding that of ail other farm dressed meats. Other products, in 
order, were cured meat, fresh pork, mutton, beef, sausage, lard, head¬ 
cheese, and scrapple. These meats and products originated on farms 
in 47 States, of which Wisconsin furnished the largest volume. Next 
in order were New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, Washington, Minne¬ 
sota, Vermont, Iowa, and others down to Wyoming, from which only 
a few hundred pounds were shipped. 

R. P. Steddom. 
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M exican Bean Beetle One of the jno-t distiirbing events in 
Spreading Rapidly in American agriculture during the past 
the Eastern States decade has been the introduction 

and rapid spread of tlie Mexican 
bean beetle in the eastern part of the United State*^, becaiiJ^e the bean 
crop of the East had been comparatively free of iii'scot pests. This 
insect, «o destructive to bean foliage, has been known for many years 
in the Southwestern States, notably in Colorado and Now Mexico. 

The insect first appeared in the eastern part of the United States in 
1920 when it was discovered in 13 counties in Alabama in the vicinity 
of Birmingham. During the first year of the bcetle^s occurrence in 
Alabama, serious damage v as limited to a small area, bub in 1921 the 
insect was so destructive that tlio price of green beans rose to un¬ 
precedented levels in 
the local markets, ^ in 
someinstancesreaching 
aprieefourtimesashigh 
as normal. During the 
same year the insect ex¬ 
tended its range rapidly 
and was found for the 
first time in parts of six 
States. 

Throughout the fol¬ 
lowing three years the 
beetle^ continued its 
rapid dispersal and by 
the end of the season of 
1024 had crossed Ohio to 
the shores of Lake Erie. 
During the period from 
1921 to 1924 when the 
insect was moving rap¬ 
idly to the north and 
northeast it increased 
its range at an average 
of 150 miles each year. 
During the next* two 
years the dispersion was 
not appreciable except 
in Virginia, North 
Eafetern States . Caroliiia, FennsylVan la, 

West Virginia, and In¬ 
diana. In 1927 a marked spread occurred, and the insect is now known 
to be present in the southeastem corner of Michigan and the south¬ 
western comer of New York, and in Pennsylvania as far east as Tioga 
and Lancaster Counties, thus including at least throe-fourths of that 
State. It was also found in Canada in several counties which border 
Lake Erie. The greater part of Maryland is also included, and 
the insect has invaded the coastal plain in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The spread southward and westward was not great. With the ex¬ 
ception of the isolated infestation in Thomas County on the southern 
border of Georgia, the southernmost point reached at this writing is 
in Stewart County, Ga. The known distribution of the beetle in the 
Eastern States is indicated in Figure 156. 
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Depredations Appear Speedily 

In the course of its spread northward the insect, in most instances, 
has severely injured beans witliin a year or two after reaching a now 
locality. The experience of the growers in the originally infested 
area of Alabama, in 1921, was repeated about Chattanooga and Kjiox- 
ville, Teim , and Louisville, Ky., in subsequent years. The fact that 
the beetle occuned o\ er a large area in the eastern part of the United 
States does not necessarily mean that it has been a serious pest every 
year over all of that region. In many localities it has been abundant 
for a season and then subsided only to reappear in injurious numbers 
two or three years later. 

The behavior of the insect in Ohio has been particularly interesting. 
While it is known to occur in the greater part of that State, it has been 
injurious only in the southern and eastern portions. From this it 
appears that the conditions which prevail in the southern and eastern 
portions of Ohio are favorable to the beetle. It has been observed 
also that this district in Ohio in which the Mexican bean beetle 
thrives and seriously injures beans is of the mixed mesophytic forest 
type and was originally occupied by such trees as beech, maple, elm, 
ash, walnut, oak, hickoiy, tulip, birch, linden, and others. The fact 
that the beetle does not appear to thrive equally well under all 
conditions indicates that areas may be discovered which will largely 
escape inj iiry from this pest. 

The adult beetles are sluggish as compared with many of the insects 
encountered in the bean field. They crawl rather slowly and are not 
easily frightened. At certain times of the year, however, if they are 
observed closely, it may be noted that many of the insects take wing, 
and that in some cases they fly high into the air and soon disappear 
from sight. In August the beetles become particularly restless, and 
at this time the greatest dispersion takes place. Careful experiments 
conducted wdth large numbers of marked beetles have shovrn that 
the insect will travel as far as 5 miles in iwo days, and that move¬ 
ments of 3 miles in the same length of time are not unusual. In the 
Southwest it has been shown that in the fall the insect flies many 
miles to hibernation quarters and back to the bean fields in the 
spring. The facts that few isolated infestations of the bean beetle 
occur and that the principal movement of the insect has been in one 
direction indicate that dispersal has resulted from the fliglit of the 
beetle, aided in all probability by wmd currents. 

Plants the Beetle Feeds On 

The food of the Mexican bean beetle is limited largely to the com¬ 
mon garden beans, tepary beans, and Lima beans, and to the several 
varieties of kidney beans grouped under the species Phaseolus vvlgaris 
and P. lunatuB, It can, however, live and develop on certain other 
food plants. Next to beans it prefers beggarweed. or beggartick 
belonging to the genus Meibomia. Its next choice is the hjracinth 
bean, then cowpea and soy bean. It may also feed on adsuM bean, 
kudzu, and some clovers. It is remarkable, however, that in the 
early part of the season the insect will not, and apparently can not, 
live on some of these plants, especially cowpeas and soy beans, 
whereas later in the season it seems to thrive on them. It is only in 
comparatively rare instances that the insect damages cowpeas and 
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soy beans in the field, and in these cases it was observed that lar^e 
numbers had been breeding on garden beans near by and had migrated 
to these and other plants after having consumed their favorite food. 

The injury caused by both the immature form and the adult of 
the Mexican bean beetle to the bean plant is not likely to be confused 
with other insect injury’. The adult, feeding from below, cats ragged 
areas in the lower surface of the leaf, but often cuts through to the 
upper surface, giving the foliage a lacelike appearance. (Fig. 157.) 
The larvae feed on the imder side of the leaf, leaving the upper surface 
intact. The plant tissue is cut away in narrow parallel sections 
„ about the length of the 

insect's body; between 
these sections are nar¬ 
row strips which are 
left untouched by the 
insect, resulting in a 
peculiar network. 
When the infestation is 
heavy, the plant is 
practically destroyed 
and has the appearance 
of^ being completely 
dried out. After the 
foliage is destroyed, 
the insects may attack the pods, and even the stems. When the 
pest is abundant, a bean crop may be completely destroyed in 
about four weeks, or before the first pods have formed. 



Tig 157.--Severe injury by the Me\ican bean beetle to bush beans 


Description and Life History 

The Mexican bean beetle closely resembles some of the native 
beneficial lady beetles, to which family of insects it belongs. It is 
nearly hemispherical, one-fourth of an inch long and about one-fifth 
of an inch wide, each of the brown or copper-colored wing covers 
bearing eight black spots. The larva or immature form is orange 
colored and ranges in length from about one-twentieth of an inch 
when first hatched to one-third of an inch when full grown, and is 
covered with long, branched, soft spines which give it a “fuzzy 
appearance. (Fig. 158.) 

The o^ er^vintering beetles appear in the fields at about the time 
the earliest planted beans show above ground. After feedmg for a 
short time the females deposit yellow eggs in groups of from 40 to 
60 on the under sides of the bean leaves. The time required for the 
development of the insect from the egg to the adult form varies with 
the climate. The eggs hatch in from 5 to 14 days. The larvae 
require from 15 days to 3 weeks to mature, and the insects remam in 
the pupal or resting stage for a week or 10 days. All stages of the 
pest may be found in the fields at the same time during the summer 
season. In the South there may be from two to four generations, 
and m Ohio one or two generations, during the season. 

With the approach of cool weather in the fall, the beetles leave the 
bean fields and seek wooded slopes, where they congregate under 
accumulations of oak leaves and pine needles, crawling to a depth 
where the moisture remains fairly constant. Here the winter is 
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spent. Areas which are covered with a mixture of oak and pine 
seem to be preferred. In the Southern States the beetles may 
become active during w'ann days in winter and in some instances 
may seek new" locations. A few beetles may remain about the gardens 
and in the fields but the majority of them fly to near-by woodlands. 
The insect’s mode of hibernation makes it dependent upon suitable 
cover and good drainage for maximum winter survival. Areas which 
do not furnish sufficient covering to maintain a certain amount of 
moisture would be very unfavorable, as w"ould poorly drained areas. 
In considering, therefore, the possible distribution and economic 
damage of the Mexican bean beetle, conditions essential to success¬ 
ful hibernation must be taken into consideration as well as the condi¬ 
tions which favor reproduction during the active season. 



riG 168—All btages of the Me’cicaa bean beetle on the undei side of a bean leaf, sho^^ing feeding 

maikb of adultb X j 


Control by Arsenate Dusts 

The supprchsion. of the Mexican bean beetle as a pest at first 
offered considerable difficulty in the Southeastern States. Lead 
arsenate and zinc arsenite, insecticides which had been tried in the 
West, could not be used in the South because they seiiously injured 
the bean foliage. After considerable experimentation it was found 
that magnesium arsenate or a good grade of calcium arsenate with 
lime could be used as remedies without injuring the bean plant. 
These materials gave excellent control when applied as dusts or 
sprays, in the proper dilutions, to the under sides of the bean plants. 
Applications have to be made from one to five times, depending on 
the severity of the mfestation. For more detailed information on 
control Farmers’ Bulletin 1407 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture may be consulted. 

Neale F. Howakd. 
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M OSAIC-DISEASE Study Progress in the study of mosaic 
Points to Control by diseases of plants has been quite 
Resistant Varieties marked during the past few years. 

The first disease of this type was 
described as the mosaic disease of tobacco by a Dutch phytopathol¬ 
ogist, Mayer. ^ The disease is characterized by a suppression of 
growth, especially of the leaf tissue, causing a mottled or mosaic 
appearance, greatly ieducing starch and sugar-manufacturing power 
of the leaves and causing stunting and malformation of the plants. 

Since Mayer^s discovery a large number of diseases of this virus 
type have been found affecting wild and cultivated plants. Some 
of them are very destructive. Among these the outstanding examples 
are, in addition to tobacco mosaic, the mosaic diseases of potato, 
tomato, cuciunber, sugar beet, sugar cane, Indian com, wheat, 
raspberries, strawberries, and various other fruits. Peach yellows, 
peach rosette, and Bermuda hly disease also belong to this class. 

The economic loss from these diseases is very large some years, 
amounting in sopae localities to 100 per cent. Under ordinary con¬ 
ditions the loss is from 10 to 20 per cent. In certain areas of the 
West the sugar-beet industry has been destroyed by a virus disease, 
commonly kno^vn to beet growers as curly top. Cane culture in 
Louisiana has been on an unprofitable basis for a number of years, 
partly as a result of mosaic. Great losses have resulted to bulb 
growers, especially in Bermuda, and to bulb forcers in this country 
from the lily mosaic, commonly known as the Bermuda lily disease. 

Cause of the Mosaic Diseases 

The cause of these diseases is an ultra-microscopic virus, so small 
that it passes through ordinary filters. Its nature has not otherwise 
been determined. It has many characteristics of enzymes. It does 
not appear to be able to reproduce itseK except in the tissues of the 
plant, especially in the leaves and parts containing chlorophyll. 

The most recent studies indicate that it may be a disease of the 
chloroplasts, caused by some organism, possibly of a protozoan type, 
capable of passing through certain types of filters, but retained by 
others. It is transmitted mainly by insects, especially plant lice and 
leaf hoppers. These insects draw their nourishment from the inner 
tissues surrounding the vascular bundles of the leaves and stems. 
As the writer has shown in the case of the lily disease and stigmonose 
of carnations, the insects inject material of a proteid or colloid nature 
which contains the infective agent into the plant tissues. What 
changes, if any, this may undergo in the body of the insects is not 
known. This with the nature of the so-called virus are still subjects 
for research. It is highly important that these facts be determined 
with the hope that we may be better able to control these diseases. 

Present Methods of Control 

At the present time there are two general lines of control: (1) 
Eradication, as far as possible, of diseased wild and cultivated host 
plants and control of the insect carriers, and (2) development of 
strains of plants resistant to the disease. Progress is being made in 
both directions. Mosaic-resistant cane is replacing the very suscep¬ 
tible varieties; mosaic-resistant potatoes are replacing the nonre- 
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sistant varieties. The same is true of spinach and other vegetable 
crops, and lilies, raspberries, and blackberries. Progress has been 
made in producing beets resistant to curly top. 

Here is a field where more fundamental research is urgently needed. 

A. F. ‘Woods, 


M OTH-PROOFING Fluids The losses caused by clothes 
Sometimes of Value moths are so tremendous the 
When Properly Used world over that many attempts 

have been made^ to develop 
methods for rendering fabrics, furs, and other susceptible materials 
immune to attack. It has been only within the last five years that 
so-called moth-proofing solutions have been offered the American 
public. Interest in these solutions was immediate and nation wide. 
They have been heralded 
as a panacea for moth 
troubles. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has 
been called upon to test 
the efiicacy of numerous 
solutions to determine 
whether any of them 
really can be depended 
upon to moth-proof fab¬ 
rics or furs, absolutely 
and permanently. No 
solution now offered the 
American public will do 
this without either in]ur- 
ing the fabric in some 
way or leaving a poison¬ 
ous substance in the 
cloth. 

While it is true that 
no solution has been 
found that will perma¬ 
nently and absolutely 
moth-proof fabrics and 
furs, it is equally true 
that some of the better 
solutions are of decided value when properly used. They do not ab¬ 
solutely or permanently protect, but they may render fabrics suf¬ 
ficiently distasteful to moth larvae to postpone or delay appreciable 
injury for several months. 



Fig IW-Moth-pioofing test Cloth at left untreited, cloth at 
nght tieated with one of the bettor moth-pioofing solutions The 
two cloths weie inclosed in a Petu dish with fiO well-gro\vn 
larvae of the bUek cat pet beetle (Attagenvs ptceus) from March 
12 to April 27. Note the almost complete destruction of the 
untieated cloth 


All Fibers Must be Soaked 

To obtain these results, however, the fabric must be thoroughly 
saturated with the solution so that every fiber becomes well soaked. 
Even this drenching of the fibers will not in every case prevent feed¬ 
ing where the larvae of fabric pests are faced with the alternative of 
starvation. In such a dilemma well-grown larvae may cause much 
injury even though they may not thrive upon their diet. If larvae are 

84771®—28-30 
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given a choice of properly treated or untreated fabrics they show a 
decided preference for the untreated materials, as indicated by the 
samples shown in Figures 159 and 160. 

In most houses it would seem that the larvae will have a choice of 
foods, and this fact enhances the value of the so-called moth-proofing 
solutions. No person, however, should use a solution unless its 

formula is clearly printed 
on the bottle or container 
in which it is pmehased, 
as is required by Federal 
law in the case of all insec¬ 
ticides entering into inter¬ 
state commerce. 

The first solution 
offered the American 
public depended upon its 
arsenic content for such 
effectiveness as it pos¬ 
sessed. It was finally 
driven off the market by 
the adverse attitude of 
the Journal of the Ameri- 
ican Medical Society 
which, in 1923, called 
attention to the danger 
of arsenic poisoning. The 
experiments of the de¬ 
partment have since in 
dicated that moth-proof¬ 
ing solutions dependmg 
upon any form of arsenic 
are among the least de¬ 
pendable of the solutions 
offered the public. Being 
unreliable, and also possi¬ 
bly dangerous from the standpoint of arsenic poisoning, their use 
should be discontinued in favor of safer and better solutions. 

Solutions that Have Value 

Water solutions of aluminum silico-fluoride and sodium fluoride, 
when used to drench fabrics thoroughly, are of value. A solution 
containing, according to the analysis of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, 0.29 per cent of fluosUicie acid (H 2 SF 6 ), 0.64 per cent of sodium 
fluosilicate (Na 2 SiF 6 ), 0.5 per cent of calcium fluoride (CaP 2 ), and 
98.67 per cent of water gave the best results of the fluoride solutions 
of this general type. These solutions are easily removed from fabrics 
by washii^, and none can be depended upon when lightly sprayed on 
fabrics. To spray a pint or a quart over a man^s suits of clothes 
would not be sufficient protection, judging from the many complaints 
received in letters from the public. 

Solutions consisting of cinchona alkaloids dissolved in a light 
mineral oil of the nature of naphtha, or those consisting of cyclo¬ 
hexanone and carbocyclic nitrogen derivatives dissolved in such 



FiCr 160 —Moth-pioofing tes.t Cloth left untieated, cloth at 
light treated with one of the "better moth proofing solutions 
Both cloths weie plaeed in a Petn dish with 25 well-gio'Si n 
larvae of the webbing clothes moth (Ttneola hiieUtella). Man> 
of thelarvae maturedinto moths which laid many eggs on both 
pieces. M ost 0 f the damage has been done by the young larvae 
hatching from these eggs. Although about as many eggs were 
laid on the treated as on the untreated (loth, the young woims 
concentiated their att'ick on the untreated cloth Notethit 
the tieateddoth did not entiiely e'^cape attack, but that the 
damage done is very slight in compai ison 
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solvents as benzene, gasoline, or carbon tetrachloride, are of real 
value when the fabrics are treated by thorough drenching. They 
are removed during the dry-cleaning process, hence treatment must 
be repeated. 

While the solutions which are claimed to flame-proof as well as 
moth-proof fabrics seem to be of genuine value in rendering fabrics 
distasteful to fabric pests, those thus far tested can not bo recom¬ 
mended because they have either stained or otherwise adversely 
aflfocted the fabrics treated. Solutions of epsom salts in water are of 
no value, in spite of many newspaper reports of their efficacy. 

Housewife Must Still Fight Moths 

The writers have had much experience in the testing of treated 
fabrics. They have had maiij’- contacts with the public through 
correspondence from all parts of the country. They have seen many 
moth-eaten garments that had been guaranteed at^ the time of sale 
to be moth-proof. These letters and exhibits, considered in connec¬ 
tion with the results of their own experiments, have forced them to 
believe that much money is being spent heedlessly. Extravagantly 
worded advertisements have raised hopes that have not been material¬ 
ized for the average person. Moth-proofing or moth-resisting solu¬ 
tions belong to that class of products that fail to yield results in the 
hands of the average person because of ignorance, misinformation, 
or carelessness. The imagination is stimulated by the suggestion 
that with the e:^enditure of little money and little effort a garment 
or house furnishing may be rendered forever immune to insect attack. 
This millennium has not yet arrived. The housewife will still be 
forced to fight fabric pests. Her problem may in some instances 
be made easier by the use of moth-proofing solulions, but she should 
be thoroughly alive to the pitfalls along this rosy path of protection. 

E. A. Back and 
R. T. Cotton. 


M otion Pictures on Motion pictures produced and dis- 
Agriculture Promote tributed t)y the Office of Motion 
International Amity Pictures of the Uepartmoiit of Agri¬ 
culture have become a means of pro¬ 
moting international goodvill. Though these ffims are prepared and 
intended for domestic consumption only, their instructional value 
and their stimulating, helpful, and uplifting effect in the promotion 
of a better and more profitable agriculture, a higher standard of 
living and a happier home life, are recognized throughout the world. 
Through sale and otheiwise, the distribution area has spread into 
remote countries. 

^ Customs, habits of thought, and language are no bar to the motion 
picture. The state of agricultural advancement is no hindrance to 
it. Conditions of soil and climate offer no obstruction. The film 
speaks the universal language of descriptive action, and the people 
of Europe, Australasia, Japan, China, India, Siam, Africa, Central 
America, and South America, now see agricultural motion pictures 
made in the United States. 
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Since 1920 no less than 550,000 feet of this department's agricultural 
films have been sold into foreign countries. Asia, South America, 
and our neighbors of North America have purchased over 100,000 
feet each, while Europe and Africa have each purchased more than 
50,000 feet. Australia and Central America have yet to reach the 
latter mark. Purchases are made not only by the various govern¬ 
ments but also by other agencies interested in agricultural develop¬ 
ment. 

Although urgent requests are constantly received, film is not 
generally loaned outside the continental United States, because the 
domestic demand is larger than can be met vdth the available funds. 
Arrangements have been made, however, under contract wuth a com- 
mercim film concern, whereby copies of department films may be 
bought by both foreign and domestic purchasers. In this way, a 
large distribution of the films is accomplished and a great and ap¬ 
preciated ser'suce rendered to our sister nations without cost to our 
Government. These films are continual remindei's of unselfish 
service and messengers of international good will. 

Wide Use in the United States 

While these films are so eagerly sought by foreigners, our own 
people are fully av\ ake to their value. State governments, educa¬ 
tional institutions and organizations, and individuals interested in 
spreading the gospel of a better agriculture, pur(‘hase annually nearly 
400,000 feet of department films, and there are now in domestic 
circulation probably over 1,500,000 feet obtained in tins way. In 
addition, the department's own distribution agency circulates about 
2,500,000 feet of film. In the past year films were furnished for 
over 16,000 exhibitions before nearly 6,000,000 people. If purchased 
film Was given like distribution—and it probably was—it may be 
assumed that the department’s films are seen by more than 10,000,000 
people annually. 

How are these films used and why does this great demand exist? 
In the first place, the agricultural public, whether consciously or 
not, craves to be informed. When the iniormation is available only 
in such form as to cause its acquisition to be a more or less tedious 
procedure, many lose interest. Others find it difficult to acquire 
information from a printed page or even by oral description. But let 
the information be presented in well-organized form as descriptive 
action in a motion picture, with the right proportion of interest- 
arousing sidelights, and it is quickly acquired, easily retained and 
assiduously sought. These are the factors which the department’s 
Ofiice of Motion Pictures endeavors to introduce into its pictures and 
to them may be attributed the wide demand. Agricultural leaders 
find the department’s films indispensable aids in every movement for 
the bettemient of farm, forestry, and home conditions, and teachers to 
instruct in improved agricultural methods and practices. 

Tick-Eradication Films 

In every great agricultural movement, the motion picture plays 
an important part.^ For instance, in the campaign for the eradication 
of the cattle tick in the South, a picture prepared for the purpose 
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was used effectively in winning local support where previously it had 
been definitely lacking. Instances are recorded where hostile antag¬ 
onism was converted into active support at a single exhibition. With 
this lesson in mind, the department prepared 120 copies of films on 
the corn borer. These films are used in the campaign for the control 
of this destructive pest.^ 

The distribution service of the department is maintained primarily 
for county agricultural agents and department field representatives. 
Many of them are now equipped with projectors. Two of the depart¬ 
ment’s bureaus have specially equipped trucks with which to exhibit 
films at places not equipped for ordinary projection. Films have 
played their part in the Americanization of immigrants. Several 
films are used in the motion-picture programs prepared for immigrants 
on their arrival in New York. 

The supply of films is entirely inadequate. It has been necessary 
to limit schools to one program a month. In spite of this, over 600 
applications were declined last year for lack of films and substitutions 
made in hundreds of others. Substitution is of course very unsatis- 
factoiy to those who are trying to accomplish a definite purpose and 
need the particular film applied for. 

Every effort is being made to increase the supply of films, and to 
make new ones as fast as practicable and at the same time maintain 
excellence and accuracy of presentation. Production has been 
steadily increased from 43 prints totaling about 53,000 feet in 1920 
to 280 prints totaling about 389,000 feet in 1927, imtil now the 
limit of facilities and funds has been reached without meeting the 
ever-increasing needs. 

C. A. Lindsteom. 


N ankeen lily Scarce It is remarkable to find this old 
Though Grown Easily variety, the Nankeen hly, which 
in the United States has become so exceedingly scarce 

in Europe, behaving so gloriously 
in the United States. It seems to bo so easily produced and repro¬ 
duced here that one can not but wonder why it has become so rare 
in foreign countries where all the commercial stocks have been held. 

There are good authentic records of the occurrence of the variety 
as far back as 1836.^ As early as 1840 there are accounts of con¬ 
siderable stocks available. Both the Netherlands and the British 
Isles have furnished all the commercial supply of it ever since, 

^ The bulbs have become scarce in recent years so that now the first 
size sell for $1.50 to $2.50 each. There does not appear to be any 
good reason for such shortage, for multiplication seems easy on Puget 
Sound, although the variety is very uncertain in its seed habits. 
A few successes in seed production are reported, but the writer has 
never been able to get a crop except by the most heroic methods. 
These consist in jerking the stems out of the bulbs as the first flowers 
open and resetting them a Kttle deeper. Careful hand pollination 
after this has resulted in a considerable set of seed. The same 
treatment seems to be efficacious wdth the Madonna lily. 

The best methods of reproduction are by scales and layered or 
hecled-in steins. (Fig. 161.) The lily is dug for propagation in full 
flower. The stems are heeled-in in the field with 2 to 4 inches of soil 
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over about 15 inches of their bases. In two months 10 to 20 bulblets 
varying from one-fourth to 1 inch in diameter have formed. 

The scales are removed from the bulb down to the cio\vn for the 
next year's performance, 30 to 75 of them. If the soil is reasonably 
dry for two veeks, these scales are put in the field 2 inches deep and 



Fig 161—A., stem piopagation of the Nankeen lily giownin 45 diys from steins lerked out of the 
bulbs at blossoming time, B, the N ankeen lily reproduced from scales A single 6 me h i ow aci oss 
a 3 foot bed undisturbed until the second j ear It contains 150 bulbs whe e 100 stales eie planted, 
C, the Nankeen lilj under field conditions A portion of the stock the ninth ye-ir from foui bulbs 
The steins have been jerked out of the bulbs when in flower each year for nine years 


left alone. They callus, begin to form bulblets rather quickly, and 
come up in the spring. The stems may also be layered in dry sand 
imder glass and will develop much faster. The scales and stems 
can be incubated under a mgh temperature of 80° to 90° F. in a 
saturated atmosphere to accelerate the growth of bulblets. 
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As an illustration of the possibilities in the reproduction of this 
lily, a brief account of the performance in a single authentic case will 
suffice. A grower obtained four bulbs from a garden in the North¬ 
west. Two of them were first size and two only half grown. The 
four might be considered the equivalent of three moderate-sized bulbs. 
These were propagated for nine years by the methods outlined above. 
The object was to get up stock, but no great haste was employed, 
and experience had to be gained as the grower proceeded. The 
second propagation was a complete failure, b^ecause it was conducted 
too late in the season. During the nine years that the propagation 
was conducted with the progenies of these four original bulbs a total 
of 18,000 bulbs of all sizes were taken out of the stock, about 100 of 
them being fully grown and 3 years of age. The bulbs taken out of 
the stock were removed mostly during the seventh to ninth years. 
Seventy-five of the large ones and 8,000 of the small ones were 
removed at the end of the period. This means that 75 full-grown 
bulbs and their stems were kept out of the stock the last year. In 
spite of this, a propagation of 100,000 w;as actually made the ninth 
year without at all erfiausting the possibilities. Indeed, it is certain 
that fully 20 per cent more could have been made out of the material 
on hand without curtailing the turn-off. 

It must be remembered that this propagation resulted with no 
thought of making a record. The grower ventures the opinion that 
the same material and time could be made to yield a propagation 
of a quarter of a naillion in the ninth year. Projecting this computa¬ 
tion for another three years, it may be safely assumed that the tenth 
year should, with care, give a turn-off of 5,000 to 10,000 bulbs, and 
the eleventh and twelfth years should witness the attaining of full 
size in 75 to 90 per cent of the remainder. Why is the lily scarce? 

David Griffiths. 


N aval stores Act Aids The Federal naval stores act, which 
Seller and Buyer of became effective June 3, 1923, is 
Turpentine and Rosin unique among Federal statutes in 

that it is both a penal and a service 
act. It x^rovides heavy penalties for violations of its provisions, and, 
at the same time, offei's a means whereby the Government will assist 
those interested to avoid such violations. A penalty of not to exceed 
$5,000 or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or both, is prescribed 
for traffic in willfully misgradod turpentine and rosin. The act, how¬ 
ever, authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to examine, if practica¬ 
ble, upon request any naval stores—that is, turpentine or rosin—and 
analyze, classify, or grade it at a charge to defray the cost of such 
service, and to furnish a certificate showing the analysis, classification, 
or grade. Such certificates are considered prima facie evidence of 
the quality or grade of the naval stores covered. Although samples 
taken by the interested persons may be examined and reported on, a 
certificate is issued only when the sample is taken by a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture. Furthermore, no certificate will 
be issued on anything that is not wholly a genuine turpentine or rosin 
and up to the standard provided in the act for that particular kind. 
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The service feature of the naval stores act makes it possible for 
both producers and users to obtain at a reasonable cost accurate 
and unbiased information as to the composition and grade of any 
turpentine or rosin. It protects the producer against loss through 
the undergrading of his rosin and through rejection or claims 
for rebate on large shipments of turpentine, which the buyer may 
contend does not comply with the specifications for it. At the same 
time, it protects the consumer against delivery of turpentine and 
of rosin which is in fact of a different §rade or standard from that 
specified. Many instances could be cited where, aside from the 
violation of the law and the risk of its penalties, hundreds of dollars 
have been saved either to the producer or to the user on a single 
shipment of rosin or turpentine. 

Rosin Inspectors Grade Product 

Five Federal rosin inspectors are now stationed in the producing 
sections. Four of them grade practically all the rosin produced in 
Mississippi and the greater part of that produced in Louisiana. 
The other inspector, stationed at Savannah, Ga., is in a position to 
inspect rosin at the south Atlantic ports and contiguous territory. 
Another inspector, with headquarters in New York City, covers the 
northeastern part of the coimtry, and another, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
covers the central part of the country. The supervising naval- 
stores inspector, who supervises and checks the grading of the other 
inspectors, is stationed in lYashington, D. C. Any one of these men 
is avmlable for grading rosin at the request of either producers or 
users in any part of the country, under the regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

^ Government grading of rosin at the point of production prac¬ 
tically eliminates all controvei'sy over the grade. The producer is 
sure of what he is making and selling, and the user knows definitely 
that he is getting the grades needed for his particular business. Each 
can avoid losses, sometimes of great magnitude, by availing himself 
of the service features of the naval stores act. The producer who 
sells, or the user who buys, “U. S. inspected^’ rosin is safe. 

F. P. Veitch and 
V. E. Grotlisch. 


N AVAL-STORES Ruling Turpentine is easily adulterated 
Regarding Turpentine with mineral oil, and the average 
Protects Purchasers buyer is often unable to recognize 

that he is getting an adulterated, 
cheaper article, even though the proportion of adulterant present is 
relatively large. It does not pay either a small or a large user of 
turpentine to buy the adulterated product as it is sure to cost more 
than its constituents bought separately. If the purchaser feels that 
a mixture of turpentine and mineral oil is suitable for the purpose 
for which he intends to use it, he will find it more economical to buy 
these separately and mix them in the desired proportions. 

The Federal naval stores act, which was passed by Congress to 
protect both the producer and user of turpentine and rosin by insuring, 
on the one hand, that he sell, and, on the other, that he receive a 
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standard genuine product, recognizes three kinds of turpentine, (1) 
gum spirits of turpentine, made from the gum from living pine trees, 
and the first kind of turpentine known, (2) steam-distilled wo()d t ir- 
pentine, made by steam distillation of pine wood, such as old stumps 
and resinous knots remaining on cut-over land after removal of the 
timber, and (3) destructively distilled wood turpentine, made from 
such pine wood by tlie destructive-distillation process. 

Secretary May Establish Standards 

The act further provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
modify the standards established by the law when the interests of 
the trade so require and may establish new standards lor turpentine 
for which no standards are provided in the act. Although the law, 
like most other Federal laws, apparently applies only to the sale of 
products in interstate commerce, any purchaser can materially assist 
in its enforcement, and at the same time protect Ins own interest, by 
specifying in his order the particular kind of turpentine which he 
desires in the terms just given, which are used in the act, insisting 
also that it be Libeled and billed in the same terms. If he will buy 
turpentine in this way, and have it billed in the same way, the Federal 
naval stores act will protect him, even though the transaction is 
conducted wholly within one State. 

Many of the States have laws governing transactions in paints, 
varnishes, turpentine, and linseed oU. These too are for the protection 
of the citizens of the State. In case a purcliaser has reason to think 
the article bought is not what it is represented to be, he should first 
take the matter up with the proper State authorities, usually the 
food and drug commissioner or the commissioner of agriculture, whose 
office is usually at the capital of the State. In order that the United 
States Department of Agriculture may affoid a purchaser legal 
protection under the Federal naval stores act a representative of the 
department must draw the sample and obtain from the purchaser 
the necessary documents having to do vith the sale of the turpentine. 
However, when the purchabcr has good reason to think that the 
article in question is not what it is represented to be, the department 
is glad to receive samples, accompanied by full information giving 
the name and address of the seller. Such samples will enable the 
department to more actively and effectively enforce the act, thus 
gradually putting an end to the adulteration of turpentine. 

F. P. Yeitch and 

V- E. Grotlisch. 


N AVAL-STORES Yield It is customary for naval-stores 
Much Affected by operators to count on a steadily 
Methods of Chipping declining yield from the first year of 

working the trees, amounting m many 
cases to as much as 5 barrels of spirits to the crop annually for the 
first four or five years. But with efficient work under Government 
specifications on the Florida National Forest the annual loss during 
eight years continuous operation of front faces has been kept to less 
than one-half of that. At the Starke (Fla.) branch of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station the yield during the fifth year of conserva¬ 
tive work on young slash pine timber has been between 85 and 90 per 
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cent of the first year’s run. This represents an annual decline in 
yield of only about 1J4 barrels of spirits to the crop on 40-barrel 
timber. 

The loss in dead trees and trees abandoned because of dry face 
has also been very much reduced through conservative chipping. In 
commercial practice whole stands of timber are sometimes wiped out 
by fire and windbreak, following hea\^ turpentining, and it is not 
uncommon to see down timber and abandoned faces scattered through 
old turpentined stands. With light work the mortality during a 
four-year period in second-growth timber can be kept to 0.3 per cent 
annually, as has been demonstrated on 1,000 trees operated by the 
Forest Service at Starke. 

It is good practice to place faces under the heaviest part of the 
tree crown. Experience has shown that on that side of the tree the 
wood is apt to be more productive than on the side under a thin top, 
where dry face is likely to develop. 

The cut for inserting tins should be very light, barely cutting the 
wood. At most it should not exceed the greatest depth of the streak. 
Any cut which interferes with the circulation of the sap also tends to 
interfere with the fxmetioning of the resin ducts. 

Depth of Chipping 

Among the variations in chipping methods which affect the yield, 
the most important is depth of chipping. During four years of wmrk 
deep chipping in loug-leaf timber at Starke has resulted in 10 per 
cent greater decrease in yield than shallow chipping. In crowded 
stands of young slash pine the difference has been even more marked, 
amounting to 23 per cent in four seasons. There has also been a 
great deal more dry face in the deeply chipped groups. Results so 
far obtained indicate that chipping between one-half inch and one- 
fourth inch deep for long-leaf pine and about one-half inch deep for 
slash pine will give the best sustained yield. 

Tests conducted by the Forest Service have shown that hacks 
which cut away one-half inch or less of wood for each streak produce 
a greater yield over a four or five year cliipping period than hacks 
cutting streaks three-fourths inch wide or greater. At Starke, Fla., 
two groups of trees w^ere chipped one-fourth inch wide and three- 
fourths inch wide, respectively. Although the wide chipping gave 
slightly more gum during the first year, the narrow^ chipping is yield- 
mg at the rate of 8 barrels of spirits to the crop more than the wide 
during the fifth year. The faces in this narrow chipping test were 
not turned to a puller” until the middle of the fifth season, whereas it 
IS not uncommon in commercial practice for faces to be so high that a 
piiller must be used before the end of the third year. The narrow 
chippmg prolongs the working life of the face bv one to three years, 
with an increase in cuppage value of $500 a crop for each additional 
workmg year. 

Close Cupping Causes Loss 

Heavy loss is brought about by close cupping; that is, the chipping 
oi tr^s that are too small, the placing of two faces on trees that 
should have only one, and the use of wide faces. A group of small 
twc^face trees at Starke has been compared with a similar group 
With only one narrow face to a tree. During the first year the yield 
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per face from the two-face trees was 92 per cent as much as from 
the single-face trees. During the fifth year, however, the yield 
per face from the double-face trees dropped to 62 per cent of the 
yield obtained from the trees with only one face, and is now onljr 
53 per cent of the first year’s yield. Single faces cutting away one- 
half of the bark circumference yielded 24 per cent more than single 
faces cutting only one-quarter of the circuinfeience during the first 
year, but only 16 per cent more during the fourth season. There 
was much breakage and dry face in both the wide-face and the double¬ 
face groups, w^hereas the conservatively faced group had very little 
loss from this cause. 

Other variations in naval-stores practice result in variations m 
yields; but deep chipping, wide chipping, and close cupping, account 
for a very large proportion of the damage done to young stands of 
timber. Through the use of conservative chipping as described 
above, damage may be avoided and yields held to a high figure. 
The result is greater profits with no extra operating costs and young 
timber kept in the best possible condition to produce timber products 
as w^ell as naval stores. 

Lenthall Wyman. 

N egro Extension Work The use of the movable school in 
Much Aided by Use negro extension work was first 
of Movable Schools developed in Alabama in conjunc¬ 
tion with the extension activities of 
Tuskegee Institute. To-day it is an important feature of the exten¬ 
sion work among negroes in Alabama. The object of the movable 
school is to present to the farmers concrete illustrations of a kind 
that will prove to them that they can do better work, that they can 
make more produce on a small number of acres of land at less expense, 
and that at the same time they can beautify their homes, thus dignify¬ 
ing and making country life "more attractive and remunerative. 

The equipment and personnel^ of the movable school is moved 
from place to place in a large specially designed truck, demonstrating 
in each community visited the latest methods recommended by the 
extension service. The truck carries a complete stock of farm imple¬ 
ments and home conveniences such as the average farmer would 
be able to purchase or construct and operate. Accompanying it are 
three trained workers—a man to demonstrate the use of the farm 
equipment and teach improved methods of farming; a woman to 
show- how to make and use the home conveaiences, how to care for 
poultry, and how' to cook, can, and conduct the home on a more health- 
lul and economical basis; and a nurse who gives demonstrations in sim¬ 
ple practices of home sanitation and hygiene and in care of the sick. 
The truck also carries a complete motion-picture outfit and a phono¬ 
graph. The workers conduct practical and constructive agricultural, 
home-economics, and health teaching in a most effective manner. 

The movable school owing to its novelty and practical aspect 
apparently is of sufficient interest to cause negro farmers to assemble 
in large groups at homes strategically selected in the communities 
visited. It is here that the movable school and its working force 
go to the bottom of the negro rm^al problem. The first thing that 
happens at the home chosen for the school site is that the head of 
the family usually begins cleaning up around the ofttimes miser- 
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able little shack. The choosing of a particular home as a place for 
a movable school awakens a latent piide that we aU have in a greater 
or less degree. Aside from the valuable instruction given to that 
particular family and the other members of the surrounding com¬ 
munity duiing the period of the school, the school causes many 
people to visit afterward that particular home and note the im- 
piovements made. (Fig. 162 .) 

Wherever the movable school force goes into a community and 
operates for a \veek, as is customary, the leading white and colored 
people of the community usually come out and inspect the type of 
work being done. Following the holding of such a school, exten¬ 
sion work in that section has invariably had more intelligent and 
liberal local support. In fact, the effort is made by all local negro 
extension agents to use the movable school demonstrations as the 
beginning of a definite and systematic method of teaching better 
farminc: and more comfortable home suiroundings 



Flo If 2 — Vn improved nemo farm home The movable •^hool has fiequentb been the fiist step 
towaid the impio\emeDt of the nejrio faim home 


The following statement appearing in the Selma Times Journal 
gives an excellent \ iew of how these schools are conducted and how 
they are regarded locally in the sections where they are held: 

The agricultural movable school T^hich has been ■v\orking among the negro 
farmers of Dallas County for the past four veeks wound up its activities Friday, 
filhng the last engagement 7 miles vest of tovn on the Mooie place. 4t least 
10,000 negro farmers, men and vomen, have attended the sessions and vMt- 
nessed the demonstrations. Thursday’s meeting at Molette’s Bend, vas one 
of the most enthusiastic and best attended in the county. 

Demonstrations giv'en daily on the program included such piactical lines of 
work as cultivation, controlling insects, care of fruit trees, gardening, repairing, 
the care of poultry, cooking, and home making. Nineteen sanitary toilets veie 
built in the county, one being placed in each neighborhood as a model. Dr. L 
T. Lee, county heith ofBcer, addressed seveial of the larger meetings on ele¬ 
mentary health subiects, malaria, hookworm, and communicable diseases. At 
night educational films were exhibited and many impressive lessons and many 
scientific discoveries, largely new to many who saw them, were thrown upon 
the screen. 
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The school has undertaken to show in many practical ways how to look after 
matters of cleanliness and air and security from the elements and healthfulucss 
and cooking and other common, everyday fields of household economy that 
have a very vital bearing on the negro family, and these lessons and demonstra¬ 
tions arc bound to be reflected in an improved home life for the negro. 

The white landowner, outside of humanitarian considerations, has a very defi¬ 
nite stake in the movement to improve the homes of his tenants because he 
knovs it will mean more contented labor and a better environment, increasing 
healthful ness and freedom from evil propensities. Improved homes will not 
only help to stabilize the negro farmer and check his migratory prochvities, but 
they will be a permanent influence in building up his efficiency as a worker and 
his productiveness on the farm. Better homes will make of him a more val¬ 
uable economic asset in every way. 

In conducting these schools very little lecturing and no pleading 
is done. The farmers are not o^y told how to do, but are taught 
how to do under the supervision of instructors. These ^ simple, 
practical demonstrations go a long way toward stimulating the 



Fjn IM - DemonstIdling how to can fiuits and vegetables. This gioup is typical of the sessions of the 
movable school and of the follow-up work done by local negro agents 


interest of the negro farmer in his home and strengthening his 
attachment for it, even though he may not own. it. The work of 
these schools has a tendency to arouse in the tenant farmer the 
desire to own property. They cause the country women to adopt 
practical methods in thrift and more industrious habits in home 
making. (Fig. 163.) The program of the movable school also 
includes athletics for the farm boys and girls and various forms of 
mild recreation for grown-ups. 

The history of the movable school dates back to about 20 years 
ago. In the country about Tuskegee, which is itself situated on 
what was at one time a big cotton plantation, many colored people 
were living, most of them in miserable shacks, eking out a bare exist¬ 
ence on their poorly worked farms. Booker T. Washington realized 
Ae importance of getting hold of these people in some way and help¬ 
ing them. He began by holding little farmers’ meetings. He would 
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have groups of these people come in to Tuskegee once a month to 
talk over their problems, and in anticipation of their coming would 
have simple, attractive exhibits of farm products from the institute's 
farm put on display with the hope of giving these untrained men a 
desire to learn how to grow better crops. 

Out of this desire on the part of Doctor Washington developed the 
movable school idea. The first outfit was transported over the 
county in a large wagon drawn by a pair of mules, known as the 
Jesup agricultural wagon.” Doctor Washington contended that too 
few of the people who needed instruction and inspiration got it, 
for the simple reason that they were too tmid to come to such 
conferences as were being held from time to time at Tuskegee. Ilis 
idea was that some plan should be devised whereby better methods 



ULmUIHwL ft** ^ < J 

Pig lb4 —“Tbo Bookei T Washington aguculluial bthool on whwK’' inri its iulil poisonnd, (he 1 ifi 4 
model of movable school to bo used in negi o ext ension v oi k 


of farm and home life could be taken to this discouraged and sub¬ 
merged class of people. He said upon one occasion: 

I am extremely anxious to try out this new plan for the benent of Ihe massifs 
of ruial people, because it is evident that we must, in a larger measure, lake 
most of the information to their doors if they are ever to got it. 

In cailying out this program Doctor Washington insisted tha<> the 
agent make the largest possible use of the demonstration or illustia- 
tion, instead of speech making. He said: 

Instead of telling the farmer to raise a better pig—raise the pig, and Ihe 
farmer will never forget it. 

From this small beginning the project was so successful that later, 
when automobiles came into use, a truck known as the Knapp 
agricultural truck” was substituted for the ^'Jesup wagon.” This 
new conveyance enabled the school to cover more territory, cany 
more equipment, and operate in more counties of the State. In 
1923 the scheme was pushed further by money raised from some 
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30,000 negro farmers and their friends. A modern trmdc, es])e(‘ially 
designed for the work, known as ^‘The Booker T. Washington school 
on wheels,’^ was built and put into service. (Fig. 1()4.) Ft is g(Mi- 
crally felt that the benefits derived more than justify its operatum. 

The uneducated mass of adult rural negro jn^ople in the Houtli 
will never be able to take ilieir places as citizcMis, nor will their 
children be able to lake advantage of the improved sidiool facilities 
until they are mad(^ auare that these exist. This knowledge can 
best be imj)arted by dire<‘t contact in their own environments. 
The movable s<‘hool meets this in a unique way. 

The negro exietision agents spread out over the South arc so few 
in number that it is next to impossible to reach the masses ade¬ 
quately unless some means, in addition to the regular vdsit system, 
is devised, 

T. M. (^AMPBRLU. 


N EMAS Sometimes Aid It was not foreseen that ruunas— 
Man in His Fight to nematodes or roundworms--well- 
Control Insect Pests known and dreaded parasites of inan 

and higher animals as well as of 
plants, would prove bene(i(*ial. Few realized that the lower animals, 
among tluun insects, have so many nemic parasites. It turns out 
otlK'rwise; moreover, some nemas are extremely destructive to hano- 
ful insects. Nemas become man \s allies by attacking in various ways 
the myriads of insects that year after year so seriously damage 
him in the most varied fields of activity, 

h\irthermore, llicrc is ev<u‘-incroasing evidence that free-living soil 
nemas also aid man in this battle. Many such nemas—Ehabdites, 
Diplogastcrs, Cephalobi, etc.— devour iiusect eggs located in the 
soil. Entire egg masses of grassJiop])or eggs are thus destroyed. In 
other instances larvae, piipae, even adult insects, Ix'come the ])rey 
of swarms of tliose se(uningly insignili(*ant soil noinns. Oasc^s are 
kjiown where nemas a<‘t as carriers of tlio genns of insect diseases 
(baet(‘ria, protozoa, fungi), aJid in such eases partial ereilit is duo 
the nemas. 

The (dfects of Jiemie ])arasitisin on insect* hosts vary greatly. 
Some munas seem to have hardly atiy effect, esjujcially when they 
are present only in small nnitibers, or wJien of small size. But 
others kill the insect, or sl<‘rilize it, reduce its fertility, or lengthen 
tlu^ tim(» nee<led for <lev(do[)iuenl, rediUM^ its growtJi, or weaken it. 

The mermithids, long known to laymen as ^Miair snakes,consti¬ 
tute an outstanding grou]> of relatively large parasitic nemas specially 
adapted to ins<»cls. vSome mermithids may reach a length of 30 
inches. Entering the insect in a very young, iuicrosco])ic stage, or 
being swallowed in the egg stage, the mermilhi<l matures within a 
few weeks, then leaves the host in order to enter tlie soil or other 
lading place for copulation and egg production. Merjuithids are 
so large that even a single specimen, on vacating, usually leaves tiie 
host insect in such an exhauste<l state tJiat it soon dies. There 
are^ 200 to 300 species of jnermithids known. Tliey attack many 
different orders and si)ecies of insects, and some <>f these insects 
are notable pests, such as grasshoppers and ^earwigs, mosquitoes 
and gnats, May beoth^s, ants and wasps, the gipsy moth, the codling 
moth, cutworms, etc. 
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From 80 to 90 or even 100 per cent of the grasshoppers of a given 
area have been observed to be infested by niermithids. Recent 
investigations pro\e the possibility of colonizing niermithids on areas 
where the insects are not infested, and methods of doing this on a 
larger scale are in prospect. 

Theio is a field for insect control to which nemas seem especially 
adapted, one open to but few other control agencies, namely, the 
insect fauna of the soil. Many veiy destructive insects inhabit tlio 
soil during long larval periods; for instance, the June-bectlo larva 
represented in Figure 165. While in the soil sucli pests are well pj*o- 
tected from man’s present mechanical and chemical control measures. 



Fig — Alarv'i<i?ruh)nfthe runcboe(le(PMnophigabp )infesfC(hMth ^uon^ (mciiint hid) which 

t in ho been tliiough tho ti.inspnont w ill of Iho abdoincMi as u loilod thieid ’’I lio length of 
tile neina in tins f ISO was about isinehes (After a penril chawing bj tholitoW K, ( hdiTiheiO 

A inodern endeavor is to bring insect pests under natural control; 
that is, to restore a balance \\hi(*h man has disturbed l>y his own 
actions, a balanced condition in which the insects were hold in chock 
by their panisites and other enemies. Tho ^riiatural control' of 
insects will bo most eflective if all possible agencies and factors aro 
utilized; among tliese agencies nemas are by no means negligible. 

N. A. Cone. 


N itrogen from the Air All the nitrogen present in our soils 
Fixed as Plant Food and crops presumably existed at one 
Mainly by Bacteria time in the air as fiee gas. This 

nitrogen gas is unavailable for use 
by higher plants, so that it must be fixed or combined with other 
elements to form salts, such as sodium nitrate or urea, before it is 
available as an element of plant food. In nature there ai*o only two 
methods of unportanco for bringing about nitrogem fixation; by oloc- 
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trie difichargos in the atmosphere, and ])y fixation by lower micro- 
organisms, mainly bacteria. On the average, eleclrio dis(‘harges are 
responsible for about 5 per cent of the total ciuantity oFnitrogen that 
is fixc'd in nat ure, and bacteria for the remainder. In addition, com¬ 
mercial methods of nitrogen fixation are rapidly being devel()pe<l, but 
losstiian I percent.of the nitrogen used in thelhiited Stales by ])lants 
comes from this source. 

Nitrogen fixation l)y microorganisms is brought about chiefly by 
two groups of bacteria, those that live in soils and fix nitrogen inde- 
pondent of higher plants, and those that live on the roots of leguminous 
plants. 

The (luantity of nitrogen fixed by the first grou]) depends <hiefly 
on the amount of energy that is available in the foi*m of de(‘aying 
plant residues, and on (lie absence of soil acidity. From 10 to 25 
pounds of nitrogen are commonly fixinl per acre annually by this 
method, which may represent 50 per cent of the total niirogeii 
removed in the crop. The economic importance^ of Ihe^e ba(‘t(U‘ia is, 
therefore, far greater than is commonly supposed. Nilrogeii fixed in 
this manner costs nothing. 

The^ quantity of nitrogen that is fixed by the second gj’oup of 
bacteria, the legume nodule bacteria, <*ommouly varies from »*{() to 200 
pounds annually per acre of legumes. Hence, fixation by these 
organisms has far greater ])ossil)ilities than by the first group; but the 
nitrogen is not usually obtained without some effort on the part of the 
farmer to create conditions that are favorable for these bacteria. The 
use of lime, phosphates, potash, and a suitable inoculating medium 
may be neocssary. If it is assumed that soil conditions arc suitable 
for the ^wth.both of leguminous pJanl^s and of l)acteria, and that the 
legume is used for feed, the cost of the nitrogen juay be insignificant. 
If the leguminous crop is grown solely for tlie purpose of obtaining 
nitrogen, ami the crop is plowed under, then the (‘/Ost may be gj'cater 
than if nitrogenous materials were purchased in the form of coin- 
mer<ual fertilizers. 

Studies have been in ])rogress in (he Bureau of (^hemistry and Soils 
to determine the mechanism by whiidi bac(;eria are able to ulilize 
atmospheric nitrogen. Mxperimenis to determine wlial^ takes place 
in legume nodules have b(‘eu of particular interest. The gmierally 
accepted theory is that (he legume nodule luuderia, which commonly 
live in soils, enter (lu’i root hairs and multiply, forming the enlargi^- 
ments. In tlnse nodules the bacteria fix uKrogen, which is absorbed 
by the host* plant; (he host plant, in l^urii, supplies the liaeleria with 
sugars and iniiK'ral matl»<M\ ^ This theory is far from being proved and 
further information on this subject is needed. Sueh information 
anight suggest a Tiew and cdicaper eomrnercial iuethod of jiitrogen 
fixation. 

F. Ill. Aluson. 


N uts Promise to Be Nut growing as a source of profit in 
Profitable Crop in <‘ertain of the more favored regions of 
Northern States the North is at a point whore it appears 
lik(dy soon to become a successful reality. 
Present indications are that the earliest dovolopmouts of impor(;anco 
in this direction may ho looked for iu soutlieru and southwostern 

84771*’--28 - 8J 
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Illinois, southern Indiana, and in the Chesapeake Bay region of the 
Atlantic seaboard in much the order named. Euvironniental condi¬ 
tions in other localities, especially at similar latitudes and altitudes, 
are doubtless equally suitable, but established plantings and top- 
worlu'd chance seedlings already beginning to bear in these particular 
sections giv^e them the advantage of from 1 to 25 years ov<'r most 
others where later developments have been established. There aro 
a few profitable plajutings at considerably higher latitudes, notably 
in western New York, but the numerous failures which have met 
attempts at their duplication clearly emphasize the importance of 
exercising the greatest possible care in combining hardiness of ]>lant 
and variety with suitability of planting site and in giving the trees 
satisfactory cultural environment. 

In the main, up to this time, profit from nuts grown in this <*ountry 
north of the southern pecan range and east of the Ro<'ky Mountains 
is almost wholly from native species grown with little or no (uilliva- 
tion. Before the arrival of the oriental chestmit“l)ark disease^, and 
the consequent practically complete destruction of the nat \\ e eliestnut 
trees in middle Pennsylvania and on the Atlantic slo])e of the Alle¬ 
ghenies from lower New England south to the (^irolinas junl (i(‘orgia, 
th<^ nuts from the wild trees of that species probably brought the 
gatherers a greater cash profit than did the crops from all other 
native species of nuts in the North combined. Farther west, that is, 
fr>m western New York southward through the Ohio Valley and on 
to northern Alabama, the >iativo chestnut trees still yield profitable 
crops; but taking the North and Kast as a whole, it is the shelled 
black-walnut crop that is now giving by far the greatest (*ash return. 
Production from northern nut trees under cultivation is not yet an 
item of much importance. 

Important Nut Trees in Mid-West 

The species which arc thus far of leading importance in extent of 
planting and degree of fruitfulness in the regions of the Middle West 
refeiTod to as showing tlie greatest progress aro the chestnut, f)la(*k 
walnut, pecan, and filbert, in the order named. On the Atlanl.ic 
slope, howver, the <‘hesluut drops out entirely and ihe l)lack w alnut. 
becojnes iirsl in importance, followed by the pecan, filbert, arnl Persian 
(English) walnut in rather uncertain order. 

There aro three kuouii oiyhards and grove plantings of <*lu'stnut 
trees in southern Illinois which for many years have annually giv<ni 
highly satisfactory yields. Nuts from‘these trees (lig, im) have 
readily brought from 18 to :i0 cents a pound in Chicago, (h^ponding 
upon the grade and the market conditions, less (commission and 
shipping charges amounting roughly to 5 cents a pound. Tlu‘se 
nuts normally mature in time to reach the market well in advance of 
the imported product from southern Europe, wliich retails at about 
one-half or two-thirds these prices. Nevertheless, even in competi¬ 
tion with foreign nuts, the late homo-grown varieties liave an 
established reputation which enables them to commanci a margin in 
price of several cents a pound during the early pari of the import 
season. 

The Illinois-grown chestnuts are principally of either Euro[)ean X 
Amci'ican or Asiatic X American parentage. Some of the former aro 
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such varieties as Paragon and Rldgely, widely known east of the 
Alleghenies during the nineties and the first decade or more of the 
present century, but now i)ractically extinct in that section. Olliers 
of a similar parentage include the Rochester and such of its seedling 
varieties as (Champion, Puller, JVogress, and Van Fleet, all of Illinois 
origin. The rlapanese group chiefiy includes the Boone, a JapaneseX 
American cross edecled in Illinois, and its seedlings, as well as some 
others v ithoui definitely known parentage. 

Farther east, the ])resent chestnut situation represents little more 
than a wreck of a former potentially great industry, but now a victim 
not only of the introduced bark disease, swiftly fatal to both American 
and European species, but also of native weevils, which appear to 



Fuk !<><> < ’b(‘s(nuls Flown In Houlhwu UUn<»H. FfowliiF isa |>ioUt»ibIo Iruiinliy in Uiat 

UH'ion imUot ilgltl ionUitions 


atUick all cho^mils alike and play havoc with ilu'in. Fortunalicly, 
nciUicr Ihc diwa^o nor tho wccviiH are yet important factors in the 
lUInois rca;ion. 

Chestnut Outlook in the West 

Pr(*scnt indicatioTia point womowhut cucouraginjtly to i)OHsil)ilitie3 
of clovc'loping a chostnut-growing industry in tho Middle West and on 
suitable sites of tho Pa<“i(io coast. In the Kast it is apparent that 
profitable ohestmit growing must await both the development of 
blight-resistant varieties of superior nut quality and some iueans of 
sueee'^sfully eoinbatiug the weevil before it can again assume special 
importance in that part of the country. Rome progress in these 
directions, however, is being made. 

Taking the entire North us a whole, tlio black walnut promises to 
become the leading nut iirodiicer in developments thmughout that 
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part of the country. Its wide geographic range of addptabihty, the 
present dogiee ol popularity which its kernels onjyy with coiisuinns 
of confections, the discoveiy and piopagation ol: vaiieties of meut, 
and the periection or adaptation of inachines for ronio\ing the hulls 
and cracking the nuts are factoib contributing husrely to this pionnse. 

Nursery-grown trees of piomising varieties of black walnut did not 
become available for planting in quantity until about 1M20. It is 
probable that fiom 5,000 to 15,000 gralted trees are now being 
annually disseminated by the nurserymen. These are being planted 
throughout a wide portion of the country. The eailicst plantings 
arc already beginnmg to bear and, together with numerous top- 
worked seedlings, give indication of satisfactory bearing capacity at 
relatively early ages. 

A number of varieties are being propagated, but tliose now chiefiy 
available from the nurseries arc the Ohio from the noithwesuui 
part of the State whose name it bears, the Stabler ((is. 167) liom the 



1JG. 167.—St-ibler bUcWalaut treesut Bowie, Met, set out in April, JUlt', mU pliof<iyi n IihJ in 

October, 1927 


iiorth-conlral part of Maryland, the Ten Eyck from nortlu'rn N(mv 
J ersey, and the Thomas from southeastern Pemi‘-ylvania. A'“ a 
pioup, trees of these vaiietios under lavorahle enviroiutnnilal (-(nidi- 
lions begin to ])ear at about the same ages as apple trees do. Ad 
are not equally hardy, howevoj, and apparently none sliouh! he 
extensively planted where clhnatic conditions arc appneiablA ii ok' 
rigorous than at their place ol origin. 

Pecan is Less Hardy 

The pecan has perhaps received attention at the hands ot <lis( luji- 
inating planters longer than has the black v alnut, but it is les^- h.ndy 
and should be selected lor planting with greater attention to ttui 
matter of climatic environment. Theie aie veiv few orchards < f 
recognized varieties wnthin the zone to which ‘•iieh Auiieties aie 
likely to be best adapted upon winch to base an estimate as to what 
yields may he expected. J. F. Wilkinson, of Indiana, has, how( v< r, 
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kept a record of the yields of four trees, and submits data from which 
Table 14 has been arranj^ed. 

Tablh 14. — Yields of Join pi can fu(s tuar Rock port, I nil.^ 


Vanoty 

planted 

1920 

^ lold (iKHinds) 

192 


Bussoron 
UHH'nine * 

IihIi ULl 

JVl i|()t 

1 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1 ') 
i 

1 

1 

>S0 

IS 

(>2 

45 


1 Ebhnutod. 

" 'The whole ciop was estiraalotl al fully 1(K) pounds 

8 The Gioenmci free was budded m 1015 an<l left in tlio nuisoiy low It boic a few nuts in 1017 and 
in 1918 and 3 pounds in 1010. 

Those records are from wTll-grown trees under highly favorable 
environiuont. They niay be exceeded by yields of other trees whicli 
later conio Into l)earin^, or they tnay not aj^ain bo equaled. Tiny 
are published for the reason that they are believed to be fairly repre¬ 
sentative of what jnay be expected of similar plantings, and because 
few records of (his tdiaracter are available. 

About six or eight varieties, all of which appear about ecpuilly 
promising thus far, are being propagated by nurserymen and used by 
planters. With few exceptions, all originatc<l in what jnay be eailed 
the Evansville-Vinoennes district, whi<di includes parts of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Jientuoky. The ones more commonly grown jn<*bulo 
thoBusseron, Bulterick, Greenriver, Indiana, Major, Niblack, Posey, 
and Warrick. 

The Filbert 

The filbert or hazel is at j)resentof uiuwtain stal.us in the North. 
Early planters abandoned* it entirely after making many i)ioneer 
plantings and failing to get satisfact.ory crops of nutis. As a rule, 
the trees died while still young bocuiusc of blight, but before doing 
so they failed to hear well, apparently because of freezing injury to 
the flowers. The present outlook is somevhat brighter, however, 
as hardier varieties ar(‘ now l>eing grown, ami for some reason blight 
has seldom been troubl(‘some in ri'cent. years. Furthermore, all 
plantings are l)eing so arrangi'd that (‘ross-pollination is insured, and 
the tre<N are (rained to single stems instead of being allowed to grow 
jis tbi(*kly crowded stools, as was formerly the <uise. Winter injury 
is still a factor, but <meouragirig yields of'fiUxu’ts are not uncominon 
in rightly chosen localities. 

The Persian Walnut 

The Persian (English) walnut, although in the past offering small 
inducemont as a source of profit to northern planters, is often highly 
satisfa(‘tory as an ornamental or garden tree, and in favorable yetm 
it bears heavily in many places. It is less hardy than the northern 
bla<*k walnut aud in so far as possible should be protected from both 
extremes of temperature iu winter and late freezes in s[)ring.^ Near 
large bodies of water, as about the (Jreat Lakes region, <*spe(*ially in 
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western New York, and in the Chesapeake Bay neighborhood on the 
Atlantic seaboard, this walnut is so often successful that further 
plantings would appear j ustifiable. 

Miscellaneous Nuts 

While no other species of nuts are now being planted to an important 
extent in northern orchards, there are recognized varieties of shell- 
bark and shagbark hickories, butternut, Japanese walnut, and 
hickory hybrids which deserve appropriate attention. The hickories 
and their hybrids are of much promise but need further development 
before extensive plantings would be advisable. Tlie butternut and 
Japanese walnuts are much alike in habits of growth and in flavor 
of kernel. The former is a native species whose indigenous j’ango 
extends from Nova Scotia to Arkansas and which is not adapted 
farther south, whereas the latter often does well from the coast of 
the Gulf of Kfexico to the lo\ver Great Lakes region. Named varie¬ 
ties of hickory and butternut are being propagated by nursery¬ 
men to a limited extent only. Those of hickory hy])rids and Japanese 
walnuts, liowever, are more common; Imttornut varieties are scarcely 
available at all. 

Future Development 

The native northern species of nuts include some of the most 
palatable kinds on the market. They la<‘k the long-continued culti¬ 
vation and consequent improvement of some of the inlrodiieed species 
from the Old World, but under modern hortieultiiral pra(*ti(‘es they 
are responding favorably, and improved production in the relatively 
near fiitui’e does not appear improbable. 

Probably the opportunity for nut profit in northern niitr growing is 
greatest in its development as a by-product of the farm. The ferLile 
but otherwise unused spots or strips that are everywhere familiar, 
such as corners about buildings and fences and along ditches, or on 
hillsides too steep for cultivation, and in valleys among mountains 
and hills, give an aggregate of many thousands of a<‘res whi<di could 
easily be made productive at minimum (‘ost by <ievoting them to 
nut trees of suitable varieties. Matiy such spots aln'ady have 
seedlings which could })e quickly made more profitable by being top- 
worked with scions of superior varieties. 

(5, A. 

O ATS of New and As an aid in the improvement of cereal 
Improved Sorts May crops a register for improved variedjes 
Now Be Registered has been cooperatively establisluHi by 
the Anieidcan Society of Agronomy and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. The first varieties registered were 
those which have been recognized for some time because of (lioir 
agricultural importance and rather definite characters. New and 
improved varieties and strains, determined on the basis of their 
merit and performance, as shown by carefully conducted cxpeibnents, 
were first registered in 1920, The improved registered oat vari<‘,tics, 
grouped according to time of seeding and ripening and color of kernel, 
are ^veu below: 
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Spring oats: 

lOarly black— 
‘Colburi. 
lOarly yellow — 
Riclilaiul. 
Stale Rricic. 
Early whiie—- 
Albion. 
Gopher, 
lowar. 

While Grosh. 
Miclseasou gray »>• 
('ornellian. 
Midsoasou yellow- 
Cogren. 
Markton. 


Spring onlK—Continued. 
Midseason white- 
Colorado No. 87. 
C'omewell 
Empire. 

Eorwiud. 

Idamine. 

llhacnn. 

Minota. 

St and well. 

Upright. 

Wisconsin Wonder. 
Winter oats: 

Midsen son black - 
Tech. 

MicLeason yellow- 
Loc. 


Those improved varieties and strains were devehtped by various 
affoneies. Those developed cooperatively by State a^ricnli urnl exper¬ 
iment stations and the United vStates Dopartmoiit of Agricnltiire are: 
Colbiirt, witli (hdorado; Kicbland, Albion, lowar, and logren, with 
Iowa; Cornellian, ('omewell. Empire, Ithacan, Standwell, and 
Llpriyht, witli New York ((V>rnell); Markton, with Oref^on; Idamine, 
with Idaho. Those developed independently by State afi;ri<‘ult)iral 
experiment stations are: State Pride, White (h’oss. Forward, and 
Wisconsin Wonder, by Wisconsin; Gopher and Minota, hyMiiinos<ita; 
Colorado No. 37, by Colorado; Tech, by Vii’f^nia. Tlio Leo variety 
was developed at the Arlinsitoa Expiuiment Farm, Llosslyn, Va., by 
tlie Bureau of Plant Industry. A brief description of these variotios 
and thoir adaptation follows. 


Characteristics of Varieties 

(h)lburt was obtained as a pure-line selection from Burt. Iks 
superior characters are early maturity and lii;i;h-lest weiglil._ Col- 
biirt is esiiecially adapted for growing undi'r dry-laud conditions. 
Its distribution has been limit^'d to nortlK'aslern (k)lorado. 

Richland is a pure line from Kherson. Its rh'sirahle charncters are 
high yiehl, re,sistance to stem rust of oats, and adaptability for grow¬ 
ing on low, rich soils where talh'r varieties frequently lod;jo. Its short 
straw is a disadvantage on thinner soils, frequently growing too short 
for convenient harvesting. Richland is potentially valuable for 
brei'ding othm- varieties resistant to stem rust. Over a half million 
acres of Richland were grown in M)24. The rissistanee of Richland Ui 
stem rust is a most valuable assi't dui’ing years of severe rust epidem¬ 
ics in the Corn Belt, such as were experumeed in 1920 and 1927. 

State Pride is a tall selection from Khoi-son. it is recommended 
where taller strains of that variety aj‘e in demand. T'’he superior 
characters of State JYide are high .yield, carlinoss, and adaptability 
to fertile soil. It is grown eommcircially in Wisconsin. 

Albion has met with favor among the fanners of tlie Corn Belt 
because of its early maturity tuid white kernels. It was grown on 
nearly one and a half million acres in Iowa in 1924. This acreage 
undoubtedly has materially increased since tJiat year, especially in 
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adjoining States, and to-day Albion is the leading early variefy grovvn 
in the Corn Belt. It is a selection froin Kherson. 

Gopher is a pore line from the Sixty-Day variety, with slightly 
plumper kernels than Albion. Its adaptation is similar to that of 
Albion. Because of excellent kernel characters and stiff straw, 
Gopher is one of the most promising of the early white sorts. 

lowar differs from Albion only in Jiaving a little coarser and taller 
straw and in ripening two or three days later, lowar has slightly 
exceeded Albion in yield on Iowa larnis. In 1924 approximately 
800,000 acres of lowar were grown in Iowa, with perhaps an equal 
or even gi’eater acreage in adjoining States. 

White Cross resulted from a cross between Big Four and Sixty-Day. 
It is especially adapted for growing on light soils in Wisconsin. 

Cornellian is an oat with tall straw and slender, awnloss giay 
kernels. Because of its low percentage of hull and high yield, 
nellian has become popular among farmers of Ne\\ York. Ordi¬ 
narily a gray oat is commercially objectionable. Tiie color of (\n- 
nellian, however, is not a handicap, as most of the crop is uriliz<‘d 
on the farms where grown. Its color is an advantage in identifying 
the variety for certification and in maintaining varietal purity. 

logren is the product of a plant selection from Green Russian. 
It is superior in yield and quality to the original variety and is 
meeting with much favor in northvcistern Iowa. 

Markton is of interest hecaubc of its resistance to the smuts of 
oats. It is promising commercially in the Pacific Northwest States. 
Markton also is valuable Joi brc(‘ding pinposos. It is not well 
adapted to the Cora Belt, owing to latei maturity and susceptibility 
to the rusts of oats,^ 

Colorado No. 37 is grown extensively under irrigation in Colc»rado 
and adjoining States. It differs from the Swedish vSolect variety m 
having fewer awns and a slightly shorter straw. Its superior 
acters are high yield, stiff straw, and awnless kernels. 

Comewell is a pure line from the old variety known as Welcome. 
The superior characters of Comewell are white kernels, high tc^st 
weight, and high yield. It is now one of the popular varieties m 
New York. 

Empire is a pure line from the Big Four variety and has shown 
high yielding ability under New York conditions! Its adaptation 
is similar to that ol Comewell. 

Forward is a pure-line selection from the Ailveiunine variety, 
although it has a slightly longer kernel It has been especially i)iom- 
ising on the red clay soils of the Lake Superior region in Wisconsin. 

Idainine is a pure line Irom the Silvermme variety, oxtensiv(‘ly 
grown under irrigation in southern Idaho. It pr(»lu\bly j)rodu<.(s 
whiter kernels than aiiy strain of midseasoii oats. 

Ithacan is a pure line from a commercial variety known a*- Na¬ 
tional. Its superior characters are high yielding ability and iiigli 
test weight. Ithacan has been promising on New Yoik farms. 

Minota is a rather stiff, short-strawed, midseason variety. It is 
desirable where taller midseason varieties frequently lodge. " Minota 
is grown in Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, and other Corn-Belt States. 

Standwell is a pure-line selection from the Lincoln Aariety, (‘sp(>-- 
daily valuable because of its stiff straw. It is grown in New Ycn*k 
on dairy farms where oats frequently lodge because of an ubiindaut 
supply of nitrogen. 
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Upright is similar to tho Scottish Cliiet variety and has a very 
stiff straw and excellent, yielding ability. It is grown eoinmer(*ially 
in Now York. 

Wisconsin Wonder is a pure-line sele<*tion from the White Bonanza 
variety. Tt can l)e identilied rea<lily by its rather long twisted and 
sharply bent awn. Wisconsin Wonder is a stmidard oat in Wis(‘on- 
sin because of its high yicdd and stiff straw. It also is grown to some 
extent in adjoining vStates, 

'^Pech is a pure line selected from the (hilberson variety and is giv)wn 
from fall seeding only. It can be identi(i(‘d by its black kernels and 
hairy culms n<\ar the nodes.^ fts superior characters are high yield, 
early imiturity, and cold resistance. Te(‘h is grown cojumercially in 
Virginia. 

Lee is adapted for fall seeding only. This variety result(‘d from a 
cross between Winter Turf and Aurora. Lch' matures about a week 
earlier and produces grain of better quality than the Winter Turf. 
It is being distributed to farmers in Virginia and Tennessee. 

T. U. Stanton. 


O utlook Reports Are The agricniltural outlook reports issued 
Basis for Planning by the department are coming to bo 
of Farm Operations widely used as a basis bn* prodmdh)!! 

and 'marketing plans for farmers. 
Foresight, based on economic fa<ds, is the main objective, and outr* 
look statements are designed to summarize the best available infoi'nia- 
tion bearing u])on conditions which fanners will probably face when 
products of the coming seasords operatioti are ready for inarket. The 
national outlook report is devoted principally to nation-wide and 
world-wide conditions hearing u])on the supply and demand for the 
principal farm |)ro(lu(‘ts, with analyses of the trend and ])roductiou 
in pri(*es and the [)rol)al)le effect of i)resent trends on markets of tho 
future. They are statements based upon lh<^ probabilities which 
experience ami research have sliown to be most likely to o(*cur. They 
are summarized in convenient form l.o he placed before extension 
workers and farmers who are not individually in a position to gather 
ami aiialyze the vast number of fa<‘(.s which must h<^ reviewed to 
reac.h an' intelligent (‘oiielusion. The outlook statenumts arc pre¬ 
pared by the staff of the Bureau of Agn(‘ultural Ki^.onomics working 
in cooperation \\ ith representatives of the agrieriltural colleges, experi- 
immt stations, and e.N(.ension servi(*es. l{epres(mlalives of 21 Stales 
parti<*ipaled in tlu^. prej>aration of the report for 1928, Tlie facts 
regarding each commodity are first analyzed by specialists who 
work as comnnttees on ea(‘.h product, 'rhese reports are then finally 
considered by a larger group, which represents all important branches 
of agriculture, in tho annual outlook conferen<‘.e whi<di extends through 
a week during Jatiuary of eaeli year. 

^riio 1928 agri(‘ultural outlook report was the sixth of these reports 
to bo issued. Kach year they have been given a wider distribution and 
more fanners have become acquainted with tho outlook idea. Those 
reports are distributed by tho Federal bureau through tho (^xtemsion 
servi<‘e, tho press, tlie radio, through cooperative associations, trade 
organizations, country banks, and other agencies. 
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The outlook is brought close to local farm conditions by the special 
State outlook reports which are based to a large extent on the facts 
carried in the Federal report. Such State reports are now prepai*ed 
for 25 States and are distributed to farmers in those States through 
the county agricultural agents and in some States at special farm- 
outlook meetings. Some States hold meetings in nearly every couiily 
in which the outlook is presented to groups of farmers. Other States 
hold regional meetings for groups of eountics, and in theso meetings 
the probable markets for the products of the region are discussed and 
plans for farm adjustments are outlined in detail. 

A Program for the Year 

These reports constitute a program for the year’s business, starting 
early in the year, and they are supplemented later by the informa (ion 
distributed through the market news service and otiicr ehaiuuds jo 
enable farmers to correct and shift their plans as the season progr(^ss<N. 
Through the system of local meetings, tens of thousands of iarmers 
have been aided in iiiakingfarm plans. To l)e of greatest use (o the 
farmer, the outlook needs to be presented by an extension workei* \n ho 
is familiar with lo'*al conditions and can show the individual farmer 
how to adapt the recommendations to his particular conditions. 

The outlook work is broader than the mere annual summarizing of 
the situation at the first of the year. As the season advances and new 
information is secured, other outlook statements are prepared, modi¬ 
fying the annual statement as may bo necessary. For instan(‘o, when 
the intentions-to-plant report becomes available in ^larch, a I’cvisiou 
of the outlook in the light of theso reports is issued; when the Juno 
pig survey results are available, the midsummer hog outlook is pre¬ 
pared. Other statements on beef cattle, lambs, and other commodi¬ 
ties are featured during the summer, and in early fall a special outlook 
statement on winter wheat is prepared following the fall survey of 
intentions to plant. The agricultural outlook reports arc, in fact, the 
final product from the bringing together of a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion which the individual farmer is not in a position to analyze even 
it* it were possible for him to gather it. It forms a basis foV him to 
begin more intelligent planning of both production and marketing ni 
so far as he can meet changing eouditioms by making shifts and 
adjustments on his own farm. 

It is recognized that adjustment by farmers alone can not insure 
satisfactory returns and that economical production is still a primary 
essential. The outlook report provides a basis for developing intel- 
hgent foresight, wdiich is essential on the business side of farming, 
it provides the facts which should underlie production and markiding 
by cooperative organizations as well as by Jiidivuliials. 

The outlook work is as yet in its introductory stages. Many facts 
that are needed are not yet available. The facilities for gatluM'ing 
and malyzmg information need to be steadily extended. Extension 
agencies have a large task in carrying the information back to farmei>^ 
their needs; but the accuracy of those statements 
oi: probabilities durmg the five years’ experience has proved that it 
IS possible, to a certain extent, to anticipate the future in view of 
what has happened m the past. As w^e secure more buds aud learu 
to analyze them better, even a higher degree of accuracT may bo 
attained. ' 
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Practical Significance of the Reports 

Most of the statements prosentedl in the outlook are facts which 
must not be ignored if the producer is to avoi<l periods of severe 
price depression. For example, with tlic statement of the fact tlial. 
the production of (‘crtain farm crops is rapidly running ahead of the 
growth of consumption, little argument is needed to show that if 
these trends arc continued prices must decline as surpluses incroavse 
and the produ(‘cr will siifl*er. Through the outlook work the Federal 
department, in cooperation with the States, seeks to place before 
each farmer cold facts rather than mere opinioris to aid him in 
making tlic budget for his own farm. The outlook does not provide 
working plans for individual farmers. Every farmer must, in the 
last iinalysia, decide for himself what he will do. The object is to 
help him to make the best possible <lecision under the circumstances. 

The Federal outlook report is intended to be the basis of further 
studies and analyses to be made by the worla^rs in various States 
and in difl’erent agricultural regions, since it is re(*ognize<l that the 
plans of farmers must be adjusted to nieet local (‘onditions which in 
many instances can not be included in detail in a national report. 
The effort is to Itelp fannem avoid losses whi(‘h may come from ex¬ 
treme changes in acreage, in t»he breeding of animals, and in marketing 
‘ill so far as they inay bo anticipated in advance. The Federal 
re])ort for the Nation as a whole will not apply to local conditions 
in some localities, and each farmer must acquaint himself with these 
conditions to he able to use the report with best results. Ifo must 
follow continually the changes^ as reported through cro|) reports, 
market news, and o^rieiiltural situation statements, sitiee the outlook 
is continually changing as new situations develop. It is only through 
such careful study that reliable foresight is dov(do{)ed. 

liLOVD S. Tknnv. 

O YSTERS are High in Oysters arc Uie most valuable fishery 
Food Value; Vitamin product of the llnit»ed States. The 
Content Exceptional annual yield in tins eourdry is about 

30,()()(),()()0 bushels. In former ^j'ears 
oysters wore prizecl (‘hiefly because of tlieir delicate and appetising 
flavor. Newer knowledg(* in the field of mitrition has revealed the 
fact t.hat oysters have tdso a high food value. 

Oysters are a valuable source of mineral constituents that are 
essential for the health and normal nutrition <d animals. Such 
diseases as rickets, goiter, and aiuemia are closely associated with a 
lack of (he i)ropcr (inant.ities of lime, phosphorus, iodine, and iron 
in the diet. Oysters <‘ontain all tiuse elements, eolloetcd from that 
vast chemical storehouse the ocean. They also contain other ele¬ 
ments that may play equally important parts in physiological welfare. 

Vitamins, the most recently discovered food factom, are well 
represented in oysters. Investigations just completed in the Bureau 
of Chemistiy and Soils have shown that as a source of vitamin B 
(the antineuriti(‘ vitamin), oysters compare favorably with other 
foods that are recognized as e.xeellent sources of this vitamin, haok 
of vitamin B in the diet promptly results in loss of appetite^ and 
arrest of growth, which is followed by various nervous and functional 
disorders, (sommonly manifested in man m beriberi and as poly- 
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neuritis in fowls and animals. Oysters were also found to be a good 
soui’ce of vitamin A (the antiophthalmic vitamin). Without this 
vitamin young animals soon stop growing and boconie loss able to 
resist disease and infection. In many animals a spe<‘ili(‘ and eharac- 
teristie aflliction of the eyes results. Vitamin 1) (the antirachitic 
vitamin), which among other functions controls tlie de|)(»sition of 
mineral constituents in bone development, particularly lime and phos¬ 
phorus, is well represented in oystei*s. It has been shown elsewhere 
that oysters are a good source of vitamin C (the antiscurvy vitamin). 
There are but few other foodstuffs, if any, which (contain such a full 
complement of the different vitamins in significant cjuantities. 

Protein is the most important food constituent. No living orga>n- 
ism exists that does not contain protein as an integral part of its 
composition. Feeding experiments with young animals (albino 
rats) in which ground, dried oysters lurnished the sole som‘<‘e (ff 
protein in the diet showed that the proteins of oysters were ol good 
nutritional quality and were well assimilated. The dried oysteis 
contained 48 per cent crude protein. Rats have grown at a fair 
rate through two generations on a diet containing no protein other 
than that of oysters. Although females of the lirst generation 
reproduced, they were unable to rear their young. There is evid(Uicc 
indicating that this failure was duo, not to any defi<*ien(*y in the. 
nutritive property of the proteins, but rather to a low content of 
vitamin E (the antisterilit}?- vitamin) in the diet, 

T). Brkfsi'] Jones. 


P aper Mulch Helps The agricultinal use of an imperyious- 
Plants and Checks paper mulch first attained e<*on<)mi<* im- 
Weeds in Gardens portance in the pineapple plantalions of 
Hawaii about five years ago. Since then 
its experimental use has extended to widely separatee! regions of the 
world, with the result that the mulch has i)royed to bo ofiVetive as 
regards plant stimulation and weed control with a variety of crops 
gi’own under differing conditions of soil aiul climate. 

These results, however, do not in theniselves assure the prcdit-ablo 
extension of the paper-mulch practice iu other crops and n^gions. 
The possibilities of such an extension involve so many variabh* fa(*t()rs 
of soil, labor, and market conditions as to previmt' any satisfactory 
general evaluation. 

A more precise Imowledge of the biophysical features of the paf^er 
mulch appeared essential to the efficient study of its practicability in 
various phases of agricultural activity and is the object of a scu-ies of 
experiments undertaken by the department. It a]){>ears (piite 
rational to expect an economic future for the mulch in th<* growing of 
certain types of plants in certain localities. Such an economic itilure 
will be realized only through developments with particular <*io])s in 
various sections by practical growers who may bo interested in cariy- 
ing oiit small-scale experimental trials. One of the suggested ways 
in which paper mulches may prove of value to agriculture is in con¬ 
nection with the home garden. 

The paper-mulch experiments of the department have be(ui eai'ried 
on throughout four seasons, during which the mulching systiun used 
in Hawaii for pineapples has been gradually adapted to other crops 
and conditions. In the most promising trials an asplialt-<‘oat(^<l atid 
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saturated paper similar to the pineapple mulch was used hi strips 18 
inches wide held down over slight ridges hy heavy wire staples placed 
at 5-foot intervals. All crops were planted in rows 18 inches apart, 
and the seeds or plants were put in along one edge of a strip, the next 
strip being then laid alongside at a spacing of about an inch. When 
the paper was thus laid it practically covered the entire area and 



riu. 1G8."" of paper mulch to hoinegartlon cropsln oxfwltnental trials at ArUnRton KxptJrl- 

mont Farm. Kosslyn, va., in liW. A, method of layiuj? the paper mulch for home garUon crops. 
B, Ktimulation of homo gartion croi)s by uso of the paper mulch; a later view of the area of A 


operated at a maximxun in absorbing boat, retaining soil moisture, 
and keeping down weeds. One could readily walk upon it to do the 
necessary hand weeding, thinning, and harvesting. It eliminated all 
weeding and cultivation between rows. 

Strength of Paper Used 

The paper iised in these trials was designed for a tensile strength to 
carry it throtigh the several years’ duration of a pineapple plantation. 
It is possible that a cheaper paper would serve as well for annual 
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cropto, and experiments are bem^ conducted with such papcns. On 
the other hand, the heavy paper when laid in the above-described 
manner may readily be rolled up in the fall and stored for subs(‘(|uent 
use during a second or even a third season. In some sections it stood 
up well for three years when left out of doors continuoiibly, as when 
used, for example, as a mulch for strawberries. FurthermoJT, the 
partially torn sections unsuitable for row mulching have proved 
valuable about berry bushes and fruit trees. On account of these 
facts the paper used in these trials may prove quite satisfactory in 
the home garden. 

There are throe outstanding physical features of an impervious 
black-paper mulch—it increases the soil temperature, it reduces the 
loss of soil moisture, and it modifies the distribution of the water 
supply. During the day the absoiption of the sun^s rays by the 
black paper often increases the temperature of the soil benearii by 10^ 
or more, while during the night the paper retards the radiation of i liis 
absorbed heat to such an extent that the soil tempernliiie may olleu 



be seveial degree'^ higher on the mulched area. T'he paper rediKW 
the loss ol soil moisture by reducing the evaporation from the soil 
suiface and by conserving the moisture which might ordinarily bo 
gi ven off by weed giowth. The paper modifies the distribution o’f 1 he 
water supply in two ways—it cairics the rain water directly to llu* 
region of the plant roots, and it holds available moisriire in (he (op 
layers of the soil. While it is quite likely that the paper mulch has 
an important influence on the growth of niicioorganisnis and on (he 
aTOilable food supply, these changes may be considered as brought 
about by the increased temperature and moisture oharaiderizing the 
topsoil of the mulched area. 


Experiments at Arlington 

During four successive seasons the influonee of the paper inuleli 
upon various crop plants at the Arlington Experiment Farm has been 
definite and approeiable. (Figs. KiS and 109.) The early <^\pen- 
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monts followed the niulehing system used with pineapples, but this 
method was soon adapted more effectively to vegetable crops by the 
use of a block mulch system practically covering the soil. By placing 
the seeds or plants between the rows of paper held with long wire 
vStaples the paper was kept more nearly intact for repeated use with 
other crops in the same season and in other seasons. Moreover, the 
Hawaiian system of mulching mak(‘s use of se[)arate nuiUdied rows 
with soil areas in between which have to be kept weeded for a lime. 
The block system devised and used in the. course of these trials elimi¬ 
nates all weeding and cultivation between the rows. 

While the plant response to the mulch has been definite and appre¬ 
ciable with most; crops, there were difl’erences in the nature of this 
response. With crops such as lettuce, okra, ciKuimbers, and melons, 
the germination was hastened to such an extent that it was not 
unusual to have a substantial showing of planis on the mulched area 
before any of the unmulched plants were visible. Moreover, in 
addition to an increased rate of germination, in some cases, particu¬ 
larly on heavy soils whitdi formed crusts upon drying, the total gfuini- 
iiation was increased by the mulch, inasmuch as the soil surface was 
kept moist by the paper and w%‘is thus easily peneti‘ated by the 
young sliootvS. 

Growth Made More Rapid 

vVs H'gards vegetative develoj)inent, the mulched plants eliaracter- 
istieally mad(^ the more rapid growth and maintained an appreciable 
advance over tlio uninulehed plants until maturity. With crops such 
as beets, carrots, and Swiss chard, when grown on fertile soil the final 
heights of the mulehed and unmulched plants were not signifi(‘antly 
different, the control plants eventually eatcliing up in v(‘getalive 
growth. Tn such cases the outward dilferenees became effaced, with 
only the hastened maturity and increased yield showing in (he final 
tabulalions. In otlnu' (‘as(‘s when these same er(>|)s were grown on 
rebitively poor soil I he uniniilche<l plants never attaiiu'd the vegeta¬ 
tive^ develoi)ment whiedi charaeterized (he mulched planis. With 
(‘Tops such as green beans, okra, and swend; <*orn the unmulched 
])lants never attnimHl the height growth of the mulehed ]>lants, even 
on fertile soil. 

The infliHuu^e of tlu' mulch on the haste^ning of maturity was 
espe<‘ially marked with som(^ crops. The result of threes sue<H‘ssive 
seasons with potatoes, for example, showe^d that floweumg o(‘(‘urnul 
from 7 to IS days earlier on the mulehed planis than on the uninulehed 
planis of the same age. With sw(sd; <*orn on light l)ut fertile soil 
the peak of the yield <‘ame about H) <lays earlier with the paper 
muhdi. In general the paper hastened tfie maiuritjj' by from 7 to 
14 days, a feature more important in market gardening than in the 
homo garden, hut nevertludess advantageous, especially in regions 
where more tlxan one crop is grown on the soil in a single season. 

Influence on Yield 

The influence of tlie paper mulch upon the yield was variable with 
different crops, y(^t generally definite and appreciable. With to¬ 
matoes and potatoes the yields for three successive seavsons wore 
increased 33 per e<‘nt. With green bewms during a similar series of 
trials the yield was in<;reas<Hl Off per eenl. With other (*rops the 
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percentage increases wore variable with the soil,^ and the trials have 
not been repeated sufficiently to indicate the increase which may 
reasonably be expected from the use ot the mulch. These increased 
yields, however, have in general tepded to exceed 33per cent, and 
on poor soils have frequently been more than 100 per cent. The 
maximum increases were obtained with sweet potatoes, which for 
three successive seasons were of the order of 150 per cent favoring 
the mulch. In this crop, however, the paper probably has an addi¬ 
tional value through preventing the looting of the runners. 

In many sections home gardens are sometimes subject to a dearth 
of water. The water-retaming featuie ot the impervious-paper 
mulch toge&er with its property of caiTying all water supplied through 
rain or sprinklmg directly to the region of the plants makes it of 
value in affording a more efficient use of the water supply. 

The increased-temperature conditions characterizhig the libc of 
the black paper make possible the extension of the iioithein limit 
at which certain crops may be successluliy matured. While su(‘h 
an extension may not be practical on a commercial scale, it may 
become an asset in the home garden by adding to the diversity of the 
crops grown. 

There are obvious disadvantages associated with the use of the 
paper mulch. It is expensive, it is somewhat troublesome to lay, 
and it stimulates the growth of weeds within the rows. The disad¬ 
vantages, however, may be reduced as extension of the practice 
continues. ^ Certainly in some instances the advantages will outweigh 
them, and it is quite possible that the impervious paper mulch may 
prove as successful in the home gaiden as it has in the pineapple 
plantations of the Hawaiian Islands. 

L, II. Flint. 


P ASTURE Problems The Gulf coastal plain of the Southeast 
in Coastal Plains is the laigest remaining area in the 
Region of South United States available for expanding 
the production of beef catth^ Western 
ranges have long been depicted by overstocking, and <‘ontral and 
eastern farm lands close to central markets aie better adaptecl to 
producing feeds for finishing animals grown locally and in other 
sections. The coastal plain contains a vast area of (ut-over pirio 
land one-fourth as large as the present crop-produ(‘ing area of tlio 
United States. 

In spite of the apparent presence in portions of this region of an 
enormous supply of forage, cattle raising has never become an exten¬ 
sive business there and the cattle produced have been of sueh low 
quality as not to compete seriously with those of any other cattle- 
raising section. With an economic advantage of nearness to the 
gi’eat consuming centers and the natuial advantages of a gi'owing 
season of from 240 to 270 days, and an annual rainiall ot about (>() 
inches fairly well distributed throughout the year, it requires an 
analysis to understand why cattle grazing has not been grcuilly on 
the increase. Although the cattle-fever tick has been largely re¬ 
sponsible for the lack of improvement in the quality of the cattle, it 
does not account for a lack of increase in numbei*s, as cattle raised 
among the ticks become immune frojxi death losses from the fever. 
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Forest Grasses Not Adapted to Intensive Grazing 

Tho history of cattle and similar grazing animals throughout tho 
world, both in the wild state and under domestication, shows that 
great herds of grazing animals developed only in the treeless plains 
such as existed in parts of Asia, northern Africa, and Russia. Only 
in comparatively recent tiines have centers of cattle production 
grown up in forested countries and then only after tho forests had 
been cleared away and pastures of sun-loving plants provided for 
domesticated animals. 

While the eat tie iudustry west of the Mississippi River has reached 
great proportions with no attention to pasture improvement, that 
east of the Mississippi has prospered only as tho forests have been 
cleared away and inirodu(‘ed plants have been established for pas¬ 
tures. Such plants as blucgrass, timothy, white clover, red <dovcr, 
alfalfa, and numerous other pasture ])lants were introduced to this 
country from northern or central Europe, where they had l)eon in 
cultivation for oentui’ies in a climate similar to that of their now 
habitat. Blucgrass was introduced by tho early French settlers and 
at the time tho English settlers reached the Ohio Valley they found 
it already spread there and established to such an extent that they 
considered it native. 

Blucgrass and timothy have spread naturally far to the north and 
west of the localities whore they were originally introduced, while 
the clovers and alfalfa are under cultivation in practically tho same 
area. But these grasses struck a dead line extending east and west 
through Tonnosseo and advanced no farther south. Attempts to 
cultivate the northern-grown grasses and clovers have been desultory 
in the South and nowhere have they established a permanent placo 
in the pastures. The natural boundary lino of their volunteer 
spread is sufficient warning that they are not likely ever to succeed 
farther south. 


Introduced Plants from Warm Climates 

Failures to suc<‘oed with the pasture grasses of tlie Nortli and dis¬ 
appointing results in grazing the native grassc^s have given pastures 
of the South a l>ad reputation. This to a great degree a(‘(^()unts for 
the Jack of livestock in the sotithern system of farming. But in the 
meantime ac(‘identally introduced plants have gradually spread vol¬ 
untarily and given the <‘lew to further ])asture-improvcmeat work. 
The lirst was Bermuda gravss, which spread rapidly over tho heavier 
clay and alluvial soils. Next to attract attention was Icspedcza, a 
legume aceidentallyintroduci^d froiUffapan and now scattered through¬ 
out the South and coming into recognition as its most valuable legume 
for ])asturo and hay. More recently carpet grass, an accidental 
introduction from the West Indies, Central America, or South Amer¬ 
ica, is proving its exceptional value as a turf grass of very high carry¬ 
ing capacity. Other introduced grasses, such as Dallis grass and 
Vasey grass, are now receiving attention and with those grasses have 
come bur clovers, hop clovers, black medic, and vetches, as well- 
adapted legumes most valuable in pastures* Carpet grass, JBermuda, 
(fig. 370) and Jospedeza now form tlio basis of practically all tho im¬ 
proved pastures in the South Atlantic States and Gulf coastal plains, 
84773 <’—28-32 
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already been tried out and ib being recominendod for planting. 
Many other introduced plants show’ conbiderablo promise. i 

Experimental figures during a period of 10 years show that the 
native forest grasses (fig. 171) grazed at the rate of one head to 10 
acres do not afford suflicient grazing to support a cow with calf at 
side after eliily 1. On the other hand, carpet-grass and Lespedeza 
pastures will carry one mature animal per acre with continuous gains 
for a period of nine months and will afford some grazing througliout 
the winter months. Widespread tests on a (‘onsiderable acreage con¬ 
firm the high carrying capacity possible to attain on pastureb suitably 
planted. 

The adaptation of forest grasses to intensive grazing appears to 
be contrary to a fundamental law of nature which supplied sun-loving, 
turf-forming grasses to support grazing animals on the treeless plains. 
For the South, which was originally a forested country, this means 
that pastures must be built from plants brought in from other parts 
of the world, 

S. W. Gulkjstjj. 


P EACH Orchards in About 50 years ago Samuel II. Humph, 
Georgia Menaced the originator of the Elberta and several 
by Phony Disease other important commercial peach vari¬ 
eties, observed a few dwarfed peach trees 
in hib orchard at Marshallville, Ga. These trees ho called ponies^’ 
becaubo of their small size. The number of trees showing the dwarf¬ 
ing tendency continued to increase in Doctor Rumph^s orchard and 
in the neighboring orchards, and the trouble was known as “pony 
peach/' Various causes were assigned to this behavior, and finairy 
it came to be regarded as a disease. The name “phony disease” 
has also been applied, and this term is in general use at the present 
time. 

In 1900 an occasional phony tree was seen in the peach dibiricts 
near Marbhallville and Fort Valley, Ga. In 1915 in these localities 
the trouble had increased to the extent that orcharclists be<‘amc 
alarmed and (he United States Department of Agricultairo was 
called upon for assis(an<‘e. In 1921 special investigations ^\ero 
begun by the liunuui of Plant Industry to dotormiuo the cause of 
the disease and nietliods of control. 

The pr(s<mt known o<‘cuiTence of th<^ phony disease is limited to 
Georgia, where it has invaded nearly all of the commercial peach¬ 
growing districts of the State. Oceurrence is recent and slight in 
the northern sections. During the last three years it has become 
serious in the north-central and west-central counties, and it has 
been for several years a great menace in the extensively planted 
central region, where practically every bearing orchard has diseased 
trees and it is not uncommon to find 50 per coat or more of tlio trees 
diseased in orchards that have rea<died 8 years old. 

Increasing in Southern Area 

In the southern part of the peach belt it is only moderately serious, 
but is increasing. In one of the southernmost orchards, consisting 
of 2,000 trees, situated on land entirely new to poaches and in a 
totally new poach district, the particular orchard being 15 miles 
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from any other planting ol peaches, 3 pei cent ol the troes, now G 
years old, are typically phony. Taking into consideiation tiees of 
all ages for the entire State, it is probable that about 5 per cent aio 
in various stages of the phony disease. The highest individufil 
occurrence records show 60 per cent of diseased troea in an oichaid 
4 years old and 99 per cent in an oiohaid 12 years old 

Initial characters of the phony disease do not appear in coniiuendal 
plantings before the latter part of Ihe second growing season in iho 
oichard, or three seasons from the bud. Therealter, trees may 
come down with tho disease at any age, and the first symptoms may 
become evident at any time between May 1 and Septembei 15 of 
the year that the disease develops. 

With the onset of the disease a phony tree develops shoitenod 
intemodes, a large number of lateial twias, and laige, ILitlened, 



dark-groen leaves, giving the appearance ol <*om])a(‘t, dejise gr<»wih 
with very healthy ioliage. (Fig 172.) Fspcwially in young trees, 
decided dwarfing results, and normal tiees cpiiekly exceed plu*nv 
trees in circumference and height. The annind tenninal 1\Mg 
growth of a phony tree may be only from 1 to 6 inches as oomjjaM <1 
with a teiminal gro\\th of 1 to 3 feet oi moie in noiinal tiees T he 
phony condition may advance the blooming, leafing, and liuif- 
npening dates a few*days, and it may letard the time of autumn 
leaf falL In advanced cases, phony tiees may be identified in tlu^ 
dormant condition by the short tenninal an*d the proluse, shoit, 
lateral twig growth, in such trees, because ol the condensed a])])(‘ai* 
ance of the growth, the disease is usually eMclent at blossoming time 
and with the fii^st mature leaves in the spring. 

Phony trees do not seem to be more subject to wintiu* mpuies 
than are normal trees, and they may live many yeais alter sliowing 
the symptoms of the disease. Iltmevci since the terminal gumth 
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is short, it is difficult to shape the phony trees by priming to stimnlato 
now growth, and as large limbs die they arc not replaced by the tree. 
After four or five years of the disease the trees are generally ragged 
and there is apt to be a marked dying back of terminal twigs and 
branclios. Trees are on record that have had the disease seven years 
and are still living. 

Effect on the Fruit 

With each additional year after the symptoms of the disease appear 
there is a notable decrease in the average size of fruit and in the 
number of fruits to the tree. At Fort Valley, Ga., for the ITiley 
variety, a normal tree 8 years old may bear 1,000 marketable fruits, 
while a phony tree of the same age that has had the disease five 
years may bear 50 fruits, mostly too small to be marketed. It is 
not unusual for tho size of normal fruit to be about two and one-half 
times that of diseased fruit. 

Fruit from phony trees is apt to bo distinctly poorer in fhn or than 
normal fruit, though slightly better in color. The seeds of phony 
peaches arc small, but the kernels are well formed and they give a 
high percentage of germination. In an experiment, seedlings froxn 
phony seeds have not developed the disease after three seasons of 
growth. 

The disease is not believed to be limited by ecological factors in 
its distribution in Georgia, It occurs on old and on new land, on 
all soil types within its range, and is apparently independent of culti¬ 
vation, drainage, cover crops, and chemical fertilizers. Orchards 
that show numerous cases of this disease in young trees may be found 
on land not previously planted to peaches. Diseased trees do not 
recover when transplanted. Hcplants do not seem to contract the 
disease more easily when planted in holes from which phony trees 
have just been removed. 

By detailed and extensive mapping of orchards over a i)eriod of 
several years, it has been shown that this disease does not spread 
in colonies in the manner that such contagious diseases as ])eaeh yel¬ 
lows arc known to do. The new cases for any given year are scat¬ 
tered and seem to have no relation to previously existing cases in 
the same orchard. There is a popular belief that tliis disease is more 
prevalent near buildings or when stable manure and other highly 
nitrogenous fertilizers are applied to tho land, Extensive observa¬ 
tions, however, teml to show that in well-fertilized trees tho charai*- 
ters of the disease are so pronounced as fonuhly to attract attention, 
and that the casual obsiuver overlooks (hdinitely positive but less con¬ 
spicuous <‘ases scattered over the portions of a planting that are less 
favorably situated foj* luxuriant growth. 

Cause Remains Unknown 

Tho phony disease has been foimd occurring naturally only in the 
poach, and its cause remains unknown. It attacks alike seedling 
trees and trees of all commcrcjial varieties grown in tho State. Though 
wild plums {Pmnw onpmti/ol^a, P. vmhellata, and others) are abun¬ 
dant near eommorcial peach orchards, the jffiony condition has never 
been observed in them. Attempts to transmit the disease by injec¬ 
tion of juico expressed from various parts of phony trees have failed. 
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Whea buds or scions from phony trees are budded on minsery trees 
or on normal peach trees, the resulting growth is invariably normal 
and the disease is not transmitted. When similar experiments are 
performed, using normal buds or scions on phony trees, the resulting 
growth is always typical of the disease. 

Furthermore, in experiments where Peento and Honey pea(*h 
types, AmijgdQl'us davidiana, and commercial varieties of almond, 
apricot, and nectarine were top-worked on phony trees, the insulting 
growth was much dwarfed and developed leaf and twig ch^aclers 
typical of the phony disease. The dwarfing effect was particularly 
striking in the case of A, davidiana Growth of this species when 
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grafted on normal peach trees was in some cases 10 feet iii one sea* 
son, as compared with a bushy, profusely branched growth of 18 
inches when grafted on a phony tree. Not only does it seem p<>ssil)Ie 
that the phony disease may invade peach-growing districts beyond 
the borders of Georgia, but the experiments just described sugg('si, 
that the disease might also attack fruits closely related fo the peach 
if introduced into the districts where they are grown. 

The fact has been repeatedly established by expoiimeutation that 
the dwarfing effect in the top growth is only a symptom and secondary, 
and that it is produced by diseased roots. Whether it may lie due 
to an infective principle or to a purely physiological disturbaru^e is not 
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yet certain, but the evidence ot recent oxperiinents indicatcB strongly 
that it may be dxie to an infective principle residing in the roots* 
In each of the loading commercial varieties observed, a very small 
percentage of trees in badly diseased orchards appear to be rcsistaiib 
to the phony disease, and year after year they continue to grow 
normally, even though surrounded by old phony trees. This be¬ 
havior has suggested the possibility of selecting resistant stocks as a 
control for the phony disease, and extensive investigations are being 
carried on at the United States peach-disease field laboratory, Fort 
Valley, Oa,, with this in view. 

There is evoiy reason for thorimgh and intonsiye olfort to control 
the phony disease. Although its communicability has not been 
definitely established by experimentations, it has already traveled 200 
miles frojn its point of earliest recorded observation, at Marshallville, 
Ga., and has increased from commercially unim])ortant numbers 30 
years ago to such proportions that at the present time it threatens a 
great industry. 

Lee M. lluTcniNs. 


P EANUTS a Valuable IVanuts are commonly associated in our 
Food for Man and minds with circuses, fairs, and gala days. 
Feed for Livestock That they constitute excellent feed for 
livestock, as well as food for man, is 
generally far too little appreciated. Peanuts are not nuts as the name 
might suggest, but with peas and beans belong to the legume family. 
They have, however, a nutritive value far superior to beans, with 
the possible exception of the soy bean. As a feedstuff, every part 
of the peanut plant can be used to advantage. The vines, properly 
cured, constitute a hay with a feeding value equal to or better than 
clover or alfalfa. Shelled ])eanuls contain from 40 to 50 per cent of 
a highly digestible oil that compares favorably with olive oil for 
culinary purposes. The press cake which remains after expelling 
the oil from whole {)eanuts, and which is generally ground and mar¬ 
keted as peanut meal, contains from iU to 3S [)er cent protein; and 
when it is obtained from choice shelled peanuts, ma.y contain as high 
as 58 per cent. Peanuts are also a good sour<*o of vitamin B. 

The nutritive value of a protein is dependent on two factors, its 
digostil)ility and qualily. Scientific experiments liave shown that 
peanut proteins are not only highly digestible but that they rank 
among the highest in <iuahty. The so-called nutritional quality of a 
protein (hqxends on its chemical composilion. Most proteins when 
digested yield IS or 20 substances called amino acids, several of which 
are essential for the normal growth and nutrition of animals. Pro¬ 
teins of poor quality are those that are lacking or deficient in one or 
more of these essential amino aidds. 

Work recently done in the Bureau of (^homistry and Hoils has 
shown that peanuts contain two proteins — arachin and conarachin. 
Both of these proteins contain all of the known essential amino itcids. 
Arachin is conspicuously high in lysine (5 per cent), and conarachin, 
in cystine (3 per cent), two of the essential amino acids. The chief 
proteins of tlio eiu’cal grains are deficient in lysine and cystine. Pea¬ 
nut meal or peanut press cake therefore aoiVes as an excellent con¬ 
centrate for mixing with corn or cereal feeds to supplement their 
deficieneios. 
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Gives Excellent Growth Results 

In experimental feeding tests excellent growth of animals resulted 
when fed a ration containing 3 parts of whole, yellow (*orn meal and 
1 part of peanut meal as the sole sources of protein. On the other 
hand, with a ration containing corn as the only sour(*e of protein, 
nutritional failure resulted. 

The value of peanut proteins as supplements to wheat proteins 
was similarly demonstrated. A highly digestible and palatable 
bread can be made from a mixture of peanut flour and wheat dour. 
A diet containing broad made from white wheat flour as the solo 
source of protein promoted growth at only one-thii*d to two-thirds 
of the normal rate. A similar diet containing bread made from 25 
parts of peanut flour and 75 parts of wheat flour furnislicd j>roteius 
adeq ua te for normal growth. 

From a nutritive standpoint, peanut meal is one of our cheapest 
and best protein concentrates. On account of its high t*onlent <>f 
protein it can be utilized best by mixing it with foods and fn'dslufls 
which have a lower Inological value to supplement their deli<‘ien(‘ies. 
The results of scientific investigations indicate that peanut ])roteins 
have a nutritive value nearly, if not quite, equal to that of the pro¬ 
teins of meat, milk, and eggs. 

D. BuKBSE flONES. 


P ECAN Production Rapid extension of pecan orcharding 
Expanding; Crop Now throughout Jmi(‘h of the South for 
of Trade Importance the production of the superior tliin- 

shelled nuts, and increased yields from 
the native forest trees through the clearing out of other grovth, 
have greatly increased the total production of pecans. Ac(‘ordingly 
the crop has assumed commercial importance. About 64,000,1)00 
pounds of pecans were produced in 1926, the iarg(^st crop of record, 
with an estimated value of about $9,000,000. Of this crop, over 
10,000,000 pounds, with a value of almost $4,000,000, were of im¬ 
proved varieties. 

The pecan is indigenous to the river valleys of Texas, Louisiai^a, 
and Mississippi and to the valleys of the Alississippi River basin 
northward to southeastern Kansas, central Missouri, southeastern 
Iowa, and the southern parts of Illinois and Indiana. ''Phen* was 
no adequate commercial demand for the nuts until r<H‘ently and for 
almost 100 years the trees were ruthlessly cut for tiinbc‘r or to clear 
the laud. 

The pecan tree is of sturdy growth and is long lived, and some 
specimens are extraordinarily fruitful.^ It succeeds well in the fer¬ 
tile river bottoms or near the coast, in situations free from excess 
of alkali or salt. According to the United States census, the num¬ 
ber of trees of bearing age increased 65 per cent from 1910 to 1920 
and 65 per cent from 1920 to 1925. Practically all of the gain was 
in trees of improved varieties. 

Proportion of Bearing Trees 

The proportion of trees of bearing ago was 49 per cent in 1910; 
54 per cent in 1920; and 50 per cent in 1925. In the native pecuin 
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belt about 58 per cent of the trees were of bearing age in 1925, where¬ 
as in the Soutn Atlantic and East South Central States, where the 
trees have all been planted, and mostly within the last 80 years, 
the proportion is reversed, about 58 per <‘ent being of nonbear¬ 
ing age. 

Wild seedlings form the great majority of pecan trees in the areas 
of native growth. Improved varieties arc be(‘oming common in 
thcvse States, but the important (jonimercial plantings have been made 
mainly in the coastal plains eastward and northward from the 
Mississippi to the Carolinas.^ Texas has about two-thirds of all the 
wild pecau trees in tlie United States. In 1920, its record year, 
Texas produced fully 32,000,000 pounds of nuts, or 50 ])er cent of 
tho total crop. Large numbers of native trees still remain in the 
forests of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 

In States where the pecan has been introduced juost of the plant¬ 
ings consist of improved varieties; that is, budded, grafted, or top- 
worked trees. Single orchards frequently have thousands of trees 
and some contain 10,000 or more. ^ In commercial pecan orcharding 
Georgia has shown the most striking dovolopmont. Production of 
nuts in that State reached nearly 7,000,000 pounds in 1920. 

Estimated Totals of Bearing Trees 

Tho estimated total number of trees of bearing age, mostly 
improved, based mainly on census enumerations, is as follows: 
Georgia, 1,375,000; Florida, 280,000; and Alabama, 400,000. In 
addition to wild groves, Mississippi is estimated to have about 
180,000 and Louisiana 50,000 orchard trees of bearing age. Tho 
total number of improved trees of all ages in the United States is 
estimated at about 4,500,000. More than 5,000,000 native seedling 
or wild trees arc shown by tho 1924 census, whi(‘li probably fails to 
onuinorato vast numbers of forest trees from which nuts are not 
regularly gathered, as well as many thousands of scattered trees for 
home use. 

The great increase in tho supply of nuts of fine quality through 
orchard development lias brought the pn(‘o down to a somewhat 
lower lev<4 than formerly. To <late, yields per acre have mostly boon 
well below expectations. CJonsocfuently, tho heavy exporulituros in 
])Iantingand developing such orchards, on tho assumption that high 
prices wouhl continue to prevail, coupled with optimistic expectations 
for early bearing and heavy production, have resulted in disappoint¬ 
ment to many who invested in such ventures. At moderate prices 
the market always seems to absorb ttio liner typos of pecans, and 
lower pri(*es vastly broaden tho demand. Furtnermore, pecan ker¬ 
nels are being used at a rapid rate of inercasc in tho manufacture of 
various kinds of food products. 

Tho average age at which domestic planted seedlings bear a crop 
that will pay expenses and a reasonable return on fair investment has 
been between 15 and 20 years in the Soutlieastern Slates. They 
have usually paid expense of gatlioring at 10 to 35 years. The im¬ 
proved trees have usually furnished a eommercial crop, say a mini¬ 
mum of 5 pounds per tree, in about 10 years after the tree is set out, 
and a (‘olleetible crop in from 5 to 8 years. Improvements in varieties 
and in ondiarding practices are tending to shorten the time. 
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Marketing Through Merchants 

The marketing of the nuts in the native pecan bolt is mostly through 
local merchants who ship to jobbers in the State centers or to the la rgo 
handlers in San Antonio, New Orleans, St. Louis, and other cities, 
who redistribute the nuts or remove the kernel for use in candies or 
confections. The proportion of the wild crop gathered is dependent 
upon whether the crop is abundant or light, the price being paid, and 
the competing demand for farm labor, especially for cotton picking. 

The industry has now reached the stage where materially increased 
attention to the matter of grading, and to making marketing plans 
more adjustable to the supply and demand situation, is greatly to be 
desired. Price ideas based upon a previous large crop may lead the 
grower to sell a moderate crop at too low a price. To hold a large 
crop for prices like those received for a small crop the previous year 
may cancel the advantage of the holiday demand or loav'c llm nuts 
on the growers^ hands. Frequent lack of information by grower^ 
concerning the supply elsewhere places them at a disadvantage. 
Selling agencies of the growers should be in position to analyze the 
available information and to decide these problems. Fuller infor¬ 
mation is needed by the industry concerning the prospects and 
production of the different types of nuts. 

The logical plan of carrying over an unwieldy surplus of nuts from 
a season of very heavy production to be marketed the following season 
to supplement the expected short crop was followed with higlily 
Ratifying results on a large scale in 192G~27. Small crops usually 
follow bumper crops. When maturing a very heavy crop the tree 
tends to set relatively few fruiting buds for tho next season's crop. 
Heavy crops are usually of good quality and the nuts keep well by 
the proper use of cold storage. 

S. A. Jones, 


P hosphoric Add of During tho last few years the produe- 
Higher Concentration tion and utilization of concent rat <'d 
Got by New Methods fertilizer materials which contain two 

or more of the three essential plant- 
food elements—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium has luaui the 
subject of considerable discussion and investigation in the principal 
countries of the civilized world. From the points of view of phyHi<‘al 
and cheinical properties and tho ease with which they may l)e handh^l 
on the farm, the most promising of these concentrated materials are 
ammonium phosphate, potassium phosphate, and potassium nitrate. 
A large number of fertilizer mixtures, containing various pi*(>[)ortion-^ 
of the three major plant food elements, may be prepared from these 
three chemical compounds. 

Nitrogen and potassium are readily available in forms suitable for 
the direct manufacture of concentrated fertilizer materials. On the 
other hand, our only important source of phosphorus is the insoluble 
calcium phosphate that is present in bones and mineral phosphate 
rock. In order to utilize these insoluble phosphates in the manufac*- 
ture of soluble concentrated fertilizer, the phosphorus whkdi they 
contain must first be converted into liquid phosphoric arid by some 
chemical process. 
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For a great many years liquid phosphoric acid has boon obtained 
for food and technical purposes by treating insoluble calcium phos¬ 
phates with the proper quantity of sulphuric acid. Formerly bones 
were used exclusively for this purpose, but mineral phosphate rock 
is the principal raw material at the present tiuu'. A fairly higli grade 
phosphate rock is recpiired in this process, and the product is a nda- 
tively dilute phosphoric acid which, owing to its cost of production 
thus far, has been able to compete only to a limited extent with 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) and other ordinary phosphate 
fcrtilizeit). 

Two Processes Developed 

The investigations of the Bureau of C'hcniistty and Soils on the 
manufac'ture of liquid phosphoric acid have resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of two processes that are capable of producing pure, concen¬ 
trated phosphoric aci<t from low-grade and rnn-of-niino ])Iiosf)hate 
rock. In both of these processes, mixtures of phosphate rock, sand, 
and coke are heated to a high temperature in a reducing atmosphere. 
The elementary phosphorus which is evolved from the furnace is 
oxidized by air to produce oxides of phosphorus. The oxides of 
phosphorus arc converted into concentrated liquid phosphoric acid 
by passing the oxidized gases, in the presence of moisture, through an 
electrical-precipitation apparatus. 

Th(' two processes differ in the mechanical equipment that is 
required for their operation and in the method of heating the furnace. 
Elet'trieally heated furnaces are used in one process and fuel-firod 
fuinaces, burning either oil or coke, in the other. 

The principal advantages of these new processes over the old process 
for the manufacture of litpud phosphoric acid are: (1) the direct 
production of phosphoric acid in concentrations most suitable for the 
manufacture of concentrated fertilizer materials, (2) the production of 
high-gi’ade phosphoric a(“id that is easily purilied for use in the manu¬ 
facture of food pro(lu<‘ts, and (3) tlie ability to utilize low-grade and 
run-of-mine ])hosphate rock. The latter is a factor of considerable 
economic importance, in view of the fact that approximately 4,000,000 
tons of phosphate are lost or wasted annually during the process of 
treating the fdnmpliate rock as inine<l, to obtain the high-grade 
material re(iuire(l in the old processes for llu^ inanufac-ture of 
phosphate fertilizers. 

The new [)rocesses, particularly the eh'ctrie-furnaco process, are 
now producing apiu'oximately 75 per cent of the Ihiuid phosphorie 
acid used annually in this country for the manufacture of food and 
technical products. Phosphorie a<’id produced in this country by 
these processes is not used for fertiliz(‘r puri>oses at the present time. 
However, it seems very likely that concentrate<l fertilizers containing 
volatilized phosphorus will be produc,od on a largo scale in the United 
States in the neai‘ future. 


K. D. Jacob. 
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P LANT-DISEASE Speci- Much of the material received for 
mens Should be Properly identification by the Bureau of 
Packed and Forwarded Plant Industry is in such bad con¬ 
dition that it can not be satislac- 
torily detei-mined. Many specimens improperly prepared decay in 
transit. Others dry and shrivel up so as to bo unrceoffiii/iablc. In 
order to improve conditions in this respect and thus make it possible 
W the department to give better service to its correspondents, the 
following advice is given: _ 

Plant-disease material intended for identification may consist of 
roots, stems, branches, leaves, fruit, or fleshy or woody fungi such as 
mushrooms and toadstools. 

How to Send Material 

Roots showing evidence of disease should be removed from the soil 
as carefully as practicable in order to keep (hem as nearly as possible 
in theirnatural condition. They should be wrapped at once in se\ ei al 
layers of new'spaper or other light paper and tied w‘cuiel> They 
should then be wrapped in oiled or paraffined paper it availalile, in 
order to prevent too mudi drying out in transit. The outsi<|(> 
wrapper should be of heavy WTapping paper, and the ])ackage should 
be securely tied with strong twine. 

Stems, branches, and other wmody material showing di^easi'd 
conditions or fungi should fiist be wrapped separately in n(>w''papc‘r 
and then the wmole bundle packed in a strong iiasteboard bo.\, 
corrugated pasteboard, or several layeis of strong wlapping papi'r. 

Such material as herbaceous stems and fiesh knives should he 
spread out and pressed between several layeis of newspajicr or 
blotting paper and then wrapped in a flat package betw'een pieces of 
heavy pasteboard. 

Fleshy fruit should first be wvapped loosely in soft paper and then 
packed loosely in a strong pasteboard carton or a wooden ho.x with 
excelsior or bunches of soft paper between to prevent shaking about 
or crushing of the specimens. 

Fleshy fungi such as mushrooms and toadstools may bi* packed in 
the same way as fruit, but as they are more perishable than most, 
fruits, they can not be sent long distances without becoming spoileil 
ill tiansit. In such cases a description sliould be made of the color 
pd other characteristics of the plants and then they should l)o dried 
in the sun or over a slow file before packing. 

Addressing and Forwarding 

All packages should be addressed to the particular office in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry (Washington, D. C ) for which they are 
intended. The sender’s name and address should lie plainly wiitten 
on both outside and inside of the package. 

Packages may be sent by paicel post or express, whichever is 
cheaper or more convenient. 


C'. L. vSnuAii. 
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P LANT-DISEASE Survey H may not bo generally known 

Covers Country in the Department of Agriculture con- 
information Service <hiclB what might be called a pub¬ 
lic health service for plants—that, 
reaching iiito every State, th<U‘e is an organization wliose object is to 
watch for and re])ort tlie occurrence and prevalence of plant diseases. 
Through this organizatioii the department is hiformed of any 3iew or 
dangerous diseases that juay a])pear, leanm of epidemics, re<‘ords and 
maps the googra])hic distribution of diseases, estimates losses, and 
collects other held data as well as diseased speciiuens. The organiza¬ 
tion that does this work is the plant-disease survey of tJie Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

The plant-disease sxirvey is a cooperative undertaking which en¬ 
ables State and Federal plant pathologists to atta<‘k their problems 
more eflectively. It started in J808, wdien the ])resej)t Diiwtor of 
Scientific Work of the department, A. F. Woods, prepared a brief 
article on the plant diseases of tJ)e ytuir whicli was published in the 
Yearbook. The project was carried by the office nov\ called the 
Office of Vegetable and Forage Diseases and later by the Federal 
Horticultural Board until 1917, wlien it was given an independent 
status in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Bi'oadly si)eaking, the work of the survey falls into three main 
classes, namely, the collecting, the recording, and the summarizing 
of j)lant-di&ease information, 

Voluntary Collaborators Exist 

The collecting is done largely through a system of voluntary col¬ 
laborators who, for the most, part, are the pfant ■|)athologists of the 
State experiment stations and agricultural colleges. They are usu¬ 
ally appointed by the department to serve without compensation. 
At the present time there are 215 such collaborators in the varioxis 
States and in Cuba, Porto Kico, and Haiti. In each State one person 
is usually designated as chief collaborator and it is with him that the 
Washington olfi(‘o keeps most closely in touch. Tie is supposed to 
organize the survey in his vStatc as seojus best for local conditions. 
In some cases this local survey is highly developed witli a coips of 
volujitary reporters and corres[)ondenls. In others tJie orgaxuzati(m 
is Jinuied either by lack of reliable reporters or by insullicient availa¬ 
ble time on the part of tlie collaborator. ^ KKi>erienco l>as sliown that 
the best, observations are (hose made directly by the plant patholo¬ 
gists tlHunsches or by other W'orkers who have had special training in 
plajit pathology. 

Collaborators arc retniested to furnisJi information to the Washing¬ 
ton office twic.<^ jnontluy during the growing season, and at the end 
of the year they arc expe<*ted to stihmit an annual report on diseases 
in their respective States. Other pathologists, botanists, and agri¬ 
cultural specialists are asked for whatever information they can con¬ 
tribute. Also, the current literature is scanned and spocijncjis that 
have come into the Bureau of I^Iant Industiy arc noted. In short, 
it is sought to obtain information from all possible reliable sources. 

Field Men Appointed 

In i92() the survey appointed a field man to assist collaborators in 
OIKS of the States, and in 1927 another field mmi was added. Each of 
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these men confined his activities to a single State. They organized 
the existing forces for reporting diseases, and each spent a considerable 
amount of his time in tlie field making diagnoses and estimates, record¬ 
ing his observations, collecting specimens, and giving first aid to the 
growem and county agents. though these men have been confined 
to a liinited area when the entire United States is considered, tliey 
have made valuable observations and discoveries and have greatly 
assisted in the agricultural programs of the States by delimiting the 
plant-disease problems of most importance. 

Extensive Files Maintained 

The recording of the information thus collected is done in the Wash¬ 
ington office, where files are maintained showing plant-disease occur¬ 
rence, prevalence, losses, etc., both in this and in other countries. 
These files are available to anybody who wushes to use them. They 
are of special value to investigators who desire information pertain¬ 
ing especially to distribution and damage, and for references to the 
already extensive and rapidly increasing literature. During 1926 a 
total of 13,286 individual disease reports were added to the file of 
domestic plant diseases. 

Information Summarized in Washington 

The information obtained is summarized in the Washington officn 
and distributed mosth" through the Phuit Di'^oase Reporter and by 
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Flo 17i-Plant-disease mfoimation service as conducted by the plant-disease survey of the 
Buieau of Plant Industry 


means of an annual summary. The Reporter is a mimeographed 
publication issued twice a month during the growing season in an 
edition of about 750 copies going principally to persons working on 
plant diseases but also to other botanists, agricultural workers, and 
institutions. It contains the current reports considered to be most 
important and most likely to be of immediutc value to plant patholo- 
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^sts. The annual summary constitutes a record of the plant-disease 
situation of the year and is made at the close of each season. It is 
usually published in separate parts on a crop basis as supplements to 
the plant Disease Reporter. Anmial tables of plant-disease losses 
are also compiled, and special summaries are prepared from time to 
time on request of individual investigators, offices, or departments. 
The survey has published a chock list of the plan t diseases of economic 
plants in the United States (Department Bulletin 1366-0), which, 
serves as an excellent guide for the names and distribution of the 
various diseases. 

The accompanying chart (fig. 174) shows graphically how this infor¬ 
mation service is conducted. The upper part of the chart shows the 
various agencies reporting to the plant-disease survey either directly 
or through the State collaborators, and the lower part shows the recipi¬ 
ents of the information given in the Plant Disease Reporter and sup¬ 
plements, special summaries, correspondence, and printed articles and 
bulletins. 

R. J. IIaskkll. 


P OISONOUS-PLANT Early in the history of the investigation 
Field Stations Aid of losses of livestock by poisonous 
Livestock Protection plants, it appeared that different classes 
of animals might not be affected to the 
same degree, and that, in some cases, a plant destructive to one class 
of animals might not affect others even though the aiumals wore 
nearly related. It was found, too,^ that habits of feeding and environ¬ 
ment might make important modifications in the effects of the toxic 
substances. Therefore it seemed necessary to make feeding experi¬ 
ments on all kinds of animals that wore likely to suffer from these 
plants, and to make these experiments, so far as possible, under field 
condilions. For this reason, feeding experiments with more or loss 
temporary outfits were undertaken in a number of ])laces. It was 
soon found that, for efficient work, the facilities of a woll-organizod 
station were essential. 

Old Homesteads Become Experiment Stations 

Thc\first, station for this work was establislu^d at Hugo, Colo., this 
lo(‘ation being chosen be<‘ause of the insistent <*orn|>laints, by local 
stockmen, of losses from loco poisoning. There a former home¬ 
steader’s house was olitaiued and iitied up as a laboratory and office, 
with li\ ing (juariers for a part of the investigating force. The others 
were ac(H)iumo<lated in tcuits. Pastures, obtained through the cour¬ 
tesy of the sto<*kmen and of the Union Pa<*ific Raili'oad Co,, were 
fenced, and experimental livestock wore furnished by a cooperative 
arrangement with the Colorado Agricultural (^olloge. This station 
was occupied for four summers, and the loco problem was practically 
solved there. The location was particularly good for loco work, 
because at that time losses of livestock from loco poisoning on the 
Colorado plains were heavy. While the experimental work was 
going on at Hugo, similar experiments, on a smaller scale, were being 
conducted in western Nebraska and in the mountains of Colorado. 

On the abandonment of the Hugo station, the summer work was 
transferred to Mount Carbon, Colo., on the Gunnison National Forest. 
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Tliis station (fig. 175), at an elevation of 9,000 feet in the Rocky 
Moimtains, was established specifically for work on the larkspurs—a 
group of plants in regard to which, at that time, there was no definite 



Firi. X75.--Where pioneer research on stock-poisoning plants was conducted. Research at this 
remote station, near Mount Carbon, Colo., resulted in definite knowledge of the conditions under 
■which larkspur poisons horses and cattle 


knowledge, altkoxigh they were strongly suspected of causing heavy 
losses of cattle, sheep, and possibly horses. This station, established 
through the cooperation of the Forest Service, consisted of a ranger’s 



Fig. 376—The poisonous-plant station at Greycliff, Mont., established to help 
mysteiious losses among their flocks. Here Federal investigators determined th 
of the death camas, lupines, and low lai-kspur 


sheepmen reduce 
e poisonous nature 


station with the addition of special corrals and pastures. The Mount 
Carbon station was occupied for three summers. A number of plants 
were studied there, and the larkspur problem was settled so far as 
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cattle and horses were concerned. There still remained a question 
in regard to the effect of low larkspur on sheef), for, although no shcei> 
were affected by the plant at Mount Chirbon, there were definite 
reports of the loss of sheep, apparently from this plant, in Montana. 

Therefore, after three summers at Mount Carbon, the work was 
transferred to Grey(‘lifl‘, in the Yellowstone Valley in Montana. 
Here again an old homestead was utilized. (Fig. 176.) With the 
cooperation of the Forest Service the house, barn, and corrals were 
repaired; pastures were fenced, and a telephone line was constructed. 

At Greycliff the w^ork wuis mainly concentrated on three grou])s of 
plants—the low larkspurs, the death camases, and the lupines. Work 
w^as done also on a number of other plants. 

At both Mount Carbon and Greyclifl* the experimental animals 
were lent by stockmen, the Bureau of Animal Industry agreeing to 
pay damages for killed or injured animals. This cooperative agree¬ 
ment w^as very helpful, as the station had no responsibility for the 
winter care of the stock. 


Salina Station is Well Equipped 

On the (‘oiinplotion of the wwk which could bo carried on profitably 
at the Greycliff station the question of the next most desirable loca¬ 
tion w^as considered. 


Throughout the range 
country there w(M'o large 
losses from poisonous 
plants. It was decided 
to choose a place iu the 
intermountain region 
where livestock interest s 
are large. Ac<‘()rdingly, 
a new’’station wuis estab¬ 
lished in the Fishlako 
National Forest, in the 
Wasatch Mountains, 
about 16 miles from 
Salina, Utah. 

This location is on a 
range where all classes 
of livestock are grazed. 
It was found that cor¬ 
dial cooperation could 



Fu*. 177, ConHUsca for o^tpoiinK'nliU umnialh at Ui(>i .station In un 
ospou giovu lUMjr Utnh IIoio i<‘soar<'U vorKois havft 

f(»un<l that moot of the losses cutised by poisonous plants of 
that logiou prevoniablo by vuiious inuollcul moans 


be expe(‘ted from the stockmen of the neighborhood, and tliore wore 
important local i>roblems, among them being ‘‘spewing sickness^' and 
“oak poisoning/' 

At the selected place the Forest Service, by a contiiming cooperative 
agi'eement, built a station of a more permanoni character than those 
which had been occupied in preceding years. Three houses were 
built—a cookhouse, a bunk house containing rooms for some employ¬ 
ees, others being accommodated in tents, and a fairly commodious 
laboratory with space for all necessary laboratory work. These 
buildings were equipped with running water and with acetylene gas 
for lighting and laboratory ])urposes. A barn was built and corrals 
and feeding pons were constructed. (Fig. 177.) Large pastures were 
fenced off from the range. The station is provided by the Forest. 


St77P’ - 28— - 33 
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Service and is equipped and maintained by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Each year 25 or 30 head of cattle and about 50 sheep arc 
provided by local stockmen under a cooperative agreement similar 
to that Ubcd at the Mount Carbon and Groycliff stations. These 
animals are kept in good pastures, and, so far as they arc not injured 
by the experimental work, are under much bettor conditions than are 
animals on the range. Other animals like horses, swine, and chickens 
are obtained as needed. 

It has been found that most of the stock-poisoning plants retain 
their toxic properties after drying. It has therefore been possible 
to study harmful plants brought in from other localities. Most of 
the experimental work with poisonous plants on the larger animals 
has been carried on at these field stations; however, certain experi¬ 
ments have been conducted at a number of other places. 

The Salina experiment station is situated on the’western slope of 
the Wasatch Range, on Gooseberry Creek, in an aspen grove at 
about the lower limit of the growth of that tree and of a(‘onito and 
high larkspur. This station, which is very well equipped for summer 
work, has been occupied since 1915. 

During the years in which these field stations have ])een occupied 
many bulletins have been published giving the results of the experi¬ 
mental work. 

C. Dwight Maksti. 

P opulation Loss Twenty thousand men living in cities, 
from Farms Ascribed towns, and villages on January 1, 1920, 
to Variety of Reasons ^vho had previously been farm opora- 

toi's living on farms wore asked why 
they left the farms. Of these 20,000, 2,745 made reply, and the 
following is virtually the story of these men as told by themselves: 

We represent every State in the Union. Some of us were farm tenants, some 
farm owners. In fact, one out of si.^ was a farm tenant. None of ub was a hired 
man at the time of leaving the farm. Two-thirds of us owners still own our 
farms. We have 9,000 children, and somewhat less than half of them are still 
in our homes. Over half of us left farming in the years 1921 and 1025. We 
were by no means new at farming, for many had operated farms as ouners for 
a peri()d of 10 to 14 years and even more for a period of from 30 to 39 ^oars 
A thii-d of us had been farming from 100 to 174 acres. One-si\thof ns had'farms 
with from 175 to 249 acres, and 24 of us had farms of 1,000 acres or moi^. 
Most of us were born in the United States; only 1 in 10 was born in a foreign 
country. 

Various reasons for giving up farming prevailed with us. In fact, our number 
may be classified into five main groups, each group having a dilfcront principal 
reason for moving to town. 

More than a third of us found farming to be a poor business. This group 
could not niake ends meet. High prices for the goods bought, low prices for the 
thiu^ sold, and high taxes finally convinced those in this group that luattors 
could be no worse in town and might be better. 

The next largest group contains fuUy a quarter of our number. Most of 
those in this group are elderly. They needed considerable hired help in the house 
and on the wni m order to carry on farming. This help conld not alwavs bo 
obtained. Afilicted with growing physical disabilities and feeling the strain of 
advancing 3^ears, the members of this group decided the best solution of their 
problem was to go to town. This is our real retired farmer group, quite a different 
set of people in age and aims from Group No. 1. 

One out of eight of us vho were farm owners and 1 out of 18 of us who were 
tenant farmers came to the conclusion that the schooling for our children was 
too poor in the country and did not go far enough. This group left farming and 
went to town to work and live in order to give the children the benefit of town 
schools. 
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A small group, 1 out of 60, gave up the farm lo a sou or son-in-law. This 
number belongs also to the retired farmer group. 

The last of the five sigiiitteant groups is composed of moneyed fanners. Seventy- 
six of our farm o^^ners and three of our farm tenants—that is, nearly 1 out of 
40 of our total number—find themselves economically able to go to the eit>, 
lead an easier life, and enjoy for a while the tilings which they have always 
craved but never before felt able to have. 

Sucli is the plain story told by these 2,745 townsimui who had once 
been fanners. The picture presented is a human one, convincingly 
showing that there arc still social and economic problems to l)e solved 
on our farms. 

C. J. Galpin. 


P opulation Moving Ten thousand farmers—owners, ton- 
to Farms Includes ants, and hired men—who were 
Many Farm-Bred Men living on farms «Taniiary I, 1927, but 

who had recently moved to the farm 
from city, town, or village, were asked why they exehangc^d town life 
and work for farming. Eleven hundred and sixty-seven of these ten 
thousand new faianers gave their reasons. Apparenlly if they liad 
ele(‘ted a spokesman to present their case, he would have spoken 
much as follows: 

Wo arc ix group of 776 farm owners, 344 farm tenants, and 47 hired men. 
Our homes are scattered through 45 States, the three not r(‘prcsento(l being 
Arizona, Delaware,^ and New Mexico. Ninety of us live iu Pennsylvania, 86 
in Now York, 80 iu Missouri, and 70 in Michigan. Conbiderubly more than 
half our number loft city, town, or village for farming in the years 1925 and 1926; 

1 in 7 of us left in 1934. 

It will doubtless occasion no surprise to learn that nearly all of us were either 
brought up on farms or had had some previous farm cx])crienee. In find, only 
155 of us were totally new to farming. Three hundred and eighty-nine liad owned 
farms, 330 had been farm tenants before, and 153 had been hired men. 

We have as a group a good many children. One-fifth of us have I child to the 
family, anoilier fifth have 2 children to the family, while an eighth of us have 
3 ehihlren to the family. As to age, our group falls about cipially into four 
divisions—aged from 30 to 34; from 35 to 39; from 40 to 44; from 45 to 49. 

The great majority of us like farm work, after all, Ijetter than town work, 
and wo consider farming a good occupation, although a certain numlier of us^, 
view farm work and city work as about ocpially ci(\sirabl(‘; farm w^ork being 
perhaps a little harder, but usually more healthful. The fact is that half of our 
number make a b(‘ttcr living on the farm than we did in the town; especially 
is this true with the tenants. Homo of us expect to make a better living on the 
farm, l)ut have not yet had thru* <‘uough to prove out on it. 

It is a mastery t^o many wliy we h‘ft town and vvtmt back to farming in ]>re- 
oisely those years when so many other farmers heaving the fanus for city, 
town, or village. The reasons were v(Ty clear iu our own minds, for you will 
remember that most of us had had cxp(‘n(‘ne<‘ oii farms before and weie able, 
therefore, to compare farm life and city life. The main indu(*ements which w<m 
us back to farming were the basic advantages of the farm for health and living 
conditioiivS, espceially for our childnui. We highly valued the elovseness to nature 
and the spacious character of country life. 

Seine of us wlio arc hired men found out to our sorrow that the cost of living 
in cities ate up all our wages; and that wo could really do better on the farm 
and save more money. A considerable numb(‘r of us owners and tenants feel 
the same way as the hired men about the opportunity in the country. 

The fact is that, more or less, wc all got tired of city life; and it is no small 
advantage to us that we cun live on the farm an iudoiiendent life. 

This short stoiy from our supposed spokesman, in the words of 
this group of farmers, as their replica camo in to the department, 
indicates some disillusionment in the cxporionco of those men with 
city living, and leads ouo to beliovo that a part of tho large group of 
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farmers who left the farm for the city in the same years in which 
these farmers came back to the farms from the city will in turn pay 
for their experience with unfulfilled expectations and disappointment 
and later turn their backs upon city life. 

C. J. Galvin. 


P ORK Consumption in Pork occupies an important place in 
U. S. Is Nearly Half the dietary of the American people, 
of the Meat Eaten During the year 1926 the consumption 
of pork amounted to 46 per cent of the 
meat eaten. The estimated per capita consumption of each kind 
of meat and of lard was as follows: Pork, 65.7; beef, 63.4; veal, 8.2; 
lamb and mutton, 5.5; and lard, 13.5 pounds. 



Fig 178 -Smoked-moat storage lOom in a modem Pvickmg lumso 


The term “pork” denotes the flesh of swine used as food, Inil jn 
commercial practice the carcass of the hog is divided into a gn'at 
variety of standard cuts depending on the type of carcass and the 
market for which the products are intended. The average housewife, 
however, is probably familiar with only a few pork cuts such as 
hams, shoulders, bacon, and pork loins. Cured and smoked pork 
cuts (figs. 178 and 179), with a few exceptions, are preferred to the 
fresh cuts, and it is estimated that approximately 80 per cent of the 
pork cuts are sold as cured products. Hams, bacon, shoulders, and 
butts are usually sold as cured or smoked products, while pork loins 
and tenderloins are ordinarily sold in fresh condition. 
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Wide Variation in Composition of Pork Cuts 

Tho composition of tlie difforont cuts of pork varies widely owm| 2 ; 
to great A’^ariations in the amount of fat deposited in different parts 
of tho carcass. There is also a great variation in the fat content 
of the same commercial cut fiom different types of hogs. The hog 
is preeminently a fat-produeing animal, and the proportion of fat 
to lean is much greater than in either cattle or sheep. Tho leaner 
cuts of poik, such as hams, shoulders, loins, and tenderloins are 
richest in protein or muscle-building material, while fatbacks, which 
are practi(‘ally devoid of loan meat, are very poor in protein. Lean 
cuts of pork contain approximately the same amount of protein as 
moderately fat beef. The energy-producing value of the difl'eront 



rjo. 171) —collar u&oU for tho ouiing ofpoiL pioUucta 


outs of pork varies diroelly with the fat contctili. t'atback is riohost 
in fat and has tho higliost luol valuo, whoroas pork tonderloiu is 
poorest in fat and lias tho lowest fuel a aluo. Jn general, pork cuts 
have much iiigher fuel values than corresponding cuts of beef or 
lamb. 

Digestibility of Pork 

As regards the digestibility of pork, tliis term lias two meanings: 
(1) Eato of digestion in tho stomach, and (2) eomplotenoss of diges¬ 
tion in the entiro alimentary tract. As a result of numerous experi¬ 
ments with human subjoels Hawk, of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, found that, on tho average, tho leaner cuts of porK 
were digested approximately as rapidly as other kinds of meat. 
Pork also appears to lie digested very oomph'lely. Grindloy, of tho 
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University of Illinoisj in experiments with human subjects, found 
that pork, as well as other kinds of meat, was thoroughly digested. 
Since pork is a comparatively fat meat, it is significant that the 
relative fatness of the meat had no appreciable effect on the complete¬ 
ness of digestion. 

Proteins in different food products differ widely in the effi(*iency 
with which they are utilized by the human organism. Pork, as well 
as other meats, contains protein, which is not only digested very 
thoroughly, but which is also utilized very efficiently for the purposes 
of repair and growth in the living organisms. Lean pork is also 
an excellent som'ce of the antineuritic vitamin. 

Ralph IIoagland. 


P ORK Curing Needs The most important ingredient to be put 
Extreme Care to into the pork barrel is carefulness. One 
Give Best Result hundred pounds of meat can be cui’ed 
with 3 pounds of salt or 12 pounds of salt 
and widely varying amounts of sugar and saltpeter, but unless care¬ 
fulness is included, the resulting product will bo neither cconomuud 
nor palatable. The boys eomplain considerably nowadays about the 
fussy crankiness witli vhich grandpa puts the meat in cure, but 
gi’andpa learned his lesson in the hard school of experience, and he 
knows that unlobs meat is put down with care, refined almost to the 
degree of crankiness, the result will be unsatisfactory. 

The practice of carefulness should begin before one even sliarpons 
a knife or starts a fire under the scalding kettle. Uogs vaiy con¬ 
siderably in the quantity and character of the meat which they pro¬ 
duce. The animals slaughtered, therefore, should be selected to 
produce the weight and quality of meat desired. A trimmed ham 
will weigh about 7 per cent of the live weight of the hog; t]ie bacon 
strip about 5 per cent. If one desires 10, 15, or 20 pound hajns, the 
hogs slaughtered should be of corresponding weights. Wliere lard 
and sausage are the products desired, veiy large and very fat hogs 
meet the need. 

Use for Meat Governs Method of Cutting 

The selection of the cutting method is detenuuied by Itx'al prefer¬ 
ence and the use to wdiich the meat is to be put. If the farmer in tends 
to sell his meat, he should by all means make the cuts tixat find 
greatest local favor. If he is killing a single hog in the wdntcr and his 
family likes fresh pork, almost any of the parts can be chilled or froz<ui 
and held until consumed. If, how^ever, he is handling five or six liogs 
and putting dowm a summer's supply of meat, it is most essential that 
a cutting method be used w^hich will give the maximum amount of 
meat for (fig. 180) curing and a minimum quantity that needs to be 
used fresh, A method W'hich does not prepare most of the carcasses 
for curing and canning often forces the family into a pleasant but 
expensive feast in an effort to consume the fresh pork before it spoils. 

Wliere the preseivation of the meat is the end desired it is always 
better to split a hog carcass thi‘ough the center of the backbone rather 
than on each side, as is so frequently the custom. This cen ter wSpiit'' 
elmimates that most appetizing backbone cut, but it presen Is the two 
loin muscles in such form that they can be boned out readily and eco¬ 
nomically for canning. 
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The general cutting niolhod asdcKseribed in Fanners'Bulletin 1ISG-P 
produces a tJiree~rib shoulder, a full stnp of bacon, a short or full-cut 


ham, the loin for can¬ 
ning, and 10 to 14 per 
cent of rendered lard 
froju a 200-])ound hog 
This leaves only a small 
amount of headcheese 
or scrapple, 3 to 5 per 
cent of sausage triin- 
mingb, and from 3 to 5 
per cent of the live 
weight of the pig in 
spareribs. Of these the 
ribs are the only part 
that needs prompt con¬ 
sumption. 

One more word about 
cutting. In trimmuig 
the pieces of meat for 
cure it is always best to 
trim them smoothly, 
cutting oh* the loose 
pieces and uneven edges, 
Tliese short cuts become 
harsh and dry from over- 
curing if left on the 
hams and shoulders. 
They are much more 
palatable if trimmed ofl* 
and putinto the sausage 



I i<i 180 - V (uttiug mot hod wliu li most ola. hog c ucisb 

foi cuiing and c irirung 


meat. The smoothly trimmed cuts are also much neater and more 
atlraolivo (Coinparo fi£>s. 181 and 182.) 



rm. 181 -JIam, bacon, and shoulder neatly trlmmod Compaie with Figuio 182 showing im- 

proi>er trimming 
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Control of Temperature Essential 

In these days of disease-eradication campaigns, nitrogen-fixing cul¬ 
tures for alfalfa land, and manufacturedf buttermilk everyone is 
more or less familiar with bacteria. Bacteria play an active part 
in curing meat. Species that cause spoilage are present when the 
hog is killed, and it is most vital that their development be checked 
until the salt can take command and stop their growth. ^ Other and 
desirable species of bacteria should be present in the cuiing mixture 
for the production of the desired color and, probably, flavor of the 
meat. It is important that these latter species be given a chance to 
develop normally and actively while the meat is in cure. 

Temperature control is the instrument at hand to control the 
growth of the harmful bacteria and to aid that of the desirable 
species. From 34® to 36® F. is the ideal temperature for the center 



Pig 182 —Pooily tnmmod ham, bacon, and shouldei. Besides being lobs at 1 1 icti\ o tlnn 1 he PJ odmlb 
shown in i iguie 181, pooily piepaicd moxtb ubuxlly bung lowei piiccb 


of a hog carcass 24 to 48 hours after slaughter. It is uiiclosirablo to 
freeze the carcass. The best temperature for ouiiug uu'at is fiom 
36° to 38°. Uniformity in soundness and palalability, one j>oik 
barrel with another, depends in no small degree on tho oare witli 
which the temperature can be conlroUod. 

There is no one best curing recLpo or cutting method which will 
apply _ to all. The one best suited to each person’s needs aiul 
taste is the one for him to use, yet whatever method is selected it 
is mportant that care bo used in its application. Only as oiu' 
individually pan standardize his methods can he be sure that the 
products of his pork barrel will be uniformly palatable and economical. 

K. F. Waenuk. 


P OTASH Industry Is The American potash industry is mak- 
Progressing Despite ing progress in the face of increasingly 
Foreign Competition formidable ^ European competition. 
, Production is increasing thi-ough I lie 

^argement of present plants and the establishment of now ones. 
Tbes© dovclopmonts, though moderate, are conservative and well 
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considered, and o/Ter the promise of a gradual but certain gro'wtli of 
the industry on tlie broad foundation of potash as a product of various 
raw materials and as a side product in a diversified manufacture. 

Prior to the World War American agriculture depended on the 
German potash industry for all its potash. During the war it 
depended on that potash whicli could be obtained from various 
potash raw materials wdiich go\ernmetital surveys had shown were 
available in this country. When German potash reappeared on the 
almerican market at the close of the war American potash industries 
which could not com])ete with it had to go out of existence, despite 
the fact that they had developed in the aggregate a production capac¬ 
ity of half of our normal requirements. As a consequence, American 
potash production fell to one-tenth of our normal importations. 

It has now increased again to one-quarter of our annual consump¬ 
tion. This shows that, against the competition of the German- 
Prench potash monopoly with its backing of Oennan industrial skill 
and French govorninental assisttmee, the American industry, un¬ 
supported by tariffs, can increase its production at prices acceptable 
to the farmer. 

The chief American producing company manufactures an excellent 
grade of muriate of fjotash from the saline brines of Searles Lake, 
Calif. This concern illustrates the typo of potash industry which, 
in the opinion of many persons conversant with the American potash 
problem, is necessary to success under American conditions. It 
seeius to be definitely established that, to produce potash from those 
American raw materials so far surveyed, at prices wdiich the farmer 
can pay, other products of value must bo obtained in the operation, 
so that the potash will boar only part of the costs involved in its 
extraction. 

Accordingly, in the extraction of ])otash from Seai'los Lake Imne, 
other procbicts such as Inn ax, boric acid, common sail, and sodium 
sulphate', are produced or can In' pioducecl. These' ofiVr a series of 
side-products of suc‘h purity and ^alue that the j)otash' -also in a 
liigh slate of ]>urity— esca|>es v\itli such a small poitiou of Iho manu¬ 
facturing costs charged against it, that it can nu'C't the European 
product on tcTins of equality. 

A company hi TMuryJand prodiu*c's a vahiahic' form of potash from 
a waste jnalerial, the tesiclue from alcohol manufacture. In this 
])ro<‘ess, cane molasses is fcrment(‘d for alcohol production, and tlm 
jTsiduc's are burnc'd to produce' steam. The ash resulting—which is 
in fae't plant ash — contains 35 per cent of actual potash (K 2 O) and 
various other things which (ho sugar cane, in growing, fenmd useful. 
The gases yield ammonia and some additional potash recovered as 
ammonium potassium sulphate. Two high-grade fertilizer ingredi¬ 
ents are hero recovered, as a l)y-product of alcohol manufacture, 
from a waste material usually considei'ed worthless. 

^ I^otash manufacture avS originally practiced in Germany was a 
simple mining operation. It is now a strictly chemical one. This 
principle appJioci to American conditions offers the possibility of 
utilizing a great variety of natural raw materials and trade wastes 
available in many parts of the United States, provided other products 
can be obtained concurrently. Agi'ieulturo demands cheap potash— 
pot ash freed from liigh juanufact uring and transportation costs. Such 
l^otash is promised by the developments now taking place. 

J. W. Tuuuentine. 
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P OTATO Diseases of Since the cause of the vinis diseases 
Virus Group Due to of the potato has not boon discovered, 
Cause Not Yet Known they are called simply -virus diseases, 

the term virus including whatever 
causal agents may be found later. Although the cause of these 
diseases remains a mystery, considerable evidence on symptoms, 
types, means of transmission, and effect on yield and control has 
been obtained within the last decade. 

The different types of virus diseases of potato may be considered 
under four groups: (1) Mosaic, (2) leaf roll, (3) spindle tuber, and (4) 
streak. Mosaic, so called from the mottled appearance of the foliage, 
is recognized on the leaves by light and dark green patches with 
somewhat vaguely defined outlines. Additional symptoms include 
wrinkling, ruffling, and dwarfing of the foliage. Mosaic types, dis¬ 
tinguished by differences in mottling, dwarfing, and ruffling, have 
been described under the following terms: Mild, leaf rolling, crinkle, 
rugose, aucuba, and intervenail. 


I 



Fig. 183.^Leaf roll of the potato; Green Mountain vauoty 


Leaf roll (fig. 183) is distinguished by the upward roll of the heaves, 
so that the midrib remains at the middle of the trough thus formed. 
Plants infected with leaf roll while very young, or plants from leaf- 
roll tubers, manifest roll at first on the lower leaves, followed by rolling 
of the upper leaves later in the season. Other symptoms of leaf roll 
include dwarfing, rigidity, chlorosis; yellow, red, or purple dlscolora- 
tit>n of the leaves; short stolons; aud reduction in number and size 
of tubers. 

Witches’-broom Causes Bushy Habit 

Witches^-broom is recognized by the bushy habit of the plants, 
brought about bj^ numerous slender shoots. Alany very small tulxus, 
50 or more to the hill, form from such plants. Chlorosis, more or loss 
rolling of the leaves, and internal necrosis in witches-broom plants 
suggest a relationship of this disease to leaf roll. 

The chief characteristic symptoms of spindle tuber (fig. 184) are 
elongate, pointed, and cylindrical tubers and stiffly erect, somewhat 
staring, tops. Among potato growers this disease is frequen tly desig¬ 
nated as ‘^running out'' or running long.” It may well be regarded 
as a typical example of the so-called running out of potatoes. Spindle 
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riQ 181 —Potatoes or the Green Mountain variety A, \ ilectod with spindlt iubt i 11 ht. lUhy 

tubei lb the only potato malady winch can be xccogni/od horn tlie 
bhapo of tho tubezs piovidod inlection occms oaily in the season 
Stioak (fig. Jb5), so called Iioiu the sticakmg, spotting, liuimng, 
biittloncbs, loaf dioppiug, and pieinatuio death ol mlotlcd foliage, 
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renders many varieties completely devoid of tuber production after 
the first year’s infection. 

Virus diseases of potato have been reported from the important 
potato-growing sections of the country. Since fair yields may roc^ult 
in the presence of the milder forms of mosaic in northern potato 
localities, fields with 100 per cent mosaic may be found. On the other 
hand, practically disease-free stock occurs in regions where careful 
growers have reduced these diseases through introduction of disease- 
free potatoes or through elimination of diseased plants by I'oguing. 

Means of Dissemination 

^ Experiments have shown that insects spread virus diseases from 
diseased to healthy plants. Three different genera of aphids or plant 
lice— Macrosiphum solanifoliij Myens pemcae, and Aphis abbf^e- 
mata —have proved to be active agents of spread for one or more of 
the^e maladies in this country. In Europe other insects—jassids, 
capsid bugs, flea beetles, and leather jackets—have been reported to 
be transmitting agents. These diseases have also been transmitted 
by grafting, rubbing of foliage with diseased juice, and in case of 
spindle tuber by means of knife and seed-piece rubbing. 

Since afl'ected plants manifest different degrees of dwarfing and 
early death due to inhibition of the normal growth processes, their 
productivity naturally is considerably 3'educed. Reductions in 
yield vary in different sections, depend mg on the seasonal, soil, and 
climatic conditions. Under favorable gu)^^ ing conditions the follow¬ 
ing reductions in yield have been observ(‘d in the Oieen Aloiintain 
variety: 20 per cent with mild mosaic, 30 per cent with s])indle tii])or, 
70 per cent with leaf roll, and a total loss with streak after the liist 
generation. Under unfavorable growing conditions about 15 j)er 
cent greater reductions in yield than indicated hero liavo resulted. 
In addition to reduced yields, the size and shape, as in spindle tuber, 
render tubers undesirable for first-grade marketable table stock aiicl 
of course wdioUy inferior for seed purposes. 

Furthermore, experience with virus diseases of potato has disclosed 
that these maladies are at least one of the primary factors in Uie 
so-called "'running out’' of this crop. This is particularly the case 
with the severe forms of mosaic, spindle tuber, and streak, or in 
combined infection with these maladies. 

Experiments in Control 

The experiments proving that insects spread virus diseases of 
potato, and indicating that diseavsed potato tops are one of tlio 
pnniaiy sources for infection of healthy potatoes, suggest elimination 
ol diseased plants from isolated fields for reducing the peicenlago ol 
these diseases. In some of the northern seed-potato growing sections 
ngid rogumg of isolated fields or seed plots has resulted in the pro- 

) certiiiod seed 
this muimer. 
effectively in 
in such plots 
>guing: possible 
lg chances lor 


ui xugu-giuue afuu STOCK, in lact, most ot i 
potatoes in some sections have been developed 
Eoguing_ diseased plants can be accomplished mo 
tuber-unit isolated seed plots. The diseased plan 
will appear in groups, facilitating inspection, making 
sooner than in mixed hill planting, and reducing 
infection of healthy plants. 
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Potatoes on seed plots should be rotated with other crops >so that 
volunteer diseased plants will not become a source of infection to the 
new crop. Sprayinp^ or dusting the seed plots for control of trans¬ 
mitting insects should be practiced throughout tlie growing season. 

Tuber indexing for advanced seed-tuber testing has been helpful 
in the detection of good seed stock for seed plots. It is very apparent 
that practically disease-free potato('s should be used for propagation 
on the seed plots. ^ 

Until potatoes immune from these diseases have been developed; 
it is highly essential that the leading commercial varieties be main¬ 
tained as nearly free from disease as possible where the most econom¬ 
ical production of this crop is desired. 

E. S. SOHTTLTZ. 


P OTATO Diseases on Aridity is one of the outstanding con- 
irrigated Land Tax ditions in the West under which irriga- 
Cultivator’s Skill tion is practiced. ^ As a result of the 
low humidity, which makes leaf infec¬ 
tions difficult, the fungous and bacterial diseases of the potato are 
nearly all confined to or originate in the underground portions of the 
plant. 

The two diseases of most importance are caused by JUiizocfonhi 
solan! and by Fusarium species, frequently F. oxysj)'oru7n. These 
fxingi live in the soil and need not have neen associated with tlio 
potato prior to planting in order to infect it. The two organisms 
have their temperature ranges wfithin wffiich they act and do their 
characteristic damage to the potato plant. The Rhizoctonia attains 
its best development in cool WTather and is found mostly at high 
altitudes or in the early or late season of potato growth. When 
sufficiently W'ann weather occurs the Rhizoctonia hecomos inactive 
and the Fusarium proceeds to increasing destruction. The o|)timiuu 
temperature ranges within Avhich these tw’o types of fungi work are 
sc])arate, so that a ])lant suffering witli one disease is rarely if ever 
afflicted with the other. When the temp(‘rature changes for a 
period, the kind of disease may change. 

Any divsease attacking the potato roots or stems is a serious one. 
The roots nndslemsare fho most Milnerable pointsof the plank The 
roots have to i)rocui*e and pass on to the vine almvo an adequate and 
relatively constant supply of water. The umlcrground stem has 
to transinit the woiter and in addition seiwe in the transportation of 
sugar from the foliage to the stolons and tubers. An injury to the 
stem retards the passage of W'ater from below to the vine, rcwsulting 
in a weakened plant; it also means that the plant’s mamifaotured 
foods, naturally disposed of and stored in tlie tubers, remain in the 
foliage, causing there a congestion and su^kness which is revealed in 
changes in the leaf color from green to yellow or purple and which 
makes the leaves brittle and coarse to tlie touch. In extreme cases 
the plant finds some relief in the development of small green tubers 
at the ground surface oj* in the loaf axils. An injury to the true 
roots resulting in a delayed or suspended woiter supply does not affect 
the passage of food inatoriais downward, but retards or even stops 
the manufacture of food. This creative action proceeds in the 
leaves in the presence of a liberal supply of water. Too nnnffi injury 
wilts the plant and may cause its death. The root system of the 
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potato plant is a small one, considering the size of vine and the 
number of tubers produced. The total v/ater requirement of the 
potato is lower than for most crop plants; the potato ranks next to 
the sugar beet in low water consumption. 

The Potato a Delicate Plant 

In brief, the potato is a delicate plant. Its small root system is 
taxed to capacity to maintain a very active and capable vine in the 
production of abundant food materials, the large excess of which is 
stored in tubers. The plant is continually exposed to infectious dis¬ 
eases, for throughout its growing period, from planting to harvest, 
parasites are in wait and seize every opportunity for infection and 
development. 

The potato has some resistance against disease. It is the business 
of the farmer to assist the plant to maintain this inherent resistance, 



Piri 1S6 —Disivised potato plant tinder inigation It isli^ht in color, smullor than its noiphlKus; 
the leaves aio jolled, and the tubeisiough The lihizoctoma oi Kusaiium lungus may pioduco 
this tvpe of plant 

and this he can do to some degree. As has been oxplainotl, the 
fungous diseases of the potato under irrigation are mostly under¬ 
ground. It is obvious that the potato needs water, and needs it 
liberally. But in this very act of irrigation another condition may 
develop which is harmful; that is, the exclusion of air. The potato 
needs air nearly as much as it needs water. The roots must have 
oxygen, for they and the tubers respire freely. An injured or dis¬ 
eased root or stem respires more rapidly than a healthy one. For 
recovery oxygen is necessary, and for the maintenance of tlio normal 
disease-resisting power the affected parts must have access to air. 
As plant activity increases and more roots are formed and tubers grow, 
aeration becomes more important. Irrigation usually becomes more 
frequent as the plants get larger, and aeration naturally becomes 
restricted. 

Western irrigated soils are usually deficient in humus, owing to the 
destructive action of alkali salts. Before preparing potato ground, 
manure containing straw should be spread in suitable quantity. 
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Where alfalfa ground is used, as is commonly the case, manure can 
be spread in the fall and the alfalfa crowned to a depth of about 4 
indies. In the spring this ground is plowed again to a depth of 9 
inches or more and worked down into a good seed bed. Some prefer 
to turn under a stand of alfalfa late in (he spring, a practice that adds 
much humus to (he soil. A soil which packs easily when water is 
added to it needs more humus than lighter soils. Tvlouiitain soils, 
notably land on which aspens have long grown, are (illed with humus 
and offer most favorable conditions for potato growth. 

After the potatoes have been planted, deep and thorough cultha- 
tion is necessary. This conserves moisture, lots the roots expand 
freely, and permits good aeration.^ After irrigation begins and the 
plant reaches a height of 10 or 12 inches there is a tendency to sus¬ 
pend further cultiyaliou because of injury to the roots. That should 
better be determined by the nature of the soil. It is possible to 
injure potato roots by cultivation continued too late in the season, 
but in soils which pack tightly, and which are deficient in liuinus, it 
is a risk well worth taking. 

Drainage also enters here as a factor. Poorly drained soils are 
equivalent in a sense to tightly packed soils, Water should not 
stand on potatoes, as that, too, is one of the best disease-promoting 
conditions. 

Irrigator’s Skill Required 

After the stage has been reached where cultivation either deep or 
shallow has become impossible, the skill of the irrigator becomes more 
evident. There is an art in potato irrigation whicdi is not mat(‘hed 
in any other cultural treatment, in application the water must be 
adjusted to the slope of tlie ground and the length of the rows. If 
the rows are too long or the ground too flat, a sufficient head of 
water must be maintained to force it through without too much 
delay. A small stream is absorbed at the head of the row. On 
sloping or hilly ground a smaller stream must be used for a longer 
time so that washing is prevented and the water bc(‘omes al)sorbe<i 
evenly down the length of row. The type of soil and its absorptive 
power is likewise a fa<‘tor. Soils jnust not beconu^ watei‘-logged, 
or the potatoes are injured. They must not l)e left too long be¬ 
tween applications, or capillarily is destroyed, they become difficult 
to wet, and the plan(/S siifrer from drougfU. They nuist drain well 
or air does not rea<‘h the roofs and tubers, and infections 0(*cur. 

Infedions will occur, however, even under the best of conditions, 
for some plants will be weaker and less resistant than others. Often¬ 
times the infection brings about a condition whi<‘h might be mis¬ 
taken for poor irrigaf/ion. Irregular irrigation develops rougli tu¬ 
bers. With the Kluzoetonia disease, plants which are well itifect('d 
commonly develop rough and knotty tubers. Tho root hau‘s and 
fine roots arc killed by the fungus, which has the effect of creating a 
temporary drought for the plant, and it suffers for water until new 
roots can begin to function. The temporary stoppage in water 
supply stops the tuber growth. When growth is resumed, the tu- 
bem grow at tho eyes and develop a rough shape. 

Good soil is a first requirement of irrigated potatoes. Where tho 
soil is not naturally favorable it is essential to improve it by tho 
addition of humus and juuch working. As soon as the potatoes 
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are planted, cultivation is a most important pi’ocess for the lieallli 
of the crop. Cultivation and irrigation go hand in hand for a while, 
but irrigation continues nearly to the end of the season.^ For in¬ 
telligent irrigation there is no substitute, and there is no guide ex(‘ept 
good judgment. The diseases of the potato are always ready to 
develop, and diseases are aided best by poor soil, poor cultivation, 
no aeration, and poor irrigation. One of tlie best disease i)reven- 
tives is good cultural practice combined with sound judgment. The 
healthy potato is the growing potato, and to keep it in health it 
must be treated well and kept at work. 

H. G. MacMillan. 

P OULTRY Demonstration One of the substantial dcvelop- 
Farms a Big Help in ments in poultry extension work 
Poultry Improvement has been the poultry demonstrat ion 

farm. This is not an experimei\tal 
poultry farm but a representative farm tl)e o^^ner of which agrees to 
follow approved practices of poultry production as recommended by 
the agricultural extension service. By adopting tho improved 
methods of breeding, feeding, housing, aud management, the owner 
not only benefits himself but demonstrates thcwse methods to others 
in his community. The extension poultry specialists assisted by the 
county agricultural agents in 29 diflVrent States have interested over 
3,000 poultiymen in carrying on demonstrations of this type. 

The demonstration farm is stalled by an agrecuneut between the 
owner and the extension service. The latter agrees (o furnish record 
forms; to supply a monthly summary of all flocks; timely hints and 
bulletins and, hi some cases, personal assistance. 

The first essential of tho (lock owner is to keep arecord of the income 
and outgo of the poultry operations. Experiem^e shows that a farm 
without a record is like a clock without hands; you may keep it 
running but you never know the time. There are two ty])es of rc'cord 
forms in use, one called the calendar form, wdiich is a monthly iiostal 
card report shownng egg production and mortality, the otlnu* a more' 
complete record sheet showing egg prodmhion, sales, and costs. 

Many interesting stories arc told of how the keeping of records 
brought about improved practices. One woman wrote that h(U* 
husband hated her chickens, until she induced him to keep tho records. 
Then, realizing their profitableness, he wanted to claim an interest 
in the stock, and insisted on building an up-to-date poultry house. 

Another told how proper housing made a difference in the income 
and how the profits in culling out tho low prodiu^ers were showm by 
the reduction of the feed bill wdth very little change in the egg in(‘ome. 

Conducting a demonstration poultry farm is valuable to the owner, 
but the greatest benefit has come from the influence of such a demon¬ 
stration to the community in vrhich it is located. When a flock 
owner adopts a new practice he is sometimes skeptical as to results. 
When the practice proves satisfactory he becomes enthusiastic^ and 
soon his neighbors hear of his results. They in turn take up tho 
practice and the entire community is benefited. 

The demonstration farm is a logical place to hold a community 
meeting on poultry. The flock owner is usually glad to help call tlic 
friends and neighbors together so that the extension workers (‘an 
meet them as a group. Not only does this enable the workers to 
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reach a large niiniber of people but iu the general discussion many 
local angles of the question are brought forwaid and solved 

In a certain county in Missouri, there is an eveellent example of 
the far-reaching effect of the poultry domonsti-ation farm. (Fig 
187 ) This farm built a poulliy house with plans lurnisbed by the 
university poultry department. A small change iioin the plans was 
made in the roof, one that in no way affected the efficiency of the 



1lb? -A uieeUut! on imllot dcvolopmcnt at a demoiibti itiou fatni in Mi&souii 


house. To-day more than 60 poultry houses in that county aie 
constructed like that on the demonstration farm, rather than the 
published ])lan 

Jl. L. SlIHAUKll 


P OULTRY- DISEASE noiuestic fowls, though of less \ alue 
Toll Indicates Necessity individually than oilier farm ani- 
of Control Measures mals, deserve seiious eousideratioii 

fiom a disease-control standpoint. 
They are the commercial units on which tho extensive poultiy in¬ 
dustry is based. The mnuber of domestie fowls in tho United States 
isestmmled at about 400,()()(),000 or eonsidi'rably more than twice 
the nmnlx'r of all other larni animals combined. 

In recent yeais, inoreoNcr, the value of individual birds, especially 
when vroll bred and from higli-produeing famihes, has been suHicient 
to justify the cost of vetorinaiy treatment. In the light of these 
comments it is clear that t ho time has passed for acfsepting tho inroads 
of disease among fowls without a serious endeavor to detennihe the 
nature of the inWtions and moans for preventing their recurrence. 

The outbreak, in 1924, of European fow^d pest in tho United States 
illustrated the intimate relation between our poultry industry, other 
business cntorpriscR, and public welfare. Though tho number of 
affected flocks was extremely small in proportion to the total number 
in the country, tho effect of the outbreak was far-reaching. Owing 
to risk of birds’ developing tho disease in transit in the affected regions, 
84771°—28-34 
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market prices underwent a sharp decline. Normal marketing sulTorod 
interruption because of the need to disinfect coops, cars, and other 
equipment. Some poultry-lolling establishments closed temporarily, 
throwing their employees out of work. In brief, the pt’csence of tliis 
infectious disease among a very small imoportion of the poultry tlo(‘ks 
in only nine States had a disturbing influence far greater than its 
own seeming ituportaiice. 

Effective Control Organization Needed 

To combat poultry diseases effectively on a large scale re(pures 
well-organized plans. There is need also for a competent personnel, 
adequate funds, equipment for cleaning and disinfecting, an<l legal 
authority. It is desirable also to have a unified organization of 
State agencies responsible for supervising and interpreting standard¬ 
ized tests for the presence of some diseases. Such plans involve no 
now principles but arc merely the application, to poultry, of methods 
found to be successful in human medicine and in treating the larger 
doniestic animals. 

One of the diseases which deserves the serious attention of ])ouH]^ 
raisers is tuberculosis. The type of tuberculous infection found in 
poultry is transmissible also to swine. Fowl tuberculosis is thus a 
menace to the country's extensive swine industry, and the danger 
is especially great when poultry and swine are raised on the same 
fann. When infection is extensive in a flock the method of eradica¬ 
tion commonly advised is to dispose of the entiio flock, clean and dis¬ 
infect the promises, and restock vith birds known to bo healthy. On 
the other hand, when infection is less extensive the tuberculin Lesting 
of fowls is advisable and is already being used to some extent. It 
has no adverse efl ects on normal, healthy birds. 

Another seiious problem that the poultry industry faces is the 
control of bacillary white diarrhea of chicks and the related disease, 
puUorum infection of hens. The effective control of such infection 
IS complicated by the extent of the baby-cliick business, interstate 
shipnaents of breeding stock, and other distribution of c1ii(‘ks and 
fowls which tend to spread infection. These conditions cxiilain llie 
need for a unified organization of vState agencies previously mentioned. 

Parasites Take Needlessly Large Toll 

Various poultry parasites, although well known to flock owners, 
still take a heavy toll. The losses result commonly from a faulty 
understanding of the best means of control or from the failure to 
realize the extent of damage caused. The assumption ttiat a large 
mortality of chicks is inevitable is not in a<‘oord with the attitude of 
research workers whose experience proves the fallacy of sudx reason¬ 
ing. Their task and also their achievements in the past have been 
to ferret out the exact cause and find the effective means of proven don. 

For instance, the parasitic worm which causes the condition known 
as gapes is one of many poultry pests which cause needless losses. 
Turkeys are important sources of gapeworm infection in young 
chicks, though the turkeys themselves seldom show ovidon<*o of tho 
presence of the parasite. But when chicks are reared with turkeys 
or on land over which turkeys range, there is difficulty in avoiding 
losses of young chiefe, caused by gapeworms. 
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la the selection and use of disinfectants for dealing with poultry 
diseases and parasites, well-established scientific facts have much 
practical commercial value. The action of most disinfectants^ is 
highly selective. As a consequence the proper choice^ of a dishi- 
lectant for a definite purpose has much to do both with its effective- 
ness and with the cost of disinfecting operations. 

Much practical information on diseases of poultry has been sum¬ 
marized in publications of the department vhich are distril>uted 
without cost to the i)iiblic. During the last five years approximately 
a million copies of one of the bulletins, Diseases of Poultry, have been 
distril)uted to interested persons. The issuance of such information 
is not only a wise investment for the benefit of the industry, but is 
also a cordial message expressing the interest of the National Govern¬ 
ment in every poxiltry raiser's flock. 

J. R. Moiilur. 

P OULTRY Feeding Poultry feeding has been very juaterially 
Influenced by influenced by recently ac(iuh’ed knowledge 
Research Results of the effects of vitamins, ininerals, and 
proteins on the growth of chickens and on 
egg production. Most of the jnevious^ inforniation on poultry 
nutrition was obtained from common feeding pra(‘ti(‘cs and has been 
gr<uitly clarified and imiiroved by more fundamental research involv¬ 
ing laboratory tests with chickens and rats. For instance, gi'oving 
chi(‘kens kept confmed would grow fairly well for a while but would 
soon be<*omc weak on their legs while sf ill making good gains. When 
these chickens wore put out of doors, they improved rapidly and it 
was thought that proper growth could not be obtained except from 
chickens kept on the ground. Now we know that this log weakness 
was caused by lack of certain vitamins and when they are supplied 
good growth can be obtained in chicks kept indoors. 

Both egg production and growth may be greatly influenced by the 
characler ol tlie ration used. The use of animal protein, such as 
meat scrap, fish meal, or milk, in a ration cousisling only of staple 
grains, Used for many farni flocks, will increase egg production about 
one-half and at the sanu* time materially lessen the cost of produ(‘ing 
th(' eggs. Proper h'eding materially affects returns, sim^e feed cost 
is the largest single item in the production of eggs and poultry. 
The (‘oimuon grains, such as corn, wlnuit, oats, and barley are all 
excellent poultry feeds; the^y supply ])arlieularly enrbohydrafes and 
fats but are somewhat deficient in cerfain vitamins and minerals 
and in the quality and <piautity of their protein. Chemical analysis 
alone will not det<»rmine the desiralulity^ of a ration, The character 
of the protein, the presence of certain vitamins, and the palatability 
of the feeds must also lie considered. The high feeding value of 
yellow corn, when properly supplemented, has been clearly demon¬ 
strated, so that that grain is now being used to make up a larger 
percentage of many poultry rations. 

Essential Requirements 

The essential requirements for a good poultry ration are as follow^s: 
Proteins not only of suflieieut quantity but also of the right kind, 
carbohydrates and fats in sufTicient quantity to meet the energy 
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needs, suIEcient supplies of certain vitamins, and an adequate supply 
of minerals. The relative prices of feeds must also be considered 
in making up a suitable ration. A well-l)alaiiced, egg-laying ration 

is a combination of 
feeds vvbieh furnisli 
just the necessary 
a moun t of lui 1 rien t a ud 
accessory factors to 
produce tho highest 
and most economical 
egg yields. (Figs, 1S8 
and 189.) 

The protein is the 
most important and 
most expensive part of 
the ration and mate¬ 
rially afleets both egg 
production and growth. 
Animal protein is superior to vegetable protein in poultry feeding. 
Vegetable protein may be used economically in some sections wheic 
animal protein is high in price and vegetable protein is cheap, if 
supplemented with additional minerals or with a small perceiitago 
of animal protein. Best results arc obtained from mash, containing 
from 15 to 20 per cent of feeds which are high m animal protein. 
Certain amino acids are essential in tho proteins, since some of th(‘ 
various amino acids can not replace one another and are not syntlio- 
sized by the fowl. Very little research work in poultry iuili|iti()n has 
yet been completed with either the amino acids derived from th*' 
proteins or with the fat in the rations. Meat scraps and coni, 
two of our most important feeds, are highly digestible, but informa¬ 
tion on the digestibility of many of our potdtry feeds is very limited. 

Vitamins 

Much more work has been accomplished in the study of vitamins, 
especially with vitamins A and D, which are the vitamins most 
likely to be deficient 
in poultry rations. 

Lack of viiamin D in 
tho ration of growing 
chicks, which arc con¬ 
fined indoors, causes 
leg weakness or rick¬ 
ets. Sunshine that 
passes through ordi¬ 
nary window glass 
loses its ultra-violet 
rays which assist in 
the use of this vita¬ 
min. ^ Certain glass 
substitutes which do 
not cut off these ultra¬ 
violet rays are being 
used in the fronts of many brooder houses. Vitamin D eoniwh 
the utilization of minerals in the ration. It is abundant in cod- 
liver oil and egg yolk and may be supplied by using 2 per ctmt 




liu 18b—This hen, fed only whole 'ind giound giams, laid only 
83 eggb and then w ent into an eaily molt 
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of a high grade of that oil in the mash for young chickens. Cliickens 
which got enough dhoct sunlight do not need cod-liver oil in tluHi* 
feed. Vitamin A is essential but is suHieienlly supplied in rations 
containing green feed and at least ^0 per cent yellow corn. C^od-li\ or 
oil is rich in this \itamin, but feed containing the oil should bo fed 
promptly, as vitamin A is unstal)le and is readily lost. 

Vltaniin B is important, but is usually well su|)pli<‘(l in the ordinary 
poiiltry rations made up of cereals and their ])y-products. This 
vitamin is abundant in yeast and in green feed. Vitamin C is not 
considered essential in a poultry ration. Less is knowm about 
vitamin K, the laek of which causes sterility. This vitamin is found 
in small (juantities in green feeds, in gerjuinated oats, in yellow eorn, 
and is most abundant in wluuit germ. Yellow^ eorn, green feed, 
direct sunlight, and eod-liver oil arc (‘specially useful in suppl^dng 
vitamins in poiiltiy rations. 

Minerals 

Minerals are very essimtial in poultry nutrition hut are less likely 
to be deli(‘ient in the ordinary rations than are the vitamins. The 
essential minerals which are likely to be deihuont jifay be furnished 
cheaply by ineludinglhnestone, oyster shell, ground bone, and iodized 
salt in ti\e rations. A supply of oyster shell or similar^ prodiud 
furnishing <*alcium should be kept before hens all the time, and 
from 2 to 5 per cent of bone meal should be fed in the masli for both 
hens and chicks. The kind and amount of minerals to be supplied 
depend largely on the nature of the ration. One per cent of salt 
should bo included hi all maslies. 

Some of the most recent developments in poultry feeding arc the 
general use of milk and the use of an all-mash ratujn. Klilk has 
mways been recognized as a desirable poultry feed, but its great value 
ill the diet of growing chi<‘ks to help prevent coecidiosis has been 
demonstrated only recently. The all-masli method of Jeodiug (‘on- 
sists in supplying tlu' entire ration in a ground form which is kept 
constantly before tlm poultry. One of the advantages of this met ho(l 
is that every fowl is sure to g(‘t a balnne(‘(l ration instead of varying 
l)r()portions of serat<‘h feed and mash, ^1us method is now used 
generally in j'cscuuvdi w^ork and is also being used suc(‘cssfuUy in 
commercial j)oultiy feeding. 

Anruni) H. Lkk. 

P OULTRY Inspection The annual re<iuirement of New York 
of Live Fowls in CMty for live j)()ultry is about 12,000 
New York Succeeds (‘ars w^eighing 17,()()() to 18,000 ]>ouu<ls 
ca(‘h, or a total of something over 
200,000,000 i)ounds. About 85 per cent of this total is consumed l)y 
the Jewish pc)pulation wdii(*h, b(‘cause it reciuiros its poultry to be 
koshered or killed in act‘ordanee with the tiles of the Jewish religion, 
must depend upon live poultry for its needs. As approximately 30 
per cent of New York^s population is Jewisli, that <*ity is by far the 
largest live-poultry market in the United States and spends over 
$60,000,000 annually to su{)p]y the demand for this promiet. 

The health d<'partment of tno city of New York has promulgated 
reg\ilations intended to assure its (Utizens a supply of healthy, normal 
live poultry. These regulations provide that all poultry unloaded 
for sale in New York City must bo inspected to make sure that it is 
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healthy and that it is not in an ovorcroppod oi* overfed eondifioiu 
Since November 15, 1926, the task of inspecting this li\e poultry 
to supply New York’s needs has, by approval of the dcpartnunit of 
health, been carried on under the supervision of (he Bureau of 
Agiicultural Rconoinios 

A coi])s of 15 inspectors, licensed by the fTniled vStates I)<‘par( nient 
of Agricultine and working under the diiection of a super\ising 
inspector repiesenting the department, is assigned to the accomplish- 
luent of this task, which they perform under regulations of the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, These regulations were promulgated in accord¬ 
ance with the re<iuirements of the city health dopartjuout. Those 
men are stationed at the five railroad terminals where the cats of 
live poultry ariiving by freight are received, and at the West Wash¬ 
ington Market wdiere the great bulk of express poultry is handled. 
Before a car can be unloaded it must bo inspected and ap})ro\ed 
by one of these men. (Fig. 190.) The whole car is examined for 
diseased birds and any which are found arc dostioyed and denatured 
on the spot. In the case of occasional cars which shovv a seriously 
diseased condition, the city department of health is notified and the 
poultry may be unloaded only under the direcion of a corupetont 
veterinarian (several of whom are attached to the inspection fonjc), 
who causes all birds which are unfit for food to be culled out and 
destroyed. 

Inspection for Overcropping 

The poultry is also insiiocted to dotorniino whether it is over¬ 
cropped. To determine this the inspector sele<‘is at laiidom and m 
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different parts of the car at least 100 birds, and often 200 or luort'. 
He feels of the crop of each bird so selected and estimalo.s the woif;ht 
of feed which it contains. This he is able to do accurately because 
of special training he has been given in this work. Jt the average 
weight of the crops is over 2 ounces the car is not appiovoil and can 
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not be imloadod until the following day, and not then until it 
been again inspected and approved. The purpose of this inspection 
is to prevent feeding the poultry with excessive amounts of teed for 
which the consumer must ultimately pay poultry prices. The in¬ 
spector also checks against the use of improper or unnatural feeds, 
such as grit, sand, pepper, etc., which may be o\\on the birds for the 
primary purpose of increasing their 'weight. 

This work is carried on by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in cooperation ’with two trade organizations—tho New York Live 
Poultry Commission Merchants’ Association and the Greater Now 
York Live Poultiy Chamber of Commerce. The bureau is respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of the actual inspection work, and the inspectors 
are directly responsible to and their work is carefully dii*ected by the 
supervising inspector who is its New York representative. Fees 
for the inspection are paid to a designated fiscal agent and the funds 
so accumulated are used to meet the salaries and other expenses of 
the service. These funds are paid out by ohc(‘ks, the amounts of 
which are approved by the supervising inspectoi’ and wliich are 
signed hy designated representatives of the two cooperating trade 
organizations mentioned above. All expenses borne directly by tho 
bureau in connection with this work are repaid into tho Federal 
Treasury from these funds 

Work Very Successful 

Inspection of live poultry received for sale in. New York City under 
the plan of operation outlined is an undoubted su(‘cebs. Direct 
supervision of the work by the Bureau of Agri(‘ultural Economics 
insures its thoroughness and carefulness and its fair and impartial 
conduct. Confidence in its operation has been established and it has 
proved an important factor in stabilizing and improving this busi¬ 
ness. At tho same time, the cost to the bureau is comparatively 
small and, because of repayment of these costs into the Federal 
Treasury, the work is costing tho Government uolhiug. 

Hon R. SnocuM. 

P OULTRY Parasites Tho coulrol of li<‘e and mip's of poultry 
Cut Output and is a suhj(H‘t of tlu^ greatest int(»rest. Tills 
Raise Feeding Cost is attested l)y I lie tnnnondous demand for 
information on the subject. In fact the 
yearly demand for Farmers’ Bullet in 80 l-F, orili<‘e and mites, has boon 
as great as that for any other publieation issued by the Department 
of Agricuilluro; 10 editions totaling nearly 1,000,000 copies have been 
printed. 

This interest has boon deeper than the mere calling for and reading 
of bulletins. The rocommcndalioris of tho Bureau of Entomology 
have been put into effect by thousands of poultry raisers throughout 
tho land. Probably tho commercial poultrymen and fanciers have 
been most prompt to adopt these recommendations. In some of tho 
most intensively devclopod poultiy-raising sections it is not an easy 
matter to find a general infestation of lice, and mites are a rarity. 
Unfortunately tho warfare has not boon waged so aggreshively by tfio 
owners of farm and town flocks, and those insidious parasites ooii- 
tinuc to exact their toll in egg production, lowered vitality, and 
retarded growth of fowls. 
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The loss caused by the several external parasites to v'luch our 
feathered friends of the farm lot fall heir has never been lipired; in 
fact, these losses are difficult to determine ■with exactness, lliey are 
generally recognized as serious and the evidence at hand shov s tliat 
they must total millions of dollars each year, thus (‘oJisrituting one 
of the big money leaks in the poultry industiy. 

Importance of Curtailing the Loss 


An effort has been made to draw the attention of poultry o\n uers, 
especially the farmers, to the importance of curtailing this loss ns a 

_ means of making the 



farm flock more profit¬ 
able. It costs as nui<‘h 



and usually more to 
leed a jiu(‘k of louse-in- 
fcbtcd Ik'us as it does to 
feed a clean (lock, and 
the egg production is 
not inlreqiumtly cut 15 
per cent by lice even in 
the absence of other 
parasites. This loss is 
usually not re<‘ognized 
since the general health 
of grown fowls is ordi¬ 
narily not n o 1 i c a b ly 
affected. In the spring, 
however, wdien the 
hatching season is on, 
the presence of the pest 
isofton brought forcibly 
to the attention of the 
poultry owner by poor 
hatches, weak chicks, 
and frocjuently a con 
siderahle ch^ith loss 
among the <‘hi<‘ks, es- 
pe(dully from tin' at ta<di 
of head lice. 

All of this is avoid- 


PiG 191—Tho Simplicity and cfToctnencss against lice of dipping able, lliul t llC silUjllicit y 
cliitlvens m so(huni lluoi ido solution make a stiongappeal to bojs n r* i i n 1 v ^if Hov 

asycll as to e\penena‘d poultiymen ^ i a in i y i U( 

treatmeu t ad vist'd 


makes a strong appeal when it has once been tried. Oommenual 
sodium fluoride, the insecticide recommended, has become the stand¬ 
ard louse remedy of the country, and even in other lands its use is 
becoming popular. 

The fact that sodium fluoiide can be used in the form of a dust or 
a dip and that it will completely destroy all species of poultry lice 
and their eggs with a single treatment has fixed its position at the 
head of the list of louse destroyers. 

The dipping of fowls in sodium-fluoride solution is becoming more 
popular each season as poultry owners loam its advantages over 
the dusting or ^'pinclri^ methods. (Figs. 191 and 192.) Com- 
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mercial raiseis naturally were fiisl to adopt this practice, as they 
recognized that it saves much time, is practically foolproof as regards 
efiicicncy, is economical ol matenal, and does no harm to tlio fowls 
cither by irritating the skin, soiling the feathers, or causing colds. 
Furtlierinoro, the irritating ofTect of tlio dust on the operator and 
the fowls is obviated. All that is necessary to give full satisfaction 
is to choose a varm, sunny day for the vork and treat every fowl. 

Louse Remedy Not Effective for Other Parasites 

Unfortunately the common chicken mite, the feather mite, the 
blue bug or fowl tick, tho sticklight flea, and, as a matter of fact, all 
other external parasites of fowls require other methods of control 
than tho one just out¬ 
lined for lice, as sodium 
fluoride will not destroy 
them. Again, with the 
various posts, it has been 
the desire of the depart¬ 
ment to develop effec¬ 
tive and inexpensive 
methods of repression, 

A jneasure of success has 
attended these clforts. 

The construction of sim¬ 
ple demountable roosts 
and nests and the appli¬ 
cation of some of the 
heavy coal-tar distil¬ 
lates, such as anthracene 
oil, have given splendid 
results against the 
chicken mite and fowl 
tick. The latter still 
continues a menace to 
poultry raising in the 
South and it is oontin- 
ually invading new ter- 
ritoiy. It is os^x^tdally 
well adapted totlieeon- 
ditions in tlie arid and 
seiniarid Southwest, but 
its ostaldishmeut in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida indicates its 
ability to adapt itself to the more humid sections of tho country. 

The knowledge that this tu‘k through its vicious blood-sucking 
habits often practically stops egg production in a flock, that it fre¬ 
quently kills grown fowls by gross infestation, that it is a carrier of a 
serious disease of poultry iri other countries, and that individual fowl 
ticks have clung to life for three long years in the confines of a pill 
box without food or water, does not give a very comfortable feeling 
to tbo poultry owners of the vast area that is being invaded. It is 
believed that further research on this pest will make control measures 
more eflectivo, but efforts to prevent further spread seem futile. 
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The efficiency of the sulphur-and-soap dip recommended for the 
destruction of the feather mite has exceeded expectations and each 
infestation of this destructive pest which has been reported has 
been promptly eradicated. 

The Sticktight-Flea Problem 

The sticktight-flea problem, which is especially serious to poullry- 
men in the South, has not yielded so easily to the efforts of ento¬ 
mologists. Segregation of pet animals from the poultry, the ex(‘h!- 
sion of fowls from beneath outbuildings, and the employment^ of 
creosote-oil sprays and salt-and-water applications to the breeding 
areas haA'e given much relief but more investigational work is right¬ 
fully demanded. The ease with which the fleas are carried by wihl- 
animal and bird hosts complicates the problem, especially among 
farm flocks. 

Even with effective control mcasiu’es at hand there are still those 
who, it woxdd seem, like to be fooled or who are looking for a panacea 
or an easier way. This class of poultry owners is responsible for the 
enormous business done dming the past few years by patent-medicine 
companies who would have us believe that the administration in food 
or water of a few drops of lime-sulphur solution or dry lime sulphur 
in tablet form would banish lice, ticks, mites, fleas, and all. Adeciuato 
tests have proved internal medication to be absolutely valueless 
against external parasites. The department has, hirtunately, been 
able to check if not entirely eliminate fake remedies of this class from, 
interstate commerce, though they are still being foisted on the public 
in some States. 

The educational work carried on by the poultry section of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and other agencies among the poultry 
raisers of the country has greatly stimulated interest in the keeping 
of better strains of fowls and their proper housing, feeding, and sani¬ 
tation. This increased attention to the flocks has meant much in 
the campaign against e.\'temal parasites. 

Insect-free Flocks More Profitable 

That the elimination of insects from a flock will net sjdoudid 
increases in returns, often with lessened expenditures for labor iiml 
feed, is licing demonstrated by hundreds of poultrymcn. There is 
also an increasing desire, purely from a humanitarian standpoint, to 
reheye the fowls of the misery of continued attack by parasites. 

With the desire for dose cooperation that now exists between the 
research organizations, the extension agencies, poultry organizations, 
and individual poultry owners, we may look conlidently for marked 
progress along this line of endeavor with an ultimate decrease in the 
hazards of poultry raising and a corresponding increase in the income 
on the millions of dollars invested in the industiy. 

F. C. Bibnopp. 
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P OULTRY Raising Most farmers appreciate the fact that 
for Egg Production a well-kept ilock of poultry pays as well, 
a Selection Problem relatively, as most other branches of 
farming, and as a result interest in farm 
poultry raising has become widespread. Survoi's conducted during 
recent years in a num))er of farm poultry-raising sections have shown 
that the larger portion of the jxndtry income is obtained from eggs. 
Special attention, therefore, may he given profitably to improving 
the laying ability of farm lloi'ks. 

The revenue lo bo obtained from the fanu dock depends on success 
in breeding, feeding, and management. The factor of breeding may 
be considered the basis for success, for no amount of good feeding 
and proper management will make poorly brod hens lay many eggs. 
Good feeding, however, is also of great importance, for it is only 
through good feeding that a well-bred flock can res])ond clficiently. 
Lastly, proper management, which includes incubating, rearing, 
housing, ancl sanitation, is necessary to obtain maximum results from 
a well-bred and well-fed ilock. 

Winter Production Most Valuable 

The correct basis for determining the worth of any hen as a layer 
should be not only tho total number of eggs produced but also the 
time of production. Ten e^gs laid in November or December are 
worth approximately 20 laid in April or May. According to tho cen¬ 
sus, tho average farm hen lays less than 60 eggs a year, pi-incipally 
from March to Juno, the season of lower prices. Hero is great room 
for improvement in increasing the production of farm flocks. A 
study of the trend in tho average monthly farm prices from 1910 
to 1924 shows that lowest wholesale egg prices iirevail in April, 
and that there is a slight increase in July and August, with a more 
perceptible increase beginning in September. The highest ])fice is 
reached in Do<‘ember. The fall can bo made the season of highest 
profils, provided there is good egg production. 

What farmers should realize above all else is that although they 
can no(i control tho jivice of grain or tho prici’i of eggs from season 
to season, they have eonsiderahle control over production. 

The ability to lay eggs is iiiheritc'd. To (levelop an egg-laying 
strain requires careful sc^leetion ami the adoption of a consistent 
breeding policy. What is most needed is tho development of winter 
layens. The average I'ai-m hen should not only lay at least 144 eggs 
in a year but most of them should ho laid from October to March. 
Not onljy is this iioccssary for prolitablo production but from tlio 
standpoint of breeding it is highly dc,siral)le, because heavy winter 
laying pullets make the best breed'em us yearlings. 

Selection of Female Breeders 

With a little care in tho selection of female breeders the farmer 
can soon improve tho quality of his flock materially. Selecting pullets 
lo be used as breeders in their second year is relatively simiile, if one 
observes his birds closely. Female brooders should bo selected very 
carefully on tho basis of constitutional vigor and freedom from tho 
standard disqualifications, such as side spngs and stubs. Tho farmer 
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should select females with bright, full eyes, combs and wattles of good 
texture, wide backs, and fairly deep bodies, and those that arc well 

fleshed. Types of good 
layers are shown in Figures 
193 to 196. 

In the developnient of a 
laying strain, four factors 
should be taken into consid¬ 
eration in observing pullets 
during the first laying year 
in order to select them prop¬ 
el ly for breeders the second 
year. 

The first factor is that of 
earliness of me tuiity. When 
the pullets are put into the 
layinghouses in thefall they 
should be observed carol iilly 
as to when they begin lay¬ 
ing, which is easily deter¬ 
mined by the relative de- 
velopmentof thecolorof the 
comb and wattles, as well 
as the width of spread bc- 

Fiu 193-Baired Pl^j^mouth^ock^No 7129 1 irbt-jear tweentlie pubic bonCS. It 

is a simple matter to shut 
the pullets in their houses about once a w^'cek during the f Jl 
months when they are beginning to lay. By catching them, prefer¬ 
ably in a catching coop, one 
can handle them readily and 
make observations. If 
they are in laying condition 
a cheap, colored, celluloid 
band should be put on one 
leg of each bird. Diffcrent- 
ooloi*ed bands may be used 
for different times of the 
year, as, for instance, pink 
bands for bii*ds tha t begin 
to lay in October, and blue 
ones for those that begin in 
November 

Intensity of Production 

The second factor in the 
selection of the laying hen 
is that of intensity of pro¬ 
duction. In breeds whose 
beaks and shanks are nor¬ 
mally yellow, as in the Ply- PhTJiouth Bock No 7100 first-vcar 

mouth Kock, Leghorn, and 

Rhode Island Red, those pullets which lay with the gieatest inten¬ 
sity after they begin will usually bleach out the normal color of the 
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beaks anti shanks more quickly than ])ullots that lay only intermit¬ 
tently. Therefore, if the farmer observes his flock rather closely 
during the fall months he 
can readily determine those 
birds that are laying at the 
heaviest rate, and they can 
bo marked with celluloid 
leg bands. 

The third factor is that 
of broodiuess, which, how¬ 
ever, does not usually apply 
in the breeding of Leghorns. 

Broodiuess is inhei’ited and 
sometimes is I'esponsiblo for 
materially reducing egg pro¬ 
duction. In some strains it 
can be eluninatcd after a 
period of years of careful 
selection by observing the 
flock carefully during the 
spring inonths and marking, 
with colored bands, those tio. luo.—iih(Kiou.i.mituc(iNu. 1795. Pust-yonrreeoia, 

birds which go broody most _ 

freq iiently. This procedure is easily carried out and will pay for any 
trouble taken in marking the most pemstently broody hens. 

The fourth factor to be considered in the selection of pullets to bo 
used as breeders in the second year is that of persistence of pro¬ 
duction in late summer and fall, combined with the time and rate of 
molting. It ha,s been demonstrated, for instance, that the laying 

pnllets which molt early in 
thoir pullet laying year are 
usually poorer layers than 
the ones which molt la to in 
tlu' fall. Also, the early 
mol ter ceases egg production 
early in the summer or fall, 
whereas tlielato molter [ler- 
sists in laying well through¬ 
out that pc'iiod and ttius 
makes a good annua I record. 
Difl'erencesin i>ersistouey of 
production among birds are 
also roadilydomonstrated by 
the bloacliod appearauco of 
the beaks and slianks. 

Selection of Male Breeders 

The selection of male 
breeders is relatively more 
pic. i%-juiorioibjandi^iN^MKio. Kirhi-yoar ioooki, important than tho solootion 

of female breeders, because 
tho offspring of each male consUtutos one-half of tho heritage given 
to all tho offspring. 
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It is desirable, of course, to select male breeders from females 
that have proved to be good layers and breeders. But this involves 
trap-nesting the breeding stock and pedigreeing the chicks and is 
not advocated for the average farm because of the extra labor and 
cost. It is possible, however, for a farmer to select goo(\ male 
breeders from his flock of cockerels each year by observing them 
closely and noting particularly those which possess the best type for 
breeding, have the greatest constitutional vigor, mature early, and 
have good handling qualities, such as fine texture of skin and good 
quality of bone. By carefuUy selecting pch male breeders each 
year one should be able to increase steadily the production of the 
pullet flock each succeeding year. 

It would be highly advisable for farmers and other poultry keepers 
to purchase one or more good male birds from recognized high- 
laying strains. When the quahty of stock can be depended on, this 
method will get more immediate results than endeavoring to build 
up a strain from one’s own stock. Be very sure, however, in pur¬ 
chasing male birds to obtain stock of high quality. 

M. A. JULL. 

P OULTRY Roundworms In that class of the animal kingdom to 
Vary Much in Size which the parasites known as round- 
and Mode of Living worms (nematodes) belong, the indi¬ 
vidual members show the greatest 
diversity of size and shape of body and also of living quarters pre¬ 
ferred by them. In size they range from pygmies to giants, as we 
look at things. Of those that are found living as parasites in birds, 
the pygmy size is represented by minute worms which are sometimes 
found traveling about in the blood stream, the microscope being 
necessary to aid one in seeing them, and also by another kind of 
worm, found in the glandular stomach, of which the male worms are 
so small that they can seldom be found unless a magnifying glass is 
used. On the other hand, the giants among the roundworms are 
represented by one which averages a little over 3 feet in length and 
lives among the tissues in the body cavity of the ostrich. 

Appearance Sometimes Deceptive 

In shape roimdworms, as them name implies, are usually elongate 
and cylindrical, but the name is deceptive in some instances; a 
roundworm found in the glands of the stomach of poultry and other 
bii*ds is practically globular, with a small projection, the head, at 
one side, and another, the tail, on the opposite side. This globular 
roimdworm, however, is as slender as any other in its youth and it is 
only the females which acquire this rotundity as they become mature, 
because huge nimibers of eggs develop within the worm and com¬ 
pletely change its shape, its color also changing from white to a 
brilliant red; the males continue to be of the shape and color which 
is usual for a roundworm. The contrast, however, between this 
fat, globidar, bright-red female and the male of the same species, or 
between it and an extremely slender, colorless, hairlii^e roundworm, 
such as is often found in the intestines and in other parts of the 
digestive tract of chickens, is very striking and one would not assume 
them to be near relatives, as the former looks and acts more lilco a 
chigoe flea than a roundworm. 
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As to the living quarters which are chosen by difl'erent rouiidvvornis 
when they settle down in the various parts of the body of the bird, 
there is wide diversity, showing that the tastes and dispositions of 
those tenants vary greatly. Various roundworms of birds may be 
found in the eyes, in the windpipe and lungs, in the blood stream, in 
all parts of the digesti\o tract, in the body cavity, and even buried 
under the skin or in the narrow coniines of (lie cavities of the joints. 
However, although there are these many sites inhabited by (liffereut 
roundworms, each spoeios of worm has a delinitely preferred 3)hicc 
and can seldom adapt itself to a dilferent plac(' in the body. 

Direct and Roundabout Modes of Infection 

Still another pliaso of the life of these roundworm i:)arasites whieli 
shows considerable variation is tlu^ maimer in w^hich they gain entrance 
into the body of the bird that is to act as their host, and it is tlii'> 
phase that is of the greatest practical importan(*e to the fanmu*. 
Some travel directly from one bii'd to another by means of the worm 
eggs -whh^h pass out in 
the droppings of an in¬ 
fested bird and are later 
swallowed by another 
bml. Others can notgo 
by this direct route, 
but must go as worm 
eggs from one bird to 
some insect or other 
small invertebrate, or to 
a different kind of ver¬ 
tebrate, such as a lish, 
and then get to a bird 
when the bird eats this 
insec*t or other animal. 

Others must be taken 
from the bird in the worinV larval stage in the bird's blood by a 
bloodsucking insect and them be conveyed to anotluT bird by bite 
of tlio insect. 

The most frocpiently fonnd, and therefore the l)est-known, round- 
worm of chickens nieasures from 3 to 4 in(*hes in length. It oc<‘urs 
in the small intestine, soinetimes in such numbers as to block seriously 
the passage of food. (Fig. 197.) This roundworm develops in the 
bird as a result of the eggs of the parasites having been taken in 
witli food and water on premises contaminated by the droppings of 
other fowls alrcnuly harboring the worms. One female worm of this 
species may produce as many as 1,500 eggs, which are passed out 
wdth the droppings of the bltd, and since a single chicken has been 
known to harbor as many as 125 of these worms, it is easily seen that 
the number of eggs which may find their way to the soil of the 
chicken lot may be immense. 

Since these eggs represent tlic possibility of future infections among 
the chickens of the flock it is clear that the spread and increase in 
numbei*s of these worms may bo easily brought about under ordinary 
conditions. The eecUm worms found commonly in poultry are spread 
in a similar manner, as are also tiu' capillarids, sleiuhu* hairlike or 
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threadlike worms which arc found in the upper and also the lower 
digestive tracts. The eggs of gapeworms, which are located in the 
windpipes of poultry, are coughed up and swallowed, later passing 
out in the droppings. 

A matter of great practical importance in coimection with the 
manner in which worms are transmitted is the fact that gapeworms 
are commonly spread to young chickens by turkeys. The turkey 
serves as a carrier of the parasites, infecting the premises with the 

worm eggs, which the 
cMckens then pick up. 
The adult tuikey is very 
little affected by the woims, 
but the yoimg chicks which 
thus acquire the infection 
from them suffer very se- 
yercly from gapes. It 
seems to be true that as a 
rule when pai'asites devel¬ 
op in a host other than the 
usual one they do^ moie 
damage there than in the 
usual host, presumably because the latter have developed a certain 
immunity from centuries of parasitism. Keeping tiukeys^ isolated 
from chickens is therefore an important factor in preventing gape- 
worm disease of chickens. (Fig, 198.) 

Intermediate Hosts Sometimes Necessary 

Whereas the roundwoi-ms mentioned above are capable of going 
dmectly from one bird to another, with a more or loss protracted 
stay of the egg in the poultry lot between times, there are other 
roundwoims which demand what is termed an intei’mediatc host 
before they can spread from one bird to another. Thus one of the 
worms referred to as living in the glands of the stomach, the female 
becoming red and globular, spends the earlier part of its life in the 
water flea, the latter having eaten the eggs of the parasite in the 
droppings of poultry. The water fleas bciug swallowed by these' 
birds in feeding or diinking, the young worms contained iu the water 
fleas reach the bird^s stomach and there develop. Similarly, with 
another roundworm of the glandular stomach of chickens and 
pigeons, with gizzard worms, with a worm found sewed into the walls 
of the esophagus, and with the eye worms of poultry, some kind of 
intermediate host is necessary. Often the identity of this inter¬ 
mediate host is not known, but beetles, roaches, ants (fig, 199), and 
other insects are known to serve for certain worms. 

Bloodsucking insects are the intermediate hosts for other types of 
roundworms, the young worms getting into the blood, being taken 
in by the insects in biting, and then conveyed to other birds when 
the latter are bitten by these insects. Fish-eating birds have para¬ 
sites which ijass the first part of their development in the fish and 
complete their development when the infested fish are eaten by the 
birds. 

Although there are these numerous differences in the location of 
roundworms in the body of birds and differences in the way tlu'y are 
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spi'ead, the matter of control of roiiudworiii parasites lound most 
commonly among poultry in this_country depends on the efficiency 
with which the eggs of the parasites are prevented from spreading, 
since the most common worms are those with a direct development. 
The most satisfactory preventive jneasiire for _th<'se woimis is sani¬ 
tation. if poultry lots arc kept clean and dry, if the soil is ploughed 
occasionally so as to turn the contaminated surface under, if clean 
feed and water are provided for the birds, and if the dropiiings are 
disposed of, so far as possible, in such a way as to keep them and 



Fill iw \ woim punsiU t>l (IntUtnsanti its mtmiiu«Uuto nui|? 0 }uil Onot ant Miovvh lh<> 
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their contf'nt of worm eggs aw'ay from birds, the journey of parasite 
eggs from one bird to another will bo made a difficult mutter, if tud 
entirely prevented. Tho majority of those parasites of poultry will 
be greatly reduced as a result. In the case of nematodes conveyed 
by intermediate hosts, the problem is more complex; a dolinito 
knowledge of tho life history of these worms is necessary first of ah 
and then control ineasures must be devised to prevent birds from 
eating the intermediate hosts or being attacked by such bloodsucldng 
fomis as may com'-ey roundwonns by their bile. 

Eloxsk B. Ceam. 

84771°—28-36 
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P RtJNE Wants Vary All prunes are plums but all plums 
With Nationality of are not prunes. Prunes are a typo of 
Consumers in U. S, plums which possess certain character¬ 
istics which allow ^ the plums to go 
through the drying process without fermenting if tho pit is not re¬ 
moved. Most plums would ferment during the drying process if 
dried with the pits remaining in them. In the fresh state, prunes 
usually are drier and firmer of flesh than are other plums. They 
have a higher sugar and usually more acid content than other plums 
and are Iflcely to be somewhat astringent until fully ripe. 

Prunes are shipped and sold in both the fresh and dried state, but 
the greater proportion of the crop is marketed after it has been 
dried. It is in the dry state that the fruit is recognized by tho con¬ 
suming public in general. 

Most of the dried prunes consumed in the United States are pro¬ 
duced in certain areas of the Pacific Coast States. Only a few 
varieties are grown, the most important of which are Agon, com¬ 
monly known as the French or Petite, and the Italian, Among other 
varieties are Imperial Epineuse, Sugar, and Robe de Sergeant. The 
Agon is produced commonly in California and the Italian rnainly 
in Oregon and Washington, although some Agons are grown in the 
latter States. The other varieties mentioned are produced in Cali¬ 
fornia. Frequently the fruit is known by the name of the area in 
which it was produced, for instance, the Agen is often called the (hili- 
fornia or Santa Clara prune and the Italian is often called tho Oregon 
prune. 

The Agen (French or Petite) prune has a fine flavor, a high per¬ 
centage of sugars and solids with a firm, sweet flesh which requires 
little or no sugar in cooking. The Italian prune is finely flavored 
with firm flesh, free stone, and a somewhat higher acid content than 
the Agen. The higher acid content of the Italian prune gives it when 
cooked a pleasing tart flavor not unlike that of the fresh fruit. Of 
tho other varieties none have the tart flavor of the Italian but are 
usually all more or loss sweet like the Agen. For all practical com¬ 
mercial purposes prunes may be divided into two kinds, namely: 
The sweet prune represented generally by the Agon, and ttie taVt 
prune represented by the Italian. 

In a recent study it was found that the demand for prunes comes 
from consumers in all walks of life. Those whose iiUMunes arc small 
use prunes because they arc cheap and those of medium and largt^ 
incomes use them because they like them and because they are 
healthful. 

Nationality in Consumer Preference 

The nationality of the consumer influences tho market preferences. 
The demand in the larger markets for the sweet prunes comes gen¬ 
erally from the native-born American people, whereas that for the 
tart prunes comes generally from the forei^ bom, particularly from 
those of central European or Jewish origin. 

Market preference is also affected by price. It was found that tho 
tart prune was generally selling at a lower price than the sweet 
prune. Consequently persons in the larger cities to whom a differ¬ 
ence of a few cents in the cost per pound is of consequence generally 
purchase the cheaper prune. Except in New York, Chicago, and a few 
other cities where large foreign-bom populations are centered tho 
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preference for either kind of prune is not confined to any particular 
class or group of people. 

That the general consumer is not familiar with varieties and kinds 
of prunes was demonstrated by the replies recei\ed in interviewing 
several hundred housewives in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and St. Paul. 

In most instances the pj*eferonce for tart prunes was expressed by 
the Jewish housewife. In New York this was especially true among 
the older generation, but it was indicated the Jewisli housewife of the 
younger American-born generation preferred the sweet or California 
prune. On the other hand some American-born consumers who had 
been accustomed to using the sweet primes had become acquainted 
with the tart prunes and now preferred them. Those replies indicate 
that the individual preferences may change. 

R. G. Hill. 


P RUNES are Meeting As about 45 per cent of the prunes 
Strong Competition grown in the United States are exported 
in Foreign Markets it is important to keep informed on the 
competition encountered in our foreign 
markets. Exports of primes from this countiy are on a higher level 
than ever before. During the 1926-27 season our shipments abroad 
reached the record figure of 175 million pounds. This compares with 
average exports before the World War of about 80 million. Our 
principal foreign markets are found in northern and central Europe 
where prunes constitute an important item of food, particularly dur¬ 
ing the long winters when supplies of fresh fruit are limited and high 
in price. Yugoslav and French prunes compete with the American 
product in these markets. 

The production of primes in Yugoslavia, since the establishment of 
that country at the end of the war, has fluctuated between about 
60 and 170 million pounds, with an annual average of about 140 
million. This compares with an average production in California of 
about 300 million pounds and in the Facilh^ Northwest of about 55 
million. The principal producing regions in Yugoslavia are found in 
SiU'bia and Bosnia where plum trees wen* originally planted to fur¬ 
nish fresh fruit, particularly for the making of brandy. 

The prune industry was’a later development, and the peasants to¬ 
day dry the plums only aft<*r their siip()li<*s of brandy are assured. 
Ne\ertbeless, there have been largo plantings of seedlings since the 
war, although most of these seem to have been of a variety of plums 
better suited for the making of brandy than for use as dried prunes. 
Increased interest in the prune industry is indicated hy Government 
subsidies to plum-tree nurseries and Vogulations which have been 
drawn up for the purpose of improving methods of curing the fruit 
and preparing it for market. 

The possibility of increased marketing of boxed |)runes, particu¬ 
larly to Germany, is receiving much attention. During recent years 
practically all of the Yugoslav prunes have been shipped to Germany 
in bulk, but hopes of im^reasing gi'oatly the trade in boxed prunes are 
now entertained as a result of the reduction in the Gorman tariff 
on boxed prunes. It seems probable that Yugoslavia will continue 
to offer as much competition to American prunes in European mar¬ 
kets in the future as in the past and the competition may increase. 
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The Yugoslav prune has a flavor midway between the sweet French 
prune from California and Franco and the tart Italian prune from 
Oregon. It is sometimes claimed that Germans and other consiimors 
in central Europe prefer this slightly tart flavor and that consoqinmtly 
Yugoslav prunes have an advantage over California prunes, but not 
over those from Oregon, in these markets. On the other hand, Amei- 
ican prunes usually have an advantage in quality, in so far as it relates 
to curing the fruit and preparing it for market. In most Eiu'opean 
prune markets, however, price as affected by supplies is the dominat¬ 
ing factor and determines largely the relative amount of prunes taken 
from the various producing regions. 

As production of primes in Franco has been declining for years, 
there is little reason to expect increasing competition from that source. 
The French prune output has fluctuated greatly from crops as low 
as 3 to 4 million pounds to crops ten times that large. In years when 
the output is largo, French supplies in European markets are of sig¬ 
nificance to American prune exporters. Fraiu'e is unique in being an 
importer of prunes as well as a producer. Even when the local pro¬ 
duction is large a considerable quantity of American prunes are im¬ 
ported, and a smaller quantity of Yugoslav prunes. Fran(‘e exports 
carefully packed prunes of high quality, principally to the United 
Kingdom and vSouth America. These expensive packs do not com¬ 
pete seriously at present with the Ajuerican product. 

Rumania, Austi*alia, and South Afri(‘a produce primes hut the 
output of these aieas that reaches eoinpe tithe markets is of lit tie 
importance at present. Fairly large quantities of Rumanian prunes 
of inferior quality are exported in some years to Genu any and 
Poland, particularly to Poland. Only a small part of the large 
quantity of the prune plums grown in Rumania are dried as they are 
used primarily for brandy, jam, and fresh fruit. Prune production 
in Australia and South Africa is at present limited but these countries 
represent areas from which Great Britain, second only to Germany 
as a market for American ijrimes, may in the future get a consider¬ 
able part of its supplies. 

L. A. WuMimioR. 

P UBLICITY on Farming In 1927 approximately 300 ai'(i<des 
Industry Grows With dealing with agriculture or rural life 
Growing City Interest appeared in tlie 105 magazines in¬ 
dexed in the Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Literature. This record -practically three articles to each 
periodical—speaks emphatically of the interest taken by the public 
generally in farm problems. Thai this interest, further, is of in¬ 
creased intelligence, is^ indicated by the fact that almost all the 
articles deal with subjects of actual significance, presented with 
authentic data. A substantial proportion of the articles treats of 
economic problems, especially marketing.^ The vague sentimentality 
characteristic until recently of nontechnical writing on farming and 
rural life, is largely absent. 

A similar interest in agriculture is manifest in the daily and weekly 
newspapers. In the daily press particularly, the contrast with 
earlier practice Is marked. For example, the New York Times 
Index from October, 1926, to September, 1927, inclusive, contains 
approximately 550 entries under *L\gri(uilture." Five years pre¬ 
vious, the annual total was Jess than 100; 10 years lu’cvious, under 20. 
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The demand for farm relief legislation, due to the agrienltural 
depression, is doubtless responsible for jniieli ol the increased pub¬ 
licity given to agriculture by newspapers and periodicals. The 
widespread discussion of farm aid, stimulated by tlie controversy 
over it, has aroused the interest of countless thousands of urban 
readers, and has made them ready to study agricultural problems 
in general. 

During the past year, the agricultural press has continued its 
emphasis on marketing without negleciing fundamentals in pro¬ 
duction. The number of agricultural journals listed in Ayer^s News¬ 
paper Annual and Directory diminished in 1927 from 530 to 508. 
This decrease is in line with the gcneial publishing tendency in all 
fields, caused mainly by advance in publishing costs. 

A Notable Innovation 

Perhaps the most notable innovation in the agricultural pub¬ 
lishing field occurred in England, wdth the founding of The (\>untry- 
man, a quarterly illustrated review of rural life, by J. W. Robertson 
Scott. This gives to agriculture for the first time a journal which, 
while scholarly, is humanistic rather Ihaii tochni(‘al, and comparable 
with the notable literary, political, and theologi<‘aI reviews. The 
material in the publication is wnitten by country people. While 
the review deals primarily with English conditions, other matters 
are also discussed. The philosophical background in The Country¬ 
man is of interest to any serious student of rural life. 

Books on agriculture puldished in 1927 deal to a large extent 
with economic and sociological problems. The results of detailed 
economic research are presented in several works. Two of those 
publications are from the Institute of Economics—Tnduslrial Pros¬ 
perity and the Farmer, by Russell V. Engberg, which coiu'ludes 
that business cycles are not responsible to any considerable extent 
for the farmer’s financial situation; and The Legal Status of Agri¬ 
cultural Cooperation, by Kdwiu G. Nourse, which dis(Uissos the 
economic objectives of the coo])erati\e movennuit and the way in 
which they liave been or may be properly rec^ognized in legislation, 
(lara Eliot, in The Farmer’s (kimpaign for (Vedit, summaries the 
efforts of recent/years in the United Stales to provide a credit vsystem 
adc<iuatc to the needs of agrinmlture. 

Among general works dealing largely with the e(‘onomic problems 
of farming are These (Muinging Times, an account of the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and rural life since 1900, by E. R* Eavstman, wdio 
offers a generally optimisth* outlook; Jialamung the Farm Output, 
by W. J. Spillman, treating of proi)()sed plans for adjusting production 
to market demand; and Fiwtn Income arid Fanti Life, a s^vmposiuin 
under the auspices of the American Country Life Association and 
the American Fann Economics Association. The symposium 
yields the general conclusion that ec^onomio and social factors interact 
in rural society, neither group being specifically the cause of the other. 

An interesting development in the economic and .sociological 
literature of agriculture is the publication of two elementary text¬ 
books, Macy Campbell’s Rural hito at the Crossroads, and Macklin^ 
Grimes, and Kolb’s Making the Most of Agriculture. 
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Fundamental Values in Farming 

The year 1927 was further marked by another of Liberty Hyde 
Bailey^s philosophical works on agriculture. Ills new book, The 
Harvest of the Year to the Tiller of the Soil, applies to conteniporary 
problems his doctrine of the holiness of the earth and the signifioaneo 
of the individual farmer. Standing firm for an adequate economic 
return to the farmer, Doctor Bailey at the same time recognizes that 
the fundamental values in farming are nob financial. Tn touch with 
modern agricultural technique, he yet realizes that to this, if it is 
to attain its maximum usefulness, personality must be joined. Like 
W. C. Brownell in urban life, Doctor Bailey in rural life stands out 
as a finn believer in democracy against the many recent attacks 
upon it. 

In the fiction of rural hfe, the ye&T was notable for the absence 
of novels presenting farmers in their organizations. wSoveral such 
books in the preceding year or two had led readers to expect a steady 
development in this field. 

Emphasis on the land as a force shaping character is found in 
practically all the agricultural fiction of the year. This is true of 
Sarah Comstock’s Speak to the Earth, a story of a sheep farm in 
western South Dakota; Alary Ellen Chasers Uplands, whose locale 
is Maine; Alice DeFord’s Singing River, another New England novel; 
and Ben Ames Williams^ Immortal Longings, a story of the Maine 
hills. The spirit of the soil is less prominent in Martha Ostenso’s 
Mad Carews—which deals with a rich family in the wheat lands of 
Minnesota—than her earlier work might lead one to expect. Nor 
is it conspicuous in My Heart and My Flesh, by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, which after all is only incidentally a rural novel. 

It is notable that five of these six novels are by women. More¬ 
over, these five all make women their strongest characters, while in 
Mr, Williams’ novel a woman occupies a prominent, though not the 
leading, place. The tendency to lay stress on the importance of 
woman to rural life, which has been observable in American fiction 
for some years, thus reaches a climax. 

What is probably the outstanding rural novel of the year is, like 
other outstanding things, not readily classi(ial)le. Giants in the 
Earth, by Ole Eelvart Rolvaag, is an epic story of ])i()neer life on the 
plains of South Dakota. Professor Rolvaag, who is head of tlie de¬ 
partment of Norwegian language and literature in St. Olaf (k)llege, 
knows the life with which he deals, and this fact is manifest on every 
page of his book. In it are presented the objective doings of a pioneer 
family and the pioneer psychology as they have been seldom revealed 
in American literature. 

NkLSON An'TRIM CJltAWliOKD. 


R adio Reports of Extension of rural mail routes, tele- 
Lxvestock News Need phone lines, and good roads, and the 
. the Hearers Criticism use of automobiles, have all played 

1 X 1 -xi ‘ Li. fiheir part in putting the farmer in 
closer touch with city life. It remained for the radio, however, to 
break down the last barriers of isolation on the Ainorician farm and 
bring the city to the country. The farmer regards his radio osseii- 
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lially from the utility standpoint because of its usefulness in receiving 
weather and market reports. 

Interest in the distribution and marketing side of the farmer’s 
business has been greatly stimulated by the shifting oconomi(‘ con¬ 
ditions of recent years. With that has come a clamorous call for 
market reports. The United States Department of Agriculture has 
a corps of highly trained market reporters covering some 25 livestock 
markets of the country and at virtually all of^ these points those 
reporters prepare market information for radio distribution. 

After tlie reporter and the broadcaster have done their parts, much 
of the success of this unique means of dissemination of livestock 
market news depends upon the listener. The listener should find 
out how much and what kind of livestock market information is 
available from the station or stations to which he listens regularly. 
It would be of benefit to the station and to those preparing market 
reports if the listener would send in suggestions or constructive 
criticisms. Heretofore it has often been necessary for the broad¬ 
casting station to plan programs of livestock market reports in a 
blind fashion, without consulting the rural listener. If reports seem 
to cover too much ground in the time allotted, it is well for the listener 
to let the station know that. Reports should be concise arid to the 
point, with just enough detail regarding the dilferent classes, weights, 
and grades of stock to give a clear picture of what is happening at 
the stockyards. But the listener is the judge as to whether that aim 
has been achieved. 

Banks, elevators, country shipping associations, and newspapoi*s 
frequently post radio market reports on bulletin boards for the benefit 
of their patrons. Some persons sit down at their receiving sots, 
especially during the early evening market broadcasts, and on a good 
sized sheet of paper, lined and ruled for the purpose, jot down the 
essential information on the day-to-day trend of prices and receipts. 
This is a great help in keeping posted on market fluctuations and in 
studying the cyclical and seasonal trends, and helps thorn to answer 
calls from neighbors or friends who are without radios. 

The listener can make better use of tlie reports if ho has a working 
knowledge of the department’s standard classes and grades of live- 
sto(‘k. The same general classification for cattle, hogs, and sheep is 
Used by all of its livestock reporters throughout the country. 

A. B. vSheby. 


R aspberry of the The Van Fleet ras])berry resulted from 
Van Fleet Variety a cross of B'ubun innominatUB, a wild 
» Thrives in South Chinese raspberry, with the C^uthbort 
red raspberry, made by the late Walter 
Van Fleet of the United Slates Department of Agriculture in 1910 
and is the first hybrid between the common cultivated raspberries 
of the United States and one of the scores of wild species of rasp¬ 
berries of Asia to be commercially introduced. This new variety 
has a much larger bush than any other cultivated raspberry; it is free 
from anthracnose and is very resistant to the common leaf spot; 
its fruit does not decay as quickly as that of other varieties; it pro¬ 
duces many largo clusters up to 200 or more fruits each; it ripens 
after the season of other red raspberries is past and continues in sea¬ 
son for about five weeks; its seeds are much smaller than those of 
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PiQ 200—1 he Van Fleet laspbeuy A plant tiamed to a‘Jtiko about 6feet high B the 
same plant after piumng C , fruit cluster 
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other sorts; and it is adapted to the South where no other rasp¬ 
berry succeeds. Those characteristics make it extremely vaiual)le. 
Its weak poiuts are that its fruit is of only niodium size and rather 
soft; its quality, though good, is not e<jual to that of the ('uthberl; 
and its canes are mildly susceptible to injury by the apple bitter-rot 
fungus and the spur-bught organism. 

This variety has been widely tested in the Southern States and is 
apparently adapted to that part of the United States from Mary¬ 
land south to noz’thern h'lorida and west to squth<>rn Missouri and 
eastern Texas. It is being tested in California and may prove of 
some value in the warmer interior valleys where the red raspberry 
does not succeed. It is ivcommended for home use and the local 
market. It is especially prized by restaurants because of the resist¬ 
ance of the fruit to molds, wdiich results in a minimum of loss when 
it becomes necessary to hold the fruit from one day to the next. 

Plants are not available from the Department of Agriculture but 
may be obtained from nurscuyinen. Further information on this 
vanety is given in Department Circular 320. 

(iKOHOK M. Darkow. 


R esearch utility Not No one can long pursue pure re- 
at Once Measurable search without being asked “What 
. in Dollars and Cents is the good of that? Will it bo of 

any practical value? Will it pay?” 
This is quite as sensible as it would have been to ask John Keats 
“What is the use of that ode?_ What wdll you get for it?” As to 
poetry Friincis Thompson n'plied that a poem w'as at least more 
useful than soap, for men got along w ithout soap for ages, and very 
well indeed, but they fozmd poetry (piite indisjzotisablc. 

There is also an answ'or to the question regarding the utility of 
pure research. The answer consists of another interrogation.^ Benja¬ 
min Franklin, “the first civilized American/’ asked it and it is the 
most effective retort as yet iiuontecl. It is, “What is the utility 
of a newborn babe?” Kccently, of course, Raymond Pearl has 
demonstrated lhat a newborn babe is a financial asset, however 
much some izarents beg to differ. The same applies b) the purest 
research, in time. It is an asset immediately ; ultimately it becomes 
a linau<‘ial ass(‘t. But niore inli'resting really than the profits to 
accrue from knowledge is the romantie process whereby it is gained 
and correlated. 

Once a certain curious investigator found that pi'oteins are broken 
down by digestion into about 20 simiilo suhstauees called amino 
acids. That explained a great many mysteries at once. It told 
much of tbc upbuilding and down-breaking of body tissues. Later 
another investigator showed that these_ amino acids floated around 
the organisin in the feeding and heating system—i. e. the blood 
stream. This led to the suspicion that the colls of the organism 
here and there reach out and withdraw from the blood stream the 
particular amino acids they need to build tissue in their vicinity, 
and that^ the bodily proteins are built up by some such subtle 
alchemy in ways even as yet ill understood. 
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Utilitarian End Not Immediately Seen 

So much had been gained. But just what all this had to do with 
making money or with helping fanners it was difficult to see. It was 
vastly interesting of course, but . . Since a cow is a mammal 

these amino acids also cruise around in her blood and since she gives 
milk it is reasonable to suppose that some of them, derived from 
her food, ultimately go to build her milk proteins. If we know just 
what amino acids were concerned in this we might eventually feed 
the milch cow more intelligently. 

So it was that a department research worker one day set to work to 
discover how he could accurately estimate 1 of these 20 amino acids 
in the blood—tryptophane. He picked on tryptophane because it is 
known to be an important protein builder. He perfected his method 
of analysis and proved that blood leaving the mammary gland con¬ 
tains less tryptophane than blood entering, provided the gland is in 
active secretion. This showed that tryptophane from the blood 
stream became a component of milk proteins in the mammary-gland 
tissue: in short, that blood amino acids are precursors of milk proteins. 
He had shown all this, and how—not to say how much—for science 
is an exact jade. This work took place in the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry. C. A. Cary carried on the work. 

But what profited it? Immediately an effort was made to deter¬ 
mine yet another amino acid in the blood, the only one containing 
sulphur, cystine. Another investigator in the department under¬ 
took this as part of the larger proWem of determining the nutritive 
principles from feed through digestive tract, to blood stream, to milk 
secretion. But this investigator found instead two amino acids— 
cystine and glutaminic—traveling together, wed as one in a dipoptide 
called glutathione. This dipeptide passed out of the mammary 
gland into milk protein as such, a very interesting and unique obser¬ 
vation in itself. 

At once a whole field of work opened up. Glutathione is an impor¬ 
tant substance in the organism, discovered by F. Gowland Hopkins, 
of Cambridge, England, found in sheep blood by Holden, of Cam¬ 
bridge, in pig blood by Hunter and Eagles at Toronto, in cow blood 
by Harding and Cary, of the United States Department of Agi’icull urn, 
and studied also by Voegtliu and coworkers at the hygienic labora¬ 
tory. While it was important, its constitution was in di.sputo and no 
single investigator had ever had much of it to study. The idea 
arose of getting two or more investigators to work on the problem 
cooperatively. Eagles was now at lale with T^B. Johnson. The 
United States Department of Agriculture undertook a joint project 
with Yale to process 600 gallons of pig blood at a commercial plant. 
This work was done in the summer of 1927 and the lead compound of 
glutathione prepared in very crude form. 

Glutathione Prepared for Study 

In time the largest amount of glutathione and its hypothetical 
associated products ever available anywhere will be prepared for 
study and identification. The possibilities are boundless and the 
problem is of the highest importance although even yet no immediate 
practical applications can be anticipated. Recent work has, it is 
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true, tended to show that the sulphur of insulin occurs in the forjn of 
glutathione while glutathione has been shown to have certain other 
therapeutic uses as an antidote for certain toxins. The dipeptide is 
also known to be concerned iti the oxidation-reduction processes of 
the organism in a specific manner as yet to be deterniiucd. Problems 
in pure organic chemistry and in nutrition investigation also loom 
before tis. 

All of these investigatioris ])rep.ire the secure foundation of pure 
observation and unindoctrinated data upon which alone praetical 
science can build. As observation is added to and correlated with 
observation and as generalizations become possible in a larger and 
larger sense, practical applications and economic values will arise 
inevitably and as matters of course. But tlie surest way to blight 
the advance of science is to demand a dollar for dolhir accounting of 
research and to time it meticuUnisly. 

It would generally be I’ccognizect as absurd for anyone to walk in 
upon an artist and say, “Now it’s just 9.30. I want that angel’s 
wings completed by quarter past 12 and then you make mo an exa(‘t 
estimate of what your painting is w'orth and where we can sell it.” 
It would have been just as absurd for some one to ask Banting when 
ho would have insulin perfe<‘ted and how much it would be worth 
when his work was done. Furthermore, w'O are willing lo grant that 
a painter will every so often fail to produce a masterpiece and may 
now and again produce a complete and worthless failure. We must 
grant the research worker the same liberty. 

The utility of a new piece of pure research is that of a newborn 
child—^interesting per se, boundless as space in its potentialities, 
limitless as time in its final results and ultimate effects. Is that not 
enough? 

T. Swann Harding. 


R ICE-CLEANING Device A device for cleaning rice and 
Attached to Thresher grain at the time of threshing has 
. Promises Big Saving i)een ileveloped in the dei)artment. 

When in use, it is attached to the 
threshing machine and operates automatically as a part of the 
thresher. The device is known commercially as the Bates aspirator. 
A public-service patent makes it available to anyone in the United 
States without the payment of any royalty. 

Rice as it is harvested and threshed ordinarily contains a consider¬ 
able amount of ?tupty paddy kernels, loose and broken rico hulls, 
lightweight weed seeds, pieces of straw, and chaff. This material 
must be removed from the rice befon* it is milled if best milling 
results are to be obtaineil, for if such material is milled with the rice 
it will cause a reduction in milling yields, and the weed seeds will 
cause a reduction in the quality and value of the milled rice products. 
In addition, the presence of such material adds somewhat to the 
cost of milling and to the cost of handling, storage, and freight. 

Buyers of rough rice carefully examine each lot of rough rice 
offered for sale to determine the amount and kind of material of this 
nature that may be present before making a bid on the rico. Clean 
rough rico which is free of weed seeds, empty paddy gx-ains, loose 
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hulls, chaff, etc., almost invariably sells at a higher price than does 
rice that contains such material._ The reduction in price usually 
depends upon the amount and kind of the objectional^le material 
that is present in the rice. 

Rice farmers both in California and in the South could add very 
materially to their income each year by cleaning their rough rice on 
the farm, before it is sold on the market. 

Because most of the rice which is produced in the United States is 
handled in sacks, and because much of the rice that is handled in 
bulk is hauled dh-ectly from the threshing machine to a Jiiill or elevator 
and sold immediately, it is not convenient for individual farmers to 
clean their threshed rice before marketing it. A lower price is 
received for the rice than would be the case if the rice were clean. 

Cleaning Without Extra Handling 

With the Bates aspirator attached to the threshing machine each 
farmer can have his rice cleaned at time of threshing and the cleaning 
can be done without extra handling of the rice and without loss of 
time. That this can be done successfully was demonstrated in 1026. 
A large rice grower in California accepted the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture and equipped one of his throe thi-esh- 
ing machines with a Bates aspirator and used it all during the 
threshing season. Investigators took 13 sets of samples of the rice 
that vas threshed with this machine One sample of each set was 
of the threshed rice before it passed through the aspirator; another 
was a sample of the rice after having been aspii'atcd; and the 1 bird was 
a sample of the material that was removed from the rice by the 
aspirator. These samples were analyzed in the United States grain- 
investigations laboratory and the results were tabulated. 

The analysis of the samples showed that as a result of the cleaning 
which the rice received by passing thi-ough the Bates aspirator the 
percentage of whole rough rice kernels was increased, on an avei’age, 
by 2.7 per cent; hulls and other foreign material W(‘re reduced by 
2.6 per cent; and the test weight per bushel of the rice was increased 
2.2 pounds per bushel. 

In a report to the department this farmer staterl that because of 
the favorable results he had obtained with the Bates aspirator and 
because its use had improved the working conditions around the 
threshing machine (through the collecting and removal of tlu' <lust), 
he vas equipping his remaining two threshing machines with (lie 
aspirators. Several other rice farmers in Ualifonua cquippc'd tlu'ir 
tlu’c'shing machines with the Bates asph’ator during the 1927 thrcshijig 
season. 

The Bates aspirator works on the principle of suction. As the 
rice is thrown from the thresher elevator it enters the aspirator and 
is spread into a thin even strem by being directed on to a low invei-ted 
cone. The cone is so held as to cause the rice from the elevator to 
pile up ^d flow evenly over its edge. A suction from above the 
pile of rice draws a current of air through the thin sheet of falling 
rice and lifts from the stream of rice such light material as can be 
removed by the current of air. The cleaned rice stream then unites 
in the funnel below and continues in its normal path. 
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The foreign material removed from the rice hy the aspirator (*an be 
collected by means of a cyclone dust collector, or can be (lisohai‘ged 
onto the straw pile or on the ground at some out-of-the-way point, 
to be sacked or disposed of at a later time. 

K. N. Batks and 
Geoikjk P. Bodnak. 

R ice Grown in U. S. Except in certain regions in the South, 
Finds Good Market ric(^ has ne\ er be(m a staple item in the 
. in Foreign Countries American di(d. Because of our rola- 

ti\ ely low per capita consumption, v e 
usually have a considerable quantity of rice to ship to noncontiguous 
territories and to export. The production of rice in the United 
States, which before the World War vas iiisufhcicnt for domestic 
requirements, was greatly stimulated by the war. The low price 
of rice in the period 1920 to 1922, however, discouraged rice produc¬ 
tion and in the 3"ears immediately following the exportable surplus 
was much reduced w^hereas imports increased. In 192() another 
large crop was raised and the exports reached the level that prevailed 
live years before. 

In studying the foreign markets for American rice it is necessary 
to make a sharp distinction between the short-grain Japanese type 
of ri(*e produced in (California and the longer-grain rices growm in the 
Southern States, primarily J^ouisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. The 
differenee in the markets to which the rice from these two producing 
areas go is marked. 

The largest outlet, outside of the United States proper, for southern 
rice is found in Porto Rico. ^ The per capita (*ousumption of ri(‘e in 
Porto Rico is twenty-fi\e times as lar<»e as in cofitinental United 
States. As Porto Rico is a territory of the United Stales, it is a 
protected market and even in years when prices for rice in the United 
States aie r<Jativel 3 ^ kigh, that market will absorb considerably more 
than 150 nullion pounds of American rice. In other markets in the 
(Caril)beau trading area the southern rice must meet the competition 
of rice frorn tli(‘ Orient, (hiba is an interestirig exam|)Ic of such 
a market. Ri(‘e is a staple item in the (Cuban diet and the demand 
is at present largely satisfied by the l()w-i)i‘iced Asiatic rice. Price 
is a much more important consideration than quality in (hil)a, for 
rice is used there largely in (‘ombiuation with other foods and when 
“served plain is usually tiiig<*d with saffron. But the (Cuban consunier 
insists that ric(‘ be loose grained after cooking, and Asiatic ri(*es satisfy 
this requirement l)etter than do(‘s most of the rice produced in the 
South. It is for this reason, together wdth the fact tliat the Oriental 
rice is usually considerably cheaper tlian American, that French 
Indo-China and Burma are the principal suppliers of rice to the 
Cuban market. 

Other Markets for Southern Rice 

Other important markets for southern rice are located in Europe 
and South America. In Europe the principal importers of American 
rice are Great Britain, (Jermany, tlie Netherlands, and Belgium. 
In all these markets strong competition is encountered from rice 
grown in Indo-China, Siam, and Burma—the principal surplus-pro- 
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ducing areas in the Orient. It is only in years when the production 
in this country is large and the price low that any considerable quan¬ 
tity of American rice is imported by Europe. Outside of the Car- 
ribean region and Europe the only important markets for southern- 
produced rice are Argentina, Chile, and Canada. 

California rice also finds its best overseas market in an Ameri<‘an 
territory, in this case Hawaii. The California rice is of the flapaii 
type and the large number of Japanese living in Hawaii accounts 
largely for the heavy shipments to that market. As in the case of 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian mai‘ket is a protected one and Amciican 
rice thus has an advantage over supplies from foreign sources. Japan 
is the outstanding foreign market for California rice and the pros¬ 
perity of the rice industry in California in years of large crops depends 
to a marked degree upon the quantity and value of the rice imported 
by Japan. The amount of foreign rice absorbed by this juarket 
depends upon the domestic production, which never equals domestic 
consumption, and the production in the colonies of Formosa and 
Chosen. All these regions produce the Japan type rice, which is 
much preferred by the Japanese consumers. When production in 
all three regions is large, little foreign rice is needed in Japan. ^ When 
the crop turns out badly in one or more of these areas, a considerable 
quantity of foreign rice is needed and California rice is preferred over 
that from other foreign sources. In addition to whole rice, California 
exports large quantities of broken rice to Japan. 

L. A. WlIEELEK. 


R ice Yield increased Virgin rice land in California, when 
in California by properly prepared, sown witli an 
.. Ammonium Sulphate adapted variety, and irrigat('d in an 

appi'oved manner yields from 4,500 
to 6,000 pounds of rough rice per acre. The second-year crop may 
yield from 3,500 to 4,500 pounds per acre, while a third siu'cessive 
crop yields from 2,500 to 3,500 pounds per acre. This rapid de<‘rease 
in acre yields appears to be associated with a deficiency in the nitrogen 
supply of the soil, as woll as with competition from noxious woods. 

Soils which are submerged with water from four to five months 
during the rice-growing season and often kept saturated by pre(di)i- 
tation during the fall and winter months, are not in a "favorable 
physical condition either for the formation of nitrates or for the 
storage of available nitrogen. 

Owing to the fact that the ordinary rice lands in California are very 
sticky and puttylike when wet and bake and crack badly when dry, 
it is not possible to gi*ow summer-cultivated crops successfully ni 
rotation with rice. Wheat or barley grown in rotation with rice is 
not profitable^ with avei^age yields at ordinaiy prices. The most 
common rotation in the California rice fields at present, therefore, is 
lice and fallow in alternate years. Good plowing in the fallow years 
helps to control certain aquatic weeds and gives the soil an opportunity 
to become thoroughly aerated during the surumer months. 

Fertilizer experiments conducted for a period of nine years at the 
Biggs Rice Field Station show that the rice crop responds very readily 
to certain nitrogenous fertilizers. Of these, ammonium sulphate has 
given the best results. The experiments show that the ammonium 
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sulphate should be applied just prior to the sowing of the rice. It is 
not necessary to work the fertilizer into the soil. 

The application of from 100 to 150 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
per acre results in an average acre increase of from 600 to 600 pounds 
of rough rice. The cost of the fertilizer, plus the cost of application 
and additional expense of handling the increased yield range from 
about $7 for 100 pounds to $0 for 150 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
per acre. The increased yield is worth at average prices from $12 to 
$18 per acre, which yields a net pi-ofit of approximately 100 per cent 
on the fertilizer investment. 

First Used in 1924 

Ammonium suphate was fimt used on commercial rice fields in 
California in 1924. In that year 5 tons were used. In 1927 this 
fertilizer was used on approximately 3,600 acres, and the area thus 
fertilized undoubtedly will continue to increase as more growers come 
to appreciate the value of this product and as improved methods of 
applying it are developed and put into practice. 

No satisfactory broadcasting machines are as yet available for 
applying ammonium sulphate. At present the end-gate broadcast 
seeders are used most commonly for this purpose. Much difficulty, 
however, is experienced in getting an even distribution of the fertilizer 
with these machines, because of the fact that too much of the fer¬ 
tilizer falls directly behind the wagon. As a result the rice often is 
uneven in growth and to some extent in maturity. The division of 
agricultural engineering of the College of Agriculture of the Uni¬ 
versity of California has perfected a machine which, it is claimed, 
will broadcast ammonixmi sulphate quite uniformly when properly 
regulated. 

JiiNKiN W. Jones. 


R ose from Portugal, From the botanic garden of Lis- 
the Belle Portugaise, bon, Portugal, ttio department of 
. Proves Adapted to U. S. Agriculture introduced in 1911 six 

cuttings of a most beautiful roso 
that since has proved to bo adapted to the milder parts of the United 
States and worthy of the attention of all lovem of roses in the Pacific 
coast and Southern States and bordering areas. It is known by the 
name under which it was introduced, the Iloilo Portugaise. While 
its exact parentage is uncertain it is known to bo a hybrid of Rosa 
gigantea. It was fust tested at the United States Plant Introduction 
Garden at Chico, Calif., where it proved entirely adapted. From 
Seattle south to the Mexican border on the Pacific coast it has become 
a favorite in rose collections, where it is considered one of the very 
finest of all the climbers. In the southern border. Gulf coast, and 
Atlantic Coast States this variety h>ia not been tried extensively and 
therefore is less well known. 

The Belle Portugaise is a sturdy vigorous grower with beautiful 
foliage. Plants 2 or 3 years old produce canes 8 to 10 feet in length 
and spread over trellises or porches in great profusion. In the first 
year tlie plant remains more or loss of a bush; it expands as a climber 
only in the second year. While it is piimarily a climber, it also does 
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well trained as a spreading bush. In full bloom this is a most attrac- 
tire rose. The large handsome buds, borne in great abundance, 
expand into big flow’ers wdth delicate pink petals flushed with yellow 



at the base. (Fig. 201 ) 
When grown in good 
soil with full sunlight 
and severely pruned, 
stems 24 to 30 inches 
long, bearing large, very 
attractive, w’ell-fonuecl 
buds are not unusual 

In California, where 
this rose has been tested 
most extensively, it ap¬ 
pears to be quite at 
home and has attracted 
the attention of garden 
club inembeis as well as 
rose specialists. Grow¬ 
ers have commented 
especially on its vigor, 
freedom from mildew, 
Iree-blooming qualities, 
and the beauty of the 
ilow^eis. 

While this josc has 
done well on its own 
roots, it also lias proved 
entirely oongenial to 
Manotti and /?o,su 
odorata as slocks. It 
also roots from out t 
from eitherhalf-ripeiuMl 
or hardwood, and is 



pKi iOi —A ll()\\cung blanch of the Poitupi^e loso un it 
glows in bout hoi n California 


easy to propagate. 

^ The excellent <juali“ 
tics of this rose eoin- 
mend it to rose breeders 


as a possible parent for 
new" roses and as a variety worthy of a ])laee in tlio rose garden 
wherever it is adapted. 


0 C. Tuomas, 


R otation and Tillage Probably there is no other region in 
Supremely Important the United States where crop rota- 
. in the Great Plains tions and tillage methods are of 
mr greater importance than in the Great 

^ that the number of staple crops that can be profit¬ 

ably grown in any section of the Great Plains is somewhat restricted, 
by climatic and marketing conditions, increases rather than decreases 
the necessity for a proper rotation of crops, and the annual distribu¬ 
tion of the limited rainfall necessitates careful consideration of tillage 
methods calculated to conserve moisture by reducing weed growth 
as far as possible. 
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The selection of the crops to be grown iu any given locality, the 
sequence in which they are to be grown, and the relative quaiititic'S 
of each crop grown must bo carefully planned in advance for a long 
scries of years. Tillage met hods, on the other hand, must be planned 
from day to day to meet the ever-changing cojiibinations of soil and 
climatic conditions, the reduction and the distribution of labor, the 
arresting of soil blowing atul weed growth, and the conservation of 
precipitation. 

Field investigations conducted by the OUice of Dry Land Agricul¬ 
ture iu the Bureau of Plant Industry at 10 field stations located in 
the western portions of North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
and in the eastern portions of Montana and Wyoming during tlie last 
20 years have demonstrated that corn, spring wheat, and oats are 
the crops best adapted to the northern Great Plains, and that the 
wheat should be sown on the unplowed disked stubble of the corn 
crop which precedes it in the rotation. 

Root Zones Go Deep 

As above stated, the problems involved in tillage methods, or, in 
other words, the preparation of the seed bed, can not be treated in 
any such general way as can the selection and the sequence of the 
crops to be gi-own in rotation. But as it is known that the root 
zones of nearly all agricultural plants grown in the Great Wains 
extend far deeper than the deepest plowing, and that a good se<'d 
bed from 4 to 6 inches in depth will produce just as good crops ns 
one twice that depth, we need no longer waste time, energy and 
money in subsoiling or in deep plowing. It is also known that a 
dust mulch serves no useful purpose, but is to be avoided, as it 
blows when dry and puddles when wet, and thereby retards penetra¬ 
tion and increases run-off of surface water. It has also been (lemon- 
strated that, in the preparalion of the seed bed, the time ami the 
method of tillage and the choice of the imidements used are both 
dependent almost entirely upon the physical condition of the soil, 
the supi)ression of weed growth, and the economical distribution of 
labor. The substitution of the duck-foot cultivator and other im¬ 
plements of similar type, or of the disk type, for the plow will often 
bo found advantageous, by reducing cost and improving seed-bed 
conditions. 

In view of these facts, each individual farmer should feel free to 
prepare his seed bed by such means as are warranted by tin* combi¬ 
nation of circumstances and conditions at that particular time and 
place. There is no neeessity for deep plowing or intensive surfaee 
tillage. Tho time of plowing, whether in early or lato fall or in 
spring, should be determined by eonditions of weed growth, the 
physical condition of tlic soil, and tho economical distribution of 
labor, rather than by some predeterndned schedule. 

Experience the Ultimate Guide 

Every good farmer knows, or ho must learn from experience and 
observation, what constitutes a good seed Ired for each crop and each 
soil with which ho has to deal, llo can not be taught by precept. 
Knowing tho soil condition roquirerl for a good seed bed, ho should 
84771°—28-36 
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spare no effort in bringing about that condition, by using such im¬ 
plements, in such ways and at such time, as seems necessary. Good 
farming is as essential to success in the Groat Plains as elsewhere. 
Good farming means practicing the best methods of producing the 
largest crops at the lowest cost and leaving the soil in the best condi¬ 
tion for tlie crop that is to follow. 

Probably the greatest advantage to be gained by the adoption of 
the general type of crop rotation briefly outlined above is that it 
necessitates the growing of sufficient livestock to consume the corn 
crop, both grain and fodder. It also requires a systematic organiza¬ 
tion of the farm enterprise and provides for fairly even distribu¬ 
tion of the labor of the farmer, his family, and his hired help through¬ 
out the year. It also encourages the preservation of the American 
farm home, which has been such an important factor in American 
civilization. 

E. C. ClIlLCOTT. 

R ubber Possibilities It is probable that no previous event 
of Many Kinds Exist in the history of the world was 
» in the United States able to change so rapidly the condi¬ 
tions and activities of so many people 
as the invention and utilization of rubber-tired vehicles in the United 
States. This remarkable development has placed our industries and 
our daily life on a special basis. The other countries of the world 
have scarcely begun to use automobiles to such an extent as has the 
United States, Of a total of about 28,000,000 motor vehicles now 
in use in the world, 22,000,000 are in the United States and 6,000,000 
are widely scattered in other countries, the only other country hav¬ 
ing more than 1,000,000 being Great Britain. 

With a practical need of rubber twenty times as great as that of 
any other country, we are entirely dependent upon imported raw 
material from a remote center of i)rod action in the East Indies, It 
is imperative to correct this deficiency if possible, so as not to be 
dependent entirely on foreign sources of supply. Our dependence 
on foreign rubber would place us in a critical condition if supplies 
were restricted or interrupted, as might be the case in the event of war. 

Rubber Can Be Grown in the United States 

The rubber deficiency need not be permanent, since rubber is a 
plant product, and many plants that produce rubber can be grown 
in the United States. Even the Hevea or Para nibl)or tree of South 
America, the same species that is cultivated in the East Indies, is 
not entirely excluded from the United States. One small IIo\^ea tree 
has survived for more than 20 years in the open air in soutliern 
Florida, in an unfavorable location. But even if the Ilovea or 
other trees grew well, the outlook for plantations like those of the East 
Indies would not be assured, since the tapping operation, for draw¬ 
ing the inibber '‘milk^' from the bark, probably would be too expen¬ 
sive when performed by high-priced labor. 

Mechanical and chemical methods of extracting the rubber probably 
must be used if the production of rubber is to become a practical 
possibility in the United States. Shrubs or smaller plants may bo 
better than trees for extracting rubber in other ways than by tapping. 
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A mechanical process has been developed and applied successfully to 
the extraction of rubber from the guayule shrub, a desoit plant which 
grows wild in northern Mexico and along the Mexican border in the 
Big Bend district of Texas. Also practical methods of cultivating 
the guayule plant have been developed through aseiies of experiments 
conducted by a private company for nearly 20 years in California and 
Arizona 

Many Trees Contain Rubber 

In addition to guayule, there are hundreds of other species of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and smaller herbaceous plants that contain 
rubber, many of which are known already to grow under our condi¬ 
tions, though only a small proportion of the eligible species have been 
tested. Some are tropical plants that probably would be confined to 
southern Florida, while others 'are natives ol dry regions like the 
Southwestern States. 



jbKi 202 KvppuineiiU with drsut milkweed ut X mtod hliUs AdlimUi/utioii Gaiden, JJaid, 
Culif Most of Iho plaiilb .110 AsiUim> snhvlnta, the aw Ml cm mod nulkweed, which riow4» 
much like % giuss ciop and could ho h u \eslo<i m Iho sumo w ly 


Tho Assam rul)l)or tree eld^tica), a native of norlhoni India, 

is well known in liousohold cultivation in tho lorm of cuttings known 
as ‘‘rubber planto.” It is planted as a shade tree and grows to iaj'go 
sue in tho coast districts of (hdiforuia and in southeiii Florida as 
far north as IJi-adcnton and Fort I’lorcc. The inaturo trees produce 
rubl)or of good quality, l)ut not so readily ol»lainahle by tapping as 
from Hevea. 

Two species of Madagascar rubbei- vines (Onjpiostegia grand if ora 
and 0. madagascariennis) aro being planted in many localities in 
Florida as ornamentals because of their handsome foliage and 
flowers. The first species is a large climl)or, while tho second takes 
the form of a broad, rounded bush 5 or 6 foot high. Those rubber 
vines grow rapidly and ai’e very resistant to drought, so that they 
could be produced in largo quantities, both in southern Florida and 
in California, possil)ly also in southern Texas. The Cryptostegia 
rubber is of good quality, though strains with a larger content of 
rubber aro being sought. 
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Experiments in Desert Areas 

Experiments arc also being made with native nibber-boaring 
plants of th(^ hot desert distiicts ot southein C^dilornia and Aii/ona. 



Trci 20i—Rubboi o\peiimotitt» in southcin Floiidi at the Tluited Stales Plant IntiodiKtioii 
Gaidon, ( hapman Field south of Miami At thclett bushes with flowoib(Cri/7)fsioej?t<i madaga^-^ 
imiensis), till siplings ot(MamUot qla loai), a low of guayule {Parthemum arr/mfafujw) 2 years old, 
thioeiows of cicseit milkweed ( isclepia^ subulaia), and scvei il lows of guiyulo 1 yeai old 'J he 
guayule died after thehuiucaneof 1926 

Tho most promising species is one of the desert milkweeds (A’^dipkn 
subulata, fig. 202), with tapering slender stems growing m clumps 
like a large bunch grass. Methods of cultivating this plaut aic 
being worked out, and it could be grown in lai^c quantitu's in tho 



Fi(» 204—Aiubbei vinein Flonda, Ogpfo^fcgwigra7zd?)7ora, aichingabioiflgatewavncii Oofoiiut 

(kove 


desert districts if processes of extracting and titili/mig tlie i-ubber 
were developed. Such experiments aie being conducted tit licld 
stations of the Department of Agriculture in Florida, C^ilifornia, 
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and Arizona and include many other plants that may be suited to 
those regions. (Figs. 203 and 204.) 

Many hardy temperate-region plants also contain rubber and 
might bo grown over a largo part of the United States, if the quantity 
and quality of rubber were sufficient and practicable methods of 
extraction were developed. One of the hardy forms is a tree from 
the northwestern Provinces of China that ripens seeds at Wasliington 
and grows as far north as Massachusetts. The rubber material of 
this tree (Eucommia) is fojined in the leaves and the seed coats as 
well as in the twigs and bark. The gum does not How from cuts in 
the form of latex, but is in separate small particles embedded in the 
tissues, showing fine clastic threads when the leaves or seed envelopes 
are broken and pulled apart. The material has high tensile strength 
like gutta-percha and is very durable. It is but little affected by heat. 

O. F. Cook. 


s 







AFFLOWER, an Oilseed Safflower (Oarthanius tmetorhn L., 
Crop, is Adapted to fig. 205) has been cultivated in 
Northern Great Plains India and Egypt for many years as 

an oilseed crop. The oil possesses 
drying properties and the oil cake is valued as a stock feed. In the 
manufacture of paints, 
varnishes, oilcloth, lino- ' 
leum, and allied prod¬ 
ucts largo quantities of 
drying oils are required. 

In the United States at 
the present time the 
principal drying oil 
used in these industries 
is linseed oil, derived 
from flaxseed, of which 
barely one-half the 
quantity required has 
been produced in tliis 
country in recent years, 
the remainder being im¬ 
ported from ArgemUna. 

Tliere is some in<li(‘a- 
tion tliat safflower could 
well boinlrodnced itiio 
our apiculture as an 
oilseed crop to furnisli 
an additional source ol 
drying oils. 

Experiments in grow¬ 
ing this crop have been 
carried on in the small- 
grain belt of tlic North¬ 
west over a period of 
three years, and it is 
now being cultivated 
in plots of 2 to 10 acres in various sections of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. The results show that it is 




ritj. 205 —Jj'lowoimg top of a safUowor plant (Carihanm tiuctonus) 
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well adapted to the agricultural conditions of that section, both as 
regards diy-land and irrigation farming, and that it may be giown 
in the same manner and handled with the same farm machinery as 
are now employed for other small-grain crops. 

Cultural Conditions 

Satflowor is especially suited to sandy or clay loam soil, but light 
sandy soil or heavy clay soil is undesirable. The plant requires about 
the same quantity of moisture as flax, and apparently it is more 
resistant to frost. During the three seasons in which the ciop lias 
been grown in that region no diseases have boon obsc'rvod. 

The seed is sown from May 1 to May 15 by means of a graindrilL 
Approximately 100 days are required for the pi ant to mature, at which 
time it attains a height of 24 to 30 inches. Harvesling is accom¬ 
plished by moans of a self-binder (fig. 206), and threshing by the 





rio. 206 —llaiviMmghiifllowoi m noithoi‘>t('in South Dukota 


usual grain separator fitted with wheat or barley sieves. The seed 
is white or pale cream colored and in appearance somewliat; r<^seml)les 
small suntlower seed. 


Yield of Seed and Oil 

From the results obtained to date it appears that with a normal 
season and average rainfall a good average stand of safflower will 
yield from 25 to 30 bushels of seed to the aero. Under iirigation, 
where the moisture supply can bo controlled, yields of 50 to 60 busliels 
per acre are indicated. A good quality of seed weighs about 45 
pounds per bushel and yields from 24 to 27 per cent of oil. 

The oil can be extracted from the seed by means of the machinery 
and methods usually employed in obtaining linseed oil. In order, 
however, to procure the maximum yield of oil and to obtain a satis¬ 
factory press cake, it is essential that the seed bo decorticated or hulled 
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before crushing. This can be readily and cheaply accomplished by 
machinery simUar to that used for hulling cottonseed. 

Tests made in the laboratory and in manufacturing plants indicate 
that safflower-seed oil is a valuable raw material for use in the paint 
and varnish industries. The press cake is siniialr in composition to 
that from flaxseed and should be of equal \ aliie a.s a stock feed. 

As a farm crop salllover recjiiires no change in either methods or 
machinery now in use foi* the production of the small-grain crops, and 
if estaldished it will furnish an additional domestic source of a drying 
oil that will supplement the linseed oil now in use, of which the quan¬ 
tity produced in this country is insufficient to meet the demands of the 
industries mentioned. 

Fbank Rabak- 


S CIENCE and Quackery We are living in an age of rampant 
Frequently Confused scientific experiment, an age in 
by Uncritical Public which isolated facts regarding such 

experiments are broadeasted to the 
public by a multitude of very ('xpensive agencies. But does the 
public always tune in properly and get the^ con'cet s(*ientilic wave 
length? Are their receiving sots good? It is ex(*eedingly doubtful. 

For some strangely ignored reason too many indi\ iduals still remain 
in a mental state wherein they fail to differentiate between the 
scientist and the sciolist. When a popular item from the United 
States Department of Agri(*ulture, embodying true scientific data, 
stands in the press basido the pseudoscienliiic* dicta of some quack 
or the subjective speculations of some inyslical charlatan, people 
too often evaluate these two items as of eciual validity and usefulness. 
While we spend millions to ])romo1e scienti(i(‘ investigation and to 
spread its results abroad, it is complained constantly that ]>eople do 
not stick to science in their practical affains but pursue and euri<*li 
the quack as in earlier ages. 

Why is this? Scieiu'e is a siuall but gradually broadening body 
of knowledge which is exact, verifiable, demonstrable, and eominuni- 
cable. A brief but attentive consideration of thesi^ four adjectives 
would gwo anyone sufficient criteria of judgment with which to 
distinguish s(‘ientilic fa<‘t from sciosophy or organized ignorance. Is 
the description of the facts (‘xacl? (bin I myself vmnfy these facts? 
Could J, with the same a])paratus, etc., demonstrate those facts 
myself? Can Iho essence of the experiment l)e communicated to 
others so that tliey .also <‘an perform it and get the same results? 
If the auvswer is Yes’’ in each case, we have to do with science. 

But the public had not l)een taught (1) to use verifiable facts as 
criteria of judgment; (2) to see knowledge and science as a connected 
whole, embracing all known facts, and requiring a generalization to 
be consistent with the whole before it can take on validity; (3) to 
believe in principles—exact observation, precise description, cautious 
deduction, etc.—but to hold theories and nypotheses very tentatively. 

The Significance of Isolated Facts 

Facts are only little truths. Behind facts, and acting as their 
necessary background, stands the sturdy structure of scientific truth 
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as gradually enlarged by the seieulifio method or attitude- Any 
experimental fact, no matter how isolated and how apparently use¬ 
less, is important, pro\ided it was <‘orreetly observed and aeeurately 
described, for an experimental fa(‘t which towlay stH'ius absolutely 
disconnected and without meaning may suddenly assume great 
signi(ican(‘e and far-reaching importance to-morrow. 

But th(‘re is grave danger m this experimental age of overrating 
the single experiments, the little fa(‘ts, the isolated, dis(‘onne<‘te(l 
data. By overspecialization we tend (‘onstantly (o ignore or to 
forget the coirelations and universal coordinations whi<‘h <*an alone 
make facts valuable. Intellectual inteipretalioii must lit these 
facts into the whole synthetic body of organized science to make 
them practically useful. This moans that we must have a ])hilos- 
ophy of scion(*e, a true s(nentilic metaphysics (using the word only 
to mean a science of first principles) as a conventional ])ostulate upon 
which to found future knowledge attainment. 

No matter how efficient such agencies as the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture arc in the accumulation and disseminatiou 
of scientific facts their efforts are to-day greatly liniited by an uncriti¬ 
cal attitude on the part of the public. This springs from a fault in 
our educational system which obviouslsr does not sufficiently empha¬ 
size exact observation, precise desciiption, and accurate logical 
deduction. We need popular writers and speakers to show adults 
how to appreciate science, to give them a vision of the scientific 
attitude, to enable them intelligently to absorb the information which 
they now so largely ignore, or so inefficiently assimilate and integrate 
into life. 

Facts as Criteria of Judgment 

To-day when some mystic declares that he hooks onto infinite 
sources of power with his medulla oblongata and revivifies himself 
by thus scientifically’’ increasing the motion of his organic mole¬ 
cules, the public sees little incongruity in associating this statement 
with truly scientific statements regarding ultra-violet rays or iiiter- 
atojuic energy. Yet the latfer statements are exact, verifiable, 
demonstrable, and communicable, while the former ar<* hazy, unveri- 
fiahle, undcmonslrablc, and can not he comniunic^nted geiun'ally so 
that othem can go and do likewise. People generally need lo aclopt 
scientific facts as criteria of judgment in practi(‘al matters. 

It is a question wiiethcr 'wo do not err when w^e spend so extrava¬ 
gantly upon experimental research and the broadcasting of its 
results and so completely ignore faulty conditions at the re(‘eiving 
end. We may broadcast isolated scientific facts forever and do so 
impotently and uselessly unless the public <‘an integrate and utilize 
these facts, recognizing them as tiny parts of a great, coluu'ent, 
consistent, coordinated whole. NAA at Arlington, Va., would be 
utterly useless if all the receiving sets in the United States of Americ^a 
w^ero so imperfect that they brought in only distorted sfalic ami 
verbal nonsense. The possibility of expending some money and 
effort upon the mechanism of critical public receptivity to s<*iVntific 
data is throwm out, therefore, as a suggestion which', it Is ho]>cd, 
may stimulate thought and activity along this line. 

T. Swann IlAiimNa, 
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S EED Origin Attested Tho United vStates seed-verification 
in New Government scr\ice was inaugurated in October, 
Verification Service 1927, by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies to give the buyer of certain 
kinds of seed, bearing a verified-origin seed certificate, issued under 
authority of the Department of Agriculture, the proper assurance 
that the seed purchased by liiiu was produced whore stated in the 
certificate. All dealers enrolled in tliis service, known as verified- 
origin seed dealers, agree to koej) prescribed stock records and samples 
which, together with their stocks, are subject to the inspection of 
seed inspectors of this bureau. Furthermore, tlieso dealers are 
required to make applications for inspection ccrtififuites covering all 
lots which are to be verified, to submit weekly reports covering new 
lots of verified-origin seed prepared or offered for sale, and to comply 
with the rules and regulations of the service. vSixly-threo dealers in 
24 States, scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Minne¬ 
sota to Texas, have enrolled for the first season (ending dune 30, 
1928). 

This service is concemod only wdth oiigin of seed (locality of 
production) and not with variety, purity, gei’ininatioii, quality, 
grade, etc. The origin of every lot of seed covered by a verified-origin 
seed certificate may, through an examination l)y a Federal seed 
inspector of the records and samples of the verified-origin dealer 
offering such seed, bo traced back to tlie ])laco where tho seed wuis 
produced. Furthermore, these records will show what disposition is 
made of every pound of the kinds of seed whi(‘h aj‘o being verified, 

Verification Limited at Present 

Verification during the first season of the operation of this service 
is to be limited to alfalfa, clovers, and seed corn. The plan of tlie 
service lends itself to verilication of all kinds of seed—field, vegetable, 
or flowTi*—but it is not contemplated that the service will bo extended, 
in the near future at least, to other than field seeds- 

The seed-verification service is purely a voluntary one and there 
are no penalties other than tho withdrawal of the privileges aeeordod 
dealers enrolled in it. Ea<‘h verified-origin s(‘ed dealer understands, 
however, that if improper,^ unethical, deceptive, fraiKlulent, illegal, or 
unauthorized use is made in his advertising or by other method of an 
inspection certificat.c or of a v(U*inod-origm seed certificate or of tlie 
s(U‘vi<‘e itself, he may be denied farther Ixuiefits or use of this 
service 

Tho starling point in the evidence supporting tho statement of 
origin is tlie grower’s or shipper’s declaration, or an ofllcial vStato 
oorlificale of origin. With de<5larations at hand covering the various 
lots of seed for wdiich verification is desired, tlie verified-origin dealer 
makes application to the nearest inspector for an inspection certificale. 
This certificate is, in effect, a transcript of the dealer’s own record 
which may be examined at any time by a seed inpector. It entitles 
the verified-origin dealer to issue verified-origin seed certificates for 
all lots covered by it. 

The verified-origin seed <»ertificato is tho recognized conunercial 
document \erifying the origin and identity of the seed which it cov¬ 
ers. This certificate may lie used in either of two forms; namely, 
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as a tag certificate attached to a bag or other container, or as an 
invoice certificato mailed with shipping docnnicnls. An emblem in 
the form ot a shield with the words “Verifiod-Origin Seed” superim¬ 
posed upon the letters “U S” has been adopted for use by veritic'd- 
origin dealers in letterheads, tags, circulars, catalogs, newspaper 
advertising, etc. 


Fees Designed to Cover Costs 

This service is conducted by virtue of the authority vested in the 
Socretaiy of Agi-iculturc by tho appropriation act for tliat depart¬ 
ment, to establish ajv inspection service for perishable products. 
This act, among other things, provides for fees that are reasonable 
and that cover as nearly as possible tho cost of the service. Accord¬ 
ingly, for seed listed in an inspection certificate a fee of 3 cents {)er 
100 pounds or 5 cents per bag is charged. Tho fee for a particular 
lot is payable only once, no matter through how many hands tho lot 
may pass before reaching tho ultimate consumer. 

Applications for onrollmont in the service for each year ending 
June 30 will be considered between July 1 and September 1 of tho 
preceding year. Hence, applications for 1929 (that is, tho season of 
1928-29) will be considered Jidy 1 to September 1, 1928. 

Tho seed-verification service is in part a voluntary aCTeomont 
entered into between the department and qualified dealers who 
agree to comjply with_ its provisions, rules, and regulations in return 
for the privilege of issuing verifiod-urigin seed certificates and of 
enjoying the benefits to bo derived thei’efrojii. Tho success of the 
service will depend to a considerable extent upon the whole-hearted 
cooperation of these dealers. The department shares with them tho 
responsibility for making a verified-origiu seed certificate in effect a 
guarantee that the origin of the seed is as stated. The service is to 
be supervised closely so that everyone can feel confident^ that its 
provisions are being complied with fu%. Inspoctom for this service 
ai’c located at Washington, D. C., Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco. 

G. C. Edleu. 


S HADE-TREE Value Shade trees and ornamental shrubs 
is Subject to Severe represent a class of values oft(m over- 
Reduction by Insects looked but which is becoming greater 

and commanding more attention year 
by year. This esthetic value is frequently entirely out of proportion 
to the commercial value. The tree as lumber may be worth a few 
dollars, but as a shade tree it is usually worth considerably more. 
The memories that are linked with it may make it precious to tho 
owner. Its shape, location, or size, or the years required to grow 
another may make it almost irreplaceable. 

These inestimable values, however, arc subject to severe reduction 
through the attacks of insects. The loss may come either through 
the death of the tree or through the marring of its form and thinning 
of its leaves. The demand for information loading to the prevention, 
reduction, or elimination of such losses has increased greatly within 
recent years. 
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There is considerable variety in the nature of the insect attacks 
responsible for these losses. Bark borers, wood borers, sucking in¬ 
sects, and defoliators are the more important groups of insects that 
infest and injure shade trees. 

Bark borers are almost always beetles or beetle grubs. They work 
in the inner bark or living tissue (Qg. 207) and frequently girdle the 
tree in this important layer and kill it. Pine, spruce, hickory, birch, 
and oak are peculiarly subject to injury by these insects. Wood 
borers (fig. 208) are also usually beetle grubs and their galleries 
frequently oommence under the bark. The wood borers seldom, 




207 -Woik of <ho hickory bulk bootlo show mu tlio guild mi 
t ho bink iind on i iio wood. Nutui ul m/o 

however, kill trees outright but usually do their harm through weak¬ 
ening the supporting tissue of the tree and leaving channels for the 
entrance of ants (fig. 209) and the organisms of decay. 

A great many of the tree borers are classed as primary enemies of 
trees because they attack healthy, vigorous, and uninjured trees. 
Many of the bark borers and some of the wood borers belong in this 
group. Other borers are classed as secondary enemies of trees 
because they attack weakened, sickly, or injured trees. Most wood 
borers are of this latter type. 
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The Sucking Insects 

Scale insects injure trees by sucking juices from the leaves or 
thiough the bark. They may kill the trees, or the parts of the trees 
attacked, but in this case death is slow, extending over several years. 
The scale insects infesting coniferous trees are found usually on the 
needles or leaves; those on deciduous trees are found on both the 
leaves and bark of the branches and trunk. (Fig. 210.) 



Fig 208 —The g illenes «\nd grub of the elm borer Natural si/o 

Aphids, like scale insects, feed by suclang juices from the h'aios 
(fig. 211) aud the young tender shoots of trees and other plants. 
They seldom, if ever, kill the plant even ■when abundant but may 
cause the paling or early falling of the foliage. Both scale insects 
and aphids may become very annoying through the excretion of 
honeydew, which often coats the upper surfaces of the loaves. 
(Pig. 212.) It is sweet and sticky, and on badly inlosted trees 
drops to the ground, soiling everything under the trees with which 
it comes in contact. It is hard to remove, turns blackish with mold, 
and attracts great numbers of insect guests. 
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Defoliators (fig. 213) eat the leaves of the trees. Caterpillars, 
sawfly larvae, beetle grubs, and beetles are the chief offenders. When 
the trees defoliated are evergreens the injury may be severe, some¬ 
times even lulling the entire plant. On deciduous trees, however, 
injury by defoliators is not so serious unless the trees are completely 
stripped year after yeai\ 





Fia, 209*~-Section of a treo trunk showing the work of ants. One-half natural size 

Preventing the Loss 

There are several ways of preventing or combating insect injuries 
to shade trees and ornamental shrubs. The high value of the trees 
makes it possible to apply corrective measures which would be 
unpractical in forests or even in orchards. In most cafees a vigorous, 
healthy condition of the tree is the best possible protection against 
injury. Proper planting, pruning, fertilizing, and watering, and 
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1 lit 212 -fainall dphids on the under side of a tulip poplai leaf, and honeydew spots on the upper 
surf ice of a leaf Natural si/e 
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tho proper care of wounds will do much to preserve the strength and 
beauty of the trees and aid in avoiding insect attack or serious con¬ 
sequences from such attack. The removal and destruction of dead 
trees, or heavily infested trees that can be spared, or parts of trees, 
will eliminate many breeding places of injurious species of insects. 
The introduction and encouragement of tho natural enemies, such as 
the insect parasites and predators, of the tree pests is a third potent 
factor in the prevention and control of injurious species. Finally, 
the use of the proper spray or other artificial means of combating 
the insects present is often very 
effective. 

Lead arsenate has proven a 
very effective spray for leaf¬ 
eating insects when used in 
the proportion of 1 pound of 
powdered lead arsenate to 50 
gallons of water. This solu- ^ 
tion is sprayed on tho foliage, ,. 
and tho leaf eaters aropoisonod 
by it while feeding. 

Scale insects are best com¬ 
bated by oil-emulsion or misci¬ 
ble-oil sprays. These sprays, 
which kill by contact with the 
insects rather than by poison¬ 
ing then’ food, should be ap¬ 
plied during the dormant pe¬ 
riod of the trees in the fall or 
early spring. Proprietary prep¬ 
arations of these oil sprays 
can be purcJiascd, and they 
should bo used according to 
the directions of the manufac¬ 
turer. Thorough spraying of 

the infested parts is essential, pk, an —ah luboiviho (vmk showmir tiuoo cdioous 
and yet care should be taken "f tiio tuKwoim (uipfointinK uumDiiim which m 

to see that tho spray solution monti) n«(u how iiuiiutii it is lo iiisiinBuisU um 
does not accumulate on the 

ground at the base of the trees where it might injure the roots. 

Aphids are usually controlled by eontac’t sprays of nicotine sulphate 
and soap. Tho commercial corwentrated nii'otino preparations con¬ 
tain usually not less than -10 per eont of nicotine and may be used in 
tho proportion of 1 Iluid ounce of the nicotine preparation to 8 gallons 
of water in which a pound of common laundry soap has been dis¬ 
solved. _ Several sprayings at intervals of about a week are desirable, 
and bright warm day.s appear to inci'oaso tho effectiveness of the 
solution, which should be applied so that the spray mist will roach 
the bodies of the aphids. 



William Middleton. 
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S HEEP Crate Should A livestock shipping crate is built not 
Protect as Well as only to confine but also to protect the 
Confine the Animal animal during transit Durability is 
desirable, so that the same crate may be 
used er and o\ or LightneSvS m weight is highly important to keep 
down transportation charges. 

Figuie 214 shows a sheep crate designed by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, in cooperation with the University of Wisconsin and 
the Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ Association, to meet these require¬ 
ments. In this crate the side and end slats near the bottom are 
nailed close together to prevent leg injury. The end gate makes 
loading and unloading easy and makes it unnecessary to kno(‘]v off 
and renail the end slats. To give the animal proper support, the 
floor boards are nailed crosswise on top of the skids Diagona] 
braces prolong the life of the crate b^^ helping to resist vsevcue skevmg 



Fict 214—Woi king planb foi faluop ciuto 


forces wliich otherwise would soon loosen the nails, lu ii <*rale lo 
be used but once the diagonal bra«>es may be omitted and slats used 
instead of an end gate. 

Practically any of the species of wood available at a lumber yard 
will make a good crate, but the lighter-weight species are recom¬ 
mended. The lumber should be quite dry. Although nominal 
1-inch lunxber (actual thickness twenty-live thirty-seconds of an inch) 
is shown in the illustration, slightly thinner lumber if available would 
m^e a lighter crate, strong enough for shipping sheep. Seven-penny 
nails may be used_ for nominal 1-inch lumber, but thinner lumber 
requires smaller nails and closer nail spacing. 

The floor should be made first, by nailing the 25-inch lengths of 
board crosswuse on the 2 by 2 inch by 4-foot skids. The sides should 
be made separately, with nails driven from the inside and clinched 
outside. Each side requires two uprights 3 feet 3 inch long, live slats 
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4 feet long and one diagonal 5 feet long. After attaching the sides 
by nailing the uprights and braces to the skids, put on the top, con¬ 
sisting of two cross pieces 2 feet 1 inch knig, three cross pieces J foed 
11 inches long, and one diagonal 4 feet 6 iji(‘hes long. Now complete 
the ends with one slat 3 inches wide and 2 feet 1 inch long (bottom 
slat at rear end), six slats 4 inches wide and 2 feet 1 inch long, and 
one diagonal 3 feet 8 inches long. ^ Lastly build the end gate, which 
is iuade from two uprights 2 feet 6 inches long, three slats 2 feet 1 inch 
long, and one spacing block 3 by 2 by (> iu(‘hcs. 

Crate Should be Kept Clean 

The useful life of a (*rato will be greatly increased by kee})ing it 
clean and storing it off the ground under shelter when not in use. 

A crate of the size shown is intended for an average sheep For 
a buck crate the rccotuniended inside dimensions are 4 feet 5 inches 
in length, 2 foot 1 inch in width, and 8 feet 2 inches in heiglit. A 
lamb crate should be about 3 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot f) inches wide, 
and 2 feet 6 inches high. 

For convenience in buying and cutting the lumber, two bills of 
material arc giv(m below. vShort lengths, as shown in the first bill, 
are to be preferred ])ecause they can often be bought Jiiore cheaply 
than long-length material of the same grade. 

Lumber Required for Sheep Crate and Directions for Cutting 

One 1 by 4 inches by 30 feet: Cut into two i)io(*es 13 led 1 inch aiui two 1 foot 
11 inches. 

One 1 by 4 inches by 8 feet: Chit into one piece 4 feet and one IJ fed 1 inch. 

8ix 1 by 4 inches by i fed: No catting necc.ssary. 

Three I hy 1 inches b> 0 teet. Cut each into one }>ioct‘ I feci and one 1 foot 
11 inches. 

Two 1 by 4 inches by 8 feet: (hit each into one piece 5 leei and one 2 feet f) 
indies. 

One 1 ))y 4 incdich by 8 feet: Out into two pieces 2 f<‘et 1 inch (rip one to 3-iiicli 
width tor bottom slat, mir end); one 13 feet S iiu^iies. 

On<‘ i })y 4 inches by S fed: Out into one piece t feet 0 inches and one 3 fed 

1 inch. * 

Ten 1 by 4 inches 3>y 4 feet: Out each into one piece 2 fe<‘t t inch and one 1 fool 
11 inches. 

One 2 })y 2 inches by 8 f(H4: Chit into two jneces 4 feet (or make skids by rip¬ 
ping one 2* ])y 1 inches by 4 feet). 

The following long lengths will cut to good advantage and may be 
used if the short hmgths listed above are not available: 

One 3 by 4 inches 3)y 12 feet: Cut into three pieces I foot i 1 inches and three 

2 feet 1 inch. 

Three 1 by 4 inches by 32 feet: Cut each into thrc(‘ pieces \ feet. 

One 1 by 4 inches by 14 feet: (hit into two pieces 2 feet b inches, one 4 feet 
6 inclics, and two 2 feet 1 inch. 

One 1 by 4 inches by 14 foot: Cut into two pieces 5 feet and one 4 feet. 

One 1 by 4 inches by 14 feet: Cut into six pieces 2 feet 1 inch. 

One 1 by 4 inches by Xb feet: Cut into four pieces 3 foot 1 inch and one 3 feet 

8 inches. 

One 1 by 6 inches by 18 feet: Cut into eight pieces 1 foot 31 inches (for floor); 
one 2 feet I inch and rip to 3 iuchos (for bottou slat, rear end). 

One 2 by 2 inches l)y 8 feet: Out into two pieces 4 feet (or make skids by 
ripping one 2 3)y 4 inches by 4 feet). 

T. A. Cablson. 

4i4771°—28-37 
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S HEEP Improvement The foundation stock for Hic Hook of 
Demonstrated by purebred Southdown sheep, owned by (lie 
U. S. Southdowns department at Sheep Acres, Boltsville, 
Md., was selected in November, 1909, 
from the 1 liintlcyw ood tlo(‘k of BeacouHeld, (huiada. Sheep A(*r<‘s 
is a pari of Ihe United States Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm. 
At tho time the sheep were purchased the Iluntlcywood flock w^as 
owned by Cieor^re Drummond, who had made extensive importations 
of sheop from England, principally from the famous Babraham (look 
of C. K. W. Adcaiie and the Sandringham flock of the King. It w'as 
considered at that time one of the best tloeks in America. The 
selection consisted of 29 yearling ewes and a yearling ram, Babraham 
Hercules, 23701. 

This ram, as well as the ewes, was carefully seloclcd from a larae 
number and tho entire lot consisted of individuals of outstanding 
merit. While there was but little apparent diircren(‘e in the indi¬ 
vidual excellence of the owes purchased, they differed so greatly in 
their ability to transmit desired characteristics in their offspring that 
careful selection of the stock for breeding during the last 20 years 
has eliminated the offspring of all but 10 of the original 29 owes. Of 
the 49 ew os now in the breeding flock, 37, or 76 per cent, trace direcdly 
on their maternal side (o o of these 10 ewes. 

All ihe purebred vSouthdowns wovo kept at the United vStates 
Morgan Horse Farm, Middlehury, Vt , until November, 1916, when 
43 ewe lambs w^'re shipped to the United Slates Animal Husbandry 
Experiment Farm, Bcltsville, Mil. Those ew^os were eullod rigidly 
in 1916 as yearlings and were the nucleus of the flock at that farm. 
Additional ew^es were added from the Middlehury flock in 19 IS and all 
the remaining Southdowns w^ero shipped to Boltsville from Tvluldle- 
bury in 1920 to make room for a flock of experimental grade ow'os. 

Choice Ewe Lambs Replenish Flock 

In 1920 the Southdown flock at Beltsvillo cousisled of 120 breeding 
ewTS, but it bus been reduced to about 60 owes at presen I in ordei 
that experimental Hocks of the Shropshire, Hampshire, ami Uoinedalc 
breeds could be kept. vSince tho purchavse of the original Drummoml 
ewes no new ewes luue been added to the (lock The flock lias f)een 
kept replenished by the best ewe laml)s produced, about om^-fourth 
of the ow’^es in the fhx'k being replaced each year by yearlings. 

Only tlie best rams obtainable have been used as sires and e\ery 
effort has been made to maintain and improve the excellence of the 
flock. The original ram, Babraham Hercules, proved to be an ex<*ep- 
tional breeder. The next ram used to any considerable extent w'lis 
Choveley Parallel 31528, a ram showm at the Royal in England and 
one of a pen of three that took first premium at that showx Two sons 
of this ram, U. S. D A. 222, 34064, and U. S. D. A. 276, 36293, w^ere 
also used extensively in the flock These two rams WTre follow^ed by 
the ram Gatton Park, W--84 (fig. 215), bred by Jeremiah C\)lman and 
shown at the English Royal in 1921, whore he was in the first pmi of 
three yearling rams. This ram was imported that fall by Oliimnergleu 
Farms, of Cooperstowm, N. Y., from w^hich ho w'as of)iained by the 
department. 

^ This ram was first Ubod in the fall of 1922 and has been used exten¬ 
sively every year since until the fall of 1927. He has been a wonder- 
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jhi(, sil-^-Southdown ram in me i( the Dnitod xfes AnimU Husbindiv 1 xpcnmcnt I nim Belts 
Mile Md , uudsne of ruost of the e'w es nc w m tho flocl (I hot( gi iph tuktn w n ihci slip miiK) 



JjiGf 2i(i —Purebiod Southdown owes on lawn at Umttd states Animal Husbandly Expenment 

I aim, BtJtsviUe, Md 
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ful sire iuid most of the ewes now in the Hock are either liis daug-hier^ 
or his gratHldaughlors. (fig. 210.) Two sons of this nun liiive been 
used to a liiuite^l OKtent in the Hock, with very good results and a 
y<an’liug liii<d>r(al sou now in service will no doubt be extensiv'cly u.sed 
in the future to carry on the blood of this inagnifieeut sire. 

Some Show-Ring Awards 

While the de])arlinent has never competed with breeders in the 
show riiig, luunerous animals bred in the Hock have been shown with 
considerable success. Individual wethers, sold to private breeders, 
have been shown at the International Live Slock Exposition, Chi¬ 
cago, on five occasions. These live showings resulted in three grand 
championships and one other Southdown championship, while ofi 
only one occasion was the (Jovernmenl-brod wether dcfej»lo<l wilhm 
the breed. 

In 1923 a carload of purebred and grade Southdown lamhs hivd 
by the department was also made grand champion carload of lambs 
at the International ijive Stock Exposition. 

Tlie llo(dc at present is noted for the cxcellenee of its individuals 
and extreme uuifonuity. The foregoing show 3‘ecords are given merely 
as an indication of tiic superior merit which has been established 
through y('ars of careful selection and corrective matings on a basi> 
of production of sire and dam rather than on the individual excellence 
of each parent. 

(\ (}. j^OTTS. 


S HEEP Watering There are large areas of gi’aising land in 
Permits Use of the western part of the United States ttiat 
Dry Grazing Land have not been fully used for grazing pur¬ 
poses owing to the lack of an adequate 
supply of surface water, such as running streams or other natural 
watering places for livestock. !Nru(‘h of this range is of the higlie^t 
type, but has been used only to a slight extent hy liveslo<‘k, an<l tliat 
only during short periods when wuiter wuis supplied hy rain or snow. 
Witli the areas of the open ranges be<‘oining smaller, the |>rol)lein of 
dcvelopingnutural water supjdios and otherwise making water avail¬ 
able on dry ranges is of more and more importanee to the range live¬ 
stock industry. 

This pr<)l)ieiu is being studied at the IFnited States wSheei) Exp^ui- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho. The station is wxdl equippiul to 
study the w alcr requirements of range sheep on dry ranges. The s( a- 
tion range includes about 28,000 acres of somiarid grazing land, w hudi 
has a very limited supply of natural water. The uumial precipita¬ 
tion on this range runs from 6 to 16 inches, with a mean of about 13 
inches, most of which comes as snow during the winter and early 
spring. This range is of the sagebrush type, the forage cover con¬ 
sisting mainly of grass, with a few weeds and some short brow^se, but 
with no shade for the sheep. One well, 750 feet deep, has been pro¬ 
vided at the station headquarters, together with a penver pumping 
outfit, and underground concrete storage reservoirs. The w^ater table 
is very low”, making w'cll drilling expensive. It is considenul tliat 
water can be hauled to outlying points on tlie range at a low'or cost 
than that of drilling additional wells. 
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Water Requirements of Sheep 

Sheep will use snow (fig. 217) for water when it is oa ailable, and 
during cool periods in the spring wJieu forage is sueeuh^iit and tliejc 
are occasional showers or heavy dews, sheej) require \ eiy little water, 
(^ool periods in the fall with heavy frosts also rediH‘e their water 
requii‘eincuts. But duilng dry, wanii periods in tlie late spring and 
early fall W’hen the forage is dry and beginning to cure, or is eared, 
water must be supplied daily. Under aveiago conditions about 3 
(juarls to a gallon of water is required each day per ew e with lamb at 
side on green feed, while about the same amount is requij*ed for a diy 
ewe on diy feed in the fall. Under abnormally dry conditions when 
the sheep must travel over a long, dusty trail to water, as much as 1J 2 
gallons of water may be required daily. 



FiO. 217.—A band ol shoop gia/iu« lowuid Ibo two snowdufls in tlio ba<‘kKt(mnd hliwn will oixt 
biiow w hon w.ittM IS not ovailubhi 


In order to water these sheep properly during diy periods, several 
permanent, outlying water stations have been const ruck'd. Each 
station (tig. 218) consists of a 0,4()()-gallon, closed, concrete reservoir 
and a concrete trough. Those troughs are from 150 to 180 feet in 
length and they have capacities varying from 1,450 to 2,250 gallons 
each. The water stations are so situated that they can bo filled fj-om 
the hillsides during storms and when snows aro melting in the spring. 
Roads have been cleared so that water can be hauled to them from 
the reservoirs at headquarters as required. 

Tank Wagons Also Used 

These permanent water stations aro used mainly when the sheep 
are in large bands duiiug prolonged dry periods. Water is provided 
at remote points on tho range that can not be reached fj'ora the por- 
manent water stations, by movable tanks and troughs, tluis conserv¬ 
ing tho range near the permanent water stations. This praotico also 
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affords full utilization of some of the more inaccessible areas and is 
helpful in that it avoids overgrazing the areas near the water sta¬ 
tions. Ranges which arc so rough as to be inaccessible to tank wagons 
aie Used during storms or when snow is available. 

The coubervation of flood waters and snowdrifts opens up areas to 

i grazing which otherwise could not be utilized. Natural reservoirs 
lave been constructed by throwing a rim of earth around a small 
natural basin which has a solid rock bottom. The useful period of 
snowdrifts can be prolonged by fencing them to eliminate trampling 
by the sheep, by covering the drift with a layer of straw 4 to 6 inches 
deep to retard melting, and by placing a trough below the drift to 
catch the snow water as it melts. 



unent conci(*te watei sstatwni at the I lUted btntes Sheep Exponznent btation Note 
condition of the Xuiage neai the watei tioufih Too often the i ingo is oveigia/etl 
uianent vt atei mg places 


By developing the supply of natural surface water and carefully 
conser\ing it, and by providing artificial means of supplying water, 
when water is not otherwibO available, many dry ranges can bo suc¬ 
cessfully utilized by sheep. 

W. A. Dekkcku. 


S HEEPMEN Can Cut Sanitation is a highly important factor 
Lambing Losses by in sheep production, especially vith re- 
Good Sanitation gard to the prevention and control of 
disease. The effects of good and poor 
sanitation are readily seen in connection with early shed lambing as 
practiced in many parts of the range country and wherever sheep have 
been maintained on the same ground for a period of yeai‘s. 

When lambing sheds and corrals are new and on clean ground 
serious losses are unusual, but with tlie continued use of the sheds 
year after year the losses gradually increase until in many cases they 
become excessive. It is noteworthy also that heavy losses caused 
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by the infections may be sustained at times whether the sheds and 
eorraLs arc new or old. 

The use of reasonable, sanitary precautions, such as eleaninji; and 
disinfeeling the sheds, cleaning and plowing corrals, and providing 
drainage, geiu^rally eliminates niost of the danger. When proper 
diainage can not. be ])r<jvid(‘d it is best to jxiove the she'^s and corrals 
to clean, <lry ground. 


Use Clean Lambing Sheds 

Temporary lambing sheds, built of light frame material and covej*ed 
with etinvas, are extensively used in sections where the snowfall is 
not excessive. These sheds are ideal from a sanitary standpoint, as 
the canvas is removed as soon as lambing is over, allowing full ])enefit 
from the sunshine to the interior of the slied d uring the entire summer, 
and if it becomes necessary they are easily moved. 

The use of the lambing corrals by sheep or other classes of livestock 
during the remainder of the year increases the danger of infection. 
Building lambing sheds in connetdion with old corrals lias often 
caused heavy losses of young lambs. During w^et, stormy weatlier 
or when the ground is tliawing out, various infections arc especially 
liable to liecoine prevalent. 

Navel infection is probably the most common condition found in 
lambing sheds. The disease appears within a few days after birth 
and may be manifest in the form of joint ill. The joints of the legs 
becorno stiff and sw'^ollon and often contain pus, or, when necrosis 
infection is present, the liver becomes affected, exhibiting yellow, 
necrotic areas of varying sizes. In either case t he lambs stop nursing, 
lie down most of the time, and usually die within a few days. vSore 
mouth of nccrolie stomatitis will often dev<‘l()p under similar cireuni- 
staneos and may spread to the teats and udders of tlie ewes. 

Ordinary sanitary measures will usually lessen the occurrence of 
navel infection and sore mouth in lambs and also help to control these 
diseases after they develop* 

Lambs from Weak Ewes Contract White Scours Readily 

Infectious diarrluui, or white scours, is another infectious disease 
of lambs associated with poor sanitation. It often occurs in lambing 
sheds coiUK'cted with feed yards that have been used for fattening 
purposes. The iidVelion is obtained from the soiled teats and uddei* 
of the ewo wdien the lamb first nurses atid becomes more prevalent 
during wet, stormy weather. The disease usmdiy develops within 
from 18 to 36 hoiu's after birth and is gencn-ally fatal. Lambs from 
weak, undeniourislied owes sf'cm more susceptible to infectious diar¬ 
rhea than those from strong, healthy animals, but where the sanitary 
conditions are unfavorable the disease may develop at any time, 
causing losses of 10 per cent or more, in many cases. 

Septic metritis, or mliammation of the uterus, is an infectious disease 
affecting owes soon after lambing, and is manifested by high fever, 
frequent straining, a vaginal discharge, and rapid prostration. It 
usually follows abortion or difficult parturition, but where sufficient 
sanitary precaution is not taken, the disease may spread, by contact 
with infected pens, to ewes that have lambed nonnally. Treatment 
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is seldom satisfactory, as the affected animals usually die. The most 
practicable moans of control consists in the thorough cleaning and 
clisiiifcction of the lambing sheds and the small pens in which the 
e\\os are kept for the first three or four days after lanibing, as w ell as 
all ecpiipment used in handling ewes. Infected animals should be 
isolated, all carcasses destroyed, and a strict system of saniiatiou 
followed during the renuiindcr of the lambing period. 

Old Corrals Increase Losses from Tetanus 

Tetanus (iockja^\) is becoming more prevalent ui the I'ango country, 
causing losses in lambs following docking and castration. Early 
lambs are usually docked before they are turned on the range, and 
when clean corrals are used infection rarely follows. Wlu'ro ewe> 
are lambed on the range it is generally customary to drive the bands 
to some centrally located corral for docking. TIumt corrals arc often 
used for shearing, branding, dipping, and for separating the owes and 
lambs in the fall, and usually contain an accumulation of (illli and 
manure from years of use. The use of these old corrals has caiise<l 
considerable loss from tetanus at various times. Such places should 
be discarded in favor of temporary docking corrals built on clean 
ground. 

The habit of sheep, like other classes of livestock, is to seek shade 
and seclusion during the middle of the day in summer to avoid th(‘ 
heat and flies. There is a fly (Oc.s#i/.s* orev) vvhich attacks sheep in 
summer, depositing its larvae on tlio edges of the animals’ nostrils, 
from which point they migrate to the sinuses of the liea<l, where 
they complete their development. Through instinct sheep will 
bunch up with their heads together and their noses near the ground 
whenever this fly is present. During dry weather this action results 
ill the stirring up of considerable dust. 

Ample Shade Desirable for Sheep 

When sheep are on the range the ground is UMinlly clean and tlie 
dust causes very little inconvenience, but when they are being main¬ 
tained on ranches the favorite shade is often around old buildings and 
sheds in the barnyard vvhere the dust consists priiudpally of manure 
and is impregnated wdth various organisms capable of prodmung at 
least a local irritation of the respiratory tract. This condition 
accounts for a great deal of the catarrh and nasal discharge that arc 
common in ranch sheep, and in some cases has resulted in eonsidci*ahl(‘ 
loss from mechanical pneumonia. The results are usually worse 
w’here there is insufllcient shade to accommodate all the sheep, as 
those on the outside wdll continually crowd to get in, and in this way 
keep the entire Mnd in commotion. Young, w^ll-fed rams are siili- 
ject to this condition, as some are always ready to start a fight wlicn 
ever they bimch up. 

Losses from this source can be avoided by providing shade on clean 
ground devoid of dust, or, when old corrals and sheds must be used 
they should be kept as clean as possible. Bedding the shading places 
with clean straw is a cheap and effective way of keeping the dust 
down, but it should be changed occasionallj" as it becomes eoutamh 
Rated, 
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Sheep, although not subject to many of the general, infectious 
diseases of animals, arc susceptible to local infections, and much 
trouble can be avoided by following a roasouable system of sanitation 
in then management and control 

W. T. IIxjPFMAJsr. 


S IZE of Farms Is an Unless a business is a failure, it is 
Important Factor in evident that the larger the business the 
Standards of Living gr('ater the returns, otlnu' things being 
equal. There are variations from faiui 
to farm in one or another of tliosc factors which go to make up a faun 
business, and no two farms arc alike in every respect. But in spite 
of this the results from studies in several localities of the United 
States have shown that the one-third of the farms in each locality 
having the largest-sized l)usiuess have averaged limes as laisio 
lalnir incomes as the oiK'-third having ihe sinallest-si^ed busim '•t. 
(Fig. 219.) 


LABOR INCOME 



Tio. 219 —Siuull income!) go iiiib hmiiU Inrm busmoBi), ami largo lucoffios nitb lurgn lam busmm 


A good 80-acve coni and hog farm in central Indiana had a $7.57 
labor income for an average of eight years; a 12()-acro farm, 
a IGO-acre farm, $1,632; and a 240-acro farm, $2,3156. A good ap])le 
farm in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, with 25 acres of bearing 
orchard, averaged $988 labor income for live years; one with 50 acres 
of bearing orchard, $1,878, and one with 75 acres, $3,785. Down in 
Polk County, Fla., a good citrus-fruit farm with 9 acres of bearing 
grove rotiu-ned a six-year average labor income of $1,420; one with 
18 acres, $2,430; and one with 27 acres, $4,990. In the Palouso 
country of Idaho and Washington, where wheat is the principal crop, 
a farm with 80 acres of wheat made a throe-year average labor 
income of $254; one with 140 acres, $536; and one with 280 acres, 

$i,oeo. 

These examples illustrate that as size of business increases, labor 
income goes up. This is generally true wherever the locality, and 
whatever the typo of fanning, provided it.is not an. unusually bad year. 
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The example^ also iiliastrale that size of business is not ne(‘e^sarily the 
number of acres of land in the farm. Of two farms in a given lo(‘ality, 
each with the same number of acres, one may have a much lai‘g<u* 
business than the other by using more of the land for crops, by grow¬ 
ing more intensive crops, or by keeping tnore livestock. A few a<‘res 
of tru(‘k crops or of fruit may represent as large a business as many 
more acres of grain and hay crops; or a few high-producing dairy cow s, 
or a few hundred chickens, as large a business as many more animals 
of the general livestock fariiiing type. In some instances the number 
of acres of land in the farm is a good measure of size of business; in 
others the number of aeres of crops is better; in some the number of 
dairy cows or of hens is better; and in others the number of acres of 
bearing orchard or grove. 

Limits to Size of Farms 

To emphasize the importance of a the size of farm business is not to 
recommend that a large-sized business l)e conducted on every fai^m 
nor that all farmers have very large acreages of land, for (here are 
limits to the size of the farm business that a given man has the ability 
to operate. 

There are many farms in the country with a business too small 
reasonably to expecd a return sufficiently large to support a farm 
family w’-ell. If a reasonably high standard of living is to he attained 
on these farms, the size of the business is of utmost importan(*e, 
unless there is some other source of income. Out of a group of 50 
farms in a locality in middle Tennessee the business was so small that 
the receipts from 48 of them averaged loss than, $1,000 in 1925, and 
after deducting the expenses of operating the farm, 40 of them netted 
loss than $500 each for the living and other expenses of the farm 
family. The receipts from 190 of a group of 300 farms in the hills of 
southeastern Ohio were less than $1,000 each in 1920 and after sub¬ 
tracting the expenses of operating the farm, 179 of them netted less 
than $500 for living and other expenses. To the fanners on such 
farms as are represented by these groups an increase in size of business 
is to be espe<‘ially recommended. 

The size of b\isinoss may be increased by buying or renting more 
land. Tins is soinelimes necessary but not always advisable. In a 
group of 22 farms in a locality in middle Tennessee with fewer acres 
of land in crops than on more sueeessful neighboring farms, 14 could 
have reached the crop acreage of the more successful ueighl>oring 
farms without buying or renting more land; some by utilizing tin' 
available idle crop land; some by using a little of the pasture Tarnl; 
and some by eloariug some brush land that was not prodiK'iug much 
at the time. 

In addition to increasing the acreage of crops without buying or 
renting more land, the size of business may be increased by : 

(1) Growing crops requiring more labor, or following a more inten¬ 
sive form of farming. A farmer in the hills of southeastern Ohio 
increased the size of his business by having a few acres in apple orchard 
from which he sold on the average $50 of apples per acre each year. 
A farmer in central Indiana increased the size of his business by grow¬ 
ing a few acres of canning-house tomatoes. 

(2) Adding more livestock sometimes beyond the point that the 
farm itself will support them. A dairy farmer in eastern Penusyl- 
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vania increased the size of his business l)y a(kliu<r a few more good 
cows and buying feed in addition to whatlio could raise. 

(3) Doing work outside the farm. A iarnu']' in the hills of st)Uih- 
eastcru Ohio with a limited amount of laud increased the size of his 
business by doing some team work in oil liclds, and another by w orking 
on the roads. 

Thus there is usually an opportunity in some w ay, in every locality, 
for many of the farmers whose business is vc'ry small to increase it to 
a size large enough to oxiicct a reasonably fair return f<ir tin' larmer 
and his family, and thereby raise the standard of their living. 

11. W. IIawtiiohne. 


S OIL Acidity Helps That many soils exhibit a tendency to 
Some Plants; Others become sour or acid in reaction is 
Require Alkalinity widely recognized, and the use of lime 
to render the soil neutral or alkaline 
has become practically universal. With the development of con¬ 
venient methods for measuring soil reaction during the past ten 
years, however, evidence has been accumulating that our crop plants 
may differ considerably in their response to the reaction of the soil. 
While some admittedly give the best yield or the best quality of crop 
on neutral or on slightly alkaline soils, others do bettor on soils which 
are distinctly or even strongly acid. Since crop plants grown on 
soils which are unsuited to them produce inferior crops, it is evident ly 
a matter of considerable importance to ascertain the soil reaction 
preferences of the various plants, and to grow each in the soil best 
suited to its needs. 

Various methods for stiidying the reaction preferences of a given 
plant may be used. Seedlings may be grown in jars of nutrient 
solution or in pots of soil of different degrees of acidity and alkalinity. 
Comparison of the crops from these seedlings will indicate the kind 
of soil most suited to each crop plant. It is preferable, however, to 
grow the plant under actual field conditions in soils which resemble 
one another closely in all respects other fhan reaction, noting the 
dogj'eo of acidity or alkalinity of the soil on which the best crops are 
obtained. 

The most elaborate stiidy of any plant from the soil reaction 
stand|)oint thus far made is that on the sugar beet by O, Arrhenius. 
He determined the reaction of about 7t),0t)0 soil samples from 15,001) 
beet fields in Sweden, and found the ma.xinuim yield as well as the 
highest sugar content to be produced where the soils showed an 
active alkalinity of 1 to 4 |>arts per 10,000,000 (expressed by him 
logarithmically, as pH 7.1 to 7.6). On the other hand, in Germany 
Trdnel found the best yield of sugar beets in soils with an active 
acidity of zero to 10 parts per 10,000,000 (pll 6 to 7). Although 
there appears to be a definite contradiction in these results, the 
reactions in both cases are so nearly neutral that for practical pur¬ 
poses the optimum soil reaction for the sugar beet may be taken as 
neutrality. Since similar lack of agreement appears among the 
work of different investigator on other crops, final conclusions can 
as yet bo drawn on the soil-reaction preferences of very few. The 
reactions in 25 cases aro given in Table 15. 
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S OIL Bacteria of With the breaking up of winti'r and the 
Two Main Groups hegiiming of warm s])ring weather, eounl- 
Fix Air Nitrogen less billions of bacteria in every pound 
of soil start to grow and multiply. It 
is this development in the spring, and the continued growth of these 
bacteria during the summer and fall, that interest the soil bacte¬ 
riologist and are of economic importance to the farmer. It is gen¬ 
erally known that wdthout the agencies of decay, life on the earth 
would soon bo impossible, and that only through the continued 
breaking down of nitrogenous material and the building u() of soluble 
nitrates are most plants able to grow and ^l^ni^h food for man and 
other animals hlost arable soil is deficient in nitrogen, especially 
if it has been cropped. It is therefore important in this day of 
axitomotive power and lessening (juantities of farmyard manures to 
know how the supply of nitrogen in the soil may he replenished 
through the action of bacteria, and what they do with the nitroeen 
to make it available for higher plants. 

Combining the nitrogen of the air into compounds for the building 
up of proteias within the bodies of certain microorganisms is called 
nitrogen fi-vation by organisms. That is, the nitrogen of the air 
becomes organic matter through the agency of the microorganisms. 
There are tw'O main groups of bacteria w'hich arc able to do this 
very difficult work (difficult for man to accomplish even with his 
large factory, expensive ecpiipment, and great electrical power), 
those which live w'ithin higher plants for mutual benefit (symbiosis) 
and those which live free in the soil. 
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Nodule-Forming Bacteria 


Most oonsspicuous of the syinbiotio bacteria and inoht important 
to the fanner are those which form nodules on the roots of ]ep:umes, 
such as alfalfa, clo\er, and beans. In oxchanj^o for sus^ai'S and other 
foods which they obtain from the legume, the bacteria which live 
in the nodules give to the plant the nitrogen which has been taken 
from the air. If the soil is rich in nitrogen, the bacteria may use 
the soil nitrogen instead of that in the air. In this case no special 
benefit could bo expected from growing the legume; whereas in the 


other case the nitrogen 
in the soil remained 
there and more is added 
from the air. 

Whether legumes 
have nodules on theii 
roots can be seen by 
carefully digging up (not 
pulling) the plant and 
j emoving the soil. (Fig. 
1220.) If nodules are 
not found, it means 
either that the propei 
bacteiia were not pres¬ 
ent in the soil or that 
soil conditions have 
made them in active. In 
the fii’st case the ])roper 
bacteria for th at logunic 
may be supplied by 
arlilioial cultures or 
brought over in soil from 
another field where nod¬ 
ules have been pro¬ 
duced. In the second 
case, liming or other 
treatment is noccssaiy 
to correct the unfavor¬ 
able s(»il conditions. 

'flic froo-living nitro¬ 
gen-fixing bacteria of 
tho soil obtain their 



l<i<. 22U Noiiuli OH SOS hwm loolh whuh have bwii fouued l»v 
IbictoiussUuU supply tUo plant with lutiogou lukoa fiom tho tur 


carbonaceous (sugar) and mineral foods from tho soil, and their 
nitrogen from tho air. A demonstration of the activity of these 
organisms is not so simple as in the case of the nodule organisms, 
but it nevertheless goes on in soils which are not acid and which 
contain the necessary carbonaceous food. (Fig. 221, A.) Moat 
farmers know that if a soil “rests” it becomes richer. Though the 
cause may not he evident, they should realize that in the surface soil 
are innumerable bacteria and other organisms which are growring, 
dying, and transforming tho inert plant-food elements into avail¬ 
able forma. 
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Bacteria Which Transform Nitrogen 

The organic matter added to the soil as farmyard manure, green 
plants, crop residues, or other wastes are decoiuposed inore or less 
rapidly, depending on the substance and soil conditions. The 
mtrogenoiis portion of this material is attacked by several groups of 
soil bacteria and other micu'oorganipis, resulting in the production 
of ammonia. Under normal conditions this never accumulates in a 
soil. It remains until the nitrifying bacteria oxidize it to nitrate, 
and as this process is continuous and rather slow, accumulation occurs 
only with the nitrates. This seldom happens, for in addition to 
plants most soil bacteria will use nitrates to build up protein in their 
bodies, which is later transformed into ammonia and then slowly 
back to nitrate. Probably much nitrate is saved by the bacteria 
in this way, which would otherwise loach out of the soil and be lost. 
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Fig, 221 —Soil bacteria as they appear under the micioscope w hen heavily Sitame<i V, li ee-iivmj? 

nitiogen hving bacteria (Azotobactci); B, cellulose-destroying bactena (^. 


Other Beneficial Soil Bacteria 

Ail straw and other plant materiixl added to a soil are attacked h.y 
soil inioroorganiaras. Alucli of this material is traiisforiucd into car¬ 
bon dioxide. The remainder is probably used for the growth of the 
organism. (Fig. 221, B.) Baetcjia and molds are very active in 
breaking down this plant material, but in doing this they require 
soluble nitrogen in the form of ammonia or nitrates. They arc tlien 
in competition with the crop plants for nitrogen, if there is cellulose 
present to be destroyed. Being smaller and more active, the bac¬ 
teria can easily steal the nitrogen, leaving the crop to sufler for want 
of nitrogen. 

There are many other kinds of soil bacteria. Some of them have 
special functions, whereas othem do not, or their function is not yet 
known. Whether they appear important, every soil microorganism 
has its effect upon others. What this effect is and how to control 
soil processes presents problems for scientific investigation, which 
can be solved only after many years of painstaking research. 

NATH.i.Nr R. Smith. 
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S OIL Erosion Takes Soil ciosioa takes Ironi the iaiincis’ 
$200,000,000 Yearly ])oeko(s an annual toll of at least 
from U. S. Farmers 1200,000,000. This is a modest esti¬ 
mate based on the analysis of the prin¬ 
cipal soil typos throughout the Nation and the amount of material 
washed out of fields, idle lands, and pastures, and earned out <o sea 
by the ri\ers or deposited on lower slopes, in stream channels, and 
o\er alluvial bottoms where it is not needed and olten does i^ieat 
damage. The amount of sediments annually cairied into the (Uilf 
by the Mississippi River alone amounts to 428,000,000 tons. In addi¬ 
tion, 270,000,000 tons of dissolved matter are transported to tide¬ 
water every year. Certainly very much more than twice this amount 
is deposited en route to the oceans every year. 

It has been estimated that our farms sulfer a yearly net loss of 
5,900,000,000 pounds of plant-food elements removed by (‘rops. 
More than twenty times this quantity is removed l)y erosion oaeh 
year. In addition to this enormous w'aste other things should be 
taken into consideration—the expensive eumulati\e effect of the in¬ 
creasing difficulty of cultivation occasioned by the removal of the 
mellow top soil, the ri<*hest part of the fields, the need for more and 
more fertilizer material to enrich the exposed raw subsoil material, 
and the taxes paid on land wdiich has been abandoned because of 
soil poverty brought about by this master thief, erosion. 

Rain water that falls upon improteeted sloping areas takes away a 
part of the soil. Even the gentle showers of springtime, that fall 
softly tipon budding foliage, do not neglect the ultimate mission of 
rain water to level down the face of the earth. The elements of 
plant food that arc taken out of the soil by crops can be restored in 
the form of manure and fertilizer, but erosional waters take away, 
not only the plant-food elements but the soil, which can not be 
restored. • 

Next time you find yourself in a rural district after a dowmpour, 
you will see, if you look, water speeding away to the i-ivers and oceans, 
not ciystal (dear, but muddied to dun, yellow, or red, according to the 
color of the soil of the lo<‘ality. This color is caused ])y the soil 
material w^ieli has been washed off the land, mainly from cultivated 
fields. Even in arid regions, erosion is <lestroying fertile valley ai’eas 
and valuable ovei*graz<'(l mountain sl()j)es. 

A Difficult Problem 

Erosion is tbe most didieult problem of soil juanagoment which 
confronts the farmers on most of the rolling lands of the United States. 
It is a very serious ])r<)blem, also, with millions of acres of ranch land. 

Much of this waste takes place so gradtiaUy by that process of 
washing known as sheet erosion that the farmer scarcely notices it 
while it is going on. Even when the soil has been planed down to 
infertile raw clay, with spots of bedrock showing in the fields, he 
frequently ascribes his rod need yields to soil exhaustion; and either 
abandons the field or continues to acquiesce with the impoverishing 
bonds imposed by unrestrained rain water. 

The more spectaculai* form of washing is that which gouges out 
gullies and ravines, in some places to depths exceeding 100 feet. Not 
less than 10,000,000 acres of formerly cultivated land have been 
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permanently destroyed by erosion in this country^ and more than 
3,000,000 acres of rich bottom lands have been irreparably damaged 
or ruined l)y the deposition of sand and gravel, and by increased 
swampiness due to the choking of drainage ways by erosional debris. 

Loss from Preventable Gullying 

In a single county of the Piedmont plateau, 90,000 acres of formerly 
cultivated land had to be classed as nonarable, rough gullied laiid 
because of gullying that canid have been pro voided. A survey in 
another (‘ounty of the coastal plains revealed more than 70,000 acres 
of land that have been similarly despoiled. In the great region of 
brown loam soils (loess soils) along the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, farming has been largely abandoned in the uplands of some 
entire counties, because of the gullying. In the arid Sou tins est, 1,000 
acres of onetime fine grazing land, where grew the ricdi grama grasses, 
were destroyed by gullying that had its beginning in a prairie-dog 
town. Thousands of other devastated dry-land areas, where the 
washing began in cattle trails, roadways, and diversion dit<*hes, are 
to be seen in that region. 

It is the slower form of washing, however, that is doing the most 
damage. This process of land depreciation is going on in nearly 
every agricultural county in the central and vsouthorn parts of the 
country, and is causing largo losses on some soils in the more north¬ 
erly and westerly zones. Some soils are more siisc'eplible to erosion 
than others because of their peculiar physical make-up, CJenerally, 
the silt loams and “plastic clays are exceedingly vulnerable in tliis 
respect, and most of those soils that have unstable bods of sandy 
or silty material or soft rotten rock beneath layers of clay, cut to 
pieces badly if not protected by terraces, grass, or forest cover. 
The shale lands usually succumb rapidly where they have been 
cultivated long on unprotected slopes whose gradient exceeds 4 or 5 
per cent. In some parts of the Central States as much as 18 inches 
of soil have been worn away by slow, sheet erosion on fertile silt 
loam that was brought under cultivation less than two generations 
ago. In the Appalachian Plateau some of the smoothest shale and 
sandstone soil (Uekalb soil) has lost from 4 to 14 imdies of lopboil 
in fields where the forest stumps hav^c not yet rotted away. 

The Scourge of the Fields 

The human tragedies these devastated areas and severely impov(M‘- 
ished fields could tell will l)e remembered in many instamVs only by 
the monuments of gullies and ravines and w^astes'of weeds and l>rusii 
left to mar the landscape. 

With our vast land resources we have given little thought to soil 
conservation. We have been too busy with other things. Tlie 
problem has now become a national menace. We must do very 
much more than we have been doing to save our farming and grazing 
lands. There is immediate necessity for a tremendous awakening to 
action. Many millions of acres that are being farmed really repre¬ 
sent forest lands and should bo used for gx'owing tiuxber and grass 
only. Most of the rolling lands that are being used conlinuously 
for crops should be terraced to cheek erosion. Increased hmmis 
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supply in the soil from hetter crop rotations will prove en’cetive on 
certain soils to chock erosion. Other lands will surely bo ruinetl if 
they are not terraced. In some localities tlie farmers hav'c been 
very active with the building of land-saving terra(‘es; but the a<divity 
needs to be in<*reased and spread out on a vastly huger scale, fn the 
region north of the latitude of northern Oklahoma ami Tennessee, 
terra(‘es are seldom although n<H‘d for them is (^xc(‘edingly great. 
Millions of farmers liav(' never seen a hillside terrace. 

Need for Research and Demonstration 

On some class(*s of land w^e do not yet know' just w'hat type of ter¬ 
race will succeed best. We know that these embankinents for (‘beck¬ 
ing the. llow^ of run-off water, and consequently its cutting effect, 
have failed in some instances. There is need for vesiaireh w'ork to 
ascertain the cause of the difficulty. Probal)ly terraces on certain 
kinds of land will re((iiire very careful adjustment to sloj>es, or 
special features of construction, or reinforcement witli a cov(U’ of 
grass or shrubs or vines. Wo do not know', but w'o must learn as 
quickly as ])ossiblc. 

It must 1)0 remembered that the soil material w'hich is taken out 
of li(‘lds and eai'ried dowm the streams does not lessen the volume of 
stream water hut increases it very materially. If the soil material 
is kept in the fields and on the ranges wdiere it belongs (and jiiost of 
it can be kept there), wo will do much to reduce the niena(‘e of floods, 
for the protected slopes will not only hold l)H(*k soil material hut 
wdll store more water in the stibsoil for summer use of tilled crops 
and range grasses. 

Every loyal citizen of the Nation should do soinothing t(> lielp 
lessen this tremendous evil of soil erosion by talking about it, by 
building torra<‘es and dams, by planting grassc^s and trees on the 
unstable soils and sloping areas, and by reducing the number of live¬ 
stock carried on the overgrazed areas. Will you not go out and do 
something that may contribute to the conservation of our soils? 

H. JI. Bknnktt. 

S OIL Moisture is an Praetu^all^y every farmer wdio lias tilled 
Important Factor in soils ranging from sands to (days knows 
the Tillage of Land that some can be plow ed and cultivated 
equally well when wet or dry, wdiereas 
others must bo worked wh<m their moisture content is just right in 
order to i)ui them into good physical condition. lie also knows tliat 
sometimes a soil should he harrowed immediately after plowing; at 
other times a few hours after plowing; or again, perhaps, after the 
next rain. But just what it is that makes soils behave in this way 
is not w'oll knowm. 

The soil property chiefly responsible for this behavior is granu¬ 
lation. Granulation may be observed by examining with a micro¬ 
scope a small sample of fine soil material whetted thoroughly with 
water. ^ The tiny soil particles can be moved about until the free 
water is nearly gone. At this point the coutraeding w’atcr lilius 
begin to pull the soil grains into groups, forming soil granul(‘S. It 
is in this manner, W'hen the soil has a certain moisture content and 
84771®-~2S- 
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is dryins;, that the formation of a granular or crummy slnicture 
takes place in the field. At this same moisture content, crumbly 
soil material has its greatest volume and can be most easily pene¬ 
trated \vith a sharp-pointed tool. Crops grow best whea t lie soil has 
this amount of moisture. Tnfact, this particular quantity of mois¬ 
ture has such a great inQuence on the physical condition of a soil 
that it has been gi\cn a name—the critical or optimum moisture 
content. This amount varies with ditferent soils, being least for 
sandy soils and greatest for heavy clays. 

The changes in graniilation which take place with changing 
miantities of moisture may be seen by taking a spadeful of friable 
day loam, wetting it, working it into a plastic mass, and alloving it 
to dry. It soon forms a hard, almost stony, limp) which, if left in 
the field for a few weeks, or perhaps months, will swell somehat 
and then crumble readily to pieces. 

Changing of the Soil Structure 

In this experiment the structure of the soil material was first 
changed from granular to single grain by wetting it sufficiently to 
ffll the larger pore spaces with water, so that when the mass was 
worked the individual particles ‘wxu-e moved oyer each other and the 
original crumbs were destroyed. Although this change was quickly 
and easily made, it required the slow processes of nature to restore 
the granular structure to the puddled soil material. Kepeated wot¬ 
ting and drying, with corresponding yolunio changes, finally devel¬ 
oped a crummy structure. This action could have been hastened 
by breaking the lump when it contained the optimum amount of 
moisture. 

From this simple experiment some of the relationships of tillage 
to soil stioicture and moisture can be readily understood. First, it 
may be observed that a sandy soil which does not have a crummy 
structure can be worked about as well when it is wot as when it is 
dry. Light loams have enough fine material in them to give thmn 
a slight granular structure. They may be worked satisfacdorily 
under a wide range of moisture condition ami easily kept in good 
tilth. In the heavier soils, in which eiu^h ouneo of material iiiay 
consist of billions of millions of tiny particles, granulation should 
be highly developed. These soils can not bo tilled under so vide a 
range of moisture condition as the loams. However, if a heavy or 
clayey soil is veil supplied with organic matter and lime, it <‘an be 
plowed and cultivated under both wetter and dryer eoudilions than 
if it were poor in organic matter and lime. 

Puddling in Heavy Soils 

Single-grain structure is undesirable in heavy soils, When they 
are hard and compact the soil moisture evaporates more a*apidly, 
aeration is inadequate, plant roots have difficulty in penetrating the 
soil mass, and crops may be seriously injured by a short drought. 
As rain water can not readily penetrate such a soil, much water, and 
soil loo perhaps,^ may be lost in surface run-off. It is only when soils 
are wet that soil structure can be changed from granular to single 
grain. Plowing a soil when too wet causes such a change, because 
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the bending and twisting of the lurrow slice as it is imced over tlie 
moldboard produces a \ery eirectu’e rubbing and sliding inovoinent 
which destroys the soil crumbs. Ileav'} rains also destroy the sod 
crumbs, and puddle the surface layer of ouUuatcd land. Wlien 
such a soil becomes dry the finest soil particles bind the soil mass so 
firmly that, if the soil is worked in this condition, clodding results. 
When one sees a soil in a lumpy condition, as shown in Figure 222, 
he may be sure of twm tilings: (1) Either the soil had been worked at 
soinetiino when it w^as too wet, or (2) it had been plowed when too 
dry alter it had been puddled by rains or by the trampling of live¬ 
stock when very w^et. 

In order to develop and maintain a desirable crummy structure, 
heavy soils should be tilled at or a little below the condition of opti¬ 
mum moisture, the moisture content at winch granulation occuis. 



I Hi. 222 -ThiN soil, .iltw boiiin pinhiUMl by mins, w is plovieil wlion it w is too dry Now tho 
runner must c\{»on(l mmh Uboi iml lumtu to piodmo igooil boti 


228.) When a soil is pUnvod at tins moisture content or wliore 
drier, it should bo harrowed veiy soon afterward when the lumps can 
easily be broken. Soincliinos a soil may be wet enough to leave a 
glazed surface as a rc'iult of Hs passing over the moldboard, but the 
ri'inainder of the furi’ow slice may be in good physical condition. 
In this case harrowing, if done after a few hours to allow a slight 
reduction in the moisture content of the glazed suj'face layer, should 
not only produce a gootl seed bed but also conserve the soil moisture. 
A dry plowed soil in a hai'd lumpy condition should be harrowed after 
the next rain when it contains the right amount of moisture 

Other Factors in Good Tilth 

There are other things which aid in tlie development of good tilth. 
Freezing is hel})fnl. So, too, is lime which helps soil material to 
form into crumbs. Even moi'C olTectivc is organi(‘ maltor Farmers 
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sometimes fmd that when it is too wet to plow stubble land they can 
plow an adjoining sod field, because of the presence in the soil of 
many fine grass roots. The “buckshot” clay soils of the lower 
Mississippi Valley which can bo plowed while wet without serious 
harm, have a high content of both lime and organic matter. Iloceutly, 
in plowing an apparently uniform Hold, some English soil physicists 



'Fid. 22} —"SV Ucn plowmg is done at a time when the soil contains the light amount of moisture, the 

best seed bed results 

observed that the force required to draw the plow decreased greatly 
in a certain pai’t of the field. It was found that chalk (a form of lime) 
had been applied to this portion of the field over 20 years before. 

L. B. Olmsti-vi). 


S oils as Well as The soil docs more to fertiliz:<>r than was 
Plants React to dreamt of in the old fertilizer philosophy. 
Fertilizers Used Soil and fertilizer c.xperiments of recent 
years have shown that the soil is not to hi' 
regarded as a receptacle which merely holds fertilizer until it is needed 
by the crop. It seems rather that the sod. as well as the plant has 
an “appetite” or affinity for fei-tdizcrs. As soon as fertilizers aro 
applied, the soil starts changing the materials that have been care¬ 
fully prepared by the fertihzer manufacturer and what the crop gets 
is laigely affected by the activities within the soil. 

A great deal of study is needed before all the reactions that take 
place between soils and fertilizer materials are known, but exact 
kuowledgo of these reactions will evidently do much towards improv¬ 
ing fertilizer practice. At the present time more is known of the 
net I’esults of these reactions than of the reactions themselves. It 
is known, for instance, that rock phosphate gives good results as 
compared with superphosphate (acid phosphate) on some soils but 
poor results on others, that liming within certain limits may bo highly 
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beneficial, whereas excessive liming may be injurious, that fertilizers 
which have the same composition but whi(*h are compounded of 
different ingredients often give cpiite different results, and that differ¬ 
ent plant food elements show wudely different losses in drainage 
water. Probably some of these fa(‘ts will he better understood as a 
result of studies that have recently been made of the (iue clay material 
in soils. 

Changes Due to Colloids 

It s<Huns tluit the fine <‘lay material of the soil, usually called 
^^‘olloid,’' is respotisible for most of the changes that take place in 
fertilizers, except those that are brought about by the a(‘tivity of 
the soil microorgaiiLsms. The larger soil parti(‘les are comparatively 
inert. JTho colloidal material shows little affinity for chloride, sul¬ 
phate, and nitrate; hence these fertilizer oonstitutents are subje<‘t 
to considerable losses in regions w'horo the rainfall is heavy. Ou 
the other hand reaetions take plaeo between the colloids and other 
(basic) fertilizer coiisiitutents, such as sodium, potavssiuin, and 
ammonium. These reactions are of the excliange or “swapping” 
type. Thus, if the colloid takes up some of the potassium of a 
fertilizer, it releases to tlie soil wuiler an equivalent quantity of one 
of its own constituents, usually calcium or magnesium; or, if the soil 
is juarkedly acid, acid may be released. The exact quantity of 
potassium, ammonia, or sodium that will be taken up when a fertilizer 
is applied to a soil and wdiat constituents will be released depends on 
the nature of the colloidal material. 

^ The fact that there is an exchange of constituents between fer¬ 
tilizers and the soil colloidal material explains why a change in 
fertilizer treatment is sometimes beiieffcial. If a soil is fertilized for 
a series of years with a single fertilizer, the clay or colloid may 
become loaded with a single constituent, and have less of other 
ohunents to release to crops. Soils on which crops arc likely to develop 
nutritional disturbances following too heavy applications of lime or 
fertilizers (sometimes called “weak’^ soils) seem to be tliose wliich 
contain a small quantity of colloid, or a colloid of a low exchange 
capacity. Tlic so-called “strong” soils, on the other hand, seem to 
bo those whkh contain colloids that insure a high capacity for 
oxcliango. 

}\ L. Gilk. 


S ORGHUM Grain Can The grain sorglmms—milo, kafir, fete- 
Be Harvested With rita,^ etc.— arc gr<mm mostly^ in the 
an Adjusted Combine serniarid southoru (Jreat Plains area 

where extousivo methods of farming 
are practiced. One of the principal difficulties in growing grain 
sorghums is the labor required for harvesting and threshing the 
crop. The combine or combined harvestcr-lhreshor, w^hich is now" 
used for harvesting much of the wheat growm in the grain-sorghum 
region, also can be used for harvesting grain sorghums. The combine, 
]>erforming the tw’o operations as one, greatly reduces the labor 
rec(uired for harvesting and threshing. Investigations by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that the average combine 
harvests and throshos about 24 acres of grain sorghum per day and 
recjuires only two men to operate the maeshine. Tw'o men harvest 
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an average of about 13 across per day with a grain hoad(M’, () acres per 
day with the row binder, and 3^2 n^rre^ by hand. Adclitional labor 
is required for threshing the crop after it is liarvesled with cither Iho 
header, binder, or by hand. The man labor per aero m|iiired ft)r 
harvesting and threshing with the combine is only <me-<'ighili as 
mii(‘h as is used in the usual method of heading the (*rop by liand 
and threshing with a so[)aralor later. 

The combine is not built primarily for harvesting crops like the 
sorghums and requires certain changes and adjustments to avoid 
leaving too many heads in the field. Extra slats bolted on the reel 
arms of the combine and wire fencing i)laced at the back and outer 
end of the cnitting ])latform prevent the loss of heads which otherwise 
arc likely to be tlirown out by the reel. 

The space back of the chaffer should be covered with a pic<‘e of 
sheet metal, which prevents most of the pomaceof crushed stalks 
and leaves from passing through the thresher again. The overload¬ 
ing of sieves and the tailings elevator is largely avoided when this 
pomace is blown out, and the threshing is improved considerably. 
Green material, which if present may cause heating, also is preveutod 
from getting into the threshed grain. 

Grain Sorghums Easily Cracked 

Grain sorghums are easily cracked in threshing, so the speed of the 
threshing cylinder should bo only half to two-thirds the speed neccs- 



Fio. 224,—narvestuig a fiokl of f milo w ilh a combmo 


sary for threshing wheat. Other parts of the threslier should move 
at normal speed. In order to obtain the proper speeds,^ combim^s 
should be equipped with special sprockets and pulleys whicli <‘an bo 
obtained from the manufacturers. One or two rows of eoiicavo 
teeth usually are sufficient for threshing grain sorghums. 

Care in selecting seed and obtaining uniform stands of sorghums 
in the field also is essential when the combine is to be used, as clean 
harvesting is possible only with a uniform crop. Dwarf erect varie¬ 
ties of grain sorghum are much easier to harvest than varioties with 
tall or curved stalks. (Fig. 224.) Dawn (Dwarf) kafir and Straight- 
neck milo are among the varieties most easily harvested witJi a 
combine. The ordinary dwarf and standard varioties of milo are 
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rather difTiciiU to harv^csi because of their irreiJ^uLar lieis^hl and 
recurved or gooseneck heads. 

It is desirable to delay harvesting grain sorghums with the combine 
until after frost or until the crop is fully matured. Jvlauy farmers 
harvest before frost, however, because of the danger of the stalks 
lodging when they become dry. Lodged sorghums can not be 
harvested successfully with ina(‘hinery and must bo cut by han<l. 

vSorglium grain harvested and threslied with the combine usuallj^ 
is too damp for safe storage but can be diicd by dumping it in long 
narrow piles on the ground or in thin layers on bin or barn floors. 
The low rainfall aiid high evaporation during the harvest period in 
the grain-sorglutm region usually makes it possible for the grain to 
be piled out of doors for a time without injuring its quality. 

Many farmers who harvest their grain sorghums by other methods 
use the combine for threshing the heads. Threshing with the com¬ 
bine is just as efficient as with the ordinary grain separator and fewer 
men are required to operate the machine. After removing the siekhi! 
and reel the combine is drawn up to a rick, and tlie sorghum heads 
are pitched on the platfonn canvas which carries the heads to the 
threshing cylinder. 

Farmers are advised against purchasing a combine especially for 
harvesting grain sorghums, because of the high cost of the machine, 
the heavy wear and tear on the machinery in sorghum fields, and 
the limited acreage of grain sorghums which can be harvested safely 
before the stalks may fall down. The farmer who already owns a 
combine, however, can reduce substantially the labor recpiirod to 
harvest grain sorghums, or can save the expense of hiring a custom 
thresher by threshing the headed crop with the combine. 

J. 11. Mautin. 


S quash of Hubbard xV new and serious leaf spot of Hubbard 
Variety Attacked squash has been confused by some 
by New Leaf Spot market gardeners with the angular leaf 
spot of cucumbers b(‘causo of somewhat 
similar symptoms. vSp(H‘imens of leaves almost completely covered 
with spots wore first re<‘eived from New York, and the cause of the 
trouble was determined from them. Since then the disease has been 
found in many fields of Hubbard squash ami Boston Marrow, and 
in a few cases on pumpkin ami Yellow Crookneck summer sriuash. 
It has not been found Htta(‘king eu(nunl>ers and can not bo produced 
on cucumbers by inoculation, although on squash infection by 
inoculation is easily <)l)tained. 

Spots have not been observed on tlu^ fruit, but the leaves are some* 
times so badly infected that the yield is runlorially decreased in size 
and quality from the loss of foliage. 

The spots are conspicuous because of tbeir bright yellow halo. 
At first they are small and round, becoming angular as tliey are 
restricted by the veins of the leaf. As they increase in size they 
join to form largo brown areas, the yellow margin now surrounding 
the whole of the diseased part. Eventually the whole blade may be 
involved. Although some of the small spots become so papery thin 
as to lose the brown color and become translucent, they do not tear 
and drop out as in the angular loaf spot of cucumber. 
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The spots swarm with bacteria, which are able to produce similar 
spots on healthy leaves. The disease is spread chietlv by rain. It 
has been observed to lun like wildtiro during a protracted rainy spell. 
The bacteria oozo to tbe surface of the loaves and are spattered liom 
leaf to soil and from soil to fresh leaves They also reach tho soil 



Fig 225 —Leaf spot of Hubbaitl squash 


through the decay of dead leaves. Although squash bugs, aphids, 
and striped cucumber beetles were present in infected iielas,_ there 
was no evidence that these were carrying the disease. Circum¬ 
stantial evidence points to the seed as the guilty party in cariying 
the disease over winter and from place to place. 

Mary K. Brian. 
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S TEBR-FEEDING Risks Focdci stt'ois show as groat a \aiia- 
Less When Animals lion in conformal ion, finish, and 
Selected Carefully quality as do slaiiglitor cattle. TJioy 

also lia\c the additional handicap oi 
being bought for use from 90 to 150 days later, whereas slaughter 
cattleare boiiglit for immediate 


use. This deferred use consti¬ 
tutes a gamble in feeder-cattle 
buying, lor the cattle are ex- 
peeted to coxisumo high-priced 
eoncenlrates at a profit and to 
eontinue to maintain their qual¬ 
ity and beef typo conformation 
w^hile fattening. 

Several points aside from the 
immediate physical character¬ 
istics give indications of good 
or bad future latteuing results, 
but over half the story is told 
in the head and face of the ani¬ 
mal. It is here thatw-hat may 
be termed the '^personality’^ of 
the steer is shown. The broad 



■fVo.rtlwva/l LiMnU-i Mrrkci Fio, 220—Note the good hioatl lio<i(i ami quiet mtelii- 

101 elitacl, D1 Igilt Cleai eyes, f ice on this well hied, choice giaile foedci 

short broad nose, full nostrils, 

and square jaw, which are stressed in husbandry as indicative of 
good constitution and feeding capacity, also indicate, to the coin- 
ineroial feeder buyer, that this type of animal has intolligenco and 
quiet temperament, and will pay strict attention to business with 
little lost motion. (Fig. 226.) Most cattle having this desii-able 

type of head and face come 
f]-om long lines of selected 
breeding effort, directed fco- 
)«• It'a wards prod ueingtho idealbeof- 
type conformation of broad 
loin, well sprung, deep rib, and 
full thick round whi<*h are the 
carcass cuts in groafest de¬ 
mand and which sell at the 
highest prices. 

On the other extromo is tho 



narrow fai-e, close-set eyes, 
slender muzzle, narrow jaw 
and bottle-nook thTOat, gener¬ 
ally accompanied by fine 
bones, slender frame, and long 
logs, which type of conforma- 

J’lo. 227—Note the long narrow head and uoivou-s ex- fmn nf 

citable face Also the fine-bone poor-beef tyiie maicapes lacK ol capacu^y 

to take high-pneed concen¬ 
trates and use them to advantage. (Fig. 227.) In their facial ex¬ 
pressions these show tho finicky appetite, and nervousness which 
means wasted feed thi'ough constant restlessness, and the noticing 
and investigating of ail new or moving objects. Commercial feeders 
as a result of study of facial characteristics recognize these in advance 
as poor fattening cattle, from a profit point of view. 
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A Wasteful Type of Feeder 

Another distinct typo is the hoavy-bozuMl, coarsc-shouhh'rod, 
roiigh-iointcd, angular btoer (Fig. 228 ) vSuch an animal alrnosi 

always has a dull, sluggish 
appearance an<l hea\y coarsi^ 
jaws and lioad. Tl’iis t\])o 
usually lias cavernous capac*- 
ity, lays on rolls and patidies 
of tallow and produces coarse¬ 
grained meat of only iairly 
blight color. This type is 
wasteful partly because it does 
not pioduce what the consum¬ 
ing trade expet ts and is w illing 
topayloi,aud partly hth'ause 
the coaiseness, shown as a 
loeder, de\ elops out of alljiio- 
portion to fat gains so tliat 
the steer is finally assigned to 
a lower grade as a slaughter 
animal than he was as a 
feedei 

Between these three [ui- 
mary typos all other feeder steers can beclassihed and graded. The 
best grades can be bought profitably, under normal market condi¬ 
tions, at a premium over average feeder-cattle prices and wdll 
respond with liberal results both in pounds gained and in economi- 



Fi<» 228 —Nolo llio lax go ho ul and dull hco and eyes 
of this ox type of steer Also his coarse shoulders, 
heavy p luni h and i oiigh fi ame 



Fig ^ — Si\ m a row,” showing three diffeient “steor peisonahties ” A, E —Nolo I ho sU lulei 
heap and small, refined muzzles and jaws of a fme-boned, unsatisfictoiy ftedoi U, I), 1 
Note the Dipia, mtelhgont foreheads, width between the eyes, the sejuare inuz/los and ) iws oi 
the thrifty feeder. C —Note the long, dull, dished face of a co irsc-fiamed, lough-boned iootloi 

cal utilization of the tonnage of feed. The lower grades ha\o Jt‘e(l- 
ing possibilities based only on relatively low purchase pi ices If 
bought at prices sufficiently below the bettor grade*^ they may put 
on enough fat to raise the slaughter value enough to show a profit 
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tlijougli price euhauceniejit, but not by pounds of gain or (‘heap 
utilization of feed. If bought cheaply enough, they may return a 
profit in conversion of cheap roughage. 

As the cowman is the basic oaitlenum and the returns from 
.Vicars of eflori, care,^ attention, and imeslment are the foundation of 
uood times or bad in the cat tie industry, he can not under normal 
conditions atford to raise the lower-grade feeders. The wide price 
spread l)etweeu the several grades— choice, good, medium, and com¬ 
mon -indicates the possibilities for loss if he does not choose wisely 
in all of his prodiudion operations. Tlio feeder-cattle buyer, on the 
other hand, is merely a converter of raw products (uiifinishod cattle 
a)id corn or other concentrates) into finished arthdes (fat cattle and 
l>eef) and is therefore a manufacturer*. Ilo estimates final returns 
and compares them w'ith present differences in price, as a guide to 
detc'rmino whether he should buy and feed better grade feeders or tin* 
])oorer grades; and wliether lightw'eight or heavyw'cight animah 
will consume his feeds wdth the greatest profit to him and the least 
finan<‘ial risk. 

jAMns K. Wallack. 


S UGAR-BEET Disease The eurly-top disease of sugar beets, 
Called Curly Top which is a virus malady transmitted 
Limits Production by the leaf hoppov Eufeftij(^ ten^llu^y 
* ^ contmues to be a limitinj? factor in 

many of the beet-growing areas of that part of the United States 
WTvSt of the Rocky Mountains. The seasons of 1024 and 1026 w^re 
characterized by disastrous losses due to this trouble in Idaho and 
Utah. The year 1925 W'as marked by a very destruclive outbreak 
in California. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that this as w^ell as 
certain other adverse factors must be controlled before the beet- 
sugar industry in the far AVest can become stable. 

The beet-growing areas whi<‘h have sufrerod most from curly top 
are those of the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utali, the 
'western slope of Colorado, Nevada, and California. Occasionally 
cases of the disiuiso have been noted east of the Ro<‘ky Mountains, 
but the leaf hoppi^rs have not been found in abundam*e except in the 
soutbern part of this great area. It seems clearly demonstrated that 
limiting climatic factors have ))revented the insect from becoming 
(established in northern Colorado and invading tlie sugar-beet sec¬ 
tions of the Nfiddle West. The distril)ution and seriousness of the 
disease of course correspond to the ()(‘<‘urrenee axid abxmdance of the 
leaf iioppcrs. 

Time of Planting and Good Farming Helpful 

The only measures which luive thus far been ])ut into practice in 
the effort "to obviate the curly-top losses are based on observed 
liabits of the leaf hopper and the fact that the susceptibility to the 
disease shows a sort of negative correlation with age. The study ot 
these tw^o features of the problem has made possible intelligent 
recommendations as to the time of planting most advisable. In 
general, planting as early as is feasible is best, but in certain restricted 
areas postponement of planting until after the flight of the leal 
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hoppers from their natural breeding grounds has proved moio 
effective. 

In addition to adjusting the time of planting to suit regional con¬ 
ditions, attention to good agricultural practices recognized as indis¬ 
pensable to successful farming is especially important in curly-top 
areas. The grower who gets the extraordinarily large crop under 
normal conditions is usually the one who has the highest yield in a 
severe curly-top year. The larger a beet plant is when exposed to 
infection the less injury it will suffer. It is, therefore, very im- 
portmt that sufficient moisture, a high state of fertility, and proper 
physical condition of the soil be mamtained in order to facilitate 
rapid growth in the early stages of the plant. Where an abundance 
of water is available, frequent irrigation is usually advisable through¬ 
out the season, because one of the effects of the cuily-top disease is 



^ -JiO ResisUwce lo curly top of sugar beets Note the contiast between the resistant Minin, 
rows and wc, and the check ro^^s of a commercial variety between them and to tho right 
All woio similarly exposed to infection 


to kill back the long side roots so that the beet has to depend on tho 
fresh rootlets which do not attain sufficient length to secure wattu* 
from as wide an area of soil as do healthy plants. Prccjiicnt iriiga- 
tion also greatly benefits the growth of the healthy plants and those 
in tlio early stages of the disease. 

No Control Yet Discovered for the Leaf Hopper 

The ’way to control the curly-top disease which would at first 
appear most obvious would be to eliminate the agent responsible for 
dissemiaation of the virus, namely, the leaf hopper. Needless to 
extensive efforts along this line of attack have been made. 
Poisonous and repellent dusts and liquid sprays have been tested. 
Various methods of trapping and of directly killing the insects have 
been tried. Studies have been made of the natural enemies already 
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present in the Infested ureas, and seal eh has also been made to sonu^ 
extent for parasites in foreign countries The results of all this 
work have not encouraged the hope that a way of eliminating or 
effectively controlling the leaf hopper will he developed. 

Resistant Strains 

Because of the fact that llu^ pros[>ecl of (‘ontrollirig the leaf hopper 
does not seem hopelul, the only alternalue Jell is to manage in some 
way to so handle llie beet crop that prolitable yields can be obtained 
in spite of tlio disease which the insc(‘t spreads The most satisfac¬ 
tory way to accomplish this result is through tlie development by 
selection and brooding of strains highly resistant to the disease 
Work in this direction has been in progress for several years, and the 
progress made is decidedly encouraging. (Fig. 230 ) ^ The method 
of procedure is to select from very seveiely alfected fields the rela¬ 
tively few and scattered individual plants whi<‘h are by coniiiarison 
only slightly injured by the disease. Seed is then produ(‘e(l from 
sii<‘h mother beets and the resulting progeny exposed to severe 
curly-top conditions. In addition to this w^ork, many strains ol 
sugar beets selected for desirable characteristics other than curl^y- 
top resistance have been purposely exposed to the disease. Simi¬ 
larly, practically all the known commercial varieties and also a 
fairly extensive lot of selections of the wild beet from Europe have 
thus been tested. The results so far obtained indicate that no 
strain or commercial variety produced heretofore witliout regard 
to curly-top resistance is satisfactory from the viewpoint of resi&t- 
anee to this disease. It therefore appears that the only hope is to 
produce the desired strains by selection and breeding. Enough 
progress has been made along this line practically to assure the 
eventual accomplishment of the desired results. 

EitbaNKS C'^AEbNIiU. 


S UGAR-CANE Cream The economic condition of a section of 
a New Product of the Southern States is partly or totally 
Commercial Value depemlent tipon sugar cane as an agri- 
oultural product. The consumer of the 
present day prefers the pure wdiite refinery sugar, whicli has resulted 
in the abandonment of the manufa(‘turo of the plantation granu¬ 
lated sugar to a large extent. The change in the taste of the con- 
sumei’s is refhsded likewise in the manufa<*turo of sirup. The 
Cieorgia type of sirup apparently is slowdy displacing the Louisiana 
sirui>, that as the old plantatrons are handed on to the newer gen¬ 
erations no little effort is made to meet these changing conditions. 
These factors arc necessitating the adoption of a new program for 
the industry. 

One phase of this program is cultural, and steps have already been 
taken to replace the old and faltering varieties of cane with promis¬ 
ing, hardier, and disease-resistant types. The other phase is strictly 
a technical one, embodying means of utilizing the canc crop more 
efficiently. The primuple of diversification in the manufacture of 
sugar products is already established in a majority of the factories, 
and they are equipped to manufacture a number of the old stand¬ 
ard products—raw' sugar, plantation granulated, yellow clarified 
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sugar, sulphured sirup or molasses—depending on the market value 
ol‘ these products. To some extent now there may also be nianu- 
factured the unsulphured or Georgia type of sirup. It is believed, 
however, divemfication is not sufficiently extensive to den\e the 
greatest value from the cane crop under present conditions, and it 
is suggested that specialties, such as canc cream, bo developcnl to 
meet these new conditions. 

The now product, cane cream, is being developed and sponsored 
by the Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. It 
is designed to supplement rather than displace the manufacture 
of sugar and sirup, thereby assisting in the diversification and in¬ 
creasing the scope of the market for sugar cane products, factors 
which have a direct bearing upon the value of the cane crop to the 
producer. 

The manufacture of cane cream from sirup is not diiTuuilt. The 
process consists of evaporating the sirup in an open kettle to a high 
predetermined density, judged by its boiling temperature; cooling 
this sirup and crystallizing a portion of the sugar therein with eou- 
tinuous stirring with a “cream beater’^ similar to that used in jnaking 
sugar fondant for coated confectionery; and warming slightly tin* 
finished cream in a jacketed remelt kettle, in order that the cream 
may flow into the containers of tin or glass. 

Cane Cream Defined 

Cane cream, physically speaking, is an intimate mixture of micro¬ 
scopic sugar crystals surrounded by a film of sirup remaining aft<M‘ 
crystallization has taken place. The quantity of sirup and the size 
of the ciystals in the mass determine the consistency of the product, 
which may be altered to suit the purpose for which the cane (Team 
is intended. As a sweet spread for sandwiches, crackers, waffies, 
and hot cakes, cane cream is ideal, because none need be wasted or 
lost, and it satisfies the desire for a concentrated or heavy-density 

E roduct. To produce it satisfactorily as a sirup is extremely dilficmlt. 

C cane cream is to bo used as a ready-made cake icing, it may ho 
made a little stifler by boiling to a higher temperature in the pr<><*ess of 
manufacture. To apply the cane cream to <*akes or cookies as an 
i<*ing, it is gently heated in a double boiler until sufficiently thin, 
wlien it may be spread easily. The surface of the icing will auickly 
harden on cooling, but it will retain its soft (‘onsistency beneatu. 

Cane <»ream retains the origintil eauc flavor in a more concentrated 
form; it retains also the food value of the sirup. 

Tlu^ keeping qualities of cane cream are excellent; iu this respect 
it is much superior to cane sirup. It should, therefore, be possible 
to market such a product the year round without the danger of loss 
which results from spoilage during the warm summer months. Only 
the larger sirup producers or cooperative-marketing organizations, 
with their expensive system of cold storage warehousing, arc able to 
distribute sirup during the summer; whereas the smaller and in¬ 
dependent producers must rely on marketing their stock of 
sirup before the warm weather begins. If these producers could 
manufacture a part of their cane crop into cane cream, they would 
have a product that could withstand the warmth of summer, whi(‘h 
would ^ve them an income from the cane crop the year round 
rather than during the usual four to six months. 
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Cane cream may be only one of several specialties that will 
assist in the diversification of sap:ar-oanc pro(la(‘ts. As its manu¬ 
facture has been proved to he practicaU the suc(‘ehs or failure of its 
development depends upon the consumiuo; public. 

11. S. Paixe and 
K. T. Bal(U[. 


T ax Study Shows The increased use of State taxes on indi- 
State Income Levy viduai income has been suggested as a 
May Aid Farmers means of reducing the farmers* tax bur¬ 
dens.^ The fact that 12 dilferent States 
are using these taxes makes possible an analysis of their results and 
of their possibilities in accomplishing the purpose for which they 
have been suggested. 

The majority of the State income-tax laws follow similar lines, 
although their details and rates arc varied. An exemption ranging 
from $800 to $3,000 in the different States is allowed ea(‘h single 
person, with additional amounts for married couples and for depend¬ 
ents. The tax rate on income above the exemption starts at levels 
ranging from 0.75 per cent to 1per cent; with 1 per cent the most 
(‘ominon. In almost all cases the rates are progressive, that is, the 
percentage of in(*omc that a person must pay in taxes imu'eases as 
the amount of his income rises above certain limits. The highest 
rates in no case exceed 6 per cent, and in the majority of cases they 
are below this amount. The ajnounts above which the maximum 
rates must be paid range from $10,000 to $50,000. In all except 
throe of the States which have individual income taxes there is also 
a tax on the income of corporations. Two States levy a tax on the 
income of corporations but do not tax individual incomes. 

A State income tax is levied for the purpose of securing revenue. 
Any appraisal of its success or failure must be based partially at 
least on its productiveness. A comparison of a/uouuts raised by 
income taxes in the various States would be almost meaningless, tis 
conditibns vary so greatly that what seems a large amount in one 
State is of little conso((uencc in another. The amounts reported in 
the latest year for which data are available range from $72,692,776 
collected in New York to $335,714 in Oklahoina. A comparison of 
these amounts witli the total amounts raised by State and lo<uil taxa¬ 
tion gives an indication of the present importance of the income tax 
in tliosc States whei’c it is in use. Availalde figures for 1926 indicate 
that in no case was more than 10 per cent of the total revenue col¬ 
lected by the State and local subdivisions derived from the incomo 
tax. Five of the States using the iiuiomo tax derived from 7 to 10 
per cent of their total tax roveuue from this source. Three secured 
from 4 to 7 per cent, the same number from 1 to 4 per cent, and one 
collected loss than 0.5 per cent. When the total amount collected by 
means of the income tax is compared with the total tax receipts of the 
State government alone, it is found that New York’s and Wisconsin's 
income-tax collections amount to almost 45 per cent of the State 
total, while Mississippi's amounts to 22 per cent. The share in each 
of the other States amounts to less than 20 per cent, running as low as 
about 2 per cent in Oklahoma. 
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Reduction Small in Property Levy 

The rosiilts that have been cited do not indicate that even in those 
States where the income tax has been most successfully applied a 
lari^je reduction from this source in the tax on general property has 
been possible. The percentage of the general property tax going to 
the State government amounts on the average to about 10 per cent 
of the total collected by means of this tax. If the inconie tax is 
sufficient to make possible the discontinuance of all State levy of the 
general property ta.x and is used for this purpose, a maximum average 
reduction of 10 per cent in the levy on general property is possible. 
Thus only slight relief is possible, if the State government uses the 
whole proceeds of the income tax. In five Slates, at present, a por¬ 
tion of all the proceeds is distributed to local units. It is through 
such distribution and through the increase in the yields of vState 
income taxes that any material relief to agiiculture which may come 
through this particular source will be den\cd. 

In answering the question relating to the ])ossiblc increase of rev¬ 
enue from the State income tax it is of interest to compare the pro¬ 
ceeds from the State and Federal income taxes. South C^irolina 
colloct('d over 20 per (‘cnt more, and North Dakota nearly 70 per c(Mit 
more, tluin docs tlic Federal Government through individual inconie 
taxes ](‘vied on tlnur citizens. North C^irolma and Virginia collected 
slightly more tlian half and klississippi over Ihrco-fourtlis as much as 
does the Federal Government. Contrasted witli those are Massa¬ 
chusetts, collecting only 43; New Hampshire, 35; Delaware, 30; Mis¬ 
souri, 15; New York, 14; and Oklahoma, 5 per cent of the amount 
collected by the Federal Government. It should be recalled that 
while the Federal rates range much higher than those of any State, 
the Federal exemptions are high enough to relieve small in(‘omos from 
contributions. It will bo noted that those States in which industry 
other than agriculture is important are the States in which the rev¬ 
enue derived from the Federal income tax greatly exceeds that from 
the State income tax 


Relieving Other Sources 

In the strongly industrial States there seem to be possibilities of 
relieving other sources of taxation by placing more of the tax burden 
directly on income. This is of particular importance in view of the 
decreases in tho rates of the Federal income tax in recent years a ml 
of the further decreases that may bo expected in tho future as the 
war debt of the Federal Government is retired. 

In those States in which agiiculture is the predominant indust^ry 
an income tax can not, except at excessive x*ates, yield returns that 
would make possible great reduction in tho burden on general prop¬ 
erty. But even in these States such a tax, with modorato rates, 
could be made to yield a sufficient return to reduce somewhat the 
direct burden on real estate and would have tho advantage of making 
a portion of the tax system more directly responsive to changes in 
ability to pay taxes. 

It is believed that so far as a reasonable income tax is concerned— 
and certainly none of the State systems in effect at present can bo 
called unreasonable—the use of such a tax will make the Statens 
revenue system more equitable for aU groups. Its introduction may, 
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however, have a temporary adverse effect upon industrial develop¬ 
ment if the tax is imposed before public opinion becomes suflBciently 
informed to appreciate its fairness. The varying laws of our different 
States also make evasion of an income tax possible and probable if 
the tax is prematurely introduced. The State income tax should in 
aU cases be preceded by extensive educational work. 

Possibilities in Industrial States 

From an agricultural point of view, then, the State income tax 
promises most in those States in which there are large industrial 
populations and enterprises that contribute less, proportionately, 
than does agriculture in direct taxes. It will form a desirable part 
of the tax system even in those States in which its present yield will 
be small and in which most of that yield will come from agriculture 
and related industries. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that certain groups appear to doubt 
the fairness of the State income tax and to fear its effects. Their 
doubts and fears seem erroneous, but the successful introduction 
and maintenance of a State income tax will tend to be dependent 
on an educational program that will convince the majority of all 
groups of the population that the new tax is a step toward making 
the financing of government more equitable from the point of view 
of all people of the State. 

Whitney Coombs. 


T ea is Often Ruined All housewives, especially those living 
by Being Packed in in .the rural districts, where large-scale 
Improper Containers buying of staple groceries is more com¬ 
mon than among those w'ho live just 
around the comer from a handy retail store, are interested in getting 
tea, as well as coffee and other foods that deteriorate readily, put 
up in the kind of package that will best preserve the original flavor 
and good quality of the product. The diversity found in such pack¬ 
ages led the tea-control laboratory of the Food, Drug, and Insecti¬ 
cide Administration to undertake a two-year investigation of the keep¬ 
ing qualities of more than 100 types or subtypes. A series of five 
quarter-pound packages of each typo of containers wore filled by the 
tea packers cooperating in the tost with a modiuin-quality black tea 
and a medium-quality green tea, originally bought by the Govem- 
mont and forwanlod to tho commorcial packers in well-seasoned 
friction-top containoi's. Each five-packago unit, as soon as it was 
received in the laboratory, was placed under storage conditions 
representative of those that obtain in a retail grocery store or in the 
pantry of a private home. The same tea packed in a quarter-pound 
slip-cover tin container served as a check throughout the test. 
Every sis months the tea in ono package of each type is compared 
with that in the corresponding check package by an expert tea taster 
and the results are recorded. 

Although the two years of the test are not quite up, the results so 
far obtained show conclusively that much of the tea sold in the 
United States is ruined by lack of care in packing. Obviously, tho 
paper bags or pasteboard cartons, which may preserve tea satisfac- 
84771“—28-39 
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fcorily in wagon routes or in chain stores where there is a quick 
turnover, are not the thing for tea held on shelves in retail stores or 
in homes for long periods or shipped for long distances, especially 
from one climate to another. But how much attention has been 
given to this fact in the past? 

Long Preservation Possible 

Ascertaining the best means of preserving foods as determined by 
moisture tests of the products before and after storage and chemical 
analyses of the container material has led to an improvement in the 
packaging of food products, but it is believed that the organoleptic 
methods employed in the test now under way will be of greater value 
to packers and buyers. The actual depreciation as indicated by the 
reduction in quality of the tea packed in the various containers will 
show definitely the comparative^ value of each typo of package. 
When these results are made public each packer will be in a position 
to select the package best suited to his particular needs and the 
housewife can avoid buying tea in packages that will not stand up 
well under the storage conditions in her home. 

The department’s investigation has shown that tea, coffee, and 
similar products can be kept in practically perfect condition for indefi¬ 
nite periods of time if certain methods of packing^ are adopted. 
Based on the results so far obtained, much constructive advice has 
been given to packers of tea and other food products. Even before 
the final report is published, therefore, the consuming public will 
have profited by the department’s findings. 

George F. Mitchell. 


T enants and Owners Approximately 3,000,000 of our farm- 
Should Make Lease ers operate land which they do not 
Contracts in Writing own. Once each year most of these 

farmers renew or alter the agreements 
they have had with landowners or enter into new farming agreements 
on other farms. Each year hundreds of thousands of inexperienced 
persons make their first contracts as landlord or as farm tenant. 

A great many farms, perhaps most farms, are leased through oral 
agreement without printed or written memoranda or lease of any 
kind, and some landlords and tenants take a certain pride in the fact 
that their contracts are informal to this extent. Whether or not the 
agreement of lease is in writing, it is dangerous for the contracting 
parties to slight the business of arriving at a complete understanding 
in all points where their interests^ are likely to clash later. The lease 
agreement is th^ basis of the relationship between landowner and 
tenant, and a careful consideration of its terms may have much to 
do witlx promoting harmony and mutual satisfaction, lengthening the 
period of occupancy, and improving the methods of farming the land. 

Many of the disputes and misunderstandings which arise during 
the lease would not have arisen, or could be quickly ironed out, if 
agreements of lease were all entered into with due care and were 
properly put down in writing. The very attempt to put a lease in 
writing is likely to result in a more complete understanding than 
would be reached if no such attempt were made. If the lease has 
been put in writing, even though it is never looked at again, its prop- 
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aration will have cleared up points that might have remained obscure 
or might have led to later disputes. 

If the farm is to be leased for a cash rental, the agreement is likely 
to be a simple one which may bo satisfactorily expressed by a 
standard printed form with a few modifications or additions. 

Most printed lease forms, because they contain only generalities, 
are likely to prove inadequate when landowner and tenant enter a 
share agreement. In share agreements the capital, credit, and 
particular ability, e^erience, and purposes of landowner and of 
tenant all need consideration, along with the conditions of farming 
and the opportunities afforded by the farm. Usually it is best for 
share-renting landowners and tenants to confer on the features of the 
contract, reach an agreement, and then write a lease embodying the 
various stipulations. If the values involved are considerable, or if 
one or both parties fear that the other would try to take advantage 
of obscure or g^uestionably phrased sections, it is best to seek the 
advice and assistance of a good lawyer before signing the contract. 
Although a carefully considered lease should do much to promote a 
harmonious relationship between landowner and tenant, it will be 
futile in preventing trouble unless each party has the proper attitude 
toward the other. 


Sharp Bargain May Be Bad 


Before concluding the agreement each party should carefully 
consider not only the fairness of the various parts of the bargain 
but the general desirability of the bargain as a whole. A sharp 
bargain may be the cause of hard feeling and prove a bad bargain. 
If unusual concessions are desired by either party, he can best obtain 
his ends by making it profitable for both parties to agree. 

Unless they fortify their memories by memoranda noted before¬ 
hand, it is unlikely that landowner and tenant, at a first meeting to 
consider a lease, will have in mind all the questions that should be 
settled. It will be well if each takes time, before the meeting, to 
reflect over matters of the agreement and make note of points which 
he wishes decided or discussed. A general list of points to be consid¬ 
ered in drawing up a lease follows. It should be supplemented by 
detailed lists prepared by landowner and tenant themselves, covering 
their specific problems. 

Your Farm Lease Contract 

Is its full meaning understowl? 

Is it so written that its meaning will be clear at any later time? 

Is it fair to both parties? 

Does it give the tenant a reasonable opportunity to make a com¬ 
fortable living and to get ahead? 

Does it require proper and conservative care of the premises leased? 

Are all desired reservations to the lease made? 

Are the things stated which each party is to do and to contribute? 

Does it make clear the rights and pri^eges of each party? 

Does it deJfine the relationship between landlord and tenant and 
provide for the settlement of differences of opinion? 

Does it contain a statement of the procedure to be followed when 
the relationship of landlord and tenant is to be terminated? 
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Does it contain the following essentials to a legally complete lease? 

1. The date it was made. 

2. The names and the final signatures of the contracting parties, 
8. The period for which the lease is to run. 

4. A des(*ription of the property leased. 

5. An agreement in respect to the amount of rent to bo jiaid and 
the time when and the place where it is to be paid. 

11. A. TuuNKii. 

T ENANT^S Kinship an The statement that 88.0 per cent of 
Important Factor in all farmers in the United States are 
Renting Farm Land tenants is sufficient to arrest atten¬ 
tion, especially when it is coupled 
with the fact that there has been a persistent increase of tenant- 
operated farms, since 1880, when the census first made a separate 
enumeration of tenant farmers. During the period 1920 to 1925 
this increase in percentage of tenant farms was not large, 38,1 to 
38.6, but in certain sections of the country there were significant 
increases. 

Tenant farms and tenant farmers are of all kinds, and some classi¬ 
fication is worth while before remedies are proposed for an improvc^- 
ment in the systems of operating rented farms. ^ Wo must at least 
know who the tenants are and something of their opportunities for 
land ownership. 

Tenants who rent farms from relatives are much more likely to be 
interested in the farm and the community than those who are renting 
from nonrelatives. A study of landlords indicates that 84 per cent 
of tenants related to landlords in the North and West are eitner sous 
or sons-in-law, in the South the comparable figure is 00 per cent. The 
son or son-in-law may pay the same rent as any other renter, but he 
has some interest in the farm and in most cases in the community. 

The rate of return probably does not tell the whole story. The 
relative more generally receives a larger part of the income as per¬ 
quisites than does the unrelated tenant. All the available evidence, 
however, indicates that concessions are made to relatives. A study 
by the United States Department of Agriculture shows that in prac¬ 
tically all cases the landlord receives a smaller return from farms 
rented for cash to relatives,^^ 

The agri<uiltTiral census for 1925 furnishes comprehensive informa¬ 
tion for the Northern and Western States concerning the number of 
tenants who are related to their landlords as^ sons, sous-in-law, 
grandchildren, brothers, or sisters. Some additional information 
has been tabulated by the Department of Agiiculture with reference 
to cash tenants in Southern States. 

Wisconsin’s Kinship Percentage High 

^ Among the States in which the number of tenants is large, Wiscon¬ 
sin has the highest percentage related to the landlord, approximately 
40 per cent, while North Dakota is the lowest, slightly more than 
20 per cent. 

» ChjlMbers, Cltde R, relation or land income to land values, U. S. Bopt. Agri. Bui. 1224. 
p, 54. J32p., illus., 1924. 
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Table 16 —Per cent of cash and otkei tenants t elated to latidlods hy divisions^ 1035 
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1 From <i tibul itioii bj fho Dep ufmout ot \K'ruulruie intluiimg most of tho Soutluin States 


Probably no conclusions should be drawn as to variations in the 
percentages of cash and other tenants related to landlords in the 
different divisions. Whenever cash tenancy is common, as in the 
North Central States, farms are rented to relatives on that basis 
about as frequently as on any other. 

The large number of negro tenants in the South lowers the per¬ 
centage of related farmers, since inost landlords are white. A com¬ 
parison of the percentage of white cash tenants related, 12.8, with 
that of colored cash tenants related, 3.9, seems to be lairly conclusive 
evidence that negroes do not rent farms from relatives to the same 
extent as white farmers. 

It is also noticeable that about half as high a percentage of tenants 
is related to landlords in the South as in the North, the figures being 
26.6 in the North and 12.8 in the South. 

In those sections where tenancy is very important a considerable 
proportion of the tenants are related to the landlords. In more than 
half the counties of the Central States above 30 per cent of the ten¬ 
ants are related to their landlords. In the extreme Eastern and in 
the far Western States a larger proportion of counties have a lower 
percentage of related tenants. 

Variations Not Accounted For 

No attempt has lieen made to account for tho variations in the 
proportionate number of tenants related to landlords in different 
parts of the country. Some of tho variations are due to the custom 
of transferring farms from one generation to another, ttomo to the 
number of children remaining on farms, some to tho racial groups 
involved, some to tho amount of land held for speculation, and some 
perhaps to other factors. 

The fact that so large a proportion of tenants are relatives of their 
landlords is signifKUiut, be(‘ause siudi tenants are likely to have a 
degree of concern in tho upkeep and care of farms comparable with 
that of an owner operator, and many are operating as tenants pre¬ 
paratory to assuming the full ownership of the property by inherit¬ 
ance or some other mode of acquisition. 

O, M, Johnson*. 

T ick Eradication That the development of the beef and 
Opens New Field dairy industries in the southeastern sec- 
for Better Cattle tion of the United vStates has not kept pace 
with the general progress in the Southern 
States is well known. However, outside of that section it is not gen¬ 
erally understood that this stagnation, in a country where tho poten¬ 
tial possibilities for this industry are the best, has been principally 
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caused by the cattle or fever tick. Nor is it generally known that 
this barrier to a profitable and extensive cattle industry has now 
been removed from large sections of the South that were formerly 
tick infested. 

For many years this disease caiTying parasite made the introduc¬ 
tion of purebred cattle for the improvement of southern herds such 
a risky procedure that it was little pra(‘ticed, and the sad experience 
of those who tried it showed that such attempts were useless and im- 
practi(‘able until some means of controlling or removing the ti(‘k 
menace was undertaken. 

Following some successful work in eradicating the tick from small 
areas in North Carolina, national interest was stimulated, and in 
1906 the first Federal appropriation was made available with which 
to begin the work of freeing the South from the cattle tick. This 
great undertaking was soon started in the tick-infested and quaran¬ 
tined areas of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Ken¬ 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oldahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 


States Now Safe for Improved Cattle 

From the small beginning on July 1, 1906, along the northern line 
of the infested area, this work has extended to practically all sections 

of the originally infested 
territory. As a result of 
this effort all ai*eas for¬ 
merly in quarantine in 
California, Gcorgiii, 
Ken tu cky, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South 
Carolina,Tennessee, and 
Vii’ginia have been made 
safe for the introduction 
of good cattle from any 
place and have been re¬ 
lieved of all Federal 
quarantine restrictions 
on account of ticks. 
Large areas in each of 
the other tick4nfcst(»d 
States have also been 
freed and the embargo 
removed. (Fig. 231.) 

Notwithstanding that 
much of this large area 
has for several years 
been tick free and there¬ 
fore safe for the intro¬ 
duction of improved cattle, the relative number of purebred animals 
introduced has been very small. Several conditions have no doubt 
had a bearing on this lack of interest, prominent among which prob¬ 
ably was the slow cattle market for the past few years and the fact 
that raising improved cattle and growing feed for them are new ven¬ 
tures to most of the farmers in that region. 



Fig 231.—Native, south Mississippi cow«? averaging about (iCO 
pounds in weight were the foundation of this herd of cattle 
Tick eradication mode possible the use of good-quality pure¬ 
bred bulls, resulting m the improved stock sho^^n above 
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With the disease-carrying ticks eliminated, the South is well 
adapted for the cattle industry. In every Southern State may now 
be found farms and localities where successful dairy and beef herds 
are thriving. The State of Alississippi is an outstanding example of 
what can be accomplished. A few years ago that State was entirely 
below the Federal quarantine line for ticks, and dairying as an indus¬ 
try was practically unlmown within its borders. The tick-free portion 
of Mississippi is now supporting 22 creaineries, 2 milk condensing 
plants, 2 cheese factories, and about GO ice-cream factories. It is 
oflScially stated that the 22 creameries and 1 condensing plant pur¬ 
chased from the farmers of that State during 1926 a total of 36,393,413 
pounds of millc at an average price of $2.40 a hundred for milk testing 
4 per cent butterfat. What has been accomplished in Mississippi 
can and should be accomplished in many other sections of the South. 
The Southern States now offer a fertile field deserving of careful 
cultivation for the development of all phases of the cattle industry. 

Six Hundred and Fifty-three Counties Freed from Pest 

When tick eradication was first undertaken on a nation-wide basis, 
985 counties in the several tick-infested States were ticky and in 
quarantine. Through the cooperative efforts of cattle owners, State 
and county officials, and the Bureau of Animal Industry^ of the 
Department of Agriculture, 653 counties in the area formerly infected 
are now entirely free from the fever tick, and the southern cattle 
growers’ greatest handicap has thereby been removed. 

Information regarding the points in the South to which cattle 
may be safely shipped may be obtained from the State livestock 
sanitary officials or by addressing the Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industiy, Department of Agricultui’e, Washington, D. C. 

R. X . Ramsay. 


T imber cutting by Throughout northwestern Wisconsin and 
Selective Logging the Upper Peninsula of Michigan there 
Replacing Old Way are still largo areas of old northern hard¬ 
wood forest. In the past, and to a 
large extent even now, these forests have been cut for all the merchant¬ 
able timber in them. Trees down to 9 or 10 inches have been taken 
for saw-log timber. Where there has been a demand for cordwood, 
trees even as small as 6 inches have been cut. The heavy slashing 
left on the ground has invariably caught fire. 

Under the pressure of economic conditions, a change is now being 
made from clear cutting to what is known as selective logging.” 
Selective logging means romoviug the largest and most valuable 
trees and leaving the smaller and less valuable trees to mature into 
a second crop. 

This new movement has been stimulated by studies by the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station and Forest Products Laboratory of 
the relative profitableness of logging small and large trees. These 
studies brought out the fact that small trees cost more to log and mill 
than trees of larger size. At the same time the grades of lumber 
obtainable from small trees have a lower value than the grades ob¬ 
tained from the large trees. It was found that, as a general rule, 
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trees l)clow 12 inches in diameter breast high in‘e logged for lumber 
at a loss. 

The cutting on the experimental forest in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan may be cited as a concrete example of selective logging, 
Tw euty acres of a virgin forest of maple and yellow birch v ere logged 
during the winter of 1920. A complete <Tuise of the entire 20 a(‘res 
showed a total stand of 127,000 board feet, Scribner scale. Some 
15,000 feet of logs were marked for cutting, or 2,250 feet in a total 
stand of 0,350 feet ])er a<‘re, which is 35 per cent of the total stand by 
volume. Tho actual scale of the Limber cut ])roved to be *15,127 
board feet, with about 250 cords of cheinituil woo<l in addition. 

Size and Number of Trees Cut 

The average number of trees per acre was 193, and the range in 
size was from 3 to 36 inches and over in diameter breast high. No 
trees below 22 inches were cut,^ except where their removal was 
oonsidored beneficial to the I'cmainiiig stand. In all, l()9 trees were 
(uit on tho 20 acres. In addition, 89 trees were broken dowm in felling 
the larger trees and had to be out up into chemical wood. On an 
average 8 trees per acre were cut and in addition 4 frees between 3 
and 3 5 inches in diameter were destroyed in logging. Only 3 trees 
above 12 inches in diameter on the entire 20 acres w^ere broken in 
logging and had to be cut into chemical wood. Out of an average 
stand of 3 93 trees per a(*re 12 trees per acre were removed in actual 
cutting and destroyed in logging and 181 tiec‘s were h'ft to the acre. 
Of the trees left, 41 were 12 inches and over in diameter. 

A most striking result of the sele(*tive logging w as the high quality 
of the product obtained. This made possible the removal of more 
than ouo-half of the value and only one-third of the volume of the 
stand. The average value of hardwood logs cut in ordinary logging 
operations during tho winter of 1926-27 was about $19 a thousand 
feet on the cars. The maple logs cut under selective logging wore 
worth $27.30 per thousand and the birch $39.31. Since 6,000 feet 
of birch logs and 39,000 feet of maple were cut, the average value 
of tho logs cut on the 20 acres was $28.93 a thousand. Had tho 
stand been clear cut, the value of all tho logs at $19 a thousand W'ould 
have been $120,50 per a<‘re, whereas, through selecdivo cutting, only 
35 per cent of the volume gave a value of about $65 per acre. 

Tho chemical wood produced from tho tops and defective portions 
of tho trees and from smaller defeetivo trees aggi*egated about 250 
cords. At 50 cents a cord stumpage for this material tho chemical 
wood brought in an additional $125, or $6.25 per acre. 

Selective Logging Not 3\4ore Costly 

The logging cost for selective logging compares favorably ^vith 
the ordinary logging costs over large areas and on an average is even 
a trifle lower; also selective logging leaves the forest in a more fire¬ 
proof condition. Cutting only trees over 22 inches in diameter and 
utilizing the tops down to 3 inches for chemical wood leaves very 
little slashing on the ground. The small amount of slashing remains 
moist in the shade and soon rots. Except for the scattered stumps, 
there is little to indicate that one-half of the value of tho stand has 
been removed. The stand lias the appearance of a virgin hardwood 
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forest. Since the forest conditions are loft intact, the air is con¬ 
stantly moister here than if the stand had been cut clear, and the 
surface soil remains cooler and damper throughout the critical spring 
and fall fire season, as well as through the entire summer. 

The logging on the experimental forest was done by a local settler, 
to whom the winter work was a source of income and afforded an 
opportunity to develop his farm during the summer. 

In another 20 years the 41 trees between 12 and 26 inches in diame¬ 
ter left on each acre under selective logging will grow from 2 to 4 
inches in diameter. The amount of growth will more than make up 
for the 2,250 feet removed in the selective logging. In 20 years the 
growth of the trees left now will bring the stand back to its original 
volume, and it should be possible to make another selection cut at 
that time of as high-quality timber and get at least a similar return. 
With selective logging, then, the forest will be continuously produc¬ 
tive, bringing in, according to this example, $47.71 an acre every 20 
years, or $2.39 net per acre every year, not counting carrying charges. 

Raphael Zon. 


T imber from Southern Mature stands of southern white ce- 
White Cedar Pays on dar, or juniper as it is sometimes 
Coastal Swamp Land called, will yield 25,000 to 50,000 

board feet of timber an acre in 60 
or 70 years on the bettor soils. The wood, which is straight-grained, 
splits readily, is easily worked, and is decay resistant, has special 
value for boats, tanks, planing-mill products (including siding and 
finish), boxes, and crates; and for over a century it has met a local 
demand for other commodities, such as shingles, woodenwarc, poles, 
and dock shores. 

Southern white cedar grows rapidly in dense almost pure even- 
aged stands that give heavy yields ofnigh-grade timber. It reaches 
its best development in the Atlantic and Gulf coastal swamps and 
estuaries in situations where no other valuable timber tree thrives 
and on land which would otherwise be practically valueless. 

It is easily reproduced. For reforesting logged-off areas, however, 
seed trees left standing arc of little value because of their extreme 
liability to destruction by lire and wind. A good method of obtain¬ 
ing a new stand is to clear cut in strips. The long way of the strips 
should be at right angles, or nearly so, to the direction of the storm 
winds. Reproduction on the cleared strips originates from seed 
thrown by the trees in the intervening uncut stands. As soon as 
reproduction has become established on the clear-cut areas, the strips 
of uncut timber can be logged. 

Whore logging has left the swamp covered with slash, very few 
cedar seedlings can make their way through. Slash burning, so 
controlled that it will destroy the material left after logging but 
leave the surface peat in which the white cedar seed is stored, may 
often be necessary to insure the reproduction of fully-stocked stands. 
The burning should bo done the first winter following logging and at 
such time as the swamp is sufficiently wet to prevent the consumption 
of the surface litter. Controlled slash fires will also burn back the 
rank sprout growth of swamp hardwoods, shrubs, and vines and 
enable the cedar to gain the lead over them. 
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11 it is impossible to bum the slash under favoiable conditions the 
first winter following logging, the area should be rigidly piotcctod 
from file for 5 to 10 years. 

To pioduce timber of the highest quality, it is essential in manv 
cases to tend the new stand practically from the start. The tiees 



Tir, 232 —A stand of southern white cedar which yielded over 50,000 board feet of high-grade 
material to the acre when it was cut At $10 per thousand board feet the gross retuins 
amounted to over Jf.'iOO per acre from the sale of the stumpage 

should be sufficiently close together to develop a continuous crown 
cover under which, the lower branches will die before they become 
large enough to cause large knote in the timber and thus impair its 
quality. This is generally attained by establishing a stand of a 
thousand or more trees on an area where only a hundred may be 
brought to maturity. 
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Southern white cedar responds to thinning by an increased rate of 
growth, and as a result of thinnings the volume growth ot the stand 
is concentrated on the smallest number of thrifty trees which will 
fully occupy the area. All dense stands should be thinned as early 
as the material removed can be marketed. In New Jei’sey, where 
there is a good market for bean poles and other small-sized material, 
thinnings become profitable at an early age. Farther south thinnings 
can be made at a profit only in older stands. In all thinnings any 
swamp hardwoods and other undesirable species should be cut. 

The proper handling of southern white-cedar lands offers a means 
of obtaining profit from lands which have otherwise no present pros¬ 
pects ot yielding a profit. If the land shown in Figure 232 had not 
produced a crop of white-cedar timber, it would probably have been 
covered by shrubby and inferior species yielding little or no profit. 

Clarence F. Korstian. 


T imber with slight Timber with a small amount of heart 
Heart Rot Can Be rot can bo utilized for railroad ties. 
Used for Rail Ties This is important in view of the rapidly 
decreasing supply of timber, which is 
being cut about four times as fast as it is grown. 

Experiments have been conducted for several years which show 
that slightly defective timber when properly treated with certain 
wood preservatives is thoroughly sterilized and can bo utilized for 
ties. Heretofore thousands upon thousands of slightly defective ties 
have been left in the woods to rot, where they greatly increase tho 
fii*e hazard during a long period of years. Much of this timber can 
be used by proper preservative treatment, thereby conserving our 
rapidly diminishing timber supply. 

In one shipment of more than half a million ties over GO per cent 
were slightly defective because of incipient heart rot. Practically 
all of the defective tics were salvaged and utilized by giving them a 
high-pressure treatment with a mixture of creosote and petroleum oil. 
All ties defective from heart rot can be utilized if tho rot has not 
reached a stage where tho timber is too much weakened mechanically. 
The pressure treatment kills the active agent causing the rot, so that 
there is no further growth of the rot after treatment. Such ties can 
therefore bo used with safety on all tracks where the traffic require¬ 
ments are not too heavy, such as switches, spurs, sidetracks, etc., 
which constitute more than 30 per cent of tho railroad trackage of 
the country. By utilizing such ties the cost of tie equipment is 
reduced, since they are cheaper than sound ties, while their use means 
a great saving in the timber supply. 

Pressure Treatment Usually Sufficient 

Usually the ordinary pressure treatment given by the big treating 
plants will sterilize all rot present. A pressure of about 180 pounds 
held at a temperature of 180° F. for five or six hours will sterilize the 
usual heart rots found in coniferous timber and also do the same for 
hardwood ties in most instances. Such a treatment causes the 
preservative mixture to penetrate every part of the decay, thereby 
killing the fungus which causes tho rot. 
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No new methods of treatment are necessary, nor is it necessary to 
install new and expensive equipment in order to obtain com])lete 
sterilization of the ties. In some types of rots and timbers it may be 
necessary to increase the length of time of the treatuient, but other¬ 
wise no change in present methods and machinery is necessary. 



Fig 233 —Sections from intenor of dcfectne ties which h<i%T icccivod the standaid neosofe and pe¬ 
troleum oil treatment 4, Douglas fli which had been decayed in the living tiee b\ robiporus 
scnwcuntsii, 6 and 22, Douglas fir and long leaf pine, ie&i>octivoly, which had been decayed liy 
Tiamtes pmi. Note the extent to which the decayed jiortion has been penetiated and daik- 
ened by the preservative 

It is therefore entirely feasible and practioalde to sterilize slightly 
defective timber so that it can bo used for railroad ties. Such 
sterilization is accomplished by the high-]>rossuro treatments usually 
given at all first-(‘lass standard tie-treating plants. 

11. Lono. 

T oads Destroy Many Toads are usually thought of as 
Harmful Insects and squat, fat, and warty, but there are 
Should be Protected some smooth-skinned species, one of 

which inhabits the arid sections of 
the southwestern United States, and there also is a long-legged tropical 
toad that I'eminds one of a frog. All these toads, like frogs, spend part 
of their early life in the water and are transformed from swimming, 
water-breathing tadpoles to jumping, air-breathing toads. Of the 
many kinds of toads living to-day in different parts of the world, both 
the largest and the smallest belong to the American fauna. The larg¬ 
est, known as the agua toad, ranges from central South America to 
northern Mexico, and within the United States is a form nearly as 
large, known as the Colorado River toad. Large individuals of the 
agua toad may have a body length of 9 inches and a mouth large 
enough to swallow small birds; they are said to eat rats, but insects 
constitute the major portion of their food. Probably the smallest 
living toad is the oak toad, of the southeastern part of the United 
States; this feeds largely on ants. 
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Toads are great gourmands, and in the course of a season eat untold 
numbers of insects, many of which are highly destructive of plant life. 
They are mainly nocturnal and terrestrial and prolong into the night 
the general warfare against insects, thus taking the place of the 
ground-feeding insectivorous birds after these have ceased their 
activities for the day. Meal time with toads often begins before 
sunset and continues throughout the greater part of the night; hence 
the food contains a mixture of diurnal and nocturnal organisms. 
Included among these are some of the most active jiredatory ground 
beetles, but this destruction of beneficial beetles is probably out¬ 
weighed by the consumption of injurious insects. The value of 
toads can hardly be defined on a dollar-and-cent basis, however, for 
they are rarely numerous enough in any locality to be of any 
marked economic importance. Furthermore, unlike birds, they can 
not traverse wide stretches of land to aid in combating abnormal local 
increases of insects and other injurious organisms. 

Toads Have Varied Insect Prey 

Toads are economically valuable even in their indiscriminate de¬ 
struction of ground-frequenting insects. In their consumption of cer¬ 
tain especiafly injurious forms, as millepeds, sowbugs, crickets, click 
beetles, leaf chafers, weevils, and caterpillars, they are particularly 
useful. Abnormal infestations of extremely destructive weevils oc¬ 
casion a considerable monetary loss to farmers each year, but the 
potential damage is reduced by toads and other natural enemies. 

The stomachs of toads have been found distended with large num¬ 
bers of adults or larvse of such weevils as the cranberry weevil, alfalfa 
weevil, strawberry weevil, clover weevil, and billbugs. Grasshop¬ 
pers, even where abundant, are a minor item in the food, but crick¬ 
ets are eaten frequently. Flies, because of their fragile, easily crushed 
bodies, do not bulk so large in the food as do insects protected by 
harder shells, yet they comprise about one-twentieth of the yearly 
food of two western species. In reducing the number of adult click 
beetles, which if allowed to propagate unchecked would add to the 
number of wiroworms feeding on valuable crops, toads render useful 
farm service, for there is hardly a cultivated plant that is not subject 
to the attacks of these insect pests. Leaf chafers, which destroy 
blossoms and defoliate orchard trees, are frequently taken by toads; 
and it is fortunate that the white grubs of May beetles, which are 
such pests in lawns, meadows, and cultivated fields, have the toad as 
an enemy in their adult stage. 

In areas heavily infested by gipsy-moth larva), apple-tree tent ca tor- 
pillars, army woims, and sugar-beet webworms toads have been found 
feeding on those posts. Large numbers of anls also are eaten by 
toads. Ants are nuisances, and some of the commonest forms aid in 
the propagation of certain insect pests, as aphids, scale insects, and 
mealybugs. As a rule, however, ants are given less consideration 
than are posts that destroy foodstuffs in the garden, field, or orchard. 
In taking food of this character, therefore, the toad is rendering better 
economic service than is generally appreciated. 

The digestive apparatus of toads appears to be less susceptible than 
in other vertebrates to the action of stings and such other devices 
supposed to function in offense or defense as are employed by ants, 
bees, and wasps, rose chafers, blister beetles, millepeds, and poisonous 
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spiders. Toads eating such organisms do sometinu^s show that they 
arc uncomfortable, but they may fail to discriminate between sting¬ 
ing and nonstinging species. Phytophagous millepeds, some of which 
are known to secrete hydrocyanic acid, also are eaten by toads. 

Do More Good than Harm 

Without attempting to minimize any objectionable food habits 
that toads may have, it may be stated that the good they accomplish 
by feeding on termites, beetle larvae with injurious or potentially in¬ 
jurious habits, plant-sucking bugs, voracious caterpillars, and other 
noxious insects more than compensates for the harm done by preying 
upon those that are beneficial, ^ Although indiscriminate destruction 
of all sorts of terrestrial organisms characterizes their food habits, 
nevertheless toads consume large numbers of economically injurious 
insects, especially during periods when these pests are abnormally 
abundant, and in these activities they undoubtedly have an import¬ 
ant place in nature. Under certain conditions in greenhouses, gar¬ 
dens, fields of small 
grain or forage crops, 
and on golf courses toads 
perform visibly effective 
service. In any of these 
situations noxious in¬ 
sects and other inverte¬ 
brates are sure to pre¬ 
dominate; hence the 
bulk of the toad^s food 
consists of injurious 
formsu 

Toads are not attrac¬ 
tive and have always 
been the basis of curious 
beliefs and superstitions, 
la spiteof aUtheabsurd 
prejudices associated 
\Mth them, they have managed to survive thus far. As the 
country has become more densely settled, however, toads have bad 
to face new dangers from man^s inventions, such as the automobile 
and the mower and binder and other farm machinery. Great num- 
liers of toads migrating across highways are destroyed each year by 
automobiles, and the sewer systems of large cities have long taken an 
annual toll. An active interest in the conservation of toads must be 
taken if these useful animals are to escape extermination by the drain¬ 
ing of their breeding places, by the burning over of fields and woods, 
and by other perils of their present-day environment. 

Remington Kellogg. 

T obacco Breeding for The breeding of crop plants for resist- 
Root-Rot Resistance ance to disease has become one of the 
Paying Good Returns most promising fields of endeavor for 

the control of a number of important 
plant diseases. Differences in resistance to disease occur within 
species and varieties of plants in nature, and this resistant character 
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must be discovered, selected, and geneially transferred to other 
varieties by crossing in order to develop commercial strains of disease- 
resistant plants. It is, of course, required that disease-resistant strains 
possess as well aU the other characteristics of a desirable commercial 
variety adapted to the section where grown, and this feature of the 
work is often most difficult. 

Tobacco is subject to about 20 different maladies, but the resistant 
character is thus far known to exist in the case of only 3 or 4 of these 
diseases. The most striking examples are those of resistance in 
tobacco to the black root-rot disease due to the fungus Thielavid 
basicola and resistance to the ^'black-shank'' disease due to the fungus 
PhytoptTiora nicotianae. The black root-rot disease will serve for 
present purposes as an illustration of what may be accomphshed in 
this respect. Black root rot, which occurs commonly in all tobacco 
districts, is usually most serious on land repeatedly grown to tobacco, 
a practice which is in certain other respects preferable to rotation. 
The disease is characterized by a decay and depletion of the root 
system with consequent stunted plant giovth. 



Fig 2J5 —Oomparativo growth of a row of ordinary White Barley tobacco (center) and Standup 
Bebi'^tant white Burley (right) on field infested with root-rot 


Growth Much Affected 

When the principal types or varieties of commercial tobacco are 
OTown side by side in a soil heavily infested with root rot, remarkable 
differences in rate and extent of growth appear. Some varieties may 
make little or no growth, whereas others may make a rapid and 
normal growth. Between these extremes will be foimd varieties 
showing various intermediate stages of growth. These differences 
in growth are due to relative differences in resistance to the black 
root-rot disease. Each type of tobacco has a distinct purpose and 
value of its own, and the varieties naturally more resistant may not 
be suited to replace the susceptible ones for commercial purposes 
in the districts where they are grown. Kesistant strains, approxi¬ 
mately otherwise identical with each susceptible commercial type or 
variety, must be developed in order to be of any value. As a rule this 
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can be done onl}" b}’* cro<^sing a resistant \ arioty with the susceptible 
variety, followed by careful and continued selection and comparison 
over a period of several years with all desirable characters in mind. 
It can be safely stated that the requirements of the tobacco trade and 
grower are probably more exacting than those of any other plant 
iTKlustry. This is chiefly due to the importance of the complicated 
Jactor of quality in tobacco. If judgment, patience, and luck ]iav(^ 
all been favorably combined, tlie effort of the plant breeder may be 
rewarded after several years by a desirable disease-resistant <‘om- 
inercial strain. 

Resistance Could Be Increased 

Practically all of the commerical types of tobacco grown in the 
United States could profitably be improved in their resistance to 
n>ot rot Up to this time this has been seriously attempted in the 



1 1 (». 23()—Compnratno gro\\th of ordmaiy na\%nj Seed tobacco (left) and IMvana 342 (right) 
on hoil heavily mfosted with root lot 


case of only a iW types. In two of these a considerable degree of 
suc(*ess has resulted as a consequence of the cooperative (dforts of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Wisconsin AgriculUiral 
EOToi'iment Station. 

In Wisconsin a Havana Seed type of tobacco is grown, primarily 
intended for cigar binder purposes. This type, wUile having tin 
intermediate degree of natural resistance to black root rot, is never¬ 
theless seriously affected by the disease during seasons favorable to 
its occurrence. The resulting losses may consequently be heavy. 
Some other varieties of tobacco are growm to a limited extent in 
Wisconsin, and from one of these a root-rot resistant strain was 
selected, but its growth habit was not desirable. This strain was, 
however, crossed with Havana Seed, out of which was finally obtained 
a strain which was called Havana No. 142. The new type proved to 
be veiy resistant to root rot, having considerably more resistance 
than its most resistant parent. In addition it is a good yielder, has 
a desirable habit of growth, and so far as has been detenuiined a 
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desirable qualit3^ It is usuaUy icgardod, lioycA cr, as being a some¬ 
what later maturing strain than Havana Seed. On soil which is 
infested with root I'ot the yield and quality is usually strikingly 
better than that of Havana Seed. The Wisconsin grow ers have con¬ 
sequently adopted the now strain at a rajud rate, and sev'eral thousand 
acres of this strain are now being grow n in the State. A few^ hundred 
acres arc also being grow n in the Connecticut Valley. 

White Burley Susceptible 

The ordinary White Burley strains of tobacco as grown in Kentucky 
are evtrcmely susceptible to root rot. Continuous culture of tobacco 
on the same land is not attempted with these strains. Koot-rot 
I'esistant strains of White Burley wore first secured through field 
selection, although they had apparently arisen through accidental 
crosses with resistant varieties. Since these resistant Burley strains 
did not have the most desirable habit of growth, they were crossed 
with a good strain of Standup White Burley. From this cross a 
resistant strain was finally selected which so far as could be observed 
w’as desirable as a commercial type. This resistant Standup White 
Burley strain will ordinarily produce a good crop on land so heavily 
infested with root rot that ordinary strains may prove a complete 
failure. While a root-rot resistant type has not been generally 
adopted in the Burley district of Kentucky, for reasons which can 
not bo discussed in a short paper, it is e.xlensivoly grown in the 
Burley district of Ontario, Canada, wdiere root rot is very prevalent. 

Although the eojiimercial returns from tlm root-rot resistant 
strains already in use have been large, the greatest value of these 
breeding trials has been in the demonstration of the future possi¬ 
bilities in this direction. 

elAMEs Johnson. 

T obacco Fertilizer It is said that the Indians, who were 
Should Have Ample growing tobacco in this country long 
Supply of Potash before the arrival ()f Europeans, fol¬ 
lowed the practice in some localities of 
felling a tree and burning it in order to obtain ashes for fertilizing 
their patches of tobacco. JVobably they could have done nothing 
better to insure a healthy, vig<)rous p’owth of their tobacco plants 
in the field and also good smoking qualities in the cured leaf, in a 
prize essay written by a successful toha(‘co grower i!) Maryland in 
1848, before the days of modern eonunercuid fertilizers, we read: 
*^Ashes are do<‘idedly superior to any other fertilizer for tobacco. 
Theory and practice unite in sustaining this assertion.” The vir¬ 
tue of ashes as fertilizer, of course, depends primarily on their content 
of potash. Recent experiments and observations show conclusively 
the value of a generous supply of potash in the fertilizer for tobacco. 

It is true that tobacco plants may attain good size wrhen supplied 
with only comparatively small quantities of potash, but the leaf 
produced is likely to be of poor quality and perhaps light in weight. 
The plant must develop a large leaf area within a short period of 
time, and potash is an efficient aid in maintaining the health and 
vigor of the leaf. Without sufficient potash the leaf begins to lose 
H477I®—2S-40 
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its normax green color, especially at the tip and along the edges, 
and soon small specks of dead tissue may appear. The specking 
may spread rapidly over the leaf, many of the specks uniting to 
form large spots of dead tissue, and because of uneven growth the 
leaf surface becomes rough and puckered. The tip and edges of 
the loaf tend to curve downward, and often the edges become broken 
and ragged. The quality of the product is greatly injured when 
these symptoms of potash hunger develop. Evidence of potash 
hunger commonly begins in the lower leaves of the plant, but may 

occur on plants of large 
^ ^ size,and in this case only 

/ one or more of the mi<l- 



Fio 2i7 —Tobacco plant in southern Mai 3 -land, showing effects of 
an insufficient supply of potash m the soil The tips and mat gins 
of the lower leaves aie curved down'ward in a characteiistu* 
manner, the maigins are more or less tom and ragged, the leaf 
surface is lough and iiuckered, the green color of the affected 
leaxeshaslaigely disappeared, especially at the tips and margins 


die leaves may show the 
diseased condition. ^ 

In the Connecticut 
Valley where heavy 
fertilizing is practiced, 
ample supplies of potash 
are usually provided in 
the tobacco fertilizer. 
In most other sections, 
and particularly on the 
lighter sandy soils of 
southern tobacco-grow¬ 
ing districts, experi¬ 
ments indicate that 
somc\\hat more potash 
than is now generally 
used would give profit¬ 
able returns. The use 
of 20 to 30 pounds of 
potash per acre, quan¬ 
tities which would be 
supplied by 1,000 
pounds of 8-2-2 or 8- 
3-3 fertilizer, often fails 
to prevent the symp¬ 
toms of potash hunger. 
These symptoms, which 
arc easily recognized, 
are by no moans un¬ 
usual in tobacco fields 
where the soil is more 
or less sandy, and may 
be seen even on some of 


the soils of much heavier type used in growing dark air-cured and 
fire-cured tobaccos. 


Even where no symptoms of disease are seen, an increased supply 
of potash may improve the quality of tobacco. A liberal supply 
tends to give a smooth leaf of fine texture which fills out'' better 
in ripening. For smoking purposes good burning qualities are es¬ 
sential, and, other things being equal, the combustibility of the leaf 
is more or less proportional to its content of potash. In this respect 
the form of potash used in the fertilizer is of considerable importance. 
The chlorine contained in muriate of potash under some conditions 
tends to stimulate the growth of tobacco, but if present in large 
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proportions it injures the buiiiing qualities of the cured leaf and may 
even produce injury in the field. For cigar leaf types it seems best 
to avoid all forms of pot¬ 
ash which contain much 
chlorine. For other 
types satisfactory re¬ 
sults will usually be ob¬ 
tained by ^ using high- 
grade muriate to sup¬ 
ply not more than 20 
to 25 pounds of potash 
per acre, the remainder 
of the potash to be de¬ 
rived from sulphate or 
other forms practically 
free from chlorine. 

The quantity of pot¬ 
ash in the fertilizer re¬ 
quired for best resuJts 
will vary, of course, with 
the type of soil, the sys¬ 
tem of cropping fol¬ 
lowed, and other factors 
For average conditions 
on most of the light to¬ 
bacco lands, ana with 
normal rates of fertiliz¬ 
ing, however, better re¬ 
sults probably will be 
obtained with a mini¬ 
mum of 40 to 60 pounds 
of potash per acre than 
with the lower rates now 
commonly used. It ap¬ 
pears that in most cases 
the potash content of 
the fertilizer should ex¬ 
ceed the content of ammonia by two or more units. 

W. W. Garner. 


T obacco Grades Maryland tobacco, U. S. type 32, is 
are Drafted for Leaf produced principally in the five counties 
Grown in Maryland of southern Maryland which lie be¬ 
tween the Potomac River and the 
Chesapeake Bay. This tobacco is a light air-cured type suitable for 
use in the manufacture of cigarettes. The desirable qualities^ for 
this purpose are thin body, fine texture, a bright, clear color (light 
reddish tan or cinnamon brown preferable), sm^l and blending fibers, 
and with a good burn. Maryland tobacco is deficient in so-called 
oil or gum, and is of a decidedly dry and chaffy character. Because 
of its desirable color and burning quality, it is extensively used for 
blending with other less attractive but more aromatic tobaccos to 
improve their appearance and combustibility. 



f lo 2is —Leaf ot tobacco plant, showingettectsof potashhungei, 
paiticulailv the los«! of gieqn color which begins at the t-ipand 
maiginsand advances towaid the base Nunieious small yel¬ 
low 01 blown specks usually appejdi m the bleached aieas, and 
these tend t o gi ow toget hei, foi ming lai ge blisters The dead 
tissue eventually bieaks, foiinmg ragged edges and holes be¬ 
tween the \ems 
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Tobacco as handled by the farmer fall into four major divisions or 
groups when assorted by him for the market. They are known in 
the trade as: (1) Heavy leaf, dark leaf, dull crop, dull, or French 
tobacco; (2) thin leaf, bright leaf, crop, cigarette, or Holland tobacco; 
(3) seconds, or lugs; (4) ground leaves, or primings. 

About the same lack of care and attention to proper assorting 
is prevalent in Maryland as in many other tobacco-growing sections. 
Leaves of different quality and color arc tied into the same hands 
or bxmdles, and tobacco of different quality is mixed in the hogsheads 
or packages. There are clear lines of distinction between the four 
major groups and in most instances a crop of tobacco contains some 
leaves of each group, but there are many farmers who make only 
two group divisions, calling them ^^crop^' and seconds.” This 
practice is undesirable and results in mixed lots. Through the 
application of standard grades farmers can be taught the disadvan¬ 
tages of such assorting. 

The Department of Agriculture has devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to the study of Maryland tobacco. Recently, tentative 
standard grades have been drafted using the department standard 
system of grading as a basis- Under this standard system, a grade of 
tobacco is treated as being composed of four factors—group, quality, 
color, and length. Symbols of letters and numerals are used to indi¬ 
cate these factors. 

In working out the grades for Maryland tobacco the accepted trade 
distinctions as to groups are closely followed. The four major 
divisions or groups are considered and distinguished as follows: 
B, heavy leaf; C, thin leaf; X, seconds, and Y, ground leaves. Quality 
is indicated,by numerals running from 1 to 7. The colors appearing 
are:L,yellow;F,light re(l;R, darkred;D, dark brown ;G, green, and 
M, mixed. Length is treated as an element of (quality in all grades 
except the tip leaf grades, and for these the United States standard 
sizes are used to indicate length. A total of 44 grades is considered 
necessary to cover the entire range of grades that appear in the crop. 

In a bulletin prepared by the department the standard grading 
system and the grade symbols used are fully explained, definitions are 
given of tobacco trade terms, certain rules are laid down as to the 
application of the grades, and the grades are listed with detailed 
descriptions and specifications. 

Advantages of Grading Maryland Tobacco 

The advantages to be derived from the application of standar<l 
grades to Maryland tobacco are set forth in the following summary. 
The use of standard grades for tobacco should— 

(1) Bring about a more uniform market for tobacco of like quality, color, and 
length. 

(2) Encourage growers in the production of better quality tobacco. 

(3) Give the growers a more definite basis for assorting tobacco and (l(uuon- 
strate the value of proper assorting. 

(4) Enable the growers to become familiar with the grades that ai%e in most 
demand so they can plan to produce tobacco that will meet market rcquiriunents. 

(5) Promote a closer cooperation and better understanding between the grow<* 
ers, commission men, and buyers. 

(6) Enable buyers and manufacturers to secure a more uniform packing of 
tobacco as the result of more careful assorting by the growers. 

(7) Give to the tobacco trade generally a common language which will facilitate 
the transaction of business. 
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To secure these results an educational cauipaign should bo con¬ 
ducted ajuong the toba(‘Co farmers of Maryland. For such a cam¬ 
paign, bulletins stressing the iinportan(*e of proper assorting and 
copies of the proposed grades should bo liberally distributed- Demon¬ 
strations of proper assorting and grading slioiild bo conducted at 
representative points. Supplementing such an educational cam¬ 
paign a practical appli(‘ation of the grades at t he marketing point is of 
vital importuneo. 

"When the grades are applied by the trade the farmers grasp nuieh 
more easily and quickly the finer lines of distinction. The marketing 
system in hlaiyland lends itself admirably to this purpose. The fact 
that the entire crop of Maryland tobacco is marketed through two 
war(diouses will simplify the application of the grades in trud(i 
channels. 

The tobacco is marketed in hogshead form and each hogshead is 
sampled and inspected under authority of State laws, A competent 
and experienced tobacco man should b(^ appointed as an official 
grader for ea(‘h warehouse, and as each sam])le is drawn an oni(‘ial 
standard grade should be assigned to each hogshead. This grade 
could appear on the official sample tag and on the hogshead, or on 
the warehouse receipt issued, or an offuual grade certificate could bo 
issued. If offKual grade certificates are used they should be issued 
in triplicate, one copy to be retained for the warehouse files, one copy 
to be sent to the farmer, and the original to follow the tobacco as it 
goes through trade channels. 

If the Maryland tobacco were so inspected and graded each farmer 
would have a basis for comparing prices received for his tobuc<*o 
with those received by other farmers for tobac(‘o of like cpiality, color, 
and length. 

J. V. Mon ROW’. 


T omato Losses from Green tomatoes ready for shippinglong 
Center Rot Heavy distances and ri])e ones for near-by 
in Several States markets may be afre(‘ted by a hard 

<lark center rot butshowit very sligld.ly 
<m tbeir surfaces. At market inspe<*tion, should the keen (yo of the 
inspe<‘tor find an ineoiisiiieuous dark ring or tiny f>row!i spots around 
the stem end, lie know^s this is an indi(‘alion of a hard dark brown c(m- 
t<‘r (lig, 239). And so ImndnMlsof Inisbels of (omatoes wbi(‘h looked 
sound to the gr<)W(‘r at shipment may be discardinl becaus<^) of this 
center rot. n(‘avy loss<‘s fi'om the disease hav<M)e(‘urred in Nebraska, 
Texas, Mi<‘higan, and Maryland. 

There is no slime or softness conne(‘ted with tlie rot. The hard 
dark ])ortion may extend from the stem through the (‘cntiu* to th<‘ 
blossom end or part way there, or it may take an obliciue eoui’se from 
the stem, involving some of the seeds. Tiu^ leaves and stem of the 
plant are not affected. 

A yellow bac^terial organism was found to be a very active agent 
in producing the disease, and for some time it was thought to bo the 
spe<ufic cause. Later other yellow organisms from tho same diseased 
fruit w^ero found just as infectious as the first type.^ This fact was 
perplexing until inoculations were made with various well-known 
organisms. From these experiments it was established that a fair 
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number of different bacteria and fungi could produce the typical hard 
dark centers in tomatoes. 

The disease seems to be sporadic. It occurs in hot moist weather 
following a time when growth has been retarded from cold or drought. 
The organisms probably enter at the stem end, where the cuticle ends 
and the stem begins, and work inward. They may gain an entrance 
at any stage of the developing green fruit. 



Fig 239 '-The hard dark center rot of tomatoes showing m green fimt 

The best preventive measure is to keep the plants well cultivated, 
so there will be a steady even growth. Then no sudden rapid swelling 
of fruit is apt to occur. It is this rapid swelling which gives rise to 
tiny fissures around the stem end, making entrance places for bacteria 
and fungi. 

Nellie A. Brown. 


T omatoes Resistant Nailhead rust of the tomato is charac- 
to Nailhead Rust terized by brown to olive-gray spots, 
Now Widely Planted about the size and shape of an average- 

sized nailhead, on stems, leaves, and 
fruits. (Fig. 240.) Death of the leaves and scabby blotches on the 
fruits accompany these symptoms when the spots become numerous. 
The disfigurement of the fruits makes them unsalable. 

Nailhead rust is caused by a fungus—a very minute, threadlike 
plant similar to the molds that grow on bread, pie, cake, meat, 
leather, etc. It is too small to be seen without the aid of a lens or 
microscope except when growing in mass, as on the surface of nail- 
head spots or culture me<ha. 

The nailhead rust fungus forms numerous small reproductive 
bodies called spores. These spores (the equivalent of seeds) germi¬ 
nate under favorable conditions of temperature and moisture and 
produce the branched threads or filaments of the fungus. 

The filaments grow either on dead plant materials (chiefly remains 
of previous crops) lying on the surface of the soil or in living tomato 
plants. They penetrate the plants either by means of enzymes, 
which decompose the tissues at the point of contact, or by growing 
through small pores in the surface layer. When inside the plant 
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they attack and kill the immediately burroundmg tissues. These 
dead areas constitute the spots or symptoms of the disease. 

Nailhead rust is very common in the Gulf States, in South Carolina, 
and in the Sinaloa district of Alexico, It occurs sparingly in the 
region bordering the States mentioned and is found occasionally far¬ 
ther north, but usually causes little damage in the latter area. It 
has often been carried into the canning States of the North on south¬ 
ern-grown tomato plants, but has apparently been unable to establish 
itself in these States. 



Fi<j 240 —Nailhe id rast of tomato 

Economic Importance of Nailhead Rust 

Nailhead rust has caused an average loss of about 25 per cent of 
the crop, amounting to $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 annually in Florida 
for at least one or two decades. It has also caused considerable loss 
in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. It has also 
been very severe in Mexico. In fact, the tomato industry of both 
Florida and Mexico has been seriously threatened by this disease. 

Several methods of nailhead-rust control have been tried repeatedly 
by experimenters and growers. Spraying or dusting the plants with 
fungicides gave some promise, but growers were unwilling to^ adopt 
it because of the cost of chemicals and labor and the uncertainty of 
results. Investigations now being conducted by the Florida Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, however, may ultimately lead to a 
more efficient method of spray control for this disease. 

The use of a resistant variety is the ideal method for the control of 
nailhead rust, as it requires no additional expense or labor except for 
picking and handling the extra fruit. The new Marglobe variety 
(fig. 241), developed at the Arlington Experiment Farm, near Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., was produced for tms very purpose and has given excel¬ 
lent results in southeastern Florida in three years’ tests conducted 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Florida Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, in cooperation with the Dade County Commissioners 
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and commercial growers. It has also given similar results in large 
commercial plantings in Florida and other Gulf States and in Mexico. 
In fact, it has apparently solved the most difficult ]^hases of the nail- 
head-rust problem. A brief description of its origin and suitability 
for shipping is pertinent. 

Origin of the Marglobe 

The Marglobe was developed from a cross between Marvel and 
Globe. ^ In a two years’ test of more than 100 varieties for nailhead- 
rust resistance, Marvel and Globe seemed to offer the best possibilities 
for the development of a resistant variety of the desired type. 

Marvel was chosen as one of the parents because of its free and 
continuous fruit-setting habit, long bearing period, high degree of 
resistance to Fusanum wilt and nailhead rust, and partial resistance 



Fig 241 —A typical Marglobe plant, showing type of frmt and fruiting habit Only part of the 

plant IS shown, and the fohage is pressed down to show fnnts 


to Septona leaf spot, early blight, and leaf mold. Although its 
fruits are smooth, uniformly red, and well flavored, they are a little 
small, somewhat flat, rather late in maturity, and less meaty than 
desu-able for a shippmg tomato. 

Globe was selected as the other parent because it produces large, 
thick-waEed, globular fruits and possesses considerable resistance to 
most foliage diseases, although very susceptible to nailhead rust of 
fruits. 

The Ma^lobe is rapidly supplanting the Globe in Florida and 
other trucking regions. It is much superior to the Globe in resistance 
to nailhead rust, Fusarium wilt, and pufiBness of fruits—diseases 
common and destructive in the Gulf States. 

The Marglobe is an early and continuous hearer; in fact, it not 
uncommonly makes from 8 to 12 pickings during the winter in 
Florida, and on the heavy, fertile sous of the North it usually con- 
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tinues to bear until killed by frost. Although its fruits matine 
quickly, they ripen slowly and therefore withstand delays in picking 
and prolonged periods of shipping and storing. This is important 
during bad weather or temporary periods of heavy shipments and 
low prices. 

The fruits of Marglobe are smooth, solid, globular, and compara¬ 
tively free from undesirable types. The}^ are packed chiefly in the 
120 and 144 grades, the most desirable sizes for shipping in Florida. 
If picked when matui'e green, they ripen well, even around the stem, 
and develop a very good fliavor 

Approved By Shippers and Growers 

The Marglobe has won the hearty approval of growrers and shippers. 
At many shipping points in Florida buyers have frequently paid 
more for IMarglobe fruits than for the same commercial grades of 
Globe. 

Approximately 10,000 acres of Marglobe were growm in Dade 
County, Fla., in the winter of 1926-27. A considerable acreage 
was also growm m Mexico. Extensive plantings were also made 
in the other principal trucking regions and in most of the commercial 
canning regions of the United States. In these areas it has resisted 
diseases ivell, especially Fusarium wilt, Septoria leaf spot, early 
blight, leaf mold, and nailhead rust, and has produced heavy yields 
of excellent fruit; in fact, it has given highly satisfactory results. 
Its resistance to nailhead rust is therefore only one of its many, 
desirable qualities- 

Alarglobe seed is now produced in large quantities hj commercial 
seed growers, canners, and canners and packers’ organizations, and 
is sold by nearly all the principal seedsmen. 

Fkld J. Pritciiaud. 

T ree Giants in the Among the wmnders of the w^orld the 
Sequoia Groves are enormous “Big Trees” or Sequoias of 
Menaced by Tourists the Sierra Nevadas in California surely 

stand in the first rank. Several large 
groves have been included in national parks and are strictly pro¬ 
tected by the Government. 

When these groves w^ere set aside and protected from commercial 
exploitation for the use and enjoyment of the public the means of 
approach w^ere few and primitive. The groves lie in the heart of the 
Sierra Nevadas at elevations between 5,600 and 7,000 feet. The 
mountain roads then in existence attracted only a small number of 
tourists. The majority passed through, content wuth a short visit. 

The advent of the automobile and of good roads has changed all 
this. To-day tourists pour into the groves by the hundreds and 
thousands, and with them has come a serious menace to the chief 
attraction of the groves, the Big Trees themselves. 

The visiting public naturally singles out those trees which, on 
account of their enormous size and their hoary age, appeal most 
strongly to its imagination. ^ People like to come up close to the trees 
and to touch them ivith their hands. There is a peculiar attraction 
in camping under the shade and protection of huge trees 2,000 or 
3,000 years old. 
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All this involves in the aggregate an enormous amount of walking 
and, consequently, trampling around the trees singled out by the 
tourists. As a consequence, the surface of the^ soil, especially of 
moist and heavy soil, is compacted to a tough and impermeable sheet. 
^Tiere formerly young trees, shrubs, perennial and annual flowering 
plants, ferns, and grasses played their part in the beauty of the forest, 
and by their shade kept the soil fresh and cool, not a living plant is 
left. The Grizzly Giant (fig. 242), one of the oldest trees in existence, 
is now surrounded by an artificial desert of more than an acre in 
extent. These changes are not merely undesirable because they 
detract from the beauty of the forest, but they have a profoimd 
influence upon the soil itself and upon the conditions under which 
the tree roots function. 



Pig, 242 —The Grizzly Giant, one of the oldest trees in existence, is surrounded by a desert of more 
than an acre in extent, due to excessive tourist travel. Photograph by James V, Lloyd, courtesy 
of the National Park Servioe of the Department of the Intenor 


The root system is one of the most vitally important parts of the 
plant. Unless it fimctions normally, the crown with its foliage can 
not be supplied with the large quantities of water required. The 
w^ater is taken up exclusively by the finest endings of the roots. 
In the Big Trees, these are practically confined to the upper soil 
layer of a lew inches in thickness, which, under normal forest condi¬ 
tions, is fiUed with a richly felted mass of rootlets with numerous 
water-absorbing root endings. 

Wherever trampling has been going on for years, this soil layer 
contains a much reduced number of rootlets and the root endings 
are either poorly developed or dead. This means just one thing, 
namely, that the tree is bereft of the very organs with which alone 
it can procure the water indispensable for its me. 

It is little short of miraculous that the large Sequoias, handicapped 
as they are by extreme old age, are still surviving, though in certain 
instances a decline is already noticeable. This is particmarly appar- 
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ent in old trees which have suffered heavily from forest fires in the 
past. There are few of the larger trees which do not show more 
or less severe burns at the base, so that only a portion of the circum¬ 
ference of the tree actually takes care of the interchange of water 
and foodstuffs between root system and crown. The normal balance 
between the two is disturbed, and the process of readjustment is a 
long and slow one. It may take centuries to heal over a large fire 
scar. During this time the tree is under the handicap of a severe 
setback. 

Unfortunately the heaviest traffic, and therefore the heaviest 
trampling, concentrates around the oldest trees which are still in the 
process of slow recovery from fire injury. While undoubtedly Big 
Tree is one of the most resistant and long-lived tree species knovm, 
the final result can not be in doubt. Sooner or later the trees, having 
lost the greater part of the water-absorbing root endings, will show 
signs of distress and will finally no longer be able to withstand the 
combination of extreme old age, fire injuries, and tourist trampling. 
Realizing the existing menace, the National Park Service is taking 
energetic steps to prevent further damage and, if possible, to bring 
conditions back to normal. 

It is a curious fact that the public, in whose interest the venerable 
giants were placed under careful protection, is unwittingly hastening 
the destruction of one of the greatest marvels not only of this country 
but of the world. 

E. P. Meixecke. 


T ree Growth Retarded Woods fires kill many trees outright, 
by Fires; Young Trees and they lead to other damage often 
Killed, Soil Depleted serious enough in the long run to 

turn timber growing profit into loss. 
By making wounds in the living tissues of trees fires open up fertile 
fields for the growth of rot-producing fungi, which hollow out the 
trees and make them defective and easily thrown by a strong wind. 
By weakening the trees fires make them more susceptible to attack 
by insects which often cause their death. And by burning fire scars 
or cat faces on the trunk each fire gives the next a better chance to 
burn down the trees. When the logger comes along to take out the 
timber, he passes up the defective, dead, and down timber as 
valueless. 

Fires destroy tree seeds and kill the baby trees, causing blank 
spaces in the woods or idle land on which there is little or no tree 
growth. Repeated fires often kill trees of desirable kinds, whoso 
places are taken by inferior fire-resistant trees or by brush. Thus 
the land is either rendered absolutely barren or made unproductive 
in spots. On burned-over land desirable trees are often conspicuous 
by their absence. Their removal from the stand represents the loss 
of that part of the crop which often makes the difference between 
profit and loss in timber growing. 

Effect of Impoverished Soils 

Where the country is l)urned over repeatedly, the trees do not 
grow so rapidly as they would otherwise. Impoverished soils un- 
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questionably are partly responsible. The injurious effects are espe¬ 
cially apparent in tbe case of young pine timber. In one instance 
careful investigation showed that young long-leaf pine trees grew 
2.8 times faster in height on unbumed land than they did on an area 



Fig, 243.—The land to the left of the fence was protected against fire for 20 years by the plowed fir© 
line. To the right of the fire line fires occurred nearly every year. The burned land has 13$ trees 
per acre, the nnburned land 1,800 trees per acre. Surviving trees on the burned ground show 
about one-half the diameter growth of those on the unbumed or protected ground 

burned over annually. Under similar conditions the diameter growth 
for shortleaf pine was found to be three times greater for the trees 
that grew on unburned land. These contrasts in height and diam¬ 
eter growth are brought out clearly in Figures 244 and 245. 



Fig. 244. —Comparative height growth of young long-leaf pine on burned and unbumed land 

Comparative growth as shown in the illustrations is for extreme 
conditions—^repeated or annual burning on the one hand and no fires 
at all on the other. Under infrequent burning the contrast would 
not be so pronoimced, nor are the examples used applicable to all 
situations, types of trees, and regions. It is clear, however, that 
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fires iifeiiall^" retard tree gro\%th appreciably thereby affecting ad- 
versel}’ the re\eniie ultimately derived from established stands of 
young timber. 



BwP^ED BURNED 


Fig. 245.—Comparative diameter growth of short-leaf pine on burned and unbumed land Both 
trees are about the same age and \^ere grot^n within a few yards of each other on opposite sides 
of the road. Factors influencing growth were similar except for fire The land on which the 
smaller tree grew was burned practically every year, while that on which the large tree grew 
had not been burned 


In the long run these insidious losses—rot, insect damage, de- 
stioyed baby trees and retarded tree growth—often represent a 
gi-eater lobS to the owner than the more spectacular damage in killed 
tim1>er oliserved immediately after a severe fire. 

Hakry Lee Baker. 


T ree-nursery Within the range of the four prin- 
Methods for Southern cipal species of southern pine—^long- 
Pines for Farm Planting leaf, slash, loblolly, and short-leaf— 

there are at least 10,000,000 acres in 
need of forest planting. This land is too poor or too steep for cul¬ 
tivation and in many places it includes badly washed and eroded 
areas. Much of it is owned by farmers who, since a stand of pine 
will ^-eatly increase its value, can often advantageously raise pine 
seedmags with which to reforest it. 

Good seed, the right kind of seed bed, proper sowing of the seed, 
plenty of water, protection from birds and animals, and careful 
weeding, are necessary for the production of good nursery stock. 
Southern pine seed, especially long-leaf seed, does not keep well and 
must be sown not later than the first spring after collection, and 
southern pine seedlings, especially in the South Atlantic States 
and the Gulf coastal plains, usually become large enough for field 
planting within a year, and therefore do not need to be transplanted 
in the nursery. 
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Fresh Seed Essential 

Fresh seed, is essential It may sometimes be bought from seed 
dealers or obtained from State foresters, but coUectmg it from the 
trees is usually more satisfactory. The seeds are produced between 
the scales of the pme cones, or burrs, and ripen during Septembei 
and October. Care must be taken to collect the cones before they 
aie too ripe, or the scales will separate and the seeds fall out and 
blow away. Usually the cones turn slightly dry and brown just 
before opening. They can be collected from standing trees or from 
trees felled in logging operations. Healthy, thrifty trees should be 
chosen. ^ 

The cones are opened by dr 3 dng in a layer one cone deep on some 
smooth surface, or on a wire rack with cloth underneath it, in the 
sun or in a warm, dry room. (Fig. 246.) Drying takes from a week 
to a month or more, depending on the kind of seed and on the w^eather. 



Fig 346 —Loblolly pme cones drjmg m the son on wire and burlap racks a few inches above the 
ground During ram and at night the cones are covered v ith can\ as to keep them dry 


A bushel of cones should yield a pound or a pound and a half of 
seed, which is removed by stirring or tumbling the cones in a box. 
When thoroughly dry the seed can safely be stored in sacks, boxes, 
glass jars, or tin cans. Care must be taken to keep it from mice. 
Seed the least bit moist spoils quickly in a closed container. 

All pine seeds have wings. The wings of long-leaf can not be 
removed, but those of the other species are easily cleaned off by 
rubbing the seed between the hands and wdnnowing in a stbff breeze. 
Cleaned seed is easier to sow. 

Seed beds should be on sandy or loamy rather than on clay soil. 
A bed 4 by 12 feet will hold from 1,500 to 3,000 seedlings. It is 
usually necessary to protect the bed (fig. 247) from birds and mice 
by a fence of ^inch or smaller wire mesh running a few inches 
below the ground and extending 12 inches above and supported by 
stakes and light wooden rails, with removable screens of the same 
wire on top. The soil in the bed must be spaded thoroughly and 
raked smooth and level before sowing. 
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Early Spring Sowing Best 






" " " ilt'. . 



Early spring so\a ing seems to be more generally satisfactory than 
fall sowing. Seed may be put in eaily in March in the southern¬ 
most States, and progressively later tow^ard the north. It may be 
broadcast evenly all oyer the bed or sown in drills about 6 inches 
apart. The broadcasting is quicker and makes better use of the 
soil, but the drills make w ceding easier later on. The seed should 
never be covered more than one-eighth to one-fourth inch deep with 
sand or soil, and ma}^ 
more easily be coverecl “ 

with a single layer of 
burlap sacking. The 
bed must be well wa¬ 
tered after sowing. The 
burlap must be removed 
as soon as the seed has 
sprouted w^ell. 

Long-leaf pine seed¬ 
lings should not stand 
closer than 30 or 40 to 
the square foot in a 
bioadcast bed, or 10 to 
the running foot of drOL 
The corresponding 
numbers for slash pine 
and loblolly pine are 50 
to 60 broadcast and 15 
in drills; for short-leaf 
pine, 70 broadcast and 
18 in drills. Seedlings 
surviving the first siv 
weeks or so in greater 
densities must be 
thinned out or slow 
growth, injury, and 
death wdU result. Thin¬ 
nings should not be ! 
made until seedlings are ! 
nearly 6 weeks old and I 
past the stage at w^hich ! 
the greatest loss gener- ‘ 
ally occurs. 

Long-leaf pine seeds, 

with the wings Fig 247 —LobloUy slash, and longUeafpineseedlmg^j, smooths old 

usually run a bout 5,000 and properly thinned Note removable wire screen over bed 

seeds to the pound; the 

cleaned seeds of slash pine run about 15,000 to the pound; those of 
loblolly pine about 20,000; and those of short-leaf pine about 50,000. 
The exact amount of seed to be sown can be determined approxi¬ 
mately from these figiues, counting on about half of the seeds to 
produce trees, or can be judged by eye closely enough for the small 
nursery. 
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Seed Beds Need Watering 

Pine seed beds must be kept well watered. Ordinarily rains will 
be sufficient, but in dry speUs during the spring and summer a 4 by 
12 foot bed, especially if it shows any signs of siSering from drought, 
should have 4 or 5 pails of water poured or sprinHed on it very 
carefully every few days. If enough water is not available, the bed 
may be shaded with strips of lath tacked an inch or two apart on 
a wooden frame a foot or a foot and a half above the bed. Such 
shade should be left off in wet or cloudy weather, and should not be 
used after July. Southern Pines except possibly short-leaf, need no 
shade at all if properly watered. 



FlQ. 248 Pme seed beds 1 j ear old, treated alike except that the one at A was weeded caiefully all 
summer and the one at B was not weeded until the end of the growing season Note the superiority 
of the properly weeded bed 


Seed beds must be kept weeded. The smaller the weeds when 
pulled the better for the seedlings and the easier, in the long nm, 
is the task of keeping the beds clean. (Fig. 248.) 

Of the various mjuries affecting pine nursery stock, that caused 
by damping off is ^ usually the most serious. This disease kills 
seedlings from the time the seeds first sprout until vigorous growth 
is under way and larger needles develop above the original seed leaves, 
usually a month or six w^eeks later. The disease is most dangerous 
in wet weather and long-leaf pine is especially apt to be damaged. 
The see(^gs discolor and wilt suddenly, or simply fall over; and 
on examination the roots are found to be watery or brownish, and 
often actually rotting away. If the disease is discovered watering 
shoidd be stopped and all shade removed. Sprinkling the bed with 
an eighth of an inch of pure sand has sometimes checked the trouble. 
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Effects of Heat and Drought 

Injuries by heat and drought are usually easily recognized, espe¬ 
cially since they come during dry, hot weather after danger of damping 
off is past. Growth is poor, seedlings become yello^vish and finally 
turn brown and die, and in the worst cases of heat injury, actual 
scars on the tender stems at the surface of the ground cause the 
seedlings to fall OTer. The remedies are increased water and partial 
shade. 

Insects are usually not a serious source of danger to pine seedlings. 
The hardest to control are white grubs, which^ eat off the roots 
underground and cause the seedlings to turn reddish brown and die. 
All such grubs found when spading the bed should be picked out 
and killed. Other insects sometimes eat the leaves, and can gener¬ 
ally be controlled by using any of the ordinary insect sprays according 
to the directions on the package. 

Philip C, Wakeley. 

T ree Planting for It has become the custom, if not the 
Memorial Purposes style, to plant a tree or number of trees 
a Growing Custom in commemoration of some person or 
event of particular importance. Such 
planting has long been done by schools in celebration of Arbor Day. 
In recent years clubs and other organizations have taken up the 
idea. Thousands of trees have been planted for memorial and other 
purposes by the* Federated Women's Clubs alone, not to mention 
the planting by D. A. R. chapters, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
similar organizations. During 1927 the Camp Fire Girls set out 
mp.ny trees as part of their celebration of Tree year in Camp Fire.” 
The boys and girls attending the fii’st national Four-H Club Camp 
in Washington planted a hemock in the grounds of the Department 
of Agriculture to commemorate their encampment. (Fig. 249.) 

Most of the planting of trees for special purposes is accompanied 
by a program prepared for the occasion. This program may be 
simple or elaborate as the opportunity affords. The main feature is 
the tree planting. In addition there may be an appropriate address, 
recitations, and readings. Am invocation by a local clergyman will 
add impressiveness, as will also a charge of responsibility to the 
custodians of the tree (or trees) and a tree-planter's pledge. If there 
is sufficient time to make the necessary preparations, a pageant is a 
very attractive and colorful form for the ceremony to take. ^ (Fig. 
250.) Music is always a pleasing addition, and ensemble singing 
enables all attending to participate in the exercises. 

WMe the program may deal principally with the reason for 
planting a tree, it affords opportxmity to bring to local attention 
other ideas, such as need for tree planting, the care of trees, and 
their usefulness to mankind. This also gives a chance to stress 
other forestry points of particular importance to the locality, or the 
State, or even the country at large. 

Program Suited to Various Purposes 

The program can be adapted to numerous purposes and can be 
employed to good advantage by the teacher and the county agent. 
84771®—28-41 
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Fig 249 —Planting eastern hemlock to commemorate the first Pour H Club encampment 
Grounds of the Department of 4gnculture, Washington, D C 



Fig 250 — 4 pageant in an outdoor setting can be extiemely interesting and attractive 
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The teacher can use it in celebration of Arbor Day and American 
Forest Week, and afterwards can utilize the planted tree to demon¬ 
strate outdoor nature work. The county agent can adapt it to 
meetings of farmers, farm women, and boys' and girls' clubs, and 
thereby put across some good lessons in farm forestry. Helpful 
material for making up tree-planting programs can be obtained 
from most of the State forestry departments, the Federal Forest 
Service, and such other sources as the American Foiestry Absocia- 
tion and the American Tree Association. 

The tree-planting celebration has a sentimental appeal and a 
pi actual puipose. By reason of its sentiment it fixes in the mind 
the impoitance of the objective To see a tree planted is a com¬ 
monplace occurrence, but to see a tree planted for a special purpose 
and with appropriate ceremony makes that tree a thing of interest 
to focus attention on all trees and our need for them. 

Suggested Outline for Tree Planting Program 

Invocation (by a local clergyman); ensemble singing; recitation; 
tree planting (by planting crew of four or more); address (by speaker 
of the daj"); song (solo or quartet); reading; ensemble singing, 

Marie Foote Heisley. 


T ree Planting in Pine The constant increase in value of 
Region of South; How second growth timber, the rapid 
and When to Plant growth of long-leaf, slash, loblolly, 

and short-leaf pines, and the early 
age at which they produce pulp wood, saw logs, and other products, 
all combine to make a stand of young pine in the South an excellent 



Fig 261 —Lifting and bundling year-old pme nursery stock The roots are cut off cleanly 8 
inches underground by means of the shovel, which is sharpened with a file 


investment. Fortunately, if a small acreage of waste land gives no 
promise of reforesting iteelf from near-by seed trees, it is compara¬ 
tively easy to reforest it by planting. 
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The safest rule in choosing the kind of tree to plant is to take the 
one which previously grew on the area, or which grows on similar 
areas nearby. In general, shortleaf and loblolly pines are more apt 
to grow mixed with hardwoods than are long-leaf and slash pines 
Long-leaf does well on heavier clays and on drier ground than any of 
the other pines; slash requires the most water; and the loblolly 
seems to need both fertile soil and plenty of water throughout most 
of its range. 

Planting year-old seedlings (fig. 251) has proved more successful 
than sowing seed. Sowring has produced abundant trees in a few 
instances, but in many others has faded, often because birds ate the 
seed. Furthermore, trees produced by direct seeding are less evenly 
spaced and more apt to interfere with each other’s growth than are 
planted trees 




Fio 252—Plcmtmg m plowed fairow with dib- Fig 253—Dibble planting Second stage, set- 

ble First stage, making the slit tmg year-old seedling m the slit 

spacing Varies with Soils 

On good ground a satisfactory spacing is 6 by 8 feet (about 900 to 
the acre) or even 8 by 8 feet (about 680 to the acre). On poorer 
sites a spacing of 6 by 6 feet (1,210 to the acre) is better, because it 
allows for losses. Except in heavy brush it usually pays to plow a 
shallow furrow every 6 or 8 feet, running across the slopes. This 
gets rid of grass, which otherwise not only makes planting harder but 
sometimes crowds out the pines. A middle burster makes a better 
furrow than a turning plow. 
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Planting should always be done during as wet weather as possible, 
and always between the end of active growth in the fall and the 
beginning of new growth in the spring. In the Gulf and Southern 
Atlantic States the planting season usually extends through Novem¬ 
ber, December, and January. In the northernmost part of the 
southern pine region frost divides the season in two parts, of which 
the spring is probably the better. 

Although successful plantations have occasionally been made with 
self-sovn seedlings very carefully dug up in the woods or old fields, 
nursery-grown seedlings are greatly to be preferred. Nursery stock 



Fig 2 j4 —Dibhcl planting Third stage, starting Fig 25*) —Dibble planting Fourth stage, clos- 

to close the sUt bv driving the dibble in at an mg the bottom of slit by prying down on the 

angle about 4 inches a'a ay, w ith the handle dibble handle to force the blade up 

held fairly high 

can frequently be obtained from State foresters, and it can easily be 
raised by the planter himself. Southern pine seedlings are usually 
large enough for field planting when one year old. 

Koots longer than 8 inches should be cut off with a sharpened 
shorel in the process of lifting from the bed, or with a knife after 
lifting. 

Roots Must Be Kept Moist 

In lifting and handling stock in the nm-sery, as well as in planting 
it in the field, the utmost care must be taken to keep the roots moist 
all the time. The seedlings must be handled rapidly and kept watered 
and out of the sun as much as possible. WhOe waiting to be wrapped 
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they must be covered with wet sacks or a layer of moist soil, and for 
transportation must be packed in some material like wet bog (sphag¬ 
num) moss. Seedlings are usually transported in bundles of 50 to 
75, wrapped in burlap or heavy paper. They may be planted directly 
from the bundle if sufficient care is used to keep them wet and not to 
break the roots. The usual method, however, is to carry them in a 
pail containing a few inches of mud and water. 

If seedlings must be held over for any length of time at the planting 
site they should be spread out and heeled in against the sloping 



FiCr 216 —Dibble pUntlug Fifth stage, closing 
the topoftheshtb> afirmthru&toftheheel 


can hardly be closed, with the 
seedling dies. 

Grub Hoe 


side of a shallow trench, their tops 
sticking out and their roots well 
covered by thoroughly packed and 
watered earth. The trench should 
be in a shady place. 

For planting with a dibble far¬ 
rows are ebpecially nece^saiy. Two 
men or a man and a boy aie needed 
to do the w oik. One man makes 
a slit for the seedlmg, by a down¬ 
ward stroke of the dibble in the 
furrow (fig. 252); the other inserts 
the seedlmg in the slit (fig. 253); 
and the first closes the bottom of 
the slit by drivmg in the dibble, on 
a slant, about 4 inches away, and 
prying dowm (not up) on the handle 
(fig. 254). The top of the slit is 
closed by a slight upward motion 
of the dibble, followed by a thrust 
from the planter’s heel. (Fig. 266.) 
It is important to make the first 
slit with one or more straight down¬ 
ward strokes, not by inserting the 
dibble in the ground and bhen 
pushing its handle back and forth. 
Pushiug back and forth makes the 
bottom of the slit so large that it 
ibult that the roots dry out and the 

sed for Planting 


^ The mattock or grub hoe is ordinarily used in planting where the 
dibble is not available,^ where brush prevents the plow^ing of fur¬ 
rows, or where the soil is stony. It can be used by a man working 
alone. It is generally used in the so-called hole method of planting. 
This consists simply of digging a hole slightly larger than the root 
system of the seedlmg, holding the seedlmg in it with one hand and 
filling in the earth with the other. The earth should be packed 
several times with the hands as the hole is being filled. On land 
not prepared by furrowing, it is well to clear away the sod or other 
cover on a square foot or so before making the hole. 

In planting any species, care must be used to spread the roots out 
as naturally as possible, and especially to avoid doubling them up. 
Long-leaf pine seedlings, which form no stem the first two or three 
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years, should be set about half an inch higher in the field than they 
grew in the nursery, to prevent soil from washing in and covering 
the buds. Other species should be set as they stood in the nursery. 

All plantations must be carefully protected from fire, and long- 
leaf pine plantations must be very carefully protected from hogs. 

Philip C. Wakeley. 


T REE-SEED Flight In growing a timber crop it is desirable 
Measured as Aid to avoid the heavy initial cost of planting 
in Reforestation the trees by providing a seed supply for 
natural regeneration. The seed may 
come from adjoining bodies of green^ timber, from cull trees left in 
logging, from occasional blocks of timber the logging of which is 
delayed, or from seed trees left singly or in groups as on the national 
forests. 



Pig. 257.—Curve showing distiibution of Douglas fir seed when released at a 200-foot elevation 
during winds of 7 miles, and of 23 miles per hour. Each point represents the percentage of the 
total amount of seed that fell within 100 feet on either side of point 


In order to decide where to leave seed trees or bodies of green timber 
for reseeding cut-over areas it is necessary to know how far the seed is 
carried by the wind. This information was obtained last winter in a 
rather novel manner by the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station of the Forest Service. By means of a largo box kite winged 
seed were liberated at a height of 200 feet, the average height of 
Douglas fir trees, over level snow fields in winds of diffei-ent velocities. 
As the seed settled to the earth after each release it ■was collected at 
200-foot intervals to determine the distance and density of fall. 
Douglas fir, western white pine, western yellow pine, noble lir, western 
hemlock, and western j-('d cedar seeds were released. 

Seventeen Tests Made 

Seventeen separate tests were made in winds that varied from 7 to 
23 miles per hour, and a total of over 4,000,000 seeds were used. 
Figure 257 shows the distribution of Douglas fir seed in the lowest 
and highest wind velocity. In the 7-mile-per-hour wind the seeds 
fell in greatest abundance at 1,000 feet from the point of release, and 
the greatest distance at which seed was found was 2,600 feet. In the 
23-mile wind the greatest density of fall was at 1,600 feet and the 
extreme distance was 3,600 feet. Seed distribution at intervening 
wind velocities fell quite proportionately between these two. 
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The seed of western hemlock and western white pine made a 
slightly greater flight, and the seed of western red cedai, noble fit, 



Fig 258 —"V^mged foiebt tiee seed used in tests to determine distance that such seed could fly in 
^inds of difleient intensities A, "^estein led cedar, B, Douglas fir, C, uestein white pine, D, 
western yellow pine, E, iNoble fir F, western hemlock 

and western yellow pine a slightly lesser flight than that of Douglas 
fir (Fig 258 ) 


f 



Fig 259—Counting foiest tree seed on a 4 bj S foot plot to test distance that seed is earned by the 
wind o\er a snow field from point of release 


Quantity of Seed the Important Factor 

The experiments showed quite conclusively that, because of the 
distance the seeds travel, close and regular spacing of seed trees is not 
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essential for uniform dissemination. The question is more one of 
quantity of seed than of distnbution of seed trees. An abundant 
seed crop of Douglas fir occurs approximately cveiy fourth year with 
about two light crops and one complete failure intervenmg. During 
the lean years there seems to be little surplus seed for reproduction 
over and above the natural loss by decay and by bird and lodciit 
consumption. Seed from a single tree may be sown over approxi¬ 
mately 80 acres, but expeiience indicates that a single seed tree is not 
likely to produce, even through a term of years, enough seed to le- 
foiest thoroughly and effectively more than a fraction of an acre. 
Theiefore, though the distribution of seed trees need not be legular, 
a goodly number must be left. 

L. A. Isaac, 


T rees for Turpentine In the southeastern coastal plain there 
and Timber May Pay are likely to be found, even on the 
on Poor Crop Land best fainis, rough or swampy creek 

bottoms or dry, sandy ridges where 
ordinary farm crops will not thrive. In such places the slash or the 
long-leaf pine, protected from fire, can as a lule grow rapidly and take 



Fig 260 -Long-leaf and slobh pines are the (lops best suited to certain tracts of and on many a 

southern farm 


its place with the other farm crops as a revenue producer. Such a 
crop can be grown and harvested with less annual labor than field 
crops and can be attended to at seasons when other farm work is 
slack. 

A few trees already on the site will seed it naturally if fire is kept 
out. In case seed trees are not present, the area can be stocked with 
slash or long-leaf pines by planting seedlings. With veiy little care, 
other than protection from fire and an improvement thmning eveiy 
few years, a producing stand of pines may be grown in from 15 to 30 
years. 
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Fig 261 —Don t kill the goobe tint la'vs the golden egg by working trees which aie too young and 
small (below lO inches breast diameter) oi by chipping too deeply, which weakens the tree and 
reduces the \ lelU of gum 


When the trees average 10 inches in diameter at breast height 
(4J4 above the ground) they can be turpentined profitably. 

Detailed information on how to do the 



work with the least injury to the trees 
can be obtained from the Forest 
Service, United States Depaitment of 
Agriculture. 

A plan for careful and advantageous 
turpentining of a few well-stocked 
acres of long-leaf or slash pines is as 
follows: One scar or face is cut on each 
tree of suitable size. A cup, placed 
with the least possible cutting of the 
tree, is used to catch the gum The 
face is made narrower than the diam¬ 
eter of the tree. It may be chipped 
with about 30 to 32 successive cuts or 
streaks each season (from March 
to November) for a period of 
three to five years. The face will 
then be about 3 to 5 feet high if the 
work has been done with some care 
On a small number of trees (less 
than a commercial crop” of 10,000), 
the weekly chipping can probably 
be done along with the regular farm 
work and with little or no extra 
cost. The collected gum, dipped 
from the cups every three or four 
weeks, ^ may be marketed by the 
barrel just like potatoes or other farm 
products. 
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Rest Periods After Turpentining 

After the working of the first face the trees are rested for a year or 
two. A second face can then be cut. It should be separated from 
the first by at least 6 inches. The work on the second face will 
proceed as on the first. On the best trees it may be possible after a 
second rest period of a year or more to cut a third face on the wide 
bark strip between the first and second faces. By this time the 
first face will have healed over to some extent and the tree will have 
increased in girth. 

With conservative working the gum can be harvested without much 
reduction in timber growth or the killing of many trees. 



Fig 263 —Three successive workings of a slash pme tree (a) First working them 10 inches in diameter 
(breast high), (6) second workmg six years later after a three-year rest period, and (i) third working 
12 years later. The tree has bad sufficient live bark to keep it actively growing, although the rate 
of increase in size was slower while being turpentined than it was in other years 

By putting in these pines on areas not suitable for other crops it 
is possible to raise a crop that gives a double revenue, the first part 
from the “gum” or oleoresin sold for the production of turpentine 
and rosiii, and the second fx’om the ti’oes themselves when converted 
into posts, poles, lumber, timbers, fuel, and possibly pulpwood. 
Although the butts are scai-red and distorted by turpentining and 
may become somewhat pitch-soaked, they may be cut into boards 
serviceable for many purposes, especially on a farm, or they may bo 
removed entirely and used or sold for kindling. 

Eloise Geekv. 


T rees for windbreaks There is scarcely an agricultural oom- 
Will Grow in Nearly munity where trees will not grow. 
All Farming Districts Yet there are many farm homes 

which stand bleak and hard against 
the horizon because the owner believes that trees can not grow there. 
He believes this in spite of what he can see, for within the rango of 
a day’s automobile ride arc farm homes whore life has been completely 
transformed by sheltering walls of green trees. Why are the efforts 
of some who would have a windbreak crowned with success while so 
many others expeiience failure? 

Failure usually follows an unfortunate choice of trees or the lack 
of proper care in planting and cultivation. Native trees are best, 
but often, where windbreaks are most needed, native trees are scarce. 
Fortunately one may profit by the experience of others and by the 
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results of studies made by several State and Federal experiment 
stations. Tree planting has been conducted long enough in all of 
our agricultural regions that no one need proceed in the dark. 

As one goes westward across the United States the rainfall becomes 
less and less. This increases the difficulties of the tree planter, for 
soil moisture is essential. In the region east of the Mississippi River 
there is enough moisture in the soU so that small trees with good root 
systems can be planted vith considerable assurance of success; but 
in the West the difficulties increase and require a corresponding 
increase in the care given to soil preparation, planting, and subsequent 
cultivation. 

Wherever the annual rainfall averages less than 25 inches cultivate 
the ground and keep it fallow for a year before planting the trees. 
Unless the soil is moist enough to pack when held firmly in the hand 
the newly planted tree should be watered. Afterwards for several 
years the trees must be cultivated. T\Tiere thiere is little rainfall the 
competition of sod growing close to the tree trunks is likely to prove 
fatal. 



Fig 264 —The v, mdbreafc should include several rows of trees tv hich will grow tall and live for many 

years 


Not All Trees Make Good Windbreak 

But trees may grow and yet make an unsatisfactory windbreak. 
Evergreen trees, like pines and spruces, are especially desmable 
because their foliage protects against the cold blasts of winter. 
Broad-leafed trees like elm, green ash, hackberry, honey locust and 
cottonwood need the low branching, solid effect of the evergreens. 
If the two kinds are planted in the same windbreak they should be 
arranged so that in winter the bare high-crowned broad-leafed trees 
will not malve holes in the wall to let in wdnd and snow, ^ This can be 
avoided if the same kind of tree is planted in a continuous row— 
perhaps with evergreens on the outside and inside rows and broad- 
leafed trees between. 

Usually the severe winter winds are from the north and west. 
For this reason most windbreal^s have been planted along the north 
and west sides of the homestead. 
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Outside, perhaps 50 feet to the windward, may be a row or two of 
hardy shrubs or low-growing trees. These catch the snow and help 
the main windbreak to more thoroughly perform its protective 
function. 

The ideal windbreak includes several rows of trees, both evergreen 
and broadleaf, which may glow tall and live for many years. (Fig. 
264) Eventually they may be cut to serve as building timber, 
fencing or fuel, but their primary purpose is to protect the farm home 
and buildings. 

G. H. CoLLINGWOOn, 


T rees of New Growth In turning its attention to the South- 
Profitable Through ern States the pulp-wood industry is 
Call for Pulp Wood rapidly helping the forester and the 

timberland owner to solve the prob¬ 
lem of obtaining an income from young second-growth stands of 
timber which would require at least 40 or 50 years of growth before 
becoining of commercial importance for saw timber only. The com¬ 
paratively recent and rapidly increasing demand for pulp wood in 
the Southern States has created a market for stands of young pines 
which 10 years ago were considered a nuisance by many farmers and 
land owmers. 

The Southern Forest Experiment Station has under observation a 
dozen J^-acre plots of loblolly and short-leaf pine which were estab¬ 
lished and thinned in 1915 and which have been thinned twice at 
five-year intervals since then. The results of these experiments 
indicate that partial cuttings made at an early age are not only 
financially profitable but tena to increase the growth on the remaining 
trees and thus reduce the time required to produce timber of saw-log 
size. 

Results of Wood Removal 

Plots on which light thinnings were made, only the small, defective, 
and suppressed trees being removed, showed no greater growth than 
did their unthinned check plots. And the light thinnings produced 
but a very small amount of merchantable cordwood. On the otlior 
hand, all the plots in which many of the larger, more dominant trees 
had also been removed showed a merchantable volume growth of 4 
per cent to 29 per cent more in five years than their unthinned check 
plots. At the same time the greater amount of wood removed gave 
as^rance of a financial profit on a larger operation. 

The indications are that in stands of loblolly and shortleaf pine 
either pure or mixed and growing under average conditions, profit- 
able thmnmgs can be made at an age of 20 years. At this ago well- 
stocked sta.nds on average sites will contain from GOO to 800 trees 
per acre, with 30 to 45 per cent of this number in the small, subordi¬ 
nate classes and overtopped by the larger, more rapidly growing 
trees. In a heavy thinning all of these subordinate trees should be 
removed and in addition those larger trees which are of poor form 
or which are interfering with the growth of neighboring trees. At 
least 50 per cent cent of the trees should be removed if any increase 
m rate of growth in the remaining stand is to result. In overstocked 
stands the thinning should be increased to 60 or 65 per cent. 
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Stumpage Value of Thinning 

A 21-year-old stand of loblolly pine on a good site which, had 
received no previous thinning yielded 19 cords of merchantable 
pulp wood per acre. (Figs. 265 and 266.) At an average stumpage 



FiCr 265 —A 21-\ ear old stand of lobloUj pme Efrowmg on land formerly under cultivation This 
stand has ne'ver been thinned 


S rice of 75 cents per cord (which is by no means a top figure for the 
rulf States) this represents an average value of $14.25 per acre. The 
thinnings from another stand of mixed loblolly and short-leaf pine 
growing on a site poorer than average yielded 7 cords per acre at 



Pig 266 —The same stand after a thinning which yielded 19 cords per acie of lueiihantable pulp 
w ood. Slightly over 50 per cent of the total number of trees oi* remm id 


22 years of age. The stumpage value of this thinning was $5.60 per 
acre. 

Subsequent thinnings and measurements of these same acres 
showed that a five-year period between thinnings may be too short 
an interval for commercial practice. At the end of the next five years 
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these areas were thinned a second time and yielded cordwood valued 
at $3.60 and $2 per acre, respectively, and at the third thinning, five 
years later, approximately $1.25 worth of cordwood per acre. During 
all this time the trees left on the heavily thinned areas were growing 
at a more rapid rate than those on adjacent, unthinned areas and will 
undoubtedly reach saw4og size 5 to 10 years sooner than the trees 
on the natural wildwood plots. Except where growth is exceptionally 
fast, heavy thinning at 10-year intervals, beginning when the stand 
is about 20 years of age, seems to be the best practice, from the 
viewpoint of both financial returns and increased rate of growth of 
the remaining stand. 

L. I. Barjiei'T. 

T rees Planted for If there is any one kind of laud 
Timber Often Do Best which may be said generally to 
on Worn out Farm Land rank high as a favorable chance for 

forest planting, it is worn-out fields 
In the northern Lake States Norway pine, white pine, jack puie, 
Scotch pine, and Norway spruce grow exceptionally fast when planted 
on worn-out fields or cultivated land. That trees, like field crops, 
respond to cultivation has been shown in the planting of windbreaks 
in the prairie region. The surprising thing is that the pines and 
spruce grow as fast on the old fields cultivated years ago and then 
abandoned as on soils cultivated at the time of planiing. 

Many acres of poor sandy soils in northern Michigan were cleared 
years ago, farmed for a few years, and abandoned. Norway, jack, 
and Scotch pines on these old fields grow much more rapidly than the 
same species on the same kind of soils never cleared or cultivated. 
Norway and white pine, 10 years after planting, averaged over 7 
feet high on old fields and only 2 and 3 feet high on similar wild lands. 
Even on rich loam soils, formerly covered with a forest of maple, hem¬ 
lock, and basswood, but uncultivated, white pine plantations were 
only about 5 feet high as compared with 7 feet on poor sandy lands 
which had been cultivated and abandoned. Jack pine averaged 
9 feet high at 10 years old on cultivated soils and only 0 to 7 feet on 
the wild lands. Apparently, therefore, trees planted on old fields 
grow one and a half to two times as fast as on the ordinary cut-over 
lands. The advantage may not continue to be as great when the 
trees grow older, but according to all indications a planted fort'st 
on worn-out fields will reach merchantable size for pul])wood, box 
boards, or small saw timber sooner than the same kind of forest 
planted on wild land. 


An Example in Wisconsin 

A good example of the excellent growth on cultivated land was 
found in western Wisconsin. An acre of Norway spruce, 34 years old, 
had over 1,000 trees ranging from 2 to 10 inches in diameter. The 
average height was 42 feet, and the volume in trees 6 inches and 
over was 43 cords. This exceptionally good growth was due in 
part to a naturally fertile soil but in part also to cultivation of the 
soil before planting. 

The high yields at 40 to 60 years of white pine and red spruce in 
New York and New England have been found chiefly in the forests 
which have come up on abandoned fields. Similarly much of the 
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rapid-growing loblolly pine of the South has come up on fields which 
were abandoned about the time of the Civil War. 

In the northern Lake States the abandoned fields are ordinarily 
on the sandy soils best suited to the planting of Norway and jack 
pine. On the basis of representative figmns for the region, the 
value of the land is only $1 to $2 an acre, taxes and fire protection 
would amount to 15 cents an acre a year, and the planting of 1,200 
l-year-old jack pine seedlings on an acre would cost $5 to $6. The 
plantation should yield 30 cords of pulpwood to the acre when 40 
years old. At $3.25 a cord, hardly more than its present value, it 
would have earned 6 per cent compound interest on the costs and 
expenses of raising the crop. Norway pine planted 1,200 2-year 
old seedlings to the acre at a cost of $6 may be expected to yield 
15,000 board feet in 70 years. If the value of the timber is $22 a 
thousand board feet when cut, the crop will have earned 5 per cent 



Fig 207 -Worn-out field planted to Norway pme 


on the investment.^ The less sandy soils are better suited to white 
pine and spruce, which, on such soils, make similar growth and returns. 
In general, planting on old fields will pay. 

Other Advantages in Worn-out Fields 

Worn-out fields usually have other advantages for forest planting. 
They are likely to be near roads and therefore accessible to a market 
for the products. The danger of loss from fires is comparatively 
small owing to the presence of roads by which men and tools can be 
sent there quickly, and to the absence of slash and brush which is 
so characteristic of the cut-over lands. Abandoned lands have low 
valuations md low tax rates. The early clearing and lack of brush 
make planting easy^ and cheap. Any one who owns or can acquire 
such lands cheaply is likely to find forest plantmg a profitable method 
of utilizing them. 


Joseph Kittkedge, Jr. 
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T UNG'OIL Tree Does In the United States and other conn- 
Best in Southeast tries, tung (China wood) oil is used 
Coastal Regions chiefly in the manufacture of varnish, 

enamel paint, floor paint, flat wall 
paint, and paint driers. Tung oil, together with rosin ester, is used 
in making the well-known vate^rproof or spar varnish. In China 
and Japan, the oil is also employed for waterproofing paper and 
tahrics. 

The oil is obtained by expression from the seeds, which are com¬ 
monly called nuts, of two species of Aleurites, a small genus belong¬ 
ing to the spurge family (Euphorbiaceae) Both species are natives 
of China, the present source of cominercial tung oil. The move 
hardy one, Aleurites iordli, vhich grows in central and western China, 
furnishes most of the oil produced The other species, A. montavaj 
is found in southeastern China. Since the oils from these two 



Fn» 2()b — A.moncan-gro'vv n tung-ojl fruits Riown at Biloxi, Miss. 


species are practically identical in composition and properties, the 
trade makes no distinction between them. 

The total imports of tung oil into the United States now amount 
to about 100,000,000 pounds annually. The price ranges from 12 
to 15 cents a pound, though it has been much higher or somewhat 
lower. 

In the species A. iordii the large seeds, from three to seven in 
number, are contained in a tough, almost woody fruit which averages 
about the size of a small apple. (Fig. 268.) The fruit matures in 
the autumn, when it falls to the ground and is gathered at any con¬ 
venient time during the next month or two. It usually splits open 
if left long on the ground. The seeds are removed from the hulls 
and crushed, and the oil is expressed. The oil obtained is equal in 
weight to nearly one-third the weight of the seed. Very primitive 
methods of expressing and handling the oil are employed by the 
8477U—2S-42 
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Chinese. In experimental production of the oil in the United States, 
the same machinery as that used in expressing the oil from cotton¬ 
seed, soy beans, and peanuts has proved satisfactory. The kernels 
of the seeds should never be eaten as they are poisonous. 

The tung-oil tree reaches a height of from 25 to 30 feet, with an 
equal spread. The wood is brittle, and the tree itself is said to be 
rather short-lived—probably about 30 years. Trees often begin to 
bear fruit in the third year from seed. The tree also has considerable 
ornamental value. It bears numerous clusters of snowy white or 
pinkish flowers in March and April, which are followed by large, hand¬ 
some, catalpa-like leaves. (Fig. 269.) The Chinese word 'Hung,’^ or 
^^t'ung,’" has reference to this type of leaf and is used in the names of 
certain other trees having leaves of similar shape. Although decid¬ 



uous, the tung-oil tree should be considered of value for park, street, 
and highway planting. 

The growing importance of tung oil to our industries and uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the^ quantities which may be obtainable at any 
future time from China led to experiments to develop a domestic 
source of this valuable product. 


First Introduced in 1905 

The introduction of tung tree seed for propagation in the United 
States was first made in 1905 by the Department of Agriculture, with 
the aid of the United States consul general, L. S. Wilcox, at Hankow, 
China. The seed was placed at the Plant Introduction Garden of the 
Office of Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, at 
Chico, Calif., and the resulting trees were sent out in 1906 to State 
experiment stations, public parks, and many private experimenters 
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throughout the southern and Pacific coasts regions of the country. 
Since about 1920, intensive study of cultural methods for the tung tree 
has been in progress at the Gainesville, Fla., agricultural experi¬ 
ment station. Much information has already been obtained in con¬ 
nection with the planting and growing of the trees. 

The area for the most successful growth of the tung-oil tree in the 
United States is limited to the Gulf and south Atlantic coast regions, 
including the northern third or half of the Peninsula of Florida The 
northern limits for commercial growing probably will not be far from 
the gulf. Although the tree has been known to endure temperatures 
neany as low as 0® F. when fully dormant, it does not thrive under 
such conditions, and often is injured at temperatures not lower than 
18°, when these follow a warm period in winter or early spring. 
Specimen trees have lived for a few years and fruited as far north as 
Little Rock, Ark., and Clemson College, S. C., but later were killed 
by cold. Two or three trees are living and fruiting at New Bern, N C., 
but they give evidence of being just able to stand the winter climate. 
The tree also grows well under irrigation in certain parts of California. 
At the Florida State Experiment Station a type of tree much more 
prolific than those in China has been developed through selection 
and breeding 

The two largest of the early tung-oH plantings in America, at the 
Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga., and on a farm near 
Robertsdale, Ala., were of 1 acre each. The former was largely de¬ 
stroyed by the freeze of February, 1917; the latter died from other 
causes. The first large permanent planting was made by the late 
Tennent Rpnalds, of Scotland, on his live oak plantation near Talla¬ 
hassee, Fla. A 4-acre planting was made in 1912, and the grove was 
later increased to 44 acres. About 25 acres of this grove still remain. 

An Early Successful Planting 

One of the earliest successful small plantings was at the Florida 
Experiment Station, at Gainesville, and as a result of the observed 
behavior of these few trees, there has been planted near that city 
since 1923 a total of about 1,600 acres. Many of the trees are 
alread^r bearing small crops of fruit. The active cooperation of 
specialists of the University of Florida with the growers in the study 
of the various problems encountered in the efforts to establish the 
new industry on a sound basis has given it additional stability. 

The earlier and smaller plantings have produced fruit for some 
years, but up to the present season it has been necessary to use 
practically all the seed for planting in order to meet the demand for 
young trees. From 1923 commercial scale plantings have been in 
prog^*ess, especially in the vicinity of Gainesville, and at present 
Florida has between 2,000 and 3,000 acres planted to tung trees. 
Experimental plantings are being made where conditions appear 
favorable in some of the other Southern States. 

Although tung trees grow well on a variety of soils, it has been 
found that a well-drained, deep, light, slightly acid soil supplied with 
organic matter is best. These trees will not thrive in an alkaline 
soil. They are planted at various distances apart when set in orchard, 
but a mature tree will occupy a space from 20 to 30 feet in diameter. 
The trees are sometimes set 12 by 25 feet, witih the intention of 
removing the alternate trees when they begin to crowd. The trees 
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are planted much like common orchard trees and require similar fertil¬ 
izing and cultivation, at least during the first few years. The precise 
nature of the care needed depends largely on the character of the 
soil. 

At various times in recent years, small quantities (from 30 to 600 
pounds) of domestic tung '^nuts’^ from Florida and several other 
States have been pressed at the department’s oil, fat, and wax labora- 
toiy and elsewhere. Light-colored oils, low in free fatty acids,^ were 
obtained. They vere found by tests to be superior to most, if not 
all, of the product imported from China, the larger part of which is 
still produced by the same crude, primitive methods in use many 
centuries ago. Pale or light-colored American tung oil of fine quality 
will be of use in the manufacture of white and tinted paints, and 
pale clear varnish. 

R. A. Young and 
George S. Jamieson. 


T urf grass of Finer During the summer months, turf 
Kinds is Subject to of the finer grasses, especially bents 
Brown-Patch Disease and fescues, frequently becomes brown 

in patches, even though adequate 
moisture and plant food are available. Although common on lawns 
and other places where fine turf is used, these imsightly patches of 
browned or dead turf are most objectionable on golf greens. Such 
browned areas are usually evidence of diseases caused by fungi which 
have penetrated the grass blades and killed them. * 

The two most commonly recognised turf diseases are large and 
small brown patch. In the case of the former the diseased area is 
frequently 2 or more feet in diameter, whereas small brown patch 
usually becomes no larger than a silver dollar, which has led to its 
other common name, dollar spot.” The blades affected with small 
brown patch have a lighter, more bleached appearance than those 
killed by the other fungus. Diseased patches may be so numerous 
that large areas of turf are practically destroyed, necessitating 
replanting. 

Both of these diseases are largely influenced by environmental 
conditions. Heavy dew on grass throughout the night, lasting late 
into the morning, is favorable to the growth of the fungi causing 
these injuries. Largo browm patch requues a relatively high tem¬ 
perature, its optimum being somewhat above 85® F. Therefore the 
greatest losses usually occur during July and August. Small brown 
patch can develop at a much low^'er temperature and is often injurious 
in late spring or early fall as well as during the summer months. 

Nitrogen Aids Against Disease 

Tvluch of the damage from these diseases can be prevented by care 
in the application of water and fertilizers. Plenty of available plant 
food, especially nitrogen, is important in aiding grass to recover from 
attacks of disease, but excessive fertilization tends to make turf 
^^^ft” and more susceptible to attacks of the large brown patch. 
Likewise, a liberal use of water keeps turf growing rapidly, but 
excessive quantities make it more liable to be injured by these diseases. 
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Since moisture on the blades of grass makes conditions favorable for 
the disease-producing fungi, evening watering, poor air circulation, 
shade, or other means of favoring prolonged covering with dew, 
all tend to increase the l&elihood of injury by brown patch. In many 
cases it is possible to provide better air circulation, to water the tuif 
early in the morning during periods of hot liumid weather, and 
otherwise so to modify conditions that brown-patch injury will be 
greatly reduced. 

Bordeaux mixture sprayed or dusted on turf has been used for 
several years to check attacks of large brown patch. Moie recent 
observations have shown that the copper in Bordeaux mixture 
accumulates in soil and ultimately is apt to cause much more serious 
damage than is caused by browm patch. For that reason the use of 
Bordeaux mixture on turf is now being discouraged. The most 
effective chemicals at present used for controlling turf diseases aie 
those containing mercuiy. Experiments have demonstrated that 
most mercury compounds are effective and that their value depends 
chiefly on the mercury content. Among those most commonly used 
for this purpose are chlorophenol meicury (semesan and uspiiliin), 
corrosive sublimate, and calomel. Any of these chemicals when used 
in excess will injure turf, but there apparently is no danger of an 
accumulation in the soil such as has been found to be the case with 
copper compounds. 

John Montlith, Jr. 


T urkeys Thrive Well Ever since the Pilgrhn Fathers oiigi- 
With Limited Range nated the custom of having roast 
If Soil is Sanitary turkey for Thanksgiving dinner, there 

has been a keen dcmancl for this fowl. 
The demand is based not only on the Thanksgiving customs, but 
on the excellent flavor of the meat. 

As wild turkeys decreased in numbers, farmers took up the raising 
of domestic ones, adopting methods similar to those Uwsod for the 
poultry flock. The eggs were hatched by n atural inoubation methods, 
and the turkeys^ raised in broods which ranged the fields. At one 
time turkey raising was an important part of farming operations of 
the Atlantic Coast States. A disease known as blacldiead made its 
appearance, and up to the present time no reliable cure for it has been 
discovered. It was found, that a small, cecum worm played a large 
part in transmitting blackhead. The egg of this worm develops 
on the ground to the infective stage and is taken into the intestinal 
tract with the feed. Eggs from the worms infecting turkeys suffering 
from blackhead wfll produce blackhead in susceptible turkeys. It 
was owing to this disease that turkey raising was gradually abandoned 
on the eastern farms and taken up in the wide, open-range country 
of the West and Southwest, where the ground contained less infection. 

With the shifting of the production area there came a great decrease 
in the total number of turkeys. The decline was very rapid from 
1890 to 1910, according to census figures, while from 1910 to 1920 
the decrease in numbers was not so marked. Formerly the turkey 
was considered a wild fowl that would not thrive in confinement, but 
recent developments have disproved this theory. If strict rules of 
sanitation are observed, the turkey can be raised with limited range, 
(Fig. 270.) 
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Contaminated Soil Caused Losses 

It was not the keeping of the birds in fenced inclosures but contact 
with contaminated soil that killed them 

At the Nebraska experiment station three pens of turkeys were 
raised under artificial conditions. Small yards, colony houses, 
brooder stoves, and wooden feeding troughs were used. One yard 
was covered with 8 inches of washed gravel, and 69 out of 70 poults 
were raised to maturity. In the other yards special soil-sanitation 
practices were not adopted and a much higher mortality was ex¬ 
perienced. On the gravel yard the filth-borne diseases were elimi¬ 
nated. 

Pathologists have observed that poults are most susceptible to the 
disease during the first 10 weeks, and that if the intestinal tract is 
kept free from parasites during that period and the poults are then 



Fio 270—Close confinement of turkeys his pioved robe practicable Note broodir hou*'t and 

roosting poles 


grown on clean ground, there is a reasonable assurance of raising 
most of the brood- This practice is followed on a Massachusetts 
farm which sells more than 1,000 turkeys each year. Colony brooder 
houses are thoroughly cleaned and moved to a field where neither 
chickens nor turkeys ranged the previous year. A generous sup¬ 
ply of coarse, clean sand is placed on the south side of each house. 
The poults are confined to this sand yard until they are past the 
danger stage. They are hatched in an incubator, brooded under a 
colony brooder stove, and fed and handled much like young chickens. 

The improvement of mechanical means for hatching and brooding 
has done much to develop this phase of the turkey industry. Day-old 

f 'oults are now shipped by parcel post much the same as baby chicks, 
n brooding, care must be taken to supply plenty of heat and not 
overcrowd the house. One hundred poults are sufficient for a 10 by 
12 foot brooder house. 
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Colony Brooder Houses 

For several years the Minnesota Experiment Station has been 
successful in raising turkeys in colony brooder houses. The station's 
plan of soil sanitation is one of rotation rather than the use of a sand 
or gravel yard. A temporary fence is used to inclose a small area 
near one corner of the brooder house. At the end of from five to 
seven days the fence is moved so that the range at another corner 
is utilized. When all four areas have been used the brooder house 
is moved to fresh, uncontaminated soil. The frequent moving of 
the range and keeping the poults off the ground, once it has been 
used, breaks up the life cycle of the worm egg and helps to keep the 
intestinal tract free from parasites. 

One very often hears the expression, ‘^We do not have any luck 
with turkeys, but in the light of recent findings the words ^^proper 
sanitation” should be substituted for ^Tuck.” By starting the 
poults in clean quarters and ranging them on soil on which neither 
chickens nor turkeys have been reared the previous year, the average 
grower can be reasonably sure of success if he follows proper artificial 
incubation and brooding practices. 

H. L. Shrader. 

T urpentine Distilling Although in Prance steam plants 
by New Steam Still have been used extensively for the 
Has Many Advantages separation of crude turpentine gum 

into spirits of turpentine and rosin, 
in^ the United States a largo copper kettle and condensing worm are 
still used. The kettle is heated by a wood fire, and removal of the 
volatile constituents is facilitated by the admission of a small stream 
of water into the still during distillation. The flow of water must bo 
such that a steady boiling of the turpentine from the gum with a 
gradual rise in temperature is maintained without flooding the still, 
in order to secure the lightest colored, that is, the highest grade of 
rosin which the gum will yield. Thermometers of both the mercurial 
and recording types are used to keep the distillation xinder control, 
but even with this and other modem improvements for controlling 
the process it is easy to make a mistake and scorch or degi*ado the 
rosin. Because distillation by steam is considered more nearly 
^^fool-proof” and produces a uniform high-grade rosin under almost 
any condition of operation, the Bui'cau of Chemistry and Soils made 
a study of steam stills. 

Several steam stills have been made in the United States during the 
last few years, but all of them are of the types used in France, which 
require the removal of the coarser foreign matter, such as chips, bark, 
and needles, from the gum before distiflation. Steam stills have not 
operated with entire satisfaction on American gum, because the gum 
obtained in the United States contains more foreign matter and is 
naore difficult to handle than that obtained in France, As these steam 
plants are expensive and permanent, their general use in the United 
States is restricted. They are bettor adapted to the larger centralized 
plants than to the smaller operations in the woods, where the site of 
the plant is usually changed every few years. 

The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils sought to perfect a steam still 
which would be well adapted to American methods of operation, and 
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in which the crude gum could be h^^dlcd without preheating and 
cleaning as simply as in the old fire still. It is, however, recognized 
that precleaning of the gum is necessary to get the highest grade of 
rosin obtainable. 


Satisfactory Steam Still Designed 

In the spring of 1927 the United States Department of Agriculture 
with the cooperation of a turpentine operator designed and installed 
a steam still that would utilize to the greatest extent the present fire- 
still equipment. It operated satisfactorily. This steam still is so 
designed that a fixe still can be converted readily into a steam still 
by changing the bottom and placing steam coils and a steam jet of 
special design in the interior. This still discharges in the same 
manner as the fire still. It has the same tail pipe and gate. Conse¬ 
quently the same method of straining rosin with wire screens and 
cotton batting is used. It is charged like the fire still, and the coils 
are so arranged that the charge can readily be skimmed when desired. 



Fro 271 —Plant m Mississippi using for turpentine distillation a steam still designed by the XJnite<l 
States Department of Agriculture 


The same '^cap” is employed for the discharge of the vapors. The 
condenser worm can also be used, but as the steam still operates 
more rapidly than the fire still a larger condenser is desirable, A 
boiler to provide the necessary steam is the only additional equip¬ 
ment required. This still is entirely suitable for handling cleaned 
gum 

Distillation by steam has many advantages over distillation l)y 
fire. It is less subject to damage from neglect and mistakes. It is 
difi&cult to degrade the rosin by faulty methods of stilling. The 
operator is sure to make the highest gi'ade of rosin that the crude 
gum will produce. In a series of special tests the steam still pro¬ 
duced rosin that averaged about one grade better than that made 
with a fixe stUl. The distillation is practically automatic. Perfect 
temperature-time charts are formed with but little attention on the 
part of the distiller.^ Less labor and, for rapid distillation, less fuel 
are required. As it is possible to buim almost any kind of fuel under 
the boiler, cheaper grades of wood can be used than with the fire 
still. The fire hazard is greatly reduced, and since the boiler is 
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separate from the still shed the equipment can be kept cleaner than 
at the fire stiU. The boiler of the steam still can bo used also to run 
a pump, saw, and other 
machinery without ma¬ 
terial additional expense 
for fuel. In a plant 
where several fire stills 
are operated the steam 
still offers a further ad¬ 
vantage in the central¬ 
ized means of firing pro¬ 
vided by the boiler. 

Wider Use of New 

Method Probable 

It is believed that this 
type of steam still has 
sufficient advantages to 
warrant installation by 
operators working 20 
crops or more. Al¬ 
though this steam still 
has been in use but one 
season, a num])er of op¬ 
erators throughout the 
naval stores belt are 
planning to adopt steam 
plants as a result of its 
satisfactory operation. 

Specifications and 
blue prints of the dcsigJi 
of the steam still have 
been prepared and ‘ 
placed in the hands of Fig. 272 .—Model of the steam turpentine still designed bv llie 
the turpentine-still Umted states Department of Agriculture 

builders. They can be obtained also from the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, United States Department of Agriculture. 

J. 0. Rukd. 

V ACATION Camps Give Farm women to-day do not want to 
Rest and Instruction be patronized, but sometimes they 
to Many Farm Women long for encouragement and sympa¬ 
thetic understanding in their great 
variety of duties and tasks. In such moments it is to the county 
home-demonstration agents they often turn for counsel and guidance 
in making seemingly impossible desires and dreams come true. Such 
confidential remarks as that they had not been away overnight from 
the farm or ranch in seven or eight years, and that the monotony of 
hard work preyed upon their minds, set resourceful extension agents 
to thinking as to how a vacation could be made possible for them. 
Inquiry proved that a largo number of women needed and wanted a 
change, even though it were only for a few days. 
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The happy idea of out-of-door camps where farm women could 
rest, play, and learn first materialized in the States of Montana, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Texas in 1921 and 1922. The idea 
has spread because it is fundamentally sound and just, as evidenced 
by 19,957 women attending 203 camps in 1927 in 30 States in all sec¬ 
tions of the country. The out-of-door vacation camps for farm 
women have been fostered by the agricultural and home economics 
extension service in the following States: Alabama, Arkansas, Cali¬ 
fornia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne¬ 
braska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

The restful, care-free, and inspiring camp vacation is happily re¬ 
called in appreciative expressions by the women who have had such 
vacations. “No family, no chickens, no debts for three whole days. 
It was the first time I had been away from home to spend the night 
in 10 years. What joy!” was the exclamation of a southern farm 
woman. “The recreational camps are especially needed in this 
county of great distances, since the people are strangers to each 
other. They find the camp a way of knowing their neighbors and of 
finding themselves in this new country” is an expression from the 
far-western rancher. ^ The busy farm woman of the Middle West, 
too, is enthusiastic with the remark, “The mothers’ camp is a change 
from the everyday routine. When we returned home we got at our 
work wuth more pep and cheerfulness. We delegates passed on what 
we learned so that it might benefit a large number of homes in the 
community.” A farm woman in the East wrote the president of the 
community club, “ You’U just have to call a meeting the minute I get 
back, for it’s all too good to keep.” 

Beautiful Surroundings, Fresh Air, and Good Food 

^ Usually a camp committee of farm women assists the county exten¬ 
sion agents in the publicity, in procuring enrollment, and in the 
general plans and management. The camps are open to all farm 
women in the county or to an allotted representation from several 
counties. The latter are known as district camps as exemplified by 
seven 1927 camps in ISIontana, wdth representation from 152 com¬ 
munities in 30 counties, and 7 camps in Nebraska, representing 28 
counties. Georgia,^ California, and West Vhginia are the only States 
which have established permanent camping sites where annually 
farm w^omen’s camps are held with more or less state-wide rep¬ 
resentation. 

In selecting a camp site a beauty spot away from outside disturb¬ 
ances where the loveliness of^ the scenery itself is conducive to 
relaxation is chosen. An established site on the wooded mountain or 
on^ the river or lake facilitates hiking, or boating, j&shing, and 
swimming as part of the recreational program. Occasionally the 
hospitality of a private lodge or clubhouse as a camp center has been 
accepted. The camps have averaged three to four days in length. 
Usually the campers arrive in time for supper the first day. The 
program continues throughout the second and third days, and the 
camp breaks after breakfast or lunch on the fourth day 
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Good food and plenty of it, balanced menus planned by the exten¬ 
sion nutrition specialist, meals well prepared by a special cook and 
served cafeteria fashion, have proved important factors in the success 
of the camps. Always the women say how delightful it is to sit down 
to meals prepared by some one else and how pleased they are to carry 
home the mimeographed recipes of the new dishes which have been 
served. 

Cost of the Vacations 

What does this vacation cost? The camp lee covering the actual 
cost of food, its preparation, and rental on cabins and tents, if any, 
varies from $3 to $9 per person, depending upon the number of days. 
In Kentucky it was found possible to reduce the cash fee for a four- 
day camp to $1.50 per person by requesting that the entire food supply 
be brought to the camp by the women. Those who enrolled were 
notified of the proportional amount required. Another plan followed 
by Michigan, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Texas—a certain fee plus a 
specified small amount of farm produce—has been found successful. 
Another type of camp is popular in Idaho, where groups of women 
bring camp equipment and provisions and prepare their meals. They 
either furnish their own camp tent or rent a cabin, 

A vacation vithoiit much advance preparation makes an appeal. 
With the comfortable knicker suit or trun house dress, an old coat, 
easy shoes, a few toilet articles, several tin articles for mess use, a 
bed roll with warm blankets, and with joyous expectation the camper 
drives off with other women of the neighborhood. 

At the Camp 

Upon arrival at the camp the women are greeted by the extension 
agents and the camp committee, who assist them in registering and 
locating camp quarters and make them feel at homo by the warm 
welcome. The first evening is *^who^s who night,when each one is 
placarded with her respective name, community, and county. Some¬ 
times there is tribal organization and each tribe gives itself a queer 
Indian name and elects a chieftain, or groups with captains are 
presented colors, who christen themselves Sunkist's, Brown Betty's, 
Yellow Jackets, or other colorful names. Jokes, stories, and songs 
create infonnality and good cheer and The More We Get Together, 
The Happier Are We, is sun^ as enthusiastically as by a bevy of college 
students. An early-to-bed is announced, and the close of the day is 
made impressive by sinking taps under the star-lit sky. 

The rising bell, flag-raising ceremonies, setting-up exercises (called 
by some up-setting exercises), and breakfasts begin the day. The 
program for the day is a combination of rest, recreation, and profitable 
learning. There are rest periods for napping and quietude. There 
are do-as-you-please periods when one can indulge in her favorite 
sport, be it strolling, fishing, boating,^ or chatting with old and new 
friends. Supervised early-morning bird hikes are popular in some 
camps, and in the mountains a hike with a guide, who can identify 
the trees, the shrubbery, and the wild flowers is the camper's delight. 

The women come expecting to take home new ideas which they 
can put into practice back home, so that they do not find it difficult 
to give close attention under camp conditions to the instructional 
program. (Fig. 273.) The State extension leaders and specialists 
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usually contribute to this program, as well as other selected talent. 
A review of the camp programs of the several States shows that 
through interesting talks and attractive demonstrations the women 
have learned new ways of preparing and serving food and new short 
cuts in the construction of the family clothing. They are impressed 
with the illustrated demonstration on how to select suitable and 
becoming clothing with some of the camp women being used as models. 
Positive health teaching and the relation of food, clothing, and living 
habits to health take their place on the program. Practical hints 
in home management and house furnishing making for convenience, 
comfort, and attractiveness of the home always are of appealing 
interest 



Fig 273 —Helpful information applicable to farm and home life is presented at the farm women's 

camps 


Beauty the Keynote of Some Programs 

Beauty is the keynote of some programs. It is chaiming as well 
as practical to learn how to do over old furnituie with paint and 
enamel of soft tones, how to use the dye pot to add color to old 
furnishings and drafferies, and how to select and hang pictures 
properly. How to grow flowers and to arrange them in decorating 
the home is often another appreciated feature in such beauty pro¬ 
grams. No less important is the instruction ^ven in the improve¬ 
ment of personal appearance. An appreciation of good music is 
encouraged through musical memory tests and by the favors of the 
best musical talent in the community. 

Sometimes an afternoon session is spent in visiting and in learning 
some small craft like basket weaving or tooling leather. Decorative 
and useful articles are made by using paint on fabrics or oil cloth. 
Gracefully shaped bottles or jam vuth a little enamel paint are con¬ 
verted into vases for fioweis, or perhaps a well-chosen colored maga- 
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zine print is mounted. These small craft pieces are shown at home 
with some pride. 

The play hour usually held in the cool of the evening is enjoyed 
by all who wish to indulge in the games under the supervision of the 
recreational leader. (Fig. 274.) Jolly games like potato ^'pass 'em 
back/' peanut race, push balloon, and shoe scramble are played in 
contest between the several tribes or groups, and sometimes folk 
dances are taught so that the women can teach them to boys and 
girls in their neighborhoods. Clever songs and yells composed by 
the women have a place in the spirited contests and cause much 
merriment. 

At least one camp fire with story and song is a feature without 
which no camp is quite complete. The huge pop-corn popper or the 
big box of marshmallows sometimes comes out as a camp surprise. 



274 ■—Kxeitiso and play are part of tlio program 


The last night is usually stunt night (soniotimes called “hy jinks” 
night), and submerged talent has an opportunity for expression. It 
being visitors’ evening for husbands and friends, it is a real event. 

During the camp the president of the agricultural college, the direc¬ 
tor of the extension service, or some other friend of farm life favore 
the camp with inspirational talks. The entire camp program is one 
of inspiration to the fazm woman, who returns home happy and 
rested, having renewed old acquaintanceships, formed new friend¬ 
ships, gained helpful infoimation, and absorbed a bigger and finer 
outlook on life. She has had a real vacation by getting away from 
the usual, doing new things, thinking new thoughts, absorbing new 
ideas without an overamount of conscious instruction. Good-bys are 
said with the resolution to attend the camp next year and to encour¬ 
age some neighboring friend to come. 


MAnoE J. Kee&e. 
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V EGETABLE Diseases It is only within comparatively re¬ 
in Transit and Markets cent years that the farmers, produce 
Take Enormous Toll dealers, and transportation compa¬ 
nies as well as the consumer have 
begun to appreciate the tremendous importance that plant diseases 
bear to marketing perishable produce. As a whole, crop production 
is on a fairly satisfactory basis, but the same can not be said of crop 
distribution and marketing. This is largely due to loss of produce 
through decay caused by plant diseases. Growing a crop is only half 
the battle. Very often fully half of a given crop of vegetable pro¬ 
duce is lost during transit and marketing. This loss is extremely se¬ 
rious, not only on accoimt of the loss of the product, but because of 
the labor and expense involved in grading, packing, and transporting. 



Fig 275 —Cullb in' a carload of potatoes showing Fusanum tuber rot 

The vegetable diseases that are a common cause of damage in the 
field during the growing season are often important in causing loas 
during transit and marketing. Investigations show that production 

f )roblems are frequently the beginning of transit and marketing prob- 
ems of equal or even greater importance. In addition to these, 
however, there are many diseases practically unknown in the field 
which are extremely important in causing decay during transit, stor¬ 
age, and marketing. Very often it is these diseases that determine 
whether or not a crop yields a profitable return. Improper harvest¬ 
ing, packing, and handling methods which cause excessive bruising 
and wounding of stock make possible the development of many 
destructive diseases after harvesting. 

For example, Fusarium tuber rot (fig. 275) of the late potato crop 
frequently causes greater loss in storage and transit than any other 
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decay. This decay in practically all instances is due to wound in¬ 
fection of stock injured during the harvesting process and is of little 
consequence as a field disease. Likewise, in the southern potato crop, 
the damage caused by slimy soft rot, following the injury produced 
by sun scald at digging time, is in many seasons more serious than 
that caused by any other disease. Stem-end rot of watermelons, 
which has caused thousands of dollars’ loss during transit and mar¬ 
keting, is almost unknown in the field, because the infection which 
produces this decay takes place at the stem end after the melons are 
clipped. Until the transit and market phases of this disease were 
worked out, it was impossible for the growers to understand how a 
carload of good melons could show 25 per cent or more of decay on 
arrival at the market after a short transit period. 

Gray Mold of Onions 

Gray mold or neck rot, one of the most important storage rots of 
onions, is another excellent example of a disease that follows iinmedi- 
ately after the product is harvested. It is usually of minor impor¬ 
tance in the field, but in storage and transit it frequently causes more 
loss than all the other diseases combined. A study of the tempera¬ 
ture relations of the causal organism has shown that this fungus is 
able to grow and cause decay at cold-storage temperature. Control 
of this disease is therefore not obtained by refrigeration, but by 
rapidly and thoroughly curing the onions at harvesting time in order 
to prevent infection. 

Khizopus rot of sweet potatoes, unknown as a field disease, is one 
of the most serious diseases of sweet potatoes while in storage, transit, 
and on the market. The fungus gets into the roots througli wounds, 
and under favorable conditions a rapidly developing decay results. 
It is not uncommon to have from 10 to 40 per cent of a lot of sweet 
potatoes lost through decay by Rhizopus rot before reaching the 
consumer. 

A knowledge of the transit and market phases of diseases affecting 
such perishable crops as the tomato is imperative in order to avoid 
excessive loss. ^ Most of the field diseases are important in causing 
decay in transit, and in addition there are numerous secondary rots 
that develop in wounded and bruised stock. Investigations of the 
tomato diseases that affect Florida stock have showm that it is not 
advisable to ship tomatoes immediately following a rain when such 
diseases as buckeye rot and soU rot are present in the fields. In wet 
seasons it is necessary to exercise great care in sorting the fruit 
previous to packing, in order that all visibly affected tomatoes may 
be discarded. Not only the diseased fruits included in a pack decay, 
but the neighboring fruits become infected and decay by the time 
they reach the retail trade. Even under close mspection and grading, 
a loss of 10 per cent or more may be expected during seasons favorable 
for the development of certain diseases. Tost shipments of southern 
tomatoes sent to the northern markets show that apparently healthy 
stock may imder suitable conditions show on arrival an appreciable 
percentage of decay caused by one or more of the following diseases: 
Soil rot, buckeye rot, nailhead rust, Phoma rot, Rhizopus rot, Fusa- 
rium rot, Alternaria rot, and bacterial rot. In a like manner, equally 
important diseases of other vegetables might be cited which seriously 
interfere with the distribution of our most valuable crops. 
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Study of Plant Diseases 

The study of the plant diseases which cause loss of vegetable and 
fruit produce under transit, storage, and marketing conditions is one 
of the unique and important services maintained by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The office maintained m connection v ith the food-products inspection 
service of the Bureau, of Agricultural Economu's and with the research 
laboratory conducted in cooperation with the botany department 
of the University of Chicago constitutes the only project of the kind 
in the United States. The service in the identification of diseases is 
one of the important contributing factors in making the Government 
certificate covering quality and condition of perishable produce so 
highly prized by the trade. This inspection service is the only one 
giving impartial and reliable information regarding the specific cause 
or causes of deterioration of food products in transit, storage, and on 
the market. The naming of the specific disease causing the decay is 
of value to all parties concerned. The growers and shippers are 
informed of the diseases shown by theh produce on arrival at ^ the 
market, and their attention is called to the need for preventive 
measures to combat these diseases. Furthermore, the information 
regarding plant diseases is necessary for the proper adjustment of 
claims, since it helps to place the responsibility for loss. 

G. B. Ramsey. 


V EGETABLE Gardens Probably few people give much 
of U. S. Owe Much thought to the debt wo owe to the 
to American Indian imnamed human beings who singled 

out the ancestors of our present food 
plants from among other less desirable wildlings. The process by 
far antedates vuitten history. The faint glimpses obtained of the 
earliest civilizations in Mesopotamia and "Egypt show a relatively 
advanced agricultural practice. There are few regions in the world 
at present so isolated that they do not share in the portion of this 
debt due to the American aborigines. 

The American vegetables which are now used in the gardens of 
the United States are listed and grouped in Table 17. Two bases 
of classification have been used—the source of the species and the 
part of the plant used for food. 

Table 17. —Native A7fierican garden plants grown in the United States 


Plants groui)ed according to part used foi food 


origin 

Root or tuber 

Fruit 

1 Seed 

Native to United States__ 

Jerusalem artichoke_ 

1 

Tepary bean. 

Bean- 

Common 

Scarlet Runner. 
Lima. 

Sweet corn. 

Peanut. 

Exotic 

Introduced mto United States 
by Indians. 

Introduced into United States 
by white iieople. 

Potato_ 

Bean. 1 

Common 

Scarlet Runner. 
Squash: 

Cucurbita maxima 
C. pepo. 

C. mosehata. 
Tomato... 

Sweet potato. 

Pepper. 

Physalis. 

Chayote. 
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Of the 16 species of plants listed, only two unimportant ones are 
native to the United States. ^ All the others, whether used by the 
native Indian tribes or later introduced, are exotic. This scarcity 
of garden plants native to the United States is probably due to more 
than one reason. The native flora of this country may have been 
poor in promising garden rnaterial. The list of native fruits and 
nuts is a much more impressive one. The plum and grape industries 
owe much to native plants. The Indian tribes of the United States 
used many plants from the forests, marshes, and prairies which they 
had not yet domesticated. Their white successors ^ brought with 
them a long list of European and Asiatic vegetables with which they 
were content. They were past the stage where they were developing 
unpromising wild plants into desirable garden vegetables.^ It seems 
probable that the almost complete lack of native plants in our gar¬ 
dens may be partly due to paucity of native material for the purpose 
but is in large measure due to the lack of inclination to explore and 
experiment on the part of a population sufficiently well fed with 
plants already domesticated. 

Native Plants Acquiring Garden Status 

There are some native plants which are acquiring garden status. 
Probably the most interesting of these is the pokeberry {Phytolacca 
americana). This is cut from the wild and sold in the markets each 
spring and summer by the ton, and occasionally it is cultivated. 
There is little if any evidence, however, that the Indians used this 
plant for food. 

It is noticeable, also, that the list includes no salad or potherb 
plants, all the vegetables falling into throe groups—root or tuber, 
fruit, and seed foods. It is apparent either that the Indians did not 
use salad and potherb plants or that their successors were better 
satisfied with their accustomed Old World plants. 

The Indian tribes within the present boundary of the United States 
who had attained the highest agricultural status were those of the 
semiarid Southwest, who lived in communal dwellings and practiced 
careful methods of water utilization and conservation. Their varie¬ 
ties of vegetables, however, have had little inlluence on the gardening 
of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, partly because 
these varieties are not well suited to the more humid East. Among 
the tribes with whom the whites came into earliest contact on the 
eastern seaboard, the Iroquois of western New York were farthest 
advanced agricultxirally.^ Our knowledge of Indian varieties of gar¬ 
den plants is largely gained from them. Indian agriculture in the 
eastern United States was based on three plants—corn, common 
beans, and squashes. These were planted in the same field, a practice 
which is yet quite common among their white successors. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke 

The Jerusalem artichoke can hardly be said to be domesticated, 
since all our varieties are pick-ups from the wild. It has increased 
in interest because it is suitable food for diabetic patients and be¬ 
cause there is promise that it may become a source for levulose. 

Four American species of beans are grown in this coimtry. 

84771*^—28-43 
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1. The Tepary bean {Phaseolus acutifolius latijoliw) is native to 
the southwestern United States. It is extremely drought resistant 
and will make a crop on less rainfall than any other bean. During 
the World War its plantings were largely extended, but it did not 
take well in the markets, so at present it is grown very little. It 
does very poorly in the humid part of the country. 

2. The common bean {Phaseolus vulgaris) is by far the most 
important species of the genus. The Indians grew this bean wher¬ 
ever they practiced agriculture. It is not a native of the United 
States. Some of our present-day varieties seem to trace to the 
Indians. Kentucky Cutshorts and Nancy Hanks, both grown as 

cornfield’^ beans, are Indian sorts. Several varieties now called 
“cranberry’^ beans were so called by the Iroquois, and it seems 
likely that many of the numerous unnamed types to be found all 
over the country trace to the Indians. The account often given in 
connection with the origin of bean varieties, that the type in ques¬ 
tion was first found in the crop of a wild goose, is also an Iroquois 
story. 

Varieties of Beans 

The bean varieties usually grouped under the name frijoles are 
from the aboriginal agriculture of the Southwest and include Pink, 
Mexican Eed, Pinto, Bayo, Great Northern, and a host of others 
not widely known. This group does not grow well in the humid 
East. 

The small white beans which form the bulk of our dry beans are 
matched by types from western South America, as are our garden 
varieties which pass xmder the general name of horticultural beans. 

3. The Lima bean {Phaseolus lunatus) was known to the Indians 
of the Southeast and probably to those of the Gulf coast but these 
varieties have not spread widely. The species is said to be found 
wild in Brazil. Most of our present-day types trace to western South 
America. 

4. The Scarlet Kunner bean {Phaseolus coccineus) was grown to 
some extent by the southwestern Indians. It is at present about as 
largely grown for ornament as for food. It is used most extensively 
where the Lima does not succeed, as in the Pacific Northwest. 

Squash 

The term squash’^ as here used covers the forms usually called 
squash and pumpkins. Three species are involved, and all were 
known and cultivated by the Indians before the discovery of America. 
Cucurlita maxima includes most forms called winter squash, such as 
Hubbard, Boston Marrow, Banana, and Pikes Peak, together with 
some of the large-fruited forms which take prizes at county fairs as 
the largest pumpkin. <7. pepo is the most varied species and includes 
summer squashes and vegetable marrows, with Connecticut field 
pumpkin and New England pie pumpkin and a host of small-fruited 
winter-squash forms of which Des Moines is a good example. G. 
moschata includes the crook-necked winter squashes, Tennessee 
sweet-potato pumpkin, and Kentucky cheese pumpkin. 

Most of the cultivated varieties of squash are derived from Indian 
forms, though some probably come from western South America. 
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We owe our first sweet-corn varieties to the Indians, but the 
present long list of types is largely from selection work by white 
growers. Sweet corn has been known only since 1779, when it was 
obtained from the Susquehanna Indians. 

Solanaceous Plants 

The Indians used the native wild forms of ground cherry (Physalis 
sp.). The species most largely grown at present is South American. 

The tomato has come to our gardens from Mexico by way of 
Europe The oldest illustrations in European herbals show a much- 
ribbed fruit about as large as the largest present-day varieties. 
Present varieties are largely the result of selection by the whites. 

The pepper plant was known to the southwestern Indian tribes. 
It is widely used over the world as a condiment. Our present sweet 
varieties came from Europe. 

Potatoes were imknown to the Indians of the United States. The 
potato is the most valuable of aU our vegetables at present. 

The vine fruit known as chayote is beginning to be grown in the 
warmest parts of the Gulf region. 

The peanut, a South American plant, was introduced by the 
Caucasians. 

The sweet potato probably was first brought to this country by 
the white race. It is South American in origin and is widely used in 
all subtropical parts of the world. 

To the Indian natives of the territory which now forms the United 
States our gardens owe sweet corn and many of the varieties of com¬ 
mon beans and squashes. The Indians knew Lima, scarlet runner, 
and Tepary beans. To the Indians south of the United States our 
gardens owe potatoes, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, peppers, physalis, 
peanuts, and chayote. 

It is plain that those who have inherited the Indian^s soil and 
climate owe more to him in garden vegetables than to all the world 
besides. Americans rarely sit down to a meal where these Indian 
plants are not represented, and often they form the predominant 
portion. 

D. N. Shoemaker. 

V EGET^LE Industry The production of vegetables in the 
has Big Expansion United States has been greatly in- 
in Quarter Century creased during the last quarter of a 

century. To accomplish this increase 
and to provide fresh vegetables throughout the 12 months of the 
year, every favorable natural condition for the production of such 
crops has been taken advantage of. Not only this, but modern 
transportation, utilization, storage, and marketing facilities have 
played important parts in making possible this great agricultural 
achievement. 

From comparatively limited areas in the tidewater section of 
Virginia and in northern Florida the vegetable industry has expanded 
since 1890 to proportions which are measured in hundreds of thousands 
of carloads annually. During the period from 1920 to 1925 the 
average annual shipment of vegetables was 230,263 cars. This great 
food supply was contributed to by all of the 48 States, and the crops 
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were so distributed that fresh vegetables of several important classes 
were constantly before the consuming public. This production is 
chiefly from field-grown sources, supplemented, in some of the special 
features, by products from greenhouse establishments. ^ The aggre¬ 
gate value of vegetable products of the United States is in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $750,000,000 annually. 

The wide extent of territory covered by the continental United 
States provides a diversity of climatic conditions which makes it 
possible to take advantage of localities possessing peculiar conditions 
suited to the production of special crops at particular seasons of the 
year. These producing areas are so completely connected with the 
great consuming centers by modern transportation facilities that it 
becomes possible to take advantage of these provisions of nature to 
supply our great city populations with the fresh vegetables which 
in recent years have become such an important feature in the daily 
menu of the city dwellers. Few people stop to think that in May the 
muskmelon which is served for breakfast could come from the Im¬ 
perial Valley of California; in June, from the Imperial Valley or from 
Arizona; in July, from Arizona, Arkansas, central California, Indiana, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, or Texas; in August, 
from a stilf greater number of sources; but in September, chiefly from 
Colorado and Maryland, vdth the October supply restricted to 
Colorado. 

Lettuce Marketed Each Month 

The lettuce which is used in the salad served at luncheon may 
come in January from greenhouses in Ohio, or from the fields of 
Florida, the Imperial Valley of California, or from Arizona. In fact 
this commodity is available in carload lots from various sources in 
the United States each month throughout the year. During 1926 
the smallest monthly movement of lettuce was 2,705 cars, and this 
took place in July. The largest monthly movement was in Decem¬ 
ber, when 4,300 cars were in transit. The next largest shipment was 
in January, when 4,253 cars moved. A total of 41,960 cars of lettuce 
reached the markets of the United States from its own territory 
during the 12 months, and in addition to this Mexico contributed 29 
cars and Cuba 1. Yet this industry was not recorded as existing 
when the census of 1900 was taken. 

The same factors which make it possible to grow lettuce in the 
open in various localities 12 months in the year also make it possible 
to grow two crops of onions—one in the northern portion of the 
United States, in New England, New York, Ohio, Alichigan, and 
Colorado, and the other in southern California and in Texas, one 
crop being harvested in September and October, the other in April 
and May. These same factors also make it possible to harvest a 
large annual supply of long-keeping cabbage in the New England 
States, New York, Wisconsin, and Colorado in the late fall and to 
market another crop directly from the fields of Florida, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia from Januaiy to June. 

Celery, which is very exacting in regard to its soil and temperature 
requirements, finds a congenim field for growth in several of the 
Northern States from April until October and in Florida and Cali¬ 
fornia from December to May. 

The tomato crop offered in the markets of the United States is 
produced from December to June in Florida and from November to 
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January in Texas, and again from May until August in Texas and 
from June until October in some 28 other States, Florida, California, 
and Texas opening the year with January shipments and California 
and Texas closing it in December. 

Tomatoes in January 

In 1927 there were 80 carloads of tomatoes shipped from fields in 
the United States in January and 362 in December, the smallest 
movements taking place in January, February, and December and 
the largest in June, when 6,466 ears were placed on the market. 
Besides the 32,643 cars of tomatoes shipped from within the States, 
the Bahama Islands contributed 492 cars, Porto Kico 13, Cuba 809, 
and Mexico 4,820. 

While this represents the volume of field-grown tomatoes entering 
the markets of the United States, it must be borne in mind that, in 
addition to this, tomatoes for canning purposes were produced and 
packed in 1927 to the amount of 13,137,042 cases. But the tomato 
industry is not wholly confined to the plants grown out of doors. 
Tomatoes form one of the important greenhouse crops throughout 
the northeastern quarter of the United States, where extensive areas 
are covered by glasshouses for the purpose of producing vegetables 
of superior quality. In fact, this is the source of the tomato de luxe. 

The increase which has been taking place in the production of 
some of the important vegetable crops during the last quarter century 
is very significant. The potato acreage in 1899 was 2,939,000, while 
in 1924 it was 3,327,000, an increase of practically 388,000 acres. 
But while there was only about 13 per cent increase in the acreage 
devoted to potatoes from 1899 to 1924, the production in 1924 
exceeded that of 1899 by nearly 161,328,000^ bushels. This is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that during the earlier period the lO-ycar 
average production up to and including 1899 was 72.4 bushels per 
acre, while in 1924 the 10-year average had increased to 100.6 bushels, 
thus showing the trend which improved cultivation, better seed, and 
the utilization of more suitable areas for the production of potatoes 
has had upon this important industry. 

Cabbage Acreage Doubled 

During the same period the cabbage industry has practically 
doubled in acreage; the muskmelon industry has increased over one 
and one-half times; the lettuce industry, which, outside of greenhouses 
and local market gardens, was practically unknown, now occupies 
over 70,000 acres annually. The onion crop, which occupied less 
than 40,000 acres 25 years ago, now occupies 87,000 acres. The 
sweet-corn industry has increased from the neighborhood of 150,000 
to over 400,000 acres. Tomatoes have also experienced a similar 
expansion; in 1899 less than 200,000 acres were devoted to the 
cultivation of tomatoes, and in 1924 over 420,000 acres were grown. 
Not only has this phenomenal increase in acreage production taken 
place, but the industries are so ordered that, in the case of tomatoes, 
lettuce, onions, cabbage, and to a lesser extent with potatoes, fresh 
products from some extensive producing centers are available every 
month of the year. 
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The conservation of vegetable products through the art of canning 
has largely developed during the period under discussion. In 1899 
no more than 7,000,000 cases of tomatoes were packed, while in 1925 
nearly 20,000,000 cases were prepared. The history of the pea¬ 
canning industry is still shorter. Prior to 1905 less than 5,000,000 
cases were annually packed, but by 1925 nearly 18,000,000 cases were 
made available for consumption. The annual value of the cannery 
products alone amounts to approximately $277,e346,574 at the present 
time. 

These interesting features of agricultural production are chiefly 
confined to short-season annual crops. Space forbids a discussion of 
other crops grovm both under glass and in the open on an extensive 
scale, both for marketing fresh and as canned products. The hst 
might be extended to include cucumbers, peas, beans, spinach, kale, 
sweet potatoes, sweet corn, and numerous other less extensively 
grown vegetable crops. Suffice it to say that soil and climate alone 
do not produce these crops, and engines and cars unmanned do not 
transport them, but modern intelligence directing these natural and 
artificial agencies makes possible fresh vegetables on the American 
table in ever-increasing variety and quality 365 days in the year. 

L. C. Corbett. 


V EGETABLES Graded The standardization of bunched veg- 
and Bunched Find etables has shown rapid progress 
Increasing Demand during the last few years. With the 

realization that graded products are 
always in demand the better class of growers and shippers are in¬ 
sisting that inferior stock be left at home. 

The proper grading and packing of bimched vegetables at various 
shipping points has gone a long way toward increasing the con¬ 
sumption of these crops and, in conjunction with more efficient refrig¬ 
eration in transit, has widened their distribution to such an extent 
that fresh bunched vegetables such as beets, carrots, turnips, etc., 
may be secured in any section of the United States during approxi¬ 
mately nine months of the year. 

With United States grades for various bunched vegetables as a 
basis on which to work, stronger efforts are being made to put up 
better packages of superior quality products which will have a 
direct appeal not only to the car-lot receiver, the jobber, and the 
retailer, but to the consumer as weU. It is the housewife who must 
be given important consideration in any scheme which aims to in¬ 
crease the demand for a food product. 

Appealing to the Consumer 

Such factors as the proper sizing of bunches, uniformity of sizing 
of the individual specimens vdthin the bunch, cleanliness and fresh¬ 
ness of stock, and the general appearance of the lot are important 
things to be considered when appealing to the ultimate consumer. 

If bunches are irregularly graded and sized, it is to be expected 
that early purchasers will pick over the lot and select the best. The 
remaining bunches are usually small or poorly graded, or, because 
of the frequent handling to which they have been subjected, present 
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an nnattractiye appearance. When all bunches are unifornJy 
graded and well sorted as to size, this excessive rehandling with its 
resultant damage is unnecessary and the storekeeper is able to dis¬ 
pose of the last of his stock to advantage. 

The grading of bunched vegetables has made great strides in a 
comparatively short time, but there are some sections which have 
been slow to change their practices to coniorm to market demands. 



Fig 276—Bunch of carrots, A, of poor quxlit\, irregularly si/ed and poorly gnded B, of good 
quality, regularly sized, and well graded 


The result is that much of their former trade is passing to more 
progressive sections where graded products may be more easily 
secured 

William E. Lewis. 

W AREHOUSE ACT With the large packs of tomatoes in 
Gives Canners a Basis 1924 and 1925 and the large packs 
for Efficient Financing of sugar corn and peas in 1924, 1925, 

and 1926, the canners of these prod¬ 
ucts found surpluses accumulating in their warehouses. This re¬ 
sulted in financmg difficulties which in turn resulted in price cutting. 
A great many small canners were being ruined. 

Leaders in the canning industry thought the solution lay in holding 
goods oflf the market. But to do this required money, and many of 
the smaller canners could not get the necessary money at rates which 
they could afford to pay. Under pressure they were forced to liqui- 
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date. Every time some packer became distressed the market suf¬ 
fered still more. One of the difficulties in financing grew out of the 
fact that many of the canners had the goods stored in their own ware¬ 
houses and were not in position to convert these goods into a form of 
collateral which their local bankers could pass on to rediscounting 
banks. 

With the market becoming more demoralized, many of the leaders 
turned to the United States warehouse act as a means of help. Sev¬ 
eral canners' associations and their leaders requested the department 
to give serious consideration to placing canned foods (fruits and vege¬ 
tables) on the eligible list for storage under this law. After consider¬ 
able investigation and conference with members of the canning trade, 
in the course of which it was shown that favorable action would benefit 
the farmer, in August, 1926, the Secretary of Agriculture promul¬ 
gated regulations providing for the storage of canned foods. Since 
that date a number of warehouses have been licensed and a number 
of applications are pending. 

^ Of the eight products which have been placed on the eligible list 
since the amendment of 1923 to the law, which left it with the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture to determine what products might be stored under 
the law, canned foods apparently filled a greater need than any other, 
judged by the interest shown. Already warehouses for the storage 
of canned foods are licensed in Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, and 
Maryland. At the close of September 30,1927, moie than 2,000,000 
cases of canned foods could be stored in licensed warehouses. Addi¬ 
tional applications are coming in weeldy. 

Interest Rates Reduced 

That a worth-while service is being rendered the canning industry 
through the warehouse act is evidenced from reports reaching the 
department, which indicate that loans supported by federally-licensed 
warehouse receipts are now being made on a 6-^ to 5)4 per cent basis, 
whereas formerly it cost the same canners from 7 to 10 per cent and 
sometimes more when all charges incident to securing the loan were 
added. This cut in interest charges is significant, but the more im¬ 
portant point is that with the proper financing few er “distress" packs 
are hanging over the market, with results that can not be measured 
in dollars and cents. With the canners themselves taking a hand in 
controlling production and the assistance of the Federal warehouse 
receipt the market is improving materially. 

Another interesting^ aspect of storing of canned foods imder the 
waiyhouse act is the increasing interest on the part of the trade in 
national standards for the^ product. Under the warehouse act, 
except imder certain conditions, the grade of the product must be 
stated on the warehouse receipt. Further, all products must be in¬ 
spected before they may be placed in the licensed warehouse. This 
inspection alone is serving a useful purpose in the interests of both the 
consumer and the canner who wants to pack quality products. A 
statement of grade and condition of the product on the face of the 
warehouse receipt, or on certificates issued by licensed inspectors and 
graders and attached to the warehouse receipts, gives the receipt 
real collateral value in the eyes of bankers. Without such informa¬ 
tion no banker can teU what he can safely lend on a lot of goods. 
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Standards for Canned Goods 

One of the factors which made financing so difficult in the past was 
the lack of a determination of ^ade and condition in accordance with 
definite standards. With a vicw^ to improving this condition, the 
department workers have been giving considerable attention to devel¬ 
oping standardized grades for various canned fruits and vegetables. 
During the next year it is hoped to announce some definite standards 
which will be acceptable to all interests. The general use of these 
standards should make it possible for the housewife to buy a product 
according to its grade and not by brand names. It is believed that 
when the housewife can feel assured that she will always get the 
same quality by asking for a certain grade it will have a measurable 
effect on the market and result in ^eater consumption. If nothing 
more results, the use of standardized grades, rigidly adhered to, 
ought to eliminate many undesirable packs from the market. 

H. S. Yohe, 

W AREHOUSE-ACT Cane sirup was made storable 
Rule Makes Bulk Sirup under the United States ware- 
a Storable Commodity house act in December, 1924. 

This action was in answer to 
demands of growers, dealers, and bankers who financed growers, 
growers’ cooperative associations, and dealers. Only sirup in barrels 
or processed and placed in cans could be stored under Federal license. 

By later amendment provision was made to store the sirup in bulk 
in large tanks. It required that like grades and kinds bo placed in 
tanks having the same kind and grade and that the tanks be placed 
xmder refrigeration. Then those operating warehouses for bulk 
storage and depositors contended that it v as not essential that sirup 
in tanks should be placed under refrigeration during the fall and winter 
months, the object being to save refrigeration costs, if possible, until 
the spring months. It was suggested by the department representa¬ 
tives that a test be made by actually carrying sirup through a season 
without subjecting it to refrigeration. Such a test was made of some 
of the 1926 crop. In August, 1927, department representatives who 
tested the sirup found it to be of as good quality as sirup which had 
been canned. 

Following this test, it was ruled that cane snap might be stored 
in bulk and in tanks located in rooms equipped with refrigeration, 
but that it would not be necessary to operate the machinery until 
such time as the licensed inspector jnight deem it necessary, pro¬ 
vided that when refrigeration had been once applied it must be 
applied thereafter continuously, and in any event it must be applied 
not later than March 1 following the year in which the sirup was 
produced. 

The storage of sirup imder this ruling accomplishes two purposes: 
(1) It eliminates unnecessary refrigeration costs and (2) it makes 
it possible for producers to use the same barrel several times in the 
course of a season to make deliveries from farms to tanks, which is a 
considerable saving. The faimer brings his barrel of sirup to the 
warehouse, where it is inspected and graded by a person licensed 
under the warehouse act, and then the sirup is poured into a tank 
containing like kind and grade of sirup. 
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A barrel of 34 gallons capacity costs $2.26 in the Georgia sirup- 
producing area, or about 7 cents per gallon capacity. If the same 
barrel is used three times the cost is about 2J4 cents a gallon. 
By using the tanks for storage the same barrel may be used three, 
four, or even five times a season, thus reducing original package cost 
still more. In Grady County, Ga., about 35,000 barrels of sirup are 
produced each year.^ If the same barrel is used only three times in 
a season the saving in that coimty, if all sirup were handled in large 
tanks, would amount to about $53,500, which is a direct saving to the 
producer. This does not take into account any saving that might 
be made through the elimination of losses due to fermentation of 
sirup when not placed under refrigeration or any savings in arranging 
finances through the use of the Federal w^arehouse receipt. 

H. S. Yohe. 

W EATHER Lore The weather makes or mars the crops, 
in Folk Sayings That is why the farmer is so interested in 
is Often Reliable it. He no longer pays much attention to 
the predictions in almanacs or any other 
long-range fiction. To him the coming weather is a serious matter 
and he wants facts about it, not vague guesses. Fortunately his 
needs in this respect now are largely supplied by the forecasts of the 
Weather Bureau, but not all of them nor all the time. It frequently 
happens that he does not get these forecasts; besides, they necessarily 
are expressed in general terms and for a large region, such as a 
whole State. ^ The farmer wants the forecast to apply to his particular 
farm and mainly for the next few hours. He therefore must rely on 
his own weather wisdom—^whoUy when he does not have the official 
forecasts and partially when he does have them. But the weather 
signs of the skies and their meanings are not the same for all countries 
nor even for all places in the same country. Among the mountains, 
for instance, there are some excellent weather signs that do not occur 
on the Plains and, on the other hand, some on the Plains that are 
unknown in the mountains. To be his own best forecaster, therefore, 
one must know intimately the region for which he is forecasting. 
However, there are some excellent signs that apply very generally 
and which every farmer ought to know; at least he ought to know the 
facts, whether "he remembers the particular words in which they are 
expressed or not. 

Shakespeare is Weatherwise 

Here is an excellent one in the verse of Shakespeare: 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And by the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

That is, when the sun sets in a clear sky the next day is likely to be 
fair. This is true, because it is fair weather at the time of the sun¬ 
set, and fair weather usuaDy lasts two or three days at least and 
generally longer than that in the summer and fall, when the farmer 
is busiest harvesting his crops. 

On the other hand, 

If the sun set in gray 
The next will be a rainy day. 
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This is a pretty good guess, too,^ because a gray sky is one overcast 
with a high thin cloud, just the kind that runs well ahead of a general 
rainstorm. At such times the clouds commonly grow darker and 
denser until within 6 to 24 hours it begins to rain. 

The following is a beautiful old saying about the rainbow: 

A lainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherds’ warning; 

A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherds’ delight. 

As used here, “nightdoes not mean after dark, but late in the 
afternoon. This is not a very^ reliable sign, but it is worth some¬ 
thing. A rainbow is seen only in a local shower of the thunderstorm 
type, caused usually by surface heating. ^ Now,^ if a shower of this 
kind occurs in the early forenoon it certainly did not require much 
sunshine to start it, and there is likely to be enough sunshine later 
in the day to cause other showers. If no such shower occurred until 
late in the afternoon, then it must have been rather hard to start, 
and others are not likely to follow that night nor even the next day. 

Rainbow Proverb Well Grounded 

Besides, the shower that gives a rambow in the morning is west of 
the observer—always on the other side from the sun—and the one 
that gives an evening rainbow east of him; therefore, since those 
storms nearly always travel more or less from west to east, a morning 
rainbow indicates that that shower, at least, is coming, while an even¬ 
ing bow is evidence that the rain producing it is going farther and 
farther away and will not return. 

Sometimes the stars also give excellent hints of the morrow^s 
weather. When they appear exceptionally bright and^ are seen in 
great numbers, it is certain that there is not much moisture in the 
air and that the next day is quite likely to be faii‘. But if they are 
dim and growing dimmer, we know that high thin clouds are gather¬ 
ing of the type that goes before a rainstorm, and the chances are 
that the next will be a rainy day. This bit of common weather 
sense, like many another, has been cast in proverb form: 

When the stars begin to hide 
Soon the rain will betide. 

Lots of places have fogs, and those of summer and fall, at least 
and well inknd, are good signs of a fair day. They are produced, 
when the night sky is clear, and as a general rainstorm commonly 
is preceded 6 to 12 hours and often longer by high thin clouds, a foggy 
morning hardly can be other than the beginning of a fine day. In 
short, 

A summer fog for fair, 

^ Also fog and cloud rising up a mountain indicate clearing condi¬ 
tions, but gathering rain when they settle lower. Paraphrasing a 
well-known proverb jingle, one might say: 

When the mist creeps up the hill, 

Farmer, out with plow and drill; 

When the mist begins to nod, 

Farmer, leave alone your sod. 
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Many Sayings About the Clouds 

There are lots of sayings about the clouds, but the most reliable 
have already been mentioned or implied. There is one other, how¬ 
ever, that is worth remembering; it is this: 

In the morning mouniains, 

In the evening fountains. 

This is only a poetical way of saying that if there are a lot of big 
cumulus or woolpack clouds in the forenoon, clouds that are caused 
by surface heating, they are Hkely to become larger during the day 
as the surface heating goes on,^ and by midafternoon one of them 
here and another yonder grow into a thunderstorm with abundant 
rain. 

One of the very best indicators of the weather for the day is the 
state of the dew in the morning. It gathers on grass and other 
exposed objects when they cool enough to condense it out of the air, 
just as moisture is condensed out of the air onto the side of a pitcher 
when filled with ico water. Now, the grass and other outdoor things 
cool considerably only on still, clear nights, the kind that occur 
during a spell of fine weather and at no other time. Hence a heavy 
dew means that the air was still and the sky clear, at least during 
the latter half of the night. And it is pretty certain that if there 
was neither wind nor clouds during that time, the day will be a good 
one for all outdoor work. On the other hand, if there is no dew in the 
morning it is almost certain that either the sky was clouded or that 
there was appreciable wind, or both; and both, as a rule, precede a 
general rainstorm by 6 to 12 or even 24 hours, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

There is, then, much reason back of these two proverbs: 

When the grass is dry at morning light 
Look for rain before the night. 

When the dew is on the grass 
Rain will never come to pass. 

This will do, perhaps, for the present and as illustrations, but 
there are hundreds of other weather sayings—a few, like the above, 
well founded and valuable, and many, though of lesser worth, still 
highly instructive, and, in addition to these, a far greater number 
utterly silly from the scientific standpoint and entirely useless, but 
interesting as bits of folklore and some of them beautifully expressed. 
Among the most absurd are those based on the tipping of the moon’s 
horns (wet and dry moon), thickness of the goose bone, shadow cast 
by the ground hog, quantity of mast, thickness of fur, and numerous 
others. 

W. J. Humphreys. 


W EATHER Service for Although at the present time there 
Commercial Aviators is comparatively little relationship 
is Further Extended between agriculture and aeronautics, 

it seems certain that, as the art of 
flying develops and increases in efiSiciency and dependability, such 
relationship will become close and vital. Already a beginning has 
been made, as shown by the success with which cotton fields are dusted 
and forest fires are located by airplanes employed for these purposes. 
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Other ways in which agriculture will probably benefit include the 
quick transportation of perishable vegetables and fruits to market 
and of repair parts for agricultural equipment and other supplies 
for which there is urgent and immediate need; also the eradication 
or at any rate the effective control of insect pests and plant diseases 
which in many cases can be accomplished much more quickly and at 
less expense from the air than by the methods now employed. 


Weather Information Indispensable 

In order that aeronautics may in the fullest sense serve commerce 
and industry, including agriculture, it must become at least as depend¬ 
able as other transport agencies, and experience has shown that one 
of the chief factors in this dependability is the development of an 
accurate and prompt system of weather reports and forecasts. The 
pilot about to start on a two to six hour flight must know what the 
weather is at his objective and at points along his route. In addition, 
and quite as important, he needs an accurate forecast of changes from 
present conditions that will occur while his flight is in progi'ess. 
The weather elements in which he is most interested arc fog and low 
clouds, because these make navigation and landing difficult. Close 
seconds to these are sleet, because of its weighting effect on the 
plane, and thunderstorms, squalls, gales, and heavy rain or snow. 
The pilot is greatly benefited also by information regarding upper 
winds, since this knowledge enables him to select the best altitude 
for his flight. 


Recent Developments in Weather Service 

^In the early part of 1926 Congress passed what is known as the 
air commerce act of 1926, which assigns to the Secretary of Commerce 
the duty of encouraging and regulating the use of aircraft in commerce. 
Among other provisions of this act the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to develop and maintain suitable navigational aids, 
including weather reports, the latter to be furnished by the Woatlier 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture. Shortly after the passage 
of this act funds were provided for an enlarged weather service, and 
the work of organizing it was begun in July, 1926. 

This expanded service consists essentially of two main features: 
(1) The inauguration of pilot balloon observations at Weather Bureau 
stations on officially recognized commercial airways for the measure¬ 
ment of wind direction and velocity at various heights, and (2) the 
establishment of additional stations on those airways for the taking 
and transmission of special observations of sm*f ace weather conditions, 
including visibility, height of clouds, etc. 

The observations, both surface and upper air, are made at such times 
^ best fit the flight schedules on the airways. For example, a pilot 
just before he leaves New York for Cleveland receives a report 
showing the conditions prevailing at the latter place and at several 
points between the two. These reports indicate to him whether or 
not the weather is favorable at the time of take-off. At the present 
time they are transmitted by telephone, telegraph, or radio, which¬ 
ever is most prompt and dependable. Eventually a uniform system 
of transmission will doubtless be developed, and the Department 
of Commerce is now working to that end. 
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In addition to the current reports the pilots receive forecasts for 
the period and route of their flights. These differ from the ordinary 
weather forecasts in that they are what may be termed short-range 
forecasts covering a period of 2 to 5 or 6 hours instead of 12 to 24 or 
more. 

The airways along which flights are now being made on regular 
schedule are New York to San Francisco, New York to Boston, 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh, Cleveland to Detroit, Chicago to Detroit, 
Chicago to St. Paul-Minneapolis, Chicago to St. Louis, Chicago to 
Dallas, Cheyenne to Pueblo, Salt Lake City to Pasco, Salt Lake City 
to Los Angeles and Los Angeles to Seattle. Intensive weather service 
is being furnished to all of these airways and will be extended to others 
as rapidly as they are organized. 

Willis Ray Gregg. 


W EED Control Aided Even the most conservative estimates 
by Research at the show the losses due to weeds to be 
Experiment Stations enormous. They reduce yields, re¬ 
strict the tillable acreage, damage the 
crop, deplete the soil moisture and fertility, depreciate the quality of 
the product, harbor insects and parasitic fungi, increase the cost of 
cultivation, stop drains, irrigation ditches, and canals, reduce the 
value of wool and hides, and poison livestock. In short, they increase 
the cost of production, lower the quantity and quality of the product, 
and hence diminish the farmers^ profits. 

To offset these many bad points, weeds have comparatively little 
to offer. They may prevent erosion of uncropped land, hold snow, 
and delay the losses of fertility elements by leaching. They supply 
a certain amoimt of pasturage and are often the principal means by 
which organic matter is restored to the soil. These few benefits, how¬ 
ever, can be obtained by proper crop rotations to much better advant¬ 
age and without maintaining a permanent source of infestation. 

The seriousness of the fact that extensive infestations in an adjacent 
or even distant State may be the ultimate cause of serious local out¬ 
breaks will be appreciated when it is remem))ered that weeds spread 
through the agency of the wind, water courses, and irrigation ditches, 
anunals and birds, and by their own special characters—burs, append¬ 
ages, creeping roots, etc. Man himself is a highly important factor 
in w'eed dissemination, spreadmg the pests by using impure agricul¬ 
tural seed, changes in the cropping system, by wagons, automobiles, 
and railroads, inhay and grain, and by permitting aggressive plants— 
e. g., Bermuda grass, chicory, or garlic—to escape from cultivation. 

Increased Stress on Weed Control 

Confronted by the depreciation of the productive capacity of his 
fields and contamination of his crops because of the spread of per¬ 
nicious weeds, the farmer is making insistent demands on the agrono¬ 
mists and botanists of the experiment stations, State control boards, 
and of the United States Department of Agriculture for aid in con- 
ta-oUing or eradicating the pests. As a result there has been renewed 
interest and activity on the part of the various agricultural research 
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agencies in a closer study of damage caused by weeds and its more 
effective prevention. What was formerly looked upon as a minor 
activity has in many cases now become a major subject of investi¬ 
gation. 

Practically every experiment station must deal with one or more 
menacing weed pests. A scarcity of information on the control of a 
particular weed is often met with; likewise methods successful else¬ 
where will not always apply to the conditions found in a particular 
State or region. In this case the station must work out control 
methods proper for the locality. While much of the earlier work 
has been rather empirical, different methods being outlined and tried 
in the field, recent investigations have been based on thorough study 
of the life history and growth habits of the weed as well as of the 
infested crop. 

Examples of Weed Control 

A few examples of the weeds dealt with in recent studies by the 
experiment stations will show the scope of the problem and the 
progress made. 

Control of the bindweed or wild morning glory, according to results 
obtained by the California, Kansas, Utah, and Washington stations, 
calls for frequent tillage about the time the top growth appears. 
Alfalfa and sorghum seemed promising smother crops for large areas, 
whereas small patches could be destroyed by salting, and continuous 
cultivation alone or accompanied by pasturing with hogs. 

Iron Sulphate Checks Dandelion 

For the control of dandelion in lawns the most effective of the 
methods tested by the Colorado and New York State stations was 
the use of iron sulphate sprays several times in the season, accom¬ 
panied by proper management and correct application of seed and 
fertilizers. Hand weeding, however, continues to be more widely 
used than spraying. 

From its experience with dodder in alfalfa, the Colorado station 
recommends for small infested areas cutting and burning the plants, 
followed by hoeing from 2 to 3 inches deep every few days for several 
weeks. On extensive areas the station suggests that the alfalfa be 
cut for hay before the dodder seeds, or if the seed is already mature 
the crop should be cut and burned and the land plowed and kept in 
cultivated crops for several seasons. 

For the control of field hawkweed without permanent injury to 
Kentucky bluegrass the Virginia station, cooperating with this 
department, found applications of either sodium arsenite, sodium 
nitrate, salt solution, or dry salt to be effective. 

Wild garlic, according to the Indiana station, can be destroyed by 
deep fall plowing so as to turn the garlic tips completely under, fol¬ 
lowed by early spring plowing and planting to such cultivated crops 
as corn or soy beans m rows. This procedure must be continued for 
at least three years. 

The quickest way to rid land of Johnson grass, according to the 
Arizona station, is to overgraze with sheep, meanwhile irrigating 
often, although frequent cultivation of a late summer crop—e. g., 
corn, followed by another crop, such as cotton, demanding much 
tillage—seemed the most effective and economical. The New Mexico 
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station states that clean summer fallowing with frequent shallow 
cultivations with a knife cultivator will eradicate Johnson grass in 
one season. Other States advocate somewhat different methods to 
meet local conditions. 


Weeds in Rice Fields 

The control of weeds in rice fields has been studied by the California 
and Louisiana stations cooperating with the department. Control of 
barnyard grass, the worst weed in California rice fields, was secured 
by hand pulling, cultivation during fallow years, and continuous 
submergence from seeding until the rice field is ready to drain. 
Red rice and other weeds in Louisiana rice fields were controlled 
and even eradicated by rotating the rice crop with soy beans. 

The rapid spread of perennial sow thistle in the Red River Valley of 
the North threatens to bring about far-reaching changes in the 



Fig 277 —A weedy fence row One way by which weeds aie spre id 


cropping systems of North Dakota grain farms, including proper 
crop rotations, thorough tillage, and pastures plus livestock. Obser¬ 
vations and experiments by the North Dakota station and extension 
service indicate that prevention of leaf and top growth by repeated 
sm’face tillage is one of the feasible means of eradication. Mowing 
about every thi-ee weeks from July 1 to frost and cutting the flower 
stalks as soon as flowers open is another control method. 

An especially vicious plant studied in California, the puncture vino 
or caltrop, is controlled by cultivation in the see^mg stage and later. 
Sprays of light fuel oil are said to be very effective in controlling the 
weed on untilled land, 

Canada thistle was completely eradicated., without injiming grass in 
which it was growing, by a heavy fall application of sodium chlorate 
(10 per cent solution) spray in experiments at the New York Cornell 
station. Sprays of both sodium arsenite and calcium arsenite gave 
promising results on pasture heavily infested with Canada thistle 
m experiments at the Ohio station. Alfalfa in localities suited to its 
vigorous growth is an effective smother crop. 
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The most practicable means of controlling white top, a serious 
weed in meadows and grain, was found by the Indiana station to be 
clipping, grazing with sheep, early cutting of infested hay, and mowing 
untilled lands at least two or three times during the season. 

The poisonous plants of the range, such as whorled milkweed, loco 
weed, death camas, water hemlock, and niany others, cause heavy 
losses of livestock, but discussion of their control and eradication 
does not come within the scope of this article. 

Weeds Harbor Plant Diseases and Insect Pests 

^ The important part that weeds play as harborers and hosts of plant 
diseases and insect pests is a phase of the subject which is receiving 
particular attention at the present time and represents one of the 
newer developments in this field of investigation. The Texas station 
has shown that Texas cotton root rot can probably be controlled by 
elminating the nerennial morning-glory, on which the disease over¬ 
winters. The Kentucky station is attacking the problem of eradi¬ 
cating bull nettle and several species of ground cherry, common weeds 
in the tobacco fields, which carry over Avinter the mosaic disease of 
tobacco. Investigations by this department in Illinois and Wisconsin 
have shown that mosaic disease of cucumbers can practically be 
controlled by elimination of pokeweed, milkweed, ground cherry, and 
wild cucumber. 

Preventive Measures 

Various useful preventive measures, such as thorough preparation of 
seed beds, use of clean seed, proper cultivation, crop rotations, and 
summer fallowing, have grown out of the experimental work with 
weeds. Mowing, pasturing,^ smother crops, ^ covering, burning, 
chemical sprays, and intensive cultivation, singly or m different 
cornbinations, have been recommended and used with success for 
active weed infestations. 

Sources of Information 

Investigations on various important phases of weed control are now 
in progress at a number of the experiment stations, and useful 
information on a wide range of weeds has been given out by several of 
the experiment stations and this department. The close contact of 
the stations with conditions in their respective States enables them to 
give detailed advice and render particularly effective aid in solving 
local weed problems. 

Henry M. Steece. 

W HEAT Factors that Grain-inspection statistics show that 
Lower Milling Value a large proportion of the wheat 
Often Controllable shipped from country points to termi¬ 
nal markets and inspected and graded 
under the United States grain standards act fails to meet the require¬ 
ments for the best grade. Figure 278 shows the percentage of 
car-receipt mspections of the 1926 crop grading in tho various classes 
and numerical grades. Combining all^ grades below No. 1, it is 
found that 59.8 per cent of tho wheat inspected failed to meet the 
grade requirements of No. 1 wheat. In addition to being affected 
84771®—28-44 
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as to numerical grade, many of these lots, including those grading 
No. 1 as well as those of lower grade, were designated as 'Veevily,^^ 
'‘smutty/^ garlicky’’ and ^Hreated” or they carried a ^‘dockage” 
notation. 

The factors that make wheat grade below No. 1 and the side 
notations vary considerably in relative importance. The most 
important ones, in point of number of inspections affected, are 
test weight per bushel, moisture content, damaged kernels, dockage, 
foreign material other than dockage, mixtures of classes, weevils 
and other insects injurious to stored grain, smut, and garlic. 

During the last eight years, four of these factors (smut, dockage, 
foreign material other than dockage, and garlic) have been increas- 
ingly recurrent. They are preventable yet are annually costing 
the producers of wheat millions of dollars. 

The grade assigned to wheat is recognized by the grain trade as an 
indicator of its condition and quality; consequently, the producer 
of wheat that grades No. 2 or lower, or which is given a side notation, 
receives a lower price than if his wheat had graded No. 1 and carriea 
no side notation. 


CUSSES GRADES 



Fig 278 —Combming all grades below No 1, practically 60 per cent of the inspected wheat failed 
to meet the grade requirements of No 1 w heat 


The factor responsible for the greatest number of inspected wheat 
which graded below No. 1 is test weight per bushel, over which the 
little, if any, control. It is a measure of the plumpness 
and density of the kernel. It is closely related to the flour-yielding 
capacity of the wheat and to the proportion in which the various 
grades of flour will be present. Wheats of high test weight, other 
factors being equal, not only contain a greater quantity of potential 
flour but also contain a higher proportion of the higher grades of flour. 

Moisture content as a grading factor receives serious consideration 
by the gram trade because of its influence upon keeping qualities. 
Moisture content has also a direct relation to food value, which 
is directly proportional to its dry-matter content. The moisture 
content of the wheat, as marketed, is usually dependent upon the 
maturity of the wheat, weather conditions at harvesting time and 
durmg the period betw^een harvesting and threshing, and upon the 
extent and manner of exposure to these conditions. The exercise 
of care during this period often prevents high moisture content. 
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Degrees of Damage Recognized 

Three degrees of damage are recognized in the standards for wheat; 
heat damage, damage other than heat, and distinctly low quality. 
The first two apply to the individual kernels and the last to the wheat 
as a whole. Damaged kernels include sprouted, frosted, scabby, 
blighted, bleached, weathered, fungus infected, mouldy, weevil cut, 
and heat damaged kernels. These forms of damage seriously affect 
the milling and baking qualities of wheat. The seriousness depends 
upon the kind and quantity of damage present and the degree to 
which the individual kernels are affected. This is provided for in the 
standards. In most instances, any appreciable quantity of damage 
is the direct result of careless or improper harvesting or storage 
methods. 

Dockage m connection with grade applies to that portion of the 
foreign jmaterial present in wheat which can be removed readily by 
appropriate sieving and screening devices. Designation of the 
quantity of dockage present, together with the grade, serves as a 
convenient and fair basis for the evaluation of the wheat. Ordinarily 
in the purchase of wheat full deduction in weight is made for the per¬ 
centage of dockage so designated. Because it is removed from, the 
wheat before milling it does not affect milling and baking qualities. 

The principal objection to dockage is that it adds to the harvesting, 
threshing, handling, and transportation costs without increasing the 
commercial value of the wheat. These are items which directly 
affect the producer's pocketbook. Losses from this source may be 
reduced by the removal of dockage on the farm. As the dockage may 
be utilized for feed it is of value to the farmer. Dockage is most 
abundant in the spring-grovm wheat. The amount of dockage has 
m general been increasing each year. 

Foreign material other than dockage is difficult, and in some cases 
impossible, to remove. This type of foreign material may affect the 
cost of placing the wheat in suitable milling condition or may affect 
its milling and baking quality, depending upon whether the miller 
is successful in removing it from the wheat. The standards provide 
limitations as to the quantity of this type of foreign material allowable 
in the various grades. 

The sowing of clean seed wheat and the application of cultural 
methods which will retard or prevent the production of weeds in 
wheat fields will reduce the quantity of wheat affected by this factor. 
Material of this kind is found most frequently in spring and durum 
wheats. 

Effect of Mixing of Classes 

Mixtures of classes may affect either the classification of the wheat 
or the numerical grade, depending upon the extent of the mixture. 
The chart shows that, of the 1926 crop, 7.9 per cent of the wheat in¬ 
spections were classified as mixed wheat. No data are available to 
show the number of inspected lots of wheat which graded below No. 1 
on account of this factor. These mixtures occurred chiefly in the 
wheats produced in the durum wheat area and in the Pacific North¬ 
west. Mixtures of wheat classes are discriminated against because 
the differences in the physical and chemical characteristics of classes 
affect their adaptability for different uses and require the employment 
of different milling methods for the production of best results. These 
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factors can be eliminated by the sowing of pure seed and the handling 
of each class of wheat separately. 

Smut in heat is of frequent occurrence and is apparently on the 
increase. Because of the difficulty of removing it and because of its 
possible harmful effect on the flour, smut lowers the market value 
considerably; the market discounts for such wheat usually range 
from a few cents to 20 cents or more per bushel. Smut may be 
prevented by treating the seed with certain chemicals. One method 
of treatment recommended is that of dusting the seed with copper- 
carbonate dust. 

Weevily wheat is wheat infested with live weevils or other insects 
injurious to stored grain. The losses resulting from this factor are 
considerable. These insects, which multiply rapidly in warm 
weather, eat the center portion of the wheat kernel and in other 
ways seriously damage the grain. Sometimes they make it unfit 
for milling purposes. Proper fumigation of infested grain kills these 
insects. It should be done as soon as possible after the wheat 
becomes infested. 

Garlic is a factor of considerable impoj-tance in the grading of 
soft red winter wheat but is almost entirely absent in other classes 
of wheat. The quantity of wheat affected by it and the area of 
infestation appear to be on the increase. Its objectionable odor 
is difficult to eliminate and the bulblets tend to clog the corrugations 
of the break rolls used in milling. It has been demonstrated that 
through planting of clean seed and the use of proper cultivation 
methods this weed can be eradicated. 

J. H. Shollenberger. 

W HEAT Harvesting by The constructional features and 
Combine Advantageous the method of separation in the 
Under Right Conditions thi’eshing unit of the combined 

harvester-thresher are the same as 
in a stationaiy thresher, yet it is only in the last few years that 
crops other than wheat have been harvested with the combine. 
The acreage of wheat harvested aimually with the combine exceeds 
the total acreage of all other crops harvested with combines. Many 
farmers have used the combine successfully for harvesting such 
crops as flax, oats, barley, rye, and einmer; for grain sorghums and 
soy beans, and for sweet and other clovers. 

When harvesting wheat, a properly adjusted combine loses less 
grain than do binders and headers. Based on a yield of 20.4 bushels 
per acre, losses resulting from the different methods of harvesting 
in several Gi'eat Plains States showed an average loss of 2.6 per cent 
for combines, 3.3 per cent for headers and 6.1 per cent for binders. 
In wheat with extremely short straw the combine saves the bulk of 
a crop which it might be necessary to abandon if only a binder were 
available. In tests made to determine threshing losses, stationary 
threshers lost an average of 1.1 per cent and combines 1.9 per cent, 
but many of the combines showed no greater loss than did threshing 
machines. 

Small grains other than wheat are harvested satisfactorily with 
a combine and show lower field losses than when harvested with 
binders or headers. The threshing losses on machines tested, with 
few exceptions, run higher than do the wheat losses. To a great 
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extent this is due to the inexperience of the operator in properly 
adjusting his machine to separate the grain. 

Grain sorghums, although handled with fair satisfaction under 
certain conditions, show rather high field and threshing losses. 
Before the combine ^vill be completely adapted to handling this crop 
certain changes in design and construction will be necessary. 

Farmers who have harvested sweet clover with a conibine state 
that they have secured better results than with any other method 
as little seed is lost in harvesting and threshing. Red, alsike, and 
giant English clover have been successfully harvested and threshed. 

Other Uses of the Machine 

In Kansas and Oldahoma many farmers who harvest their grain- 
sorghum crops with headers or row (corn) binders, thresh the grain 
later with the machine. The same is done by other farmers who 
have small acreages of grain other than wheat, and who wish to save 
the straw for feeding or bedding. If considerable use is made of the 
combine as a stationary thresher, an extension feeder and straw 
carrier add to its efficiency. 

The maximum acreage which a combine can handle in a season is 
depeiidcuit upon the size of the machine, length of the harvest season, 
and crops to be harvested. 

With a combine, the harvest season begins from 7 to 10 days 
later than with a binder, to allow the grain to mature so that it will 
keep in storage. New operators consider the risk from hail and 
wind to be rather great during this interval but experienced operators 
give little thought to the delay as they consider the possibility of 
crop loss slight. 

Actual time spent in harvesting a given acreage with a combine 
is considerably less than with a binder or header. A 10-foot combine 
should harvest and thresh about 26 acres of wheat yielding 20 bushels 
per aero in about 10 hours, and a 15-foot machine should cover 35 
acres. With an 8-foot binder about 16 acres would bo cut and with 
a 12-foot header about 25 acres. In making a comparison the time 
required for harvesting with the binder and header must be added to 
the time required for threshing the crop. 

The length of the harvest season is dependent upon weather con¬ 
ditions in different areas. In cases where the season has been 
prolonged because of inclement weather, little loss has occuri'ed from 
shattering and lodging. 

When there is a heavy infestation of weeds and they are high 
enough to be cut ofl‘, work with the combine is seriously hampered. 
Some weeds cause trouble on the platform and as they enter the 
cylinder, but the greatest trouble occxirs in the separating mechanism. 

Trouble from Russian Thistle 

In the northern Great Plains the Russian thistle causes trouble by 
choking the tailings return and the grain elevator and it is impossible 
to separate the green tips from the wheat. These tips often so raise 
the moisture content of the threshed wheat that it will heat when 
put in storage. Flax fields that are badly infested with thistles show 
threshing losses that run between 10 and 15 per cent, whereas clean 
fields harvested with the same make of combine frequently run loss 
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than 1 per cent. Mature sunflowers plug the machine, causing high 
threshing losses, especially in barley and oats. 

Rainy periods during the harvest season are of such short duration 
or are so intermittent in most years that there is little interference 
with harvesting in the areas where combines are now in use. Humid¬ 
ity causes little delay, as wheat in condition to combine does not 
absorb the moisture readily enough to raise the moisture content 
of the grain above a point considered safe for storage. Losses caused 
by hail damage are but little if any greater to grain which is combined 
than to grain cut with a binder or header. 

In sections to which it is adapted, the combine provides a more 
economical method of harvesting and threshing than either the binder 
or the header. The lower harvesting costs made possible by the use 
of the combine undoubtedly constitute the principal reason for the 
growing popularity of the combine. The actual cost of harvest and 
threshing is only one of the factors to be considered in comparing 
methods of harvesting and threshing. 

Allowing the customary rates of payment for the use of the tractor, 
labor, fuel, and repairs on machines, the per acre charge for harvest¬ 
ing and threshing with a combine would be approximately $1.50 as 
compared with $4.22 where a binder was used or $3.36 where a header 
was used. To this figure a charge for replacement of the machine 
and interest on investment should be added. 

First Cost is High 

The high first cost keeps many farmers from buying a combine. 
Prices of combines range from about $1,000 for the small size to 
$3,000 for the larger units. The average length of service of machines 
as estimated by farmers is eight years. With this period of service, 
the annual replacement charge would be $160 for a 10-foot combine 
at the average purchase price of $1,260 or would be $260 for a 15- 
foot combine costing $2,080. The annual replacement charge would 
be about $22.50 for a binder, and for a header, about $13.30. The 
interest charge is proportional to the purchase price. Repair ex¬ 
pense on machinery is higher for the combine than for other machines. 

Within the range of the acreage normally harvested by a combine 
the acreage cut has little effect on the life of the machine or on the 
annual depreciation charge. Consequently the combine must be used 
to cut a larger acreage than is often cut with a single binder before 
harvesting costs will be reduced. For very small acreages the binder 
or header proves the cheapest method of harvest. 

Assuming charges for man labor, horse work, fuel, twine and repairs, 
and for use of the tractor, and for depreciation and interest, the per- 
acre cost of harvesting and threshing with a 10-foot combine would 
be less than the cost incurred by using a binder and stationary thresher 
when 60 or more acres are to be harvested. Compared with the 
header method the small combine should reduce costs if 100 or more 
acres are to be handled. The larger 15-foot combine should be more 
economical than the binder if 100 or more acres are to be cut, or more 
economical than the header to harvest 150 or more acres. 

The per-acre cost of labor and fuel for harvesting and threshing 
was practically the same for the large as for the small combine, and 
the advantage of the small combine on a small acreage is due to the 
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lower replacement charge. On larger acreages, where the machines 
are used to full capacity, this advantage of the small combine over the 
large one tends to disappear. 

Cash Outlay at Threshing Time 

Growers who have no alternative use for their man and horse 
labor may not consider tlie charges for man labor or horses as a direct 
cash expense. For the farmer who has sufficient horses, and has the 
use of the labor of two men and who has the opportunity to exchange 
labor at threshing time, the direct cash outlay for harvest and thresh¬ 
ing would probaWy be greater for a small combine than for a binder 
or header unless 100 or more acres were to be cut. As compared with 
the larger combine the direct outlay would be less for the binder up 
to about 200 acres, or the capacity of the binder. 

The per-acre cost of harvesting with a combine is little affected by 
differences in yield of grain except in cases where yields are very heavy 
and where the rate of travel or width of the swath must be reduced. 
Where a binder or header is used, and the grain is threshed at custom 
rates, the acre yield has a direct effect on total costs per acre. For 
yields of 15 to 30 bushels per acre the combine would have a greater 
advantage than for lower yields. 

R. S. Kiper and 
L. A. Reynoldson. 


W HEAT Harvested by Until recently only a few combines 
Combine Needs Quick have been operated in the spring- 
Cleaning When Weedy wheat area of the central Northwest, 

but in 1927, with 100 combines 
already operating in the area, nearly 400 additional combines were 
bought by farmers in this area. Slightly over 200 of these combines 
were operated in North Dakota in 1927. 

The principal drawback to the use of the combine in the spring- 
wheat area is the presence of large amounts of weeds in the fields, as 
most of these weeds and their seeds with the exception of wild oats, 
contain high percentages of moisture at the time the grain is harvested 
and threshed with a combine. 

The amount of dockage found in the grain grown in this area has 
in general been increasing. The wheat of the 1926 crop delivered to 
country elevators in the four principal spring-wheat States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Montana contained on an 
average 7 per cent dockage. The wheat of this crop in North Dakota 
alone contained an average of over 9 per cent dockage. The average 
dockage in the 1926 crop of flaxseed was over 16 per cent. 

As nearly every foot of soil in the spring-wheat area contains many 
viable weed seeds, the operators of combines will have the weed 
situation to meet for many years to come. By the old method of 
binding and shocking the grain the weeds in the grain dried out con¬ 
siderably in the shock and the moisture hazard was greatly reduced. 
To cut grain satisfactorily with the combine it is necessary that the 
grain be dead ripe and that it be allowed to stand in the field from a 
week to 10 days longer than is necessary for cutting with a binder. 
The delayed harvest means that many of the weeds such as Iambus- 
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quarter and pigeon grass develop more seeds which, are threshed out 
by the combine together with the grain. 

It was found in experiments conducted in North Dakota in the 
summer of 1927 that the weed seeds in some lots of combined grain at 
the time the grain Avas delivered from the combine contained over 60 
per cent of moisture as against a moisture content of only 14 per cent 
in the wheat itself. When such wheat is cleaned before it is put into 
storage, it will have a moisture content low enough for safe storage, 
but ^vhen it is stored without cleaning the excess moisture in the weed 
seeds transfers rapidly to the w^heat kernels, and fermentation is 
likely to occur. Fermentation in wheat in storage results in '^heat- 
damaged'^ grain. Heat-damaged grain not only seriously injures 
the germmation qualities of seed grain, but such grain also usually 
takes a heavy discount when the grain is sold on the market. 

Early Cleaning Required 

To prevent the w’heat kernels from absorbing the excess moisture in 
the weed seeds, the grain must be cleaned either before or immediately 
after the grain is put into storage in the granary or elevator bins. 
This is particularly true if the weed seeds are present in large quanti¬ 
ties. This transference of moistoe from the damp weed seeds to 
drier wheat kernels is very rapid. It was found that where wheat 
had been delivered from a combine into w^agon boxes and the grain 
had been held in the wagon boxes over night that by early next fore¬ 
noon much of the excess moisture in the w^eed seeds in the grain had 
transferred to the wheat kernels. As the result of tests made on over 
200 lots of combined grain in storage in farmers' bins in North Dakota 
in 1927, it was found that at the end of 48 hours the wheat had 
absorbed enough moisture from the weed seeds so that the moisture 
in the w'heat and in the weeds w^as about equal. 

It is evident from these investigations that the use of the combines 
for harvesting wheat and other grains containing green seeds will be 
most successful only when either cleaning appratus is installed on 
the combine to remove the weed seeds from the grain as it is threshed 
or w^hen arrangements are made for cleaning the gi*ain immediately 
after threshing. 

Hourly samples taken from the standing wheat in the field indicated 
that the wheat kernels contained around 18 or 19 per cent of moisture 
early in the forenoon and that the kernels dried, under good drying 
weather, until late in the afternoon, when the wheat kernels had a 
moisture content under 14 per cent, but that at sundown the wheat 
again rapidly took on moisture from the damp air, increasing during 
the night to around 18 or 19 per cent of moisture according to the 
humidity of the air. 

Some of the most successful operators of combines in the spring- 
wheat area make a practice of delaying combining until about 11 a. m. 
and then operating the combine without stopping until about 15 
minutes before sundown. 

Storage in Ventilated Bins 

If it is found necessary to cut wheat when it contains an excess of 
moisture, any wheat with only a slight excess of moisture can usually 
be safely stored in properly ventilated bins. 
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Several bins equipped with ventilators placed close together were 
used for storing grain on the North Dakota farms in the 1927 experi¬ 
ments and grain with 16 to 18 per cent of moisture w^as successfully 
kept in these bins when the grain was cleaned before being 
plaqed in the bins. In these experiments similar combine threshed 
wheat from the same fields, which contained an equal amount of 
moisture, but which also contained from 3 to 8 per cent of dockage, 
was placed in adjoining nonventilated bins without cleaning, and 
these lots soon began to heat, particularly in those portions of the 
bins where most of the weed seeds were concentrated. 

Farmers using combines should make provision for having their 
grain tested for moisture. They can buy Brown-Duvel moisture 
testers for use on the farms or can submit samples of the grain to 
operators of local country elevators for moisture tests. A few 
moisture tests of the combined grain, if made at the right time, often 
save farmers heavy losses. 

R. H. Black. 

W HEAT Heating May When wheat with excessive moisture 
be Checked by Care is stored, it ferments with the forma- 
in Stacking or Storing tion of heat. If the mass of gi'ain is 

sufficiently large and there is no loss 
of heat by radiation, the temperature of the bulk rises as the fer¬ 
mentation process proceeds. 

Depending upon the intensity of the heat of fermentation, the 
wheat kernels become darkened in color, their gluten content is 
weakened, and finally the wheat becomes unfit for human consump¬ 
tion. 

In recent years much damage to wheat has been caused by stacking 
bundles of green or wet wheat, or by threshing such wheat when too 
green or too wet and storing it in bulk. Wheat that has been dis¬ 
colored in the bin by the development of heat of fermentation is 
usually termed bin-burned wheat. When the fermentation takes 
place in bundles or in header-stacked wheat, the term stack-stained, 
or header-damaged wheat, is usually applied. 

In certain years heat damage to wheat is especially prevalent, as 
in 1921 and 1922, when the annual total loss caused by heat-damaged 
wheat was far in excess of $2,000,000. The difi'erenco in price per 
bushel between sound wheat and wheat damaged by heat usually 
ranges between 5 and 15 cents per bushel. During one six-montlx 
period, when arrivals at Kansas City were under observation, the 
estimated loss in that market alone was over $220,000. 

Speculation has always prevailed as to the milling and baking 
quality of damaged and discolored wheat. Discussion has been 
especially keen as to how the various types and colored kernels vary 
in milling and baking value. Investigation has shown that wheat 
kernels that are discolored to the shade popularly known in the 
grain trade as '^skin-burned^’ (light-brown color) are of inferior 
milling qualitjr. 

This is particularly true if this type of kernel is found in country 
shipments before it has been mixed at an elevator, for less than 0.5 
per cent of skin-burned kernels in country-run wheat is fair evidence 
that the milling and baking q^ualitjr of the whole lot has been injured. 
The so-called sound wheat, m which the heat-damaged kernels are 
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present; is not really sound wheat, but is in a ^^sick^' or weakened 

condition. /. r -n ^ • 

One per cent of skin-bumed wheat, or 0.5 per cent of badly bin- 
burned wheat, when mixed with soimd wheat injures the milling and 
baking qualities of the sound wheat. 

Badly Stacked Wheat Inferior 

Wheat that is badly stack stained is of inferior milling quality, 
inasmuch as it usually gives a low yield of flour and the flour has a 
high ash content. The bread made of such flour has a poor color, a 
bitter taste, and an undesii*able weedy odor. The more severely 
discolored the kernels the more inferior is the resulting flour and 
bread. Stack-stained wheat, although at times as badly discolored 
as bin-burned wheat, is not as seriously injured as is bin-burned 
wheat of the same color. Stack-stained wheat does not carry well 
in storage under slightly abnormal conditions, nor does the flour 
milled from it store well. 

The condition of the grain at the time it is stacked or stored in 
bins is more responsible for heat-damaged kernels than are the 
methods of harvesting and threshing. Early harvesting reduces the 
risk of damage to the standing wheat, but threshing should be de¬ 
layed until the grain is dry enough to store safely. Moist wheat 
should be kept cool and well ventilated. Ventilators placed in the 
grain stored in bins are helpful, but it has not been definitely deter¬ 
mined how much ventilation should be given to avoid heating of 
wheat that has an excessively high moisture content. It is advisable 
to delay threshing until the moisture content is well below 15 per 
cent. 

D. A. Coleman. 

W HEAT Output Grows Wheat bread and milk have been 
Through Survival of from earliest times the staple foods 
the Fittest Strains of the world’s dominant races. Fear 

of shortage of wheat has been voiced 
by economists and statisticians for many years, especially since 
Malthus and Crooks called attention to the greater rate of increase of 
wheat-using population as compared with wheat production. They 
overlooked, however, several important facts that must be con¬ 
sidered in this connection: 

(1) That the area that can be devoted to wheat can be greatly 
enlarged by the better adjustment of varieties to soils and climatic 
conditions. 

(2) The development by breeding of varieties resistant to rust, 
smut, and insects and other pests. 

(3) The development of higher yielding varieties. 

(4) Increased production through improved cultural methods, 
fertilizers, and machinery. 

(5) Prevention of losses in storage. 

(6) The effect of better prices in increasing production. 

Few if any one at the time of Malthus realized the great possi¬ 
bilities in each of these directions of meeting the increased need for 
wheat. 
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Predicted Shortage By 1930 

The time when the world wheat shortage was to come was esti¬ 
mated by Crooks to be about 1930, That date is near at hand, but 
we are apparently further away from famine danger than ever. This 
is due in part to contributions in all of the six fields mentioned, but 
especially to a discovery that vras announced about the same time as 
the Malthus theory—viz, the theory of natural selection by Charles 
Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace. 

This theory was based on a most careful study of plants and ani¬ 
mals under domestication, as well as in their wild state. It was evi¬ 
dent to any careful student of facts that plant and animal breeders 
have been able to gradually modify species and genera to an extent 
sufficient to place them in entirely new catagories. They did it 
through hybridizing and selection. Though they knew little or noth¬ 
ing of the fundamental laws involved, they laid the foundation of 
plant and animal breeding . 

Darwin conceived the idea that limiting factors in environment 
might act as selective forces in nature. The plant or animal best 
adapted to overcome certain limiting factors would be the one to 
survive. He called this the ^'survival of the fittest.” For example, 
if a large number of individuals were exposed to drought or cold 
the more tender ones would be weakened or destroyed, while others 
possessing greater ability to withstand drought or cold would survive. 
The same would be true regarding all other limiting factors of envi¬ 
ronment. 

Influence of MendeTs Discovery 

He found a great number of illustrations of this process, enough to 
set the whole biological world at work on the various aspects of the 
theory. As a result a great body of knowledge on the evolution of 
living organisms has been gained and some of the laws governing the 
evolutionary changes have been formulated. One in particular, 
discovered by an Austrian monk, Mendel, on the inheritance of unit 
characters, enables us to make hybrid combinations and select to 
pure fixed strains in a few years, whereas before his discovery was 
made, and understood, which latter was about a half century after it 
was made it frequently took many yearn to secure fixed strains. 

It is sufficient for my purpose here to call attention to these facts 
as a foundation for the story of how they were used to lay the basis 
for solving some aspects of the wheat problem in America. Among 
the outstanding limiting factors to wheat growing in the United 
States are: (1) Black stem rust, which is generally distributed, but 
which causes the greatest losses in the middle western wheat belt; 
(2) the effect of drought in the wheat belt west of the one himdredth 
meridian; and (3) the effect of winter-killing in the northern part of 
the winter-wheat area. 

In 1894 the Division of Vegetable Physiology, now a part of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, began a study of the American wheat 
problems, especially the problem of rust resistance. This rapidly 
grew into a study of the basis for improvement of American wheats. 
A report on the rust phases of the work was published by M. A. 
Carleton as Bulletin No. 16, Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology, United States Department of Agriculture, 1899, and in 
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1900 a bulletin by Carleton, on the basis for the Improvement of 
American Wheats was published, which laid the foundations of the 
department’s program for wheat improvement. 

Method of Selection 

The good and bad characteristics of each of the varieties grown 
and tested were discussed and the lines to be followed in securing 
improved varieties were clearly outlined. Carleton states: 

“In general, regions possessing black prairie soils and characterized 
by violent climatic extremes, especially extremes of heat and drought, 
produce wheats that are hardiest, have the hardest grains, and are 
the best in quantity and quahty of gluten content. 

“Considering all qualities, the best wheats of the world are of 
Russian origin, coming particularly from eastern and southern Rus¬ 
sia, the Kirghiz steppes, and Turkestan.” 

Among these the best known are Turkey, Crimean, and Odessa of 
the ordinary bread types, and Amautka, Kubanka, and Mennonite 
of the durum types. 

Somewhere in this general region, probably to the south, was the 
original home of w^heat. Mr. Carleton concluded that a study of 
wheats in this region might yield something of value. Seed of 
known varieties had frequently been imported and had proved of 
great value. It was Mr. Carleton’s idea, how^ever,^ to go out into 
the small prairie settlements, far away from the big markets, and 
find wheat that had been grown for many years under extreme 
conditions of drought and cold, so that natural selection w'ould have 
had full opportunity to get in its work without the interference of 
mixture of varieties as would be foxmd in the more settled a]*eas. 

Air. Carleton’s plan appealed to the department officials, and he 
was sent in 1899 to make a study of these areas and to seem’e seed of 
such varieties as appeared to have promise. He made a very thorough 
exploration, especially in remote districts, where he secured a large 
number of selections in accordance with his plan under conditions 
where he was assured that the limiting factors of environment had 
had unrestricted opportunity to weed out nonresistant individuals, 
thus resulting in building up high resistance to cold and drought and 
other limiting factors. 

Grains Grown for Centuries 

On his return from this trip Mr. Carleton told the writer that he 
secured selections of wheat from communities that had grown the 
particular strain through many hundreds of years without bringing 
in any seed from outside. Some yearn they would have very little 
to eat, as they must always save enough for seed. If cold or drought 
destroyed most of the crop, what was left was very carefully saved 
for seed. 

This was the “sinwival of the fittest” to live under these conditions. 

These introductions were tested by the department in cooperation 
with the experiment stations of the Middle Western States. Some 
of the selections proved to be very well adapted to the drier areas 
west of the one-hundredth meridian, especially strains of the durums, 
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like Kubanka, Velvet Don, and Yellow Gharnovka. These wheats 
yielded largely in excess of the ordinary varieties and proved to be 
a safe crop where the ordinary varieties could not be depended on or 
grown at all. 

By 1903 about 10,500,000 bushels of these durum varieties were 
produced in the Dakotas alone. Since that time selections have been 
made, like Nodak and Mondak, pure lines from Kubanka, but more 
resistant to stem rust and higher yielders; Akrona, a selection from 
Arnautka, an early high-yielding amber durum. The annual pro¬ 
duction for tlie Dakotas, Minnesota, and Montana is around 
50,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels, largely export. 

Varieties of hard rod spring wheat have been developed by selecting 
and breeding which are proving more cold, rust, and drought resistant 
and of better quality. Selections and hybrids of the hard red wunter 
class, such as Kanred, Karmont, Newturk, and Minturki, have 
greatly extended and improved winter wheat. It may be safely said 
that these new introductions of specially selected varieties have 
formed the basis of a constantly improving wheat culture in the 
nodddle western area. Improvements will continue for many yearn 
to come as the art of combining valuable characters by breeding bo- 
comes better understood. 

A. P. Woods. 

W HEAT Protein Is It is now generally recognized that the 
Increased by Using protein content of wheat is a matter of 
Nitrate at Heading the greatest importance.^ Wheat high 
in protein not only furnishes the con¬ 
sumer with more of this food element, but generally produces a flour 
wdth superior baking qualities. Premiums are accordingly paid by 
niiUers for grain containing an excess of protein over a certain mini¬ 
mum. During 1927 this premium reached as high as 15 cents per 
bushel for each per cent of protein over 12. At present climatic con¬ 
ditions principally determine Avhether the wheat in a given area in any 
one year vill be rich or poor in protein; but if any means of inten¬ 
tionally increasing the protein content could l)e devised it is obvious 
that both producer and consumer would benefit. 

Investigations conducted by the crop chemistry laboratory of the 
Bureau of Chcmistiy and Soils have shown that it is possible to 
increase the protein content of winter wheat one-third or even more 
through the application of sodium nitrate to the field when the wheat 
is heading. Applications made at an earlier stage in the growth of 
the plant have less effect on the protein content, but increase the 
yield of grain. The most advantageous procedure would therefore 
appear to be to apply sodium nitrate both in early spring and again 
when the heads of grain are becoming plainly visible. 

Wider Spacing Feasible 

When wheat is planted with the usual distance of 8 inches between 
the rows, it is necessary that at least the second application suggested 
be made by hand; but as this may not be economical when carried out 
on a largo scale, studies have been made of the possibility of planting 
the wheat in more widely spaced rows between which a fertilizer 
spreader may be driven. It has been found that when the wheat is 
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drilled 2 feet apart and the weeds which come up in the spaces be¬ 
tween the rows are destroyed by cultivation in early^ spring, the plants 
tiller out to such an extent that the yield of grain per acre is not 
materially diminished, and appreciable saving in seed wheat^ results. 

That the wheat obtained from areas treated with sodium nitrate in 
the manner reconmiended is superior to that from untreated portion*^ 
of the same field can be shovn in various ways. The condition 
knovn as yellow berry is avoided, and the grain obtained from the 
treated areas is darker than that obtained from untreated land. 
Although it often happens that in wheat which contains high per¬ 
centage of protein as a result of special chmatic conditions the 
kernels are shrunken, in the wheat which is obtained by applying 
nitrate at heading time the kernels are just as plump and yield as 
much flour as normal wheat. Chemical analysis shows that these 



Fig 279 —Loaves of bread baked with flour obtained from wheat wbich as grown on four different 
expenmental plots, with the usual 8-mch spacmg of the rows From left to right these represent 
A, a plot to which no fertilizer was added, B, one to which sodium mtrate was applied in the all. 

C, one to which the application was made in the early spring, and D, a plot to which sodium 
nitrate v,&s applied at heading time An improvement m quality from left to right is clearly 
shown The superiority is especially marked m the last, the loaf being both larger and finer in 
te\tuie than the others 

improvements in quality are accompanied by the presence of from 
3 to 4 per cent more protein in the wheat from the treated than in the 
wheat from the untreated plots. The most striking iinprovemeiit 
occurs, however, in the baking quality of the flour. (Fig. 279.) 

E. T. Wherry. 


W HEAT-SCAB Control Wheat scab can be controlled bv 
Effected by Cleaning cleaning up cornstalks and other 
up Refuse of Crops crop refuse. The clean-up program 

developed for the control of the 
European com borer will control wheat scab and materially reduce 
the amount of com ear rots. These facts should be taken into consid¬ 
eration in advancmg the clean-up program in the borer-mfested area. 
Wheat-scab and ear-rot control also should be emphasized in the 
educational program for better clean-up methods on the farms of the 
Com Belt in general. Plant pathologists have recommended remov¬ 
ing or plowing under all cornstalks, straw, and stubble for the control 
of wheat scab and com ear rots. The additional menace of the corn 
borer in the Com Belt has made this sanitation program an absolute 
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necessity. The cutting, shredding, and plow mg under of the corn¬ 
stalks, weeds, etc., not only will reduce the damage done by the com 
borer, but wdl reduce losses from corn ear rots and wheat scab. 

The fungous parasites causing wheat scab and most of the com 
ear rots live over winter on the dead cornstalks, wheat straw, stubble, 
and other crop refuse. These bhght-pioducing and lot-producuig 
organisms grow on the old straw and cornstalks durmg the fall and 
fonn resting spores wliich carry them through the winter. (Figs. 
280 and 281.) In the late spring and summer of the following year 



2S0-—Thebliok spore cases conlammg the resting spores of the wheat-scab parasite The 
sc ibliod wheat heads, A, as well as old stubble and str iw left on the gound, B, cirry the parasite 
ovei winter to infoct the next 5 0 \r’s corn and ^^he it crops Plow this matenal under in the fall or 
euily spring to prevent wheat sc ib 

these spores ripen and arc blown from the old stalks and straw to the 
wheat heads and corn ears to cause wheat scab (fig. 282) and corn 
ear rots, respectively. 

Removing or plowing under this crop refuse, if done in the fall, 
prevents development of the winter spores, and if done in the spring 
prevents their movement by wind to wheat and com plants. 

Wheat-scab losses are much loss where the stalks are plowed under. 
The data presented in Table 18 give evidence of the effectiveness of 
clean fields in controlling wheat scab in several different States of the 
Corn Bolt in the season of 1919. 
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Tabli lb —f tniparison showing adiardage of 'plowing undei stalks in reducing 

wheat scab, 1919 
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Pir 281 —The black spore cases oi the wheat scab parasite on corn stubble A and stalk B J he 
cornstalks and stubble must be completely turned under by plowing to prevent wheat scab ind 
corn ear rot due to this parasite 

Wheat-scab Infection in 1919 

The wheat-scab infection in 1919 was so heavy throughout Iowa, 
Illinois, and Indiana and cornstalks bearing resting spores were so 
numerous that the real effect of the clean-up and plowmg was not so 
marked as it otherwise would have been Even under these condi¬ 
tions, however, there was less than half as much scab present m the 
wheat on clean-plowed fields as occurred in fields where cornstalks 
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were pie^cnt The losiilts m Ohio and Tennessee weie inoie 
eompaiablo to those ot oidmaiv seisons The detailed expLiiirents 
in Illinois in 1921, suinniaiiz<d lelov sho^' e^en nioio coiifi«eh tl f 
effecti eness ot the elean-iip and pio^Mng on win st-si ab contud 


TurkC” Tv^tioat in rotn . 

Tur (^ Tvhoxt sown 11 pkwed oi < t iicicls 




* 



ri 2Su —Fffects rfwheat cib m I th( heils. ind shmolinf, the 1 einUs is shewn tom 

pin on or lie Ithv ind disc ised si e(imens J he spores cniismt, this dise I'le come chiefly from old 
cornstilks and wheat sli iw left on the field 


No figmeb aie available to coiopaie the quantity of scab in wheat 
on cornland with stalks lelt on the field and with stalks removed. 
The icsults undoubtedly would be similar to those reported abo^e. 
84771®—28-45 
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These summaries show that where wheat is sown in cornstalks car¬ 
rying the inter spores of the wheat-scab parasite (fig. 283), there is 
two to four times more damage done by wheat scab than in fields that 
have been plowed and are relatively free from stalks carrying the^e 
spores. 

The control of the com ear rot produced by this wheat-scab para¬ 
site by rotation and clean-up measures is just as striking. Jn I92t) 
the same inbred line of corn was sown on two fields of similar topog¬ 
raphy and character, the only difference being in crop rotation ami 
soil preparation. The first field was on clover sod well plowed; the 
second was on continuous corn with stalks poorly plowed under 



The following summary gives the results in ears damaged by the 
wheat scab parasite: 

Per cent eais <I 

Previous crop and soil preparation: by wheat-scab u^rasito 

Corn on well-plo'w ed clover sod_ 0 0 

Corn on cornland with old stalks poorly plowed under-- -. 15 9 


Caused Increased Ear Rot 

The increased ear rot was due to the presence of the wheat-scab 
parasite on the old cornstalks and to the lower rate of maturity on 
the less fertile, poorly prepared cornland. Proper crop rotation and 
soil preparation, including cleaning up the old cornstalks, insures an 
earlier crop, higher yields, and less loss from ear rots. 

Wheat scab and corn ear rots are taking large annual tolls from the 
wheat and com crops of the Central States. Much of this reduction 
in acre yield and lowering of quality can be eliminated by crop rota¬ 
tion, by clean-up of cornstalks, straw, and stubble, and by thorough 
plowing. 


James G. Dickson. 
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W HEAT Stinking-Smut In tlie last few years the copper-car- 
Control by Copper- bonate dust treatment of seed wheat 
Carbonate Method has practically supplanted thecopper- 

sulphate and formaldehyde treat¬ 
ments for the control of stinking smut. It consists in thoroughly 
mixing in a tight con tamer powdoi'od copper carbonate and wheat 
at the rate of 2 to 3 ounces of the dust to each bushel of seed. The 
rapid spread and general use of the now treatment under a wide 
variety of conditions has quickly brought to light its advantages and 
disadvantages. The former so much outweigh the latter that, it 
seems safe to say, the treatment will maintain its popularity. Some 
of the distinct advantages of copper carbonate are noted below: 

(1) It does not injure germination. 

(2) Seed may be treated whenever convenient and stored without 
injury. 

(3) Dusted seed may be planted at any time in dry or moist soil. 



Fig 284 -Tvro simple homomacli'mixois for .ipplyiiiR copppr-carbomto dust 1o seed whent 
b.moini\oi, B, oil-<hum mi\or 


(4) Copper carbonate protects stored grain from weevils. Eats 
and mice will not oat treated seed if there is untreated grain on which 
they can feed. 

In recommending and in using copper carbonate it is well to keep in 
mind, ho\vovor, that it is not a perfect treatment and that it is not 
superior to copper sulphate and formaldehyde in all respects. Follow¬ 
ing are the chief disadvantages of copper carbonate: 

(1) When inhaled it may cause severe nausea. This may be 
avoided by wearing a respirator or wot handkerchief over the nose 
and moutii while the dust is Hying. It is also advisable to do the 
treating outdoors or in a wcll-ventilatod place. 

(2) Under moist conditions, when copper-carbonate treated wheat 
is allowed to stand overnight or longer in a drill it may set or cake 
more or less and may cause twisting or breaking of shafts or gears 
in the feeding mechanism when next starting the drill. To prevent 
injury to drills sowing copper-carbonate treated wheat, the feeding 
mechanism should be loosened before starting the drill after it has 
stood for some time. This may be done by turning the feed shafts 
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Mith a wrench or by working the drill back and forth by hand. The 
gear bearings also should be oiled frequently, and it is well to flush 
out the feed cups from time to time with kerosene. 

(3) A number of cases whore copper carbonate failed to control 
stinldng smut satisfactorily were reporied in 1927. licrent experi¬ 
mental data show that the fungicidal efficiency of coppe^r carbonate 
seems to be reduced when very heavy rainfall follows seeding,^ The 
unusually wet sowuig seasons in the fall of 1926 and the spring of 
1927 w^ero probably responsible for the poor results noted. 

(4) Surplus treated grain can not be used for other purposes. 
Tests have sho^m that copper-carbonate treated wheat is unfit for 
bread making, and it is not ad^usable to feed such wheat to livestock. 

The advantages of the copper-carbonate treatment greatly over¬ 
balance its shortcomings. The treatment is winning i^s way whore 
tried, and it is estimated by the Department of Agiicultm'o that 
one-tenth of the total 57,000,000 acres of wheat grown in the United 
States in 1926 was sown wdth copper-carbonate treated seed. The 
new treatment is doubtless the most generally satisfactory method 
yet derised for the control of stinking smut in wheat. 

Y. F. Tapke, 

W OMEN’S Short Course Neighborliness, friendliness, and 
at State Colleges Is mutual respect and understanding 
Aid to Better Living among farming people are essential 

to the advancement in rural life. 
Farm women’s organizations have done much to develop these 
qualities and to help the farm family both to find more satisfaction 
in rural life and to learn how to make the most advantageous use of 
their time, energy, and funds. The short courses for farm women 
hold at a number of the State agricultural colleges each year are 
outstanding examples of what has been accomplished by organized 
farm w^omcn in cooperation with the colleges toward home and 
coinmimit 3 " improvement. 

These short courses have been developed in some States rather 
recently, the State colleges putting them on their calendar w heiv the 
farm w^omen's extension organizations have shown interest in haAung 
such a course. Usually the -women who go to the college for tlie 
course assume responsibility of bringing back to their neighbors the 
substance of wffiat is presented there. Regular meetings are held 
after their return at wdiich those women who may want these now 
ideas but w^ere not able to go to the short course may receive something 
of the information and inspiration given by the short course from the 
representatives of their communities who did attend. 

The thought of this responsibility to her community lias liclpcd 
many a hesitating mother to decide that slie can break aw^ay from her 
own busy schedule in order that her neighbor, as well as herself, may 
have the help to better home making. ‘^Hore,^^ she has thought, 
‘ris something I ought to do for the good of my family and community, 
even if my family must be temporarily inconvenienced by it 

Source of New Outlook 

And when she gels installed in the cool dormitory, walks on the 
beautiful campus, eats food she did not cook, sleeps knowing she 
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does not have to get up and get breakfast, meets women whoso topics 
of conversation she does not know, studios and plays as she is told, 
lets the managing side of her brain lesl wl^ile the learning section 
absoibs and glows for about a week, she goes back to her family with 
a new vision and outlook and enthusiasm and oouiage to realize Ini 
ideals of home and tiue neighboihness. (Fig 285 ) 

Which institution wo should honor a& the fiis*^ to ollei this splendid 
opportunity for going back to one^s scb(K)l days is not ceitain. 
Perhaps it is a child of that stiu'dy parent of a number of honoied 
membeis of the educational family tiee, the taimcis institute, Ai 
any rate, we do have in a number of State‘s, county C/i coiiimanny 
short courses which are very like the farmers’ institutes except that 
they are only for women. The interest m Wisconsin’s county seat 
short courses and the four-day home-makeis’ institutes which coc 



1j(t IviiJi ilion iM(i £ (uio IK iiijporl ml phases ofninl shoit (ouiscs 


held in diiroicnt parts ol Oregon shows that tins method meets a 
real need. 

Fawners’ week at the State aa^ricultural collea:e has come to be also 
home-makers’ week in a number of States. Tlie colleges of Massa¬ 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Delaware, Florida, Oklahoma, Washing¬ 
ton, Utah, Coimceticut, and othoi’s have found this plan well adapted 
to their needs. _ 

West Virginia women have been combining the .short-course idea 
with the enjoyment of the beautiful camp site at Jackson’s Mill. 
Maryland has for six years held the rural women’s short course at the 
university, where 518 women wore enrolled this summer. (Fig. 286.) 
Alabama, North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee women are enrolling 
in increasing numbers for annual short cotu'ses given at either the State 
agricultural college or the woman’s college. 
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/\Jthough degrees have not yet been conferred for such work, the 
University of Maryland awarded certificates to 51 Maryland women 
who completed at this year’s short course four consecutive years of 
attendance. It was so much like college commencement that every¬ 
body called the ‘^girls’’ the class of 1927 



Fig 286 —Tree planting exercises at a rural women^s short course. University of Marylanti 


Subjects Covered in Four Courses 

In the Maryland short course groups of demonstrations and lectures 
are arranged in such a way that one can progressively cover the sub¬ 
jects in four courses, one each year, a feature apparently unique in 
such short courses so far. To the ever-present problems of clothing, 
foods, and household management have been added other subjects 
which are also problems, though not always appreciated as such— 
namely, beauty for the home, indoors and out, health, music, recrea¬ 
tion, the companionship of books, parliamentary law, and citizenship. 

Some of those receiving certificates had specialized in the same 
subject—clothing, household management, home beautification, or 
foods, perhaps—at each short course, whereas others had \aiied theii 
lines of study each year. Many who are to pre^^ido in executive 
positions of theiz’ home-makers’ clubs worked conscientiously in the 
parliamentary law classes. All enjoyed the hours in music appiecia- 
tion, citizenship, and in the gymnasium. 

The farm woman gets from her short course a joyous, stimulating 
experience which puts her on tiptoe for the next event in her life’s 
business of making the home the best loved and most useful institu¬ 
tion, that gives to the world hope and ideals and ability to strive for 
them, high standards of conduct, and a love that radiates beyond the 
four walls of a house and creates true neighborliness. 

Florence E. Ward. 
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W OOD Preservatives Wooden structures on the farm can be 
Add to Durability made durable by keeping the wood 
of Farm Structures relatively dry or, when that is not pos¬ 
sible, by the use of suitable chemical 
wood preservatives. Ordinary wettmgs of shoit duration are not 
apt to cause decay, but wood which remains damp for considerable 
periods may rot out in two or three years. This is true of the sap- 
wood of any species and even the heartwood of species not mar¬ 
kedly resistant to decay. The heartwood of some species, including 
the cedars, redwood, cypress, jumper, chestnut, osa^e orange, cat- 
alpa, and black locust, is very resistant to decay and usually has a 
long life even in damp situations. 

Fence posts, poles, gates, stable floors, hog Houses, foundation 
timbers, mudsills, wooden walks, and chicken houses are some of 
the constructions that are difficult to keep from more or less con¬ 
tinuous dampness in some part. In such cases, and in fact in any 
case where wood is in contact with the ground, the use of a chemical 
preservative is advisable, unless the material is heartwood of known 
durability. 

Coal-tar creosote is the best preservative known for the purpose. 
It may enable treated wood in difficult conditions of service to last 
5 or 10 times as long as untreated wood. Best results are obtained by 
treating the wood in closed pressure cylinders, but very satisfacto:^ 
results may be obtained by heating the wood in the creosote oil in 
an open tank and then allowing the wood and oil to cool together. 
Applying creosote with a brush or by dipping does not give deep 
enough penetration to be recommended. Farmers^ Bulletin No. 744~F 
contains detailed instructions for using coal-tar creosote. 

Paint Preservative Sometimes Necessary 

Creosotod wood discolors paint; hence, where it is necessary to 
paint, a water-soluble preservative such as zinc chloride, sodium 
fluoride, or a good patented preservative may be used. Instructions 
for the use of such preservatives may be obtained from the United 
States Forest Products Laboratoiy, Madison, Wis. 

In houses, barns, and other roofed structures in which the wood 
does not rest directly on the ground, most of the wood can be kept 
dry enough to prevent decay without the expense of preservative 
treatment. Roofs must he kept in good repair. Sills and floor 
joists must be supported a foot or more off the ground on foxmda- 
tions of stone, concrete, or treated wood. Dirt or manure piles must 
be kept away from the sides of the building, and any other condition 
that tends to keep tlie wood damp must be avoided. A wooden 
building properly designed and constructed and maintained in good 
repair should last almost indefinitely. 

Geokge M. Hunt. 


W OOD that is Dry The nail-holding power of wood is 
Holds Nails Belter greater if the wood is dry when the 
than Green Wood nail is driven than if it is green or wet, 
and the difTerence only becomes more 
pronounced as the wet-nailed material dries. The greater ease with 
which nails can be driven into green wood and the freedom from 
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splittinsj gained juight compen«^ate for an initial difference in holding 
po^^e^ ^^clc U not loi the moie Sf^nout aiter effect-* A nail in penc¬ 



il. 2s" —I' ibtr dibtort'on—n iil m place 


trating a piece of wood forces aside, bends, ciushes, breaks, and 
otherwise distorts the fibers, w^hich in turn react to resist withdrawal 
of the nail, thus producing what is tenned nail-holding power. If, 

however, shrinkage fol¬ 
lows this fiber distor¬ 
tion, as^ when ^oen 
wood dries, the holding 
power is veiy soon 
practically dobtroyed, 
as the fibois in coniai t 
V ith tliO n 111 aie the 
fust to div out. 

The ac conipanying 
illusti a tions aie en- 
laiged views showing 
some of the fiber dis¬ 
placement that occiiis 
whenanailisdiivtn in¬ 
to westeiri yellow pine. 
Figiiie 287 shows dis¬ 
tinctly how the dis¬ 
torted fibers apply end- 
grain piessiire to the 
nail. Figure 288 shows 
the nail channel alter 
the nail has been re¬ 
moved and reveals the condition of the fibers that were merely 
forced aside so that they applied side contact. If the fil)ers are dry 



Fig 288 —Fiber difatortion—nail remo\ed 
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and rigid, as in seasoned wood, the lesistanec to immediate with- 
draw’al is relatively high; if they are soft and Hoxiblo, as in green or 
wet wood, the resistance is eon’espoiulinc Iv k'wer. For this particu¬ 
lar species the ^fference is approxiinatc h 25 per cent. 

The end-grain pressure of the fibei^' is much greafei than the 
side-contact pressure and is (he chief is dor in icsisling withdrawal 
of a nail immediately after driting. In drving the turned-down 
end-grain fibers slrrink and lose contact with the nail, and by far the 
greatc''t element of holding power is lost. This is the piincipal 
reason w^hy changes in the moisture coiitint ol wood after nails arc- 
driven are so scuious. In w^estern yellow pine the loss of holding 
power upon drying is more than SO per cent foj‘ material nadod green. 
There is also a loss of holding powei wdren material oiiginally nailed 
dry is soaked and redried after the nail is pulled. The loss, hotrever, 
is not so gi’eat as in the other case. being about 60 per cent for western 
yellow pine. 

G. hi. Gahagan. 


W OOD Well Seasoned Wood has a normal tendency to 
Gives Best Results shnnk as it dries. If the shrinkage 
in Farm Construction is not allow'ed to take place before 

the wood is put to use, the finished 
slructmc will almost surely develop defects such as cracks and checks, 
warping and twisting, and na’I loosening. Checking and splitting 
may cause structural weaknesses in buildings. Shrinkage and dis¬ 
tortion may spoil the fit of doors and window's. 

The Forest Products Laboratoiy recently made up two hog houses 
from lumber sawed from the same log, one from a portion of the lumber 
that was unseasoned, tlie other from a portion that w as thoroughly 
seasoned. The diflercnce 'octween these two houses after the green 
lumber had dried out is showm iii Figure 289. (.See p. 714.) In the 
hog house at A (made from unseasoned w nod) note the opening up of 
the joints between boards on tlie e\lcrior and in the floor and the 
cupping of roof boards. Defects which are less obvious are the split¬ 
ting of battens at the nails, tlie sinking and pulling together of nails 
holding the battens, and the splitting ol roof Iiattens and boards. 
For most uses outdoors in iaim buildings and oquipmont lumber 
can bo seasoned sulliciently by a few months storage in piles. For 
use in the interior of bnihlings lumber is usually kiln-dried by the 
manufacturer. 

Kolf Thelem. 


W OOL-SCOURING Tests Tlie quantity of pure wool fiber in 
Aid in Ascertaining the fleece as it is sheared from the 
Value of Grease Wool «lioep may bo from 20 to 75 per 

cent of the total_ weight of the 
fleece. Before wool can be made into yarns or used in the manufac¬ 
ture of goods, therefore, the grease and other foreign matter must be 
removed. As the producer has no practicable method by which he 
can remove these impurities, and as each fleece usually contains more 
than one grade of wool together with one or more onsorts, it would 
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not be feasible for the grower to do his own scouring. He must dispose 
of the clip in its grease condition. ^ n j. 

The price offered for an individual lot of wool is usually adjusted 
according to the estimated loss in shrinkage when the impurities are 




Fig. 2S9.—Hog houses made of, A, unseasoned wood, and, B, well-seasoned wood 


removed. Wools of fine fiber, long staple, and light shrink are of 
more value in the grease than are wools of fine fiber, short staple, 
and heavy shrink. There is a certain relation between the fineness 
of fiber and the loss in scouring. In determining a price on the grease 
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basis these factors and others must be taken into consideration. The 
true value of any number of fleeces is based upon the quantity of 
clean wool they will produce when grease and impurities have been 
removed. 

The buyer has the choice of two courses in arriving at the price 
per grease pound. The estimated shrinkage or actual scouring tests 
may be made on representative samples of the lot, or the buyer may 
merely estimate the shrinkage. The grower is often at a great dis¬ 
advantage when an estimate governs the price offered. Without 
Imowing whether the offer represents the true value, he must accept 
or refuse. The practice of buying and selling on a stipulated price 
for an entire clip is detrimental to wool improvement for the grower 
has no way of learning the grades or the value of the wool produced. 

Practice in Estimating 

Estimating the yield of a lot of wool is a question of practice. The 
expert bases his judgment on previous results obtained with wool of 
the same kind and origin; the accuracy of his estimate depends upon 
his experience and memory. Experiments have shown that great 
variations exist between the yield of a lot of wool as estimated by 
experts and as produced by scouring. 

The importance of shrinkage to the wool grower can not be over¬ 
estimated. With a reliable report as to the grade and shrinkage of 
the wool produced the approximate grease value can be obtamed. 

The following example is given for figuring grease price per pound: 

Pine French combing is quoted at $1.05 per pound on scoured basis in Boston. 
This lot of wool, if found to shrink 68 per cent, leaves 32 per cent of clean wool. 
Then 32 per cent of $1.05 is $0,336, the grease value. As this is the value of the 
wool delivered in Boston, from it must be subtracted the charges for freight, 
insurance, storage, cartage, etc. This amount varies somewhat in accordance 
with the distance from the market and averages approximately 5 cents per 
pound. 

This method can be applied in figuring the grease price of any 
grade of wool providing both the scoured price and the shrinkage 
are known. If the producer has the grade and shrinkage of his wool 
or wools and knows the market price per scoured j^ound, he can 
figure the approximate price he should receive for his wool in the 
grease state. 

The care and management of a flock may have a pronounced effect 
on the shrinkage; seasonal variations niay have the same effect. 
Results of a shrinkage test made on a clip during one season can not 
be satisfactorily applied to clips of subsequent years. 

With a view to establishing a standard method by which samples 
may be drawn and scouring tests made, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is now conducting scouring investigations. 

When a sample of wool is received, its weight under natural atmos¬ 
pheric conditions is recorded. (Fig. 290.) It is then placed in a 
conditioning room under a standard temperature of 70° F. with a 
relative humidity of 65°. After remaining for 48 hours the sample 
is again weighed and the weight recorded. The wool is then classi¬ 
fied according to the official wool standards of the United States, 
is scoured in a semicommercial scouring machine, is thoroughly dried, 
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Fig. 290.—Sorting and grading samples of fleeces preparatory to scouring 


reconditioned, and 
weighed. (Fig, 291.) 
The difference between 
the weight of the condi¬ 
tioned grease wool and 
the weight of condi¬ 
tioned scoured wool 
represents the total loss 
or shrinkage. The solu¬ 
tions used in scouring 
are compounded bj 
weight and maintained 
at a standard tempera¬ 
ture during the process. 
Reports of the tests are 
rendered showing the 
grades of wool and the 
loss from shrinkage in 
the sample submitted. 

The results obtained 
from scouring a large 
number of samples of 
the same grade from the 
same locality should 
approach a compara¬ 
tively accurate figure. 
This figure should be 
a more accurate basis 



Fig. 291.—Wool-scouring machine in operation 
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for estimating shrinkage than is now available. The results should 
be of material aid in determining the grease value. They will at 
least furnish the minimum and maximum. This information alone 
is valuable to the grower. 

Importance of Cleansing 

Cleansing is the most important process to which wool is subjected, 
inasmuch as the success of all subsequent processes depends on its 
efficient performance. The calculations of the wool buyer, the skill 
of the wool blender, the spinning property of the material, the uni¬ 
formity of the dyeing and finishing treatment may be disturbed if 
the cleaning operation fails to receive proper consideration. For 
example, if a certain lot of wool shrinJ^s 50 per cent, 1 pound of clean 
wool is worth more than 2 pounds of greasy wool, since the value of 
1 pound of clean wool equals the value of 2 pounds of the greasy 
plus the cost of scouring. 

The scouring of wool can not improve its naturally good proper¬ 
ties for spinning and fabric purposes, but it may impair them b}’^ 
means of the agents used for scouring purposes. The effects of scour¬ 
ing are both chemical and physical; therefore it behooves the oper¬ 
ator to use great care to avoid the defects which can be caused as 
the Avool passes through the scouring bowls. A scouring solution 
that is maintained at too high a temperature or one that is too strong 
an alkali is injurious, and the combination is likely to result in dis¬ 
coloration and impairment of the structure of the fiber. Too much 
agitation in the bowls is liable to cause the fibers to become matted 
or felted. 

George T. Willingmyre and 
Lloyd A. Wood. 


W OOL Standardization Wool standards continue to prove 
Progressing in U. S.; their worth from a national Stand- 
Gaining Favor Abroad point. As they are used in practi¬ 
cally every important agricultural 
college, the basis for teaching wool standardization is uniform. Im¬ 
provement in the quality and the preparation of wool is noticeable in 
many sections and programs are under way for still further improve¬ 
ment in many States. Growers are more thoroughly informed now 
than ever before as to grades of wool, and the other associated factors, 
which are considered in establishing value. Consequently an im¬ 
proved method of marketing is developing. 

These standards have been found to be applicable for world use. 
The international need is perhaps more pronounced because of the 
great span between production and manufacturing fields. Competi¬ 
tion in world markets is usually keen but to be equitable the compe¬ 
tition should be fair and on an equal and uniform basis for comparison. 

One of the most recent indorsements of the official wool standards 
came in the form of a resolution passed at the Pan American confer¬ 
ence held in Washington. Not only were resolutions passed indorsing 
the standards but recommendations to the South American countries 
were made that each country adopt and use wool standards. 
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Fig. 292 .—-Practical form of the wool standards ranging from the finest, upper left, to the coarsest, lower right 
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As a result of this action many sets of standards have been sup¬ 
plied to the trade and Governments of South American countries. 
Eight sets were requested by and recently sent to the Valparaiso 
Chamber of Commerce for the use of its members dealing in wool. 

Standardization of wool grades has received serious consideration 
in England. The Empire marketing board has about completed 
financial arrangements for a grant of $45,000 for the development of 
standards of aU wool factors affecting value and spinning property. 
The developments have in every phase of wool standardization been 
constructive. 

The standards are furnishing the base for compiling national and 
international statistics of stocks and consumption. By these statis¬ 
tics based on comparable qualities trends can be gauged intelligently. 

Practical forms of the oflSicial wool standards have been forwarded 
to all the important wool consuming and producing countries of the 
world. This distribution provides a practical way of conveying 
this country's view on this subject. 

The method of showing wool standards is by the issuance of 
standards in practical forms. An underlying principle of standardiza¬ 
tion is the elimination of the personal element of judgment and error. 
Standards in practical form are of inestimable value in commerce 
and are a guide to intelligent production. Wool has many value 
factors, some of them varying greatly. The most important of these 
factors, diameter of fiber,^ is best shown by the practical standards. 
The great variation relative to length of staple, origm, and char¬ 
acteristics, on which there are diverse opinions, remain for further 
study. 

George T. Willingmyre. 


W ORKERS at Casual Casual laborers are hired on American 
Farm Jobs Vital to farmsfor many rush-time jobs. These 
the Supply of Labor jobs are largely harvesting operations. 

These laborers work at hxmdreds of 
different tasks for which the usual ordinary farm force is not suffi¬ 
cient, and constitute a vioal part of the agricultural labor supply. 
Important as they are to farmers, comparatively little is known 
concerning them. On the job this week, gone next week, they are 
of little interest to the average farmer except that they can rush 
his work while in his employ. 

In a recent survey, the Department of Agriculture has collected 
data concerning the wages and perquisites given to casual farm 
hands on more than 200 different kinds of jobs scattered over the 
country, involving the employment of many thousands of laborers. 
The list is far from complete, but includes those most co,mmonly 
demanding rush labor. 

The duration of farm jobs for casual laborers ranges from one or 
two days to the greater part of the crop season. Those studied 
averaged four weeks or less. In much the larger part of the cases 
the single job lasts- longer than half the length of time such employ¬ 
ment is available in the vicinity. This fact forces upon the laborer 
frequent unemployment, and loss of time and money in hunting in 
new localities for new jobs. 
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Most of the jobs reported give five to six days^ work a week^ and 
a few give more. Weather and crop conditions in some cases shorten 
the weekly worldng time average to four days. 

Wages for casual farm work are commonly such as to attract to the 
jobs persons who are ordinarily not engaged in it. Sometimes, as 
in wheat harvest, this means obtaining hundreds of men from a 
distance and in direct competition with the labor demands of industry. 
In other cases, as in some truck-crop and small-fruit work, children 
or yoimg people and women, who ordinarily do little other paid 
work, are gathered for picking berries and vegetables. The fact that 
this latter employment is within the strength and ability of a large 
class of unskilled workers, serves to keep dowm some w^age rates 
while it makes available large sources of labor supply. 

Variety of Ways of Payment 

Casual workers are paid in a variety of ways. Truck-faim hands 
are commonly paid for time work (by the hour, day, or week) and on 
piecework rates. Fruit pickers are similarly paid. Piecework 
rates w^ere reported as predominating in such jobs as small-fruit 
picldng. Orchard fruits are usually picked on time rates if careful 
handling of products is necessaiw, or on piecewnrh basis when care is 
not so essential and work must be finished quickly. Cotton is picked 
by the pound. Com is husked by the shock or pile. These units of 
measurement vary locally. Sugar-beet work is done by the acre, 
usually under written contract. Livestock w-ork, such as sheep 
shearing, is often paid for by the head. 

The survey showed the average cash earnings of casual workers 
to be about $3 per day. They vary from II to 111. Half the jobs 
did not give opportunity to earn |18 a week, or to make over $70 on a 
single fami. This takes no account of time and money lost between 
jobs. 

The cash w^ages of casual workers were reported as supplemented, 
in a large number of the cases, by perquisites. These vary somewhat 
in Idnd and value from one region to another. Many farmers con¬ 
sider these allowances or privileges so trifling that they place no value 
on them. That they total a considerable amount, even at farm 
values, is shown by the fact that those farmers who did value them in 
reporting gave averages of about $1.25 per day. 

On many jobs, however, no perquisites are allowed. Apparently 
not over three out of four casual hands get anything beside money 
wages for their work. As a whole, perquisite values amount to less 
than a Ihird of total cash earnings. Average total earnings including 
perquisites, amount to a little over |4 daily. 

Board the Commonest Perquisite 

Bopd is the perquisite most commonly reported. Three out of 
four jobs provide one or more meals per day. The averages are 91 
cents in value for 2.8 meals daily. 

Lodging quarters are provided on more than half of the jobs and 
these lodgings usually have furniture. The furnished lod^ngs are 
valued at an average of nearly 50 cents a day, and the unfurnished 
ones at three-quarters as much. 
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Fuel and light are added in a large number of the cases in which 
lodgings are provided. These together have an average value of 
about 20 cents a day. 

The laundry work for the casual laborers is worth 12 cents daily. 

In some cases where board is not given, the workers are provided 
with foodstuffs (largely farm products) to use in cooking for them¬ 
selves. These have an average value of a 25 cents daily. 

Providing transportation for workers between their homes and 
woridng places is a frequent necessity for many farmers. In many 
cases this must be done both morning and night. The daily value of 
such service averages another 25 cents. 

J. C. Folsom. 

W ORKERS on Farms Faiin production in the United States 
Fewer Since 1923 during the past three years has been 
But Output Not Less maintained and, in some instances, 

increased in the face of a gradually 
declining number of persons actually engaged in productive farm 
enterprises. The decline in the number of persons working on farms 
is indicated by Figure 293 which is based upon the number of persons 



Fig. 293.—Number of persons employed per farm on farms of crop reporters, United States, 
October, 1923, to November, 1927 


woridng on the first day of each month on the farms of crop reporters. 
Since October 1, 1923, crop reporters have been asked to report on 
the 1st day of each month the number of “persons working on the 
farm—(1) family labor, including operator, (2) hired help, including 
monthly, day, and piecework hands.” In the graph these reports 
are shown in terms of the number reported per farm. 

A number of typical changes in the number of persons employed 
on farms is brought out. For example, family labor tends to increase 
in June with the close of the school term and tends to decrease 
again in September on the opening of schools. The number of 
persons during December, January, and February decreases con¬ 
siderably over preceding months probably because of the movement 
of farm" employees at that time of the year into winter industries, 

84771°—28-46 
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such as the storage of ice, lumbering, etc. The number of hired 
laborers tends to increase with the harvest as a result of the employ¬ 
ment of migratory and transient labor at that time of the year. 

Man power on the farm seems to have been considerably less in 
1925 than in 1924, with a slight recovery in 1926, followed by lower 
figures for 1927. The contraction in 1925 appears to have occurred 
largely in hired farm labor. Since that date, hired labor shows 
little change, but familj labor has continued on a downward ti'end. 

Seasonal fluctuation in the number of family laborers is not large. 
The principal cause of variation appears to be the ebb and flow of 
members of the farm family to and from school. Season^ fluctua¬ 
tion in hired labor is not as large as commonly supposed. _ It would 
appear that the farmers who constitute the crop-reporting group 
have progressed materially in the direction of steady employment of 
labor and have eliminated many of the peaks and troughs of exten- 
ave systems of farm operations. 

JosKPH A. Bbckbb. 



Miscellaneous Lists 


List of new Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, Department Circulars, 
Miscellaneous Circulars, Statistical Bulletins, Technical Bulletins, Circulars, 
Leaflets, and Miscellaneous Publications issued from January 1, 1927, to Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1927, classified by general subject matter 

[These different tyi^es of publications are indicated by the letters preceding each serial number] 


Biuds and Game: 

Propagation of Game Birds.F. B. 1521 

Game Laws for the Season 1927-28.....F. B. 1550 

The Magpie in relation to Agriculture.-...T. B, 24 

Our Migrant Shorebirds in Southern South America.....T. B. 26 

Directory of Officials and Organizations Concerned with the Protection of Birds and 

Game, 1927.M. P. 6 

Cotton: 

Development of Flowers and Bolls of Pima and Acala Cotton in Relation to Branching.. D. B. 1365 

Cotton Prices and Markets.D. B. 1444 

Community Production of Acala Cotton in the Coachella Valley of California.D, B. 1467 

Cotton-Spacing Experiments at Greenville, Tex.D. B. 1473 

Factors Influencing the Severity of the Crazy-Tojp Disorder of Cotton...D. B. 1484 

Manufacturing Tests of Cotton of the White Grades oUhe Universal Standards for Ameri¬ 
can Cotton...D. B. 1488 

Growth and Development of Cotton Plants at Greenville, Tex.D. C. 401 

Sea-Island and Meade Cotton in the Southeastern States.D. 0. 414 

Lygus elisus: A Pest of the Cotton Regions in Arizona and California.T. B. 4 

Practices and Costs of Cotton-Gin Operation in North-Central Texas, 1924-25.T. B. 13 

Acala Cotton, a Superior Upland Variety from Southern Mexico. Cir. 2 

The Establishment of Standard Grades for American Cotton Linters.M. P. 10 

Extension Seevtcb: 

Boys’ and Girls’ 4r-H Club Work under the Smith-Lever Act, 1914-1924.M. C. 85 

Motion Pictures of the United States Department of Agriculture.M. O. 86 

A Ten-Year Review of Home-Management Extension, 1914-1924.Cir. 17 

A Review of Five Years of Fact Organization and State and Regional Program Making in 

the Western States and a Report of the 1927 Extension Conference.M. P, 8 

Elowess: 

The Regal Lily.D. B. 1459 

American Bulbs under Glass.....D. B. 1462 

The Production of Hybrid Palestine Iris Corms.T. B. 11 

Forage Crops: 

Bean Growing in Northern Idaho, Eastern Washington, and Eastern Oregon.F, B. 1509 

Forage Crops and Their Culture in Northern Nebraska and the Dakotas.F. B. 1511 

Soy f^eans; Culture and Varieties.F. B, 1530 

Effective Haying Equipment and Practices. For Northern Great Plains and Inter- 

mountain Regions...F. B. 1525 

The Life History of Timothy.D. B. 1450 

Forestrv and Trees: 

Clearing Land of Brush and Stumps.......F. B, 1526 

Shortieaf Pine Primer.F. B. 1534 

The Suitability of American Woods for Paper Pulp...D. B. 1485 

Defects in Timber Caused by Insects.D. B. 1490 

Timber Growing and Logging Practice in tho Central Hardwood Region.D, B. 1491 

Timber Growing and Logging Practice in the Douglas Fir Region.D. B. 1493 

Timber Growing and Logging Practice in the Western White Pine and liarch-Fir Forests 

in the Northern Rocky Mountains.D. B. 1494 

The Relation of Insects to Slash Disposal.D. C. 411 

The Control of Stain, Decay, and Other Seasoning Defects in Red Gum.D. C. 421 

A Forest Fire Prevention Handbook for School Children.M. C. 79 

National Forests of Wyoming...M. C. 82 

A Forest Fire Prevention Hand book for the Schools of Arizona...M.C. 88 

A Forest Fhe Prevention Handbook for the Schools of New Me.xico.M.C, 89 

A Forestry Program for Women’s Organizations.. M. C. 91 

Cheek List of the Forest Trees of the United States: Their Names and Ranges.M.C. 92 

The National Forests of California...-..— M.C. 94 

The Forest, a Handbook for Teachers.M. C. 98 

The Natural Replacement of Blight-Killed Chestnut.M. C. 100 

Federal Legislation Providing for Federal Aid In Highway Construction of National 
Forest Roads and Trails; Buies and Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
Carrying Out the Federal Highway Act and Amendments Thereto; Rules and 

Regulations for Administering Forest Roads and Trails.....— M. C, 105 

American Forests and Forest Products......S. B. 21 

The Relation of Highway Slash to Infestations by the Western Pine Beetle in Standing 
Timber.1.1. T. B. 3 
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Fbiht Crops: 

Orchard Irrigation. 

Date Culture in Egypt and the Sudan. 

Varietal Characteristics of Plums in the Pacific States in Kelation-to Pruning. 

Bud Selection in the Valencia Orange; Progeny Test of Limb Variations. 

Efiect of Spraying \?ith Fungicides on the Keeping Quality of Florida Citrus Fruits. 

Extent and Causes of Bejections of Boxed Apples from the State of Washington, Seasons 

1922 to 1925. 

The Peach Situation in the Southern States.... 

Carload Shipments of Fruits and Vegetables from Stations in the United States, for the 

Calendar Years 1924 and 1925... 

Tests of Methods for the Commercial Standardization of Raisins. 

Factors Influencing the Yield of Apples in the Cumberland-Shenandoah Region of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia—. 

Curing and Preserving Citron... 

Fur Animals: 

Rabbit Skins for Fur..... 

Fur Laws for the Season 1927-28... 

Beaver Habits and Experiments in Beaver Culture.. 

Raising Domestic Babbits. 

Experimental Fur Farm of the Biological Survey.. 

Mink Raising... 

' Rabbit-House Construction. 

Grain Crops: 

Cleaning Grain on Farms and in Country Elevators... 

Dry Farming Methods and Practices in Wheat Growing in the Columbia and Snake 

River Basins... 

Cost of Producing Winter Wheat and Incomes from Wheat Farming in Sherman County, 

Oreg. 

Variability in the Linkage of Two Seed Characters of Maize.. 

Oil Content of Flaxseed, with Comparisons of Tests for Determining Oil Content. 

Speculative Transactions in the 1926 May Wheat Future.— 

Experiments with Fall-Sown Oats in the South. 

Heat-Damaged Wheat. 

Cereal Experiments at the Fort Hays Branch Station, Hays, Kans., 1912 to 1923. 

Flour for Pretzels.-. 

Home Economics: 

Fitting Dresses and Blouses. 

Planning and Recordmg Family Expenditures... 

Score Cards for Judging Clothing Selection and Construction.... 

Dietary Scales and Standards for Measuring a Family’s Nutritive Needs. 

Children’s Rompers. 

Present Trends in Home Sewing.... 

LlTESTOCK AND DAIRYING: 

Dairy-Herd Improvement through Cooperative Bull Associations. 

Farm Horseshoeing..... 

Infectious Abortion of Cattle... 

Systems of Livestock Fanning in the Black Prairie Belt of Alabama and Mississippi—.. 

The Cheese Skipper as a Pest in Cured Meats. 

Market Classes and Grades of Cattle.-. 

Market Classes and Grades of Dressed Lamb and Mutton. 

Wintering Beef Cattle in the Appalachian Region.. 

Judging Dairy Cattle....... 

Statistics of Hogs, Pork, and Pork Products, Year Ended Dec. 31, 1925. 

Effect of Some Succulent Feeds on the Flavor and Odor of Milk. 

A Comparison of the Temperature and Bacterial Count of Milk and Foam During Cer¬ 
tain Stages of the Pasteurization Process. 

Costs and Methods of Fattening Beef Cattle in the Corn-Belt, 1919-1923. 

Fattening Steers on Dry-Land Crops of the Southwest... 

Testing Cows for Production Every Other Month. 

Proved Dairy Sires. 

Purebred Dairy-Sire Introduction. 

Comparative Values of Types of Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum. 

Some Economic Aspects of the Marketing of Milk and Cream in Now England. 

Ways to Save Young Livestock... 

Improved Sanitation in Milk Production... 

The Prevention of Roundworms in Pigs..... 

Feeding Dairy Cows in Summer.... 

Making and Storing Farm Butter for Winter Use. 

Cooking Beef According to the Cut... 

The Story of the Cattle-Fever Tick... 

Marketing and Cooperation: 

Incomes from Farming and Cost of Apple Production in the Shenandoah Valley, Freder¬ 
ick County, Va... 

Reliability and Adequacy of Farm-Price Data. 

Membership Relations of Cooperative Associations (Cotton and Tobacco). 

United States Standards for Honey. 

Demand,' Marketing, and Production of Oregon and Washington Prunes. 

United States Standard Tobacco Sizes. 

Cooperation in Agricul feure... 

Prices of Farm Products Received by Producers. 1. North Atlantic States. 

Prices of Farm Products Received by Producers. 2. The North Central States. 

Prices of Farm Products Received by Producers. 3. South Atlantic and South Central 

States... 

Prices of Farm Products Received by Producers. 4. Mountain and Pacific States. 

National Standards for Farm Products. 


F. B. 

1618 

D.B- 

1457 

D.B. 

1477 

D.B. 

1483 

D.O. 

409 

D.C. 

413 

D. C. 

420 

S.B. 

19 

T.B. 

1 

T.B, 

54 

Oir. 

13 

F.B. 

1519 

F.B. 

1562 

T.B. 

21 

Leaf. 

4 

Leaf. 

6 

Leaf. 

8 

Leaf. 

15 

F. B. 

1542 

F. B. 

1545 

D.B. 

1446 

D. B. 

1468 

D.B. 

1471 

D. B. 

1479 

D. B. 

1481 

T.B. 

6 

T. B. 

14 

T.B. 

46 

F.B. 

1530 

F. B. 

1553 

M. C. 

90 

T.B. 

8 

Loaf. 

11 

M. P. 

4 

F. B. 

1532 

F.B. 

1535 

F.B. 

1536 

F.B. 

1646 

D.B. 

1463 

D.B. 

1464 

D.B. 

1470 

D. C. 

408 

M. C. 

99 

S. B. 

18 

T. B. 

9 

T.B. 

18 

T.B, 

23 

T.B. 

30 

Cir. 

1 

Cir. 

3 

Oir. 

6 

Cir. 

11 

Cir. 

16 

I>eaf, 

1 

Leaf, 

3 

Leaf. 

6 

Leaf. 

7 

Leaf. 

9 

Leaf. 

17 

M. P. 

2 

D.B. 

1455 

D.B. 

1480 

D. C. 

407 

D.C. 

410 

D. 0. 

416 

M. C 

83 

M. C. 

97 

S. B. 

14 

S. B. 

16 

S.B. 

16 

S. B. 

17 

Oir. 

8 
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MiSCELLANEOirS: 

Leather Shoes, Selection and Care.F. B. 1523 

Spray Irrigation in the Eastern States.F. B. 1529 

Rat Control.F. B. 1533 

Drainage by Means of Pumping from Wells in Salt River Valley, Arizona.D. B. 1456 

Production and Utilization of Pats, Fatty Oils, and Waxes in the United States.D. B. 1475 

Highway Bridge Location.D. B. 1486 

The Farm Real Estate Situation, 192G.D. C. 377 

The Domestic Oil Burner....D. C. 405 

Rules for Seed Testing.D. C, 406 

Work of the Belle Fourche Field Station in 1923,1924, and 1925.D. C. 417 

The Use of Electrolytic Bridge for Determining Soluble Salts.D. C. 423 

The Relations Between Crop Yields and Precipitation in the Great Plains Area.M. C. 81 

Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agriculture in State Agricultm^al Colleges and Experi¬ 
ment Stations, 1926-27....M. C. 87 

Direct Production Costs of Broken Stone.M. C. 93 

Crop Report Regulations.M. C. 96 

The Agricultural Outlook for 1927.M. C. 101 

Publications of the U. S. Department of Agriculture.H. C, 103 

Emergency Crops for Flooded Lands in the Mississippi Valley.M. C, 106 

Irrigated Crop Rotations in Western Nebraska...T, B. 2 

Work of the United States Dry-Land Field Station, Ardmore, S. Dak., 1912 to 1926.T. B. 17 

Studies of the Occurrence and Elimination of Kemp Fibers in Mohair Fleeces.T. B. 35 

Settlers’ Progress in Dry-Land Farming in Eastern New Mexico.Cir. 4 

"Work of the Scotts Bluff Field Station, 1922 to 1925.Cir. 5 

An Apparatus for the Rapid Vaporization of Carbon Disulphide.Cir. 7 

The Farm Real Estate Situation, 1926-27.Cir. 15 

Editorial Policy Regarding Journal of Agricultural Research.M. P, 3 

List of Technic^ Workers in the Department of Agriculture, and Outline of Functions 

of Major Branches of the Depai-tment, 1927..M. P. 6 

pLA^T Diseases* 

Diseases of Cabbage and Related Plants.F. B. 1439 

Peach Brown Rot and Scab...P. B. 1527 

Smuts of Wheats and Rye and Their Control.F. B. 1540 

The Common Barberry and Black Stem Rust.F. B. 1544 

Citrus Melanose and Its Control.D. B. 1474 

Experiments on the Control of the Plum Ourculio, Brown Rot, and Scab, Attacking the 

Peach in Georgia.D, B. 14S2 

Dusting with Monohydrated Copper Sulphate and Lime for Control of Pecan Scab.D. C. 412 

Further Studies on Flag Smut of Wheat.D. 0. 424 

Observations on Some Alfalfa Root Troubles.D. C. 425 

Copper-Carbonate Seed Treatment for Stinking Smut of W’’heat.M. C. 108 

The Productiveness of Corn as Influenced by the Mosaic Disease...T, B. 10 

Plant Insects: 

The Control of the Alfalfa Weevil.F. B. 1528 

The Tobacco Budworm and Its Control in the Georgia and Florida Tobacco-Growing 

Region.F. B. 1531 

The Parasites of Popillia japonica in Japan and Chosen (Korea) and Their Introduction 

into the United States.B. B. 1429 

The Satin Moth, a Recently Introduced Pest...D, B. 1469 

Chemotropic Tests with the Screw-IVorm Fly.D. B. 1472 

A Progress Report on the Investigations of the European Com Borer.D. B. 1476 

A Study in Hyperparasitism, with Particular Reference to the Parasites of Apanteles 

melanoscelus (Ratzeburg).D. B. 1487 

Pertinent Information Regarding the 1927 Spring Clean-up of Areas Quarantined on 

Account of the European Corn Borer.M. C. 102 

teead and Infestation by the European Corn Borer During 1926.M, C, 104 

The Citrus Insects of Japan.T. B. 15 

Parasites of the Pink Bollworm in Hawaii.-.T. B, 19 

The,Larger Sod Webworm.T. g. 31 

Scouting, Quarantine, and (Dcntrol for the European Corn Borer.T. B, 53 

Status of Imported Parasites of the European Corn Borer.Cir. 14 

Cutworms in the Garden...Leaf. 2 

Poultry and Eggs: 

Farm Poultry Raising.-.F. B, 1624 

Feeding Chickens.... F. B. 1541 

Soils and Fertilizers: 

The Trend Toward a More Effective Use of the Land as Shown by the Yield per Acre of 

Certain Crops.....D. B. 1468 

Grouping of Soils on the Basis of Mechanical Analysis...B, C. 419 

Truce Crops* 

A Method of Growing Bacteriologically Sterile Potato Plants.B. B, 1465 

Effect of Planting Bistances and Time of Shelling Seed on Peanut Yields,—.B. B. 1478 

Some Effects of Freezing on Onions...- B. 0. 415 

Yield Tests of Bisease-Resistant Sugar Canes in Louisiana.B. C. 418 

Emergency Methods for Reconstitution of Flooded Sugar-Cane Districts in Louisiana— M. C. 107 

Origin and Distribution of the Commercial Potato Crop,..T. B. 7 

Fertilizer Tests with Flue-Cured Tobacco..T. B. 12 

Freezing Injury to Potatoes...T. B- 27 

The Jerusalem Artichoke as a Crop Plant..—-.—- T. B. 33 
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List of Land-Grant Colleges in the United States 


This list includes all colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts receiving the benefits of the acts of Congress 
of J uly 2,1862, and August 30,1890. Those marked with an asterisk (•) do not maintain courses of instruc- 


Statoor Territory 


Name of institution and location 


President i 


Alabama. 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Arkansab. 

Caufornia. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut,--, 
Delaware. 

Plorida. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Aubrnm.—. 

Agricultural and Mechanical Institute for Negroes, Normal. 

Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, College—. 

College of Agriculture of University of Arizona, Tucson. 

College of Agriculture of University of Arkansas, PayetteviHe.,. 
State Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal School, Pine Bluff,, 

College of Agriculture of University of California, Berkeley. 

State Agricultural College of Colorado, Port Collins. 

Connecticut Agriculture College, Storrs.. 

School of Agriculture, University of Delaware, Newark. 

State College for Colored Students, Dover.- 

College of Agriculture of Universi^ of Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, Talla- 


Spright Dowell, 
J. P. Drake. 

C. E. Bunnell. 

J, J. Thomber K 

D. T. Gray.8 

E. E. Malone.3 
E. D. Merrm.2 
C. A. Lory. 

C. L. Beach. 

C. A. McCue.2 
■R. S. Grossley. 
Wilmon Newell.^ 
J. R. E. Lee. 


Georgia_ 

Hawah—. 
Idaho. 

ILLINOIS—. 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Eansas—. 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maine_; 

Maryland .i 

Massachusetts- 

MicmoAN_ 


Minnesota-^_ 


Missouri—. 


Montana_ 

Nebraska_ 

Nevada__ 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey_ 


New Mexico- 

New Yobk^_ 

North Carolina 


North Dakota— 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma— 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania— 
Porto Rico_ 

Rhode Ist^nd_ 

South Gaeouna- 


Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens. 

Georgia State Industrial College, Savannah... 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

College of Agriculture of University of Idaho, Moscow. 

College of Agriculture of University of lUinois, Urbana. 

School of Agriculture of Purdue University, La Payette. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

College of Agriculture of University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort. 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Baton Rouge. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Scotlandville, 

College of Agriculture of University of Maine, Orono. 

College of Agriculture of University of Maryland, College Park... 

Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 

♦Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing. 

Department of - Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanics^ College, A. and M. 
College 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn..-. 

College of Apiculture of University of Missouri, Columbia. 

•School of Mines and Metallurgy of University of Missouri, 
RoUa. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City-—. 

Montana State College of Apiculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Bozeman. 

College of Apiculture of University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

College of Apiculture of University of Nevada, Reno. 

The University of New Hami»hire, Durham. 

State College of Apiculture and Mechanic Arts of Rutgers 
University and State University of New Jersey, New Bruns¬ 
wick. 

New Mexico College of Apiculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College. 

New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina State College of Apiculture and Engineering, 
State College Station, Raleigh. 

Nepo Apicultural and Technical College, Greensboro. 

North Dakota Apicultural College, State College Station, Fargo. 

College of Apiculture of Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical CoUe^, Stillwater._ 

Colored Apicultural and Normal University, Langston. 

Oregon State Apicultural College, Corvallis. 

School of Apiculture of Pennsylvania State College, State College- 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of University of Porto 
Rico, Mayaguez. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston..... 

Clemson Apicultural College of South Carolina, Clemson College. 
The Colored Normal, Industrial, Apicultural, and Mechanical 
College of South Carolina, Orangeburg. 


A. M. Soule, 

B. F. Hubert. 

D. L. Crawford. 

E. J. Iddmgs.2 
H. W. Mumford.3 
J. H. Skiiiner.2 
R. M. Hughes. 

F. D. Farrell. 

T. P. Cooper.2 

G. P. Russell. 

T. W. Atkinson.* 

J. S. Claik. 


L. S. Merrm.2 
H. J. Patterson.2 
T. H. Kiah.5 

R. W. Thatcher. 

S. W. Stratton. 

K. L. Butterfield. 

W. 0. Ooffey.2 


B. M. Walker. 


L. J. Rowan, 

F. B. Mumford.2 
A, L. McRae.* 


W, B. Jason.* 
Alfred Atkinson. 

W. W. Burr.® 
Robt. Stewart.® 
E. M. Lewis, 

J, G, Lipman,3 


H. L. Kent. 


A- R. Mann. 3 

E. 0, Brooks. 

F. D. Bluford. 

J. L. Coulter. 
Alfred Vivian.® 
Bradford Knapp, 
Z. T. Hubert. 
W.J. Kerr. 

R. L. Watts.® 

C. A. Figueroa.® 

Howard Edwards. 
E. W. Sikes. 

R. S. Wilkinson. 


2 The name of the dean of the college of apiculture is given where that college is a part of a university. 
® Dean. 

3 Superintendent. 

* Acting president. 

* Principal. 

« Director. 
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List of Land-Grant Colleges in the United States—Continued 

April, 1928—Continued 


State or Territory 

Name of institution and location 

President 

South Dakota_- 

Tennessee . 

South Dakota State Colloge of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings. 

Colloge of Agi'iculture of University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

C. W. Pugsley. 

C. A. Wmsou.a 

W. J. Hale, 

T. 0. Widton. 

W. R. Banks.6 

E. G. Peterson. 

J. L. Hills.2 

J. A. Burruss. 

J. M. Gnndy. 

E. 0. Holland. 

N. J. Giddings.i 

J. W. Davis. 

H. L. Russell.2 

J. A. nill.2 

Texas. . 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State CoDege, Nashville-.. 
Agricultm-al and Mcchameal College of Texas, College Station 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View. 
Agricultural College of Utah, Logan..... 

Utah.| 

Vermont. 

College of Agriculture of University of Vermont, Buiiington ... 

Virginia. . 

Virginia Agi’icultural and Mechanical College and Pobdieelmic 
Institute, Blacksburg. 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks. 

State College of Washington, Pullman.. 

Washington---- 
West Virginia., 

Wisconsin .i 

College of Agriculture of West Virginia University, Morgantown . 

West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute. 

College of Agriculture of University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

College of Agriculture of University of Wyoming, Laramie_ 

Wyoming. 



3 Dean. 


5 Principal. 


7 Acting dean. 


List of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States 

April, 1928 

This list gives the post-ofllce addresses of the a^icultural experiment stations in the United States, 
followed by the name of the director or other officer in charge: 

Alabama— 

(College station), Auburn: M. J. Punchess. 

(Tuskegee station), Tuskegee Institute: Q, W. Carver, 

Alaska— Sitka; H. W. Alberts. 

Arizona— Tucson: J. J. Thomber. 

ABK.1NSAS— Fayetteville: D. T. Gray. 

California— Berkeley: E. D. Merrill, 

CoLOEAbo—Fort ColniBi G. P. Gillette, 

Connecticut— 

Delaware— Newark: C. A. MeCue. 

Florida— Gainesville: Wilmon Nowell. 

Georgia— 

(State station). Experiment: H. P. Stuckey 
(Coastal Flam station), Tifton: S. H. Starr. 

Guam, Island of —Guam: C. W. Edwai'ds. 

Hawau— 

(Federal station), Honolulu: J. M. Westgate. 

(Pineapple Canners’ station), Honolulu: A. L. Dean. 

(Sugar Plantei’s’ station), Honolulu: H. P. Agee. 

Idaho— Moscow: E. J. Iddings. 
iLLlNOia— Urbana: H, W. Mumford. 

Indiana— La Fayette: G. I- Christie. 

Iowa— Ames: C. F, Curtiss. 

Kansas—M anhattan: L. E. Call. 

Kentucey— Lexington: T. P. Cooper. 

Louisiana— 

state station, Baton Rouge; 

Sugar station, Baton Rouge; 

North Louisiana station, Calhoun: -W. R. Dodson. 

Rico station, Crowley: 

Fruit and Truck station, Hammond: 

Maine— Orono: W.J. Morse. 

Maryland— College Park: H. J. Patterson. 

Massachusetts— Amherst: F. J. Siovers. 

Michigan— East Lansing: R. S. Shaw. 

Minnesota— University Farm, St. Paul; W. C. Coffey. 

Mississippi— A. and M. College: J. R. Ricks. 

Missouri— 

(College station), Columbia: F, B, Mumford. 

(Fruit station). Mountain Grove: F. W. Faurot. 

(Poultry station). Mountain Grove: T, W. Noland. 

Montana— Bozeman: F. B. Linfield. 

Nebraska— Lincoln: W. W. Burr. 

Nevada— Reno: S. B. Doten, 

New Hampshire— Durham: J. C. Kendall, 

New Jersey— New Brunswick J. G. Lipman. 

New Mekicq— State College: Fabian Garcia. 

New York— 

State station Geneva: liji t* -M-rtfrioArt 
Cornell station, Ithaca;/^' 

North Carolina— State College Stationj-Raleigh: R. Y. Winters. 

North Dakota— State College Station, Fargo: P. F. Trowbridge. 

Ohio— Wooster; C, G Williams, 
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0KLAHOMA“Stillwater; 0 T, Dowell. 
Oregon—C orvallis; J. T. Jardine. 


Pennsylvania— _ , ^ xx 

(College station), State College; B. L. Watts. ^ . 

(Instituteof Aniina Nutrition), State College; E. B* Forbes. 
Porto Rico— 

(Federa station), Mayaguez: D. W. May. 

(Insular station), Bio Piedras; C. E. Chardon. 

Bhode Islani>— Kingston; B. E. Gilbert.^ 

South Carolina— Clemson College: H. W. Barre. 

South Dakota— Brookings: J. tV. Wilson. 

Tennessee— Knoxville; C. A. Mooers. 

Texas— College Station: A. B. Conner.i 
Utah —Logan: William Peterson. 

Vermont— Burlington: J. L. Hills. 

Virginia— _- 

(College station), Blacksburg: A. ^ . Drinkard, jr. 

(Truck station), Norfolk: T. C, Johnson. 

Virgin Islands, U S. A.—St. Croix: J. B. Thompson. 
Washington— ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(College station), Pullman: E. C. Johnson. „ _ „ , 

(Western Washington station), Puyallup: J. W. Kalkus.a 
WE.ST Virginia- Morgantown: N. J. Giddings.i 
Wisconsin— Madison: H. L. Bussell. 

Wyoming— Laramie: J. A. Hill. 


National Forests 

June 30, 1927 


Forest 


State in which 
located 


Net area 


Forest 


State in which 
located 


Net area 


Absaroka. 

Alabama. 

Allegheny. 

Angeles. 

Apaq^e.: 

Arapaho. 

Ashley. 

Beartooth.,. 

Beaverhead. 

Bellevue-Savan- 

na. 

Benning. 

Bighorn. 

Bitterroot. 

Blaekfeet. 

Black Hills_ 

Boise. 

Cabinet. 

Cache. 

California. 

Caribou. 

Carson. 

Cascade. 

ChaUis. 

Chelan. 

Cherokee. 


Montana. 

Alabama. 

Pennsylvania. 

California. 

Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Colorado!. 

Utah and W’yoming. 
Montana.— 

'mnols‘"”"IIIIIIII 

Georgia. 

Wyoming-.. 

: Montana.. 

.do.. 

South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

Idaho.-. 

Montana.. 

Idaho and Utah_ 

California. 

Idaho and Wyoming 

New Mexico. 

Oregon. 

Idaho. 

'W'ashington. 

Georgia, North Car¬ 
olina, and Ten- 


Chugach. 

Clearwater. 

Cleveland. 

Cochetopa. 

Coconino. 

Coeur d’Alene.. 

Colorado. 

Columbia. 

Colville. 

Coronado. 

Crater.. 

Crook. 

Custer. 

Datil. 

Deerlodge. 

Deschutes. 

Dix. 


nessee, 

Alaska. 

Idaho. 

California. 

Colorado.. 

Arizona.. 

Idaho.. 

Colorado. 

IVashington.. 

Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

California and Ore¬ 
gon. 

Arizona. 

Montana and South 
Dakota. 

New Mexico. 

Montana. 

Oregon. 

New Jersey. 


.4cr^s 
851,046 
307,389 
214,506 
646,312 
1,564,253 


636,506 
986,792 
660,112 
1,389,172 
10,710 


78,560 
1,125,632 
1,047,071 
832,566 
622,484 


1,063,313 
829,653 
778,250 
822,996 
709,774 


1,023,800 
1,272,023 
1,807,962 
295,400 


4,792,634 
793,178 
380,569 
908,787 
1,717,744 
657,873 
828,744 
759,430 
747,142 
1,481,811 

853,306 

1,425,166 
591,309 

1,748,654 
828,834 
1,296,142 
6,785 



Nevada and Utah—- 
California and Ne¬ 
vada. 

Virginia___ 

Eldorado _ 



TTt,flh 


Montana _ 

Florida. 

Florida,—*. 

Freiuoiit-a>------ 

Montana_-_ 

niift _ 

New Mexico_- 

(irand Mesa. 

Colnradn. ,_ 

.do..—- 

Trtftmfty_ 

South Dakota. 

Hayden. 

Colorado and Wy¬ 
oming. 

Montana_------ 



Colorado—--------- 


Nevada____ 


Virginia__ 


Idaho.-__ 

Xnyo_--------- 

California and Ne¬ 
vada. 

South Carolina_ 

.T ackson __ 


Montana.— 


Arizona.. 

Kaniksu_ 

Idaho and Wash¬ 
ington. 

California and Ore¬ 
gon. 

Kentucky,.,,__ 

Klamath-,_ 

TTno?: __ 

Knotfinai 

Montana_—__ 

La Sal-----. 

(T^ifornia and Utah 


California_ 

Leadville_ 

Colorado.. 

Tjfifi _ _ _. 

Virginia_ 

T.p.Tnhi 

Idaho_—- 

Lewis and Clark. 

1 Tjincoln^ __ 

Montana_- 

New Mexico_ 

! T.n1r> __ 

Montana_ 

[ T.'?iqnilln 

Porto Picn , 

TVTfidison 

Mcntacfl. 

Malheur _ __ 

Oregon_ 

M anti 

Utah. 

Manzano. _ 

New Mexico_ 

MoClellan 

Alflhflmji. 

Afeade 

Mftfyland 

Medicine Bow— 
Minhigan 

. Wyoming_ 

Michigan__ 

Minidoka. 

Idaho and Utah_ 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota. 


Acres 
851,954 
661,878 

4,220 
1,386,469 
1,719,112 
343, ISO 
849, 286 
581,002 
1,696, 229 
659,384 
905,265 
513,494 
393, 553 

682,482 
1,125,174 
1,322,313 
3.184 
1,688,056 
1,585,664 


20,225 
1,040,310 
723,411 
465,427 


22,060 
4,351.165 
530,922 
944,932 
927,413 
7,177 
1,3,')S, 772 
810, 731 
1,113,559 
851, 249 
12,443 
963,456 
1,048, 666 
725,476 
679,610 
15,360 
4,725 
652,275 
126,762 
591,184 
191,025 


I Acting director. 


s Superintendent. 
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Porest 

State in which 
located 

Net area 

Forest 

State iu which 
located 

Net area 


Montana__ 

Acres 

1,024,026 

3,475,759 

1,260,721 

176,063 

Shenandoah_ 

Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Wyoming_ 

Acres 

421,105 

Modoc _ 

California. 


Mono__ 

California and Ne- | 

Shoshone... 

1,619,796 
1,493,513 
1,362,134 

Monongahela.--- 

vada. ' 

Virginia and West 

Sierra. 

Siskiyou. 

California. 

California and Ore- 

Montezuma_ 

Virginia. 

Colorado. 

697, 582 
1,460,651 

1,059,852 
247,919 

157,246 
205,946 

1,175,128 

1,661,503 
718,137 

1,629,501 
065,784 
316,970 

1,307,555 
676,572 

1,087,115 
9,800 

Sitgreaves_ 

i gon. 

Arizona_ 

673,921 
549,774 
612,195 
811,292 
655,114 
810,017 
532,030 

Mount Baker_ 

Washington. 

Sii^law_ 

Oregon._ 

Mount Hood_„._ 

Oregon___ 

Snoqnalmie ^ 

Washington _ 

Nantahala_ 

Georgia, North Caro¬ 
lina, and South 
Carolina. 

Virginia.. 

Stanislaus_ 

California_ 

Natural Bridge-- 
Nebraska. _ 

St. Joe.-. 

Superior. 

Tahoe_ 

Idaho. 

Minnesota. 

California and Ne- 

Nebraska_ 


vada. 

Nevada_ 

Nevada. 

Targhee .. 

Idaho and W y o - 
ming. 

Wyoming_ 

1,376,941 

Nezperce_ 

Idaho. 


Ochbco_ 

Oregon__ 

Teton__ 

1,881,212 
20,870 
1,883,690 
16,647,768 
2,261,147 
1,410,460 

Olympic 

W ashington_ 

Tobyhanna. 

Penns vlvania_ 

Ouachita_ 

Arkansas..... 

Toiyabe_ 

Nevada_ 

Ozark.. 

.do. 

Tongass_ 

Alaska.... 

Payette. 

Idaho... 

Tonto. 

Arizona.... 

Pend Oreille. .. 

_do. 

Trinity__ 

California___ 

Pike. 

Colorado... 

Tusayan_ 

Arizona_ 

1,292,992 

1,076,626 

1,234,256 

1,014,174 

158,082 

Pine Plains. 

New York.. 

Uinta.. 

Utah. 

Pisfxah. 

North Carolina and I 

278,768 

1,109,600 

1,051, 605 

1. 207,706 

1,261,658 

1,135,764 
750,254 

1,708,374 

TJ matilla_ 

Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington. 

Oregon___ 

Plumas. 

Tennessee. 
California.. 

Umpqua.. 

Powell. 

TJtali. 

Unaka_ 

North Carolina, 

Prescott. 

Arizona.. 


Tennessee, 

Rainier. 

Rio Grande_ 

Washington.. 

Colorado.. 

Uncompahgre... 
Wallowa_ 

and Virginia. 
Colorado__ 

754,291 

961,701 

609,767 

867,899 

665,945 

860,405 

884,565 

1,338,184 

459,581 

Routt. 

_do... 

Oregon___ 

Salmon__ 

Idaho__ 

Wasatch_ 

Utah. 

San Bernardino— 

California___ 

597,369 

699,416 

1,241,720 
3,775,076 

1,270,196 
610,918 

1,158, 263 

1, 689,167 

1,342,430 
870,034 

Washakie___ 

Wyoming__ 

San Isabel_ 

Colorado_ 

Weiser_ 

Idaho... 

San Juan.._... 

.do. 

Wenatchee_ 

Washington_ 

Santa Barbara— 
Santa Pe_ 

California_ 

White River_ 

Colorado___ 

New Mexico. 

Whitman . 

Oregon__ 

Santiam.. 

Oregon... 

White Moun¬ 

Maine and New 

Sawtooth._... 

Idaho__ 

tain, 

Hampshire. 
Oklahoma. 

Selway. 


Wichita. 

61,480 
1,608,288 

Sequoia. 

California.. 

Wyoming. 

Wyoming_ 

Shasta. 

.do. 




Federal Bird Refuges and Game Preserves 

DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 


Designation 

Num¬ 
ber on 
map 

Acres 

1 

Chief species protected 

Biological Survey 

Alabama: 

Petit Bois Island_ 

63 

635 

4,160 

Laughing gulls, least terns, black skimmers, Louisiana 
herons. 

Muskrats, beavers. 

Puffins, anklets, murres, gulls, ducks, geese, ptarmigan, 
blue foxes. 

Puffins, anklets, kittiwakes, glaucous gulls, sand¬ 
pipers, snow buntings. 

Sea lions, anklets, murres, gulls. 

Homed puffins, Pallas murres, Paeffic kittiwakes, 
glaucous gulls. 

Grouse, ptarmigan, black bears, foxes, lynxes, minks, 
ermines," ftshes, 

Puffins, auklots, mnrrelets, murres, guillemots, gulls, 
petrels, cormorants. 

Prons, auklets, murres, guillemots, gulls, cormorants. 

Alaska: 

Alaska Railway Muskrat 
and Beaver Preserve. 
Aleutian Islands.. 


Bering Sea (St. Matthews 
and Hall Islands). 
Bogoslof__ 





Chamisso Island_ 



Curry Bird, Game, and 
Fish Refuge. 

Forrester Island_ 


8,960 


Hazy Islands. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 
Federal Bird Refuges and Game Preserves—Continued 

DEPAETMENT OF AOKICULTUEB—Continued 


Designation 

Num¬ 
ber on 
map 

Acres 

biological Swmrjr—Contd. 

Alaska—C ontinued. 

Tift7.arift _ ^ . 



TneYdm* _ .. 



Arizona: 

flftit, 15.1 vev __ 

27 

70 

52 

49 

77 

73 

7 

24 

17 

84 

23 

15 

22 

6 

1 

21 

16 

66 

21,120 

7,774 

33,840 

Arkansas: 

Tl!gT,ake ___ . __ _ 

Caufoenia: 

Clear Lake_...._ 

Ffirallo'n ^ _ 

Florida: 

Brevard_____ 

12 

Caloosahatchee-.. 

Tndisvn - 

90 

Island Bay.. ^ 

West- _ _, ^ _ 


Matanzas_ 


Matlacha Pass_ 


Mostjuito Inlet_ 


Palma Sola.... 


Passage Kev_ 

5 

6 

Pelican Island_ 

Pine Island.. 

Tortugas Keys_ 

141 

1,600 

Georgia:'' 

Blackbeard Island-. 

Hawah: 

TTaxtrulift-n Tslftrids 

.TffhTistOTt Island _ - 



Idaho: 

TPIftt . 

29 

43 

0)- 

0) 

2 

14 

9 

8 

4 

5 

69 

(0 

16H 

74 

75 

58 i 
30 

12,300 
13,240 

Minidoka 

ILLZNOXS: 

Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge (see Minneso¬ 
ta). 

Iowa: 

Upper Mississippi River 


Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge (see Minneso¬ 
ta), 

Louisiana: 

Breton Island- ... 


East Timbalier- . 

63 

Shell Keys _ 

Tern Islands. 


Michigan: 

Huron Islands . 

83 

9 

7 

SisMwit Islands ... 

Minnesota: 

Mills La(» .. 

Upper Mississippi River 
wad Life and Fish 
Refuge (in the States of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minne¬ 
sota, and Wisconsin). 

Montana: 

National Bison Range—. 

Niue Pipe . . 

18,522 

Pablo. ... 


Pishlhin.. . j 

il60 

3.200 

WiUow Creek . 1 


2 In process of establishment. 


Chief species protected 


Puffins, anklets, murres, guillemots, gulls, petrels, 
cormorants. 

Pacific kittiwakes, glaucons-winged gulls, eider ducks. 

Cormorants, white pelicans, waterfowl 

Backs of many species. 

Gulls, cormorants, ducks, geese, herons. 

Puffins, anklets, guillemots, murres, gulls, cormorants. 

Brown pelicans. 

Ducks, herons. 

Pelicans, white ibises, egrets, Louisiana and little blue 
herons. 

Brown pelicans, herons. 

Cormorants, pelicans, man-o’-war birds, roseate spoon¬ 
bills, white ibises, herons. 

Terns, shearwatei’s. 

Cormorants, pelicans, herons. 

Least terns, pelicans, herons. 

Man-o’-war birds, herons. 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers, cormorants, sand¬ 
pipers. 

Brown pelicans. 

Pelicans, herons. 

Sooty and noddy terns. 

White-tailed deer, raccoons, opossums, herons, cranes. 

Terns, albatrosses, shearwaters, petrels, gannets, man- 
o’-war birds, Laysan teal, rails, and finches. 

Sooty and noddy terns, shearwaters, petrels, boobies, 
man-o’-war birds. 

Bucks, geese, pheasants. 

Grebes, Forster terns, oornioraiits, ducks, coots, avocets, 
sage hens. 


Laughing gulls, royal and Cabot terns, skimmers, 
herons, wUlets. 

Gulls, royal terns, skimmers, pelicans, herons, clapper 
rails. 

Eoyal terns, brown pelicans, man-o’-war birds. 

Laughing gulls, royal, Cabot, and Forster terns, brown 
pelicans. 

Herring gulls, ducks. 

Bo. 

Gulls, ducks, geese. 

Ducks, geese, muskrats, minks, raccoons, beavers, 
fishes, mollusks. 


Buffalo, elk, deer, mountain sheep, grouse, pheasants. 
Bucks, coots. 

Bo. 

Gulls, ducks, geese, swans. 

Ducks. Eeese. 






















































MISCELLANEOUS LISTS 

Federal Bird Refuges and Game Preserves—Continued 

DEPABTMENT OP AGErCULTUHE-Oontinued 
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Designation 


Biolotjical Surt'cy—Continued 
Nebraska; 

Niobrara. 

North Platte. 

Nevada; 

Anaho Island.. 

New Mexico; 

Carlsbad. 

Eio Grande_ 

North Dakota: 

Chase Lake. 

Stump Lake. 

Sullys Hill National 
Game Preserve. 
Oregon: 

Cold Springs. 

Klamath Lake. 

Lake Malheur... 

McKay Greek... 

Throe Arch Bocks. 

Upper Klamath Wild Life 

Refuge. 

Porto Rico: 

Culebra. 

Desecheo Island. 

South Caroxjna: 

Savannah River. 

South Dakota: 

Belle Fourohe. 

Wind Cave National 
Game Preserve. 

Utah: 

Strawberry Valley. 

Washington: 

Columbia River. 

Conconully. 

Copalis Rock. 

Dungenoss Spit. 

Ediz Hook. 

Flattery Rocks. 

Smith Island.^.-.. 

Quillayute Needles. 

W'ISCoNvSIn: 

Gravel Island (Lake 
Michigan). 

Green Bay. 

Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Ref¬ 
uge (see Minnesota). 
WyoMiNo: 

Elk Refuge... 

Flab Creek. 

Forest Service »»« 
Arizona: 

Grand Canyon National 
Game Preserve (Kaibab 
and Tusayan Forests). 
Arkansas: 

Ozark National Game 
Refuges Nos. 1,2,3, and 
4 (Ozark Forest). 
California: 

Mineral King Game Ref¬ 
uge (Sequoia Forest). 


Num¬ 
ber on 
map 

Acres 

55 

16,125 

72 

5,107 

64 

248 

31 

18,680 

32 

55,680 

20 

2,839 

3 

23 

65,^ 

700 

33 

2,520 

18 

81,619 

19 

88,960 

83 

1,813 

10 


85 

8,140 



82 

2,352 

34 

13,680 

56M 

4,160 

. 35 

14,080 

. 79 i 

8 

. 40 1 

1,120 

. 13 

5 

. 67 

227 

. 68 

84 

. 11 

68 

. 65 { 

5,600 

. 12 

117 

60 


66 


(1) 


. m 

2,760 

76 

40 

103 

792,163 

108 

21,600 

109 

16,300 


Chief species protected 


Buffalo, elk. deer, antelope, prairie chickens, sharp¬ 
tailed grouse. 

Ducks, geese, swans, shorebirds. 

Gulls, cormorants, white pelicans. 

Ducks, shorebirds. 

, Grebes, cormorants, ducks, geese, shorebirds. 

Gulls, white pelicans, ducks, shorebirds, grouse. 

Western grebes, gulls, terns, ducks, Wilson phalaropes. 

Buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, golden-eye and wood ducks, 
geese, pheasants. 

Ducks, geese, swans, herons, sharp-tailed grouse. 

Ducks, geese, coots, gulls, shorebirds. 

Gulls, cormorants, pelicans, ducks, geese, swans, herons, 
avocets. 

Ducks, geese. 

Puffins, guillemots, murres, gulls, fork-tailed and Kaed- 
ing petrels, cormorants. 

Ducks, geese. 

Gulls, royal terns, Bahama ducks, herons, coots, ground 
doves. 

Terns, boobies, gannets, man-o’-war birds, oyster- 
catchers. 

Ducks, shorebirds. 

Ducks, geese, curlews, prairie chickens, pheasants. 

Buffalo, elk, antelope, grouse, quail. 


Ducks, sage hens. 

Gulls, ducks, gee.se, herons. 

Ducks, sooty and sharp-tailed grouse, Hungarian 
partridges. 

Puffins, murres, glaucous and western galls, petrels, 
cormorants. 

Grebes, loons, gulls, ducks. 

Pigeon guillemots, California murres, cormorants. 

Tufted puffins, pigeon guillemots, California murres. 

Western grebes, pigeon guillemots, Oahfornia muixes, 
cormorants, ducks. 

Grebes, anklets, glaucous-winged and western gulls, 
cormorants, ducks. 

Herring gulls. 


Do. 


Elk (in winter), ducks, geese, sage bens. 
Elk (in winter), clucks, geese. 


Mule deer, mountain sheep, Kaibab squirrels, dusky 
grouse. 


White-tailed deer, bobwhite quail, turkeys. 


Mule deer, grouse, quail, fur animals. 


1 In process of establishment. 

3 On national monuments administered by the National Park Service and by the Forest Service birds 
and animals are also protected under Federal law, although these are not strictly game preserves or bird 
refuges. 

* See also game preserves on military reservations administered as national forests. 
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Federal Bird Refuges and Game Preserves—Continued 

BEPAKTMENT OF AQRICULTUEE-Co^ti^ued 


Designation 

Num¬ 
ber on 
map 

Acres 

Chief species protected 

Forest SeriJicc—Continued 

Georgia: 

Cherokee National Game 

106 

14,000 

White-tailed deer, quail, turkeys. 

Refuge No. 2 (Cherokee 
Forest). 

North C.\.solina: 

Pisgah National Game 

102 

98,381 

Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer, quail, turkeys. 

Preserve (Pisgah For¬ 
est). 

Oklahoma: 

Wichita National Game 

100 

00,800 

Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer, antelope, ducks, quail, 

Preserve (Wichita For- 
esO- 

SoHTH Dakota: 

Custer State Park Game 

104 

44,360 

turkeys. 

Deer, mountain goats, mountain sheep, elk, dusky 

Sanctuary (Harney 
Forest). 

Tennessee: 

Cherokee National Game 

105 

30,000 

grouse, ruffed grouse. 

White-tailed deer, quail, turkeys. 

Refuge No. 1 (Cherokee 
Forest). 

Washington: 

Mount Olympus Nation¬ 

101 

299,370 

Ol 3 Tnpic elk, black-tailed deer, bears, grouse. 

al Monument (Olympic 
Forest). 2 

Wyoming: 

Sheep Mountain Game 

107 

28,318 

Elk, mule deer, grouse. 

Refuge (Medicine Bow- 
Forest). 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of Fisheries 

Alaska: 




Afognak Forest and Fish 
Cultural Reserve. 
Pribilof Islands —. 

Bureau of Lighthouses 

California: 

i 

i 512,000 

49,000 

Sea otters. 

Fur seals, sea lions, sea otters, puffins, auklets, raurros, 
gulls fulmars, cormorants, Pribilof sandpipers. 

Ano Nusto Island Light¬ 
house Reservation 

135 


Sea lions 

South Farallon I^and 
LighthouseReservation 
(see Navy Department). 
Louisiana: 

133 

120 

Sea lions, puffins, auklets, guillemots gulls, petrels, 
cormorants. 

Chandeleur Lighthouse 
Reservation. 

130 

5,000 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers, pelicans 

Errol Island. 

Washington: 

134 

640 

Laughing gulls, terns, skimmers. 

New Dungeness Light¬ 
house Reservation. 

131 

190 

Grebes, loons, gulls, ducks. 

Smith Island Lighthouse 
Reservation. 

132 

5,600 

Grebes, puffins, murres, gulls, cormorants, geese, ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


National Parfc Service ^ 
Alaska: 

Glacier Bay National 
Monument. 

Katmai National Monu¬ 
ment. 

Mount McKinley Na¬ 
tional Park. 



1,164,800 


1,087,990 


1,692,800 


PufiQns, pigeon guillemots, gulls, terns, cormorants, 
eider ducks, mountain goats, bears. 

Brown bears, foxes, waterfowl. 

Mountain sheep, caribou, moose, bears, grouse. 


2 On national monuments administered by the National Park Service and by the Forest Service birds 
and a n imals are also protected under Federal law, although these are not strictly game preserves or bird 
refuges. 
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Designation 

Num¬ 
ber on 
map 

Acres 

Chief species protected 

National Park Service—-Con. 

Arizona: 

160 

613,120 


Grand Canyon National 
Park. 

Mountain sheep, mule deer, antelope, beavers, squirrels, 
dusky grouse. 

Papago Saguaro National 
Monument. 

154 

1,940 

Nongame birds. 

Petrified Forest National 
Monument. 
Oi-UFORNU: 

150 

26,625 

Do. 

General Grant National 
Park. 

Lassen Volcanic National 
Park. 

141 

2,636 

1 Mule deer, quail, grouse. 

156 

79,562 

Mule deer, bears, quail, grouse. 

Muir Woods National 
Monument. 

151 

426 

Deer, nongame birds. 

Sequoia National Park... 

142 

161,597 

Deer, elk, bears, quail, grouse. 

Yosemite National Park._ 
Colorado; 

143 

719,802 

Deer, bears, quail, grouse. 

Colorado National Monu¬ 
ment. 

153 

13,883 

Mule deer. 

Mesa Verde National 
Park. 

149 

48,966 

Elk, mule deer, bears. 

Rocky Mountain Na¬ 
tional Park. 

Hawaii; 

155 

253,782 

Elk, mule deer, sheep, bears, beavers, sooty grouse. 

Hawaii National Park—. 
Idaho; 

.i 

118,695 

Hawaiian geese, nongame birds. 

Yellowstone National 
Park (see Montana and 
Wyoming). 

Maine; 

140 

23,040 


Lafayette National Park. 
Montana; 

161 

5,404 

White-tailed deer, beavers, ducks, geese, grouse. 

Glacier National Park- 

152 

981,681 

Deer, elk, moose, sheep, bears, ducks, geese, grouse, 
ptarmigan. 

Yellowstone National 
Park (see Idaho and 
Wyoming). 

North Dakota: 

140 

126,720 

Sullys Hill National Park. 

Okxahoma; 

148 

780 

(See Sullys Hill National Game Preserve, administered 
by Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of 
Agriculture.) 

Platt National Park. 

Oregon; 

146 

849 

Buffalo, elk, white-tailed deer. 

Crater Lake National 
Park. 

South Dakota: 

145 

159,359 

Black-tailed deer, elk, bears, grouse. 

Wind Cave National 
Park, 

Utah; 

Zion National Park. 

Washington: 

147 

10,900 

Grouse. (See also Wind Cave National Game Pre¬ 
serve, administered by Biological Survey.) 

162 

76,800 

Doer, grouse. 

Mount Rainier National 
Park. 

Wyoming; 

144 

207,360 

Black-tailed deer, Rocky Mountain goats, bears, grouse. 

Yellowstone National 
Park (see Idaho and 
Montana). 

140 

1,092,900 

Buffalo, mountain sheep, antelope, mule deer, white¬ 
tailed deer, moose, boars, pelicans, ducks, geese, 
swans, dusky, and ruffed grouse. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT < 


California: 

South Parallon (see De¬ 
partment of Commerce, 
Bureau of Lighthouses). 
Hawaii; 

Midway TslAnds 

170 

i 

10 

1 

Cormorants and sea birds. 

Virginia: 

Naval Operation Base 
(Hampton Roads). 
Navy Mine Depot (York- 
town). 

172 

173 

1 

945 : 

12,467 ! 

Rabbits, quail. 

Rabbits, quail, turkeys. 


* Birds ar© protected also at the naval ammunition depot, St. Juliens Creek, Va. <221.6 acres), and at 
the Norfolk (va.) Navy Yard (361.6 acres), by order of the commandant, Fifth Naval District. 
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WAE DEPARTMENT» 


Designation 


Georgu: 

Chickamauga and Chat¬ 
tanooga National MUi- 
tary Park (see Tennes¬ 
see). 

Michigan: 

Brady District ®. 

Mississrppi: 

Vicksburg National Mili¬ 
tary Park. 

Nevt Mexico: 


Pennsyltania: 

Tobyhanna Forest 
South Carolina: 


South Dakota: 

Meade District e. 

Tennessee: 

CMckamauga and Chat¬ 
tanooga National Mili¬ 
tary Park (see Georgia). 
Shiloh National Military 
Park. 

VlRGINL\: 

Lee Forest«. 

WYOifiNo: 

Pole J^Iountain District 


Num¬ 
ber on 
map 

Acres 

180 

6,542 

183 

2,680 

182 

1,323 

184 

45,423 

185 

20,870 

186 

20,225 

187 

5,548 

180 

Roads 

only. 

181 

3,546 

188 

7,177 

ISO 

56,132 


Chief species protected 


6,542 Babbits, gray squirrels, quail. 


1,323 Squirrels, opossums, rabbits, raccoons, foxes, quad. 


Rabbits, gray squirrels, quail. 


sels, skunks, minks. 


0 On three other national military parks also—Antietam Battlefield, Guilford Courthouse, and Gettys¬ 
burg—and on national cemeteries birds receive protection. 

^ Game preserve on military reservation administered as national forest by order of the Secretaries of 
War and Agriculture. 



Fig, ‘^.—Location of the Federal bird refuges and game preserves listed on pages 720 to 734. To 
ascertain the names of the wild-life reservations in any State, refer in the list to the coiTeaponding 
number CTder that State. Those numbered under 100 were established primai’ily for the pro¬ 
tection of their wild life and will be found in the list administered by the Biological Suivej^’ 
above 100 are of reservations established primarily for other purposes and the 
wnd life IS administered incidentally by the agency in charge of the area. In addition to the 
mfuges and Reserves shown on the map, reservations are included in tho list for Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico . * 















AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE YEARBOOK, 1927 

Prepared under the direction of the Statistical Committee: O. C. Stine, chairman, J. Clyde Ma'^quis 
C. F. Sarle, S. W. Mendum, and Lewis B. Flohr, secretary ' ’ 

INTRODUCTION 

The statistical section of this yearbook brings together in one place what seems 
from experience to be the most important agricultural statistics for the United 
States by States, and for the world so far as the agriculture of this country is 
concerned, for series of years ending with the crop year 1926-27 or the calendar 
year 1927. Historical series going back to 1867 are shown for major crops and 
animals. For the major grain crops, acreage, yield, production, farm, market, 
and some foreign prices, farm values, abandonment figures when pertinent, 
monthly marketings, supply, distribution, and per capita disappearance as avail¬ 
able, farm stocks, receipts at primary markets, visible supply, inspection for 
export, and internation^ trade are shown. Other field crops, fruits and vege¬ 
tables, livestock and livestock products are covered in a similar manner. 

Returns from farming, cost of production, cost of living, wages, labor, popu¬ 
lation, freight rates, revenue from motor vehicles, lumber production, forestry, 
temperature and rainfall, and many other subjects contributing to an under¬ 
standing of agricultural conditions are statistically presented^ 

These are basic data helpful to the producer in his problems of production and 
marketing of agricultural commodities. They supply significant foundation 
material for the analysis of price trends, shifts in production, increasing or de¬ 
creasing domestic consumption or demand, potential consumption, relationships 
Of price to changes in production, source of foreign competition and possible new 
foreign markets. Such data for the current year as are preliminary and subject 
to revision on the basis of later and fuller information are revised in the subse¬ 
quent issue of the Yearbook. 

For greater detail on individual commodities than can be shown in the Year¬ 
book, Statistical Bulletin series of the department may be consulted. This 
series of bulletins, each dealing with a single product or group of products, now 
includes 24 numbers and others are in preparation. 

For current statistics to supplement the Yearbook statistics the following 
sources should be used: (1) Crops and Markets—a monthly publication of the 
department cazTying the latest current statistics available on agricultui’o in the 
United States; (2) Foreign Crops and Markets—issued weekly by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and devoted to current world statisticis of crops, 
livestock, and markets; (3) Foreign Commodity News—published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and showing the latest world information on single 
commodities and released as important information is received; (4) market 
news reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics—issued dally, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or at irregular intervals, at the principal markets. 

The bureaus of tfie department represented in the statistical compilations of 
the present Y^earbook are: Weather Bureau, Bureau of Animal Industry, Forest 
Service, Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and Grain 
Futures Administration. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has such a varied field of activities that 
it seems desirable to indicate briefly the sources of information within that 
bureau. 

The Federal market news system supplies much price and market information 
presented here. The service is coordinated in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics in Washington, but the reports are distributed from the market news 
branch offices. The leased-wire system in use by the service extends from 
Boston through the principal markets such as New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Denver to San Francisco on 
the west coast. Branches extend to Minneapolis, Atlanta, Jacksonville, and 
Fort Worth. In each of the branch offices commodity specialists gather infor¬ 
mation regarding the supply, the demand, and prices for the products on which 
they report. They observe the sales actually made on the markets or in tiva 
stockyards and are constantly in touch with the traders who in many instances 
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^ve them access to their office records in order that they may have specific 
information on which to base their reports. 

The fruits and vegetables market news service covers car-lot shipments, car- 
lot unloads, and prices. Car-lot shipments are reported by officials and agents 
of railroads, express companies, and boat lines. Car-lot unloads information is 
obtained by representatives of the bureau in the larger markets of the country 
from railroad, express company, and boat line officials. Prices shown are those 
at which fruits and vegetables sell in large terminal markets and usually rep¬ 
resent prices received by the wholesale carload receiver who sells to jobfiers or 
other purchasers in large less than carload lots. 

The dairy and poultry service obtain the statistics of receipts from reports 
made by the railroads direct to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, through 
its local offices in the cities concerned. This information is collected daily. 
Current storage stocks of dairy and poultry products are obtained directly by 
telegraph from the storage warehouses daily at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Providence, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Omaha; w^eekly at S\Tacuse, Cuba, and Lowwdlle, N. Y.; Detroit; Cleveland; 
Miiw’aukee, Plymouth, Green Bay, and Marshfield, Minneapolis; St. Paul; 
Denver; Seattle; Portland; and Los Angeles. Prices reported at terminal mar¬ 
kets are obtained by personal interview of employees of the bureau with buyers 
and sellers, and represent the majority of sales reported. 

The market new^s service on livestock, meats, and w'ool receives statistics 
of receipts, slaughter, and shipment of livestock from monthly reports submitted 
by the public stockyards. Its price reports are based on information gathered 
by bureau reporters in the large markets w’ho observe trade conditions, discuss 
the market wdth buyers and sellers, and on the basis of all information they gather 
quote a daily range of prices for individual grades or groups of grades. 

The grain, hay, feed, and seed market new's reports are based on current in¬ 
formation from reporters in the leading markets. 

The statistics of grain grading are based on work done by licensed grain in¬ 
spectors located throughout the United States. 

The crop and livestock reporting service estimates acreage, condition of crop, 
yield per acre, production, and prices of crops, and numbers, prices, and values 
of livestock. The organization of this -work outside of the crop reporting board 
and the office force in Washington consists of 41 State field officers, with an agri¬ 
cultural statistician m charge. There is one field office for the New England 
States and also one for New Jersey and Delaware. There is a duel system of 
agricultural correspondents and reporters distributed over the country. One 
group sends their reports to the local State field office and the other group 
directly to the Bureau in Washington. 

Acreages for the year 1909 are as reported by the Bureau of the Census; acre¬ 
ages in 1919 and in 1924 are based upon the census, (preliminary for 1924 in some 
States) supplemented by State enumerations. In the intercensal years, from 1911 
to 1915, estimated acreages were obtained by applying estimateS percentages of 
decrease or increase to the published acreage in the preceding year. The esti¬ 
mates from 1915 to 1918, from 1919 to 1923, and for 1925 and 1926 are based upon 
acreage changes from year to year as shown by a sample of approximately 2 per 
cent of the crop acreages in each year, supplemented by State enumerations- 
Yields per acre are estimates based upon reports of one or more farmers in each 
agricultural township on the average yield per acre in theii' localities. Production 
is acreage times yield per acre. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shipments, quality, crop condition, and miscellane¬ 
ous information concerning crops are based either upon sample data or upon 
estimates of crop reporters for their localities. The sources of these data are 
indicated in the notes accompanying the tables. 

Monthly estimated prices received by producers on the specified dates are 
based upon reports from special price re”porters, who are mostly country dealers, 
on the average price paid to farmers and do not relate to any specified grade. 
They are indices of price trend rather than prices actually received. 

Farm value as shown is computed by applying the December 1 farm price to 
the total production. (The prices ore reported by the crop reporters, who are 
largely farmers.) The average price received for the portion of the crop sold 
may be greater or less than this price, depending upon the price changes previous 
and subsequent to December 1 and the amount of the crop sold at the different 
prices. 

Numbers of li\"estock on farms in 1910 correspond to the census enumeration 
as of April 15 in that year, ^ The numbers on January 1, 1920 and 1925, are based 
upon the census enumeration (preliminary for 1925 in some States) as of that 
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date, supplemented by enumerations by State agencies, such as assessors and 
brand inspection boards, and by records of shipments during 1920 and 1925. In 
tlie intercensal years, from 1911 to 1916, the numbers of livestock were obtained 
by methods identical with those used for crop acreages. Estimates from 1917 to 
1919, from 1920 to 1923, and for 1926 and 1927 are based upon a sample of ap¬ 
proximately 2 per cent, supplemented by trends derived from assessors’ enumer¬ 
ations, reports of brand inspection boards, market movements, and stockyard 
receipts. The census bases are not always comparable from one decade to 
another, due both to changes of dates and classifications. 

The average value per head on January 1 is estimated from reports of corre¬ 
spondents relating to livestock in their vicinity. These tend to reflect inventory 
values as distinguished from the monthly prices which relate to sales. The farm 
value on January 1 is computed by applying the average value per head to the 
number of head on farms. 

Market prices as shown are weighted averages in all cases where a weighting 
factor was available. For instance, the weighted price of wheat in Chicago is 
based on the number of carload sales reported, which range from 42 to 55 per 
cent of all receipts on that market. In the case of hogs at Chicago, the weighted 
average price is based on total sales of butcher hogs to slaughterers. With many 
commodities, however, data as to quantities sold are unobtainable; in all such 
cases average prices are based on price quotations T\ithout reference to quantity. 

Due to changes in market conditions' or quality of delivery in different 
years on or under the same grade description or specifications, prices derived 
from different sources may not be strictly comparable, although for most general 
purposes they are satisfactory. For instance, the.changes in the description of 
many kinds of livestock which were made July 1, 1925, while not affecting 
certain price series, made others only fairly comparable and made comparison 
impossible in other cases. The data as to commercial stocks and movements of 
various commodities are as nearly complete as practicable and feasible, and are 
considered fairly representative. , 

Statistics of acreage and production in foreign countries are compiled as far 
as possible from oflScial sources and are therefore subject to whatever errors may 
result from shortcomings in the reporting and statistical services of the various 
countries. Inaccuracies also result from differences in nomenclature and classifi¬ 
cation in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into 
domestic equivalents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to 
pre-war boundaries. Yields per acre are calculated from acreage and production, 
both rounded to thousand units, and are therefore subject to a greater possibility 
of error when calculated for countries with small acreage. 

The tables of international trade cover substantially the international trade 
cf the world. The total imports and the total exports in any one year can not 
be expected to balance, although disagreements tend to be compensated over a 
series of years. Among the sources of disagreement are: The different periods 
covered by the '^year” of various countries; imports received in the year subse¬ 
quent to the year of export; lack of uniformity in classification of goods as among 
countries; different trade practices and varying degrees of failure in recording 
countries of origin and ultimate destination; different practices in recording 
reexported goods; and different methods of treating free ports. The exports 
gi^^en are domestic exports and the imports given are imports for consumption, 
whenever it is i)ossible to distinguish such imports from general imports. While 
there arc some inevitable omissions, there may be some duplication because of 
reslupmcnts which do not appear as such in the official reports. In the trade 
tables, figures for the United States include Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, but 
not the Philippine Islands, 

84771°—28 
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Table 1. — Wheat: Acreage^ 'produciion, value^ exporiSf elc,j United States^ 1^49, 

1859, isee-mr 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

FjHm 
value 
Dee. 1 

Value 
per 
acre * 

Spring 

wheat, 

price 

per 

bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
July 1 a 

No. 2 
red 
winter 
wheat, 
price 
per 
bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
July 1 * 

Foreign trade, including flour, 
year beginning July 1 * 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports « 

Im¬ 

ports 

Net exports « 

Total 

Percent¬ 
age of 
produc¬ 
tion 


1,000 


2,000 


1,000 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



acres 

Bus. 

bm. 

Cis. 

doUs. 

Dolls. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Berce'ot 

4S49_— 



100,486 




66 


7,536 

2,913 

6,701 

57 

1859-... 



m, 105 




90 

82 

17', 213 

M,493 

? 12,720 

7.3 

1866—. 

15,424 

9.9 

152,000 

152.7 

232,110 

15 05 

219 


12,647 

3,093 

10,828 

7.1 

1867—. 

18,322 

1L6 

212,441 

146.2 

308,387 

1088 

198 

145 

26,323 

2,014 

24,650 

11.6 

1868—. 

18,460 

12.1 

224,037 

loas 

243,033 

13.17 

134 

123 

29,717 

1,830 

28,314 

12:6 

1869— 



287, 746 










1869.... 

19,181 

13.6 

260,147 

_ _ 

76.5 

199,025 

10.38 

98 

84 

53,901 

1,286 

63,126 

20.4 

1870—! 

18,993 

12.4 

235,885 

94.4 

222,767 

11.73 

116 

84 

52, 574 

867 

52,195 

22.1 

1871— 

19,944 

11.6 

230,722 

114.5 

264,076 

13.24 

124 

109 

3^998 

2,411 

37,587 

16.3 

1872— 

20,858 

12.0 

249,997 

111.4 

278,522 

13,85 

121 

111 

52,015 

1,841 

60,706 

20.3 

1873_ 

22,172 

02.7 

281,255 

106.9 

300,670 

13.56 

116 

103 

91,510 

2,117 

90,418 

32.1 

1874— 

24,967 

12.3 

308,103 

86.3 

265,881 

10.65 

95 

98 

72,913 

, 368 

72,845 

23.6 

1875— 

26,382 

11.1 

292,136 

89.5 

261,397 

9.91 

106 

86 

74,751 

1,664 

74,508 

25.5 

1870— 

27,627 

10.5 

289,356 

97.0 

280,743 

10.16 

122 

92 

67,044 

366 

57,148 

19.8 

1877— 

26,278 

03.9! 

364,194] 

105.7 

385,089 

14.65 

lU 

121 

92,142 

1,391 

92,028 

25.3 

1878.... 

32,109 

13.1 

420,122 

77.6 

325,814 

X0.15 

90 

95 

150,503 

2,074 

150,263 

36.8 

1879_ 

S5,4SO 

IS.O 

459,485 










1879— 

35,430 

14.1 

499,893i 

110.6 

552,884 

15.60 

110 

99 

181,807 

1 487 

181,951 

1 36.4 

1880—! 

37,987 

13.1 

498,550] 

95.1 

474,202 

12.48 

100 

105 

188,308 

212 

188,250 

37.8 

1881—; 

37,709 

10.2 

383,280 

119,2 

456,880 

12.12 

128 

115 

123,371 

j 867 

123,211 

32.1 

1882—! 

37,067 

13.6 

504,185 

8a 4 

445,602 

12.02 

105 

118 

150,113 

1,088 

150,000 

29.8 

1883— 

36,456 

11.6: 

421,086 

91.1 

383,649 

10.52 

93 

102 

113,822 

33 

113,892 

27.0 

1884— 

39,476 

13.0 

512,7651 

64.5 

330^862 

8.38 

79 

83 

135,232 

' 213 

135,301 

26.4 

1885— 

34,189 

10.4 

357,112 

77.1 

275,320 

8.05 

81 

88 

96,611 

389 

90, 569 

27.0 

1886— 

36,806 

12.4 

457,218 

687 

314,226 

8.54 

77 

76 

156,086 

283 

156, 760 

34.3 

1837.... 

37,642 

IZl 

456,329 

68.1 

310, 613 

8 25 

75 

75 

122,616 

596 

122,524 

26.8 

1888..,. 

37,330 

11.1 

415,868 

92.6 

! 385,248 

10.32 

96 

88 

90,944 

136 

91, 030 

21.9 

1889—.. 

33,SS0 

iS.9 

46S, 374 










1889.... 

33,5S0 

12.9 

434,383 

69.5 

301,869 

8.99 

81 

86 

112,488 

163 

112,607 

25.9 

1890-.,- 

34,048 

11.1 

^ 378,097 

83.3 

315,112 

9.25 

97 

89 

109,017 

586 

109,054 

28,8 

1891,... 

37,826 

1L5 

584,504 

83.4 

487,403 

12.89 

89 

96 

229,465 

2,463 

228,841 

I 39.2 


s Based on price received by producers Dec. 1. 

* Spring wheat prices compiled as follows: 1839-1870, from Chicago newspapers, quoted; 1S39-1849, 
siting wheat, contract grade; 1869, standard spring, contract grade; 1866-1870, Ko. 1 spring, contract 
grade; 1871-1884, annual reports of Chicago Board of Trade, quoted as No. 2 spring, contract grade; 18S5- 
1896, Bartel’s Red Book, quoted as No. 2 spring; January, 1897-June, 1904, Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, 
average of daily ranges; quotations used; January-October, 1897, No. 3 spring; November, 1897-June, 
1898, No. 3 spring, hard varieties; July, 1898-Jud8, 1904, No. 1 spring; from February, 1897 "‘free on board ” 
was used when available; July, 1904-Deeember, 1918, Bartel's Red Book, average of daily ranges, quoted 
as No, 1 northern. Subsequently from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and are averages of the daily 
cash price per bushel weighted by car-lot sales. 

spriecs, 1839-1898, are from the Pnce Current Grain Reporter 1924 Yearbookj p. 4, and are average cash 
prices for calendar years; subsequently from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletm and are averages of the 
daily cash price per bushel w'eighted by car-lot sales. 

* 1849, 1859, 1866-1917, compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1918, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1919-1926, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, June issues, and January and June issues, 1927. Wheat flour converted to terms of 
grain on the following basis: 1849,1859, 1S66-1S79, 1 barrel is the product of 5 bushels of grain; 1880-1908, 
4.75; 1909-1917, 4,7; 1918-1919, 4.6; 1920, 4.6 bushels of grain; and 1921-1927, 1 baiTel is the product of 4.7 
bushels of grain. Bread and biscuit, when the quantity has been stated in kegs and boxes m the original 
returns, they have been converted to barrels on the basis of 3 kegs or 4 boxes to 1 barrel and Z}i kegs and 
boxes combined to 1 barrel. 

6 Includes flour milled from imported wheat. 

® Total exports (domestic plus foreign) minus total imports. 

f Imports of flour estimated. 
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Table 1,— Wheat: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc., United States, 1849, 
1859, me-rnr—CoTiimmd 









Spring 

wheat, 

No. 2 
red 

winter 

Foreign trade, including flour, 
year beginning July 1 

Year 

Acre- 

age 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

Produc¬ 

tion 

: 

Price 

per 

bushel 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

price 

per 

bushel 

wheat, 

price 

per 



Net exports 

yield 

per 

acre 

received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec, I 

per 

acre 

at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
July 1 

bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Julyl 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Total 

Percent¬ 
age of • 
produc¬ 
tion 


tm 


i/m 


1,000 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



urns 

Bm, 

bus. 

€ts. 

doUs. 

Dolls. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Peremt 


39,552 

13.3 

527,987 

62.2 

328,331 

8.30 

73 

78 

196,068 

968 

195,672 

: 37. i 

189a—. 

37,934 

11.3 

427,653 
516,485 

53.5 

2^, 599 

6.08 

60 

68 

108,498 

1,183 

167, 531 

39.2 

1894.,.. 

39.425 

13,1 

48.9 

252,709 

6.41 

57 

57 

148,630 

1,439 

147,740 

2S.6 

1895.... 

4Q.S^8 

> 13.9 

569,456 
544,193 

5a3 

286,539 

7.01 


62 

130,099 

2,117 

130,345 

23.9 

m— . 

43,916 

12.4 

71.7 

390,346 

$.89 

70 

67 

148,767 

1,546 

148,725 

27.3 

1897.... 

46,046 

13.3 

610; 254 

8(X9 

4^,683 

10.72 

91 

86 

221,143 

2,060 

220,965 

36.2 

1898.. .. 

1899.. .. 

51,007 
52, m 
5^ 589 

15.1 
It 5 

773,163 

65S,5Si 

636,051 

68,2 

449,022 

8.80 

71 

90 

227,240 

1,875 

227,300 

29.4 

1899.... 

12.1 

sac 

372,982 

7.QB 

1^ 

8 72 

190,772 

320 

190,749 

30.6 

1900.... 

51,387 

11.7 

602,708 

62.0 

373,578 

7.27 

75 

76 

220,653 

603 

220,723 

36.6 

leOL... 

52,473 

; 15.0 

788,638 

62.6 

493,766 

9.41 

74 

72 

239,212 

121 

239,137 

30.3 

1902.... 

49,649 

14.6 

724,808 

63.0 

456,851 

9.20 

f 77 

75 

207,835 

1,080 

‘ 208,016 

28.7 

1903.... 

61,632 

12.0 

661^,923 

69.5 

461,439 

8.94 

90 

S3 

124,977 

229 

124,926 

18.8 

1904-.. 

47,825 

12.5 

m, 911 

92.4 

551,788 

11.54 

114 

9 100 

46,319 

3,^ 

43,612 

7.3 

1905.... 

49,389 

14.7 

726,819 

74.6 

542,543 

10.99 

89 

888 

101,089 

273 

%S49 

130 

1906—- 

47,800 

16.8 

: 756,775 

66.2 

501,316 

1049 

84 

77 

160,597 

602 

160,694 

119 

1907.— 

46,116 
45,970 

44,262 

14.1 

637,981 

86.5 

56^074 

12.24 

; 107 

90 

166,625 

530 

166,304 

26.1 

1908.... 

1909.— 

i 14,0 
15, A 
15.8 

644,656 
683,373 

92,2 

594,128 

12.93 

116 

96 

116,373 

475 

115,901 

_ 

lao 

1969—. 

700,434 

■"’"'98.1 

689,108 

15.57 

114 

110 

89,173 

’“”845 

- 88,465 

lae 

1910.— 

46,681 

13.9 

, 635,121 

88,3 

^^l,051 

12.28 

107 

102 

71,338 

1,175 

70,164 

78,447 

ILO 

19U—- 

49,543 

12,5 

621,338 

87.4 

543,063 

10.96 

IIQ 

90 

$1,801 

3,446 

12.6 

m.... 

45,814 

15.9 

730,267 

7ao 

1 555,^0 

12.12 

94 

103 

^ 145,159 

1,304 

143,938 

19.7 

im— 

60,184 

; 15.2 

763,380 

73.9 

i 610,122 

12.16 

93 

88 

, 147,955 

2,402 

146,306 

19.2 

19H,— 1 

53,541 

16.6 

891,017 

986 

878680 

16.41 

! 132 

108 

! 335i 702 

728 

335,162 

37.6 

1915....’ 

60,469 

^ 17.0 

1,025,801 

91.9 

942,303 

15.58 

120 

113 

246,221 

7,254 

239,591 

23.4 

. 

52; 316 

12.2 

636,318 

160.3 

1,019,968 

19.50 

196 

168 

205,962 

24,960 

181,067 

28.5 

1917.... 

45,089 

14,1 

t536,655 

200.8 

1,278,112 

28.35 

227 

225 

132, 579 

31,215 

102,775 

161 

1918.— 

1919-..- 

59.181 
73,090 
75,694 

15.6 
It 9 

021,438 
; 945,1(09 
967,979 

204.2 

1,881,82b 

31,80 

234 

222 

; 287,402 

11,289 

276,615 

30.0 

1919.... 

12.8 

214.9 

2,080,056 

27.48 

276 

224 

222,030 

5,511 

216,671 

22.4 

1920—. 

61,143 

■ 13.6 

; 833,027 

143.7 

1,197,263 

19.58 

198 

223 

369,313 

67,682 

312,625 

37. S 

1921— 

63,696 

. 12.8 

814,905 

92.6 

764,834 

11.85 

136 

125 

1 282,566 

17,376 

266,590 

32.6 

1922...- 

62,317 

13,9 

867,598 

loo.? 

873,412 

14.02 

122 

114 

1224,900 

20,031 

205,079 

236 

1923—. 

1924.— 

59,659 
50, m 
52,636 

13.4 
i 15.7 
16.6 

797,394 
800,877 
864,428 

92.3 

736,006 

12.34 

119 

102 

: 169,880 

28,079 

131,892 

16.5 

1924.— 

129.9 

1,123,086 

21.38 

165 

158 

260,803 

6,^1! 

264,695 

‘ 29.6 

1925.— 

52,266 

' 12.9 

676,429 

141.6 

9S7,907 

18.33 

166 

164 

108, C^5 

IS, era 

92,669 

13.7 

1926.... 
192710- 

66,337 
68,683 

14.8 

14.9 

8.31,040 
871,091 

119.8 

111.8 

996,954 

974,694 

17.(58 

16.01 

140 

138 

219,160 

}3,2fi4! 

.i 

205,994 

24.8 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
figures are census returus, 

«Weighted average for XI months. ® Weighted average for 10 months. w Preliminary. 
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Table 2. — Wheat: Acreage and pToductioUj ly States^ anerage 1921-1925, annual 

1925-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

m 

19271 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine. 

6 

7 

6 

4 

143 

196 

120 

72 

Vermont.. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

71 

42 

40 

20 

New York. 

395 

308 

279 

301 

7,675 

5,998 

4,887 

6,291 

New Jersey. 

68 

56 

60 

60 

1,347 

1,176 

1,320 

1,380 

Pennsylvania... 

1,250 

1,125 

1,177 

1,098 

22,831 

22,600 

23, 533 

20,301 

Ohio. 

2,157 

1,616 

1,795 

1,615 

33,218 

24,30-1 

40,3S4 

29,068 

Indiana. 

1,913 

1,772 

1,703 

1,790 

28,408 

26,700 

34,048 

27,749 

Illinois. 

2,847 

2,290 

2,283 

2,509 

47,926 

36,880 

41,034 

34,844 

Michigan. 

928 

856 

984 

897 

16,086 

14,557 

17,998 

19,270 

Wisconsin. 

148 

113 

128 

145 

2,568 

2,267 

2,599 

3,142 

Minnesota. 

2,036 

2,263 

1,929 

1,808 

28,346 

30,269 

24,811 

21,397 

Iowa.* 

571 

388 

378 

466 

11,080 

0,303 

8,078 

8,711 

Missouri. 

2,490 

1,704 

1,403 

1,568 

30,893 

22,515 

21,474 

15,700 

North Dakota.' 

9,247 

9,605 

9,653 

9,846 

104,921 

112,378 

77,081 

124,970 

South Dakota. 

2,763 

2.701 

1,917 

3,092 

32,100 

31,835 

11,611 

46,193 

Nebraska. 

3,411 

2,676 

3,077 i 

3,630 

48,754 

34,150 

40,085 

73,826 

Kansas. 

9,405 

8,601 

10,147 

9,946 

114,542 

77,388 

150,084 

111, 327 

Delaware.i 

106 

102 

103 

98 

1,728 

1,887 

2,000 

1,862 

Maryland. 

553 

495 

520 

525 

9,522 

10,395 

11,960 

1 9,188 

Virginia... 

755 

630 

687 

687 

9,442 

8,946 

1 11,336 

' 8 381 

West Virginia. 

195 

134 

147 

135 

2,449 

1,809 

2,352 

1,796 

North Carolina. 

613 

406 

447 

483 

5,074 

4,466 

6,303 

5,168 

South Carolina. 

112 

46 

50 

80 

1,135 

500 

800 

^ 880 

Georgia. 

138 

99 

104 

125 

1,294 

1,040 

1 560 

1 IRA 

Kentucky. 

467 

230 

258 

322 

6,357 

3,220 

A 773 

A; iau 

3,059 

Tennessee. 

! 408 

367 

440 

528 

4,269 

4,588 

7,920 

3,696 

Alabama... 

14 

7 

7 

7 

143 

77 

94 

74 

Mississippi. 

5 

6 

4 

6 

71 

90 

68 

102 

Arkansas. 

63 

30 

30 

28 

702 

390 

405 

322 

Oklahoma. 

3,507 

3,316 

4,214 

3,708 

40,552 

27,191 

73,745 

33,372 

Texas. 

1,415 

819 

1,802 

1,850 

15,795 

6,552 

32,796 

17,945 


3,204 

3,250 

3,570 

3,827 

44,134 

36 021 

44 744 

79 7A9 

Idaho. 

i 1,010 

926 

1,045 

1,171 

24,689 

261042 

24;633 

tUf (VA 

32,374 

Wyoming. 

169 

155 

198 

226 

2,694 

2,720 

3,714 

4,412 

Colorado.^.. 

1,452 

1,156 

1,463 

1,564 

19,492 

14,662 

18,462 

21>997 

New Mexico. 

147 

80 

249 

55 

1,763 

492 

5,653 

670 

Arizona. 

39 

32 

I 38 

i ^ 

923 

736 

950 

1,460 

Utah. 

255 

233 

S 237 

‘ 242 

5,591 

6,094 

5,506 

6,678 

Nevada. 

18 

15 

i 

- 19 

464 

450 

408 

484 

Washington. 

2,281 

2,072 

! 2,107 

' 2,186 

43,639 

40,251 

40,901 

53,344 

Oregon. 

1,028 

964 

i 1,026 

i 1,065 

20,931 

18,893 

18,706 

26,782 

California. 

599 

603 

653 

812 

11,386 

11,457 

12,015 

13,642 

United States,- 

58,092 

52,255 

' 50,337 

58,583 

804,151 

676,429 

831,040 

871,691 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board* 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 3 .—Wheats winter and spring: Acreage and production, hy States, average 
1921-1925, annual 1925-1927 

WINTER 



i Acreage 

Production 

State 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

New York_ 

1,000 

1 acres 
380 

1,000 

acres 

300 

1,000 

acres 

270 

1,000 

acres 

289 

1,000 

hashels 

7,436 

1,000 
hush els 

5 ,850 

1,176 
22,500 
24,180 
25, 636 
35,680 
14,467 

1,007 

3,060 
, 5,871 

1,000 

bushels 

4,725 

1,320 
23,400 
40,252 

i,m 

bushels 

6,069 

1,380 

New Jersey_ 

68 

56 

60 

60 

L347 

Pennsylvania_ 

1,242 

2,144 

1,909 

1,125 

1,612 

1,170 
1,789 
1,697 
2,163 
979 

1,090 

1,610 

22, 710 
33,021 
28,350 
46.127 

20,165 
28,980 
27,621 
30,956 
19,155 
1,716 
3,317 
8,075 
15,580 
1,890 

Ohio .r _ 

Indiana_ 

1^768 

1 ', 782 

33 ; 940 
38,934 
17,916 

1,339 
2,555 
7,524 
21,282 

Illinois_ 

2 ; 735 
915 

2,230 
! 851 

2,293 

891 

Michigan_ 

15,928 

I 1,453 

Wisconsin_ 


* 53 

65 

73 

Minnesota_ 

121 

170 

146 

155 

2 ', 181 

Iowa_ 

525 

358 

342 

425 

10 ; 477 

Missouri_ 

2,484 

101 

1,696 

125 

1,391 

75 

1 1,558 

105 

30,804 

1 22,387 

1,438 
31,661 

'South Dakota_ 

1,418 

638 

Nebraska_ 

3,177 
9,393 
106 

2,493 
8, 592 

2,881 
10,139 
103 

3,457 

46,097 
114,435 
1,728 
9,522 
9,442 

37,165 

70,868 
111,283 
1,862 
9,188 


9,936 

98 

77, 328 

1,887 
10, 395 

150' 057 

Delaware_ 

102 

2,060 
11,960 
11,330 

Maryland_ 

553 

495 

520 

525 

Virginia__ 

755 

630 

687 

687 

8,946 

8,381 
1, 796 

West Virgmia_ 

195 

134 

147 

135 

2,449 ; 
5,074 1 

1,809 

2 ; 352 
6,303 
800 

North Carolina_ 

513 

406 

447 

483 

4,466 

5 ; 168 
880 

South Carolina_ 

112 

46 

50 

80 

1,135 ! 

606 

Georgia_ 

138 

99 

104 

125 

1,294 ' 
5,357 
4,269 
143 

1,040 

1,660 
4,773 
7,920 
94 

1,150 

3,059 

3,696 

Kentucky_ 

467 i 

230 

258 

322 

3,220 

Tennessee_ 

408 

367 

440 

628 

4,588 

Alabama_ 

14 

7 

7 

7 

77 1 

74 

Mississippi.. 

5 

5 

4 

6 

71 

90 j 

68 ; 

102 

Arkansas_ 

63 

30 

30 

28 

702 

390 ’ 

405 1 

322 

Oklahoma.. 

3, 507 
1,415 

3,316 

819* 

4,214 

1,802 

521 

3,708 

1,850 

625 

40, 552 
15, 796 
8,416 
9,607 
419 

27,191 
6,652 

73,745 
32,796 
7,294 i 

33,372 
17,945 
13,750 
12,274 
972 

Texas.. 

Montana_ 

532 

224 

3,248 1 
10,962 1 

Idaho_-_ 

419 

406 

447 

601 

10,281 
864 1 

Wyoming_! 

26 1 

35 

48 

54 

660 ! 

Colorado_- 

1,137 
99 

896 

1,207 

212 

1,231 ; 
25 

14.342 

10, 752 

14,484 
4,870 
950 

16,003 

150 

New Mexico.. 

52 

1,094 1 
923 

156 

Arizona.--_ 

39 

32 

38 

58 ' 

736 

1,450 

2,888 

120 

Utah.-.. 

147 

145 

149 

152 

2,623 

3,190 
104 

3,129 
120 

Nevada_ 

3 

4 

5 

5 

75 

Washington_ 

1,179 

372 

847 

1,203 

900 

26,545 
15,843 

9,821 

19,481 
16,720 

33,684 
23,400 
13,642 

Oregon_ 

735 

350 

880 

7, 350 

California_ 

699 

603 

653 

812 

11,386 

11,457 

12,015 


United States.. 

38,434 

31,234 

36,987 

37,872 

550, 593 

401, 734 

627,433 

562,384 


SPRING 3 


Maine_ 

6 

7 

6 

4 

143 

196 

120 

72 

Vermont. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

71 

42 

40 

20 

New York. 

15 

8 

9 

12 

239 

148 

162 

222 

Pennsylvania_ 

3 13 


7 

8 

3 202 


133 

136 

Ohio-I. 

12 

4 

6 

5 

197 

124 

132 

88 

Indiana. 

4 

4 

6 

8 

58 

64 

108 

128 

Illinois..- 

112 

60 

120 

216 

1, 799 

1,200 

2,100 

3,888 

Michigan. 

13 

5 

5 

6 

'158 

90 

82 

114 

Wisconsin. 

72 

60 

63 

72 

1,115 

1,200 

1,260 

1,426 

Minnesota. 

1,915 

2,093 

1,783 

1,653 

26,165 

27,209 

22,256 

18,030 

Iowa. 

47 

30 

36 

41 

603 

432 

554 

636 

Missouri.... 

6 

S 

12 

10 

88 

128 

192 

120 

North Dakota. 

9,247 

9,605 

9,663 

9,846 

104,921 

112,378 

77,081 

124,970 

South Dakota. 

2,062 

2,576 

1,842 

2,987 

30,682 

30,397 

10,973 

44,303 

Nebraska. 

234 

183 

196 

173 

2,657 

2,489 

2,920 

2,958 

Kansas. 

13 

9 

8 

10 

107 

60 

27 

44 

Montana. 

2,672 

3,026 

3,049 

3,202 

3^718 

; 31,773 

, 37,450 

65,952 

Idaho..— 

592 

520 

598 

670 

15,082 

15,080 

' 14,352 

20,100 

Wyoming. 

143 

120 1 

150 

172 

2,274 

2,160 

2,850 

3,440 

Colorado... 

316 

260 

266 

333 

6,150 

3,900 

3,968 

6,994 

New Mexico. 

48 

28 

37 

30 

669 

336 

777 

420 

Utah. 

108 

88 

88 

90 

2,968 

2,904 

2,376 

2,790 

Nevada. 

15 

11 

12 

14 

389 

352 

288 

364 

Washington. 

1,102 

1,700 

1,260 

983 

17,094 

30,430 

21,420 

19,660 

Oregon. 

293 

614 

146 

165 

5,080 

11, 543 

1,986 

3,382 

United States.. 

19,668 

21,021 

19,350 

20,711 

253,558 

274,695 

203,607 

319,307 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

1 Preliminary. * Including durum. ® Three-year average. 
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Table 4.— YiM per acre and eMimeUed price per hushel, December ly 
StateSy average 1914-1920^ 1921-1926, annual 1923-1927 



1 Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

State 

Ay., 

Av., 






, Av., 

Av., 







1014- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1920 

1925 






1920 

1926 







Bush, 

BifSfh. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bu^. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Maine. 

22.7 

214 

26.0 

26.0 

28.0 

20.0 

l&O 

190 

161 

118 

1 170 

m 

175 

175 

Vermont—. 

23.0 

106 

21.0 

2L0 

21.0 

1 20.0 

mo 

181 

142 

i 140 

162 

150 

132 

140 

Nftw YnrTfr. _ 

21.5 

104 

20.2 

18,7 

19.5 

17.5 

mo 

. 170 

126 

, no 

144 

152 

132 

125 

New Jersey . 

IS. 3 

19.7 

20.0 

3SLS 

210 

22.0 

23.0 

■ 176 

127 

' UQ 

. 157 

143 

132 

1:25 

Penasylvatua. 

17.7 

18.3 

19.0 

16.5 

20.0 

; mo 

18.5 

168 

121 

lOO 

144 

147 

129 

127 

OMo-- 

lao 

15.5 

18.2 

: 18.0 

15.0 

; 22.6 

1S.0 

167 

125 

99 

145 

158 

127 

125 

Indiana. 

16.1 

14.9 

16.5 

17.0 

14.5 

20.0 

15.5 

166 

123 

98 

142 

155 

124 

12i 

Blmois. 

17.4 

107 

, 18.0 

16.1 

16.1 

18.0 

13.9 

164 

117 

94 

136 

150 

122 

120 

Miciiigan.^. 

17.8 

17.5 

17.0 

24.0 

17.0 

18 3 

2L5 

166 

122 

96 

138 

156 

122 

120 

Tlfflsconsin. 

10.2 

18.2 

16.6 

24.0 

20.1 

20.3 

21.7 

162 

112 

' 98 

128 

136 

126 

117 

Minnesota,.,.. 

ia3 

113 

12.7 

22.1 

13.4 

12.9 

11.8 

163 

112 

95 

130 

137 

123 

no 

Trrarft 

lao 

19.1 

18.5 

20,2 

16.2 

21.4 

18,7 

154 

108 

' 89 

127 

136 

120 

117 

Missouri. 

laa 

12 6 

13.0 

13.3 

13.2 

I&3 

mo 

161 

117 

97 

133 

150 

124 

122 

North Dakota-. 

las 

1L6 

' 7.4 

15.7 

11.7 

8.0 

12.7 

159 

104 

86 

, 126 

131 

117 

: 104 

South Dakota . 

11,9 

117 

9.6 

14.6 

11. S 

6.1 

14.9 

154 

103 

SI 

125 

128 

118 

IQ6 

Nebraska. 

16.0 

112 

9.9 

13.1 

12.8 

13.01 

20.3 

152i 

105 

83 

122 

140 

117 

109 

Kansas. 

14,4 

12,0 

10.1 

16.3 

9.0 

14.8 

11.2 

156 

112 

91 

128 

148 

119 

117 

Delaware. 

15.6 

16.4 

18.0 

17.8 

13.5 

20.0 

19.0 

171 

119 

100 

144 

145 

130 

125 

Maryland. 

16.7 

17.3 

19.2, 

15.81 

21.0 

23.0 

17.5 

170 

122 

lOO 

145 

151 

130 

. 127 

Virginia. 

12 9 

12.6 

13.3j 

13.4! 

1A2 

16.5 

12 2 

174 

131 

IIQ 

1 148 

161 

131 

1 132 

West Virginia _ 

14.1 

12 7 

13.0 

13.0 

las 

16.0 

13.3 

175 

132 

116 

1 147 

158 

135 

1 137 

North Caroima.' 

10.0 

101| 

11.1 

12.0 

11.0 

14.1 

10.7 

189 

148 

128 

160 

171 

143 

. 145 

South Carolina.i 

10. S 

104 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

16.0 

n.o 

219 

175 

154 

[ 170 

186 

155 

[ 152 

Georgia. 

10.5 

05 

9.2 

! 9.5 

! 10.5 

15.0 

9.2 

215 

165 

147 

169| 

182 

150 

155 

Kentucky-. 

11.9 

11.6 

: 12.4 

10.3 

14.0 

18.5 

9.5 

1 172 

129 

108 

143 ! 

160 

, 133 

135 

Tennessee... 

10.5 

10.5 

10.2 

10.5 

12.5 

l&O 

7.0 

, 176 

134 

' 115 

; 147! 

166 

136 

' 139 

Alabama... 

10.3 

105 

10.0 

ICLO 

11.0 

13.4 

me 

204 

; 156 

130 

162! 

175 

160 

' 165 

Mississiupi __ 

14. S 

113 

. 15.0 

12.4 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

203 

' 139 

UQ 

160 

160 

129 


ArkflJiRa? _ _ _ 

11.5 

11,6 

11.0 

11.5 

13.0 

13.5 

11.5 

166 

i 119 

108 

133 

150 

128 

12 s 

Gklahoma, . 

13.5 

11.4 

li.G 

16.0 

8.2 

17.5 

9.0 

. 155 

: no 

93 

124 

147 

118 

120 

Texas.-. 

lao 

ILO 

10,5 

I8.fi 

8.0 

18.2 

9.7 

168 

119 

' 103 

129 

155 

, 120 

121 

Montana... 

1A6 

13,7 

1 14.6 

16.4 

10.8 

12.5 

20,8 

154 

m 

82 

, 134 

139 

112 

9S 

Tfiahfk 

229 

2^.3 

28.6 

19.4 

28.1 

23.6 

27.6 

146 

120 

8G 

131 

125 

106 

98 

Wymning,. 

21,7 

10 0 

15,9 

15.2 

17.5 

18.8 

m5 

160 

95 

8Q 

’ 111 

124 

107 

94 

Colorado... 

i 19.2 

13,4 

13.0 

14.4 

12.7 

12.6 

111 

149 

: 100 

83 

118 

136 

107 

1 104 

New Mexico. 

^ ISS 

109 

32,0 

14.2 

a2 

22.7 

10.4 

156 

' 122 

108 

; 125 

150 

no 

119 

AEi?opa_ __ 

: 26.4 

23,4 

26.0 

21.0 

23,9 

25.0 

2&.0 

190 

139 

140 

, 141 

175 

130 

135 

XTtSi ... 

i 209 

2L8 

24,1 

1 ja.5 

26.2 

; 23.2 

23.5 

150 

' 103 

91 

130 

130 

105 

102 

Nevada. 

^ 204 

25.6 

25.4 

22.6 

3a4 

> 24-Q 

. 25.5 

159 

132 

, 115 

150 

146 

116 

126 

Washington . 

^ 104 

: 18.9 

25.0 

iA3 

19.4 

1 mi 

214 

152 

107 

; 85 

. 130 

130 

116 

108 

Oregon_ 

19.3 

2Q.2 

24.1 

16.5 

19.6 

ia2 

25.1 

151 

i 89 

, 88 

129 

136 

im 

112 

California. 

16.2 

18.4 

21.6 

15.0 

19.0 

18.4 

16.8 

164 

126 

108 

154 

148 

130 

118 

United States- 

116 

13.9j 

“1 

16.5 

12.9 

14.8 

. 14.9|159.2! 

111.4 

92.3 

129.9 

141.6 

n9.sjin.8 


Bureau of Agricultural Econoiaij^* Estimates of tlie crop-reporting board. 
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Table 6. — Winie/r and spring wheat; Acreage sown and harvested, prodncHon, and 
farm value, United States, 1910-1927 





Winter wheat 





Spring wheat 


Year 

-Acreage 
sown in 
pre¬ 
ceding 
M 

Acreage 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
leeeived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Deo. 1 

Total 
farm 
value 
Bee. 1 

Acreage 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Bec.l 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

1910. 

im 

acres 

uooo 

acres 

Bush. 

UOOO 

bushels 

Cevis 

UOOO 

dollars 

1,000 

acres 

Bush. 

UOOO 

bushels 

Cents 

UOOO 

dollars 

31,659 

27,329 

15.9 

434,142 

88.1 

382,318 

18,352 

11.0 

200,979 

88.9 

178,733 


32,648 

29,102 
26,571 1 

14.8 

430,656 

88.0 

379,151 

20,381 

9.4 

190,682 

86.0 

163,912 
231,708 

1912.... 

33,229 

16.1 

399,919 

80.9 

323,572 

19,243 

17.2 

330,348 

70.1 

1913.... 

33,274 

31,699 1 

16.5 

523,561 

82,9 

433,995 

18,485 

13.0 

239,819 

73.4 

176,127 

1914.... 

37,158 

36,008 1 

19.0 

684,990 

98.6 

675,623 
638,149 

17, 533 

11.8 

206,027 

98,6 

203,057 

1915-...! 

42,431 

41,308 

16.3 

673,947 

94.7 

19,161 1 

18.4 

35i;854 

86.4 

304,154 

1916.... 

39,^6 

34,709 

13.8 1 

480,653 

412,901 

162.7 

781,906 

17,607 

8.8 

155,765 

152.8 

238,062 

1917....! 

38,369 

27,257 

15.1 

202.8 

837,237 

17,832 

12.5 

223,754 

197.0 

440,875 

1918.... 

43,126 

37,130 

15.2 

565,099 

206.3 

1,166,995 

22,051 

16.2 

356,339 

200.9 

715,831 

1919.... 

51,483 

50,494 

15.1 

760,377 

210.5 

1,600,805 

25, 200 

8.2 

207,602 

230.9 

479,251 

1920.— 

44,861 

40,016 

15.3 

610,597 

148.6 

907,291 

571,044 

21,127 

10.5 1 

222,430 

130.4 

289,972 

1921.... 

45,625 

43,414 

13.8 

600,316 

95.1 

20 , 282 i 

10.6 

214,589 

85.6 

18.3,790 

1922..., 

47,930 

42,358 

13.8 

586,878 

104.7 

614,399 

19,959 ^ 

14.1 

280,720 

92.3 

259,013 

1923.... 

46,091 

39,508 

14.5 

571,777 

592,259 

95.1 

543,530 

20,151 , 

11.2 

225,617 

85.3 

192,476 

1924.... 

38,916 

35,656 

16.6 

131.6 

779,548 

16,879 

16.1 

272,169 

126.2 i 

343,538 

1925.... 

39,848 

31,234 

1 12.9 

401,734 

147.9 

594,289 

760,406 

21,021 

13.1 

274,695 i 

132.4 ; 

363,618 

1926.... 

39,887 

36,987 

17.0 

627,433 

552,384 

121.2 

19,360 

10.5 

203,607 

115.7 : 

235,548 

1927 1... 

43,465 

37,872 

14.6 

116.8 

645,091 

20,711 

15.4 

319,307 

103.2 1 

329,603 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

I Preliminary. 

Table 6. —Durum wheats Acreage harvested^ yield per acrcj and production, hu 

States, 1917-1927 


Year 


oiaie auu items 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19272 

Minnesota: 












Acreage harvested..1,000 acres.. 

100 

123 

125 

115 

147 

248 

225 

126 

146 

191; 

268 

Average yield per acre...bush.. 

15.5 

20.0 

11.0 

12.0 

11,9 

16.0 

12.7 

21.6 

16.2 

14. Q 

13.2 

Production.1,000 bush.. 

North Dakota: 

1,557 

2,460 

1,485 

1,383 

1,754 

8,960 

2,858 

2,709: 

2,219 

2,674 

3,538 

Acreage harvested. .1,000 acres.. 

1,574 

2,204 

2,749 

3,210 

3,783 

4,026! 

3,667 

2,767 

3,170 

3,8M 

3,994 

Average yield per acre...bush.. 

9.0 

14.0 

7.0 

10 .5| 

9.7 

15.0 

9.1 

16.3 

14.6 

9.5 

1 14.0 

Production.1,000 bush.. 

14,168 

30,856 21,720 

33,702: 

36,741 

60,397 

33,370 

44,939 

46,282 

36,138 

j55,916 

1 

South Dakota: 




Acreage harvested.. 1,000 acres.. 

573 

636 

699i 

716; 

961 

1,239 

1,276 

805 

900 

765 

1 994 

Average yield per acre...bush.. 

15.6 

19.5 

0.8 

12.4 

11.0 

15.5 

12.0 

16.4 

13.9 

6.6 

16.5 

Production.1,000 bush.. 

Montana; 

8,941 

12,403 

6,848 

8,884 

10,570! 

19,206 

15,300 

13,321 

12,510 

; 5,049 

16,401 

Acreage harvested.. 1,000 aereS- 

140 

350 

209 

368! 

380 

279 

128 

78 

64 

‘ 14 

IS 

Average yield per acre...bush.. 

9.0 

12.9 

4.5 

11.5 

11.2 

14.7 

10.2 

18.0 

10.0 

8.6 

20.0 

Production.1,000 bush.. 

1,343 

4,516 

943 

4,231 

4,259 

4,106 

1,306 

1,404 

640 

120 

300 

Total, 4 States: 






Acreage harvested.. 1,000 acres.. 

2,397 

‘ 3,313 

3,782 

4,409 

5,276 

5,792 

5,295 

3,826 

4,280 

4,774 

5,271 

Average yield per acre.. .bush.. 

10.9 

1 15.2 

8.2i 

10.9 

10.1 

15.1 

10.0 

16.3 

14.4 

9.3 

14.4 

Production.1,000 bush.. 

26,009 

S0,235|30,996, 

48,200 

53,324 

87,669 

52,834 

62,373 

61,851 

48,981 

76,155 


Buieau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board, 

i Included in spring wheat in Table 3. ^ Preliminary. 
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Table 7, — Wheat: Condition on 1st of months 1909-1927 




Winter wheat 



Spring wheat 


Ail wheat 

Year 

Dec. 1 












pre¬ 

vious 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

June 1 

Julyl 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

June 1 

July 1 


p. a. 

P.ct 

; p,ct. 

P.d, 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1909. 

85.3 

82.2 

\ 83.6 

80.7 

82.4 

95.2 

92.7 

91.6 

88.6 

86.6 

86.6 

1910. 

95.8 

80.8 

82,1 

80.0 

81.5 

92.8 

61.6 

61.0 

63.1 

85.2 

73,6 

1911. 

82.6 

83.3 

1 86.1 

80.4 

76.8 

94.6 

73.8 

69.8 

66.7 

86.4 

75.7 

1912. 

86.6 

80.6 

79.7 

74.3 

73.3 

95.8 

89.3 

90.4 

90.8 

83.5 

80.1 

1913. 

93.2 

91.6 

91,9 

83.5 

81.6 

93.5 

73.8 

74.1 

75.3 

87.2 

78.6 

1914. 

97.2 

95.6 

96.0 

92.7 

94.1 

95.5 

92.1 

75.5 

68.0 

93.6 

93.5 

1915. 

88,3 

88.8 

92.9 

85.8 

84.4 

94.9 

93,3 

93.4 

94.6 

88.2 

87.0 

1916. 

87,7 

78.3 

82.4 

73.2 

75.7 

88.2 

89.0 

63-4 

48.6 

77.7 

79.9 

1917. 

85.7 

63.4 

73.2 

70.9 

75.9 

91.6 

83.6 

68.7 

71.2 

78.5 

78.9 

1918. 

76.3 

78.6 

86.4 

83.8 

79.5 

95.2 

86.1 

79.6 

82.1 

87.7 

SL9 

1919. 

68.5 

99.8 

100.5 ^ 

94.9 

89.0 

91.2 

80.9 

53.9 

48.5 

93.8 

86,6 

1920. 

85.2 

75.6 1 

79.1 

78.2 

79.7 

89.1 

88,0 

73.4 

64.1 

81.7 

82.5 

1621. 

87.9 

91.0 

88.8 

77.9 

77.2 

93.4 

80.8 

66.0 

62.5 

82.0 

78.2 

1922. 

76.0 

78.4 

83.5 

81.9 

77,0 

90.7 

83.7 

80.4 

80.1 

84.3 

78.9 

1923. 

79.5 

75.2 

80.1 

76.3 

76.8 

90.2 

82.4 

69.0 

65.1 

79.9 

78.3 

1024. 

88.0 

83.0 

84.8 

74.0 

77.9 

82.3 

81.9 

79.7 

82.3 

76.0 

79,0 

1925. 

81.0 

68.7 

77.0 

66.5 

65.9 

87.1 

88.1 

73.9 

75.0 

73.2 

73.4 

1926. 

82.6 

84.1 

84.0 

76.5 

77.4 

78,5 

64.8 

60.2 

58.4 

, 77.0 

‘ 73.6 

1927. 

81.8 

84.5 

85.6 

72.2 

75.0 

86.8 

89.7 

86.4 

82.7 

76.1 

79.2 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting boai*d. 


Table S. — Winter wheat: Percentage of acreage abandoned, average 1914-1920, 
1921-1925, annual 1924-1927 1 


State 

Av., 

1914- 

1920 

Av., 

1921- 

i_1925 

1924 

i 

1925 

1926 

1927 

State 

Av., 

1914- 

1920 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

N. Y . 

N.J. 

Pa.. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn-. 

Iowa. 

Mo. 

S, Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W. Va. 

P. d. i 

3.6 1 

4.9 
3.2 
6,0 
9.8 
13.0 

5.7 
12.0 

11.9 

14.6 

7.8 

13.9 
H,6 

15.3 

3.6 

3.1 
2.5 i 

2.1 

3.3 1 

5.8 

10.3 

P.d. 

2.8 

2.8 

2.1 

9.9 

6.1 

5.8 
2.6 

12.2 

9.8 
4.0 
4.6 

17.7 
11.2 
16.1 

2.9 
2.5 

2.7 1 

4.9 ! 
2.4 ! 

1 

12.9 

P.cL 

3.8 

4.0 

3.0 

lao 

7.0 

13.0 

2.0 

3.0 

5.0 

3.0 

11.0 

10.0 

5.0 

4.0 

5.0 

4,0 

5.2 

8.0 

6.0 

5.0 

42.0 

P.d. 
2.6 
2.0 
2.0 
23.0 
10.4 
3.0 
1.5 
30.0 
16.0 
9.0 
4.0 
25.0 
19,0 
20.0 
1.5 
1.5 
2.0 1 
10.0 1 
1.5 ! 
4.0 
6.0 

P.d. 

8.0 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

5.0 

7.0 

10.0 

7.0 

4.0 

5.5 
20.0 
12.0 
11.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 
1,0 
2.0 

2.5 
3.0 

! P. d. 
1.0 
1.0 

2.5 
3.0 
3,0 

5.5 
2.0 

2.5 
2.0 

2.5 
11.0 
10.0 

4.0 

20.0 

1.0 

1.5 
2.0 
1.5 
3.0 
6.0 
8.0 

Ky. 

Term. 

Ala.. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho.. 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N. Mex..... 

Ariz. 

Utah. 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

U. S. 

1 

P.d. 

6.6 

8.8 

8.1 

10.9 

3.3 

8.4 

17.4 

20.9 

5.4 

7 .1 

9.1 

14.4 

7.2 
3.7 

4.9 
12.8 

3.4 
13,0 

P.d. 

11.0 

6.7 

10.4 

26.4 
5.3 
10.6 
20.2 
28.2 

7.5: 
12.0 ! 

22.7 
42.0 

6.6 

3.1 

3.0 

21.8 
16.2 
24,6 

1 

P.d. 
32.0 
14.0 
26.0 
60.0 
6.0 
4.0 
5.0 
10.0 
11.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10 2 
2.0 
5.0 
2.0 
25.0 
8.0 
54.0 

P.ct. 
13.0 
6.0 
6.0 
40.0 
10.0 
20.0 
54.0 
70.0 
15.0 
15 0 
33 0 
80.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
70.0 
65.0 
25.0 

P.ct. 

2.6 

1.7 

3.0 

20.0 

3.0 

2.0 

3.0 

20.0 

6,0 

4.0 

20.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.0 

0 

4.0 

3,0 

7.0 

P.d. 

3.0 

5.0 

10,0 

10.0 

20.0 

20.0 

24.0 

12.0 

4.0 

12.0 

25.0 

89.0 

1.0 

3.0 

0 

6.0 

1.0 

3.0 

S. C. 

Qa. 

10.4 

12.1 

8.4 

21.6 

7.3 

12.9 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

J For entire season^ planting to harvest. Includes winter abandonment, which is estimated on May 
1 of each season. 






































Table 9. — Wheat: Acreage^ yield per acrCj and production in specified countries^ average 1909-1913, annual 192^.-1927 
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Table 9.— Wheat: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, annual 193^-1337 —Contiaued 


Production 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

i:iUAKiJUUK. OF i 

^42««t^cjoSooo 

i.isfsjss'"'"" 

a 

Li 

xKiUU 

w o 

a» o 

f i; 

rH* t-T 

IjTViiilli, 

S'S5'”'5 

lya 

I 

s' 

'{ 

1*# 1 
tm 1 
ICO 1 
• 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1926 

.^sisi§isi§ 

•o « 

i 

■« 

i 

■3 

1,189,008 

1,208,000 

16,174 
23,661 
13,044 
37,207 

89,976 


is^ 

1925 

« 

<o o 

s 

5“ B 

eo eo 

23,883 
32,670 
11,758 
36,248 

104,659 

o 

1924 

IfiOO 
bushels 
7,696 
24,698 
70,420 
32,498 
3,319 
1,682 
643 
790 
246,927 

g g 

o o 

CO *a 

o o 

28,660 

17,288 

6,181 

34,186 

85, 312 


i-.nO«iC< 

wSoo 

Average, 

1909- 

19X3 

1,000 
bushels 
«16,273 
37.823 
«158,672 
63,675 
3,264 
1,476 
364 
137 
607,828 

§ § 
a* s' 

CO CO 

SSnS 

5‘w'eDeo 
*5cc CO 

92,047 


2,216 
351,841 
151,113 

Yield per acre 


^t-oo<ocoooe«eooo 


O 1 

S ! 

C3i ^OOO 

oodod^ 

12.6 


f 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

r 1 

f 1 

1926 

^wa»«eoooc'»w»i> 
^ oi »d w eo jd g5 

1 


17.6 

6.3 

6.3 

7.1 

24.3 

9.3 


I 

odo i 

1 

1 

1 

1925 


20.3 

THr-tC^eO 

11.3 

8.7 

11.4 

10.4 
11.6 

1924 

a3>*ta&ocoooo>eo*<j<^ 

ft* 

15.8 

11.6 

4.9 

4.3 

24.1 

6*6 


9.7 

11.6 

10.6 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

« ^ *o'«S cJ««> *C> <> CJ 

9*81 

10.0 

4.8 

26,6 

11.7 


r-oo 

ccm'oj 

r-i iH 

Acreage 

st 

1,000 

acres 

1,140 

2,669 

7,663 

2,811 

297 

146 

67 

39 


68,829 

70,200 


8,353 


irK 1 

ii ! 

Ir^r 1 

■ M 1 

1926 

1,000 

acres 

1 ,163 
2,587 
8,222 
2,719 
303 
122 
59 
39 


67.670 

69,000 

2,558 

3,741 

1,838 

1,632 

9,669 

1 

N i-irK » 
^ 1 

1925 

88i32MgS“^i 

^ fer-Tofoo'ef « 

3 

3 

008*89 

09^‘JL9 

2,621 

3,608 

1,625 

1,380 

9,234 

4,548 
183 
31, 774 
16, 748 

1 

1,000 

acres 

1,034 

2,492 

7,838 

2,651 

210 

106 

44 

37 

33,200 

S g 

W3 t- 

S' ^ 

2,461 
3,526 
■ 1,214 
1,416 

8,617 

SSSoS 

?-l tH (30 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1,000 

acres 

81,134 
2,409 
a 9,615 
3,350 
211 
85 
23 
8 

57,420 

71,436 

72,800 

(1, 700) 
3,521 
1,310 
1,314 

7,845 


162 
29,224 
16,789 

Country 

Northern HEitrapHERE—Continued 

ETJROPE—continued 

Greece. ___ 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania. 

Poland. 

Lithuania.. _ . 

Latvia—. 

Estonia. 

Finland... 

Total European countries reporting 

all years shown... 

Estimated European total exclud¬ 
ing Rnssla. 

AFRICA 

Morocco,.*. 

Algeria. 

Tunis.. 

Egypt. 

Total. 

ASU 

Turkey.. 

Cyprus... 

Incfia. 

Russia. Asiatic.. 
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Table 10. — Wheat: World production^ 1S90-19B7 
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Table 11. — Wheat: Farm siocks^ quolityj and shipments, United States, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

Stocks of 
old wheat 
on farms 
July 11 

Stocks of 
old wheat 
in mills 
and 

elevators 
July 12 

Weight per 
measured 
bushel of 
new 
wheat 3 

Quality 
of new 
wheat < 

Stocks of 
wheat on 
farms on 
Mar. 1 
following 1 

Stocks of 
wheat in 
mills and 
elevators 
on Mar. 1 
following ^ 

Shipped 
out of coun¬ 
ty where 
grown 6 

1909 ^ -- 

1,000 

14,171 
36,725 
34,071 
23,876 
35,515 
32,236 

ItOOOhtisTi. 

Pounds 

67.9 

Per cent 
90.4 

1,000 bush. 
163,371 
162,706 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 
428,262 
352,906 

1910. 


68.5 

93.1 

98,597 

1911 . 


57.8 

88.3 

122,041 

95,710 

118,400 

93,627 

85,966 

348,739 

411,733 
541,198 

1912. 


58.3 

90.0 

156; 471 

1913. 


68.7 

93.2 

151,795 
152,903 
244,448 
100,650 

1914. 

. 

68.0 

89.7 

1915.1 

28,972 
74,731 
15,611 
8,063 
19,261 
49,646 
56,707 
32,359 
35,894 
30,981 
29,357 


67.9 1 

88.4 

155,027 

C33,380 

1918 . 


57.1 

87.0 

89,173 

361,038 

1917.' 


58.5 

92.4 

107,745 

66,138 

325,500 

191S. 


58.8 

93.1 

128,703 

107,037 

541,606 

1919. 

19,672 

37,304 

56.3 

82.1 

169,904 

123,233 

591,552 

1920. 

57.4 

88.9 

217,037 

87,075 

491,035 

1921 . 

27,167 
28,756 
37,117 
36,626 
25,287 

57.0 

85.8 

134,253 

75,071 

502,470 

1922. 

57.7 

87.6 

156,087 

102,908 

584,089 

1923. 

57.4 

87.5 

137,721 

98,284 

506,792 

1924. 

58.9 

93.1 

112,095 

67,673 

630,819 

1925_. 

58.3 

89.0 

100,137 

76,333 

483,519 

1926. 

20,973 

28,490 

59.1 

92.6 

130,230 

85,907 

580,112 

1Q97 6 

27,215 

22,075 

58.6 ' 

88.4 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Prior to 1918 stocks in mills and elevators not included. 

1 Based on percentage of crop on farms as estimated by crop reporters. 

2 Based on percentage of crop as estimated by about 3.500 mill and elevator operators. 

3 Based on estimates of crop reporters on Nov. 1. 

^ Percentage ofa high medium grade” as estimated by crop reporters at time of harvest. 

3 Based on percentage shipped out as estimated by crop reporters. 

Preliminary. 


Table 12. — Wheat: Inspected receipts, hy markets, 1917-1926 


Year beginning July— 


MarKet j 

1917 

1918 

1919 j 

1920 

1921 

1922 

im 1 

1 

1924 

1025 

1926 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

im 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels 

biishels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

hiLshsh 

bushels 

bushels : 

bushels 

Minneapolis.1 

90,311 

123,119 

127,145 

119,107 

109,461 

126, 508 

99,366 

38,460 

70,960 

118,730 

85,466 

Duluth. 

23,481 

113,911 

16,611 

50,194 

65,995 

71,154i 

102,6.54 

67,447 

49,885 

Kans^is City. 

24,848 

69,182 

116,694 

115,200 

126,025 

77,302 

50,948 

86,713 

51,571 

90,535 

Chicago. 1 

St. Loins and East j 

12,146 

73,446 

62,244 

22,190 

45,483 

39,207 

43,017 

59,831 

19,058 

$0,811 

St. Louis. 

17,120 

43,001 

43,685 

27,109 

32,262 

27,254 

26,856 

26,909 

2,5,148 

26, 247 

Omalia.. 

10,829 

24,066 

30,031 

31,031 

30, 140 

28,760 

19,763 

31,660 

16,903 

21,642 

Wichita. 

7,000 

15,332 

21,100 

16,363 

25,186 

21,185 

22,151 

29,559 

18,972 

28,166 

Portland, Oreg. 

5,957 

10,612 

12,468 

28,842 

36,566 

22,395 

36,732 

21,559 

27,892 

35,299 

New York. 

22,950 

49,990 

28,821 

52,750 

33.136 

27,36S 

9,186 

21,978 

6)334 

33,855 

Philadelphia. 

8,180 

34,713i 

23,816 

19,564 

17,598 

36,893 

6,252 

: 18,236 

5,767 

1 6,933 

Baltimore. 

6,434 

2,710 

25,724 
16,409 

24,522 
15,678 

25,653 
67,483 

12,817 

30,325 

13,434 
24,628 

16,480 

6,261 

14,286 
: 32,630 

13,862 

2,235 

21,204 
8,90S 

New Orleans. 

Galveston. 

All other inspection 

1,996 

10,128 

26,042 

73,334 

44,126 

17,400 

7,056 

. 33,953 

2,769 

44,781 

points. 

; 1U,S5S 

200,241 

236,976 

204,418 

242,466 

224,418 

213,715 

^ 256,192 

201,036 

308,3S3 

Total. 

345,820 

809,874 

785,833 

853,238 

841,586 

757, 906 

605,245 

813,120 

577,724 

792,2tS 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of licensed inspectors through district offices 
of Pederal grain supervision. 
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Table 13. — Wheat: Monthly viarheiings by farmers^ as reported by about S^SOO 
mills and elevaiorsy United States, 1017-1926 


Percentage of year's receipts 


Y ear oeginning 
July 

1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1 June ■ 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917... 

7.4 

12.4 

19.3 

18.0 

13.7 

7.6 

4.7 

3.9 

3.7 

4.1 

3.1 

2.1 

100.0 

1918-.. 

17.6 

19.9 

18.0 

13.8 

8.7 

7.3 

4.6 

3.1 

2,0 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

100.0 

1919.. 

17.1 

23.2 

15.6 1 

11.1 

7.5 

5 .7 

4.2 

3 0 

2.9 

3.1 1 

3.4 

3.2 

mo 

1920.1 

12. 1 

14.3 

15.9 

10.6 

6.9 

6.2 

5.5 

5.3 

4.9 

5.0 

6.4 

6 9 

100.0 

1921---.. 

19.1 

IS. 2 

16.4 

10.6 

6.8 

5.4 

4.4 

4.9 

3.9. 

3.2 

3.5 

3.6 

100.0 

1922.. 

14.8 

17.3 

14.2 

12.0 

8.6 

7.4 

5.5 

5.1 

4.3 ! 

3.7 

3.4 

3.7 

100.0 

1923. 

13.4 

17.6 

16.7 

13.7 

9.5 

6.2 

4.6 

4.8 

3.3 

2.9 

2.7 

3.6 

100.0 

1924-. 

13.6 

19.8 

17.5 

14.5 

8.6 

5.6 

5.3 

4.2 

2.5 

1.6 

3.1 i 

3.7 ; 

100.0 

1925.1 

14 7 

18 8 

18. 4 I 

10.6 

8.6 

7.0 

4.7 

40 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

4.1 

100.0 

192G.1 

22.4 

2a 7 

12.8 

9.3 

5.3 

5.0 

4.6 

4.8 

3.5 

2.4 

3.4 

5.8 1 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Table 14. — Wheat: Supply and distribution and per capita disappearance in the 
United Statesj average 1899-1926^ annual 1924-1927 


Year beginning July 


Item 


Aver¬ 

age, 

1899- 

1908 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1914- 

1920 

-Aver¬ 

age, 

1921- 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

UOOO 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hmheU 

bushels 

bmheU 

bvshels 

hmhels 

bmheU 

bmhela 

bushtU 

48,423 

28,872 

32,631 

37,059 

30,981 

29.357 

20,973 

27,215 

27,000 

29,000 

26,997 

30,991 

36,626 

25>287 

28,490 

22,075 

31,817 

24,168 

19,290 

25,519 

38,597 

29,285 

16,484 

25,516 

7,709 

8,305 

8,606 

8,676 

9,616 

8,530 

9,757 

9,076 






21,648 

24.640 

37,321 






9,000 

7,390 

Hi 360 

677,927 

690,108 

844,605 

804,148 

864,428 

676,429 

83i; 040 

871,691 

753 

1,834 

19,806 

’ 17,473 

6.201 

15, 679 

13,264 


791,629 

782,287 

951,935 

023,866 

986.449 

815, 215 

952,038 


156,435 

107,103 

257,030 

207,237 

260,803 

108,035 

219,160 


399 

195 

562 

221 

93 

313 

98 


32, cm 

2,549 

2,546 

2,836 

2,871 

2,741 

3,082 


70,444 

73,326 

88,312 

86,840 

84,024 

83,180 

85,000 


40,654 

32,485 

36,127 

29,913 

29,357 

20,973 

27,216 


25, 400 

31,600 

26,449 

31,255 

26,287 

28,490 

22,076 


28,668 

25,326 

18,265 

26, 822 

29,285 

16,484 

25,516^ 


7,374 

8,935 

8,290 

9,240 

8,630 

9,757 

9,076 







24,640 

37,321 







7,390 

11,360 


331,408 

280.519 

437,581 

394; 373 

440,250 

302,003 

439,903 


460,221 

501,768 

514,354 

529,493 

546,199 

513,212 

612,135 


8^614 

1 94,378 

10^880 

11^ 696 

114,653 

116,257 

117,882 


5.6 

[ 5.Z 

5.0 

4.7 


4.4 

4.3 

1 ' " ■ 


and 


Supply; 

Stocks on farms, July 1.. 
Stocks in country mills 

elevators, July 1^*. 

Commercial visible (Bradstreet's) 

July 1. 

Stocks of flour (in terms of wh^t) 

July 12. 

In merchant mills and elevators 3-j 

In transit 2... 

New crop ^. 

Imports (flour incinded) July 1 
to June 30 5-,. 


Total supply. 

Distribution: 

Exports (flour included) July 1 

to June 30 s. 

Reexports July 1 to June 30«. 

Shipments (flour included) to 
Alaska^ Hawaii, and Porto 

Rico *. 

Estimatedseedrequiiements 
Carry-over on June 30— 

On farms ^. 

In country mills and elevators 2 
Commercial visibly (Brad- 

street’s). 

Flour (in terras of wheat) 2. 

In merchant mills and eleva¬ 
tors 3. 

In transit».. 

Accoonted-for distribution,,, 

Bisappearanca induding food and 

feed. 

Population, Jan. 1 (thousands)»_ 

Per capita disappearance, including 
food and feed, bushels.. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled as follows: 

2 From returns to the bureau from crop reporters. 

2 Fium Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Stocks in country millaand elevators, from 1S99-191S, are stocks 
in second hands less visible supply on July I, as given by Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin; subsequently 
same aa Note 1. 

3 Bm*eau of the Census raised to represent all raorciliant mills. 

Based on returns to the bureau from crop reports's. 

3 From reports of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United States. 

«7 years" average. 

2 Amount of seed used per acre from returns to the bureau from inquiries sent to crop reporters. 

^ Bureau of the G^sus. 
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Table 15.— Wheat: Inspected receipts, all inspection points, hy classes, 1917-1926 





Grade 



Total 

Class and year beginning July - 

No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

Sample 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Hard rod spring; 

bushels 

bushels 

biLshels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1917. 

52, 243 

34,765 

13,083 

8,828 

3,237 

5, 864 
6,629 

118,020 

1918. 

175,727 

41,097 

20,947 

8,581 

2,634 

255, 515 

1910. 

12,301 

9,334 

23,649 

26,023 
’ 21,346 

20,632 
22,979 

6,668 

‘ 98,507 

1920.:. 

57,906 

22,487 

31.080 

16,516 

173,214 

1921. 

36,196 

19,625. 

31,985 

23,149 

10,924 

3,450 

126,229 

1922. 

110, 743 

28,214 

15,072 

6,994 

2,959 

1,721 

165,703 

1923. 

62,961 

22,321 

25,610 

17,454 

11,731 

3,602 

■ 133,679 

1924.-. 

102,284 

25,007 

16,923 

11,385 

2,362 

2,978 

160, 939 

1925. 

86,832 

36,280 

28,471 

14, 683 

5,0-42 

4,114 

5,173 

176,481 
136, 863 

1920. 

51,160 

29,373 

23,823 

17,677 

10, 706 

Durum: 





1917. 

1,101 

8,297 

5,529 

3,240 

785 

1,248 

20,200 

1918. 

10,613 

26,702 

2,239 

811 

314 

441 

41,120 

1919. 

1,800 

9,936 

4,953 

2,346 

905 

265 

20, 205 

1920. 

3,095 

12,692 

5,443 

2,304 

751 

422 

24, 707 

1921. 

6,388 

24,207 

9,693 

4, 692 

2,106 

1, 677 

868 

48, 014 
71, 402 

1922. 

12,709 

37,678 

11,977 

6,040 

1,321 

718 

1923. 

3,425 

16,991 

11,965 

4,291 

1,426 

38, 816 

1924. 

8, 547 

22,366 

7,050 

5,508 

623 

1, ISO 

45, 280 

1925. 

9, 733 

28,610 

7,975 

4, 272 

686 

1,568 

52,844 

1928. 

2,406 

10, 548 

6,548 

7,764 

3,395 

4,403 

33,063 

Hard red winter: 




1017. 

8,602 

24, 232 

15, 516 

5,361 

2,945 

3, 280 

60,026 

1918. 

65, 715 

60, 240 

20,494 

15,604 
60,481 

0,174 

3,667 

177,894 

1919. 

16, 677 

85,349 

102, 279 

26,965 

10, 587 

302, 2.38 

1920. 

89, 287 

161,186 

71,331 

21, 508 

18,689 

27,014 

389,015 

1921. 

51, 346 

199, 296 

79,086 

16,517 

13,053 

46,197 

404,494 
295, 761 

1922. 

27, 693 

122, 402 

86,335 

26,352 

8,166 

24,813 

1923. 

64, 549 

84, 022 

61,689 

22,114 

12, 744 

15, 315 

240,433 

1924. 

103, 247 

237, 688 

68,640 

21,306 

6, 224 

13, 280 

450,385 

1923. 

51,498 

92, 972 

33,812 

9, 239 

3, 93S 

3,143 

194, 582 

1926. 

201,893 

145,602 

31,067 

10,084 

7,821 

10,978 

407,445 

Soft red winter: 





1917. 

6,254 

29,403 

27,973 

5,949 

9,808 

6,114 

85,561 

J918. 

91,550 

91,898 

16,887 

3,289 
20,524 1 

2,006 

3,965 

209,655 
249,615 

1919. 

12,068 

101,035 

80,228 

11,030 

15,630 

1920. 

22,721 

50, 756 ' 

18,772 

6,648 I 

2,674 

12,249 
16,668 

113, 720 

1921.-. 

5,576 

34,009 

87,189 

16,272 ! 

6,823 

114,427 

1922. 

3,613 

29,854 

28,891 ' 

12,607 

3,851 

16,900 

94,616 

1923.. 

10,733 

39, 697 

18,741 

6,983 

2,067 

7,840 

84,961 

1924. 

10,023 

25,730 

16,726 

8,349 

2,093 

3,623 

65,543 

1926. 

8,309 

80,939 

10,273 

2,877 

1,249 

1,463 

55,110 

1920. 

35,810 

40,147 

11,666 

7,903 

2,881 

6,011 

104,408 

White: 






1917. 

6,098 

9,026 

6,869 

3,547 

1,782 

1,736 

29,058 

1918. 

11,703 

16,467 

7,347 

3,180 

703 

6,632 

46,032 

1919. 

9,390 

17,322 

7,933 

1,745 

508 

1,041 

37,939 

1920. 

3,423 

16,667 

9,230 

3,224 

864 

861 

34,265 

1921. 

6,844 

26,437 

10,180 

1,650 

355 

788 

46,254 

1922. 

7,403 

14,118 

8,341 

2,322 

528 

459 

33,171 

1923. 

8,282 

23,159 

9,267 

1,098 

2,543 

103 

684 

42, 653 

1924. 

2,600 

9,009 

8,078 

354 

221 

22,805 

1925... 

5,091 
10,981 

20,435 

25,096 

11,816 

3,840 
’ 1,999 

649 

543 

42,374 
47,973 

1926. 

Mixed: 

8,215 

^ 423 

659 

1917. 

4,714 
35,035 

12,763 
28,751 

8,277 

9,061 

3, 541 
3,193 

1,879 
1,231 

1,781 

32, 955 

1918. 

2,387 

79,658 

1919. 

6,919 

26,658 

24,751 

11,543 
9,584 

4,310 

3,248 

77,429 

1920. 

22,558 

49,963 

24,677 

4,020 

7,615 

118,317 

1921. 

13,048 

46,491 
41,419 
26,321 
23,092 
24,019 

23,665 
20,162 
15,015 
10,442 
10,116 
10, oil 

7,012 

3,736 
3,133 
3,159 
1,731 
1, 533 
2,597 

9,216 

103,168 
97,253 
64,803 
68,168 
56,333 
62,473 

1922... 

17,265 
9,775 
22,281 
15,119 
15,877 

8,791 
6,113 

6,483 
4,420 

1923-.. 

1924. 

7,783 
4,017 
7,340 

2,839 

1,530 

6,022 

1925. 

1926. 

20,626 

Total: 




1917. 

79,102 

118,486 
265,155 

77,247 

82,975 

30,466 

20,496 
13,022 

20,023 

23,721 

345,820 
809,874 

1918. 

390,343 

34,658 

1919 .. 

1920 . 

1921. ..-. 

59,055 
198,990 
119,397 

249,634 
313,741 
350,025 

243, 793 
161,439 
191, 798 

131,662 
64,614 
67, 292 

64,250 
49,877 
35,997 

37,439 
64, 577 
77,077 

785,833 
853,238 
841,586 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

179,426 
139,725 
248,982 
176,582 
318,126 

273,685 
212,411 
342,892 
233,255 
271,992 

170,778 
132,287 
126,858 
102,462 
91,320 

63.000 
67,053 
56,874 
38,928 
52, 767 

20,314 
31,290 
13,387 
13, 077 
19,231 

50,697 
32,479 
24,127 
13,420 
38,779 

757,906 
605,245 
813,120 
677, 724 
792,215 


BTireau of Agriculttiral Economics. Compiled from reports of licensed inspectors through district ofiicos 
of Eederal grain supervision. 
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Table 16. — Grain: Commercial stochs of United States grain^ calendar year 1927 


Month 

vrheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Flax 


1,000 hush. 

1,000 hush. 

1,(XX} hush. 

1,000 hush. 

1,000 hush. 

1,000 hush. 

January . 

69,340 

36,069 

47,123 

13, 092 

7,097 

2,684 

February. 

69,274 

40,783 

47,429 

12, 880 

6 , 661 

2,328 

March. 

59, 045 

47,655 

45,113 

13,897 

6,116 

2,086 

April. 

52, 386 

49,859 

38, 486 

13,905 

5,339 

2,014 

May- --- 

39, 660 

39,050 

30,516 

7,818 

3,675 

1,834 

June. 

29, 301 

31,234 

22,556 

3,783 

3,046 

1,396 

July.-. 

21,888 

36,314 

17,689 

1,018 

2,720 

1,445 

August-. 

35, 269 

31,850 

11,886 

1,454 

3,108 

909 

September. 

65, 642 

23,361 

23,227 

2,091 

5,041 

684 

October.- 

82, 614 

24,982 

26,516 

2,608 

0, 549 

1,583 

November . . 

93,048 

21,733 

25,689 

2,077 

- 5,957 

5,353 

December.-. 

95,013 

20,300 

24,837 

2,970 

5,770 

4,703 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Includes grain stored at 39 interior and seaboard points of accumu¬ 
lation, exclusive of grain in transit on lakes and canals. Reported on the Saturday nearest the 1st of the 
month. 

Table 17. —Stocks of United States gram in store in Canada and Canadian grain 
stored in the United States^ calendar year, 1927 


Month 

United States grain in Canada i 

Canadian grain in United States i 

Wheat 

Com 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Wheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Flax 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

January. 

1,067 

2,147 

352 

i 1,658 

i 272 

23,394 

228 

2,266 

2,942 

14 

February. 

549 

1, 715 

247 

1,704 

300 

14, r.oo 

228 

1,922 

2,246 

14 

March. 

437 

1, 788 

218 

2,583 

64 

9, 532 

171 

1,631 

1,677 

17 

April..1 

318 

1,405 

164 

1,376 

77 

6,660 

66 

494 

608 

17 

May. 

746 

1, 781 

635 

3,379 

59 

10, 724 

117 

089 

2,401 

17 

June. 

1,344 

1,452 

1,432 

869 

0 

16,749 

321 

792 

1,573 

57 

July. 

1,366 

1,203 

1,759 

1,465 

13 

7,472 

19 

63 

176 

i 11 

August. 

1, 280 

1,706 

1,253 

589 

6 

4,835 

24 

50 

19 

13 

September. 

4,249 

1,188 

1,238 

686 

66 

3,410 

26 

20 

27 

0 

October. 

4,560 

2,010 

1,435 

1,385 

665 

3,7S4 

0 

124 

27 

0 

November. 

7,258 

1,994 

1,110 

1,390 

344 

8,617 

139 

441 

717 

1 

December. 

5,187 

2,232 

825 

1.20S 

152 

31,375 

296 

802 

1,768 

12 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Includes grain stored at lake or seaboard ports, exclusive of grain in transit on lakes and canals. Re¬ 
ported on the Saturday nearest the 1st of the month. 

Table 18. — Wheat: Visible supply in the United Staes,^ 1909-1927 


Year begin¬ 
ning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Average: 

1909-1913.- 

1914-1920— 

1921-1925... 

1C09. 

1910. 

19LI. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 .. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 .. 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 .. 

1925 . 

1920..... 

1927. 

1,000 
bush. 
24,168 
19,290 
25, 519 

1,000 
bush. 
28, 509 
24,822 
34, 613 

1,000 

bush. 

37,458 

1 38,946 
52,612 

1,000 
bush. 
48,202 
56,235 
64, 541 

1,000 
bash. 
60,838 
69,877 
66,780 

1,000 
bush. 
f.3,908 
76,250 
67,445 

1,000 
bush. 
66,229 
75, 530 
68,605 

' 1,000 
bush. 
62,228 
69,586 
62,988 

1,000 
bush. 
68,419 
60,014 
69,746 

1,000 
bush. 
63,802 
49,476 
62,365 

1,000 

busk. 

43,667 

35,501 

43,975 

i,m 

bush. 

34,183 

27,728 

35,777 

12,771 
16,396 
29,6:19 
27,616 
34,420 
17,136 
10,734 
50,615 
19,901 
2,465 
10,873 
23,404 
9,966 
20,342 
29,4a3 
38,597 
29,285 
16,486 
25, 516 

12,611 
17,053 
46,3S9 
23, 595 
43,19S 
36,456 
9,301 
49,591 
11,692 
20,462 
25,938 
20,226 
28,727 
23,077 
40,526 
46,193 
34,041 
34,575 
37,533 

15,514 
38,352 
54,581 
26, 862 
51, 9S0 
39,964 
12,679 
65,754 
10,315 
54, 236 

65.479 
24,195 
47,159 

32.479 
63,922 
79,700 
39,800 
72,884 
71,908 

28,689 
48,437 
61, 500 
40,998 
61,486 
01,784 
22,498 
70,420 
13,072 
98,155 
95,550 
32,169 
62,758 
38,025 
72,930 
92,353 
66,639 
84,724 
88,755 

37,820 
53,420 
73,792 
52,494 
60,663 
76,262 
3:3,338| 
75,456 
22,855 
131,852 
107,783 
41,696 
62,767 
39,023 
79,034 
100,712 
52,394 
SI, 176 
98,675 

I 41,088 

1 67,002 
81,216 
07,575 
72,061 
86,332 
60,678 
76,191 
29,633 
131, 684 
101,058 
48, 273 
53,607 
39,764 
82,269 
108,997 
62,686 
78,910 
100,013 

37,949 
69,369 
81, 601 
77,471 
74,854 
85,957 
80,150! 
73,584 
26,476 
129,627 
86,117 
47,797 
53,776 
43,856 
84,030 
99,121 
59,244 
70,811 

36, o;i8 
66,357 
70,748 
76,131 
71,204 
81,770 
77,834 
59,477 
20,436 
140,607 
68,494 

38.475 
48,802 
53,823 
75, 111 

84.476 
62,730 
62,317 

34,461 
60,566 
66,982 
73,895 
66,191 
5S, 923 
73, 748 
54,160 
15,484 
127, 207 
58,632 
31,945 
46, 714 
54,662 
72,914 
76,437 
48,105 
61,271 

37,558 
42,697 

59.826 
69,000 
59,931 

46.287 
66,691 
48,526 
10, ISO 

100,506 

51,909 

22,229 

42.287 
61,862 
66,739 
62,766 
38,173 

53.827 

33,771 
34,656 
48,022 
53,608 
49,327 
31,407 
67,658 
32,831 
6,656 
65,247 
47,756 
17,584 
36,644 
49,521 
50,383 
49,629 
33,798 
42,402 

24,795 

32,769 

35,994 

43,697 

33,662 

22,871 

52,512 

34,876 

4,379 

27,626 

41,233 

10,598 

31,497 

37,203 

48,686 

38,328 

23,170 

31,115 




1 1 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bradstreet's. Includes grain stored at approxi¬ 
mately 50 interior and seaboard points of accumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakes; also Pacific 
coast stocks at Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle. Bureau of Agricultural Economics is now securing and 
compiling data to replace this table as soon as enough years are covered. 

1 Saturday nearest the 1st of each month. 
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Table 19. — Wheat, and wheat including flour: Domestic exports from the United 
States, by months, 1910-19^8 

WHEAT 


Year ended June 30 


July 


Aug. 


Sep.t. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan, 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. May 


June 


T'ctal 


Average: 

1910-1914— 

1915-1921— 

1922-1926— 


1910 . 

1911 . 

1912— 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919—,. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 .. 

1925 . 


1927, 

1928. 


1,000 
bush. 
3,371 
|10,'" 
11,6021 


804H 


1,000 
bush. 
8,9371 
A166 
126,235 


1,000 

hush. 

7,919 

19,689 

122,558 


1,000 
hush. 
7,573 
17,9751 
119,042 


1,000 
hush. 
5,533 
jl5,582 
12,241 


liOOO 

bush. 

5,087 

(17,282 

9,313 


1,000 
hush. 
3,94C 
14,0191 
6,530 


1,000 

hush. 

2,412 

11,474 

4,750 


1,0G0 

hush. 

2,4931 

111,308 

6,725 


1,000 1,000 
bush, hush 
, 3,062 3,6SG 
13,-38213,048 
4,900 8,278 


1,000 
hush. 
2,900 
|12,292 
8,675 


1,000 
bmh, 
f>A913 
1178,021 
140,149 


2,783 
862 
3,260 
545 
9,404 
126,367 
7,956 
6,355 
5,059 
225 
5,834 
[23,838 
24,842 
14,979 
8,843 
4,04S 
5,295 
1A091 
8,3971 


A157 
A131 
A 253 
5,800 
24,346 
[24,341 
16,838 
|U,060 
5,170 
15.120 
12,941 
27,6941 
58,537 
[33,703 
IH 19S 
1A835 
“ 901 
|29,075| 


7,156 
2,226 
5, " 
13,153 
11,971 
25,867 
21,526 
13,108 
2,613 
[26,848 
17,090 
[30,771 
30,842 
25,987 
15,408 
|32,-662 
9,391 
[23,700 


A 566 
3,260 
3,350 
15,255 
7,434 
19,578 
18,040 
11,985 
5,415 

[21, Sir 
13,68[ 
36,803 
18,206 
118,282 
9, “ 
l45,128 
4,354 
17,5S9 


{23,402j33,748|29,2SG| 


8,427 
2,505 
A 299 
10,584 
AS52 
19,182 
|13,500 
14,279 
4,878 
9|1A087 
" 15,116 
26,035 
13,955 
10,577 
4,148 
1(27,831 
4,696 
il4,340 
|20,731 


A 727 
3,409 
3,084 
a490 
6,7^ 
28,876 
I1A624 
[14,473 
4,491 
-25,084 
9,520 
[26,903 
10,451 
9,676 
4,950 
17,791 
3,695 
9,622 
6,917 


1,428 
A 802 
2,043 
8,441 
4,986 

24, 

13,461 
lA 906 
1,914 
9,943 
8,480 
|21,345 
10,038 
7,297 
4,421 
A484 
2,412 
8.078 


1,166 
1,349 
1,243 
4,356 
3,947 
|24,4S2| 
15,054 
10,384 
1,018 
5,992 
4,938 
1A469 
5,577 
5,991 
3,095 
7,387 
1,700 
4,“'- 


U04| 

11352 
4,569 
3,457 
20,541 
17,293 
7,885 
1, 687 
10,208 
6,939 
14,601 
7,645 
4, 291 
A 958 
9,9C0 
3, 770 
5,084 


2,953 2,487 
1,315 1,371 
1,386 603 

A 690 7,159 
3,066 6,810 
22,758 1 4,227 
16, 506114,571| 


14,233 
1,024 
17,33S 
4,176 
17,642 
4,866 
4,943 
3,747 
A 424 
2,533 
11,3(53 


|li,359, 
353 
14,029 
10,8f>4 
125,932 
9,3G6 
9,973 
A8U 
9,870 
9,368 
8,960 


4A6S0 
23,729 
30,160 
91,603 
93,394 
[259, 643 
|173, 274 
1149,831 
34,119 
178, 5S3 
122,431 
|293, 268 
208,321 
154, 951 
“■8,793 
195,490 
63,189 
1166,260 


WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR, IN TERMS OF GRAIN i 


1910-1914.. 

1915-1921.. 

1922-1926^ 


1,000 
bush. 
A U9| 
17,350 
15,--' 


im,. 

1911.. 

1912.. 


1913 _ 

1914 _ 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 _ 

1918 . 

1919 .. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924.. 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 


1,000 

hush. 

|12,391| 


9343! 


{20,865 24,642 
12,004129,''" 


A711 
3,233 
A 410 
8,118 
13,125 
30,343 
11,828 
10,771 
A 422 

[IS, 797 
136,135 
130,661 
19,308 
12,999 
7,768 
A 944 
19,819 
12,100 


8,^954 
5,074 
ilA 350 
9,049 


1,000 

hush. 

12,9871 


UQOO 
hush. 
13, 

[23 

375 2A 584| 


1A708 
A 361 
10,950 
17,158 


28,526jl7,759 
27,76331,681 
20,599 26,514 


16,091 
9,736 
15419,498 
20,474 
3AS95 

{39,193 
\ 183 
121,296 
1A007 
35,479 
|2A347 


1A384H 
7,182 ' 
23,348 
25,206 
35,182 
39,310 
3AQ99 
[22,779 
39,537 
13,162 
[31,031 
39,765 


038il( 

8322; 


1,000 

bu^. 

.0,637 

1,760 

1AS851J 


14,131 
7,637 
9,066 
20,990 
13,363 
25,935 
24,023 
“A315 
11,623 
124,531 
21,141 
4A3S5 
25,522 
25,379 
19,071 
53,884 
9,113 
24,098 
136,347 


5113, 


1,000 

bush. 

10,2731 

[24,558 

AB7l! 


199 
A944 
, 6,766 
1A401 
; 9,''“ 
26,195 
19,520 
19,216 
[10,014 
121,989 
[23,580 
[31,209 
19,813 
17,890 
1A503 
(3 A 425 
A794 
[20,656 
PA961 


1,000 
hush. 
A 377 
21,729 
n, 836 


9, 
8,249 
A199 
1A710 
10,838 
37,489: 
^20,762 
1A&76 

15.301 
33,539 
15,559 
30,376 
15,217 
1A7^ 
13,358 
24,4116 

8,437 

16.301 
|1A211 


1,000 
bush. 
6,250 
lA 156 
10,111 


A131 
7,187 
5,984 
1A668 
9,914 
3A 380 
21,223 
{24,230 
12 ,450 
|2A 103 
A 358 
27,361 
15,231 
12,751 
12,486 
13,126 
, A587 
1A821 


1,000 
bush. 
6,356| 
19,451 
11,772 


3,032 
6,296 
A199 
9,409 
7,715 

I, 739 
21,333 
13,701 
10,492 
15,842 
10,707 
23,278 

II, 231 
1A4731: 
10,326 
11,784 

4,742 
A 997 


3,850 
6,783 
6,053 


7,108 
28,483 
24,372 
12,641 
12,207 
20,314 
17,102| 
121,039' 
14,673 
T,oir 
9,659 
10,480 
7,039 
9,183 


1,000 

bush. 

6,8311 

21,920 

9,823 


1,000 
hush. 
7,C20| 
21,882 
12,431 


6, 

A 416 
6,080 
11,007 
7,217 
19,611 
‘22,687 
18,695 
12,364 
[SI, 129 
13,934 
|25,120 
10, ()9S 
10,428 
&,(i24 
12,912 
6,452 
ilAlSS 


20,885 257,030 
12,81l|2a7,237 


6,087 
A05l' 
4,654 
111,357 
11,098 
20,558 
20,860 
IA43? 
10,915 
2A305 
[26,221 
31,877 
14,485 
14,593 
7,401 
1AU4| 
lA 558 
14,123 


1,000 
hush. 
A 215' 


1,000 
hush. 
107,103 


A 964 
4,107 
3,280 
9,304 


89,173 
71,338 
81,891 
145,159 
ll,419|147,955 
13, 025 335,702 
12, £021246, 221 
21, 605|205,962 
a, 3731132,579 
3AOS2|2&7,402 
21,951 222,a30 
32, 486,309,313 
lA-187 282,666 
13,042|224,900 
[10,491 169,880 
lQ,922l5- 


11,210 

11,515 


108,036 
[219,160 


Bttrfiau of Agticuttural Economics, Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, .nnd ofOciaJ records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

ilndudfis n^gjorts of hour miEed from Canadian wheat imported in bond. Does not include rcoxp(n’ts< 
Flour has 'been converted to grain on the foEowing basis: 1909-1917,1 barrel of floui* is the product of 4,7 
bushels of grain; 1918 and 1919,4.5 bushels; 1920, -Afi bushels; -and 1921-1928,4.7 bushels. 
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T.1BLE 20.— Wheat, including flour: hiternational trade, average 1910-1911, annual 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

Average 1910- 
1914 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927, prelimi¬ 
nary 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

raitJCIPAL EXPORTING 











COOTTRIES 

f,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Algeria.-. 

1639 

15,936 

11,688 

10,365 

12,702 

1,892 

2 1,182 

6.007 

2 2,727 

2,182 

Arg«rfttr»a . . __ _ 

33 

85,^0 

^3 

170,009 

410 

125,289 

4 2 

99,803 


139,790 

Aulitrarlla _ _ _ - 

87 

3 49,732 

2 

83,384 

3 

124,112 


7L4S6 


5 60,296 

Bi’itish India___ 

332 

60,821 

1664 

«18,924 

, 749 

« 45,209 

7 1,327 

-7 8', 054 

7 2,428 

7 11,088 

Tinlgaria __ _ _ 


111,182 

118 

12,-442 

1 1,943 

823 


4,128 

21 

8 2.132 

Canada. 

447 

94,286 

430 

343,781 

651 

194,849 

372 

320,649 

40S 

304,948 

Chile. 

8 170 

3 2,593 

54 

4,756 

2 

8,822 

731 

1,696 

75S 

516 

Hungary. 

17,214 

149,116 

4 

16,637 

1,029 

15,630 

34 

19,345 

1 

21,143 

Kumfuria. 

1196 

154,630 

6 

15,793 

762 

4,788 

280 

8, 558 

2 1i 

2 9,045 

Rnssln,^ _ 

1 556 

1164,862 


21,367 


301 


2i, 085 


49,202 

Rpain ___ _ 

6,009 

'71 

0 

'277 

2 

692! 

1,466 

'683 

66! 

'747 

Tunis. 

11,746 

-I960 

1495 

13,262 

1,035 

1,155 

'611 

3,437 

8437 

«1,831 

United States..^. 

1,808 

104,967 

28,079 

159,880 

6,201 

260,802 

15,679 

108,035 

13,264 

219, ICO 

Y7;igft5!L'ivTn. __ 




15,770 


B9,57Q 


9 11,549 


«10,034 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 







COUNTRIES 


1 









Austria.-. 

111,402 

1871 

17,644 

1 im 

16,406 

1264 

14,822 

»17l 

16,888 

.89 

Belgium---. 

72,877 

•21,965 

43,176 

3,412 

45,135 

6,7^ 

42,689 

3,656 

41.170 

1,381 

Brazil^-.--, ..— 

8:20,495 


22,827 

29 

.28,592 

T7 

27,452 

22 

i®31,282 

1038 

Ceylon 0 7i_! 



1375 s 


791 


896 


927 


Cuba_——__ 

4,^6 


6 , 10 a 


6,019 


5,778 


^2,563 




19,487 


23,902 

*“"Ts88 

19,388 

212 

20,155 

84 

Benmai^- --------------- 

17,155 


-9,526 

229 

7,265 

798 

6,-886 

897 

7,728 

1,085 

Egypt. 

iRlflt.nnia 

18,244 

’ 159 

7.825 

■912 g78 

171 

9,4-76 

^40 

88 

'12,520 

‘971 

26 

8,861 

944 

04 

Finland__ 

3 4,912 


A 881 


4,212 


4,879 


4,854 

0 

France..— 

44,081 

1,230 

54,213 

, 2, 797 

43,818 

2,640 

35 I 978 

1,955 

Sli, 527 

540 

French Indo-China ® 



951 


1,089 


1,094 


i, 143 


Germany. 

91,851 

23,300 

29,751 

161 

76,243 

5,227 

76,410 

20,252 

99,252 

5,735 

Grecec _ 

3 7,035 

3 2 

IS, 733 

12 

® 21,791 






Irish Free State _ 



19,101 


18,539 

90 

19, 511 

37 

Italy. 

66, ii 

3,637 

77,552 

^680 

102,126 

6,867 

CG, 339 

2,469 

88,184 

1,034 

Japan . 

14,116 

128 

28,955 

340 

15,205 

1,985 

27,980 

4,899 

18,453 

4,014 

Latvia ... 



1 1,777 

16 

»1,963 

120 

® 1,579 

12 

®L690 

247 

Netherlands . 

180,702 

158,435 

30,762 

3,385 

30,623 

4,507 

29,150 

1,699 

29,060 

867 

New Zealand. 

8163 

8 918 

L459 

2 

3,007 

2 

2,978 

1 

2,769 

1 

Norway. - . 

13,674 


6,507 

115 

6,489 

110 

6,340 

n 

5,944 

M 

Poland. .. _ _ _ _ 



1 2,556 

114 

1 16,571 

1 23 

3,460 

6,080 

8,331 

833 

Sv^en . 

17,« 

123 

12,214 

309 

11,461 

107 

6,677 

639 

8,484 

2,676 

Switzerland. . 

116,937 

114 

16.283 

0 

•14,355 

(3) 

14,245 

0 

17,220 

0 

Syria and Lebanon 



13 401 


2,065 


8 , 168 


l,98p 


Union of South Africa_ 

3^274 

3 253 

6,882 

M2 

6,773 

u 16 

6,063 

11 15 

4,110 

ug 

United Kingdom . 

219,474 

4,493 

224,136 

13,741 

234,512 


201,313 

U-18,420 

226,908 

u 10,292 

Total, 41 countries- 

686,278 

790,201 

677,330 

879,744 

763,218 

839,519 

©59,279 

752,025 

742,024 

860,848 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Official sources oxoept where otherwise noted* 

1 Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Btatisties. 

310 months ended Hay 31, Xutei'natlonal Yearbook of Agi’ioultural Statistios« 

3 Average of calendar years, 1909-1913. 

< Yoar endod Dae. 31. 

*9 months. 

^ 12 months’ sea trade, 9 mouths’ land trade. 

7 Seix trade only. 

? Less than 500 bushels. 

^>Intei'nfltional Crop Bepont and Agricffitural Statistmsu 
70 International Yearbook JOfAgriooltural Statistics. 

77 iVheat-flour only. 

1311 months. 

33 6 months. 

10 months. 
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Table 21.— Wheat: Inspection for export^ and production^ by classes. United States, 
average 1921-1925, annual 1923-1926, and July-December, 1927 


Year beginning July 

Inspections of Unitedi States wheat for export 

Hard 

red 

spring 

Durum 

Hard 

red 

winter 

Soft 

red 

winter 

White 1 

Mixed 2 

Flour 

as 

wheat 

Other 
wheat 3 

Tot^ 

Average, 1921“1925_ 

1923 .' 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1920. 

1927, July to December-.. 

Average, 1921-1925. 

1023 _ 

1,000 

bushels 

9,997 

1,000 

bushels 

7,198 

1,000 
bushels 
49,594 

1,000 
bushels 
11,776 

1,000 
bushels 
11,998 

1,000 
bushels 
12,955 

1,000 

bushels 

67,088 

1,000 
bushels 
36,631 

1,000 

bushels 

207,237 

1,022 
16, 760 
3,338 
1,829 
4,218 

4,908 
5,945 
4,170 
611 
1,879 

19,640 1 
90,840 
7,358 
66,874 
36,272 

9,810 
6,944 
2, 282 
29,980 
9,671 

18,663 
10,063 
16,914 
26, 615 
21, 660 

5,436 
9,386 
5,944 
1,39S 
1,650 

81,087 
C5,313 
44,840 
62, 910 
33,300 

19,325 
55, 652 
23,183 
28, 943 
47,081 

159,880 
260,803 
108,035 
219,160 
155,731 

Estimated production < 

155,192 

66,834 

276,464 

223, 228 

82,432 




804,151 

126,876 
192, 341 
156,053 
120,834 
199,130 

55,269 
66,105 
65,008 
47,478 
80,225 

241,851 
364,662 
205,799 
360,440 
317,983 

271, 631 
189, 441 
169, 792 
228, 8S6 
ISO, 282 

101, 767 
51,879 
79, 777 
73,402 
94,005 




797,394 

49 « 

1924 




1925. 




676,429 

831,040 

871,691 

1920 _ 




1927. 









Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimated production by classes based upon questionnaire surveys 
of local authorities; supplemented by judgments of cereal specialists. Inspections of United States wheat 
for export data furnished monthly by Federal grain supervision officers at the export markets. 

1 White wheat in the Pacific Northwest region consists of both spring and winter wheat; no attempt 
has been made to classify this wheat as other than white wheat, part of which is spring and part winter. 

270 per cent of the exports of mixed wheat is estimated as durum. 

3Exports of wheat other than reported as “Federal inspected” including exports through Canada. 

4 The spring and winter wheats listed do not include the spring and winter in the white wheats. Pro¬ 
duction estimates are based on the estimate of percentage classification by States as reported for 1920, 
1923, and 1924; the percentages for 1921 and 1922 were interpolated from the 1920 and 1923 percentages. 
The estimated production for 1936 and 1927 is-subjoct to revision. 


Table 22.— Wheat: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 

July 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

as. 

as. 

Os. 

Os. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

Os. 

as. 

Os. 

as. 

1909-1913. 

93.6 

89.5 

87.7 

88.1 

87.3 

86.7 

88.4 

89.2 

88.9 

89.3 

90.3 

89.0 

88.7 

191^1920. 

167.4 

166.6 

166.0 

164,8 

162.2 

161.7 

167.9 

170.6 

170.0 

177.1 

183.8 

178.8 

165.1 

1921-1925. 

108,8 

109.8 

108.4 

110.9 

113.8 

117.1 

123.3 

126.9 

126.4 

121.2 

123.0 

120.1 

113.7 

1909. 

114-0 

101.2 

94.9 

97.2 

99.2 

101.0 

104.2 

105.0 

104.8 

102.2 

98.8 

96.4 

100.7 

1910. 

97.1 

97.4 

94.8 

92.1 

89.4 

88.4 

89.2 

87.6 

84.6 

84.2 

86.4 

85.3 

91.7 

1911.-. 

83.5 

83.8 

86.6 

90,0 

89.4 

87.7 

89.2 

90.6 

91.6 

96.1 

101.2 

100.9 

88.3 

1912. 

94.4 

87.8 

84.6 

83.6 

79.9 

76.1 

78.0 

80.2 

79.8 

80.0 

81.8 

82.0 

83.3 

1913. 

79.2 

77.1 

77.6 

77.4 

78.4 

80.4 

81.3 

82.4 

83.6 

84.0 

84.2 

80.6 

79.3 

1914. 

76.7 

84.9 

93.4 

95.4 

97.9 

103.2 

118.8 

131.8 

132.6 

135.6 

135.6 

117.2 

99.4 

1915. 

104.6 

100.8 

93.0 

92.0 

92.6 

97.4 

108.4 

108.4 

100.8 

100.6 

101.2 

96.5 

98.2 

1916. 

100.0 

119.2 

133.8 

147.4 

159.4 

155.3 

157.6 

164.6 

172.2 

213.0 

247.2 

234.3 

144.4 

1917. 

224.6 

219.3 

205. 2 

200.3 

200.4 

201.4 

201.6 

202.0 

202.6 

203.1 

203.0 

202.8 

20,5.8 

1918. _J 

203,8 

205.0 

205.7 

205.9 

206.1 

204.5 

206.2 

207.8 

211.1 

222.6* 

229.8 

225.2 

206.3 

1919. 

219.6 

211.4 

207.6 

211.4 

214.0 

223.4 

233.8 

231.2 

230.3 

242.6 

250.81 

2.56.0 

218.6 

1920. 

242.9 

225.4 

210.5 

201.2 

165.8 

146.4 

149.2 

148.2 

140.4 

122.1 

119.0 

119.8 

182.9 

1921. 

108.5 

103.0 

103.4 

99.9 

93.4 

93.0 

95.2 

107.0 

117.0 

119.0 

118.8 

109,6 

104.4 

1922. 

99.8 

92.6 

89.2 

94.1 

99.4 

103.2 

104. 6 

104.4 

106.0 

108.4 

108.2 

100.8 

98.0 

1923. 

89.6 

86.4 

91.0 

94.2 

93.7 

94.5 

96.7 

98.0 

98.8 

95.8 

96.8 

98.6 

92.4 

1924. 

105.8 

116.8 

114. 2 

129.7 

133.6 

141,1 

162.1 

169. 8 

164 0 

140 5 

149.1 

152 7 

127.8 

1925. 

140.3 

150.4 

144.4 

136.4 

148.8 

153.7 

158.1 

155. 5- 

146! 0 

142 ! 2 

142 ! 1 

138;9* 

145 ! 9 

1926. 

127.7 

125,1 

117.7 

121.4 

123.6 

122,8 

122.2 

122.8 

120.9 

117,2 

123.2 

130.1 

122.8 

1927. 

127.3 

123.5 

119.2 

113.7 

111.4 

113.9 
















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding month, July, 1909-December, 1923. 
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Table 23. — Wheat: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales, 1909- 

1927 

NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

-Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight¬ 
ed av.i 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

* Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913.- 

no 

102 

100 

99 

97 

97 

100 

100 

100 

99 

102 

101 

99 

1914-1920. 

199 

197 

189 

187 

188 

189 

197 

192 

196 

207 

217 

207 

190 

1921-1925. 

145 

134 

132 

133 

133 

141 

148 

150 

146 

145 

14S 

144 

139 

1909.- 

129 

106 

104 

104 

105 

112 

114 

! 114 

115 

111 

no 

109 

109 

1910. 

121 

113 

109 

108 

104 

103 

106 

102 

98 

96 

99 

97 

105 

1911. 

99 

105 

109 

no 

105 

102 

106 

106 

108 

no 

116 

113 

107 

1912. 

109 

98 

89 

90 

84 

82 

89 

87 

85 i 

88 

91 

92 

87 

1913--.^. 

91 

88 

87 

84 

85 

86- 

87 

93 

92 

91 

94 

92 

88 

1914.. 

92 

310 , 

112 , 

111 ; 

118 

120 

138 

152 

149 1 

158 

158 

135 

120 

1915. 

144 

118 

97 

102 

102 

114 

129 

126 

114 1 

122 

122 

111 

109 

1916.! 

121 

164 

164 

179 1 

195 

179 

193 

186 

203 

238 

296 

273 

176 

1917. 

266 

247 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

220 

1918. 

217 

223 

223 

219 

222 

222 

221 

224 

236 

256 

259 

248 

225 

1919. 

266 

259 

256 

267 

285 

307 

301 

267 

284 

306 

309 

293 

272 

1920.... 

2S8 

256 

254 

210 

179 ! 

166 

179 

172 

166 

153 

157 

189 

207 

1921.. 

167 

148 

151 

134 

125 

131 

134 

151 

151 

158 

161 

149 

143 

1922. 

149 

111 

no 

115 

123 

125 

123 

126 

124 

130 

128 

117 

120 

1923. 

112 

118 

121 

120 

114 

116 

119 

121 

121 

121 

122 

125 

117 

1924. 

137 

131 

130 

146 

148 

166 

189 

187 

171 

150 

167 

164 

156 

1925. 

159 

164 

150 

149 

155 

169 

173 

167 

161 

164 

162 

163 

161 

1926. 

172 

149 

143 

149 

14G 

146 

143 

142 

139 

138 

147 

149 

146 

1927. 

147 

143 

134 

129 

130 

132 























NO, 2 RED WINTER, ST. LOUIS 


Average: 

1909-1913. 

1914-1920. 

1921-1925. 

98 

183 

125 

99 

182 

128 

101 

185 

134 

105 

184 

138 

102 

183 

139 

105 

188 

147 

108 

200 

156 

106 

196 

156 

105 

195 

150 

104 

206 

148 

106 

215 

146 

97 

198 

139 

100 

183 

137 

1909. 

113 

112 

114 

123 

122 

128 

130 

127 

123 

112 

116 

102 

113 

1910. 

107 

102 


100 

90 

98 

103 

96 

93 

90 

94 

88 

99 

ion. 

84 

88 

94 

■oni 

96 

97 

102 

101 

104 

113 

121 

111 

94 

1912. 

103 

10>1 

103 

109 

104 

107 

ill 

109 

308 

109 

104 

99 

105 

1913. 

85 

88 

94 

93 

94 

95 

96 

95 

95 

94 

96 

84 

89 

1914. 

87 

93 

no 

no 

111 

118 

140 

157 

150 

154 

150 

119 


1915. 

117 

114 

114 

121 

116 

123 

134 

130 

117 

122 

120 

no 


1916. 

125 

145 

160 

173 

187 

183 

196 

188 

205 

266 

304 

265 

163 

1917.! 

236 

232 1 

215 

215 

215 

215 

215 

215 

216 

215 

215 

216 

223 

1918. 

221 

221 ' 

219 

222 

222 

232 

241 

238 

255 

271 

260 

241 

223 

3919. 

232 

220 

221 

224 

229 

248 

270 

255 

258 

276 

299 

289 

230 

1920. 

273 i 

251 

258 

226 

202 

199 

202 

190 

1(56 

141 

168 

150 

213 

1921. 

123 

123 

130 

126 

120 

121 

122 

138 

142 

141 

138 

118 1 

127 

1922. 

112 1 

109 

114 

123 

129 

136 

137 

139 

136 


133 

123 

121 

1923. 

97 

99 

109 

116 

112 

114 

116 

118 

114 

113 

112 

116 

107 

1924. 

135 

138 

140 

156 

163 

179 

210 


186 

177 

186 

189 


1925. 

159 

172 

171 

170 

171 

184 

194 

185 

170 

171 

162 

147 

169 

1920-... 

142 

J34 

130 

140 

130 

137 

138 

135 

130 

129 

142 

150 

138 

1927-- . 

141 

142 

142 

145 

141 

144 






















NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS CITY 


verage: 

1909-1913. 

96 

187 

120 

93 

185 

121 

94 

181 

123 

96 

177 

126 

92 

178 

128 

94 

ISl 

134 

97 

191 

140 

95 

185 

141 

96 

187 

138 

96 

199 

134 

97 

210 

135 

96 

95 

1921-1926. 

128 

127 

. 

114 

102 

102 

106 

104 

no 

in 

111 

no 

jos' 

107 

108 

107 

)-_. 

104 

100 

99 

96 

91 

93 

95 

90 

88 

88 

90 

88 

98 


87 

93 

95 

304 

100 

JOO 

106 

103 

106 

109 

111 

109 

97 


92 

89 

88 

88 

83 

84 

87 

86 

86 

88 

87 

88 

88 

1. 

82 

S3 

87 

84 

83 

84 

85 

86 

88 

87 

90 

85 

84 

t. 

78 

91 

104 

102 

108 

113 

134 

154 

149 

154 

150 

121 

105 


136 

126 

107 

107 

103 

112 

120 

120 

105 

112 

no 

100 

119 


134 

141 

167 

167 

185 

172 

189 

182 

197 

243 

301 

274 

171 


268 

261 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 



i . 

220 

216 

216 

216 

215 

224 

231 

226 

239 

262 

260 

247 

219 

). 

225 

218 

224 

230 

246 

263 

282 

242 

249 

275 

293 

276 

242 

). 

268 

245 

244 

207 

176 

166 

172 

162 

166 

133 

147 

138 

183 

L . 

118 

115 

122 

no 

109 

109 

113 

129 

134 

136 

134 

117 i 

120 


113 

104 

104 

113 1 

117 1 

117 

114 

116 i 

lie 

120 

116 

104 

113 


1909. 

1910. 
3911. 
1912. 
1913- 
1914. 

1915- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 
1919. 

1920- 

1921- 

1922- 


1 Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 
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Table 23. — Wheat: Weighted average 'price per huslicl of reported cash sahs^ 1909- 

1927 —Continued 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Cents 

96 

120 

154 

137 

136 

Cents 
101 i 
119 
164 
131 
135 

Cents 

109 

120 

158 

132 

131 

Cents 

112 

137 

158 

139 

128 

Cents 

109 

143 

163 

137 

131 

Cents 
109 
162 
172 
138 
132 ' 

Cents 
113 
182 
178 : 
137 ! 

Cents 

111 

181 

171 

135 

Cents 
109 
171 
161 
133 i 

Cents 

104 

151 

159 

131 

Cents 

106 

163 

156 

142 

Cents 

108 

160 

153 

144 

Cents 

105 

136 

163 

135 










Bureau of Agrioultural Economics. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record, St. Louis Daily 
Market Reporter, and Kansas City Grain Market Review, formerly Daily Price Current. Data, 1899-190S, 
available in 1924 Yearbook, pp. 582-5S3, Table 32. 


Table 24. — Wheat: Weighted average pries'^ per bushel of reported cash sales of 
all classes and grades^ Chicago and combined marhetSy 1918-1927 

CHICAGO 


Yeai- beginning 
July 

.. , ■ .. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Weight¬ 
ed av.s 

Av. 1921-1925.. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 ... 

1925 . 

19^. 

1927.. 

Cents 

124.2 

225.0 

223.9 

264.9 

124.1 

113.4 

99.1 

129.4 
155.0 

145.5 

141.6 

Cents 

122.9 

223.0 

222.2 

248.8 

119.8 
107.0 

99.6 

126.7 

162.4 

131.4 
138.0 

Cents 

118.6 

220.6 

221.9 

249.8 

124.4 

104.5 
101.0 

121.5 
141.3 

125.8 

130.9 

Cents 

122.8 

220.6 

225.7 

209.9 
112.0 
113.4 

106.8 
142.7 
139.0 
126.3 

126.9 

Cents 

125.7 

220.6 

242.0 

180.7 
107.9 
119.0 
103.1 
145.0 

153.6 

122.6 
124.6 

Cents 

135.3 

223.2 

249.5 

173.4 

110.5 

123.6 

105.3 

166.3 

171.7 

128.6 
128.6 

Cents 

139.8 

222.3 

272.2 

178.6 

112.7 

117.6 

108.6 

184.3 
176.7 
126.6 

Cents 

143.6 

220.1 

235.6 
171.9 

128.6 
120.6 
110.3 
186.8 
17L7 
126.0 

Cents 

137.5 

230.8 
242.0 

157.3 

129.7 
120.0 

109.7 

168.9 

169.4 

126.9 

Cents 

135.0 

2.50. 0 
289.8 

139.7 
132.4 

124.8 
106.1 
146.6 

164.9 
128.2 

Cents 

137.6 

252.5 

296.8 

166.5 
132. 7 
119.31 

107.8 
166.0 
162.0 

140.6 

Cents 

130.3 

232.8 

280.5 

142.7 

115.9 

109.3 

113.7 

161.6 

160.8 

141.9 

Cents 

126.2 

223.0 

226.1 

216.3 

121.6 

112.2 

102.5 
135.7 
169.0 

131.6 










FOHR MARKETS COMBINED» 


Av. 131-1925. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

124.5 

123.7 

126.1 

127.7 

129.7 

135.5 

141.6 

143.5 

140.3 

137.3 

138.6 

133.9 

130.6 

221.2 

223.1 
27a 6 
122.9 

117.1 
99.8 

126.2 
166.6 
142.1 
140.4 

219.9 
221.0 
247.3 
121.7 

107.6 

102.7 
124.6 

161.9 

135.9 

137.9 

218.5 

223.6 

246.6 

ms 

108.6 
109.5 
128.3 

150.7 

137.7 
131. 7 

1 

218.3 

229.3 
205.8 

117.3 

113.4 
112.6 
145.0 
15a 0 

142.2 

128.2 

219.4 

246.5 

176.1 

113.1 
120.0 
107.3 
148.9 

159.1 

138.5 

127.1 

220.6 

256.8 
167.2 

113.8 
12L3I 
106. 4i 
166.4 
169.7i 
139.0| 

129.9 

220.7 
267.9 
172.4 

115.8 

118.3 

111.4 

189.5 
173.0 
138.2 

221.3 

240.1 

163.2 

131.4 
120.0 

112.7 
185.9 

167.4 

136.8 

232.4 
248. f) 

154.3 
136.1 

120.4 
112.6 
174.0 

168.5 
133.8 

249.2 

278.2 

135.3 
138.5 
125.0 
111.0 

153.4 
158.8 

133.4 

251. 7 

292.3 
147. n 
135.0 
122.2 
111.6 

167.4 
157.0 
144.6 

238.2 
277.0 
144.1 

122.5 

112.6 
117.9 

163.7 
153.0 

148.8 

221.7 

241.8 
193.3 
123.7 
iiao 
loas 

146.6 

169.1 

139.0 





I 





SIX MARKETS COMBINED 8 


1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


99.0 

125.7 

155.7 

141.6 

138.7 

101.8 

123.5 

160.6 

135.3 

136.4 

106.8 

128.3 

144.8 

135.6 

128.7 

110.4 

144.8 

143.3 

139.4 
125.1 

105.7 
148.2 

153.5 

137.7 

125.6 

105.0 

163.6 

165.7 
139.5 
128.0 

lias 

188.8 

170,3 

138.8 

IILS 

184.8 

164.8 
136.2! 

111.6 

172.1 

164.9 

133.6 

109.9 

150.8 

156.0 

134.7 

310.5 

165.5 
153.8 
145.1 

116,6 
161. 6 
161.6 
148.6 

107.0 

145.3 
155.0 

138.3 





i 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily trade papers of markets named. 

^ The prices in this table are comparable with prices paid to producers, in that the latter are averages of 
tne several prices reported which cover all classes and grades sold by producers. 

* Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

»Pour m^arfcets are Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and St. Louis; 6 markets also include Omaha 
ana Duluth. 
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Table 25. — Wheai, No. 1 northern spring: Average price per bushel of daily cash 
dosing prices at Winnipeg, 1909-19S7 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

i 

Nov.: 

j 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

I 

Apr. 

May 

I June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913., 

lOS 

106 

99 

93 

91 

89 

92 

93 

93 

95 

97 

97 

95 

1914-1920. 

178 

184 

188 

184 

185 ■ 

ISO 

185 

184 

185 

192 

200 

191 

186 

1921-1925. 

140 ; 

139 

123 

118 

123 

127 

132 

138 

133 

134 

140 

136 

132 

1909. 

131 

'’ll9 

100 

97 , 

97 

98 

103 

103 

104 

103 

98 

93 

104 

1910__1 

108 

107 

103 

98 

92 

90 

94 

93 

90 

90 

95 

97 

96 

1911__. 

95 

101 

101 

100 r 

99 

95 

95 

97 

98 

101 

104 

106 

99 

1912. 

107 

106 

100 

91 

85 

SO 

82 

84 

85 

89 

93 

96 

92 

1913.1 

97 

95 J 

89 

81 

83 

84 

85 

88 

90 

90 

93 

94 

89 

1914. 

90 

108 

113 

111 

118 

IIS 

136 

153 

149 

J57 

161 

132 

129 

1916. 

135 

125 

95 

96 

102 

107 

122 

126 1 

no 

1J5 

117 

111 

113 

1916. 

118 

J49 

159 

172 

193 

176 

ISO 

168 ! 

185 

233 

275 

249 

188 

1917. 

234 

240 

225 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

221 

224 

191S. 

221 

221 

224 

224] 

224 

224 

224 

224 

224 i 

224 

224 

224 

224 

1919. 

216 

215 . 

253 

253 

252 

244 

240 

231 ! 

236 ! 

240 

238 

232 

238 

1920.. 

233 

233 

245 

211 

184 

167 1 

171 

166 i 

168 

157 

107 

169 

189 

1921. 

164 

156 

133 

104 

102 

105 1 

108 

131 

137 

140 

144 

131 

130 

1922. 

136 

117 

99 

101 

110 

108 

107 

110 

110 

119 

115 

112 

112 

1923. 

106 

I 

104 

96 

90 

91 i 

94 

97 

95 

96 

103 

112 

100 

1924.. 

135 

142 

142 

160 

164 1 

173 

196 

197 

176 

150 

182 

171 ■ 

166 

1926. 

102 

167 

138 

127 

142 

157 1 

156 

155 

148 

157 

154 

153 

151 

1926. 

159 

151 

144 

143 

141 

134 

238 

140 1 

143 

145 

155 

161 

140 

1927. 

162 ' 

160 

146 

144 

145 

140 


_i 














! 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Winnepeg Parmers^ Advocate, July, 1909-»?eptem- 
ber, 1923; November, 1923-December, 1927, from Mimaeapolis Daily Market Record. 


Tabi^e 26, —Tf^oi, good average quaiiiyf imported^ red: Average spot price per 
bushel of 60 pounds ai Liverpoolj 1914-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.' 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 


Cents 

Ceiiis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenls 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average, 1914-1920. 

196 

20J 

199 

204 

208 

209 

214 

214 

220 

222 

220 

210 


1914.. 

105 

128 

129 

128 

~”l33 

147 

107 

195 

191 

‘m 

198 

165 

157 

1915. 

163 

161 

1G7 

171 

169 

173 

194 

190 

200 

193 

171 

155 

175 

1916. 

158 

196 

200 

215 

222 

239 

239 

243 

242 

246 

246 

246 

224 

1917. 

250 

250 

238 

226 

226 

226 

232 

232 

239 

232 

232 

232 

235 

1918. 

232 

232 

232 

239 

246 

24f5 

240 

246 

243 

241 

241 

239 

240 

1919. 

229 

221 

216 

216 1 

211 

195 

190 

175 

211 

237 

234 

m 

215 

1920. 

234 

220 

213 

234 

253 

239 

233 

214 

213 

213 1 

217 

U96 

223 

1921. 

U71 

U59' 

U56 

U31 

M26 

U37 

144 

106 

162 . 

158 1 

160 

143^ 

151 

1922. 

152 

137 


148 

148 

148 

J48 

143 

140 

145 

149 

138 

144 

1923. 

138 

132 

125 

126 

120 

125 

126 

(5) 

128 

123 

125 

126 


1924. 

143 

160 

163 

176 

179 

189 

210 

214 

198 

175 

l&i 

182 

181 

1925. 

176 

188 

180 

166 

171 

189 

183 

181 

164 ; 

167 , 

173 

172 

176 

mo. 

174 

171 

166 

173 

179 

179 

nc9 

n69 ' 

<164 

<158 

<168 

3180 

171 

1927. 

3176 

^ 106 

3157 


3155 

3156 























Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from BroomJaali’s 1021,1925, and 1927 Com Trade Year¬ 
books for the pei'iods July, 19U, to May, 1921, and January, 1922, to December, 1926; and from Corn Trade 
News for the other months. Conversions at par of exchange beginning with January, 1926. Prior to that 
date conversions were at current exchange rate. 

1 No. -2 hard winter when available, otherwise No. 2 red winter, 

^ No quotations. 

3 No. 2 hard winter. 

^ No. 2 red winter. 
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Table 27.— Wheat-ground and wheat-milling products, merchant mills,^ hy months, 

19m-27 


Year and month 


Mills re¬ 
porting 

Wheat 

ground 

Production 

Daily 
(24-hour) 
capacity 
in wheat 
flour 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total 
capacity 
operated 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat- 
grain offal 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Numher 

bushels 

barrels 

pounds 

barrels 

Per cent 

1,034 

43,942 

9,670 

768,231 

646 

57.0 

1,034 

47,654 

10,447 

820,795 

647 

62.1 

1,034 

49,317 

10,843 

844,774 

647 

67.0 

1,043 

48,727 

10,678 

834,908 

649 

63.3 

1,049 

43,922 

9,618 

750,008 

653 

68.9 

1,053 

40,624 

8,909 

695,130 

647 

53.0 

1,041 

39,354 

8,624 

676, 292 

648 

63.3 

1,051 

36,569 ! 

8,023 

624, 026 

654 

53.3 

1,050 

40,908 

8,953 

701, 790 

C59 

50.3 

1,058 

38,184 

8,308 

659,199 

659 

48.5 

1,052 

38,924 

8,497 

672, 824 

656 

61.8 

1,052 

39,085 i 

8 , 500 

675, 003 

601 

40.4 


507,210 j 

110,970 j 

8,722, 979 







July. 

August. 

September. 

October,,.. 

November. 

December.. 


January... 

February. 

March.... 

April. 

May. 

June. 


Total. 


1926 


1927 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 797 IDENTICAL MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH 

MONTH 2 



Wheat 

ground 

1 

Production 

Average 
weight of 

Average 
weight of 

Daily 
j (24-hour) 

Percent¬ 
age of 

Year and month 

Wheat 

flour 

Wheat- 
grain offal 

wheat per 
barrel of 
flour 

offal per 
bushel of 
wheat 

capacity 
’ in wheat 
flour 

total 

capacity 

operated 

1926 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

barrels 

1,000 

pounds 

i Pounds 

Pounds 

1,000 

barrels 

Per cent 

July. 

43,676 

9,513 

763,465 

275.6 

17.5 

632 

67.9 

August.-. 

47,327 

10,377 

814,853 

273.6 

17.2 

634 

62.9 

September..,.. 

48,905 

10,764 

837,568 

272.8 

' 17.1 

635 

67.7 

October.-. 

48,195 

10,563 

826,575 

273.8 

17.1 

635 

64.0 

November. 

43,155 

0,453 

736,582 
682,761 

273.9 

17.1 

636 

59.4 

December.. 

39,927 

8,758 

273 .6 

17.1 

631 

53.4 

1927 

January. 

38,676 
35,785 

8,478 

665,216 

273.7 

17.2 

633 

53.5 

February. 

7,863 

610,199 

273.4 

17.1 

634 

63.9 

March. 

39,928 

8,739 

684,838 

274.2 

17.2 

636 

50.9 

April. 

37,179 

8,088 

641,732 

275.8 

17.3 

634 

49.1 

May. 

37,891 

8,273 

655,284 

274.8 

17.3 

631 

62.5 

June. 

38,109 

8,287 

057,847 

275.9 

17.3 

037 ! 

50.1 

Total. 

498.763 

109,136 

8,575.910 






Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Census monthly reports on wheat-milling 
products. 

J These returns include only mills which have been manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of 
flour annually, 

“ The 797 concerns, which owned or operated 968 mills, produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total 
flour (114,689,930 barrels, final figures) reported at the biennial Census for Manufactures for 1925. 

Table 28 .—Wheat ground in United States mills, census years, 1879-1925 


Year 

Merchant 

mills 

Custom 

mills 

All mills 

Y’ear 

Merchant 

mills 

Custom 

mills 

All mills 

lg79. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 
304,776 
386,750 
489,914 
501,083 
503,468 

1914. 

1,000 hush. 
545, 728 
612, 563 
521, 234 
538, 312 
530, 593 

1,000 bush. 

2 6, 988 . 
6,105 

3 6,105 

3 6,105 

3 0,105 

1,000 hush. 
552, 710 
618, 668 
527,339 
544,417 
536, G98 

1880. 



1919. 

1899.. 

471,307 
494,095 
496,480 

1 IS, 607 

2 6,988 
6,988 

1921. 

1904. 

1923. 

1909. 

1926. 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Rearranged from reports of the Bureau of the Census, as follows- 
1879 from 1880 Census of Manufactures, p. 461; 1889 from 1900 Census of Manufactures, Vol. IX, part 3, 
p. 365; 1899 and 1904 from 1910 Census of Manufactures, Vol. X, p. 415; 1909,1914 and 1919 from 1919 Census 
of Manufactures, Vol. X,p. 110 ; 1921 from 1923 Biennial Census of Manufactures; 1923 and 1925 from 1925 
Biennial Census of Manufactures. 

^ Difference between all mills and merchant mills, 21909 custom mills. »1919 custom mills. 
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Table 29. —Wheat ground in merchant mills in the United States 1924.-1928 


Year ended June 30 

Wheat 
ground 
as re¬ 
ported 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
total 1 

Esti¬ 

mated 

total 

wheat 

ground 

1924 

1,000 

buishels 

Per cent 

1,000 

bushels 

July. 

35,871 

88.04 

40,744 

Aug. 

44,179 

88.13 

60,129 

Sept. 

44, 969 

88.22 

50,974 

Oct.. 

60, 811 

88.31 

57,537 

Nov:. 

43,606 

88.39 

49,334 

Dec. 

37, 799 

88.48 

42,720 

Jan.. 

41, 834 

88.57 

47,233 

Feb... 

39, ISO 

88.66 

44,191 
43,733 

Mar. 

38; 809 

88. 74 

Apr. 

35, 680 

88,83 

40,167 

Mav- _ _ 

36, 688 

88.92 

41,260 

June.. 

36, 293 

89.01 

40; 774 

Total or average. _. 

485, 719 

88.51 

548,796 

1925 

July. 

39, 272 

89.09 

44,081 

Aiig- 

45,433 

89.18 1 

50,945 
53,609 

Sept. 

47, 857 

89.27 

Oct. 

51,863 

89.36 1 

58,038 

Nov. 

41, 982 

89.44 

46,939 

45,156 

Dec. 

40, 428 

89. 53 

Jan. 

45, 010 

89.62 

50,241 

Feb. 

37, 720 

89.71 

42,065 

Mar. 

33, 548 

89.79 

37,381 

Apr. 

31, 0fi6 

89. SS 

34,515 

May. 

31, S74 

S9.97 

35,445 

June. 

35, 526 

90.06 

39,465 

Total or average_ 

481, 579 

89.53 

537,880 

1926 

July... 

40,651 

90.14 

45,116 

Aug. 

42,818 

90.23 

47,472 

Sept. 

45, 952 

90.32 

50,895 


Year ended June 30 


1926 

Oct. 

Nov.. 

Dec.. 

Jan. 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

Apr... 

May. 

June. 

Total or average. 

1927 

July. 

Aug.-. 

Sept.... 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.. 

Feb___ 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Total or average. 

1928 

July.-. 

Aug... 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.... 

Dec. 


Wheat 
gi-ound 
as re¬ 
ported 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
total 1 

Esti¬ 

mated 

total 

wheat 

ground 

1,000 

bushels 

Per cent 

1,000 

bushels 

49, 799 

90. 41 

55,099 

42,416 

90.49 

46,892 

41,656 
40,358 

90.58 

46,007 

90. 67 

44,511 

34, 673 

90. 76 

38,093 

38, 027 

90.84 

41,882 

35, 234 

90.93 

38,748 

34,657 

91. 02 

38,076 

37,251 

91.11 

40,886 

483,392 

90. 58 

533,657 

43,942 

91.19 

48,187 

47, 654 
49,317 

91.28 

52,206 

91. 37 

53,975 

48,727 

91.46 

53,276 

43,922 

91. 54 

47,981 • 
44,335 

40,624 

91. 63 

39,354 

91. 80 

42,870 

36, 5(>9 

91.90 

39, 792 

40,908 

91. 90 

44,514 

38,184 

92.00 

41,605 

38, 924 

91. 70 

42,447 

39,085 

91. 70 

42,623 

507,210 

91. 60 

553,710 

38,597 

91. 70 

42,090 

44,099 

91.90 

47,986 

48,131 

91.90 

52,373 

49, 792 

92.00 

54,121 

44,882 

92. 20 

48,679 

42,605 

92.20 

46,209 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Monthly percentages represent a straight line interpolation between an estimated average percentage 
of 88, for the calendar year 1923 and 90.1 for the calendar 3 ’'ear 1925, both centeied on July 1. In 1927 the 
percentages are as reported by the Bureau of the Census based on the 1926 census. The 1923 ijercentage was 
obtained as follows; Reported grindings May-Dcccmbcr, 1923, were 324,378,000 bushels. From May- 
Deeember, 192i, and 1925 reported giindings wore 68.6 per cent and C9.2 per cent of total reported for the 
year. Comparable percentages from Northwestern miller’s estimates of flour production for 1923 and 1924 
are 08.9 and 68.S per cent assuming that all mills produced during May-December 68.5 per cent of total for 
the year, the reported grindings of 324,378,000 for May-December are 88 per cent of the giindings of ^ 
mills. The 1925 percentage w^as obtained by dividing total of monthly reported grindings by total millings 
reported in 1926 census. The monthly grindings for January-December, 1925, estimated from the inter¬ 
polated percentages were adjusted so as to give the 1926 census total. 

Table 30. — Bread: Average retail price per pound (baked weight) in leading cities 
of the United States, 1913-1927 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Aver- 

July— 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

age 

Average; 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920. 

8.9 

S.9 

0.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.8 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

9.3 

9.3 

9.0 

1921-1926. 

9.1 

9.1 

0.0 

9.0 

9.0 

8.9 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

1013. 

5.6 

5.0 

5.6 

5.6 

6.6 

6.6 

6.2 

6.2 

6,2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

5.9 

1914. 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

as 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

6,7 

1916.:. 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

a9 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7,0 

7.0 

1916. 

7.0 

7.1 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 

8,1 

8.4 

9.5 

9.6 

8.1 

1917.i 

9.9 1 

10.2 

9.9 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.4 

9.5 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

10.0 

9.8 

1918. 

30.0 ! 

9.9 

9.9 

9.8 

KO 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

9.8 

1 9.9 

9.8 

1919. 

•ftMtl 

10.1 

10.1 

10.1 

10.2 

10.2 

10.9 

11.1 

11,3 

11.2 

11.5 

■ 11.8 

10.7 

1920. 

11,9 

11.9 

11.9 

11.8 

11,6 

10.8 

10.8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.3 

9.9 

9.8 

11.0 

1921. 

9.7 

9.7 

9,6 

9.5 

9.3 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

9.1 

1922.j 

8.8 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

1 8.7 

8.7 

1923.i 

8,8 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

1924. 

8.7 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.9 

8.9 

9.2 

9.5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.1 

3925.1 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

0.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9,4 

9.4 

1926... 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

9,4 

9.3 

9.4 

1927.. ..! 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 

9.3 











i 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports of retail prices, 
monthly. 
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Table 3L — Flour^ wheaij spring patents: Average wholesale price per barrel, 

Minneapolis j 1909-1827 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909“1913. 

5.4S 

6.27 

5.00 

4.94 

4.81 

4.70 

4.88 

4.88 

i87 

481 

494 

498 

497 

1914-1920. 

9.62 

9.87 

9.37 

9.24 

9.17 

9.27 

9.61 

9.42 

9.42 

fl.97 

10.54 

10.15 

9.63 

1921-1925. 

7.99 

7.73 

7.56 

7.51 

7.50 

7.79 

8.03 

8.18 

aoo 

7.95 

8.01 

7.87 

7.84 


6.21 

5.89 

6.14 

5.:^ 

5.22 

5.48 

5.58 

5.45 

5.52 

5.38 

5.42 

5.33 

5 49 

mo. 

6.20 

6.79 

5.75 

5,21 

5.03 

s,oi 

5.^ 

491 

475 

464 

489 

481 

5.19 

mi. 

4.88 

4.88 

4.98 

5.25 

5.05 

6.05 

5.00 

5.16 

5.10 

5.10 

5.43 

5,60 

6.12 

1912. 

5.43 

6,24 

A 68 

4.63 

4.69 

4.13 

4.26 

443 

443 

4.43 

443 

4C3 

4.61 

1913... 

4.66 

4.57 

4.45 

4.33 

4.18 

4.15 

4.26 

4 52 

454 

451 

451 

4.51 

443 

1914-.-.■ 

4.62 

5.78 

6.02 

8.5$ 

5.79 

6.01 

6.86 

7.54 

7.16 

7.61 

7.41 

6.78 

6.43 

1916. 

6.78 

6.42 

5.13, 

5.23 

5.28 

5.98 

6.23 

6.13 

5.70 

5.90 

5.79 

5.29 

a 82 

me. 

6.68 

7.69 

8.26 

9.08 

9.56 

a60 

9.00 

8.45 

9.44 

11.33 

1409 

13.08 

9.52 

1917. 

12.86 

13.22 

11 .15 

10,84 

10.24 

10.07 

9.85 

10.05 

9.89 

9.90 

9.42 

9.89 

10.62 

1918.. 

10.45 

10.63 

10.49, 

10.44 

10.41 

10.44 

10.42 

10.69 

11.22 

12.09 

12.52 

12.00 

10.98 

3919. 

12.15 

12.13 

1154 

12.03 

13.20 

14.4S 

14.97 

12.73 

13.41 

1469 

15.49 

14 64 

13.54 


14.12 

13.33 

13.02 

11.45 

9.74 

9.28 

9.94 

9.38 

9.10 

8.30 

9.01 

9.40 

10.51 

_ 

1921. 

9.27 

8.34 

8,62 

7.67 

7.39 

7,26 

7.23 

a 17 

8.27 

8.16 

S. 32 

7.71 

8.07 

1922. 

7.95 

7.22 

6,68 

6.76 

6.88i 

6.86 

6.71 

6.72 

6.72 

7.00 

6.80 

6.35 

6.89 

1922 _ 

6.21 

6,37 

6.45 

6.43 

6.21 

6.30 

6.44 

6.51 

6.49 

6.66 

6.83 

7.12 

6.49 

1924. 

7.72 

7.69 

7.52 

8.19 

a 22 

9.03 

9.80 

10.02 

9.34 

a54 

9.12 

8.86 

8.67 

1925. 

8.78 

9.04 

a 52 

a 52 

8.81 

9.52 

9.a5 

9.46 

9.19 

9.20 

9.00 

! 9.32 

9.10 

im . 

9.27 

8.50 

7,S7| 

8.08 

7.85 

8.02 

7,95 

7.85 

7.74 

7.75 

a 23 

8.39 

8.12 

1927 . 

8.26j 

i 

7-98 

7.52 

7.43 

7.38 

7,37 






















Bureau of Agricultural Ecgdodims. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 32. — Bran^ pure: Average price per ion in 100-pound sacks^ Minneapolis, 

1909-1927 
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Table 33. — Middlings^ flour: Average price per ton in 100-pound sacks, 
Minneapolis, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug- 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average; 

1909-1913. 

Dolls. 
24, 3S 

Dolls. 
25. 36 

DoUs. 
25. 25 

Dolls. 
24. 65 

Dolls. 

21,04 

Dolls. 

23.74 

Dolls. 
24.10 

Dolls. 
24. 53 

Dolls 
24.10 

DoUs. 
23. 64 

Dolls, 
23. 46 

Dolls 
23.43 

Dolls. 

24.22 

1914-1920. 

38.56 

40.62 

38. 71 

35.74 

35.40 

35. 63 

37.36 

36. 25 

36.32 

36. 99 

37 -12 

36 77 

37 15 

1921-1925. 

26. 57 

20.85 

26.72 

27.17 

27.25 

27.90 

28. 85 

28.22 

27.74 

27, 57 

27. 86 

27 46 

27.51 

1909 . 

1910 . 

25.22 

23.90 

25.78 
24. 56 

23. 59 
23. 74 

23.50 
23.15 

23.15 
23.00 

23.58 
23. 56 

24. 92 
23.41 

24.98 
23.54 

24.10 
22. 82 

23. 00 
23. 05 

22. 82 
23 25 

21. 96 
23,25 

23 88 
23.44 

1911... 

24,55 

26,19 

26. 73 

26.04 

26.25 

26.25 

26. 13 

27 25 

26. 79 

26. 50 

26, 48 

26.23 

26.2S 

1912... 

27.38 

27.00 

26. 71 

25. 62 

23.55 

22.30 

22. 50 

22.36 

21. 78 

20. 67 

19. 72 

20.96 

23.38 

1913. 

20. S3 

23.29 

25.49 

24. 93 

24.20 

22.99 

23. 55 

24. 50 

24.99 

24. 96 

25.04 

24. 75 

24 13 

1914. 

24.86 

27.54 

27. 23 

26, 06 

26.78 

27.58 

28.94 

27. SO 

26.17 

26. 64 

27. 33 

27.48 

27.04 

1915 _ 

29. 57 

29.93 

25. 71 

23.21 

22 48 

22.89 

23.26 

25.94 

24.76 

24. on 

24. 04 

23. 56 

24.96 

34.58 

1916. 

23.22 

26. 79 

28. 76 

31.94 

34.99 

34.23! 

35. 75 

34.21 

38. 35 

42. 29’ 

41. 70 

42.74 

1017 

49.00 

60.38 

44.89 

45. 79 

46.02 

45. 35 

41. 50 

41. 50 

41.53 

41.43 

37. 08] 

32.86 

43.11 

1918. 

27.35 

30.06 

30.44 

29.90 

29.32 

37.82 

63.30 

4G. 08 

43.46 

45. 38 

50. 71 

49.70 

39. 51 

1919. 

53.22 

58.33 

57. 72 

62. 6S 

49.72 

60.81 

61. 57 

63. 32 

5-i. 31 

57. 72 

CL 47 

01.06 

55.16 

1920.-. 

62.70 

60.68 

66. 20 

40. 58 

38.52 

30. 71 

27.20 

24. 82 

25. 66 

21, 49 

19.64 

20.00 

35.68 

1921 _ 

20.13 

21. 06 

21. 16 

20.62 

22.00 

23.38 

23. 25 

26. 58 

28.26 

26.29 

25. 76 

23.21 

23. 48 

1922. 

23.58 

22. 82 

22.40 

25.45 

25.92 

26.61 

28u24 

29.43 

30.30 

30. 56 

31.38 

29,90 

27.22 

1923 

28 94 

29 09 

30.07 

30,37 

27.85 

26.86 

27.60 

27.20 

25, 79 

24. 88 

23. 15 

24.47 

27.19 

1924. 

28. 58 

29. 56 

29.99 

31.60 

31.83 

34.84 

36. 57 

31.33 

28.84 

29.19 

33. 24 

33 £0 

31.59 

1925. 

31.60 

31.70 

29.98 

27.81 

28.04 

27.82 

28. 58 

26. 56 

25.53 

26. 92 

25. 77 

26.20 

28.09 

1926. 

27.45 

28.02 

27.74 

27.62 

28.14 

31,32 

31. 56 

32. 39 

31.58 

31.34 

33.39 

36.07 

30.56 

1927. 

38.11 

38.85 

34.01 

32.33 

33.02 

33.78 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 34. —Wheat futures: Volume of trading in wheat futures at nine markets, 

hy crop years,^ 1921-1927 


Volume 


Market 


1921-22 


1922-23 


1923-24 


1924-25 


1925-26 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Open Board 

Minneapolis-,. 

Kansas City. 

Duluth. 

St. Loiiis. 

Milwaukee. 

New York. 

Seattle. 


IfiOO bush, 
12, bi4,31S 
343,300 
594,147 
532,647 
168,817 
178,096 
24,316 

0 


i,000 bush. 
9, 625,226 
354,173 
555,396 
340,428 
226,061 
98,448 
26,161 
0 
( 2 ) 


1,000 bush. 
6,121, 323 
261,833 
438,091 
270,842 
142,467 
65,772 
13,550 
0 
0 


1,000 hush. 
16,587,110 
446,476 
927,811 
577,006 
189,576 
126,006 
21,080 

C) 


1,000 bush. 
15,869,025 
601,858 
972,544 
640,449 
233,977 
06,569 
23,966 
0 

681 


Total 


14,655,641 


11,225,893 


7,310,878 


IS, 875,965 


18,344,972 


1926-27 


,000 bush. 
10,619,503 
429,332 
631,835 
502,492 
154,918 
69,507 
20,667 
149,203 
6,894 


12,684,361 


Percentage 


Market 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Chicago Board of Trade_-. 

Chicago Open Board. 

Minneapolis. 

Kansas City. 

Duluth. 

St. Louis.. 

Milwaukee.. 

New York____ 

Per c€vi 
87.44 
2.34 
4.05 
3.C3 

! 1.16 
1.22 
.17 

Per cent 
85.74 
3.16 
4.95 
3.03 
2.01 
.88 
.23 

1 


Per cent 
86.60 

3.28 
5.30 

.2.98 

1.28 
.52 
.13 

Per cent 
S4.39 
S.4X 
5.02 
3.99 
1.23 
.56 
.16 
1,19 
.06 

battle . _ 





.01 

Total... 



— --"j 


100.00 

100.00! 

100.00 1 

100.00 

100.00 ^ 



Grain Futures Administration. 

1 The orop year includes trading from luiy 1 of one year to June 30 of the following year. 

* No tradmg in grain futures in New York prior to August, 1926, and Seattle prior to May, 1926* 
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Table 35 .—Wheat futures: Dealings on Chicago Board of Trade, 1921-1927 


Year 

May 

July 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 

grain 

delivered 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 

grain 

delivered 

1921 . 

1,000 tubsh. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 
2,220,351 
2,696,392 
2,470,696 
914,407 
3,173,397 
3,235,225 
1,969,061 

1,000 bmh. 

1,000 hush. 

1922 . 

6,075,842 
3,704,517 
3,037,720 
7,733,848 
7,495,083 
3,845,526 





1923 . 





1924 . 





1925. 

7,645 

2,725 

4,610 

2,479 

5,124 
1, 789 
6, 835 

4,225 

1926 . 

1927 . 






Year 

September 

December 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 

gram 

delivered 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 

grain 

delivered 

1921 . 

1,000 bush. 
1, 499,096 
1, 383,597 
1, 550,345 
1 , 838,308 
2,966, 221 
1 , 957, 725 
1,897,730 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 
2,324, 822 

1, 720,916 
1,746,958 
2,862, 926 
3,392,829 

2, 002,906 
2,250,461 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 hush. 

1922 _ 





1923. 





1924. 

12,018 
5,036 
9,466 

2,895 
1, 708 

8,106 
1, 708 
6,723 

4,701 

701 

1925. 

1926 . 

1927. 










Grain Putnres Administration. 


Table 36. — Bye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,, United States, 1849, 

1859, 1866-1927 


Year 

Acre¬ 
age har¬ 
vested 

Aver¬ 
age 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acrei 

Price 
per 
bushel 
of No. 2 
rye at 
Chicago 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Julyia 

Foreign trade, including flour, 
year beginning J uly 1 a 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports 

Imports 

Net exports * 

Total 

Per- 
contago 
of pro¬ 
duction 


1,000 

Bush, of 

1,000 


IXfOO 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



acres 

68 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents ' 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

1849. 



14,189 





419 

34 

385 

Z7 

1859. 



SI, ioi 





69 


69 

.3 

1866. 

1, 548 

13.5 

20,865 

82.2 

17,160 

11.08 

98 

236 

246 

137 

.7 

1867. 

1,689 

13.7 

23,184 

100.4 

23,281 

13.78 

140 

565 

229 

395 

1.7 

1868. 

1,651 

13.6 

2iS05 

94,9 

21,349 

12.93 

114 

93 

201 

E61 

.3 

1869. 


18,919 






1869. 

1,658 

13.6 

22,528 

77.0 

17,342 

10.46 

80 

199 

412 

126 

.6 

1870. 

1,176 

13.2 

15,474 

73.2 

11,327 

9.63 

78 

87 

116 

126 

.8 

1871--. 

1,070 

14.4 

15,366 

71.1 

10,928 

10.21 

67 

833 

249 

717 

4.7 

1872. 

1,049 

14.2 

14,889 

67.6 

10,071 

9.60 

61 

612 

214 

676 

4.6 

1873. 

1.150 

13.2 

15,142 

70.3 

10.638 

9.25 

76 

1.923 

164 

1.977 

13. t 


3Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

51866--1908 from annual reports of Chicago Board of Trade, averages of weekly range as follows: 1866, 
No. 1 in store; 1867-1908, No. 2 in store. Beginning 1909, prices are from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin 
and are averages of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

31849, 1859, 1866-1917 compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1918, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1919-1926, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States, June issues, and January and June issues, 1927. Rye—General im¬ 
ports 1849-1909; imports for consumption 1910-1927. Rye flour—General imports, 1850-1871; imports for 
consumption 1872-1927. Rye flour converted to rye on the basis that 1 barrel of rye flour is the product 
of 6 bushels of grain. 

* Total exports (i. e., domestic plus foreign) minus total imports. 

»Net imports. 
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Table 36.— Rye: Acreage^ produciioUj value, exports, etc., United States, 1849, 
1859, 1866-1927—QoiAmMed 


Year 

Acre¬ 
age har¬ 
vested 

Aver¬ 
age 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre 

Price 
per 
bushel 
of No. 2 
rye at 
Chicago 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
July 1 

Foreign trade, including flour, 
year beginning July 1 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports 

Imports 

Net exports 

Total 

Per¬ 
centage 
of pro¬ 
duction 


1,0G0 

Bush.oJ 

1,000 


1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



acres 

56 Ihs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

husheU 

bushels 

bushels 

Per cent 

1S74. 

1,117 

13.4 

14,991 

77.4 

11,610 

10.39 

92 

267 

299 

224 

1.6 

1875. 

1,360 

13.0 

17,722 

67.1 

11,894 

S. 75 

70 

689 

241 

639 

3.6 

1876. 

1,468 

13.9 

20,375 

61.4 

12,505 

8.52 

66 

2,235 

99 

2,234 

1.1 

1877. 

1,413 

15.0 

21,170 

57.6 

12,202 

8,64 

55 

4,250 

430 

4,159 

19.6 

1878. 

1,623 

15.9 

25,843 

52.5 

13, 566 

8.36 

47 

4,878 

478 

4,947 

19.1 

1879 

1,842 

10.8 

19,832 









1879. 

i;S42 

13.7 

25, 201 

67.6 

17,040 

9.25 

68 

2,944 

633 

2,965 

11.8 

1880. 

1,768 

13.9 

24,541 

75.6 

IS, 565 

10.50 

89 

1,955 

474 

1,942 

7.9 

1881. 

1,789 

11.6 

20,705 

93.3 

19,327 

10.80 

92 

1,004 

954 

907 

4.4 

1882. 

2,228 

13.4 

29,960 

61.5 

18,439 

8.28 

62 

2,206 

974 

2,222 

7.4 

1883. 

2,315 

12.1 

28,059 

58.1 

16,301 

7.04 

58 

6, 248 

656 

6,328 

2.3 

18S4. 

2,344 

12.2 

28,640 

51.9 

14,857 

6.34 

59 

2,974 

239 

3,020 

1.1 

1885. 

2,129 

10.2 

21, 756 

57.9 

12,595 

5.92 

59 

217 

174 

127 

.6 

1880. 

2,130 

11.5 

24,489 

63.8 

13, ISl 

6.19 

53 

377 

18 

494 

.2 

1SS7. 

2,053 

10.1 

20,693 

54.5 

11,283 

5.50 

64 

95 


103 

,6 

1888. 

2,365 

12.0 

281415 

58.8 

lOi 722 

7.07 

47 

309 


309 

.1 

1889. 

H, 172 

16,1 

28 ,422 









1889. 

2,172 

13.1 

281378 

42.3 

11,991 

5.52 

45 

2,281 

198 

2,241 

• 7.9 

1890. 

2,184 

12.1 

,26,414 

62.6 

16,630 

7.57 

71 

358 

141 

340 

.1 

1891. 

2,284 

14.7 

32,761 

77.1 

25,264 

11.31 

82 

12,069 

84 

12,005 

3.7 

1892. 

2,251 

13,0 

29,253 

53.6 

15,674 

6.96 

55 

1,494 

9 

1,485 

6.1 

1893. 

2,178 

13,1 

28,592 

50.2 

14,360 

6.59 

46 

249 


249 

.9 

1894. 

2 ; 164 

13.7 

291613 

49.4 

14 ; 622 

6.76 

52 

32 

13 

19 

.1 

1895. 

2,153 

14.5 

31,139 

42.2 

13,151 

6.11 

38 

i 1,011 


1,011 

3.2 

1896. 

2,126 

13.6 

28,913 

38.8 

11,231 

5.28 

34 

8,576 

1 

8,574 

3.0 

1897. 

2,077 

16,1 

33,433 

43.2 

14,454 

6.96 

48 

15,562 

33 

15,529 

4.6 

1898. 

2,071 

15,9 

32,888 

44.6 

14,640 

7.07 

62 

10,170 

1 

10,169 

3.1 

1899,. 

2,054 

12.4 

25,669 









1899 

2,054 

14.8 

30,334 

49.6 

15,046 

7.33 

54 

2,382 


2,382 

7.9 

1900. 

2,042 

15.1 

30,791 

49.8 

15,341 

7.51 

50 

2,346 


2,345 

7.6 

1901 

2,033 

15. 3 

31,103 1 

55.4 

17,220 

8,47 

57 

2,712 


2,712 

8.7 

1902. 

2,051 

17.2 

35,255 

50. 5 

17,798 

8.68 

51 

5,445 

1 

5,444 

1.5 

1903. 

2,074 

15.4 

31,990 

54.0 

17,272 

8.33 

60 

784 

34 

751 

2.3 

1904. 

2,085 

15.3 

31,805 

68.9 

21,923 

10,51 

76 

30 

21 

9 

.0 

1905. 

2,141 

16.4 

35,168 

60.4 

21,241 

9.92 

64 

1,388 

1 

1,387 

3,9 

1906. 

2, ISO 

1G.7 

36,559 

58.5 

21,381 

9.78 

64 

770 

i 

769 

2.1 

1907. 

2,107 

16.4 

35,455 

72.5 

25,709 

11.86 

80 

2,445 

2 

2,443 

6.9 

1908. 

2,175 

10.4 

3fs 768 

72.8 

26,023 

11.96 

78 

1,296 

1 

1,295 

3.6 

1909 

2,196 

18.4 

29,520 









vm . 

2,196 

16.1 

35,406 

72 2 

25,548 

11.03 

76 

242 

30 

212 

.6 

1910. 

2,185 

16.0 

34,897 

711 5 

24,953 

11.42 

84 

40 

227 

«187 

.5 

1911. 

2,127 

15.6 

33,119 

83.2 

27,667 

12.96 

91 

31 

134 

5103 

.3 

1912. 

2,117 

16,8 

35,664 

66.3 

23,636 

11.16 

65 

1,855 

1 

1,854 

5.2 

1013. 

2,557 

16.2 

41,381 

63.4 

26,220 

10.2,5 

64 

2,273 

37 

2,236 

6.4 

1914. 

2,541 

16.8 

42,779 

8G.5 

37,018 

14.57 

105 

13,027 

147 

12,880 

3.0 

1915. 

3,129 

17.3 

54,060 

83.4 

45, OKI 

14.41 

99 

15,250 

566 

14,684 

2.7 

1916. 

3,213 

15. 2 

48,862 

122.1 

59,676 

18.57 

154 

13,703 

428 

13,275 

2.7 

1917. 

4,317 

14. G 

62,933 

166.0 

104,447 

24.19 

211 

17,186 

834 

16,352 

2.6 

1918. 

(5,391 

14.2 

91,041 

151.6 

138,038 

21.60 

161 

36,467 

638 

35,829 

3.9 

1919 

7, (179 

0.9 

75,993 









1919. 

0,307 

12.0 

75,483 

13^2 

100,573 

15.95 

170 

41, 531 

1,077 

40,454 

6.4 

1920. 

4,409 

13.7 

00,490 

126.8 

76,693 

17.39 

162 

47,337 

452 

46,885 

7.8 

1921. 

4,528 

13,6 

61,075 

09.7 

43,014 

9.50 

97 

29,944 

700 

29,244 

4.7 

1922. 

6,672 

15.5 

103,362 

08.5 

70,841 

10.02 

81 

51,663 

99 

51,664 

6.0 

1923. 

5,171 

12.2 

63,077 

65.0 

40,971 

7.92 

70 

19,902 

2 

19,900 

3.2 

1924 

S,744 

14.9 

55,674 









1924. 

4,150 

15.8 

65,466 

106.5 

'69,"696' 

16.79 

125 

50,242 

1 

50,241 

7.7 

1925 

3,974 

11.7 

46,456 

78.2 

36,340 

9.14 

96 

12,647 


12,646 

2.7 

1926. 

3,578 

11.4 

40,795 

83.4 

34,024 

9.51 

101 

21,698 

1 

21,697 

6.3 

1927® 

3,670 

16.0 

58,572 

85.3 

49,945 

laei 
















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
figures are census returns. 

c Preliminary, 
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Table 37.— Rye: Acreage and production, by Stales, average 1921-1926, annual 

1926-1927 




Acreage 



Production 


State 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 1 

Connecticut . 

1,000 acres 
3 

1 090 acres 
1 

1,000 acres 

jjf,000 acres 

UOOOhush. 

64 

t,000busli. 

19 

UOOOhush. 

1,000 hush. 

New York. 

48 

37 

26 

21 

784 

610 

388 1 

36S 

New Jersey. 

65 

44 

41 

36 

986 

792 

779 

720 

Pennsylvania_ 

175 

U3 

93 

78 

2,903 

1,821 

1,488 

1,326 

Ohio.. 

73 

55 

50 

35 

1,064 

825 

875 

560 

Indiana.-. 

252 

145 

145 

119 

3,238 

1,653 

2,102 

1,618 

Illinois^. 

■173 

80 

83 

62 

2,-690 

1,104 

1,245 

S99 

Alichigan. 

441 

216 ' 

173 

178 

5,856 

2,700 

2,336 

2,617 

Wisconsin. 

858 

256 

256 

238 

5,336 

3,789 

3,840 i 

4,046 

Minnesota.. 

766 

448 

440 

409 

13,196 

5,824 

5,940 

543 

7,4S5 

Iowa... 

42 

32 

31 

31 

755 

625 

542 

Missouri.. 

26 

22 

24 

24 

306 

264 

310 

264 

North Dakota. 

1,401 

1,687 

1,222 

1,381 

17,179 

16,870 

9,287 

23,063 

South Dakota_ 

285 

177 

103 

154 

4,154 

2,174 

1,682 

639 

2,772 

Nebraska.. 

173 

205 

253 

274, 

2,522 

2,606 

4,110 

Kansas.... 

59 

43 

41 

45 

646 

383 

480 

576 

Delaware. 

6 

5 

4 

8 

69 

75 

60 

45 

Maryland-.. 

17 

18 

15 

14, 

266 

342 

270 

214 

Virginia... 

38 

36 

43 

42 

446 

432 

580 

496 

West Virginia. 

10 

10 

12 

10’ 

116 ■ 

• 130 

156 

130 

North Carolina. 

65 

80 

104 

94 

618 

920 

1,352 

1,128 

South Carolina. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

07 

74 

112 

117 

Geoigis.. 

18 

20 

22 

26 

166 

186 

264 

260 

Kentucky. 

18 

15 

18 

14 

203 

196 

279 

154 

Tennessee. 

19 

20 

32 

26 

190 

'220 

448 

208 

Arkansas. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

11 

11 

10 

Oklahoma.. 

35 

33 

36 

22 

423 

396 

558 

198 

Texas. 

16 

14 

20 

14 

161 

56 

380 

98 

Montana. 

134 

80 

107 

134 

1,699 

1,000 

1,284 

2,412 

Idaho... 

9 

3 

3 

3 

153 

60 

46 

48 

Wyoming.^. 

37 

57 

61 

'61 

486 

'684 

714 

638 

tColorado-,. 

86 

85 

89 

85 

874 

■850 

1,024 

892 

New Mexico . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

28 

4 

18 

6 

(CJtah... 

9 

3 


4^ 

‘90 

33 

36 

40 

Washington.. 

18 

16 

18 

22 i 

218 

165 

216 

352 

Oregon.. 

26 

10 

10 

10 

357 

140 

130 

160 

United States.. 

4,899 

3,974 

3,678: 

3,670' 

68,007; 


'40,796- 

68,672 


Bureau of, Agriouitural Bconomios. Estimates df tlie etop-xeporting board. 
^ Preliminary. 
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Table 38. — Rye: Yield per acre and cstimaied price per bushd, December 1, by 
States, average 191^-1920, 1921-1925, annual 192S-19B7 


State 

Yield per acre 

Plstimaied price per bu'-'hel 

Av., 

1914- 

1920 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Av., 

1914- 

1920 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu, 

Bv. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

€is. 

Cts. 

Ci^ 

Cts, 

cts. 

C/s. 


OOT!T100!,i.'‘J3t _ 

20.1 

18.8 

18.0 

18.6 

19.0 



159 

139 

125 

140 

130 



New York. 

17.6 

16.3 

16.3 

17.0 

16.5 

15.5 

17.5 

139 

100 

91 

113 

100 

100 

105 

New Jersey. 

18.3 

18.0 

17.8 

17.5 

18.0 

16.0 

20.0 

138 

97 

94 

113 

93 

95 

97 

Pennsylvania. 

17.0 

16,6 

17.0 

16.0 

17.0 

16.0 

17.0 

1x30 

98 

91 

113 

105 

97 

105 

Ohio. 

16.3 

14.7 

15.5 

16.0 

15.0 

17.5 

10.0 

125 

89 

78 

111 

88 

88 

92 

Indiana. 

mi 

12.8 

34.0 

13.5 

11.4 

14.5 

13.6 

121 

83 

73 

106 

85 

S5 

88 

Blinois.-. 

16.9 

15.3 

15.0 

14,5 

13.8 

mo 

14.5 

124 

85 

75 

107 

90 

86 

92 

Michigan.. 

14.6 

13,4 

14.0 

14.5 

125 

13.5 

14.7 

126 

78 

62 

106 

78 

78 

89 

Wisconsin. . 

17.0 

15,0 

34.8 

17.0 

14.S 

15.0 

17.0 

127 

79 

65 

109 

76 

84 

90 

Minnesota. 

17.7 

17,0 

13.5 

22.0 

13.0 

13.5 

18.3 

124 

72 

53 

108 

71 

76 

85 

Iowa. 

17.8 

17.6 

17.6 

18.0 

16.4 

17.5 

17.5 

118 

78 

66 

102 

80 

83 

86 

Missomi.. 

13.0 

12 2 

12 5 

13.5 

120 

12 9 

11.0 

128 

98 

88 

105 

120 

113 

no 

North Dakota. 

11,9 

12.0 

7.8 

15.0 

10.0 

7.0 

16.7 

120 

67 

48 

104 

65 

73 

80 

South Dakota. 

16.4 

13.8 

11.5 

14.0 

9.5 

6.2 

18.0 

115 

67 

49 

102 

67 

73 

79 

Ncbniska. 

15.5 

12.5 

12.0 

14.5 

123 

10.3 

15.0 

no 

70 

56 

97 

71 

76 

77 

ICOTTSflS i 

14.7 

10.8 

8.5 

14.2 

8.9 

11.7 

12. S 

121 

82 

75 

98 

98 

94 

92 

Delaware. I 

15,2 

13.6 

14.4 

13.5 

15.0 

mo 

16.0 

137 

109 

96 

135 

120 

no 

115 

Maryland.i 

15.6 

15.8 

15.8 

15.0 

19.0 

18.8 

15.3 

134 

107 

97 

122 

114* 

105 

no 

Virginia. 

12. Q 

11.6 

12 0 

11.5 

12.0 

13.5 

11.8 

138 

109 

107 

128 

127 

112 

115 

West Virginia.‘ 

13.7 

11.61 

10 0 

31.2 

13.0 

13.0 

18.0 

139 

108 

m 

129 

120 

no 

no 

North Carolina. 

9.8 

9.2 

10.4 

9.0 

11.5 

13.0 

12.0 

163 

137 

135 

140 

157 

■125 

135 

South Carolina. 

10.5 

16 4 

10.5 

11.0 

10.5 

14.0 

13.0 

237 

201 

173 

190 

210 

175 

ITS 

Georgia. 

O.J 

9.2 

9,0 

9.2 

9.3 

12.0 

10.0 

203 

173 

190 

183 

180 

160 

166 

Kentucky. 

12.4 

11.4 

n.7 

11.0 

13.0 

m.5 

11.0 

140 

115 

103 

127 

125! 

108 

120 

Tennessee. 

10,0 

9.8 

10.0 

11.0 

11.0 

14,0 

8.0 

169 

128 

116 

138 

130 

120 

129 

Arkansas.. 

10.6 

10.4 

ao 

11.^ 

11.0 

11.0 

10.0 

157 

122 

120 

131 

130 

125 

140 

Oklahoma. 

12.8 

12.0 

12.0 

14.0 

12.0 

15,5 

9.0 

129 

89 

90 

101 

no 

90 

99 

Texas. 

12.9 

10.6 

12.0 

16.0: 

4.0 

19.0 

7.0 

163 

111 

98 

111 

120 

97 

.95 

Montana„.„. 

14.2 

12.5 

11. Oi 

14.0 

125 

12 0 

18.0 

119 

65 

61 

91 

74 

75 

73 

Idaho-. 

16.5 

16.41 

19, 0l 

10.0 

20.0 

15.5 

16.0 

n5 

81 

68 

123 

80 

73 

75 

Wyoming. 

15.9 

14,0 

13.0 

10 0 

12,0 

14.0 

12 5 

126 

66 

€6 

88 

64 

67 

69 

Goloiado. 

13.2 

10.3 

12.0 

9.0 

10.0 

11.5 

10.6 

109 

67 

56 

85 

67 

71 

70 

New Mexico. 


10.2 

12.0 

16.0 

4.0 

18.0 

6.0 


92 

90 

100 

100 

85 

75 

Utah.. 

^i.‘6 

9.7 

11.4 

6.6 

11.0 

9.0 

10.0 

“isi 

85 

90 

107 

100 

80 

82 

Wasliington. 

13.8 

11 7 

15.7 

7.9 

11.0 

12.0 

16,0 

142 

98 

72 

133 

125 

100 

90 

Oregon-. 

13.6 

13.0 

15.0 

10 0 

14.0 

13.0 

16.0 

142 

98 

93 

136 

no 

96 

95 

Umtcd States—, 

14.8 

13. 8j 

112 

15. 8j 

11.7 

11.4 

16. Oj 

124.2 

77.6 

65.0 

106.5 

78.2 

83.4 

85.3 


Bateau of Agricultural Beouamics. Estimates of the crop-repmtisg board. 

























Table 39. — Eijc: Acreage^ yield per acrcj and production in specified countriesj average 1909-1918^ annual 1924-1927 
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Table 40, — Rye: World prodiiciion, 1894-1927 
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Selected countries 

Austria 

^ e0*O-«l<C5O»0»rj<0C>»r-(e<»00C»CDC0'^aflTHt^O«C*-(Oi-lr-l05OC0-^e0C0 

_CO«3t-.'EDOOOO‘Ot-.OOOOOa03CftCO'i-H*-^OOr-lO»>CC>»Or-l»H^ r-1 vH r-H 

>4''® 

Spain 

S 3 

Belgium 

§,2 1^:! i 

w ^ • III 

rseC* » ill 

S «o • III 

^ S * III 

•A * III 

I : ! 1 

asaa8sj3S3KS3ss;a?ss5'=““”“’as2a2as 

Sweden 

|,»Sa8g!Sa§asSE3SSSSSSSS§5S5aKSSS5S:{aS?5a 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

rCfG£ 1 1 1 1 1 

S 09 1 t 1 1 1 

M 1 1 1 1 t 

1 1 1 1 • 

1 1 1 1 1 

tIfllCIlllllllllll 

lt>lltll||1|lt|||| 

i iiltiiiiiiiiiiiit 

• 1 « i 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 

iiiittitfjitiiiiii 

||•l•fl•lllllll»ll 

I 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 

ICO-^tHCO^C 
* CO «tl lO IQ 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i 

Hungary 

i 

i^S5iSg§Sg5SSSSS?35&SSSS!8^ i i 
|a ! : 

S 2 ' ' 

1 1 

1 

1 tH CO lO tH CM 
< CNJ (N CM COIN 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Poland 

1,000,000 

bushels 

• 1 i I 1 t ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 t 

ililiiiiiiltliiiii 

• « t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 lit 

iitititliililiflii 
iiyiiiitilllliiiii 

1 « f 1 1 « 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 t 1 1 1 « 4 4 1 < 1 1 1 t t 1 I 

» 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 t < 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

I I » 1 « I 1 I 1 1 1 I » 1 1 t 1 1 

I 1 1 1 1 1 1 f 1 « 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


France 

§‘•1 
§ s 

j 

Germany 

§ ^ 

United 

States 

© a-.®’“^S'cocco»-< --*»rnNC?‘Oi^tf>«>M>»oco«o»-<co-4<o»POT-tw;50c^eoeo»o 
S,Seoeo«eoBOCocoecoococoeoeoeo«cocococo>f'tr‘0'^50<3>t-<OsOO'©<vo 

S'w 
§ s 

«e 

s 

SaSS2S35§SS8®saiSi2gSSSS3SSR3 

o ^ o» i-so i> c» o> t'-a> OS o t—o op t-« 001 -o o CO cft »'• so 

1 CO T-H OO C?a C3 

4 50 Q O 

jco^»0 4<;>50 

1 

1 

1 

1 


jsuro- 

peanpro- 

ductfon 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

1,000,000 

bushels 

618 

673 

621 

551 

819 

664 

629 

644 

682 

721 

709 

732 

736 

700 

776 

821 

768 

779 

810 

834 

707 

621 

598 

466 

476 

686 

533 

760 

716 

S26 

652 

Northern 

Hemis- 

phere 
produc¬ 
tion ex¬ 
cluding ' 
Russia 
and 
China, 
prelim¬ 
inary 

i•§isiiiSSiSB3gg?iSs^ssgssgsas2gss2s 

<S5*®sow»5ot'-sosotwt-i>.i>-t'.t’-oocoopoocCOOt»soi5sou5TO<Of««5a'ji» 

g'g 
§ ss 

-fO 

■>-n 

World 
produc¬ 
tion ex¬ 
cluding 
Bussia 
and 

China, i 
prelim- ' 
inary 

i1 

1 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896,... 

1897 . 

1898 . 

IRAQ . 

1900. 

mi . 

1902.. ,*-... 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 .— 

1908. 

1907. 

1908.. .,*... 

19092.... 

19102,.... 

19112...-.. 

19122., ^.. 

19132.^...,. 

1914..... 

1915,.... 

1916..... 

1917,... 

1918_ 

1919 _ 

1920 ...1 

1921 ...i 

1922 ...1 

1923 _,__-.—‘ 

1824,-,,-,'. i 
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Table 41. — Rye: Monthly marketings by farmers, as reported by about S,500 mills 
and elevators. United States, 1917-1926 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

ISTov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917. 

2.8 

14.8 

20.5 

17.1 

11.3 

7.6 

5.8 

6.4 

7.6 

3.4 

1.7 

HI 


1918. 

6.6 

11.3 

14.9 

14.6 

12.2 

9.5 

8.4 

4.9 

6.3 

4.8 

3.4 

4.2 


1919.. 

8.2 

15.0 

13.3 

12.4 

7.8 

9.1 

8.5 

4.7 

6.2 

6.4 

4.3 

4.1 

100.0 

1020. 

7.3 

20.7 

18.1 

12.2 

8.8 

7,0 

6.6 

4.7 

4.3 

3.7 

3.3 

3.3 

EiQs] 

1921.- 

13.9 

20. S 

17.6 

10.6 

6.3 

5.9 

4.5 

4.8 

4.9 

4.0 

4.2 

2.5 

100.0 

1922. 

10.7 

20.5 

14.8 

12.3 

10.2 

8.7 

6.5 

5.3 

4.0 

2.9 

2.2 

1.9 

100.0 

3923.— 

5.3 

18.8 

19.2 

14.2 

9.4 

8.5 

5.4 

5.9 

3.5 

2.5 

3.0 

4.3 

100.0 

1924. 

3.9 

16.9 

25.4 

23.3 

10.7 

7.0'’ 

6.0 

3.1 

1.7 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

100.0 

3925. 

5.2 

19.2 

23.3 

12.4 

8.7 

8.9 

6.6 

4.6 

3.1 

2.4 

2.8 

2.8 

100.0 

1926. 

8.0 

20.1 

19.7 

13.0 

8.5 

m 

m 

6.0 

3.7 

2.6 

3,0 

3,4 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 42. — Rye: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection 

points, 1923-1926 


Year begin¬ 
ning July 1 

Receipts 

1 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

i 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

1923-24 













Cars.. 

14, 394 
43.2 

13,532 

3, 872 
11.6 

1,061 

473 

33,332 
100 

22, 068 
71.7 

8,481 

27.5 

132 

89 

26 

30,796 

100 

Per 

40.6 

'3.2 

1.4 

.4 

.3 

. 1 

1824-25 



Cars_ 

27,977 

43.1 

24,251 

37.4 

8,841 
13.6 

2,957 

4.6 

876 

64,902 
100 

31,838 
44.9 

38,210 
63.8 

698 

131 

69 

70,946 

Per nftnt 

1.3 

1.0 

.2 

. 1 

100 

1925-26 



Cars_ 1 

3,969 1 
17.2 

11,730 
50.S 

5,111 

22.1 

1,794 

494 

23,098 

3,715 

14,807 

77.4 

467 

124 

30 

19,133 
100 

Per cent.^ 

7.8 

2.1 

100 

19.4 

2.4 

.6 

.2 

1926-27 













Cars_ 

3,892 

9,921 

40.2 

5,794 

23,5 

3,597 

14.6 

1,445 

24,649 

100 

2,696 
8.6 

27,053 i 
86.5 

968 

446 

123 

31,285 

100 

Per cent. 

15,8 

5.9 

3.1 

1.4 

.4 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 43. — Rye: Receipts at markets named, averages by groups, 1909-1925; 

annual, 1921-1926 


Year beginning July 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwau¬ 

kee 

Omaha 

Total, 5 
markets 

Fort 
William 
and Port 
Arthur» 

Average: 

1909-1913. 

1,000 

bushels 

3,579 
8,967 
9,904 

1,000 

hiLShels 

1,039 

8,799 

25,285 

1,000 
bushels 
2,213 
5,267 
5,957 

1,000 
bushels 
1,950 
3,664 
2,116 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1914-1920. 




1921-1925. 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 2 . 

1,360 

44,622 

6,856 

4,754 
15,111 
13,336 
8,447 
7,872 
4,123 

17,444 

42,744 

16,836 

38,496 

10,907 

13,351 

4,235 

7,585 

2,952 

12,586 

2,426 

2,355 

2,282 
3,241 

1,449 
2,733 
876, 
1,268. 

2,048 
1,916 
736 
1,207 
892 
941 

30, 763 
70,597 
36,309 
63,469 
22,973 
22,038 

5,297 
11,662 
6,837 
5,266 
6,329 
7,844 

I 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
X>uluth Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Omaha Grain 
Exchange, American Elevator and Grain Trade, and Canadian Grain Statistics. 


1 Crop year begins September. * Beginning January, 1927, figures are subject to revision. 
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Table 44.- 


-Rye, including flour: International trade — average, 1910-1914; annual, 
1924-1927 


Yesar ended June 30 


Average, 

1910-1914 


1927, 

preliminary 



Imports Exports 

Imports 

(Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCirAL EXPORT- 









ING COUNTRIES 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels busheh 

bushels 

bushels bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 


(1) . 


2 20 (1) 

343 


3 47 


3 28 

Argentina. 

(0 4 273 


3,092 . 

1,693 


1,812 


5,899 

Bulgaria. 

. 2 1,925 


3129 a 15 

34 


59 


496 

Canada. 

65 58 

21 

8,596 28 

5,875 

23 

6, 768 

47 

8,229 

Hungary. 

2 140 2 14,150 

(}) 

4,837 13 

5,196 

1 

6,832 

1 

10,455 

Poland. 


22 

2 2,482 2 2,582 

3 2,211 

2,334 

11,983 

4,273 

6,064 

Bumania_ 

2« 26 2 2,992 

(0 

3 1,203 (0 

477 

61 

105 




2 5,381 3 33 ; 979 


53 ; 331 —11... 

2,579 


7,094 


16,691 

TTm'lftd States_ 

‘. 888 


19,902 . 

50' 242 


12,647 


21 ', 698 

Yugoslavia. 



2 14 . 

3 246 


3 231 1 


3 3 496 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 









ING COUNTRIES 









Austria. .. 

2 1,469 2 2 

6,892 

2 38 4,180 

2 6 15 

4,020 

7 162 

4, 277 

248 

Belgium . 

5,755 830 

1, 554 

244 1,117 

847 

1,915 

91 

3,483 

18 

Czechoslovakia. 


4,827 

1,760 8,730 

128 

8,169 

102 

4,299 

128 

Denmark. 

2 8,753 2 288 

10,231 

510 7,002 

632 

8,610 

425 

6, 560 

445 

Estnnia __ 


2 fl 1,443 

. 3 1,483 


1,921 


1, 944 


Finland. 

[- 

10, 563 

10 6,310 

13 

6,471 

7 

6, 296 

10 

France. 

3,316 26 

2,776 

1,065 1,306 

479 

894 

128 

5,043 

1 

Gei many. 

10, 226 43,936 

24,940 

63 22,057 

5,413 

9,149 

16,963 

22,797 

7,876 

Italy .. 

664 2 

230 

237 24 

357 

493 

24 

538 

2 

Latvia . 


8 2,181 

21 8 1,981 

2 152 

8 2,648 

2 66 

8 2,043 

2 8 17 

Netherlands . 

2 29,557 2 17,889 

9,432 

2,978 6,376 

2,913 

6,046 

434 ! 

4,037 

840 

Norway. 

2 10,644 a 9 51 

8,097 

i . 7,502 


7,719 


7,038 


Sweden . 

3 3,940 a 59 

4,661 

157 4,815 

28 

1,455 

98 

633 

1,645 

Switzerland. 

2 728 21 

14 

(0 36 

1 

85 

(0 

16 

0) 

United Kingdom 

2,120 7 

1,608 

240 1,559 

76 

1,167 

166 1 

792 

173 

Total 26 countries- 

88,774 117,856 

88,362 

100,909 77,115 

79,550 j 

63,171 

64,243 

73,106 

80,459 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Less than 500 bushels. ® 11 months. 

2 Year ended July 31, lutemational Yearbook ? Year ended Jimo 30, International Yearbook 

. of Agncultiural Statistics. , of Agriculural Statistics. 

3 International crop report and Agricultural 8 lo months. 

Statistics. ® Season 1913-14. 

^ Average of calendar years 1909-1913. Year ended Dec. 31. 

8 Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14. 

Table 45. — Rye: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United States, 

1909-1927 


Year beginning July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Weight- 
July 16 15 15 15 IS 15 15 15 16 16 15 15 edav. 


Average: c/enwr 

1909-1913. 74. 7 

1914-1920. 129.2 

1921-1926. 78. 6 


72.0 71.7 71.3 72.1 

125.8 124.6 126.9 129.0 


72.0 72.4 
135.6 142.1 


72,8 72.9 

143,4 139.1 


78.5 

77.8 

74.3 

77.1 

76.9 

80.7 

80.1 

75.4 

72.6 

7,i2 

72.7 

73.3 

74.5 

74.2 

73.4 

72.2 

71.6 

72.4 

76.2 

76.2 

78.3 

81.4 

83,2 

83.G 

80.8 

74.4 

70.4 

69.4 

67.6 

65.0 

62.0 

61.8 

63.9 

64.0 

63.3 

63.0 

62.0 

68.2 

77.2 

79.6 

83,3 

88.4 

91.4 

87.2 

83.6 

83.7 

84.6 

84.4 

83.4 

91.6 

101.9 

109.7 

118.7 

120.3 


83.9 

85.4 

83.01 

78.4 

78.6 

76.9 

75.4 

76.3’“ 

76. el 75.8 

74.8 

' 74.7 

73.2 

72.5 

73.6 

76.6 

76.8 

77.4 

83.6 

84.2 

84.6 

84.8 

85.4 

84.8 

66.4 

66.0 

63.0 

62.6 

63.2 

63.6 

62.1 

61.8 

62.4 

63,0 

63.6 

63.8 


17 . 177.6 

18 . 166.9 

19 . 144.2 

20 . 178.8 

21 . 101.0 

22 . 74.0 

23 . 66.3 


68.2 77.2 79,6 83,3 88.4 96.4 103.0 102.9 101.2 100.0 96.9 

87.2 83.6 83.7 84.6 84.4 86.8 87.0 84.6 83.6 83.8 83.6 

91.6 101.9 109.7 118.7 120.3 121.0 124.8 130,8 149.8 173.6 180,0 

170.0 165.8 169.3 167.4 168.2 172.6 187.9 218.0 228.1 204,4 178.8 

161.6 156.6 153.3 152.1 161.2 145.6 136.3 139.0 160.6 149.6 141.2 

144.0 137.0 132.8 131.5 142.8 153.4 149.8 150.6 169.6 183.6 186.4 

168.8 165.6 162.2 134.4 125.8 128.1 128.8 122.4 112.0 108.8 108.0 


101.0 

94,0 

89.2 

81. 

6 

72,2 

69.6 

70.0 

77.0 

83.8 

85.9 

87.8 

82.8 

74.0 

6a9 

63.2 

65, 

2 

68.2 

70.7 

71.7 

71,0 

70.1 

70.8 

69.2 

62.2 

66.3 

55.3 

57.2 

58. 

8 

62,1 

63.9 

*63.5 

64.5 

62.8 

60.4 

60.1 

61,6 

68.8 

79.8 

80.1 

105. 

7 

108.6 

112.7 

126.2 

132.2 

125.1 

100.9 

103.6 

10L8 

92.3 

92.8 

81.9 

74. 

1 

73.4 

86.8 

88.2 

82,5 

73.4 

73.8 

72.5 

76,0 

80.7 

86.1 

81,6 

82. 

4 

83.0 

82.4 

83.6 

88.4 

86.4 

86,2 

90.1 

94.9 

91.2 

80.6 

51.4 

8L 

0 

84.0 

87.S. 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding month, July, 1909-December, 1923. 
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Table 46.— Ttye^ No. 2: Weighted average price per brnhel^ Chicago^ 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight* 
ed av.i 

Average: 

Certs 

Certs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

75 

74 

75 

76 

75 

75 

77 

76 

76 

78 

SO 

75 

76 

1914-1920. 

147 

143 

143 

140 

142 

145 

162 

149 

162 

167 

168 

163 

152 

1921-1925 . 

91 

89 

88 

89 

91 

98 

101 

102 

93 

92 

91 

83 

94 

1909. 

79 

71 

72 

73~ 

74 

77 

SI 

81 

79 

79 

77 

76 

76 

1910. 

77 

75 

74 

76 

79 

81 

84 

82 

89 

95 

102 

90 

84 

1911. 

84 

85 

91 

97 

95 

93 

94 

92 

91 

94 

93 

83 

91 

1912. 

74 

72 

69 

69 

64 

61 

64 

62 

60 

62 

62 

62 

65 

1913.-. 

63 

66 

67 

65 

64 

63 

61 

62 

61 

62 

65 

63 

64 

1914. 

64 

84 

95 

92 

102 

110 

119 

123 

117 

117 

119 

117 

105 

1915. 

108 

100 

96 

101 1 

99 

97 

101 

97 

93 

96 

98 

98 

99 

1916. 

98 

113 

120 

133 

147 1 

141 

143 

146 1 

161 

187 

220 

240 

154 

1917. 

227 

190 

186 

184 1 

178 i 

182 

201 

239 i 

284 

264 

220 

ISO 

211 

1918. 

173 

167 

103 

163 

168 

159 

161 

138 

161 

173 

159 

146 

161 

1919. 

155 

154 

140 

138 

142 : 

166 

176 

156 

172 

199 

213 

227 

170 

1920-,. 

204 

190 i 

199 

169 

159 

161 

163 

147 

146 

135 

147 

132 

162 

1921. 

127 

107 

104 

86 

79 

86 

81 

97 

102 

104 

106 

90 

97 

1922. 1 

82 

73 

72 

78 

87 

88 

87 

86 

S3 

86 

78 

70 

81 

1923. i 

65 

67 

70 i 

72 

71 

70 

73 

72 

69 , 

66 

67 

76 

70 

1924. 

84 

93 1 

103 

126 

131 

141 

157 

157 

128 1 

112 

119 

113 

125 

1925... 1 

97 

105 1 

90 ! 

83 

88 

103 i 

105 

97 

85 

91 

86 

92 

96 

1926. 

105 

101 

96 

101 

98 

96 

102 

105 

102 ! 

104 

114 

115 

101 

1927.j 

108 

97 1 

98 1 

100 

105 

109 










1 

1 





i 






Bureau of Agricultui-al Ecouoinics. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bullotin. 
1 Average of daily prices weighted by carlot sales 


Table 47.— Com: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 1849, 

1859, 1866-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield i 
per acre 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Price 
per 
bushel 
re¬ 
ceived i 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre* : 

Price 

per 

bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago* 

Foreign trade, including meal, 
year beginning July 1 ® 

Do¬ 

mestic 

exports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Net exports 

1 

Total 

Per- - 
centage 
of pro¬ 
duction 



Bush, of 











1,000 

50 Ihs, 

1,000 


1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1.000 



acres 

shelled 

bushels 

Cenis 

dollars \ 

Dollars 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Per cent 

1849. 



599,071 





7,633 


7, (533 

J, 3 

1S59. 



838,793 





4 ,249 

49 

4 ,200 

. 5 

1866. 

34,307 

25.3 

867,946 

47.4 

411,451 

11.99 


16,027i 

82 

15i OS't 

1.8 

1S67. 

32, 520 

23.6 

768,320 

57.0 

437,770 

13.46 


12,494i 

50 

12,44f5J 

1,6 

1868.- 

34, SS7 

26.0 

906. 527 

46,8 

434,057 

12.16 


8;287 

91 

8, 19Si 

1 

, 9 

1869. 


760,94s 






1869_ 

37,103 

23.6 

874,320 

59.8 

522,551 

14.68 

.75: 

2,140 

90j 

2,051 

.2 

1870. 

38^647 

28,3 

1,094,255 

49.4 

540,520 

13.99 

51 

10,674 

111 

10,562 

1.0 

1871. 

34,091 

29.1 

991,898 

43.4 

430,356' 

12 . 62i 

40 

35,727 

59 

35,668 

3.6 

1872. 

35,527 

30.81 

1,092,719 

35.3 

385,736 

10 . 86 i 

35 

40,154 

63 

40,091 

3.7 

1873. 

39,197 

23.8' 

932,274 

44.2 

411,961 

10.51! 

60 

36.986 

76* 

35,910 

3.9 

1874. 

41,037 

20.7 

850,148 

58.4 

496,271 

12.09 

68 

30,025 

39 

29,980 

3.5 

1875. 

44,841 

29.5 

1,321,069 

36. 71 

484,675 

10.81 

46 

50,911 

53 

50,85K 

3.8 

1876. 

49,033 

26.2 

1,283,828 

34.0 

436,109 

8.89 

45 

72,653 

33 

72,020 

5.7 

1877. 

50,369 

26.7 

1,342,558: 

34.8 

467,635 

9.28 

40 

87,192 

15 

87,173 

6.5 

1878. 

51,586 

26.9 

1,388,219 

31.7 

440,281 

8.54 

34 

87,885 

37 

87,848 

6.3 

1879. 

e£,se9 

98,1 

1,754,592 









1879_ 

62,369 

29.2 

1,823^163 

37.1 

676,251 

10.84 

38 

i 99,572 

66 

99,507 

5.5 

18S0. 

62,318 

27.6 

1,717,435 

39.6 

679,714 

10.91 

46 

1 93,648 

76 

93,572 

r>. 4 

1881. 

64.262 

18.6 

1.194.916 

63.6 

759.482 

11.821 

67 

44.341 

75 

44 260 

3.7 


^Based on farm price Dec, 1. 

^Prices 1869-1898 are averages of the weekly quotations for No. 2 or better, in annual reports of (Chicago 
Board of Trade, subsequently prices ai’e compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Budletin and aro the 
average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales, No, S yellow. 

31849,1S59,1866-1917 from Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1918, Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States; 1919-1926, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
June issues and January and June issues, 1927. Corn—O-eneral imports 1858-1909; imports for consump¬ 
tion 1910-11. Corn meal—General imports 1862-1871, imports for consumption 1872-1927. Corn meal 
converted to terms of grain on the basis that 1 barrel is the product of 4 bushels of corn. 
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Table 47.— Corn: Acreage^ productiouj valuer exports^ etc,y United StaieSy 1849) 
1859y 1866-1927—CoTiiimxed 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 
age 
yield 
per acre 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Price 
per 
bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre 

Price 

per 

bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago 

Foreign trade, including meal, 
year beginning July 1 

Do¬ 

mestic 

exports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Net exports 

Total 

Per¬ 
centage 
of pro¬ 
duction 



Bush, of 











1,000 

66 lbs. 

1,000 


1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



ocrfis 

shelled 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

bmhels 

bushels 

bushels 

Per cent 

1882. 

-65,660 

24,6 

11,617,025 

48.5 

783,867 

t 11.94 

55 

41,656 

38 

41,617 

2 6 

1883-. 

68,302 

22.7 

1, 551,067 

42.4 

658,051 

9.63 

64 

42,259 

6 

46,253 

3.0 

1884. 

69,684 

25.8 

!l, 795,528 

35.7 

640,736 

9.19 

43 

62,876 

5 

62,872 

2.9 

1886. 

73,130 

26.5 

1,936,176 

32.8 

635,675 

8.69 

38 

64,830 

20 

64,810 

3.3 

1886. 

75,694 

220 

1,665,441 

3a 6 

610,311 

8.06 

38 

41, 369 

31 

41,337 

2.5 

1887. 

72,393 

20.1 

1,456,161 

44.4 

64a 107 

8.92 

48 

25, 361 

38 

26,323 

1.7 

1888.. 

75,673 

26.3 

1,987,790 

34.1 

677,662 

8.95 

35 

70,842 

3 

70,839 

3.6 

ISRS-- 

72,088 

29.4 

2,122,328 



1. 






1889. 

72^088 

27.7 

i; 998; 648 

27.4 

546,984 

7.59 

36 

103, 419 

2 

103,417 

5.2 

1890_ 

70,390 

20.7 

1,460,406 

50. 0| 

729,647 

10.37 

68 

32,042 

2j 

32,039 

2.2 

1891_ 

74,496 

27.6 

2,055,823 

39.7 

816,917 

10.97 

47 

76, 602 

16 

76,596 

3.7 

1892. 

72,610 

23.6 

1,713,688 

38.8 

664,390 

9.15 

41! 

47,122 

2 

47,120 

2.7 

1893. 

74,434 

22.9 

1,707,572 

35.9 

612,998 

a24 

41 

66,490 

3 

66,487 

3.9 

1891. 

69, 396 

19.3 

1,339,680 

45.1 

604,523 

8.71 

44 

28, 585 

17 

38,569 

2.1 

1895.. 

85, 567 

27.0 

2,310,952 

25.0 

578,408 

6.76 

26 

101,100 

6 

101,096 

4.4 

189C. 

86, 560 

28.9 

2, 503,484 

21.3 

532,884 

6.16 

26 

178,817 

7 

178,811 

7.1 

1897. 

88,127 

24.3 

2,144,553 

2a 0 

558,309 

6.34 

30 

212,056 

4 

212, a52 

9.9 

1898—.... 

88,304 

25.6 

2,261,119 

2a 4 

642,747 

7.28 

34 

177,255 

4 

177,262 

7.8 

1899. 

9Jt, 914 

28.1 

2,666,324 









1899. 

94,914 

25.9 

2,454,6^ 

29.9 

734,916 

7.74 

36 

213,123 

3 

2i3,121 

8.7 

1900. 

95,042 

26.4 

2, 605,148 

35.1 

878,243 

9.24 

43 

181,405 

5 

181,400 

7.2 

1901— 

94,636 

17.0 

1,613,628 

60.1 

969,285 

10.24 

62 

28,029 

19 

28,011 

1,7 

1902_ 

95, 617 

27.4 

2,619,499 

40.1 

1,049,791 

10.99 

47 

76,639 

41 

76, 598 

2.9 

1903_ 

90,661 

25.9 

2,346,897 

42.1 

987,882 

10.90 

49 

68, 222 

17 

58,210 

2.5 

im . 

93,340 

27.1 

2,528,662 

43.7! 

l,105,69d 

11.85 

48 

90,293 

16 

00,278 

3,0 

1905. 

93,573 

29.4 

2,748,949 

40. 8i 

1,120,513 

11.97 

44 

119, 894 

11 

119,883 

4.4 

1906.' 

93,643 

30.9 

2,897,662 

39.3 

1,138,053 

12.15 

60 

86,368 

li 

86,358 

3.0 

1907. 

94,971 

26.5 

2,512,065 

50. 9 

1,277,607 

13.46 

68 

56,064 

20 

55,044 

2.2 

1908. 

95,603 

26.6 

2,544,957 

60,0 

1,527,679 

16.98 

65 

37,065 

258 

37,437 

1.5 

1909_.._ 

9S, 383 

26.9 

2,552,190 









1900. 

98,383 

26.1 

2,572,336 

58.6 

i, 507,186 

15.32 

59 

38,128 

118 

38,010 

t.5 

1910. 

104,035 

27.7 

2,886,260 

48,0 

1,384,817 

13.31 

63 

66, 615 

.53 

05,562 

2.3 

1911. 

105,825 

23.9 

2, 531,488 

61.8 

1, 565,268 

14. 79 

71 

41,797 


41,744 

1,6 

1012. 

107,083 

29.2 

8,124,746 

48.7 

1,520,464 

14.20 

53 

50,780 

903 

49,913 

1. 6 

1913. 

105,820 

23.1 

2,446,988 

69.1 

1,692,092 

16.99 

70 

10, 726 

12,368 

* 1,639 


1914. 

103,435 

25.8 

2,672,804 

64.4 

1,722.070 

16. OS 

70 

50,668 

9,899 

40,816 

5.6 

1916. 

106,197 

28.2 

2,094,793 

57.5 

1,722,680 

16.22 

79 

39,897 

5,211 

34,761 

1.2 

1910. 

105,296 

24.4 

2,666,927 

88.9 

2,280,729 

21. 66 

111 

66, 753 

2,270 

65,092 

2.5 

1917. 

116, 730 

20.3 

3,005,233 

127.0 

3,920,228 

3:}. 58 

103 

1 49,073 

a 197 

45,950 

1.5 

1818. 

104,467 

24.0 

2,502,665 

136, 6 

3,416,240 

32.70 

162 

I 23,019 

3,346 

19,684 

.8 

1919 ft 

87, m 

26.7 

2,345.833 




1910. 

97,170 

28.9 

2,811,302 

134. 5 

3,780,597 

38.91 

159 

1 16,729 

10,283 

6,509 

.2 

1920. 

101,699 

31. 5 

3,208, 684 

67. 0 

2,150,332 

21. U 

62 

1 70,908 

6, 791 

66,110 

a 1 

1021 - 

103,740 

29. 6 

i 3,068,569 

42. 3 

1,297,213 

12. 5C 

5£ 

i 179,490 

142 

179,374 

5,8 

1922 . 

102,84C 

28,3 

! 2,900,020 

65.8 

1,910, m 

18.58 

! 73 

[ 96,590 

182 

90,415 

a 3 

1923. 

104,324 

29.3 

13,053,567 

72.6 

2,217,229 

21.2£ 

> 88 

\ 23,13S 

240 

22,896 

.7 

1924 « . 

82, 32S 

23. S 

! 1,823,880 









1024.._ 

100 , 86 a 

22. 9 

12,309,414 

98. 2 

2,266,771 

22.47 

' IOC 

1 a 791 

4 618 

5 348 

. 2 

1925. 

, 101,359 

1 28.8 

1 2,916,961 

6?! 4 

1, 960,761 

lo! 40 

► 7£ 

\ 24*, 783 

’ 637 

24^ 151 

* 8 

1026. 

, 99,71Jj 

1 27. C 

12,692,217 

64.2 

1,729,457 

17.34 

: 

' 19,819 

1,160 

18,669 

'.7 

1927 0 . 

98,914 

2a u 

[2,786,288 

72.3 

2,014,725 

20.37 












Bure4\ii of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
figures are census returns. 

^ Net imports. 

Corn harvested for grain; total acreage of corn in 1924 is 98,401,627 acres. 

® Preliminary. 
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Table 48. — Corn: Acreage and production, by States, average 1921-1926, annual 

1926-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

l,0001)U8h. 

i,000hush. 

IfOOOhusl. 

l,000hmh 

Maine. 

18 

12 

13 

14 

804 

640 

455 

518 

New Hampshire. 

21 

14 

15 

15 

979 

700 

645 

615 

Vermont. 

85 

85 

84 

84 

3,917 

4,080 

3,612 

3,276 

Massachusetts. 

55 

43 

45 

46 

I 2,453 

2,150 

1,980 

1,886 

Rhode Island. 

11 

! 9 

9 

10 

1 469 

405 

869 

3S0 

Connecticut. 

67 

54 

54 

55 

i 3,073 

2,700 

2,268 

2,090 

New York. 

744 

691 

670 

663 

i 27,498 

24,876 

23,450 

22,542 

New Jersey. 

220 

199 

188 

179 

9,489 

10,348 

8,648 

7,160 

Pennsylvania. 

1,485 

1,408 

1,394 

1,270 

05, 393 

71,808 

57,154 

50,165 

Ohio. 

3,736 

3,741 

3,591 

3,376 

i 146, 588 

1 179,568 

147,231 

109,720 

Indiana. 

4,722 

4,672 

4,672 

4,205 

171,184 

203,232 

177,536 

132,458 

Illinois. 

9,030 

9,393 

9,205 

8,469 

329,215 

394,506 

322,175 

254,070 

IVDchigan. 

1,672 

1,642 

1,593 

1,418 

59, 373 

65,680 

54,162 

38,995 

Wisconsin. 

2,188 

2,185 

2,119 

2,100 

87, 511 

101,602 

73,106 

68,250 

Minnesota_ 

4,165 

4,136 

4,343 

4,172 

143,116 

148,896 

147,662 

127,246 

Iowa. 

10,707 

11,234 

li; 170 

10', 947 

426,298 

492.648 

435,630 

390; 606 

Missouri. 

6,390 

6,741 

6,471 

5,953 

181,585 

198,860 

176,011 

172,637 

North Dakota. 

924 

1,056 

! 1,009 

959 

i 24,043 

24,816 

18,162 

23,975 

South Dakota. 

4,257 

4,478 

4,030 

4,665 

112,350 

78,365 

83,340 

134,995 

Nebraska. 

8,155j 

9,100 

8,894 

8,805 

218,107 

236,600 

139,407 

291,446 

Kansas. 

5,546 

6,623 

1 5,563 

5,897 

111, 677 

109,942 

61,193 

170,910 

Delaware. 

166 

137 

138 

135 

5,440 

5,069 

4,278 

4,725 

Marj^nd. 

602 

554 

554 

515 

23,467 

24,930 

22,049 

22,660 

Virginia., 

1,773 

1,681 

1,694 

1,626 

44,763 

36,982 

46,585 

47,967 

West Virginia. 

558 

520 

485 

451 

18, 510 

18,980 

16,005 

15,109 

North Carolina. 

2,490 

2,400 

2,376 

2,352 

49,094 

44,400 

62,272 

63,626 

South Carolina. 

1,860 

1,584 

1,426 

1,497 

26,841 

19,483 

22,103 

26,449 

Georgia. 

4,191 

3,895 

3,817 

3,893 

51,840 

41,676 

65,346 

54,502 

Florida. 

713 

580 

551 

573 

9,786 

8,700 

7,714 

7,449 

Kentucky. 

3,187 

3,231 

3,069 

2,885 

85,216 

85,622 

101,277 

75,010 

Tennessee. 

3,215 

3,162 

3,099 

2,944 

73,997 

63,240 

85,222 

70,656 

AlAhJiTna, 

3,305 

^797 

2,825 

2,966 

45,625 

37,760 

45,765 

47,456 

Mississippi. 

2,514 

1,977 

1,918 

1,918 

40,653 

35,586 

36,826 

34,140 

Arkansas_— i 

2,197 

2,006 

'2,026 

1,925 

; 38,896 

28,084 

41,533 

36,675 

Louisiana—. 

3,516 

1,225 

1,127 

1,161 

25,030 

22,050 

19,722 

20,318 

Oklahoma. 

2,992 

2,558 

3,353 

3,177 

49,125 

19,186 

61,178 

84.190 

Texas... 

4,771 

2,957 

3,844 

5,189 

90,444 

25,134 

106,863 

119,347 

Montana. 

320 

399 

369 

305 

6,695 

6,684 

3,949 

7,168 

Idaho. 

63 

78 

66 

76 

2,382 

3,198 

2,706 

3,116 

Wyoming.*_ 

138 

191 

176 

176 

2,905 

4,393 

3,520 

3,696 

Colorado. 

1,334 

1,467 

1,496 

1,426 

21,686 

22,005 

10,472 

22,816 

New Mexico. 

228 

175 

221 

166 

4,065 

3,150 

4,420 

2,490 

Arizona_ 

35 

39 

40 

44 

974 

1,014 

1,120 

1,408 

Utah. 

23 

18 

18 

19 

560 

432 

432 

494 

Nevada.—,. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

34 

50 

48 

50 

Washington. 

61 

58 

49 

43 

2,273 

2,030 

1, 715 

1,591 

Oregon_ 

67 

71 

75 

81 

2,120 

2,059 

2,475 

2,910 

California. 

105 

81 

77 

77 

3,661 

2,843 

2,426 

2,464 

United States.. 

102,626 

101,359 

99,713 

98,914 

2,850,904 

2,916,961 

2,692,217 

2,786,288 


Bureau of Atgricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting hoard. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 49 .— Corn: Yield per acre and estimated price per bushel, December 1, by 
Slates, average 1914-1920, 1921-1925, annual 1928-1927 


State 

Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bv^sh. 

Bush. 

Cis. 

CIS. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Maine. 

44.6 

43.4 

38.0 

43.0 

45.0 

35.0 

37.0 

144 

107 

112 

136 

112 

100 

no 

New Hampshire. 

44.8 

47.2 

42.0 

48.0 

50.0 

43.0 

41.0 

136 

99 

111 

134 

100 

100 

105 

Vermont. 

44.6 

46.2 

39.0 

47.0 

48.0 

43.0 

39.0 

137 

99 

no 

118 

100 

95 

105 

Massachusetts. 

46.5 

45.2 

43.0 

45.0 

50.0 

44.0 

41.0 

138 

105 

115 

129 

no 

115 

120 

Rhode Island. 

41.0 

41.8 

38.0 

40.0 

45.0 

41.0 

38.0 

160 

121 

115 

140 

120 

115 

120 

Connecticut. 

47.0 

46.2 

41.0 

43.0 

50.0 

42.0 

38.0 

143 

105 

107 

120 

no 

115 

120 

New York. 

37.3 

36.8 

32.4 

34.0 

36.0 

36,0 

34.0 

132 

93 

100 

117 

97 

86 

96 

New Jersey. 

40.6 

43,0 

40.0 

34.0 

52.0 

46.0 

40.0 

116 

81 

95 

116 

73 

80 

85 

Pennsylvania. 

41.6 

43.9 

40.0 

36.5 

51.0 

41.0 

39.5 

114 

83 

91 

118 

80 

78 

91 

Ohio. 

38.9 

39.0 

41.0 

26.0 

48.0 

41.0 

32.5 

95 

68 

74 

104 

57 

60 

77 

Indiana. 

35.9 

36.1 

38.5 

25.6 

43.5 

38.0 

31 5 

89 

61 

62 

94 

55 

50 

68 

Illinois. 

34.1 

36.4 

37.5 

33.0 

42.0 

35.0 

30.0 

88 

63 

65 

95 

68 

56 

71 

Michigan..,,. 

31.9 

35.5 

34.5 

28.5 

40.0 

34.0 

27.5 

109 

75 

78 

106 

75 

73 

86 

Wisconsin. 

35.7 

40.0 

37.0 

1 26.0 

46.6 

34.5 

32.5 

103 

73 

80 

105 

72 

75 

84 

Minnesota. 

34.1 

34.6 

36.0 

27.0 

36.0 

34.0 : 

30.5 

84 

58 

01 

85 

56 

60 

64 

Iowa. 

37.9 

39.9 

40.5 

! 28.0 

43.9 

39.0 

36.5 

83 

59 

62 

93 

66 

60 

69 

Mi&souri.. 

26.4 

28.4 

30.0 

24.0 

29.5 

27.2 

29.0 

96 

69 

74 

96 

69 

68 

75 

North Dakota. 

21.9 

26.8 

33.5 

21.5 

23.6 

18.0 ! 

25.0 

100 

54 

54 

76 

55 

68 

62 

South Dakota. 

29.1 

26.8 

34.5 

21.3 

17.6 

18.0 

29.0 

81 

53 

52 

80 

60 

68 

57 

Nebraska. 

26.5 

26.8 

33.0 

22.0 

26.0 

15.5 

33.1 

84 

58 

63 

91 

61 

68 

62 

Kansas. 

17.3 

20.3 

21.7 

21,7 

16.6 

11,0 

30.0 

96 

62 

64 

87 

66 

70 

61 

Delaware. 

33.4 

32.7 

33.1 

27.0 

37.0 

31.0 

35.0 

101 

75 

81 

112 

65 

64 

80 

Maryland. 

37.8 

38.9 

30.3 

31.0 

45.0 

39.8 

44.0 

102 

76 

82 i 

111 

70 

64 

80 

Virginia. 

27.1 

25.0 

29.0 

21,0 

22.0 

27.5 

29.5 

118 

94 

94 

120 

101 

85 

92 

West Virginia. 

31.7 

32.9 

34.0 

26.0 

30.6 

33.0 

33.6 

127 

96 

99 

124 

100 

94 

100 

North Carolina--..,- 

20.3 

19,7 

22.5 

18.0 

18.5 

22.0 

22.8 

131 

101 

102 

124 

no 

88 

91 

South Carolina. 

17,4 

14.3 

16.5 

12.0 

12.3 

15.5 

17.0 

142 

100 

106 

123 

no i 

90 

90 

Georgia. 

15.0 

1 12.3 

12.2 

11.5 

10.7 

14.5 

14.0 

122 

92 

107 

112 

100 

76 

81 

Florida. 

15.1 

! 13.8 

12.5 

13.6 

15.0 

14.0 

13.0 

109 

90 

100 

112 

100 

92 

97 

Kentucky. 

27.9 

26,7 

28.5 

; 25.0 

26.5 

33.0 

26.0 

102 

78 

85 

102 

81 

65 

88 

Tennessee. 

25.6 

23.0 

24.5 

21.5 

20.0 

27.5 

24.0 

104 

84 

94 

108 

89 

66 

83 

Alabama. 

15.3 

13.7 

14.0 

12.5 

13.6 

16.2 

16.0 

112 

96 

108 

122 

100 

70 

92 

Mississippi. 

17.1 

16.0 

14.5 

12.0 

18 0 

19.2 

17.8 

112 

94 

107 

126 

94 

82 

93 

Arkansas. 

19.5 

17.4 

15.5 

16.0 

14.0 

20.5 

19.0 

118 

89 

101 

107 

97 

80 

87 

Ivouisiana. 

18.8 

16.3 

15.4 

11.5 

18.0 

17.5 

17.5 

111 

92 

105 

115 

94 

90 

90 

Oklahoma. 

17.6 

10.2 

11.5 

10.0 

7.5 

26.0 

20.5 

99 

74 

87 

89 

90 

56 

59 

Texas. 

19,9 

17,6 

18.5 

16.0 

8.5 

27.8 

23.0 

112 

91 

lOO 

110 

no 

60 

66 

Montana. 

18.7 

21.0 

26.0 

18.0 

10.6 

11.0 

23.5 

113 

76 

66 

99 

95 

92 

72 

Idaho. 

34.3 

37.3 

42.0 

30.7 

41.0 

41.0 

41.0 

120 

79 

77 

113 

76 

90 

82 

Wyoming. 

22.4 

21,6 

27.0 

12.0 

23.0 

20.0 

21.0 

109 

69 

70 

94 

70 

72 

74 

Colorado. 

19,4 

16.1 

26.0 

10.0 

15.0 

7.0 

16.0 

97 

64 

05 

88 

70 

71 

68 

New Mexico. 

23.3 

17.6 

16.4 

18.0 

18.0 

20.0 

15.0 

128 

95 

95 

no 

100 

87 

93 

Arizona. 

29.0 

27,4 

30.0 

22,0 

26.0 

28.0 

32.0 

164 

118 

120 

125 

130 

120 

115 

TJteh. 

28.0 

23.6 

24,9 

20.0 

24.0 

24.0 

26.0 

132 

100 

95 

146 

100 

115 

no 

Nevada. 

32.3 

24.2 

23.3 

22.4 

25.0 

24.0 

25.0 

141 

118 

125 

121 

120 

120 

115 

Washington. 

34.0 

36,6 

37.0 

30.0 

35.0 

36,0 

37.0 

127 

99 

05 

112 

95 

95 

90 

Oregon. 

31.0 

31.5 

35.0 

30.6 

29.0 

33.0 

86.0 

121 

99 

90 

121 

107 

100 

95 

California. 

34.4 

34.9 

35.0 

33.6 

35.1 

31.5 

32.0 

139 

108 

108 

138 

118 

106 

108 

United States..,. 

27.0 

27.8 

29.3 

22.9 

28.8 

27.0 

23.2 

96.7 

69.3 

72,6 

98.2 

67.4 

64.2 

72.3 


Buieau of Agricultural Economies. Estimates of the crop-repotting board, 


























Table 50 .— Corn: Acreage^ yidd per acre and production in specified countriesy average 1009-1918y annual 1924.-1937 
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Production 

1927, pre¬ 
liminary 

»acO lb- 

IS 

5s s 

•= ci i 

11 

t!?C? 

O'*!* 

ciw’ 


eo<-*-<*to^ CO 

g 

fH 

cgjo j j 
<o 1 1 

ci’kO 1 1 

1 * 

473,862 

496,000 

1926 

UGOO 
bushels 
7,815 
2,692,217 
81,768 
3,613 

« o 

ss 

cfp? 

ii 

9S“ 

C? O .O OJ IC S5 

S CO CM *0 

« CO 

29. 019 
239,496 
4,166 
145,870 

to o 
^ o 

i 

1,000 
bushels 
10,664 
2,916.961 
89,803 
4,360 

m Q 

si 

§§ 

SSSSSSSKSSSSSg 

OW—<®>-i»«OOswoOWl'-'^»- 

S?5'3| ■»'^Es|‘-'g|"g‘ 

603, 760 

624, COO 

1924 

-.Si CO-. 

CDO 

is 

ec-ti* 

g|gg55gi?3SSS3S8 

1 § 

t-* CO 

Average 

1909-19131 

«,«cT oo o 

ef 

wj'r'T 

MtN. 

1^00 

oCiN 

22,467 
26,648 

102,670 
113 
4,530 
8,398 
60,813 
111,897 
2 9,860 
26,277 
« 193,209 
2,822 
52,185 

i § 

© o 

S 00 

55 *o 

Yield per acre 


Bushels 

33.0 

28.5 

14.9 

»o j 
od ! 

W 1 

2B.6 

22.5 

rj< eo CO CJ 06 oo 

s's^sss 

12.4 

14.0 

17.8 

1926 

1 

27.0 

14.9 

17.1 

31.3 

43.3 
25.0 
26.9 

29.1 

27.2 

19.7 
23 9 
21.4 

20.7 

25.4 

1926 

Bushels 

44.2 

28.8 

9.7 

11.4 

28.7 

t 

28.6 

44.3 

30.9 

31.1 

83.1 

29.2 

16.3 

16.9 

18.1 

25.8 

23.6 

i 

09 
f—4 

Bushels 

40.7 

22.7 
13.2 
10.4 

22.7 

i-J c4 00 r-' OS wd o c5 c> *o’ o -- od 
C4MT-iW«c^csieoeOt-t-Hr-iwi^ 

•O t 

83 1 

Aver¬ 

age 

1909- 

1913 

«00 *<5 1 

« I 

o 1 1 
ud ! 
CM 1 

1 r-tt-00eot>.It-oo w 1 -t 

j^S58S8S3?55E;gS'^ 

22.2 

Acieage 

1027, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

1,000 

acres 

132 

97,638 

278 

I 

ss ■ 

t i>.o io> THeo»o>o 

1 »-? !«■ cJio 

iSS ! 
1-?^ i 

§ § 

I 

1,000 

acres 

210 

99,713 

7,484 

263 

100,176 
108,400 

834 

1,006 

811 

3,767 

3 

153 

388 

2,031 

4,929 

1,470 

10,031 

195 

7,037 

25,212 

28,700 

I 

1,000 

acres 

230 

101,359 

9,244 

383 

101,981 
112,100 

864 
1,170 

3,840 

4 

149 

387 

2,655 

5,119 

1,582 

9,713 

102 

7,674 

^ i 

OJ 

k.o” ecT 

CM CM 

1924 

1,000 

acres 

m 

101,803 

8,072 

426 

83 

846 
1,162 
800 
3,806 
4 
147 
389 
2,459 
4,857 
470 
1,505 
8,949 
190 
5,049 

SS S 

-H © 

?5 w 

Aver¬ 
age, 
1909- 
1913 i 

gscaeo<-« 

g “glisg 

SI 

ii 

is 

1,160 
1,134 

i”g^SS.'Sa:|S^ 

© r-«eOiHl-KtCtpCOf-tCM 
..iT efoirw y^ca CO 

25,067 

28,400 

Country 

Northern Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada.___ 

United States... 

Mexico.... 

Guatemala... 

Total North American countries re¬ 
porting area and production all 

years shown.. 

Estimated North American total. 

EUROPE 

France.. 

Spain.. 

Pnrtufiral_ . . 

Italy.-.-. 

Switzerland. 

Austria... 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Hungary........ 

Yugoslavia. 

Bulgaria. _ 

Rumania. 

Poland_ _ 

Russia, European and Asiatic_ 

Total European countries reporting 
area and production all years 

shown_ 

Estimated European total exclud¬ 
ing Russia_ 
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■. a smaller areals excluded in this table in Table 51. 
«Includes some sorghum. 
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Table 51. — Corn: World production, 1900-1927 
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Year 

World 

produc¬ 

tion, 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia, 

prelimi¬ 

nary 

estimate 

Total 

Europe, 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia, 

prelimi¬ 

nary 

estimate 

Selected countries 

Uoited 

States 

Italy 

Ru¬ 

mania 

Argen¬ 

tina 

Brazil 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Russia 1 


i,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

husheh 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1900 . 

3,582 

440 

, 2,505 

88 

85 

99 


18 

34 

1901 . 

2, 745 

497 

1 1,614 

100 

117 

S4 


19 

68 

1902 

Z, 683 

392 

2, 616 

71 

68 

149 


18 

49 

1903 - - 

3,551 

459 

2, 347 

89 

t SO 

175 


19 

51 

1904. 

3', 502 

279 

2,529 

91 

20 

141 


9 

26 

1905 . 

Z, 902 

404 

2^749 

1 97 

59 

195 


21 

34 

1906 

4'088 

533 

2 ; 898 

93 

131 

72 


28 

92 

1907 

3i 768 

441 

2, 512 

88 

58 

136 


18 

64 

190R 

3,830 

465 

2, 545 

96 

79 

177 


21 

82 

1909 

3,858 

499 

2, 572 

99 

70 

175 


34 

55 

1910 

4,060 

564 

2, 886 

102 

104 

28 


29 

102 

1911 

3,90S 

501 i 

2, 531 

94 

111 

296 


27 

95 

1912 

4,451 

547 

3,125 

99 

104 

197 



94 

1913 

3,881 

576 

2,447 

108 

115 

263 



84 

1914 

4,186 

562 

2,673 

105 

103 

325 



290 

191.5 

4,315 

520 

2,996 

122 

86 

161 



8 72 

1916 

3,710 

389 

2,567 

82 


59 

204 


5 62 

1017 

4,279 

351 

3,065 

83 


171 

95 



1918 - 

3, 701 

299 

2,503 

77 

31 

224 

87 



1919. 

4,183 

454 

2,811 

86 

s 141 

259 

197 



1920. 

4,657 

620 

3,209 

89 

5 182 

230 

186 

5 101 

*4G 

1921. 

4,301 

393 

3,069 

92 

5 111 

176 

181 

574 

5 46 

1922. 

4,240 

424 

2,906 

77 

*120 

176 

202 

590 

5 81 

1923. 

4,490 

473 

3,064 

89 

5 151 

277 

157 

5 85 

5 67 

1924. 

3,862 

589 

2,309 

106 

5 155 

186 

162 

5 149 

594 

925. 

4,541 

024 

2,917 

no 

164 

280 

162 

149 

5 198 

1926. 

4,421 

664 

2,692 

118 

239 

321 

164 

134 

5146 

1927 0. 



2,786 

100 

145 



77 

157 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics, For each year is shown the production during the calendar year 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern ilemisphere. 

1 Includes all Russian territory reporting 1900-1913, 

3 Exclusive of the 10 Vistula Provinces of Russian Poland and the Province of Batura in Transcaucasia, 
a Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and the Ukraine, and the Provinces of Batum 
and Elizabetpol in Transcaucasia. 

^ Estimate for the present territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, exclusive of Turkestan, 
Transcaucasia, and the Par East, which territory in 1924 produced 26,048,000 bushels, 

« Production in present boundaries, therefore not comparable with earlier years, 

8 Preliminary, 


Table 52, — Corn; Monthly marketings hy farmers, as reported hy about 3,500 
mills and elevators, United States, 1917-1926 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


rear neginuing 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917. 

5.3 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

12,2 

14.2 

16.1 

13.7 

7.1 

5.6 

5.8 

mo 

1918. 

6.7 

6.9 

8.4 

6.7 

7.3 

12.0 

15.0 

7.2 

7.5 

8.2 

8.0 

6.1 

100,0 

1919. 

4.5 

KSl 

4.9 

5.6 

9.2 

15.0 

12.9 

9.5 

8.7 

5.9 

7.6 

10.6 

100.0 

1920. 

6.4 

6.6 

6.9 

6.3 

7.1 

11.3 

14.3 

11.7 

8.9 

5.6 

8.5 

9.4 

100.0 

1921. 

4,9 

7.3 

8.6 

6.7 

6.6 

12.4 

13.8 

12.4 

7.5 

4.7 

7.6 

7.5 

100.0 

1922. 

6.8 

7.5 

9.1 

8.2 

8.7 

13.6 

10.7 

11.0 

6.6 

5.3 

6.x 

6.4 

100.0 


6.8 

7.2 

6.1 

5.6 

10.4 

12.3 

12.9 

13.3 

7.4 

6.1 

5.9 

6.0 

100.0 

1924. 

6.6 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

11.1 

13.0 

13.6 

9.6 

8.1 

6.3 

7.8 

4.3 

100.0 

1925. 

5.1 

7.6 

5.9 

5.9 

9.3 

14.6 

12.1 

10.4 

8,5 

5.3 

7.1 

8.2 

100.0 

1926. 

6.8 

6.2 

6.8 

10.3 

8.8 

12,6 

11,6 

10.8 

6.9 

4.8 

6.2 

9,3 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Eoenomies. 
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Table 53 .— Corn: Farm stocks f growing conditions^ quality, and shipmentsj 
United States, 1909-1927 


Year 

beginning 

November 

Stocks 
of old 
corn on 
farms 
Nov. 11 

" Condition of new crop 

Qual¬ 

ity 

of new 

I corn s 

Proportion mer¬ 
chantable 1 

Stocks of 
corn 

on farms 
on Mar, 1 
following i 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
j where 
grown ^ 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 


UOOOhush. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.cf. 

Ret. 

P. ct. 

Ret. 

1,000 lush. 

1,000 lush. 

1,000 hush. 

1909. 

77,403 

S9.3 

814 

716 

73.8 

812 

82.7 

2,126,965 

980,848 1 

620,057 

1910. 

113,919 

85.4 

79.3 

78.2 

80,3 

87.2 

86,4 i 

2,492,763 

1,165,378 

^ 661,777 

1911. 

12a;824 

8a 1 

69.6 

70.3 

70.4 

80.6 

80.1 i 

2,027,922 

881069 

617, VOS 

1912. 

64,764 

81.5 

80.0 

82.1 

82.2 

85.5 

85. Oi 

2,654,907 

1,290,642 

680,831 

1913. 

137,972 

86.9 

75.8 

65.1 

65.3 

82.2 

80.1 

1,961,058 

866,352 

422,059 

1914. 

80,046 

85.8 

718 

71.7 

72.9 

86.1 

815 

2,269,755 

910,894 

498,285 

1915. 

96,009 

81.2 

79,5 

78.8 

79,7 

77.2 

71,1 

2,127,965 

1,116,569 

560,824 

1916. 

87,908 ■ 

82.0 

75.3 

71.3 

71.5 

83.8 

83.9 

2,154,487 

782,303 

450,7)89 

1917.i 

34,448 ^ 

81.1 

78.8 

76.7 

75.9 

75.2 

60,0 

1,837,728 

1,253,290 

678,027 

1918.. 

114,678 

87.1 

78.5 

67.4 

68.6: 

85.6 

82.4 

2,062,041 

855,269 

362, 589 

1919.! 

69,835 

86.7 

81,7 

80.0 

81.3 

89.1 

87.1 

2,448,204 

1,045,575 

470,328 

1920. 

139,083 

84.6 

86,7 

86.4 

89.1 

89.6 

86.9 , 

2,789,720 

1,561 832 

705,481 

1921.i 

285,769 

'91.1 

813 

85.1 

818 

84.0 

87.5 

2,684,634 

1,305,559 

587,893 

1922.: 

177,287 

85.1 

85.6 

78.6 

78.1' 

85.0 

88. S 

2,567,044 

1,093,306 

518,779 

1923. 

83,856 

819 

84.0 

83.3 

82.0| 

79.4 

80.8 

2,467,763 

1, 153,847 

600,745 

1924. 

102,429 

72.0 

70.7 

66.4 

65.3 

63.2 

66.0 

1,523,740 

757,890 

417,780 

1925. 

58,248 

86.4 

79.8 

75.5 

76.2 1 

83.6 

78.8 

2,298,927 

1,329,681 

678,561 

1926. 

183,015 

77.9 

72.5 

73.8 

72.4 1 

72.6 

71.1 

1,913,973 

1, 134,370 

447,102 

1927 3. 

113,412 

69.9 

71.2 

69.7 

73.6 

75.2 
















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

1 Based on reported percentages of entire crop on farms, proportion merchantable, and per cent shipped 
out of county where grown. 

® 1900-10 to 1920-21, quality reported as per cent of a high medium grade; 1921-1927, per cent of merchant¬ 
able quality. 

«Preliminary. 


Table 54 — Corn: Receipts at primary markets, averages by groups, 1909-1925, 

annual 1921-1926 


Year beginning November 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Kansas 

City 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Indian¬ 

apolis 

Total 10 
markets 1 


tyOQO \ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

husheU ; 

lushzis 

bushels 

bushels 

i)USflf€lS 

bushels 

bushels 

1909-1913. 

107,215 

22,894 1 

19,862 

17,030 

24,361 

18,385 

232,934 

1914-1920. 

102,255 

22,726 

18,402 j 

25,709 

26,112 

20,347 

246,238 

1921-1925. 

115,756 

30,949 

18,569 

22,380 

23,105 

18,767 

206,365 

1921. 

187,884 

1 34,055 

16,031 


33,115 

21,291 

375,409 

1922. 

116,711 

! 30,263 

15,595 

2], 284 

23,308 

IS, m 

253, 590 

1923. 

101,200 

39,289 

21,105 

17,7‘14 

27,679 

, 17,728 

274.128 

1924. 

80,700 

1 23,185 

21.470 

21,234 

13,345 

17,613 

202, 504 

1925. 

92,283 

! 27,952 

18,643 

26,678 

20,076 

18,363 

226,192 

1926 2. 

91,880 

21,039 

14,767 

23,202 

20,482 

10, S50 

1 

217,754 

t 


Bureau of Agriculttiral Economics. Compiled from reports of Cliicago Board of Trade, Duluth Board 
of Trade, Indianapolis Board of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Omaha Grain Exchange, St. Lonis 
Merchants Exchange, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
American Elevator and Gram Trade. 

1 Includes also Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, and Toledo. 

^Beginning January, 1927, figures are subject to revi.siou. 


































I. Shelled corn: Classification of cars graded hy licensed, inspectors^ all inspection points 
? ALL classes and subclasses under each grade, by CAES, ANNUAL, 1917-1928 
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Table 56. — Corn, including meal in terms of grain: International trade, average 
1910-1914) annual 1924-1^^1 


Year ended June 30 


Country 

Average, 1910- 
1914 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports Exportsjlmports 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PEINCIPAL EXPOET- 











ING COUNTRIES 

i,m 

1,000 

! 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Argentina. 

12 

1 440 

1 115,749 
1 in 

27 

2^582 

128,313 
8 

22 

7 

158,626 
2,^54 

22 

142,956 
3 55 

2 7 
3 1,314 

272,373 

British India.- 


13 580 


1,912 


715 


38 


2 

Bulgaria.— 

China 2 _ 

1 44 
0 38 

3 9,234 
0 14S 

17 

9 4,183 
852 

89 

5,624 

545 


3,799 

758 


5,365 

983 

Dutch East Indies.. 


1 1,215 




3 3,677 


3 7 736 


3 81,256 

French Indo-China s 



i 

1,313 


1.578 


2,374 


2,688 

Hungary. 



1 m 

142 

116 

33 ,296 

46 

8,752 

330 

2,524 

Rumania_ 

Russia.:_ 

i 3 364 
3 299 

1 9 46,998 
3 28, 354 

1 * ^ 

39,340 
5,288 

12 

24,631 
6,836 

21 

21,239 
7,867 


3 7 55,923 
10 9,033 

Syria and Lebanon.^ 



2 2 

'9 36 


3c 


310 26 


3 7 79 

Union of South 











Africa. 

1 143 

1 3,952 

88 

8 21,100 

923 

6,992 

2 20 

40,380 

3 23 

1,430 

United States. 

04 ,441 

41,409 

228 

23,135 

4,617 

9,791 

635 

24,783 

1,098 

19,820 

Yugoslavia L.. 



7 2 ,793 

37,713 


41,122 


813,173 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 











Algeria. 

Austria_ 

1231 
3 11 15,455 

11 
3 11 203 

80 

2,969 

27 

390 

6,500 

77 

65 

6,387 

10 

19 

' 600 
7,946 

12 

18 

Belgium. 

25,818 

8,238 

16; 460 

503 

19,199 

537 

22 ; 688 

655 

26,872 

1,502 

Canada. 

Czechoslovakia_ 

10,678 

27 

9,249 
4,010 

63 

7.735 

11.893 

33 

9,325 
13,824 

62 

12 

14.924 
13, 074 

66 

2 

Cuba. 

2,860 

( 12 ) 

3,368 


3 ; 461 


3 ; 103 


13 1 ; 285 


Denmark. 

611,777 

( 12 ) 

12,554 


20,740 


16,198 


22,727 


Egypt. 

3 50t 

663 

76 

158 

109 

65 

944 

( 12 ) 

294 

236 

Estonia 3.- 




_ 

26 


16 




Finland... 

1260 


200 


101 


44 


148 


France. 

19,793 

88 

21,629 

79 

21,256 

99 

21,326 

108 

1 * 22,134 
67,910 

u 62 

Germany.. 

32,056 

2 

5,811 

14 

22,268 

187 

19,679 

103 

4 

Greece. 



650 


3911 


8 14 87 




Irish Free State. 





15,227 

125 

14,127 

92 

16,679 

172 

Italy. 

14,829 

265 

10,334 

636 

6,406 

708 

14,232 

119 

16,134 

23 

Japan 3 . 


457 


198 


658 


1,611 


Latvia». 



9 


25 


20 


8 


Mexico.. 

3 1,120 

(116 7 

642 

28 

13 1 ,029 

13 2 

13 4,388 

18 9 



Netherlands... 

3 30,377 

3 8,641 

29,354 

. 181 

33,367 

175 

38,965 

443 

47,153 

730 

Norway.. 

3181,292 

3,606 


3,236 


4,497 


5, 048 


Poland. .. 

Portugal..___ 

3 1,833 

3 11 

a 109 
31,955 

31 

3 291 
91,942 

399 

1,792 

65 

4,235 

21 

Spain. 

2,023 

49 

11,245 

(12) 

13,260 

1 

18,547 

1 

1* 8,823 

(J2) 

Sweden. 

3 1,656 

3 26 

3,069 

4,040 


3,771 


4,652 


Switzerland. 

Tunis. 

3 3.984 
6 442 

*3 1 
38 

4,306 
3 1 

1 

6,343 
3 980 

(U) 

6 ,539 
291 

23 

4,832 

390 

(IZ) 

35 

United Kingdom,... 

80,441 

1 115 

63,466 

3,107 

71,131 

3,049 

70,914 

2,693 

71, 642 

2,794 

Uruguay “. 

6 

201 


232 

103 

33 

97 

43 

13 2 

Total, 42 countries. 

263,205 

265,655 

208,563 

233,445 

276,031 

267,774 

292,048 

299,242 

360,093 

390,323 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Maicena or inaizena 
is included with Oorn and com meal, ” 

1 Average of years ended Dee. 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Year ended Dec. 31. 

* Intemationsd Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

* 2-year average. 

Average of years ended July 31, from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

« 4-year average. 

7 8 months. 

810 months. 

® 3-year average, 
w 11 months. 

“ The average shown for 1910-1914 is for Austria-Hungary. 

12 Less than 500 bushels, 

13 6 months, 
w 9 months. 

2 months. 

1 year only^ 























































































































STATISTICS OF GRAINS 

Table 57. — Corn: Visible supply in United States,^ 1909-1927 


785 


Year beginning 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


im 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

'bmheU 

'bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1909-1913... 

3,352 

2,088 

7,342 

10.406 

15,165 

16,233 

8,3.58 

4,656 

7,980 

4,583 

3,506 

5,444 

1914-1920... 

3,703 

2,953 

6,909 

12,521 

17,069 

18,949 

13,827 

9,059 

8.509 

6,140 

4,048 

5,245 

1921-1925... 

7,679 

7,861 

17,054 

23,496 

31,478 

34,183 

26,334 

17,732 

16.882 

11, 558 

8,053 

8,853 

1909. 

2,653 

3,289 

8,465 

9.764 

13,4801 

13,778 

10, 603' 

6,940 

5.140 

3,770 

2,750 

6.011 

1910. 

3,510 

1,545 

5,099 

9,145 

11, 794 

11,166 

7,047 

4,685 

7.482 

7,100 

6,724 

1 6,339 

1911. 

1,703 
2,689 

2,054 

5,140 

6,900 

14, 257j 

15,914 

7,490 

5,699 

8.204 

2,451 

1,823 

3,101 

1912. 

1,525 

5,879 

9,717 

17,918 

21,494 

18,812 

7,270 

2,549 

11,479 

6,389 

2,612 

7,308 

1913. 

6,206 

2,026 

12,126 

16,505 

18,374 

9,380 

4,409 

7,589 

3,203 

3,923 

6,461 

1914. 

3,114 

3,382 

19, 703 

34,156 

41,238 

32,877 

20,203 

12,795 

5,225 

2,306 

2,382 

3,444 

1015. 

3,288 

4,387 

8,919 

14,773 

24,005 

27,697 

21,004 

14,505 

6,870 

6,167 

3,330 

5,093 

1016. 

2,361 

2,677 

5,838 

10,671 

12,931 

11,974 

7,173 

2,629 

3,277 

2,841 

2,371 

1,163 

1917. 

1,277 

1,932 

3,155 

4,623 

8,939 

19,016 

16, 111 
4,245 

13,038 

2,600 

11,487 

9,466| 

5,232 

5,503 

1918. 

4,733 

2,216 

2,415 

6,549 

4,483 

2,614 

4,038 

2,461 

956 

2,163 

1919. 

1,484 

1,477 

2,921 

3,675 

4.95i 

5,669 

5,035 

2,740 

4,304 

6,152 

2,564 

7,587 

1920. 

10,085 

4,597 
15,518 

5,409 

14,297 

22,333 

32,896 

23,018 

15,103 

24,304 

14,584 

11,500 

11,765 

1921. 

18,891 

23.279 

30,778 

44,792 

46,889 

35,564 

27,046 

29,337 

19, 509 

7,314 

12,206 

1922. 

8,806 

11,072 

16,760 

21,658 

27,529 

28, 742 

22,339 

6,7.34 

3,366 

2,373 

1,687 

2,052 

1923. 

809 

2,690 

8,799 

9,379 

18,898 

26,074 

17,978 

12,288 

8,279 

4,887 

6,070 

7,154 

1924. 

8,097 

7,563 

18. 573 

27,571 

32,292 

32, 727 

23,379 

17,140 

13,094 

6,093 

6,624 

5,470 

1925. 

1,790 

2,461 

17,861 

28,092 

33,878 
45,103 

36,485 

32,408 

25, 4 . 5:3 

30, .333 

24,930 

19,771 

17,:i8l 

1926 . 

1927 . 

22,258 
20,574 

28,699 
19,216 

34, 712 

38,702 

47,244 

36,621 

29,961 

34,427 

30,205 

22,312 

23,687 









1 . 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Bureau of 
Agi'icultural Economics is now securing and compiling data to replace this table as soon as enough years are 
covered. 

1 Saturday nearest the 1st of each month. 


Table 58, — Corn: Estimated price per bushel^ received by producers. United States^ 

1909-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

15 

Dee. 

15 

Jan. 

16 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

69.4 

57.7 

58.9 

60.1 

61.3 

63.4 

66.2 

68.4 

70.0 

72.1 

71.7 

66.7 

62.8 

1014-1920. 

100,1 

98.7 

101.9 

105.0 

109.5 

116.5 

123.7 

127.1 

130.6 

130.8 

122,4 

107.7 

110,7 

1921-1925. 

71.7 

71.8 

74,0 

76.5 

77.4 

77.1 

79.6 

81.6 

84.0 

88.8 

86,6 

82.7 

78.1 

1909. 

60.0 

60.1 

63.8 

65.6 

05.7 

64.5 

64.4 



leT 

63.7 

56,8 

63.2 

1910. 

50.3 

18.1 

48.6 

49.0 

49.3 

60,8 

53.4 

57.6 

62.9 

66.8 

65.8 

65.2 

53.5 

1911. 

63.2 

62.0 

63.4 

65.6 

68.8 

75.2 

81.0 

81.8 

80.2 

78.4 

73,9 

64.3 

68.S 

1912. 

53 , fi 

48.8 

49.8 

51.4 

53.0 

6.5.2 

58.7 

61.9 

64.3 

70.4 

75.4 

73,0 

56.7 

1913. 

69.9 

09.4 

69.0 

68.7 

69.9 

71.4 

73.6 

75.2 

76.2 

79,2 

79.8 

74.4 

71, S 

1914. 

67.6 

65.3 

69.5 

74.0 

75.1 

76.4 

77.8 

77.8 

78.3 

78,1 

73.9 

66.2 

71.4 

1915. 

59.7 

59.8 

64.4 

67.4 

69.2 

71.3 

73,2 

74.8 

77.4 

81.6 

83.0 

83.6 

09.8 

1916. 

87.0 

89.4 

92.9 

98.4 

107.2 

132.0 

155.4 

162.4 

180.6 

186.0 

176.3 

160.6 

119.0 

1917. 

137.0 

131.4 

136.8 

146,6 

154.0 

154.6 

154.1 

153.1 i 

166.7 

162.7 

162.0 

149.9 

148.1 

1018. 

138.4 

140.6 

141.4 

137.6 

143.4 

166.1 

166.9 

173.8 i 

183.8 

188.3 

169.6 

143.6 

153.1 

1919. 

134.0 

137.4 

143.6 

147.6 

153,6 

164.1 

177.4 

185.4 ■ 

174.6 

159.7 

138.5 

104.3 

151.5 

1920. 

77.2 

66.8 

64.6 

63.4 

63.8 

61.2 

61.0 

62.4 

62.0 

59.0 

63.6 

46.0 

62.1 

1921. 

41,7 

42.8 

44.6 

50.3 

55.8 

58.3 

60.6 

61.9 

63.3 
87.0 

98.3 

63.6 

62.2 

62.2 

54.3 

1922. 

64.3 

67.6 

70.2 

72.5 

75.3 

79.6 

84,0 

85.8 

87.0 

86.2 

84.8 

76.7 

1923. 

78.3 

72.2 

73.6 

76.5 

77.2 

78.2 

78.6 

80.8 

107.4 

109.7 

108.0 

84.0 

1024. 

99.6 

105.6 

112.0 

114.6 

112.1 

103.8 

107.5 

lao 

104.4 

106.5 

98,8 

83.0 

105.8 

1925. 

74,6 

70.7 

69.6 

68.5 

66.6 

65.7 

67.1 

68,6 

71.6 

79.6 

76.2 

74.5 

704 

1926 . 

1927 . 

66.0 

73.7 

04.6 

75.1 

64.3 

66.6 

66,2 

65.6 

73.0 

88.9 

92,4 

97.7 

95,3 

87.6 

73.7 














Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding month, November, ISO^December, 1923. 

84771^—28^-50 
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YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1927 


Table 59. — Corn, No. S, yellow: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash 
salesj Chicagoj 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight¬ 
ed av.i 

Average: 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Gents 

1909-1913. 

60 

55 

56 

66 

57 

61 

64 

64 

65 

73 

71 

66 

61 

1914-1920_ 

115 

210 

111 

109 

114 

121 

130 

130 

134 

136 

124 

112 

116 

192M925. 

79 

77 

79 

80 

79 

78 

81 

82 

89 

90 

87 

88 

79 

1909. 

69 

59 

64 

63 

61 

67 

60 

59 

62 

64 

sT 

60 

59 

1910. 

49 

45 

45 

45 

46 

50 

54 

65 

63 

65 

07 

73 

53 

1911. 

68 

61 

62 

64 

68 

78 

79 

75 

68 

79 

74 

65 

71 

1912. 

52 

46 

46 

48 

49 

55 

57 

60 

62 

74 

75 

70 

53 

1913. 

72 

66 

62 

62 

64 

67 

70 

72 

71 

82 

79 

ra 

70 

1914. 

67 

64 

71 

74 

72 1 

75 

77 

74 

78 

81 

74 

65 

70 

1916-_.,_.,*___ 

63 ; 

69 

74 

74 

73 

76 1 

75. 

74 

81 

85 

86 

96 

79 

1916. 1 


92 

98 

lOO 

Ksni 

140 

159 i 

170 

199 

206 

210 

203 

111 

1917.! 

221 ■ 

177 

177 

18X 

170 

165 

160 

162 

170 

172 

158 

141 

163 

1918.. 

133 

145 

143 

127 

153 

162 

174 

178 

192 

195 

156 

141 

162 

1919. 

146 

147 

151 

146 

158 

169 

202 

189 

158 

158 

131 

^ 91 

169 

1920-—. 

77 

74 ; 

66 

63 

62 

57 

60 

63 

GO 

56 

. 53 

; 45 

62 

1921.. 

47 

47 

48 i 

55 

57 

58 

62 

61 

64 

62 

64 

69 

55 

1922. 

71 

73 

70 i 

72 

73 

79 

82 

84 

88 

88 

89 

104 

73 

1923..... 

82 

71 


78 

77 

77 

77 

82 

109 

117 

114 

110 

88 

1924. 

111 

120 

124 

122 

117 

105 

116 

113 

108 

102 

91 

82 

106 

1925... 

83 

76 

79 

75 

72 

71 

71 

70 

78 

so 

79 

77 

76 

1926. 

71 

75 

74 

; 73 

68 

71 

87 

99 

102 

109 

97 

84 

87 

1927. 

84 

86 





















1 1 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Data for 1899-190S 
available in 1924 Yearbook* p. 612, Table 73. 

1 Average of daily prices weighted by ear-lot sales. 


Table 60. — Corn: Weighted average pries'^ per bushel of reported cash sales of aU 
classes and grades^ Chicago^ and six markets combined, 1918-1927 

CHICAGO 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jam 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight¬ 
ed av.i 

Av. 1921-1925.— 

Cents 

74.7 

Cents 

74,5 

Cents 

74,9 

Cents 

75.1 

Cents 
74 7 

Cents 

76.7 

Cents 

80.1 

Cents 

868 

Cents 

88.0 

Cents 

89.1 

Cents 

86.4 

Cents 

87.1 

Cents 

79.0 

1918. 

1939. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1022.i 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

118.6 

143.8 

78.8 

46.7 

71.1 

76.1 
109.3 

70.3 

66.5 

79.8 

138.6 

141.6 
72L5 
47.1 
72.4 
60.8 

115.3 

67.8) 

65.3 

78.9 

1314 
144.9 
62.1 

47.3 
79.1 

74.4 
113,1 

69.5 

64.5 

122.0 
139.5 
69.9 
64. Oi 
72.5^ 
76.2 
110.8 
63. Ij 
62.1| 

144 2 
155.1 
60.7 
67.11 
72.8! 
744 
103.8 
65.,2j 
69.4 

160.1 
159.7 
546 
68.2! 
79.3: 
76.4 
99,1 
65,3| 
66,5! 

174 0 

197.4 
612 
614 
818 
76.7 

113.4 
67.4 
816 

ItT? 

183.3 
69.1 
60.0 
84.0 
82.6 
1116 
65.7| 
912 

"l9irs 

166.3 

59.4 

63.7 

87,1 

109.1 

106.1 
74 0 
96.1 

193.2 

164.9 

56.2 
02.0 

88.2 

117.2 
1018 

i 76.1 

105.2 
[_ 

mo 

132.2 

53.2 

eao 
88.8 
114 9 
89.4 
75.9 
92.1 

140.0 
95.9 
46.2 
69.0 
102.4 
110,0 
86 9 
73.1 
79.6 

150.4 
1441 
56.6 
66.9 
78.1 
80.0 
105,7 
684 
749 

1 


1 

i 

1 

1 


1 





1 . 


SIX MARKETS COMBINED« 



Bmeau of Agrie^tural Econoi^cs. Compiled from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, St. Louis Daily 
Market Reporter. Omaha p_^y Pnee Current, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Minneapolis Daily 
Market Re^rd, Cincinnati pady Trade Bulletin. The prices in this table are comparable with prices 
paid to producers in that the latter are averages of the several prices reported which cover all classes and 
grades sold by producers. 


1 Average of daOy prices weighted by car-lot sales. 

Kansas City/Minneapolis, and Cincinnati (not included from 

XsovemDer, 1918, through December, I9i9), 
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Table 61. — Corn: Spot price per bushel of 56 pounds at Buenos Aires^ 1912-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

i 

Aug. 

I 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aver- 
1 age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1912. 

52\ 

53 

54 

64 

54 

56 

55 

55 

55 

55 

62 

59 

55 

1913. 

58 1 

58 

55 

56 

56 

54 

59 

55 

57 

156 

55 

49 

56 

1914. 

53 

54 

54 

61 

56 

67 

54 

50 

51 

49 

61 

51 

63 

1915. 

54 

62 

56 

60 

56 

51 

45 

43 

45 

51 

66 

1 70 1 

53 

1916. 

103 “ 

93 

107 

107 

99 

103 

127 1 

146 i 

143 ‘ 

127 

87 

85 

110 

1917. 

96 

88 

79 

79 

74 

59 

63 

57 

64 

68 

65 

63 

70 

1918. 

63 

63 

57 

62 

47 

55 

66 

55 

96 

107 

91 

79 

OS 

1919... 

74 

71 

70 

71 

83 

103 

113 

no 

96 

90 

92 

83 

88 

1920. 

77 

82 

88 

91 

91 

78 j 

61 

63 

65 

66 

65 

68 

74 

1921. 

01 

63 

63 

73 

79 

77 1 

75 

71 

78 

78 

76 

74 

72 

1922. 

70 

74 

80 

82 

81 

80 

77 

75 

73 

69 

74 

78 

76 

1923. 

81 

79 

78 

82 

77 

67 

65 

67 

68 

86 

93 

105 

78 

1924_. 

106 

107 

112 i 

108 

96 

91 

100 

92 

93 

96 

91 

82 

98 

1925. 

84 

88 

78 

73 I 

66 

70 

68 

68 

68 

70 

65 1 

60 

71 

1926 . 

1927 . 

56 

75 

55 

83 

60 

63 1 

62 

60 

60 

63 

70 

76 

77 ’ 

76 

65 















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
1912-1921. Subsequently Review of the River Plate. Average of weekly quotations. 

1 Interpolation, no quotation. 

Table 62. — Corn, yellow, La Plata: Spot price per bushel of 56 pounds at Liverpool, 

1912-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec- 

[ 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aver¬ 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

C&KtS 

Cents 

Cents 

Cmts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1912. 

68 

67 

71 

75 

76 

74 

72 

69 

67 

67 

70 

66 

70 

1913. 

63 

67 

65 

66 

68 

68 

74 

76 

7S 

97 

93 

83 

76 

1914. 

78 

S3 

98 

106 

102 

106 

in 

97 

92 

90 

85 

94 

95 

1915. 

106 

119 

140 

144 

142 

143 

147 

133 

145 

154 

139 

148 

138 

1916. 

169 

181 

189 

192 

200 

216 

(0 

217 

217 

217 

217 

217 

m 

1917. 

217 

217 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

223 

242 

261 

261 

261 

233 


261 

261 

204 

204 

176 

174 

174 

! 172 

165 

166 

169 

IQS i 

191 

1919.! 

165 

152 

3 149 

3 177 

3196 

197 

181 

167 

153 

143 

160 

149 

166 

1920. 

116 

126 i 

128 

122 

130 

128 

118 

109 

105 

93 

83 

72 

in 

1921 . _ 1 

78 

88 ! 

92 

108 

108 

103 

106 

101 

no 

no 

109 

108 

102 

1922. 

96 

100 

99 

104 

105 

109 

114 

no 

102 

94 

98 

97 

102 

1923. 

96 

102 , 

103 

115 

111 

107 

112 

100 

94 

104 

114 

124 

107 

1924. 

121 

122 

131 

129 

114 

111 

130 

128 

127 

138 

120 

103 

123 

1925. 

107 

no 

97 

91 

89 

94 

89 

87 

100 

98 

90 

93 

95 

1926. 

95 

92 

89 

93 

87 

88 

94 

93 

91 

98 

97 

96 

93 

1927. 

97 

104 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
1912-1921. Subsequently BroomhalPs Corn Trade Nows. 

1 Not quoted, i Afloat price. 3 Nominal. 


TabxtE 63. —Corn futures: Volume of trading in corn futures at five 7 narhets, by 

by crop years, 1921-1927'^ 


Voliirao 


Market 

1921-22 

1922-28 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

Chicago Board of Trade. 

Chicago open board. 

Kansi® City. 

St. Louis... 

Milwaukee... 

Total——...1 

1,000 hush. 
4, ISO, 201 
78,574 
159,004 
37,050 
23,402 

i^OOObush. 
4,534,9X9 
109,780 
167,989 
67,662 
21,494 

1,000 bush. 
5,201,983 
147,972 
210,241 
51,710 
19,208 

1,000 bush, 
6,.363,139 
324,644 
284, 576 
52,379 
18,274 

1,000 bush, 
3,801,676 
96,334 
161,079 
18,418 
14,524 

1,000 hush, 
5,981,612 
158,097 
200,701 
24,359 
-28,468 

4,478,831 

4,891,794 

5,631,114 

6,841,003 

4,1^031 

6,393,837 


Market 


Percentage 


1921-22 




1925-26 

1926-27 

Per cent 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent . 

Percent 

Percent 

93.33 

92.70 

92.38 

93.01 

03,01 

93.55 

1.75 

2.25 

2.63 

1.82 

2.32 

2,48 

3.56 

3.43 

3*73 

4.13 

3,88 

3.14 

,83 

1,13 

,92 

,77 

• 44' 

,3S 

,63 

,44 

.34 

,27 

• 35 

.46 

loaoo 

moo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 1 

100,00 


Cliicago Board of Trade 
Chicago open board,..,- 
Kansas City,-_ 

St. IjOUIS. 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 


Grain Futures Administration. No trading in corn futures at the other markets. 

1 The crop year includes trading from Nov. 1 of one year to Oct. 31 of the following year. 
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Table 64 .— Corn futures: Dealings on Chicago Board of Trade^ 1921—1927 


Year 

May 

July 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 
grain de¬ 
livered 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 
grain de¬ 
livered 

1921 . 

UQOO bush. 

1,000 bitsh. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1922 . 

1,626,666 
1,887, 005 
1,629,643 
3,152,171 
1,464,804 
1,633,726 



771,657 
1,010,157 
672,265 
1,497,403 j 
616,942 ! 
993,642 



1923 . 





1924 _ 





1925. 

6 ,397 
9,882 
11,018 

2, 738 

7,590 
10, G46 
7,586 

2,573 

1926 . 

1927. 


2,503 



Year 

September 

December 

Amount of 
futm'e 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 
grain de¬ 
livered 

Amount of 
future 
transactions 

Settled by 
delivery of 
warehouse 
certificate 

Actual 
grain de¬ 
livered 

1921. 

1,000 bush. 
1,179,337 j 
638,235 
722, 559 
642,055 
1,205, 791 
618,527 
1,491,703 

1,000 bush. 

IfOOO bush. 
.j 

1,000 bush. 
804,613 
1,135,402 
952,758 
1,625,889 1 
1,256,982 
1,097,501 
1,847,769 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1922. 





1923. 





1924. 

2,325 
5,391 
5,419 

741 
1, 674 

2,210 
8,749 
3,241 

1, 346 
3,060 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 









Grain Futures Administration. 


Table 66.— Oats: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 1849, 

ISBB, 1866-1927 


Year 

! 

t 

Acre- 
! age 
; har¬ 
vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 

I re- 
1 ceived 
by 
pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec, 1 

Value 

per 

acrei 

Price 
per 
bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Aug.ia 

Foreign trade, including meal, 
year beginning July 1» 

Do¬ 

mestic 

ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

I 

1 

i Net exports* 

L.. 

Total 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion 

1849. 

1,000 

acres 

Bush, 
of 32 lbs. 

1,000 
bushels 
U6,584 
172,043 
268,141 
278,698 
254,961 
282,107 
288,334 
247,277 
255,743 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

DoUars 

Cents 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

625 

7,873 

790 

986 

478 

1,000 

bushels 

8 625 
n,873 
1,199 
fi825 

Percent 

1859. 









1866. 

8,864 
10,082 
9,666 

30.2 

27.6 

26.4 

35.1 

44.5 

41.7 

94,058 

123,603 

106,356 

10.61 

12.29 

ILOO 


826 

123 

482 

6.4 

1867. 


1868. 


63 

0 

1869. 


1869. 

9,461 
8,792 
i 8,366 

30.5 
28.1 

30.6 

38.0 

39.0 

36.2 

109,522 

96,444 

92,591 

11.58 
10.97 
11.07 

43 

44 
32 

m 

148 

263 

2,6021 
890 
927 

^2,403 


1870. 

6 737 
6 665 


1871. 



iBased on farm price Bee. 1. 

*1869-1898 compiled from annual reports of Chicago Board of Trade; 1869-1878 are averages of the high 
and low for No, 2 oats as reported on the 1st and 16th of each month; 1879-1898 are averages of weekly 
range; 1899-1926 from Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and are averages of the daily cash quotations of No. 3 
white oats, weighted by car-lot sales. 

31849, 1859, 1866-1917 compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the United States; tOlS, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1919-1927, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States, June issues, and January and June issues, 1927. Domestic exports of oatmeal 
not reported from 1849-1884. Oats, general imports 1849-1927; oatmeal, general imports 1849-1868, an6 
1884r-X909, imports for consumption 1869-1883 and 1910-1927. 

< Total exports (i. e., domestic plus foreign) minus total imports. 

* Net imports. 

«I>e8S than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 66 . — Oats; Acreage, 'production, value, exports, etc., United States, 1849, 
1859, jsee-issr—Continued 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Piice 

per 

bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by 
pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre 

Price 
per 
bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Aug.l 

Foreign trade, including meal, 
year beginning July 1 

Do¬ 

mestic 

ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Net exports 

Total 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion 


1,000 

Bush. 

1,000 


1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



acres 

of 82 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Per cent 

1872. 

9,001 

30,2 

271,747 

29.9 

81 ,304 

9.03 

20 

714 

287 

428 

.2 

1873_ 

9,752 

27.7 

270,340 

34.6 

93,474 

9.59 

39 

813 

192 

021 

.2 

1874. 

10,897 

22.1 

240,369 

47.1 

113,134 

10.38 


505 

1,500 

1 995 


1875. 

11, M 

29.7 

354 ; 318 

32.0 

113,441 

9.52 


1,406 

261 

1,221 

.3 

1876. 

13,359 

24.0 

320,884 

32.4 

103,845 

7.77 

34 

2,854 

153 

2,703 

.8 

1877. 

12,826 

31.7 

406,394 

28.4 

115,546 

9.01 

25 

3,715 

104 

3,633 

,9 

1878. 

13,176 

33.4 

413,579 

24.6 

101,752 

7.72 

23 

5,452 

03 

6,390 

1.3 

1870. 

IG, 145 

25.3 

407 ,859 









1879. 

16,145 

27.9 

450,745 

33.3 

150,178 

9.30 

29 

766 

537 

234 

.1 

1880_ 

16,188 

25.8 

417,885 

36.0 

150,244 

9.28 

33 

403 

115 

290 

.1 

1881_ 

16,832 

24.7 

416,481 

46.4 

193,199 

11.48 

45 

620 

1,932 

81,307 


1882. 

IS, 495 

26.4 

488,251 

37. 5 

182,978 

9.89 

38 

401 

885 

*419 


1883. 

20 ; 325 

28,1 

571 ; 302 

32.7 

187,040 

9.20 

30 

3,275 

121 

3,157 

1.:a 

1884. 

21, 301 

27.4 

683,628 

27.7 

161,528 

7,68 

29 

6,203 

94 

6,109 

1.0 

1886. 

22, 784 

27.6 

1 629,409 

28.5 

179,632 

7.88 

28 

7,311 

149 

7,231 

! 1.1 

1886. 

23,658 

26.4 

I 624,134 

29.8 

186,138 

7.87 

26 

1,376 

i4o: 

1,235 

.2 

1887. 

25, 921 

26.4 

1 659,618 

30.4 

200,700 

7.74 

29 

673 

124 

456 

.1 

1888. 

26,998 

26,0 

1 701,735 

27.8 

196,424 

7.24 

24 

1,191 

132 

1,060 

.2 

1889..-:.. 

$8, m 

88.6 

809,251 

t. 








1889. 

28,321 

28.3 

! 801,686 

21. 9 

176,801 

C.21 

22 

15,107 


14, 969 

1.9 

1890. 

28,102 

20.4 

572,671 

41.7 

239,047 

8.61 

44 

1,383 

42 

1,341 

.2 

1891. 

27,604 

30.4 

839,995 

[ 80.6 

237,261 

9.32 

30 

10,587 

48 

10,546 

1.3 

1802. 

28,023 

24.8 

695,277 

31.6 

218,983 

7.81 

30 

2,701 

49 

2,666 

.4 

1893. 

28,452 

23.8 

670,151 

29.1 

396,437 

6.90 

30 

6,290 

32 

6,258 

.9 

1894. 

28, 362 

25.2 

715, 535 

32.1 

229,461 

8.09 

28 

1, 709 

330 

1, 379 

.2 

1895. 

29,379 

30.2 

885,959 

19.4 

172,198 

5.86 

181 

15,157 

67 

15,117 

1.7 

1896. 

29, 645 

26.3 

780,124 

18.3 

142,772 

4. 82 

17 

37, 725 

131 

37,613 

4.8 

1897. 

28, 353 

27.0 

791,442 

20.8 

164,836 

5.81 

23 

73,880 

25 

73,855 

9.3 

1898. 

28, 769 

29.3 

842,747 

25.2 

212,482 

7.39 

26 

33, 534 

28 

33,506 

4.0 

1890. 

29, 640 

81,9 

943 , SS9 









1899. 

29, 540 

31.3 

926,555 

24.5 

226,588 

7.67 

24 

45,049 

55 

44,995 

4.9 

1900. 

30, 290 

30.2 

913,800 

25.4 

232,074 

7. 06 

26 

42,209 

32 

1 42,237 

4 . 6 

1901. 

29, 894 

26.0 

778,392 

39.7 

308,796 

10.33 

43 

13,278 

39 

f 13,240 

1.7 

1902. 

30, 578 

34.5 

1,053,489 

30. 6 

322,423 

10. 54 

34 

8,382 

15C 

• 8,233 

.8 

1903. 

30,866 

28.2 

869,360 

34.0 

296,232 

9.56 

38 

1, 961 

184 

1,857 

.2 

1904. 

31,353 

32.2 

1, OOS, 931 

31. 1 

313,488 

10.00 

32 

8,395 

56 

8,339 

.8 

1906. 

32,072 

34.0 

1,090,230 

28.9 

314,868 

9.82 

31 

48,435 

40 

48,396 

4,4 

1906. 

33,353 

31.0 

1,035,676 

31.9 

329,853 

9.89 

37 

6,38(1 

91 

6,379 

.6 

1007. 

33, 641 

23,9 

805,108 

44. 5 

35S, 421 

10.65 

50 

2,519 

383 

2,195 

.3 

1908. 

34,006 

25.0 

850,540 

47. 3 

402,010 

11.82 

62 

2,33^1 

6>692 

«4,262 


1909. 

35,159 

28.6 

1,007,143 






1909. 

35,169 

30.4 

1,068,289 

40. 6 

433,809 

12.34 

42 

2, M9 

1,063 

1,704 

.2 

1010. 

37, 548 

31,0 

1, 186,341 

34.4 

408,388 

10.88 

33 

3,846 

140 

3,707 

,3 

ion. 

37, 763 

24.4 

922,298 

45. t) 

414,663 

30.98 

60 

2,678 

2,660 

30 

<«) 

1912. 

37, 917 

37,4 

1,418,337 

31.9 

452,469 

31.93 

35 

30,455 

765 

36,695 

2.5 

1913. 

38,399 

29.2 

1,121,768 

39.2 

439,696 

n. 45 

40 

2,749 

22,333 

« 18,868 


1914. 

38,442 

29,7 

1, 141,060 

43.8 

499,431 

12.09 

50 

100, 609 

(}70 

100,158 

.8.8 

1916.. 

40,906 

37.8 

J, MO, 030 

36.1 

659,506 

13. 65 

41 

98, 960 

720 

98,648 

6.4 

me. 

41, 527 

30.1 

1,251,837 

62.4 

656,928 

15.80 

54 

95,106 

841 

94,348 

7,6 

3917. 

43, 653 

36.6 

i 1, 592,740 

60. C 

1,061,474 

24. 37 

71 

125,091 

2,915 

1 122,278 

7.7 

1918. 

44,349 

34.7 

1,538,124 

70.9 

1 1,090,322 

24.69 

70 

109,005 

838 

1 108,167 

7.0 

1919 

87,991 

27.8 

1,055,183 









1919. 

40, 35S 

\ 29.3 

1,184,030 

1 70.4 

r 833,922 

1 20.66 

80 

43,436 

6,077 

' 37,366 

3.2 

1920. 

42,491 

36.2 

! 1,496,281 

46. C 

1 688,311 

16.20 

61 

9,391 

3,827 

' 5,831 

.4 

1921. 

45, 49£ 

i 23.7 

1,078,341 

30.2 

! 325,954 

7.16 

35 

21,237 

1,824 

: 19,422 

1.8 

1922. 

40,796 

1 29.8 

i 1,216,803 

1 39.4 

: 478,948 

; 11.74 

41 

25,413 

340 

» 25,087 

2.1 

1923. 

40, 983 

31.9 

1 1,305,883 

l 41.4 

t 641,137 

13.20 

45 

8,796 

4,271 

4,660 

,3 

1924. 

87; 65C 

» 34.7 
1 36,7 

’ 1 , $ 04 ,590 









1924 

42, lie 

' 1,502,52fi 

1 47.7 

’ 717, iSfl 

1 17.03 

50 

10,777 

3,067 

' 13,926 

.9 

1925. 

44, 872 

! 33.2 

!1,487,56C 

> 38. C 

1 565,606 

( 12.62 

41 

39,687 

212 

! 39,505 

2.7 

1926. 

44,172 

^ 2S.2 

!l,246,84g 

; 39. ^ 

; 496,682 

1 11.24 

43 

1 15,041 

128 

; 14,996 

1.2 

1927’. 

42,222 

^ 28.3 

i 1,195, OOf 

} 45. C 

) 537,27C 

\ 12.72 










1 ’ - 

1 1 



Bureau of Agricultural Ecouomics. 
figures are census returns. 

< Less than 0.05 


Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 


< Net imports 


^ Preliminary I 
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Table 66. — Oats: Act^eage and productiony by Staiesy average 1921-1925y annual 

1925-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


atres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

basMs 

bushels 

hiLshels 

bushels 

Maine. 

m 

135 

136 

129 

4,870 

6,075 

6,168 

4,773 

New Hampshire. 

16 

12 

11 

11 

577 

468 

440 

429 

Vermont. 

82 

84 

82 

S3 

2,944 

3,360 

3,116 

3,237 

Massachusetts. 

9 

9 

9 

S 

310 

342 

306 

280 

Ehode Island. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

43 

66 

96 

64 

Connecticut.. 

12 

13 

15 

15 

347 

429 

4S0 

4S0 

New York,.-. 

1,014 1 

1,0J7 

1,017 

1,000 

31,976 

36,612 

34,578 

35,000 

New Jersey. 

62 ! 

50 

50 

49 

1,706 

1,500 

1,650 

1,764 

Pennsylvania. 

1,148 

1,157 

1, 111 

1,100 

37,141 

40,495 

35,552 

39,600 

Ohio___ 

1,628 

2,000 

1,980 

1,900 

55,259 

83,000 

75,240 

60,800 

TriHiaTift. __ 

1,^ 

2,138 

2^050 

1,948 

5i;089 

59,864 

6i;500 

48,700 

TUinois.. 

4 ; 309 

4 ; 855 

4,661 

4 ; 008 

139 ; 045 

157,788 

123, 516 

102,204 

Michigan. 

1,540 

1,619 

1,570 

1,617 i 

47,688 

51,808 

51,810 

54,170 

Wisconsin.. 

2,566 

2,603 

2,577 

2,422 

97,506 

126,246 

96,638 

93,247 

Minnesota. 

4,345 

4,770 

4,532 

4,496 

159,041 

200,340 

129,162 

120,493 

Iowa. __ 

6,013 

6,221 

6,218 

6,972 

216,311 

243,863 

196,867 

197,076 

Missouri,—. 

i;656 

1,923 

2,173 

1,630 

37,482 i 

49,998 

43,460 

27,710 

N<H*th Dakota. -. 

2,463 

2,354 

2,024 

2,125 

67,004 

03,558 

34,408 

45,688 

South Dakota._ 

2 ; 604 

2,834 

1,984 

^480 

82 ; 450 

96,366 

23,213 

72,664 

Nebraska. 

2,521 

2,699 

2,537 

2,441 

69,986 

73,953 

52,516 

69,813 

Kansas. 

1,561 

1,712 

1,626 

1,463 

34,998 

39,376 

35,122 

34,380 

Delaware. 

6 

4 

4 

4 

146 

100 

112 

U6 

i Maryland. 

58 

55 

52 

51 

1,702 

1,760 

1,706 

1,708 

^ Virginia. 

173 

192 

186 

186 

3,721 

4,128 

4,836 

3,999 

f West Virginia. 

189 

188 

207 

224 

4,520 

5,076 

5,796 

5,421 

North Carolina. 

241 

258 

310 

273 

4,765 

4,902 

6,820 

5,733 

South Carolina^,. 

388 

378 

416 

449 

8,567 

7,182 

10,483 

10,327 

, Georgia. 

419 

413 

475 

442 

7,669 

7,021 

10,926 

9,282 

Florida. 

27 

13 

12 

11 

348 

182 

200 

121 

Kentucky. 

247 

247 

259 

215 

6,043 

6,187 

0,346 

4,085 

Tennessee.. 

218 

221 

276 

179 

4,467 

: 4,862 

6,900 

3,043 

' Alabama. 

224 

131 

107 

101 

4,225 

2,227 

2,354 

1,768 

MississippL. 

110 

85 

41 

48 

2,082 

1,616 

902 

912 

' Arkansas,--^_ 

270 

261 

243 

207 

6,616 

4,176 

6,347 

4,140 

Louisiana. 

44 

30 

30 

35 

975 

630 

798 

m 

Oklahoma. 

1,361 

1,140 

1,340 

1,112 

29,104 

26,220 

37,520 

21,12S 

Texas. 

1,447 

1,091 

1,964 

%m 

34,753 

13,419 

83,660 

42,063 

Montana. 

621 

605 

641 

596 

17,600 

13,612 

16,688 

23,840 

Idaho. 

167 

170 

119 

143 

7,126 

8,3^ 

4,760 

6,721 

Wyoming.,,.. 

146 

134 

m 

120 

4,890 

4,690 

4,200 

4,560 

Colorado,.. 

215 

214 

195 

189 

6,032 

6,778 

4,680 

5,481 

New Mexico,_ 

53 

36 

54 

30 

1,103 

720 

1,512 

660 

' Arizona. 

18 

12 

15 

17 

492 

360 

525 

612 

Utah. 

72 

60 

54 

61 

2,783 

2,820 

2,160 

2,142 

Nevada. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

87 

80 

64 

80 

Wasliington,. 

210 

254 

229 

183 

9,660 

11,176 

9,847 

9,150 

Oregon____ 

282 

320 

304 

310 

8,862 

10,560 

8,816 

10,640 

California. 

138 

151 

156 

147 

4,220 

6,240 

5,070 

4,190 

United States-,i 

42^850 

44,872 

44,177 

42,227 

1,318,021 

1,487,550 

1,246,848 

1,195,006 


Bureau, of Agriculfcural Ecouomios. Estimates of crop-reporting board, 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablb 67.— Oats: Yield per acre and estimated price per buskel, December 1, by 
States, average 1914-1920,1921-1925, annual 1923-1927 


Stats 

Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

1 

Av¬ 

er¬ 

age 

1014- 

1920 

Av¬ 
er¬ 
age 1 

1921- 

1925 

i 

1023 

1924 

1925 

I 

1926 

1 

1927 

Av¬ 

er¬ 

age 

1914- 

1920 

Av¬ 

er¬ 

age 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

<7/5. 

Maine. 

37.4 

38.6 

37.0 j 

38.01 

45.0 

38.0 

37.0 

74 

56 

56 

65 

55 

63 

68 

New Hampshire. 1 

37.3 

37.7 

37.5 i 

39.0 1 

89.0 

40.0 1 

39.0 

73 

64 

64 

73 

64 

65 

70 

Vermont. 

37.0 

36.0 

35.0 

38.0 

40.0 

38.0 

39.0 

73 

61 

C3 

69 

59 

60 

65 

Massachusetts. 

35.6 

34.4 

35.0 

34.0 

38.0 

34 0 

35.0 

74 

64 

63 

70 

65 

70 i 

70 

Bhode Island.. 

31.2 

30.8 

32.0 

30.0 

33.0 

32.0 

32.0 

74 

64 

60 

75 

66 : 

70 ! 

75 

Connecticut-,--. 

31.7 

29.8 

29.0 

29.0 

33.0 

32.0 

32.0 

73 

64 

62 

70 

61: 

66 i 

69 

New York. 

34.0 

81,6 

32.2 

36.0 

36.0 

31.0 

35.0 

67 

53 

55 

62 

521 

50 

65 

New Jersey. 

32.5 

27.8 

24.0 

30.0 

30.0 

33.0 

36.0 

67 ! 

55 

55 

64 

54 i 

50 

53 

Pennsylvania. 

34.7 

32.5 

29.0 

36.0 

35,0 

32.0 

36.0 

64 

52 

62 

62 

51 i 

49 

54 

Ohio __ 

37.8 

33.4 

34 5 

41,0 

41.5 

38.0 

32.0 

60 

43 

45 

52 

39 ' 

39 

46 

Indiana.— 

36.5 

27.6 

28.0 i 

37.0* 

28.0 

30.0 

25.0 

53 

39 

39 

48 

37 

35 

43 

Illinois...— 

36.8 

32.3 

35.0 1 

39.0 

32.5 

26.5 

25.5 1 

54 

38 

39 

47 

35 

35 

43 

Michigan. 

35.2 

31.0 

32.0 

38.8 

32.0 

33.0 1 

33.5 

55 

42 

43 

48 

40 

40 

48 

Wisconsin. 

39.9 

38.1 

36.3 

40.0 

48.5 

37.5 

38.5 

55 

40 

43 

48 

38 

40 

47 

Minnesota. 

344 

36.3 

37.0 

43,0 

42.0 

28.6 

26.8 

49 

33 

34 

43 

31 

34 

40 

Iowa_-. 

38.9 

36.1 

36.2 

42.0 

39.2 

31.5 

33.0 

50 

34 . 

37 

44 

32 

35 

42 

Missouri. 

28.4 

22.4 

25.0 

26,0 

26.0 

20.0 

17.0 

55 

43 

45 ; 

51 

44 

42 

47 

North Dakota. 

23.9 

27.2 

23.0 

34.0 

27.0 

17.0 

21.5 

48 

28 

28 

36 

27 

33 

35 

South Dakota. 

33.7 

31.6 

34.0 

37.0 

340 

11.7 

29.3 

47 

30 

31 

40 

28 

36 

36 

Nebraska. 

32.4 

27.8 

33.0 

28.0 

27.4 

20,7 

28.6 

49 

34 

34 

43 

86 , 

40 

40 

Kansas. i 

27.9 

22.6 

26.1 

25.0 

23.0! 

21.6 

23.5 

55 

40 

43 

47 

441 

44 

45 

Delaware. 

30.5 

20,4 

26.0 ! 

30.0 

25.01 

28.0 

29.0 

70 

59 

1 60 

60 i 

65 1 

60 

68 

Maryland.. 

30.7 

30.6 

2 a8 

34,0 

32.0 

32.8 

38.5 

68 

53 

1 54 

64 j 

53 

50 

64 

Virginia. 

22.2 

21,5 

22.0 

23.6 

21.5 

28.0 

1 21.5 

77 

64 

63 

72 

70 

63 

64 

West ViTgmift _ 

249 

240 

24 0 

240 

27,0 

28.0 

2 t.2 

73 

63 

63 

73 

62 

50 

64 

North Carolina. 

18.5 

19,6 

22.0 

18.0 

19.0 

22.0 

21.0 

86 

74 

74 

84 

76 

69 

72 

South Carolina_; 

20.1 

22.1 

240 

19.5 

19.0 

25.2 

23.0 

93 

i 84 

82 

97 

90 

67 

75 

Georgia. 

19.4 

17.9 

18.0 

15.5 

17.0 

23.0 

21.0 

' 96 

81 

86 

95 

87 

69 

76 

Florida-. 

16.7 

13.1 

12.0 

13.5 

140 

‘16.7 

11.0 

! 86 

80 

80 

. 90 

90 

66 

80 

Kentucky-. 

23.4 

20.5 

21.0 

23.2 

21.0 

24 5 

19.0 

' 70 

57 

66 

67 

69 

63 

60 

Tennessee. 

22.4 

20.6 

21.0 

21.0 

22.0 

25.0 

17.0 

73 

59 

60 

! 69 

64 

65 

60 

Alabama. 

18.8 

18.2 

17.0 

15.0 

17.0 

22.0 

17,5 

87 

77 

80 

87 

78 

68 ' 

70 

Mtesissippi. 

19.2 

18.6 

19.0 

16.0 

19.0 

22.0 

19.0 

85 

74 

76 

85 

78 

66 

70 

Arkansas. 

24.0 

20.8 

23.0 

18.0 

16.0 

22.0 

20.0 

72 

57 

62 

64 

58 

52 

58 

LfOiiisiana. 

22.8 

21.7 

22.0 

20.0 

21.0 

26. 6 

17.5 

80 

74 

68 

83 

SO 

64 

66 

Oklahoma. 

25.6 

21.0 

20.0 

25.0 

23.0 

28.0 

19.0 

58 

46 

52 

63 

61 

37 

44 

Texas. 

27.7 

23.9 

32.0 

340 

12.3 

42.6 

21,0 

65 

55 

67 

59 

63 

38 

47 

Montana. 

29-0 

28.2 

33.0 

29.5 

22.5 

26.0 

40.0 

CO 

42 

38 

47 

53 

63 

44 

Idaho. 

40,0 

42.4 

40.0 

36.0 

49.0 

40.0 

47.0 

66 

45 

44 

58 

43 

45 

50 

Wyoming. 

341 

32.0 

34.0 

30.0 

35.0 

35.0 

38.0 

69 

46 

47 

58 

46 

45 

42 

Colorado. 

34 0 

28.0 

82.0 

25.0 

27.0 

24 0 

29.0 

65 

40 

46 

58 

50 

44 

48 

Neiw Mesioo-—*_- 

30.8 

20.71 

20.0 

20.0 

20 ,0i 

28,0 

22.0 

73 

60 

70 

60 

64 

56 

56 

Arizona... 

36.9 

30.8 

30.0 

28.0 

30.0 

35.0 

36.0 

89 

74 

80 

81 

75 

75 

70 

Utah. 

41.6 

38.6 

37.8 i 

32.8 

47.0 

40.0 

42.0 , 

73 ! 

55 

58 

70 

C2 

60 

60 

Nevada. 

40.1 

36,1 

35.4 

30.0 

40.0 

32.0 

40.0 

88 

74 

$1 

72 

66 

62 

6.5 

Washington. 

43.0 

45.7 

57.0 

38.5 

44.0 

43.0 

60.0 

68 

62 

50 

69 

52 

63 

56 

Oregon. 

35.0 

31,4 

39.0 

2 K.0 

33.0 

29.0 

340 

66 

50 

45 

61 

51; 

i 50 

53 

California. 

32.4 

29.5 

32.5 

18.2 , 

34 7 

32.5 

28,5 

76 

65 

60 

87 

Cl 

48 

03 

ITniled States- 

33.3 

30.9 

31.9 

35,7 

33.2 j 

28.2 

28.3; 

55.3 

39^3 

41.4 

47.7 

88.0 

39,8 

45.0 


Bureau of Agrioulturol Economics. Estimates of tbe crop-reporting boat<}, 































Table 68. — Oats: Acreage^ yield per acre, and production in specified countries^ average 1909-1918^ annual 1924-1927 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 
Table 69.— Oats: World 'production^ 1894-1927 


Year 

World 

produc¬ 

tion 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia, 

prelimi¬ 

nary 

esti¬ 

mate 

Euro¬ 

pean 

total 

exclud¬ 

ing 

Russia, 

prelimi¬ 

nary 

esti¬ 

mate 

Selected countries 

United 

States 

: Russia i 

Ger¬ 

many 

France 

Canada 

Poland 

I 

Eng¬ 

land 

and 

1 Wales 

Argen¬ 

tina 


1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 

1 ,000,000 


bushels 

busheJs 

bushels 

bushels I 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1894 - 

2,303 

1 ,451 

716 

744 

453 

294 



119 


ISO.*! 

2, 503 

i, 432 

886 

717 

430 

306 



105 


1896 

2,^0 

1,376 

780 

800 

411 

296 



93 


1897 

2,J^ 

1,282 

79i 

664 

394 

253 



99 

1 

1898. _ 

2,501 

1,511 

843 

688 

465 

322 



102 

1 

1899 


1,462 

926 

995 

474 

308 



99 

2 

1900 

2,624 

1,454 

914 

854 

489 

285 



99 

2 

1901, 

2,344 

li 4i5 

778 

624 

486 

255 



91 

2 

1902. 

2,888 

1’, 576 

1,053 

931 

514 

320 



115 

4 

IQOS 

2,^829 

1,649 

'869 

800 

642 

344 j 



109 

3 

1904 

2,716 

1,435 

1,009 

1,124 

478 

291 



112 

4 

1905 

2,823 

1,460 

1,090 

'937 

451 

306 



99 

6 

1906 

3,673 

1,683 

1,036 

714 

581 

295 



109 

12 

1907. 

2 ,861 

1,768 

'805 

921 

630 

353 



121 

34 

1908. , - 

2,832 

1,632 

851 

959 

530 

327 

250 


106 

32 

1909-. .. 

3,415 

1,863 

1,068 

1,163 

629 

383 

353 


104 

36 

1910. 

3,223 

1,660 

1,186 

1,065 

544 

332 

244 


104 

47 

1911. 

3,135 

1,683 

922 

876 

531 

349 

365 


96 

69 

1912 

3,700 

1,720 

1,418 

1,089 

587 

366 

302 


89 

76 

1913- _ 

3,580 

1,909 

1,122 

1,251 

669 

357 i 

405 


91 

43 

1914. 

3,266 

1,681 

1,141 

2 915 

623 

318 

313 


93 

49 

1915. 

3,594 

1,401 

1,549 

3 897 

412 i 

339 

465 


101 

76 

1916.. 

3,259 

1,469 

1,252 

<845 

484 

277 

410 


102 

32 

1917. 

3,217 

1,047 

1,593 

761 

8 250 

8 220 

403 


106 

69 

191S. 

3,216 

1,117 

1,538 


302 

181 

426 


140 

34 

1919. 

3,040 

1,319 

1,184 


310 

180 

394 

76 

111 

31 

1920. 

3,647 

1,478 

1,496 

486 

332 

291 

631 

129 1 

105 

51 

1921. 

3,137 

1,611 

1,078 

359 

345 

244 

426 

150 I 

68 

31 

1922., 

3,385 

1,546 

1,216 

409 

277 

288 

491 

! 176 

91 

66 

1928. 

3,852 

1,812 

1,306 

405 

421 

337 

564 

1 243 ! 

93 

76 

1924. 

3,673 

1,625 

1,503 

«509 

390 

306 

406 

166 

106 

63 

1925.,., 

3,057 

1,702 

1,488 

5 704 

385 

328 

613 

, 228 

97 

BO 

1926,. 

3*691 

1,913 

1,247 

8 903 

436 

364 

383 

1 210 

104 

60 

1927«. 

3,651 

1,853 

1,195 

896 

437 

373 

452 

I 236 

94 

65 


Bureau of Agricullural Economies. Official sources and International Institute of Agriculture. For 
each year Is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeed¬ 
ing harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Includes all Russian territory reporting for the yeara shown. 

* Total Russian Empire exclusive of the 10 Vistula Provinces of Russian Poland and the Province of 
Batum in Transcaucasia- 

»Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of Latvia and the Ukraine and the Provinces of Batum 
and Elizabetpol, in Transcaucasia. 

^ Beginning this year estimate for the present territory of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics o.xclusivG 
of Turkestan, Transcaucasia, and the Par East, which territory in 1924 produced 20,248,000 bushels. 

«Beginning with this year postwar boundaries and therefore not comparable with earlier years. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 70,—Oois: Monthly marketings hy farmers^ as reported by about SfiOQ 
mUls and elevators, United States, 1917-1926 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


xear oegmuing 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jen. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917 .. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 .... 

1925 . 

1926... 


16.4 

19.6 

18.4 

18.7 

16.5 
, 15.7 

17.7 

20.7 
22.4 
21.9 

13.5 

11.9 

10.1 

13.8 

11.8 
1L9 

14.1 
17.8 

13.1 
11.7 

11,1 

9.9 

9.2 
9.5 

7.9 j 
10.1 
11.5 
1L5 ! 

9.3 ] 
a5 i 

7.7 

7.2 

5.8 

5.5 

5.3 

7.8 

6.8 

6.6 

6.3 
5.5 

7.8 

6.7 

8.3 

6.8 
6.1 
8.6 
7.6 

4.8 

6.8 

6.4 

n 

I 

8.0 

4.6 

6.6 
6.6 

6.9 1 

7.1 1 

7.9 
3.6 

6.2 
6.8 

m 

H 

6.5 

6.3 

4.3 

4.6 
4.3 i 

4.7 

4.8 

3.9 
4.2 
4.5 

4.0 

7.0 

6.2 

6.8 

7.2 

6.4 

4.8 

5.0 

4.6 

6.6 

4.9 

6.7 
4.6 

7.8 
6.0 

5.9 

4.9 

4.6 

5.6 

6.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1GO.O 

100.0 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 71, — Oats: Farm stocks^ growing conditions^ quality^ and shipments, United 

States, 1909-1927 



Stocks of 
old oats 
on farms 
Aug. 11 

Conditions of now crop 

..*__ 

Weight 

per 

Quality 

Stocks of 
oats on 

Shipped 
out of 

Year beginning 
August 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

measured 
bushel of 
new oats 2 

of new 
oats 3 

farms on 
Mar. 1 
following^ 

county 
where 
grown 1 

1009. 

husih. 
27,478 
66,666 
67,801 
34,875 
103,916 
62,467 
56,607 
113,728 
47,834 
81,424 

Per cent 
88.7 

Per cent 
8a3 

Per cent 
85. 5 

Per cent 
83.8 

Pounds 

32.7 

Per cent 
91.4 

1,000 hush. 
385, 705 

1,000 busli. 
343,968 

1910 . 

91.0 

82.2 

81.5 

83-3 

32.7 

93.8 

442,665 

289,989 

363,103 

19li . 

85.7 

68.8 

65.7 

64.5 

31.1 

84.6 

265,944 

1912 . 

91.1 

89.2 

90.3 

92.3 

33.0 ! 

91.0 

604, 249 
419,481 
379,369 
598,148 
394,211 
599, 208 
590,251 
409, 730 

433, 130 
297,365 
335,639 
466,823 

1913. 

87.0 

76.3 

73.8 

74.0 

32.1 

89.1 

1914. 

89.5 

84.7 

79.4 

75.8 

31.5 

86.5 

1915. 

92.2 

93.9 

91.6 

91.1 

33.0 

87.5 

1916. .. 

86.9 

86.3 

81. 6 

78.0 

31.2 

88.2 

355,092 

1917.*. 

88.8 

89.4 

87.2 

90.4 

33.4 

95.1 

514,117 
421,568 

1918. 

93.2 

85.5 

82.8 

84.4 

33.2 

93.6 

1919. 

93,045 
64,819 
IGl, 108 

93.2 

87.0 

76.5 

73.0 

31.1 

84.7 

312,364 

1920. 

87.8 

84.7 

87.2 

88.3 

33.1 

93.3 

683,759 1 
411, 934 
421,118 

431,687 

1921. 

85.7 

77.6 

64.5 

61.1 

28.3 

74.7 

258,259 

1922. 

74,513 
70,965 

85.5 

74.4 

75.6 

74.9 

32.0 

87.7 

303, 9.50 

1923. 

85,6 

83.5 

81.9 

80.3 

32.1 

87.9 

447,366 

322,971 

1924. 

65, 710 
90,179 
107, 917 
61,237 ^ 

83.0 

86.9 

88.2 

89.3 

33.4 

91.4 

538,832 

422,112 

1926. 

79.6 

76.3 

79.1 

82.1 

32.9 

91.7 

571, 248 

364,407 

1926. 

78.8 

74.5 

71.4 

67.9 

30.9 

78.9 

421, 897 

272,804 

1927 4. 

79.9 

79.9 

7A8 

70.3 

3a4 

80.3 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

I Based on percentage of crop as reported by crop reporters, 
a Average weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 

* Per cent of a “high medium grade” as reported by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 72. — Oats: Receipts at primary markets, averages hy groups, 1909-1925^ 

annual 1921-1926 


Year beginning August 

Chicago 

Milwau¬ 

kee 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

St. Louis 

Peoria 

Omaha 

Total, 10 
markets 1 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1909-1913. 

107,484 

14,044 

17,313 

22,457 

10,329 

12,330 

208,920 

1914-1920. 

121,551 

30,540 

31,722 

27,601 

12,366 

15,780 

273,759 

1921-1925. 

71,694 

20,319 

35,908 

31,711 

12,750 

14,876 i 

22,5,816 

1921. 

78,042 

23,612 

33,072 

26,118 

13,485 

10,984 

215,715 

1922. 

85,169 

22,780 

25,708 

33,261 

15,947 

14,886 

224,104 

1923. 

69,902 

20,496 

29,259 

35,791 

13,406 

18,385 

219,972 

1924_-. 

74,098 

20,642 

54,886 

31,724 ^ 

11,1C4 

16,023. 

281,562 

1925. 

50,660 

14,166 ! 

36,016 

28,602 

9, 749 

13,124* 

207,723 

1926 3. 

49.420 

14,857 

18.170 

19.746 

8,256 

6.636 

140.044 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of Chicago Board of Trade» Buluth Board of 
Trade, Indianapolis Board of Trade, Kansas City Board of Trade, Omaha Grain Exchange, St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and 
American Elevator and Grain Trade. 

* Includes also Duluth, Toledo, Kansas City, and Indianapolis, 
a Beginning January, 1027, figures are subject to revision. 

Table 73. — Oats: Classification of cars graded hy licensed inspectors, all inspection 

points 

TOTAL OP ALL CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES UNDER EACH GRADE, BY CARS, ANNUAL, 

1919-1920 


Receipts 


Year beginning Aug. 1— 

1 

2 

3 

' 4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 


Cars 

Cars 

Cara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1910. 

5,662 

62,094 

96,039 

16,8871 

3,589 

173,271 

1920. 

8,803 

60,169 

73,072 

14,766 

6,831 

163,641 

1921. 

2,519 

31,643 

105,103 

31,774 

6,664 

177,703 

1922. 

2,648 

47,347 

95,984 

17,004 

4,840 

167,823 

1923.. 

2,724 

41,630 

90,759 

22,643 

11,307 

168,963 

1924....» 

1,480 

^,631 

110,377 

24,580 

14,853 

184,930 

1925. 

2,197 

' 5 , 3 ,685 

75,633 

17,989 

6,260 

155,664 

1926. 

1,405 

19,692 

49,581 

28,548 

17,696 

116,981 


Shipments 


1 ! 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

Cars 

3,167 

3,600 

2,384 

1,738 

1,283 

601 

1,376 

986 

Cars 

41,094 

45,099 

49,117 

45,563 

34,056 

31,348 

47 ; 866 

20,470 

Cars 
62*784 
31,811 
72,965 
62,601 
49,152 
70,439 
54,689 
45,840 

Cars 

4,100 

^,821 

4,305 

6,112 

6,659 

8,874 

4,332 

10,959 

Cars 

692 

2,220 

1,675 

1,235 

2.620 

.5,978 

2,801, 

5,288 

Oars 

111,817, 

85,651 

130,436 

117,249 

98,760 

117.240 

111,124 

83,549 
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Table 73.— Oats: Classification oj cars graded hy licensed inspectors, all inspection 

points —Continued 

TOTAL INSPECTIONS BY GRADE AND CLASS, BY CARS, AUG. 1,1026, TO JULY 31, 1927 


Year beginning Aug. l-> 

Receipts 

Shipments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

Class: 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1 

; Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

White. 

600 

12, 278 

44,970 

26,967 

17, 059 

101,774 

480 

16,730 

44,593 

10,767 

5,134 

77,704 

Red. 

787 

6,814 

4,181 

1,260 

288 

13,330 

488 

3,665 

1,193 

149 

22 

5,407 

Gray... 

41 

98 

69 

32 

14 

254 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Black. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mixed. 

137 

502 

361 

289 

334 

1,623 

18 

183 

60 

43 

132 

436 


TOTAL OF ALL CLASSES iND SUBCLASSES UNDER EACH GRADE, BY PERCENTAGES, 

ANNUAL, 1919>-1926 



P.cL 

Ret 

Rci. 

Ret 

Ret 

Rci. 

P.ct. 

Ret 

Ret 

P. ci. 

P. Ct 1 

Ret 

1919. 

3 3 

30.0 

55.4 

9.2 

2.1 

100 

2.8 

36.8 

56.1 


M 

100 

1920.-. 

• 5.4 

36.8 

44.6 

9.0 

4. 21 

100 

4.2 

52.7 

37.2 

3.3 

2.6 

100 

1921.! 

1.4 

17.8 

59.1 

17.9 

3.8 

100 

1.8 

37.7 

55.9 

3.3 

1.3 

100 

1922. 

1.5 

28.3 

67.3 

10.1 

2.8 

100 

1.5 

38.9 

53.4 

5.2 

1.0 

100 

1923. 

1.6 

24.6 

53.7 

13.4 

6.7 

100 

1.4 

36.3 

52,4 

7.1 

2.8 

100 

1924. 

0.8 

18.2 

59.7 

13.3 

8.0 

100 

0.5 

26.7 

60.1 

7.6 

5.1 

100 

1925. 

1.4 

34.4 

48.6 

11.6 

4.0 

100 

1.2 

43.1 

49.2 

3.9 

2.6 

100 

1926. 

1.3 

16.8 

42.4 

24.4 

16.1 

100 

1.2 

24.6 

54.9 

13.1 

6.3 

100 


TOTAL INSPECTIONS BY GRADE AND CLASS, BY PERCENTAGES, AUG. 1, 1920, TO 

JULY 31, 1927 


Class: 

White. 

.5 

12.1 

44.2 

20.5 

16.7 

100 

.6 

21.5 

57.5 

13_^ 

6.6 

100 

Rod..-. 

5.9 

15.1 

31.4 

9.4 

2.2 

100 

9.0 

65.7 

22.1 

2.8 

.4 

100 

Gray. 

16.1 

38.6 

27.2 

12.6 

6.5 

100 

0 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Black... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mixed.,--... 

8.4 

30.9 

22.3 

17.8 

20.6 

100 

4.1 

42.0 

13.8 

0.8 

30,3 

100 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Table 74.— Oats: Visible supply in United States,^ 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
August 

w 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Average: 

1909-1913... 

1914-1920... 

1921-1925... 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 .1 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920.. 

1921 .. 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1934. 

1926. 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1,000 

hush. 

7,185 

7,879 

21,818 

1,000 
bush. 
13,460 
14,984 
34,206 

1,000 
bush. 
18,525 
23, 791 
47,372 

1,000 
bush. 
19,024 
26,613 
61,211 

! 1,000 
bvsh. 
17,969 
28,498 
50,468 

1,000 
\ bush. 
16,286 
28, 660 
61,075 

1,000 
bush. 
14,867 
26,513 
60,611 

1,000 
bush. 
14, 621 
25, 203 
49, m 

I 1,000 

bush. 
13,869 
23,404 
43, im 

1,000 
bush. 
10,748 
20,717 
36,706 

1,000 
bush. 
7,866 
17,141 
28,498 

1,000 
bush, 
7,804 
13,698 
25,639 

3,800 
2, 761 
11, 203 
1,031 
17,131 
6,482 
1,309 
8,537 
6,679 
7,876 
20,481 
3,786 
37,662 
36,667 
5,477 
3,086 
26,298 
33,772 
12,001 

5,183 
12,551 
20,742 
4,160 
24,862 
20,124 
2,924 
27,691 
7,277 
19,309 
19,411 
8,149 
60,455 
38,365 
10. Ill 
11,403 
50,706 
43,671 
21,501 

12, 799 
18,802 
21,044 
9,260 
30, 718 
27,286i 
14,381 
38,866 
14,165 
24,689 
19, 552 
27,602 
65,843 
35,968 
16,514 
62,715 
65,818 
48,450 
24,931 

13,264 
17,022 
22,600 
10,552 
31,684 
31,866 
15,730 
45,580 
17,453 
22,060 
19,196 
34,414 
69,998 
34,077 
20,488 
66,564 
64,926 
48.097 
23,857 

13, 586 
15,505 
20,315 
10, 774 
29, 664 
32, 471 
20,928 
47,467 
18,596 
29,143 
16,922 
33,961 
69,198 
32,940 
18,686 
67,265 
64,261 
48,288 
23,252 

11.180 
16,129 
18,754 
8,457 
26,909 
32,956 
21,081 
48,823 
17,657 
34,828 
13,080 
32,194 
67,728 
32,391 
19,940 
72,128 
63,187 
44,927 

8,759 
15,997 
16,431 
9,646 
24,460 
33,173 
20,175 
42,676 
13,879 
30,505 
11,550 
33,632 
68,010 
30,861 
17,539 
73,570 
63,076 
45,422 

8,639 
15, 769 
14,366 
12,348 
21,489 
33, 258 
20, 266 
36,740 
13,947 
27, 666 
10,401 
34,142 
68,529 
27,683 
17, 741 
72,386 
68,974 
43,454 

9,916 
13,129 
13,429 
13,115 
19,755 
27, 284 
17,892 
34,191 
18,098 
22,882 
9,576 
33,903 
64,644 
24,044 
10, 715 
61,104 
62,023 
37,146 

9,223 
10, 569 
11,991 
8,704 
13, 262 
23,022 
12,096 
28, 933 
21,911 
21, 607 
6,813 
30,740 
55,837 
21,932 
10, 666 
48,082 
47,026 
29,573 

6,906 
8,126 
8,062 
8,105 
8,144 

12, 623 
10,192 
17, 454 
20,822 
16,827 

8, 642 
28,426 
47,950 

13, 514 
6, 720 

35,331 
38,976 
20, 502 

4,245 
9,570 
3,690 
14,756 
7,210 
4,346 
12,452 
9,741 
13,227 
18,094 
3,023 
34,401 
42,743 
8,523 
5,264 
33,283 
37,900 
17,790 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics is now securing and compiling data to replace this table as soon as enough years 
are covered. 

^ Saturday nearest the 1st of each month. 
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Table 75.— Oats^ including oatmeal: International trade, average 1910-1914, 

annual 1924-1927 


Country 


Year ended June 30 


Average, 

1910-1914 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1925 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1926 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1927, 

preliminary 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 


Algeria. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

British India— 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Chile. 

Hungary. 

Rumania. 

Russia. 

Tunis. 

United States. 
Yugoslavia_ 


i,Q0Q 
"bushels 
179 
2 55 
2 898 
i«87 


84 
22 
11,420 
15 72 
11 , 206 
1 2 
6,352 


UQQO 
bushels 
14,102 
242,569 
2 270 
15 43 
1178 
15,245 
2 2,469 
112,416 
1510,493 
170,466 
‘ 2,875 
9, G55 


1,000 

bushels 

277 


139 


186 


(°) 

4,244 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 


Austria. 

Belgium. 

Ceylon. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Irish Free State. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Latvia. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Poland.. 

Sweden.—. 

Switzerland. 

Union of South 

Africa-.. 

United KingcJfen.-, 


8 81,150 
29,846 
37,202 


1 2,295 
8,420 
a 6 90 
1,291 


1114 
62 


14,687 


1162 


2 0 356 
122 
33,576 


6,048 
6,218 
810 62 
1,675 
2,602 
2,848 
8101,769 
6,095 
6,341 
1,366 
1212 


8,158 


65 

142 


138,862 
114 497 


130, 771 

U4 27 


16,468 
112,464 

8 366 
68,371 




113 


2 434 
3 1, 591 


Total, 35 countries. 229,429 240,004 116,092 127,978 


6,240 
11,172 
11,490 
5,971 
4 2,677 
1411 
6,878 
10,036 

15 324 
43,137 


1,000 
bushels 
7,163 
36,317 
288 
62 
14 
35,914 
1,914 
3,476 
4,464 
9,692 
2,606 
8,796 
1190 


132 

327 


3,236 

668 


1 

3,684 

5,733 


22 


198 

604 

4 

14 413 
521 
7 

4 169 
1,883 


1,000 

bushels 

795 


(®) 

1,059 


280 

6 


1116 
3,041 


6,683 
8,286 
8 62 
1,865 
2,747 
2,621 
242 
1,297 
4,068 
20.076 
3 694 
3,351 
8,731 
3 258 
3 505 
5,609 
41,494 
14 6,605 
3,229 
9,099 

15 252 
33, 760 


1,000 
bushels 
642 
48,633 
324 
60 
10 
42,339 
3,810 
518 
6,433 
113 
3 742 
16,777 
3 470 


10 4 
113 


1,432 

488 


16 

960 

7,223 


4 2,344 
128 


1416 

502 

6 

14 10 
716 
4 

4 515 
4 1,104 


1,000 

bushels 

68 


2,246 


28 

185 


126,678 135,740 


4,877 
9,618 
3 61 
1,502 
4,747 
842 
3 669 
1,529 
14,110 
28,204 

8 13 5 
2,802 
7,743 
3190 
3 568 
7,477 
1,413 
1,283 
2,908 
10,662 

15 231 
36,897 


1,000 
bzbshels 
2, 595 
32,006 
3 4 97 
53 
4 

35,951 
4,093 
3,806 
1,352 
1,354 
1,462 
39,686 
3 1,066 


1,000 
bushels 
1,560 


1,000 
bushels 
102 
|3440,103 
3 4 262 
62 


2,051 


(«) 


7 45 
99 


44 

411 


17 

388 

5,334 


9114,776 
6,661 
3 69 
13 666 
311 
1 ,9S6 
378 
1,279 
|oii2,570 
19,255 


3,485 
42 
(“) 

7 27 
287 
11 
5,926 
329 
4 

*125 

1,136 


140,933 141,117 98,302 


1, 824 
7. 723 

310 124 

5 606 
6,452 
484 
2,867 
1,631 
9,895 

15191 
24,911 


13,620 
6,087 
2,381 
3 6,634 


7094 

15,041 

3 8 744 


fiU7 

121 


2,127 

164 


6 

oil 436 
7,832 


2,766 

(“) 


&II 4 

167 

6 

1,048 

2,426 

4 


106,217 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Odicial sources except whore otherwise noted» 

1 Year ended July 31, International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

2 Average of calendar years 1909-1913. 

3 International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

* Oats only. 

5 Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14, 

« Less than 500 bushels. 

7 9 month.s, July-March. 

310 months ended Apr, 30. 

3 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

3011 months. 

u 10 months ended May 31. 

12 6 months. 

13 2 months. 

1 * Season 1913--14. 

15 Oatmeal only. 
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Tabls 76. — Qate: Estimated price per hushelj received by producerCf United StateSf 

1909-1927 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Weight- 

August— 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cents 

C&nts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

40.9 

38.8 

38.4 

38.2 

38.3 

39.0 

39.8 

40.3 

40.9 

41.5 

41.8 

40.9 

39.9 

1914-1920. 

58.8 

56.9 

64.6 

54.8 

56.4 

68.7 

60.3 

62.1 

64.3 

65.2 

64.0 

61.9 

58.6 

192M925-. 

38.6 

37.4 

38.4 

38.9 

40.6 

42.2 

43.0 

43.0 

42.5 

42.9 

43.1 

41.8 

40.4 

1909. 

' 40.2 

41.6 

41.0 

40.6 

41.5 

43.9 

45.5 

45 “ 8* 

" 44 . 4 ' 

43.2 

42.0 

irr 

43,2 

1910. 

40.0 

37.3 

35.6 

34.6 

33.8 

33.2 

38.0 

32.6 

32.8 

34.0 

36.1 

38.8 

3a 2 

1911. 

40.3 

41.4 

43.2 

44.4 

45.0 

46.3 

4a 6 

50.9 

54,0 

65,6 

63.9 

48.4 

46.1 

1912. 

39.6 

34.3 

33.6 

32.8 

32.0 

32.3 

32.8 

33.1 

33.6 

35.1 

36,8 

37.6 

34.9 

1913. 

38.4 

39.4 

38.8 

38.6 

39.2 

39.2 

39,1 

89,2 

39.5 

39.8 

39.4 

37.8 

38.9 

1914. 

39.5 

42.8 

43.1 

43.4 

44.4 

47.6 

51.1 

52,8 

53.4 

52.4 

49., 0 

46,0 

44.9 

1915. 

42.0 

36.5 

34.7 

35.5 

37.6 

41.8 

43.6 

42.4 

42.3 

42.4 

41.2 

40,2 

39.3 

1916. 

41.6 

43.8 

1 48.8 

50,7 

51.9 

63.3 

66.0 

59.2 

66,2 

70.4 

69.4 

71.3 

61,4 

1917. 

67.7 

62.0 

62.0 

64.2 

70.2 

76.3 

82.4 

87.6 

87.4 

82.0 

77,2 

74,6 

72.1 

1918. 

71.6 

70.6 

69.6 

69.6 

70.8 

67.6 

63.4 

64.2 

68.4 

71.0 

71.0 

73.1 


1819.1 

73.5 

70.0 

68.6 

69.6 

74.3 

80.4 

83.6 

87.6 

94.5 

100.6 

103.7 

93.2 


1920. 

76.0 

66.4 

57.6 

60.2 

45.8 

43.7 

41.8 

40.6 

38.0 

37.4 

36.8 

34.7 

51.1 

192L...; 

33.0 

30.6 

30.1 

29.7 

80.6 

31.9 

34.7 

36.6 

37.2 

38.2 

37.8 

36.2 

33,4 

1922 . 

33.6 

33.4 

36.4 

38.8 

40.3 

41.6 

42,4 

43.5 

44.8 

46.3 

43.7 

40.2 

39.0 

1923.. 

37.6 

38.0 

39.4 

40.8 

42.6 

43.4 

45.4 

46.2 

46.5 

46.3 

46.8 

49.4 

42.6 

1924. 

40.1 

47.1 

48.9 

47.4 

50.6 

64.0 

63.4 

49.7 

44.7 

45.4 

4a3 

45.3 

48.3 

im . 

40.7 

88.1 

37.2 

37.6 

39.1 

40.0 

39.2 

38.8 

39.4 

39.5 

38.9 

37.7 

38.8 

1926. 

37.9 

35.6 

39.0 

39.8 

41.1 

42.6 

43.4 

43.4 

43.2 

45.4 

48.0 

46.3 

41.1 

1927.. 

44.4 

43.9 

44.6 

45.1 

48.1 
























Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding month, August, 1909-D6cember, 19211. 


Table 77. — Oats^ No* S while: Weighted average priced per bushel of reported cash 

salesf Chicagoj 1909-1927 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the CJaicago Daily Trade Bulietin. Data for 1899- 
1908 available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 628, Table 94. 

1 Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 
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Table 78.— Barley: AcreagCi production^ value, exports, etc., United States, 1849, 

1859, 1868-1927 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

har¬ 

vested 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre 1 

Price 

per 

bushel 
at Chi¬ 
cago, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
August* 

Foreign trade, including barley 
flour and m^t, yoor beginning 
July 13 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports * 

Im¬ 
ports 8 

Net balance« 

Total 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
produc¬ 
tion 


1,000 

Bush, of 

1,000 


1,000 



1,0Q0 

1,000 

1,000 



acres 

48 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

3>oUaTs 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Per cent 

1849. 



6,167 






20 

—20 


1859.-—- 



16,828 






6 



1866. 

493 

22.9 

11,284 

70. 2 

7,916 

16.06 



3,247 

—i 877 


1867. 

1,131 

22.7 

26,727 

70.1 

18,028 

15.94 


10 

3, 784 

— 3 ; 774 


1868_ 

'937 

24.4 

22,896 

109.0 

24; 948 

26.63 


59 

5,070 

— 5 ; 011 


1869. 



29,761 








1869-- — 

1,026 

27.9 

28,652 

70.8 

20,298 

19.78 

48 

255 

6,727 

-6,472 


1870. 

1, 109 

23.7 

2A295 

79.1 

20,792 

IS- 75 

66 

340 

4,867 

-4,502 


1871. 

lill4 

24.0 

26,718 

75.8 

20; 264 

18.19 

49 

87 

6, 566 

-5,467 


1872. 

l', 397 

19.2 

26; 846 

68.6 

is; 416 

13. IS 

55 

482 

4,498 

-3,997 


1873. 

1,387 

23.1 

32,044 

86.7 

27,794 

20.04 

111 

320 

5,114 

-4,794 


1874 

1,581 

20.6 

32,552 

86.0 

27,998 

17.71 

102 

91 

6,386 

-6; 293 


1R7R 

i, 790 

2a6 

36; 909 

74.1 

27,368 

15.29 

51 

318 

10,547 

-10,2C8 


1876. 

li767 

21.9 

38,710 

63. 0 

24,403 

13.81 

39 

1,186 

6,989 

-5,752 


1877. 

1, 669 

21.4 

35,638 

62.5 

22 ; 287 

13.35 

37 

3,922 

7, 267 

-2,574 


1878. 

1' 790 

23.6 

42,246 

57.9 

24,454 

13.66 

40 

716 

6,210 

-5,398 


1879. 

1,998 

^2.0 

43,997 








1879. 

1,998 

24.4 

48,721 

59.4 

28,939 

14.48 

50 

i, 134 

8,066 

-6,935 


1880. 

1,843 

24.5 

45,166 

66,6 

30,091 

16.33 

74 

893 

10,152 

-9,259 


1881. 

1,9(58 

20.9 

41,161 

82^3 

33,863 

17.21 

86 

218 

13, 217 

-12.999 


1882. 

2,272 

21.6 

48,964 

62,9 

30,768 

13. 64 

54 ! 

454 

11,284 

-10,818 


1883. 

2,379 

21.1 

60,136 

58. 7 

29,420 

12.37 

M7 

760 

8, 738 

- 7 ; 977 


1884. i 

2,609 

23.5 

61,203 

48.7 

29,779 

[ 1L41 

M2 

687 

10,331 

—9,658 


1885. 

2,729 

21.4 

58,360 

66.3 

83,868 

^ 12.04 

42 

301 

10, 491 

-10,176 


1886.! 

2,653 ^ 

22.4 

59,428 

53.8 

31,641 

12.00 

745 

1,349 

10,646 

- 9 ; 156 


1887. 

2,902 

lao 

66,812 

51.9 

29,464 

1 10.15 

63 

632 

11,029 

-10,392 


1888. 

2,996 

21.3 

63,884 

59.0 

37,672 

12.57 

53 

1,511 

11, 505 

-9,994 


1889. 

3, m 

213 

78,333 






1889. 

3,221 

24.3 

78,213 

41.6 

32,574 

10.11 

42 

1,486 

11, 530 

-10,035 


1890. 

3,406 

21.4 

73,017 

62. 6 

45, 719 

13.42 

66 

1,055 

6,101 

-3,825 


1891. 

3,705 

26.1 

96,589 

51,8 

50,051 

13.51 

50 

2,893 

3,151 

+247 

,3 

1892. 

3,892 

23.8 

92,037 

46.5 

42,790 

10.99 

60 

3,139 

1,973 

+1,200 

1.3 

1893. 

3, S55 

21.7 

83,700 

40.6 

33,922 

8.80 

4S 

6,301 

796 

+4,536 

5.4 

1894. 

4,005 

19.5 

78,051 

43.5 

33,924 

8.47 

61 

1,711 

2,127 

8 +405 

.5 

1895. 

4,263 

26.9 

114,732 

32.0 

36,678 

8.60 

31 

7,862 

842 

+7,036 

6.1 

1896. 

4,172 

23.8 

99,394 

30.0 

29,814 

7.15 

30 

29,294 

1,282 

+19,021 

19.1 

1897. 

4,150 

24.9 

103,279 

35. 2 i 

36,346 

8.76 

MO 

11,607 

129 

+11,478 

11.1 

1898. 

4,237 

23.5 

99,922 

38.9 ! 

39,003 

9.21 

45 

2,679 

115 

+2,666 

2.6 

1899. 

if 470 

28.8 

119,636 









1899. 

im 

26.1 

110,652 

39.0 

45,479 

10.17 

43 

23,931 

194 

+23,7.59 

20.4 

1900. 

4,5^ 

21.1 

96,041 

40.5 

38,896 

8. 56 

«56 

6,619 

175 

+6,445 

6.7 

1001---- 

4, 742 

25.7 

121,784 

45.2 i 

65,068 

11.61 

64 

9,070 

00 

+0,019 

7,4 

1902. 

6, 126 

29.1 

149,389 ^ 

45.6 ; 

67,944 

13.25 

56 

8,745 ] 

59 

+8,686 

5.8 

3903. 

6,568 

26.4 

146,864 1 

45.4 i 

66,700 

11.98 

56 

U, 280 

94 1 

+11,187 

7.6 

1904. 

5,912 

27.4 

162,106 

41.6 

67,427 

11.41 

49 

11,106 

84 

+11,021 

8.8 

1905. 

6,250 

27.2 

170,089 

39.4 

66,950 

10,71 

50 

18,431 

20 

+18,410 

las 

1906. 

6,730 

28.6 

192,270 

41.6 ’ 

80,069 

11.90 

61 

8,616 

41 

+8,632 1 

+ 5 

1907. 

6,941 

24,5 

170,008 ' 

66.3 

112,675 

16.23 

84 

4,554 

202 

+4,370 

2.0 

1908. 

7,294 

26.3 

184,857 1 

65.2 

102,037 

13. 99 

67 

6,729 

4 

+6,725 : 

3.0 

1909. 

7,699 


173,344 \ 









1009. 

7,699 

24.4 

187,973 

64.8 

102,917 

ii 37: 

67 

4,454 

6 

+4,449 1 

2.4 

1910. 

7,743 

22.5 

173,832 ; 

67.8 

100,420 

12.97 

02 

9,507 

, 187 

+9,320 1 

5.4 

1911. 1 

7,627 

21,0 

160,240 

86.9 , 

139,182 

18.25 

122 

1,655 

2, 772 

8+3,117 1 

.7 


1 Based <yn farm price Dec. 1. 

* Juices 1809-1889 compiled from annual reports of Chicago Board of Trade averages of weekly quotations, 
No* 8, Subsequently from Bureau of Labor Statistics as follows: Bulletin No, 39, 1890-1901—averages of 
weekly quotations, August, 1890-October, 18S7, for No. 3; November, 1897-Deeembei*, 1901, Choice to 
fancy malting, by sample. Wholesale Price Bulletins^—monthly quotations, January^ 1902-I)ecember, 
1913, choice to fancy malting; January, 1914—September, 1927, fair to good malting. Beginning October, 
1927, reported as feeding, but as grade remained unchanged no change was made in comparative prices. 

81849, 18S9, 1806-1917 compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 19i8, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1919-1926, Monthly Summary of Foreign Commeroo of 
the United States. June Issues, and January and June issues, 1927. Malt converted to terms of barley on 
the basis that 1.1 bushels of malt is the product of 1 bushel of barley. Barley flour converted on the basis 
that 1 barrel of flour is the product of 5 bushels of barley. 

* Barley not reported prior to 1864. Malt not report^ prior to 1869, reported in value only 1869-1879. 
Flour not report^ prior to 1919. 

«Barley—General Imports 1849-1909^ Imports for consumption 1910-I927. Malt not reported prior to 
1870; reported in value only 1870-18T2. GeneraJ imports 1870-1914, imports fOr consumption 1915-1927. 
Flour, not reported prior to 1915; impairs for consumption 1915-1927. 

The difference between total exports (i, e., domestic exports plus reexports) and total impotte. 

? tas than 80 weeks reported. 8 Net imports. > Average for ii months. 
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Table 78. — Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,, United States, 1849, 
1859, 1866-1927 —Continued 




Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 


Price 

per 


1 

Price 

per 

Foreign trade, including barley 
flour and malt, year beginning 
July 1 

Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Produe- 

bushel 

re- 

Farm 

Value 

per 

acre 

at Chi- 
1 cago, 

1 year 
begin¬ 
ning 
August 



Net balance 

har¬ 

vested 

tion 

ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Dee. 1 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Total 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
produc¬ 
tion 


IfiOO 

Bmh.of 

1,000 


1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



acres 

48 lbs. 

hitsUels 

I Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bmhels 

Percent 

1912. 

7,530 

29.7 

\ 223,824 

\ 50.5 

112,957 

15.00 

68 

17,874 

15 

-f 17,859 

8.0 

1913. 

7,499 

23.8 

178,-189 

53.7 

95,731 

12.77 

66 

6,945 

361 

+6,594 

3.7 

1914. 

7,565 

26.8 

194,953 

54.3 

105,903 

14.00 

72 

28,712 

103 

+28,609 

14.7 

1915. 

7,148 

32.0 

1 228,861 

51.6 

118,172 
160,646 

16.53 

69 

30,821 

37 

+30,783 

13.6 

1916. 

: 7,757 

23.5 

182,309 

88.1 

20.71 

119 

20,319 

461 

+19,868 

10.9 

1917. 

8,933 

23,7 

211,759 

113.7 

240,758 

26.95 

146 

28,717 

517 

+28,200 

13.3 

1918 . 

1919 . 

9,740 

e,m 

6,720 1 

26.3 

18.9 

256,225 
m, OSS 
147,608 

91.7 

234,942 

24.12 

104 

26,988 

24 

+26,964 

10.6 

1919. 

22.0 i 

120.6 

178,080 

26. 50 

145 

34,566 

335 

+34,219 

23.2 

1920. 

7,600 

24.9 

189,332 

71.3 

135,083 

17.77 

78 

27,265 

20 

+27,234 

14.4 

1921. 

7,414 

20.9 

154,946 

41.9 

64,934 

8,76 

61 

27, 643 

8 

+27, 536 

17.8 

1922. 

7,317 

24.9 

182,068 

52.5 

95,560 

13.06 

65 

21,909 

13,913 

29 

+21,880 

12.0 

1923 . 

1924 . 

7,835 
6,767 
6,925 

26.2 

SS .6 

197,691 
159,1S9 
181, 575 

64.1 

107,038 

13.66 

72 

41 

+13,873 

7.0 

1924. 

26.2 

74,1 

134,590 

19.44 

90 

28, 543 

39 

+28,504 

16.7 

1925. 

7,997 

26.7 

213,863 

58.8 

125,709 

15. 72 1 

72 

30, 448 

41 

+30,407 

10.2 

1926 . 

1927 1®.. 

7,970 

9,492 

23.2 

28.0 

184,905 
265,577 

57.5 

67.8 

106,237 
180,127 

13. 33 
18. 98 

77 

19, 670 

33 

+19,637 

14.6 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
figures arc census returns. Preliminary. 


Table 79. — Barley: Acreage and production, hy States, average 1921-1925, anr 

nual 1925-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

11921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1 Average, 

11921-1926 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





wKKiaiM 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Maine.- 

3 

3 

4 

4 

98 


120 

108 

Vermont. 

8 

8 

6 

6 

219 

192 

180 

174 

New York—. 

100 

167 

179 

188 

4,240 

4,563 

5,060 

5,452 

New Jersey---. 

n 

1 

1 

2 

>*28 

27 

33 

74 

Pennsylvania. 

13 

16 

18 

21 

306 

383 

486 

688 

Ohio. 

82 

no 

116 

155 

2,179 

3, 410 

3,712 

4,185 

Indiana..-__ 

35 

32 

23 

28 

730 

736 

575 

666 

Illinois. 

213 

260 

302 

453 

6,443 

8, 250 

9; 302 

1 13,364 

Michigan. 

147 

129 

133 

186 

3,446 

3,160 


5,301 

Wisconsin. 

447 

461 

621 

620 

13,618 

16,965 

17,974 


Minnesota. 

064 

1,098 

1,307 

1,603 

25,806 

32,940 



Iowa. 

153 

176 

268 

456 

4,400 

6,478 

8,174 

14,318 

Missouri. 

6 ! 

6 

9 

7 

143 

186 

216 

161 

North Dakota_ 

1,311 ! 

1,732 

1,472 


28,341 

38,970 

21,050 


South Dakota. 

919 i 

915 

778 


20,890 

23,790 

7,868 

32,670 

Nebraska—. 

253 

233 

227 

246 

6,140 ! 

6.662 


7,577 

Kansas __ . 

711 

380 

266 

452 

13,422 


3,032 

5,696 

Maryland . 

7 

12 

10 

9 

232 


343 

274 

Virginia. 

12 

16 

14 

13 

309 

416 

434 

338 

North Carolina. 

28 

10 

15 1 

20 

3 196 

230 

390 

480 

Kentucky. 

6- 

6 


6 

155 

156 

231 i 

162 

Tennessee... 

16 

22 

40 ' 

42 

360 



798 

Oklahoma. 

143 

126 

no 

79 : 

2,857 

1,764 

2,970 

1,304 

Texas. 

112 

116 

174 

195 

2,243 

836 

6,090 

3,120 

Montana. 

101 

130 

150 

196 

2,369 

2,730 


6,435 

Idaho. 

101 

124 

112 

129 

3,757 

5,456 

i 4,144 

6,676 

Wyoming. 

23 

34 

42 

59 1 


1,122 

' 1,386 

' 2,124 

Colorado.-. 

285 

410 

380 

456 j 

6,366 

8,610 



New Mexico.—. 

8 

5 

8 

S\ 

152 

86 

208 

144 

Arizona. 

26 

20 

25 

20; 

863 


875 

700 

TTtfth.. 

IS 

18 

20 

30 

642 

774 


1,410 

Nevada. 

6 

8 

7 

9 

222 

384 

280 

405 

Washington. 

80 

91 

64 

58 

2,656 ! 

8,094 

2,176 

5 2,436 

Oregon. 

80 

96 

82 

91 

2,416 

3,168 

2.293 

3,186 

Cahfomia. 

1,045 

1,050 

1,080 


29,301 

32, 550 


27,336 

United States— 

7,498 

7,997 

7,970 

1 9,492 

180,029 

213,863 


266,677 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

* Preliminary. * 2-year average. 
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Table 80 .— Barley: Yield per acre and estimated price per bushel, December 1, 
by States, average 1914-1920,1921-1925, annual 1923-1927 



Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

State 

Av., 

Av., 






Av., 

Av., 







1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

192<5 

1927 

1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 


1920 

1925 






1920 

1925 







Bash, 

Bash. 

Bmh. 

i 

' Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Ots, 

Maine. 

2fi. 1 

20.0 

30,0 

26.0 

1 35.0 

30.0 

27.0 

121 

95 

100 

108 

80 

92 

94 

Vermont. 

30.0 

29.2 

29.0 

31 0 

32.0 

30.0 

29.0 

116 

92 

95 

103 

83 

85 

95 

New York. 

27.7 

26.7 

26.8 

30.6 

29 0 

28.3 

29.0 

105 

76 

75 

91 

77 

75 

80 

New Jersey. 


128.0 


29.0 

27.0 

33.0 

37.0 


190 


92 

88 

85 

83 

Pennsylvania. 

26.7 

24,3 

22.4 

26.5 

25.5 

27.0 

28.0 

100 

75 

72 

90 

86 

80 

83 

Ohio. 

28.4 

26.3 

27.0 

28.0 

31.0 

32.0 

27.0 

87 

67 

C3 

85 

70 

62 

72 

Indiana. 

28.5 

21,2 

23.0 

24.0 

23.0 

25.0 

23.8 

89 

64 

65 

77 

71 

66 

73 

Illinois. 

32.3 

30.0 

29.0 

32.0 

33.0 

31.0 

29.5 

91 

60 

6S 

75 

63 

58 

73 

Michigan. 

25 3 

212 

24.0 

29.3 

24.5 

28.5 

28.5 

92 

68 

64 

80 

72 

66 

76 

Wisconsin. 

31.2 

30.4 

28.5 

32 0 

36.8 

34.5 

34.5 

92 

63 

61 

78 

66 

65 

75 

Minnesota. I 

25.1 

26.7 

25.0 

32 0 

30.0 

25 0 

30.0 

SO 

49 

44 

69 

52 

51 

65 

Iowa. 

20.4 

28.6 

28 5 

31,0 

31.3 

30.5 

31.4 

82 

54 

52 

70 

57 

66 

66 

Missouti. 

25.3 

25.6 

27.0 

25.0 

31.0 

24.0 

23.0 

94 

78 

78 

82 

95 

80 

95 

North Dakota. 

18.6 

21.4 

17.5 

26.0 

.22.5 

14.3 

25.5 

72 

42 

38 

62 

43 

46 

69 

Sonth Dakota. 

25.9 

23.1 

22.5 

27.0 

26.0 

10.1 

30.0 

76 

44 

40 

64 

47 

52 

58 

Nebraska. 

25,7 

24.0 

28.0 

25.0 

24.3 

20.7 

30.8 

71 

47 

44 

63 

54 

68 

55 

Kansas. 

20.3 

18.4 

22.2 

16.5 

16.0 

11.4 

12.0 

74 

49 

49 

65 

58 

61 

55 

Maryland. 

30.8 

32.6 

33.0 

35.0 

33.0 

34.3 

30.5 

09 

80 

80 

93 

87 

SO 

87 

Virginia. 

27.4 

20.1 

27.0 

27.0 

26.0 

31.0 

26.0 

110 

87 

80 

105 

97 

90 

87 

North Carolina. 


123.0 


23.0 i 

23.0 

26.0 

24.0 


1115 


110 

120 

100 

110 

Kentucky. 

27.6 

25.8 

27.0 

24.0 

26.0 

33.0 

27.0 

Tio 

85 

■'84 

101 

95 

86 

91 

Tennessee. 

22.2 

21.9 

23.0 

20.0 

23.0 

30.0 

19.0 

120 

100 

100 

110 

no 

96 

100 

Oklahoma. 

21.9 

19. G 

22.0 

23.0 

14.0 

27.0 

16.5 

90 

63 

70 

70 

75 

58 

65 

Texas. 

23.6 

10.8 

24.0 

25.0 

7.2 

35.0 

16.0 

96 

69 

68 

76 

90 

53 

70 

Montana. 

21.9 

23.4 

25.5 

25.0 

21.0 

24.0 

33.0 

84 

60 

48 

69 

72 

64 

60 

Idaho. 

33.0 

36,8 

43.0 

31.0 

44.0 

37,0 

44.0 1 

91 

62 

68 

82 

56 

60 

68 

Wyoming. 

32.3 

29,8 

30.0 

29.0 

33.0 

33.0 

36.0 

107 

65 

65 

72 

61 

62 

61 

Colorado.,.. 

28.7 

22.2 

29.0 

20.0 

21.0 

16.0 i 

22.0 

85 

60 

64 

72 

58 

55 

56 

New Mexico. 

28.3 

lao 

19.0 

15.0 

17.0 

26.0 ! 

18.0 ! 

97 

76 

80 

60 

85 

65 

70 

Arizona. 

35,1 

33.0 

35.0 

30.0 

35.0 

35,0 

36.0 

112 

90 

95 

88 

100 

85 

75 

Utah. 1 

35.7 

35.8 

40.6 

28.6 

43.0 

40.0 

47.0 i 

97 

69 

70 

87 

86 

72 

76 

Nevada. 

37.4 

34.7 

25.4 

39.5 

48.0 

40.0 

45.0 

117 

91 

83 

no 

82 

85 

80 

Washington. 

33,0 

32.6 

45.7 

22 0 

34.0 

34.0 

42.0 

94 

68 

60 

85 

68 

65 

77 

Oregon. 

30.5 

29.8 

35,0 

22.0 

33.0 

28.0 

35.0 

101 

73 

67 

100 

73 

65 

77 

California. 

27.4 

27.7 

30.2 

21.9 

31.0 

30.0 

27.5 

99 

76 

70 

116 

75 

58 

93 

United States.. 

25.5 

24.8 

25.2 

26.2 

26.7 

23.2 

28.0 

84.5 

56.3 

54.1 

74.1 

58.8 

57.6 

67.8 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board, 
‘ 2 - 3 rcar average. 

84771'’—28 - 51 




























Table 81.^ — Barley: Acreage^ yield per acrCf and produeiim in epedfied countrieSi average 1909-1913^ annual 1934-1937 
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yearbook: of agriculture, 1927 
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Table 81. — Barley: Acreage^ yield yer aere^ and production in specified countries^ average 1909-1913, annual 1934-1927 —Continued 
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Table 82. — Barley: World production, 1894-1927 


Year 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 
1003. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


1922. 


1923.. . 

1924.. . 

1925.. . 

1926.. . 
?927 K. 


Prelimi¬ 
nary es¬ 
timate 
of world 
produc¬ 
tion ex¬ 
cluding 
Russia 

Prelimi¬ 
nary es¬ 
timate 
of Suro- 
jican to¬ 
tals o.\- 
cluding 
Russia 




Selected 

countries 




U nited 
States 

Russia 1 

Germany 

Japan 

Canada 

India 

Spain 

Rumania 

/, 000,000 

/, 000,000 

/, 000,000 

1,000,000 

/, 000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1, 000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

busJiils 

bushels 

bushels 

935 

644 

78 

277 

131 

81 



57 

17 

1,008 

627 

115 

226 

128 

80 



47 

22 

'973 

528 

99 

254 

125 

71 



36 

32 

907 

481 

103 

239 

118 

73 



46 

21 

1,040 

664 

100 

307 

130 

83 



73 

30 

i; 017 

633 

117 

227 

137 

77 



54 

5 

1,269 

522 

90 

237 

138 

82 



57 

15 

1,085 

570 

122 

240 

153 

83 



80 

24 

i; 127 

692 

149 

338 

142 

74 



81 

25 

i; 099 

689 

147 

357 

153 

00 



04 

30 

i, 068 

612 

162 

346 

135 

SI 



54 

12 

1 ,067 

632 

170 

347 

134 

77 



46 

26 

1, 226 

610 

192 

331 

143 

84 



90 

34 

1,161 

509 

170 

377 

161 

m) 



54 

20 

1,132 

536 

185 

402 

141 

87 

47 


70 

13 

1,338 

621 

188 

502 

101 

87 

55 


79 

20 

1,242 

560 

174 

488 

133 

82 

29 


76 

29 

1,320 

606 

160 

437 

145 

86 

44 


87 

20 

1,345 

689 

224 

490 

160 

91 

49 


60 

21 

1, 400 

037 

178 

600 

169 

101 

48 


60 

27 

1, 213 

540 

195 

2 433 

144 

86 

36 

125 

72 1 

26 

1, 244 

477 

220 

2 429 

114 

96 

54 

143 

84 

29 

1,201 

507 

182 

* 305 

128 

89 

43 

148 

87 

30 

1,170 

427 

212 

^325 

«90 

89 

55 

156 

78 


1,273 

420 

256 


94 

88 

77 

156 

90 

5 

1,117 

479 

148 


88 

89 

56 

130 

82 

32 

1,249 

552 

180 

«216 

82 1 

85 

63 

150 

90 

68 

1,246 

667 

156 

4 119 

89 

82 

60 

117 

89 

44 

1,313 

601 

182 

4137 

74 

81 

72 

146 

78 

94 

1,431 

667 

198 

4 159 

108 

69 

77 

145 

112 

61 

1,310 

577 

182 

a 175 

110 

6 75 

89 

137 

84 

31 

1,522 

694 

214 

6 270 

119 

6 91 

113 

123 

99 

47 

1,440 

691 

188 

«260 

113 

6 88 

100 

121 

96 

77 


678 

266 

C216 

126 

6 72 

98 


89 

57 


Bureau of Agriculturjil Economics. Oflicial sources and International Institute of Apirieulture. For 
each year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Includes all Russian territory, 1894-1913. 

Total Russian Empire exclusive of the 10 Vistula Provinces of Russian Poland and the Province of 
Btttum in Transcaucjisia. 

3 Exclusive of Russian Poland, Lithuania, parts of present Latvia and Ukraine, and 2 Provinces of Trans¬ 
caucasia. 

< Estimated production within present boundaries of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics oxeluding 
Turkestan, Transcauciisia, and the Far Rtisi, which regions in 1924 produced 20,897,0(X) busiiels. 
c Postwar boimdaries beginning with 1917 and therefore not comparable with easier years. 

IVeighcd bushels, those reported for the earlier years being measured bushels. 

^ Preliminary. 

Table 83. — Barley: Monthly marketinga by farmers, as reported by about S,$00 
mills and elevators, United States, 1917-1926 


Percentage of year's receipts 


Year b^inning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917. 

2.2 

16,0 

23.4 

16.6 

8.5 

8.6 

6.5 

7.5 

6.1 

2.9 

1.8 

1.0 

imi 

1918. 

2.4 

9.7 

8.4 

4.4 

7.8 

3.3 

1.3 

.7 

Kan 

27.5 


.9 


1919. 

18.5 

19.2 

14.3 

9.9 

6.4 

7.5 

6.4 

3.1 

3,7 

3.4 

3.0 

5.6 


1920. 

7.0 

16,6 

15,0 

9.9 


7.2 

6.7 

6.5 

6,6 

4.2 

6.7 

5.9 

100.0 

1921. 

35.0 

14.0 

10.6 

7.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3.9 

4.3 

4.2 

3.0 

4.4 

4.3 


1922. 

17.4 

22,9 

14.6 

10.8 

5.2 

6.0 

4,8 

3.2 

3.6 

1.9 

2.7 



1923. 

10.3 

23.7 

15.1 

9.9 

7.8 

6.5 

4.1 

3.6 

3.1 

2.6 

2.3 

11.1 

■UlijM 

1924. 

10.0 

25.7 

20.3 

14.0 

6.2 

4.7 

4.3 

5.2 

2,6 

2.5 

1.6 

2.9 

100.0 

1925. 

18.4 

19.1 

18.4 

11.7 

6.6 

5.1 

4.0 

3.4 

3.1 

2.0 

3.3 

6.9 

100.0 

1926.. 

17.4 

10.5 

11.6 

7.4 

6.2 

4.8 

5.1 

3.2 

3.9 

3.6 

4.1 

16,2 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
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Table 84 . — Barley: Farm stocks, growing cmiditions, quality, and shipments, 

United States, 1910-19S7 


Year beginning 
August 

I 

Stocks 
of old 
barley 
on farms 
Aug. 1 

Condition of new crop 

Weight 
per meas¬ 
ured 
bushel 
of new 
barley a 

Quality 
of now 
barley» 

Stocks of 
barley 
on farms 
on Mar. 1 
following 1 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
whore 
grown 1 

June 1 

JuJyl 

Aug 1 

Sopt. 1 


i,mo 







1,000 

1,000 


hmhels 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pounds 

Per cent 

hmheh 

hmhels 

1910. 

8,075 

89.6 

73,7 

70.0 

69.8 

46.9 

88.1 

33,498 

86,955 

1911. 

6,763 

90.2 

72.1 

60.2 

66.5 

46.0 

84.9 

24,754 

91,620 

1012. 

2,591 

91.1 

88.3 

89.1 

88.9 

46.8 

86.2 

62,301 

120,143 

1913. 

11,252 

87.1 

76.6 

74.9 

73.4 

46.5 

86.4 

44,126 

86,262 

1914. 

7,609 

95.5 

92.6 

85.3 

82.4 

46.2 

87.5 

42,889 

87,834 

1915. 

6,330 

5)4.6 

94.1 

93.8 

94.2 

47.4 

90.6 

58,301 

98,965 

1916. 

10,982 

80,3 

87.9 

80.0 

74.6 

46.2 

84.4 

33,244 

79,257 

1917. 

3,775 

89.3 

85.4 

77.9 

76.3 

46.6 

90.9 

44,419 

84,066 

im ... 

4,610 

90.5 

84,7 

82.0 

81.5 

46.9 

89.8 

81,746 

99,987 

1919... 

1I>897 

91,7 

87.4 

73.6 

69.2 

45.2 

84.8 

33,820 

60,471 

im . 

4,122 

87.6 

87.6 

84.9 

82.5 

46.0 

88.2 

65,229 

68*663 

1921. 

13,487 

87.1 

81.4 

71.4 

08.4 

44.4 

82,5 

42,294 

65,738 

1922. 

7,497 

90.1 

82.6 

82.0 

81.2 

46.2 

88.5 

42,469 

66,569 

1^3... 

6,805 

89.0 

86.1 

82.6 

79.5 

45.3 

86. 6 

44,930 

68,190 

1924... 

6,359 

79.5 

80.2 

80.7 

82.5 

47.0 

88.7 

40,670 

68,071 

1925... 

5,728 

83.1 

81.2 

79.5 

80.3 

45.9 

88.1 

52,915 

80,647 

1926. 

9,622 

81.0 

73.3 

60.8 

68.7 

45.9 

84.3 

39,183 

55,983 

1927 . 

3,754 

81. 5 

84.2 

83.3 

82.9 

46.8 

90.3 













Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the croj)-reportiiig board. 

1 Based on percentage of entire crop as reported by crop reporters. 

2 Average weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 

^ Per cent of “a high medium grade ” as reported by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary, 


Table 85. — Barley: Receipts (it markets namedj averages hy groups, 1009-1925, 

annual 1921-1926 


Year beginning August 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

Duluth 

Chicago 

Milwau¬ 

kee 

Omaha 

Total 

five 

markets 

Averager 

1909-1913-..*.—*^_-. 

1,000 

iitshels 

23,204 

30,067 

17,594 

1,000 

hmkels 

10;267 

8,230 

8,084 

1,000 

bushels 

24,872 

22,476 

9,661 

1,000 
bushels 
15,636 
15,674 
10,226 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1914-1920. 



192W925---—.. 

885 

46,451 

192L^. 

11,926 

14.244 
15,396 
23,158 

23.245 
12,087 

5, m 
3,844 
3,664 
14,501 1 
13,244 
6,816 

7,573 

10,103 

9,755 

11,336 

9,540 

8,386 

9,330 
8,923 
9,077 
13,127 
10,673 
8,439 

1,152 
801 
948 
796 
729 
592 

35, IBO 
37,914 
38,830 
62,918 
57,431 
36,319 

1922_... .. 

1923.. . 

1624. 

1925. 

1926 a. 



Fort 
William 
and Port 
Arthur ^ 


1,000 

biiishels 

6 , m 

8,0114 

21, m 


lumj 
15,756 
35,010 
28,045 
36,602 
35,784 


Bureau of Agi-icultural Economics. Compiled from reports of Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce# 
Duluth Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade, Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Omaha Grain 
Exchange, American EleVator and Grain Trade, and Canadian Grain Statistics. 

1 Crop year begins September. 

2 Beginning January, 1927, figures are subject to revision. 
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Table 86 .—Barleys Jniermtional tradct average 1910-1914) annual 1924-1927 
I Year ended Jutie 30 


Country 


Average, 

1010-r^l4 


Exports 


1924 


Imports Exports 


Imports 


1925 


Exportsi 


Imports Exports 


1926 


Imports Exports 


1927, prelimi¬ 
nary 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 


Algeria. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

British India.-.- 

Bulgaria.. 

Canada. 

Chile. 

Caeclioslovakia- 

Hungary. 

Boland. 

Eumania. 

Russia. 

Sweden. 

Tunis. 

United States,.. 
Yugoslavia. 


1,000 
huMs 
I21i3 
2 3 
i 159 
H23 


G6| 


1,000 
huskeh 
1 6,482| 

2 61 
110,640 
11,876 
6,210 
21,062 


111,830 


tM}3 

1124 

128 

1328 


M 16,804 
1173,210 
1102 
1 3, Oof) 
7, ‘ 


U06 

9 

13 

0) 


204 ! 

1128 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
INO COUNTRIES 


Austria. 

Belgium. 

Ceyloiu..^. 

Cuba. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

Estonia.. 

Finland.,*.. 

Franco... 

Germany. 

Qi“eec0-. 

Irish Free State.. 

Italy. , 

Japan.....| 

Latvia.... 

Nothorlands. 

Norway. 

Fortugat. 

Spain. 

SwiUcrland. 

Syria ami Lebanon, 
united Kiagdttm... 

Total, 38 countries, 


17101 
18,361 


18,123 
3,070 


256 

3,024 

1732 


12,906 
113 42 


6,711 

148,207 


787 

1361 


3,910 

12,491 

»y>u 

432 
10,640 
182 
8 372 
273 
6,728 
23,085 
1,368 


1,000 
hiishels 
9,452 
9,313 
1,905 
7 11,367 
1484 
16,577 
;3,73r 
58,182 
327 
12,194 
24,714 
14,069 
19 

56»622 

11,200 

1218 


145 

81 


1,000 
huskek 
1,964! 
3 5i 
70 
14| 


2,292 

1991 

1227 

(') 


31 

1623 


35 


8311 

131 


824 

115 


20 


138,039 
14,5,50 
124 
640 
11,140 


126,075 


1 

U7| 

n\ 


386 

1108 

1415 

15,267 

2,988 


566 


(0 


3,890 
12,068 
«'1'2 
642 
6,128 
126 
»H0 
42 
2,113 
31,018 
8 1,498 
784 
212 
M8 
8196 
9,293 
1,501 


1,000 
hiishek 
957 
4,229 
1,553 
7 18,075 
523 
27,796 
2,302 
3,153 
3S5 
64, 550 
7,743 
3,235 
640 
6 313 
23,653 
6 1,107, 


8 10 32 


im 

bushels 

282 

(0 


6 5 


101 


1,709 

2 

820 


14 
8 48 


1,000 
bushels 
4,504 
3 6,383 

6 760 

7 681 
1,117 

30,893 
2,480 
5,134 
2,264 
6 7,375 
12,075 
36,940 
623 

02,080 
27,181 
61,105 


1,000 
bushds 
2, 736| 


291 


1,000 
bishek 
388 
614, UO 
6 2,133 
7 394 
1,025 
42, 5:33 
5,590 
5,070 
2,323 
6 4,276 
6 31,936 
20,465 
1,878 
6 3,740 
17,044 
6161,377 


3,071 

107 


914 

2,849 


100 

010 


1203 

782 

(0 


3,772 
13,361 
6 13 
636 
2,914 
314 
6 273 
39 

2,188 

63,090 

6 13' 16 

L613 
127 
»42 
6 170 
14,905 
1,652 


8 355 
253 


2,909 
0) 


525 


2,962 
11,635 
6 15, 
11115 
3,526 
CG5 
6 82 
17 

61, 620 
97,880 


159 

204 


2,635 

20 


220 

76 


55 

106 


84 

425 


418 
320 
8 14 
8 

13, 6121 
1,227 


996 

1 


48,550 


not 


S3| 
3,101 
6 W O-ll 
A 676 


662 

1 


131 


553 
2,956 
510 406 
41,140 


273,192 


280,310 


126,235 


123,453 


119,041 


no, 


928 


1,5GQ 
102 
6 453 
35* 712 


258 


(*) 


8 492 


1 

2,534 
6 234 
8 29,662 


0) 


045 


137,948 


148,775 


109,432^ 


160,070 


Bari‘uu of Agricultural Economics, Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

1 Year ended July 31, as compiled in the International Yearbook of Agricultural SUdlstics* 
3 Average of calendar years 1909-1913, 

8 Year ended Dec. 31. 

6 Leas than 500 bushels, 

6 International (irop Report and Agrimiturai Statistics, 

«Avemge for seasons 1909-10 to 1911-12, 

7 Sea trade only. 

6 IQ months ended May 31, Intemational Yearbook of Agticultural Statisticst 

8 Average for seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14, 

U months, 

Ji 6 months. 

18 Average for seasons 1912-13 to 1913-14, 

18 2 months. 

119 months. 
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Table 87. — Barley: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-1927 



Bureau of Apicultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding month, August, 1909-December, 1923. 


Table 88 ,— Barley^ No, 2: Weighted average price^ per bushel, Minneapolis, 

1909-im 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight¬ 
ed av.i 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CstUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

-, 

Cents 

190&-1913. 

59 

63 

63 

63 

63 

69 

66 

66 

67 

65 

61 

60 

64 

1914-1920. 

95 

92 

93 

95 

99 

103 

105 

111 

112 

111 

102 

100 

102 

1021-1925. 

63 

63 

63 

64 

64 

66 

68 

67 

69 

68 

67 

68 

65 

1909_. 

45 

48 

49 

52 

57 

61 

60 

68 

54 

64 

53 

60 

64 

1910. 

61 

63 

63 

66 

70 

77 

74 

81 

88 

75 

77 

87 

74 

1911. 

85 

94 

95 

98 

91 

105 

100 

96 

101 

99 

76 

60 

92 

1912. 

46 

49 

50 

47 

45 

49 

48 

46 

46 

50 

62 

48 

48 

1913. 

58 

61 

56 

53 

50 

52 

50 

48 

47 

48 

47 

45 

51 

1914. 

59 

58 

55 

59 

57 

68 

76 

70 

70 

70 

60 

08 

1 65 

1915. 

59 

48 

51 

56 

61 

70 

66 

i 66 

68 

70 

68 

69 

03 

1916. 

81 

81 ! 

103 I 

111 

107 

117 

117 

i 121 

136 

148 

138 

149 

117 

1917.. 

131 

133 

128 

127 

149 

156 

188 

212 

182 

146 

123 

118 

149 

1918. 

102 

95 

91 

94 

92 

90 

87 

03 

109 

113 

112 

121 

100 

1919. 

133 

127 

129 

133 

152 

152 

137 

151 

160 

174 

149 

116 

143 

1920. 

102 

09 

92 

82 

74 

69 

65 

67 

61 

69 

67 

62 

74 

1921. 

58 

55 

50 

54 

47 

51 

66 

58 

61 

62 

66 

66 

65 

1922. 

49 

54 

57 

60 

61 

57 

60 

59 

64 

61 

58 

69 

68 

1923. 

56 

58 

60 

61 

62 

62 

68 

70 

75 

70 

73 

76 

03 

1924. 

80 

81 

85 

81 

87 

93 

94 

88 

81 

84 

84 

84 

84 

1925. 

72 

66 

65 

63 

65 

65 

62 

62 

63 

66 

64 

67 

67 

1926. 

63 

62 

65 

64 

67 

69 

71 

72 

77 

88 

88 

81 , 

71 

1927. 

77 

72 

73 

77 

83 























Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Becord. 
1 Average of daily prices weighted by car-lot sales. 
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Table 89,— Flaxseed: Acreage, production, value, foreign trade, net supply, etc,, 
United States, 1870, 1SS9, 1899, 1902-1927 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 

per 

bushel 
re¬ 
ceived 
by 
pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
v.alue 
Doc. 1 

Value 

per 

acre* 

Price 

per 

bushel 
of No. 

1 flax¬ 
seed at 
Minne¬ 
apolis, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Sept. 12 

Flaxseed, including lin¬ 
seed oil in terms of 
seed, year beginning 
July 13 

Net 
sup¬ 
ply 0 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex- 
i ports, 
domes¬ 
tic and 
foreign 

Net 

im¬ 

ports 


im 

Bushels 

1,000 


1,000 

1 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

of 66 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1879. 



7,171 





1,512 

15 

1 ,497 

8,608 

1889. 

1,319 

7.8 

10, m 





2,397 

50 

2 ; 347 

12 ; 597 

1899. 

iltt 

9.6 

19,979 




fi 159 

09 

2, 785 

fl 2,71G 

17,203 

1902. 

3, 740 

7.8 

29; 285 

105 2 

30,815 

8,24 

113 

137 

4 ; 201 

0 4,064 

25 ; 221 

1903. 

3, 233 

8.4 

27,301 

81.7 

22, 292 

6.90 

lOS 

222 

893 

6 671 

26, 630 

1904.1 

2,264 

10.3 

23,401 

99.3 

23,229 

30.20 

132 

305 

114 

191 

23, 592 

1905. 

2, 535 

11.2 

28,478 

84.4 

24,040 

9.49 

109 

66 

0, J14 

0 6,048 

22,430 

1000. 

2, 506 

10.2 

25, 570 

101.3 

25,899 

10.33 

118 

96 

6, 518 

0 6,422 

19,154 

1007. 

2,8{)4 

9.0 

25, K51 

95.6 

24,713 

8.(^3 

120 

62 

4,430 

04,374 

21,477 

1008. 

2,679 

9.6 

25,805 

118.4 

30,577 

11.41 

152 

005 

092 

<3 387 

26,418 

1909. 

?, OS3 

9.4 

19,61S 









1909. 

2,083 

9.5 

19, 699 

152.8 

30,093 

14.45 

206 

6,J90 

157 

5,033 

24, 732 

1910. 

2,467 

5.2 

12,718 

231.7 

29,472 

11.95 

249 

12,083 

71 

12,012 

24, 730 

1911. 

2, 757 

7.0 

19,370 

182.1 

35.272 

12.79 

214 

7,137 

125 

7,012 

26,382 

1912. 

?, sm 

9.8 

28,07:i 

314.7 

32,202 

11.20 

138 

5,3M 

711 

4, or»3 

32,726 

1913. 

2,291 

7.8 

17,85:3 

119.9 

21,399 

9.34 

152 

8,730 

401 

8,:i29 

26,182 

1914. 

1, 645 

8.4 

13,749 

126.0 

17,318 

10.53 

170 

10,880 

552 

10,328 

24,077 

1915. 

1,387 

10.1 

14,030 

174.0 

24,410 

17.00 

201 

14, 699 

288 

14,411 

28,441 

191G. 

1,474 

9.7 

14,296 

248.6 

35,641 

24.11 

291 

12,438 

482 

11,956 

26,252 

1917.1 

1,984 

4.6 

9,164 

296,0 

27,182 

13.70 

378 

13,387 

499 

12,888 

22,052 

1918. 

1,910 

7.0 

13,369 

340.1 

45,470 

23,81 

419 

8,823 

455 

8,368 

21,732 

1919. 

j,m 

6.3 

6,663 









1919. 

1,503 

4.8 

7,178 

438.5 

31,476 

20 94 

452 

25,212 

506 

24,706 

31,884 

1920-J.;.-„ 

1,757 

6.1 

10,752 

176.7 

18,999 

10.81 

209 

10,969 

220 

10,743 

27,405 

1921. 

1,108 

7.2 

8,029 

145.1 

11,048 

10.51 

219 

22,630 

L51 

22,479 

30,508 

1922. 

1,113 

9.3 

10,375 

211.5 

21,941 

19.71 

258 

28,033 

iOG 

27,867 

38,242 

1923. 

2,014 

8.6 

17,060 

210.7 

35,951 

17.91 

244 

20, 528 

140 

20,388 

37,448 

1934. 

8,436 


38, %46 









1924. 

3, 469 

O.l 

31, 547 

227.4 

71,728 

20.68 

203 : 

14, 677 

128 

14,549 

46,096 

1925_ 

3,078 

7.3 

22,424 

226. 5 

50,783 

16,50 

252 

20. 246 

325 

20,121 

42,545 

1920. 

2,907 

6.7 

19,335 

194.0 

37,510 

12.90 

224 

24, 295 

146 

24, M9 

43,484 

1927?. 

2,907 

9.1 

20,683 

185.7 

49,373 

16.98 
















Bureau of Agi’icuUurul Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
flgin'es are census returns. 

I Based on farm price Dec. 1. 

s The figures shown for 1890, 1902-1020 are averages of daily closing prices compiled from annual reports 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; 1921-I926 are averages of daily prices weighted by car-lot 
sales, compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

M’gtks s years 1870-J899, 1902-1917 compiled from C’ommerco and Navigation of the United States; 
1018 Fc ign (’onirnorce and Navigation of the United States: 1919-1927, Monthly Summary of Foreign 
('omme ?e of the United States, June issues, and oMcial records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Coinnie 'O, 

< Pro( ction minus net exports or plus net imports. 

fl A ve figo for 8 months. 

Not exports. 

y Preliminary, 
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Table ^.^Fkuxseed: Acreage and production, hij States, average 19B1-192B, 

annual 1925'-’19 27 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

1921-1925 

W26 

1926 

1927 X 

Average, 

1921-1025 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 

Wisconsin... 

Minnesota.,,,.,.- 

Iowa.- 

Missouri_ 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas--- 

Montana. 

Colorado___ 

1,000 acres 

621 

8 

31 

1,067 1 
354 i 

s 

33 

159 1 

34 ' 

1 

UOOO acres 
11 
740 
10 

1 

1,461 
559 

8 1 
45 
244 

1 

1,000 acres 
11 
814 
16 

2 

1,380 

475 

7 

38 

165 

1,000 ocres 
9 
757 
21 

7 

1,242 
594 i 

239 

1,000 busli. 
94 
5,374 
82 
28 

8,228 
2,774 
40 1 
222 ! 
1,069: 
a 14 

1,000 bush 
152 
7,400 
105 

3 

9,496 

3,801 

54 

306 

1,098 

4 

1,000 bush 
132 
7,652 
174 
16 

‘ 7,590 

2,756 
61 
262 
693 

1,000 bvsh 
119 
7,343 
273 
46 
10,184 
5,940 
70 
170 
2,438 

Dnited States,- 





2,156 

3,078 

2,907 

2-, 907 

17,887 

22,424 

19,335 

26,583, 


Bureau of Agrioultural Economics. Estimates of crop-reporting board. 

1 Preliminary. 2 2 -year average. 


Table 91.— Flaxseed: Yield per acre and estimated price per bushel,. December 1, 
by States, average 1914-1920, 1921-1925, annual 1923-1927 


State. 

1 Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

Av., 

1914- 

1920 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Av., 

1914^ 

11920 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1020 

1927 

Wisconsin_-__ 

Minnesotar. 

Iowa.. 

Missouri.—J 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas.—. 

Montana. 

Colorado. 

Bu^. 

moi 

8.1 

7.2 

&8 

7.9 

6.1 

5.4 

Bush, 

12.5 

10.2 

10.1 

18.2 

7.7 
8.0 
8.6 

6.7 
6.7 

13.8 

Bush. 

12.1 

10.0 

9.4 

7.7 

8.5 
11.0 

7.6 
8.2^ 

Bush. 
13.0 
11,4 
11.7 
9.0 
8,6 
86 
7.0 
6 5 
3.7 
aoj 

Bush 

13.8 

10.0 

10.6 

7.5 

6.5 
68{ 
9.0 
6.8 

4.6 
4.5! 

Bush. 

12.0 

9.4 
11.6 

8.0 

5.5 
5.8; 
8.7 
6.9 
4.2 

Bush. 

13.2 

9.7 

13.0 

6.5 
8.2 

10.0 

10.0 

6.6 
10.2 

Ois. 

258 
r 240 

265 

250 

2^ 

241 

255 

Cis. 

196 

209 

m 

1208 

m 

199 

201 

190 

194 

1205 

Cts. 

210 

213 

210 

212 

208 

210 

215 

193 

Cts. 

225 
233 

226 
225 

227 

228 
225 
215 
221 
210 

Cis. 

226 

230 

220 

190 

226 

225 

230 

200 

220 

200 

Cts. 

200 

197 

195 

195 

193 

190 

186 

200 

185 

Cts. 
196 
192 
195 
> 188 

184 

185 
175 
185 
175 

United States 









7.2 

8.3 

8. 5 

9.1 

7.3 

6.7 

9.1 

357. 2 

i 

204.2 

210*7 

227,4 

226,5 

194.0 

llST? 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of crop>-reportiiig board. 
121 -year average. 
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Tabl33 92.— Flax: Acreage and production in specified countries^ average 1909-191S, annual 1924-1927 —Continued 
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Total Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere countries report¬ 
ing, all years shown_ 7,772,026 8,801,301 9,374,061 8,991,545 8,889,777 37,788 47,687 39,082] 32,452 38,646 391,951 391,732 496,386 476,077 474,205 

Estimated Northern 

Hemisphere, total.11, 626 , 00012 ,557,00013,046,00012,396,000,... 79,091 85,906 80,983 70,877 _ . „ 1,220,400 1,026,700 1,306.400 1,360,800_ 
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Table 93. — Flaxseed: Monthly marketings by farmers^ as reported by about SfiOO 
mills and elevators. United States, 1917-1926 


Percentage of year’s receipts 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

Sea¬ 

son 

1917. 

1.8 

3.6 

21.5 

28.1 

17.6 

7.6 

4.7 

4.0 


1.8 

1.6 

2.9 

100.0 

1918. 

1.8 

2.9 

14.8 

21.5 

15.0 

10.9 

6.2 

4.4 


4.3 

5.0 

8.4 

100.0 

1919. 

3.6 

8.0 

20.6 

22.2 

11.1 

7.4 

5.0 

6.3 

3.1 

3.1 

2.6 

7.0 

100.0 

1920. 

2.1 

4.7 

23.6 

28.6 

13.0 

6.2 

6.0 

3.3 

3.1 

2.1 

3.4 

4.9 

100.0 

1921. 

6.4 

10.9 

20.7 

25.7 

12.0 

6.9 

4.3 

2.8 

3.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.8 

100.0 

1922. 

2.5 

13.4 

27.6 

23.3 

11.4 

5.9 

1 4.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.3 

1.6 

1.6 

100,0 

1923. 

1.1 

10.0 

30.7 

27.3 

12.1 

6.0 


2.3 

2.0 

1.5 

2.1 

2.3 

100.0 

1994 

, 5 

5. 3 

23 0 

34. 5 

17.8 

6.7 

3 8 

2.7 

LB 

1,4 

1.2 

1. 3 

JOO.O 

1925. 

1.1 

11.1 

34’. 3 

23 ! 5 

12.4 

5.6 

2.7 

2.0 

L8 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

100.0 

1926. 

1.4 i 

12.0 

25.5. 

32.6 

.11.2 

6.3 

2.4 

2.3 

1.7 

.9 

1.7 

2.1 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Table 94. — Flaxseed: Receipts at Minneapolis, 1909-1926 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 



im 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

bmh. 

hush. 

bush. 

btt<sh. 

bush. 

bush. 

btLsh. 

bush. 

bmh. 

hush. 

hvM,. 

bush. 

bush. 

1909-1913-.. 

774 

1,661 

1, 556 

1,246 

799 

631 

621 

406 

314 

280 

282 

177 

8,746 

1914rl920. 

528 

i;317 

1 ; 121 

SU 

456 

421 

538 

332 

348 

637 

302 

m 

6,998 

1921-1925. 

1,932 

2,088 

1,230 

781 

546 

345 

359 

323 

366 

360 

272 

700 

9,301 

1909. 

999 

2,219 

1,892 

601 

W 

670 

828 

437 


159 

123 

137 

9,251 

1910. 

854 

1,530 

1,292 

535 

338 

3^ 

232 

112 

118 

122 

133 

191 

6,767 

1911. 

663 

1,212 

1, 570 

1,716 

531 

459 

397 

468 

671 

440 

487 


8,574 

1912. 

7G0 

1,657 

1,520 

2,245 

1,450 

1,246 

1,057 

742 

618 

514 

432 

281 

12,362 

1913. 

758 

1,686 

1,505 

1,131 

711 

478 

692 

270 

139 

165 

233 

117 

7,783 

1914. 

901 

1,890 

1,247 

1,016 

599 

443 

’ 384 

142 

77 

146 

239 

115 

7,199 

1915. 

347 

1,038 

1,606 

1,113 

319 

399 

810 

486 

440 

- 363 

441 

199 

7,461 

1916. 

816 

2,380 

1,694 

1,045 

544 

442 

441 

384 

263 

! 565 

325 

92 

8,491 

1917. 

265 

980 

1,112 

614 

m 

653 

527 

283 

! 349 

i 648 

208 

94 

6,166 

1918.: 

536 

916 

857 

7^ 

568 

473 

829 

439 

436 

1 942 

642 

196 

7,611 

1919. 

753 

670 

568 

492 

344 

368 

409 

159 

296 

522 

654 

297 

5,331 

1920. 

680 

1,444 

861 

699 

2^ 

269 

364 

434 

678 

672 

338 

289 

6,726 

1921. 

600 

1,144 

375 

354 

308 

200 

254 

196 

300 

220 

157 

288 

4,296 

1922.i 

909 

1,121 

580 

577 

447 

249 

319 

476 

401 

481 

369 

1,019 

6,938 

1923. 

2,654 

1,953 

1,308 

877 

358 

260 

229 

210 

206 

296 

264 

260 

8,964 

1924. 

2,265 

3,475 

2,781 

1,375 

1,24^1 

750 

671 

374 

402 

442 

280! 

1,094 

15,159 

1925. 

3,331 

2,745 

1,107 

722 

376 

276 

320 

357 

431 

360 

^J4 

830 

it 148 

1926 1 . 

1,539 

2,905 

1,103 

669 

454 

312 

280 

lOS 

259 

274 

151 

352 

[ s;4a6 

1927 ' . 

4,411 

3,943 

1,141 

482 













. 

j 

i 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from atmual reports of tlie Minneapolis Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 


1 Beginning January, 1927, figures are from the Minneapolis Daily Market Record, and are subject to 
revision. 


Table 95, —Flaxseed used in the production of oil in the United Biaies', 1919^1926 


Year beginning Oct. 1 

October- 

Decsmber 

January- 

March 

April- 

June 

July- 

September 

Total 

1910 . 


1,000 

bushels 

6,336 

6,343 

6,713 

8,292 

9,575 

12,516 

10,651 

11,037 

1,000 

bushels 

6,407 

6,332 

3,441 

8,689 

9,434 

9,128 

7,767 

8,963 

1,000 

bushels 

6,542 
6,812 
5,583 
8,223 
7,550 
7,822 
9,500 
9,061. 

1,000 

bushels 

26,969 
24,828 
23,276 
33,806 
35,629 
40,996 
39,716 
40,130 

199(1 

1921 _ _ - _ 








■■IIIIM 


uniiiiiii 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
i Preliminary, 
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Table 96, — Flaxseed: International trade^ average 1911-1918) annual 1983-1986 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1923 

1924 

1025 

1936, 

preliminary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

I 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 











ING COUNTRIES 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


hmhds 

bmlicls 

bushels 

bmhels 

Imhela 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Argentina. 

1 

25,562 

3 

40,030 

1 

63,453 

(0 

37,821 


65,860 

British India. 

2 323 

214,409 

226 

16', 357 

247 

13,010 

84 3 : 

114,246 

344 

4 7 ; 455 

Canada.. 

89 

10,645 

797 

2,871 

396 

3,101 

0) 1 

6,602 

810 

2,653 

China. 


648 


'314 


209 

'199 



Eritrea 3 ... 



111 

172 

250 

210 

1 

379 


258 

Estonia. 




20 

101 

in 

11 ! 

30 

(i) 

190 

Latvia 3 . 



270 

42r 

408 

7.36 

576 ! 

988 

316 

G72 

Lithuania. 




3 744 


734 


810 


1,014 

Morocco.. 


338 


289 


283 


304 


206 

Poland. 



1 

46 

6 1 

26*1 

145 

370 

2*14 < 

56 

Rumania... 

19 

120 

(1) 

1 


2 

1 

25 

(0 

92 

Russia. 

80 

5,739 


3192 

36 

31,175 

(0 

a 1,914 



Tunis. 

0) 

39 

0) 

3 41 

C) 

' 21 

0) 

53 

0) 

31 

Uruguay.. 


994 


750 


1,110 


1,474 


2,003 

PElNaP.M IMPORT- ! 








ING COUNTRIES 











Australia. 

103 

0) ‘ 

5 747 

ri8j 

8 769 

(0 1 

3863 

(16) 

*801 i 

(la) 

Austria. 

0 1,913 

«41 

32 

(18} 

3 17 

08) i 

23 

(13) 

10 

(0 

Belgium. 

9.313 

5,966 

2,453 

176 

3,094 

245 1 

3,112 

283 

3,662 

331 

Czechoslovakia. 



605 

0 

837 

3 2 

668 

11 

761 

11 

Benmark. 

1 


633 

865 

(1) 

674 


016 


Finland. 

no 

(0 

115 


177 

(1) ; 

192 


167 


France.. 

6,304 

^60 

6,167 

33 

6,493 

^30 

5,907 

20 

7,141 

20 

Germany. 

15,312 

210 

2,206 

1 

6,100 

24 

9,871 

06 

12,545 

60 

Uungory.^. 



2 

12 

13 

11 

31 

8 

82 

10 

Italy. 

1,898 

1 

1,470 

‘ 3 

2,288 

1 

1,836 

2 

2,272 

1 

Japan. 

'27 

7 27 

337 

1 

406 

1 

362 

(0 

288 

1 

Netherlands_-_ 

8,741 

2,488 

7,743 

155 

11,479 

165 

10,221 

232 

12,927 

231 

Norway. 

44S 


494 


605 


597 


613 ' 


Spain. •- _ 



644 


620 


616 


613 


Sweden. 

911 : 

7 

1,204 

(0 

1,212 

0) 

1,335 

(0 

1,547 

(0 

United Kingdom,... 

16,908 


16,153 


17,765 


13,521 


14,324 ’ 


United States. 

7,298 

101 

24,332 


16,589 


16,510 


22,550 









Total, 31 eoun- 











tries. 

68, 596 

67,394 

65,516 

61,028 

70,352 

74,808 

66,876 

64,743 

82,593 ; 

81,492 


Bureau of Agi'icuUural Economics, OfHcial sources except whore otherwise noted, 

t Loss than 500 bushels, 

«2-year average. 

3 jnlornatiorjftl Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Mon trade only. 

«Year beginning July 1. 

«Average for Austria-Hungary. 

I year only. 
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Table 97. — Flaxseed: Estimaied 'price per hmhel, received by prod'iicers, United 

States, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Weight- 

September— 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

ed av^ 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909^1913. 

187.0 

166.4 

1(53.3 

161.1 

166.5 

172.4 

173.5 

154.8 

175.9 

171.5 

109.0 

170.7 

165.1 

1914-1920. 

274.8 

260.7 

254.9 

257.7 

263.2 

270.8 

276.9 

281.0 

281.1 

275.5 

278.8 

185.8 

267,1 

1921-1925. 

198.1 

201.0 

203.6 

210.5 

221.4 

231.3 

234.7 

234.7 

237.3 

228.4 

220.1 

213.3 

207.6 

1909. 

123^0 

131.3 

146,4 

162.0 

182.0 

193.0 

193,5 

loT.'? 

1^.6 

’l89.5 

196.6 

214.8 

148.6 

1910. 

227.2 

231,8 

230.6 

226.4 

227.5 

237.3 

237.6 

238.2 

233.4 

216.3 

202.4 

201.4 

229.8 

1911. 

204.3 

207,8 

196.4 

184.6 

189.0 

187.4 

187.6 

186.2 

193.0 

201.7 

186.8 

168.9 

196.8 

1912. 

1S5.2 

140.6 

124.0 

110.4 

107.8 

114.2 

116.3 

114.0 

115.0 

114.6 

iiao 

123.2 

127.4 

1913. 

126.2 

120.6 

119.3 

122.0 

120.0 

130.2 

132.6 

133,8 

335.8 

136.4 

143.4 

146.0 

123.9 

1914. 

133.4 

123.0 

122.4 

130.4 

149.2 

160.8 

162.8 

168.6 

109.6 

161.0 

148.6 

144.0 

131.6 

1915. 

145.8 

155.6 

168.4 

180.0 

198.4 

206.7 

202.3 

197,0 

184.2 

169.8 

170.6 

184.2 

169.6 

1916. 

194.7 

217.0 

241.6 

249.6 

252.2 

253.4 

259. 0 

283. 4 

299.7 

288.4 

274.8 

287.2 

233. S 

1917. 

305.6 

302,2 

296.2 

303.7 

318 8 

338.2 

364.8 

376. 5 

368.4 

350.4 

379,9 

395. S 

315.9 

1918. 

381,0 

357.4 

337.0 

333.9 

318.9 

318.8 

338.0 

355. 0 

375.4 

410.7 

492.4 

629.0 

374,2 

1919. 

477.8 

410.2 

410.3 

436.0 

44,5.0 

m. 0 

464.2 

452.0 

434.6 

390.4 

331.6 

297.0 

427.0 

1920. 

285.0 

259.9 

208.4 

170.2 

160.0 

153.4 

146.5 

134. 2 

135.7 

145.8 

154.0 

3 63.4 

217.6 

1921. 

103.8 

154.0 

145.0 

148.1 

162.1 

194.6 

217.4 

224.0 

233.8 

230. 0 

217.2 

200.8 

171.0 

1922. 

189.1 

199.4 

211.0 

217.8 

229.9 

245.4 

261.6 

279.5 

273. ij 

248.4 

228.8, 

210.4 

209.6 

1923. 

208.4 

212.1 

211.4 

218,8 

218.8 

224.9 

223.7 

217.7 

222.61 

213.1 

218.1 

230. 2i 

212.3 

1924. 

201.2 

210.8 

222.7 

235.8 

271.8 

275.3 

267,8 

244.7 

251.8 

246.8 

227.6 

229.5 

220.7 

1925. 

227.9 

228.9 

228.1 

232.1 

2215 

216.4 

202.9 

207.0 

205.4 

203.9 

208.7 

215.7 

224.7 

1926. 

211.3 

197.5 

395.5 

196.4 

193.0 

195.7 

195.1 

196.1 

205.7 

204.7 

19S.4 

203.7 

197.4 

1927 

197.1 

1 

191.2 

184.2, 

185.3 






















Bureau of agricultural econouiics. Based on returns from special-price reporters. Mean of prices reported 
on 1st of mouth and 1st of succeeding month, September, l‘J09-December, 1923. 


Table 98. —Flaxseed No. 1: Average price per hnshelj MimeapoUsj 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

195 

190 

182 

182 

194 

196 

195 

198 

196 

189 

189 

m 

192 

1914-1920. 

299 

280 

291 

292 

302 

301 

310 

307 

309 

302 

319 

326 

303 

1921-1925. 

231 

233 

287 

248 

262 

273 

268 

274 

266 

256 

254 

240 

247 

1909. 

’l41 i 

167 

175 

193 

218 

218 

226 

238 

222 

204 

234 

247 

~2oi 

1910. 

286 1 

262 

261 

242 

260 

268 

260 

256 

247 

224 

210 

234 

249 

1911. 

247 

236 

204 

206 

215 

206 

206 

215 

223 

226 

197 

186 

214 

1912. 

176 

160 

135 

125 

129 

134 

126 

129 

130 

131 

138 

147 

13S 

1913. 

146 

138 

135 

144 

149 

153 

158 

164 

156 

159 

168 

164 

152 

1914. 

151 

133 

145 

154 

183 

186 

101 

193 

195 

176 

167 

167 

170 

1915. 

170 

186 

199 

207 

231 

232 

227 

213 

196 

ISO 

196 

215 

204 

1916. 

211 

254 

278 

284 

289 

281 

290 

318 

333 

311 

301 

346 

201 

1917. 

338 

316 

329 

340 

360 

374 

408 

409 

393 

386 

440 

439 

378 

1918. 

409 

359 

377 

334 

341 

345 

375 

388 

412 

486 

594 

587 

410 

1919. 

492 

432 

483 

499 

512 

509 

502 

468 

453 

392 

348 

328 

452 

1920. 

323 

283 

227 

206 

196 

182 

178 

158 

184 

186 

189 

201 

209 

1921. 

203 

181 

181 

189 

213 

246 

267 

270 

280 

250 

259 

229 

219 

1922. 

228 

238 

248 

262 

280 

304 

307 

340 

294 

280 

270 

234 

258 

1923. 

238 

248 

242 

246 

250 

258 

249 

247 

246 

244 

247 

244 

244 

1924. 

226 

240 

258 

284 

315 

312 

297 

279 

280 

268 

249 

254 

263 

1925. 

259 

258 

266 

261 

250 

243 

232 

234 

230 

233 

244 

238 

262 

1926. 

233 

221 

222 

224 

2^ 

225 

222 

224 

234 

225 

223 

222 

224 

1027. 

221 

213 

213 

215 






















1 1 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, The figures shown for 1909-1920 are averages of daily closing prices 
compiled from Annual Beports of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce; 1921-1925 are average of daily 
prices weighted by car-lot sales, compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Becord. Data 1899-1908 avail¬ 
able in 1924 Yearbook, p, 648, Table 125. 
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Table 99. —Linseed oil: International trade, average 1009-1913, annual 1923-1926 


Year ended Doc. 31 



Average 1009- 


10‘M 

loon 

1926, prelimi- 

Country 

1913 1 

1 . .. _ 







nai'y 


Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

Ex- 

Im- 

E\- 

Ira- 

Ex- 


ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

ports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 











INO COUNTRIES 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Belgium. 

10,233 

26,790 

1,196 

18,477 

1,184 

19,489 

1,657 

27,090 

4,024 

15,512 

Netherlands. 

457 

73,634 

498 

116.317 

600 

142,649 

104 

146,,519 

914 

164,911 

United Kingdom..- 

68,018 

68,013 

9,184 

84,379 

6,902 

68,477 

38,407 

56,786 

31,924 

61,336 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 











INO COUNTRIES 











Argentina. 

88C 

22 

555 

973 

739 

1, lOS 

1,015 

503 

3 716 

3391 

Australia.. 

12,262 


i 8,137 

^61 

4 7,674 

*30 

* 6,004 

*41 

* 0,629 

*19 

Austria. 

fi 16,367 

fi 6,542 

6; 982 

392 


3 110 

7,635 

3347 

S, 807 

437 

Brazil. 

8,726 


8,058 


8,853 


11,724 
2,139 


310,285 


British India. 

3 ; 430 

1,967 

2,001 

748 

2; 161 i 

645 

842 

2,'168 

414 

Canada. 

2,279 


1,968 

59 

964 

98 

341 

66 

937 

66 

Chile. 

2 ; 864 

16 

2i249 


2,603 


2,313 

9 

2,802 


Czechoslovakia. 


483 

C) 

1 ,016 

3 298 

2,032 

3 72 

i,w 

6 

Denmark. 

0) 

(') 

359 

1,081 

678 

07 

2, no 

112 

1,675 

30 

Dutch East Indies-. 

8 3,199 


3,680 


3,697 


4,831 


3 3 2,667 


Egypt. 

3,647 


3,579 

11 

4,122 

3 

4,901 

3 

6,211 


Finland. 

812 


4,438 


4,358 


4,490 


, 6,164 


Franco. 

3,382 

10,931 

11,226 

6,728 

13,731 

6,062 

10,056 

3,599 

36,807 

4,480 

Germany. 

6,231 

4,377 

47,691 

673 

68,508 

866 

68,779 

4,869 

41,826 

6,701 

Greece. 

246 


746 

31 

877 


3743 

3 161 



Hungary. 



3,128 

133 

3,649 

206 

3,767 

53 

3,841 

16 

Italy. 

1,042 

166 

2,357 

239 

4,378 

266 

1,139 

461 

1,604 

434 

Now Zealand.. 

4,188 


3,406 

1 

3,623 

0 

3,673 

7 

6,216 


Norway. 

1,609 

1053 

4,347 

8 

3,066 

3 65 

2,328 

6 

3,591 

27 

Philippine Islands .. 

809 


874 


8:19 


748 


952 


Sweden. 

933 

6 

57 

287 

368 

81 

387 

937 

905 

1,019 

Switzerland. 

7,825 

16 

0,674 

2 

12,471 

11 

11,047 

5 

13,033 

25 

Union of South 











Africa. 

3,449 


4,459 

331 

4,349 

341 

4,122 

3 8 

4,786 


United States. 

2,605 

4,105 

43,097 

3,013 

13,247 

2,387 

33,607 

2,487 

15,041 

2,567 

Yugoslavia. 

3 416 


3 2,041 


31,519 


3 2,743 

3 27 

3 3,ec;i 

3 188 








Total, 28 coun¬ 











tries. 

154,924 

186,616 

186,269 

232,304 

183,229 

241,756 

202,291 j2‘15,010 

197,295 

248,669 


Bureau of Aj?ricultural Economics. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Conversions made 
on the basis o£ 7,5 pounds to the gallon. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture* Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

3 4-“year average. 

5 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

* Year ended Juno 30, 

* Average for Austria-Hungary, 

0 Less than 500 pounds. ' 

f Not separately stated, 

* 2-yoar average. 

^ Java and Madura only. 

Includes reexports. 

84771°—28-52 
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Table 100. — Linseed oil: Average price per gallon^ New Yorh^ 1910-192: 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent^ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920. 

117 

112 

105 

106 

106 

106 

109 

114 

110 

118 

119 

123 

113 

1921-1925. 

91 

90 

90 

911 

91 

94 

94 

95 j 

07 

96: 

96 

96 

04 

1910. 

90 

90 


05 

95 

96 

96 


91 

89 

87 

SO 

91 

1911. 

87 

88 

84 

71 

74 

71 

70 

73 

73 

76 

77 

66 

76 

1912. 

66 

62 

56 

43 

43 

46 

45 

44 

46 

45 

47 

49 

49 

1913. 

SO 

47 

46 

48 

43 

48 

50 

51 

50 

50 

52 

69 

50 

1914. 

57 

49 

44 

45 : 

48 

56 

55 

58 

62 

63 

54 

50 

53 

1915. 

52 

55 

60 

61 

66 

72 

77 

76 

75 

67 

63 

71 

66 

1916. 

70 

82 1 

90 

92 1 

94 

95 

94 

107 

121 

121 , 

112 

118 

1 100 

1917. 

12o 

118 

115 

121 1 

129 

129 

141 

157 

157 

157 

16-1 

, 188 

142 

1918. 

190 

183 ! 

155 

158 

150 

145 

148 i 

164 

161 

181 

216 

222 

171 

1919. 

204 

179 

175 

182 

177 i 

177 

180 i 

183 

169 

165 

152 

141 

174 

1920. 

122 

120 i 

98 

82 

78 

66 

66 ' 

61 

70 

76 

75 

74 

82 

1921. 

74 

68 1 

67 

67 

72 

82 

82 

84 

90 

84 

89 

87 

79 

1922. 

88 

89 j 

88 

89 

89 

95 

102 

116 

116 

112 

104 

97 

99 

1923. 

90 

94 1 

92 

92 

93 

91 

93 

90 

9i 

.94 

98 

102 

94 

1924. 

102 

102 1 

iOS 

110 

117 

116 

111 

104 

105 

106 

98 

102 

107 

1925.1 

103 

1 99 

96 

95 

87 

85 

SO 

81 

81 

84 

89 

90 

89 

1926. 

83 

81 

81 

SO 

79 

78 

80 

84 

S7 

87 

S3 

83 

82 

1927. 

SO 

77 

77 

75 














i 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Figures for 19IC-1915 from Monthly Labor Keviow; 1910-1918 from 
War Industries Boai'd Price Bulletin; 1919-1927 from Oil, Paint, and Drug Poporter, average of weekly 
range. 

^ Beginning October, 1925, prices were quoted on pound basis and have been converted to price per 
gallon by multiplying by 7.5. 


Table IDl .—Linseed oil meal: Average price per ion, Nexo York, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 1 

LoUs, 

Doffs. 

DqUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Doffs. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

1 

Doffs. 

Doffs. 

Dolls. 

1914-1930. 

61.77 

51.09 

51.77 

52,76 

54.00 

S2.25 

SL 46 

49,48 

i 47.53 

48.05 

50.87 

54.19 

51.27 

1921-1925. 

48.20 

1 45.02 



49.63 

48,40 

46,64 

45.10 

1 44,40 

43.71 

44.03 

44.73 


1910. 

37.46 

36.90' 

35. W 

3^5 

35.50 

35.50 

35.60 

34.12 

33.75 

ITS 

34.33 

36.71 

35.27 

1911. 

40.00 

40.75 

40.12 

39.00 

39.65 

40.17 

39.75 

38.80 

38.10 

37.30 

36.57 

35.50 

38.81 

19i2„„. 

35.38 

35,30 

34,38 

32.75 

32.34 

31,90 

29.20 

27.86 

28.12 

28,25 

29.40 

30.12 

81.25 

1913. 

32.50 

32.00 

31.40 

31.25 

31.25 

31.35 

31.25 

31.50 

31, .50 

32.27 

32,80 

34.00 

31.07 

1914. 

33.62 

32.83 

32.75 

35.10 

38.75 

41.00 

37.13 

35.50 

32.60 

32.50 

' 35.31 

37.71 

35.39 

1915. 

39.70 

38.75 

3t?.50 

40.50 

40.60 

39.50 

30.63 

32. SO 

31.50 

32,12 

33.00 

1 37.00 

36.72 

1910. 

39.50 

42.28 

45.45 

47.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.33 

47.00 

49.44 

49.25 

61.08 

53.50 

47.53 

1917_____ 

53.00 

64.00 

54.42 

57.00 

58,15 

58,50 

58.50 

57,00 

52. 50 

60.00 

52. SO 

51.00 

54.09 

1918. 

55.00 

56.00 

55.75 

56.50 

02.15 

63.35 

65. 50 

65.50 

70.50 

75.50 

82,30 

90.25 

Ofi, 52 

1919. 

81.58 

73.80 

7S. 75 

80.75 

81.50 

71.75 

70.40 

62.50 

60.00 

60.00 

fK). 00 

00.00 

70.09 

1920. 

60. CO 

60.00 

66.80 

52.00 

48.38 

43.12 

43.75 

40.00 

30.25 

37.00 

41. m 

40.88 

47.65 

1921. 

46,30 

40.00 

40.75 

4S.00 

61.00 

51.62 

55.00 

49.50 

47.62 

49.20 

46.88 

45.50 

47.01 

1923. 

43.50 

43.50 



53.501 

54.12 

46,30 

43.25 

1 42.50 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 


1923. 

45.00 

45.62 

43.88 

45,00 

43,75! 

42.00 

42.00 

40.50 

40.00 

39,90 

43.75 

45.00 

48.03 

1924. 

47.80 

49.38 

50.62 

51.30 

50.00 

47.12 

42.38 

42.75 

42.88 

44.81 

45,50 

48.38 

46.91 

1925, 

48.38 

46.60 

50.00 

51.00 

49.88 

47,12 

47.50 

49,50 

49.00 

46.62 

46.00 

40.75 

48.20 

1926. 

49.00 

48.25 

47.50 

47.50 

45.25 

45.00 

44.80 

44.00 

46.00 

46.80 

46.8V 

48.56 

46.82 

1927. 

48.88. 

48.02 

49.10 

49,50 

























Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Annual Statistical Review of the New York Pro¬ 
duce Exchange, September, ISlO-December, 1919; subsequently from the Oil, Pamt, and Drug Keporter. 
average of the weekly range. - ^ » 


1 Nominal. 
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Table 102.— Rice, rough: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,. United States, 
1879, 1SS9, 1899, 1904-1927 


Foreign trade, mostly cleaned rice, 
but including rico bran, meal, ami 
broken rice, year beginning July 1 a 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Prico 

por 

bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Decl 

Farm 
Value 
Doc 1 

Value 
per 
aero 1 

Domes¬ 

tic 

exports 3 

Ship¬ 

ments 

from 

United 

States 

to 

Alaska, 

Hawaii, 

and 

Porto 

Rico 

Imports 

Net bal¬ 
ances 1 


1,000 

Bush., of 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


UOOO 


acres 

46 lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

bushels 

hiLsheU 

bushels 

bushels 

1879 

174 

22.7 

3,962 




7 


2,052 


—1,729 

1889 

161 

28.7 

4, G26 




133 


4^ 465 


— 4 ' 095 

1899 


26.3 

9,003 




1,478 


4', 200 


— 2 ' 064 

1904. 

662 

31.9 

21,096 

6.5.8 

1.3,892 

20.98 

4,078 

3,207 

3 ; 833 


4-3,873 

1905. 

482 

28. 2 

13,607 

95.2 

12,956 

26.88 

1,373 

3, 505 

5,996 


-716 

1906_ 


31.1 

17, 85.5 

90.3 

16,121 

28.04 

1,086 

3. 734 

7, 546 


-2,444 

1907. 

627 

29.9 

18, 738 

86.8 

16,081 

25. 65 

1,024 

2,989 

7,660 


-3, 321 

1908. 

665 

33.4 

21,890 

81.2 

17,771 

27.13 

738 

3, 391 

8,024 


-3, 631 

1909_ 

610 

$6.8 

21,8S9 









1009. 

610 

33.8 

20, 607 

79.5 

16,392 

20.87 

904 

.L276 

8,114 


-2, 581 

1910. 

723 

33. 9 

24, 610 

67.8 

16,624 

22. 99 

1,082 

4, 606 

7, 516 


-1, 606 

19U. 

696 

32.9 

22, 934 

79.7 

18,274 

26. 20 

1,420 

4,890 

6,842 


-157 

19J2_. 

723 

317 

25,054 

93.5 

23,423 

32,40 

1,401 

4,806 

7,996 


-1,333 

19i:^. 

827 

;u.i 

25,744 

85.8 

22,090 

26. 71 

807 

5,244 

10,447 


-3, 756 

1914. 

694 

34.1 

23, 649 

92.4 

21,849 

31.48 

2,780 

4, 640 

9,979 


-419 

1915. 

803 

36.1 

28,947 

00.6 

26,212 

32. M 

4,391 

5,101 

9,516 


4-2, 651 

1916. 

869 i 

47.0 

40, 861 

88.9 

36,311 

41.78 

6,629 

6, 818 j 

7,778 


4-6,167 

1917. 

981 1 

36.4 

34,739 i 

189.6 

66,879 

67.16 

7,069 

4, 878 

10,418 


-1,148 

1918. 

1,119 1 

34.6 

:18,006 1 

191,8 i 

74,042 

66.17 

6,953 

5, 995 I 

13,094 


4-7, 638 

1919. 

911 \ 

$8.8 

66, $31 









1919. 

1,083 

39.5 

41,985 

266.8 

111,913 

"lOS, 28 

17,402 : 

5, 547 

6,477 

H 

hli), 948 

1920. 

1,336 

39.0 

52,066 

119.1 

62,036 

46.43 

' 15,871 

6, 614 

3,485 


-21, 217 

1921. 

931 

40.8 

37,612 

95,2 

35,802 

38.87 

19,494 

7,179 

2,650 

> 

h25, 952 

1922. 

1,055 

39.2 

41,405 

93.1 

38,562 

SC. 55 

, 13^344 

8,290 

2, 503 

j 

-20, 308 

1923. 

895 

37,7 

33,717 

110.2 

37,150 

41.51 

8,199 

9,094 

1,376 

J 

hlO, U6 

1924. 

744 

S9.7 

29, .)26 









1924. 

850 

38.2 

32,498 

138. 5 

46,009 

52.95 

4, 033 

8,152 

2,076 

4-10. (;87 

1925. 

889 

37.5 

33,309 

163.8 

51,2,32 

67. (‘>3 

1,734 

8, 049 

4, 679 



1920. 

1, 034 

40.4 

41,730 

109, 6 

4.5,722 

44.22 

10, 942 

8, 743 

2,476 

4-17. 054 

1927 . 

989 

40.7 

40.231 

03. 8 

37.728 

38.15 







BurCvau of Agiicultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of tbo crop*reporUng board; italic 
flsnrcs arc census returns. 

1 Based on farm prico Doc. 1. 

2 Data for 187!l”-l0i7 compiled from Cominorco and Navigation of the CTnitod States; 1918 from Foroiim 
Oommorcoand Navigation of the United Btatos; J9l9-l92rtfrom Monthly Summary of Foreign (Commerce 
of the United States, Juno issues; 1927 from Jau. and Juuo issues. 

2 No rice bran, meal, or polish roportofi prior to 1HS4. 

^ The did'erence l>etwoon tlie total evports (i. e., domestic exports plus reexports plus shipments to 
Alaska, Ifawaii, and Forto Hico) and total imports, 

2 Preliimnary. 

Table 103.— Rice, rough: Acreage and production, by States, average 1921-1025^ 

annual 1925-1927 


! 

State 

Acroago 1 

Production 

Average 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 1 ; 

Average 

1921-1935 

1925 

1926 

19271 


i,m i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Missouri.. 

22 

4 

10 

3 

2 175 

300 

610 

75 

South Carolina. 

7 

Q i 

6 

5 

147 

80 

85 

90 

Georgia... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

04 i 

51 

60 

43 

Mississippi. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 j 

18 

18 

25 

Arkansas - .. 

151 

176 

109 

175 

6,766 

7, 62.5 

10,547 

7,438 

Louisiana. 

480 

430 

501 

481 

16,677 

14, 319 

16, 282 

17,316 

Texas. 

163 

168 

166 

161 

f),902 

6,216 

6,142 

6,270 

California—,.. 

115 

ia3 

149 

160 

5,065 

4,800 

7,980 

8,960 

United Btato.s,- 

922 

' 889 

1,034 

: ' ' 989 

35,708 

33,309 

41,730 

40, 231 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board, 

1 Preliminary. * 2-year average. 



















































Table 104.— Rice: Acreagcy yield per acre and production in specified countriesy average 1909-1913^ annual 1924-1927 


Production, in terms of cleaned rice 

1927, pre¬ 
liminary 

rEARBC 

1 

S-Sr-T 1 

S o » 

5-^ ! 

)OK 

1 M 

v-/ ..— 

. 

. 

o . 

jKicu: 

LTUE 

^ 'i 

CO 1 03 

,E, 

M3 

1927 

I 1 i 

1 1 1 
i t 1 

1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 i 1 
t 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
( 1 

1_ 


I 

1926 

\l,000,000 
pounds 

1,159 
100 


i is is 

( 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 t 1 

* : i 

435 

24 

925 

2 

17 

1,274 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
i 1 
i i 

66,033 

3 

46 

2 

27 

1925 

1,000,000 

pounds 

925 

89 

18 

1 

25 

6 

21 

52 

00 Ico 

CD cocoes CO 

CO 

1,123 ^ 
68 

Icoeor- ‘L'-W'^cot;; 

1 r- 1 w o W 

1 CO Cl ICO 

1 ‘ 1 qo 

1 lO 

1 1 

i 1 

1 I 

1924 

. 

i|l« 

5-^ 

1 

1 r-4 N W lO 

b- Ico 

WO:2JCO£3 

1,089 

68 

1 COi^t ICO 

! loT 

1 ICO 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

Average, 

1909-1913 

ia is 

§ § 1 I 

I ! 

I NOeoocOO>tH 1 1 

- I I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 t 1 

1 1 1 

I 1 t 

1 11'- 
1 

( 1 

1 1 
t 1 

1 1 

00 r-l’<il 100 ICO 

CO 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

Yield per acre 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

Pounds 

1,130 


1 1 1 1 1 

t 1 1 t 1 

» 1 1 1 1 

r t 1 1 1 

t 1 I t i 

1 1 1 

CiO I M3 
to 11'. 

of 1<N 


1 i 1 

1 1 1 

1 I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 i 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 1 t 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 t 1 1 1 f 

1 1 t 1 1 1 1 

r 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 t 1 t 1 1 

1926 

iS iH t- 


lf2‘l 

005 

CD 1 I 

3 1 j 

r-T 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

M3 CO lO 

CO W*' 

1 

1 

1 

621 

1 1 

1 r 

1 1 

1 1 
i 1 

i 1 1 1 

1 1 CO 100 1 

1 1 iO p ^ 1»—4 

1 lOO ICO ICO 

till 

1 p 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1925 

Pounds 

1,040 

795 

1 1 

1 c 

1 1 

ICC Q ICO 
lO O I 03 
ICO M3 11^ 

1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 I t 

1 1 1 

1 i 1 

1 t 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

lo? 

CO • M3 

Ttl 1 Tf4 

CO 1W*' 

I 

551 

648 

lcOC<Jt2 

:sg IS IS 

t ^ t i i 

1 tH 1 1 1 

1 III 

1 III 

1924 

Pounds \ 
1,062 1 
900 j 


ICO «0 itH 

1 ® t'. 1 eo 
IC4 1 03 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

s is 

ICO 

CO I ecT 

1 

1 

1 

551 

548 

1 lO CN ‘O ICO I b- I ,-H 

1 W eo CD 1 »0 1 Q 1 M3 

Ir-I03 O lOO IU3 ICO 

1 ..III 

1 r-l 1 1 1 

1 III 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

Pounds 

922 

1516 

1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

1 1 

t 1 

1 1 1 

1 tC<3 iQ 

1 !S !S 

1 iw-4 irH 

Is i 

i- i 

1 1 
f 1 

sil' 

CO* r-Tr^ 

1 

1 

1 

I 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 t 1 

1 1OC 

1 1 w 

1 ICO 

1 1 

1 1 

1 g§ i| i| 

cf t-T 1 ^ 1 

Acreage 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

1,000 

acres 

989 

1 

1 t 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

t 1 1 1 1 

1 1 t 1 1 

I 1 1 1 1 

1 t 1 1 1 

1 1 1 r 1 

1 1 1 1 t 

1 t 1 

1 1 t 

t I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

J I 1 

1 1 1 

s 

1 

1 

i 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 t 

1 1 1 

1 i 

1 i 

I 1 

1 t 

1 t 

1 t 

1 1 

1 1 

! 1N« 1 ! ! 1 

1 IM3 till 

1 100 1 1 1 1 

I !;f 1 ; 1 ; 

1 lj» III! 

1926 

j 

1,000 

acres 

1,034 
118 

*• M 

1 *03 

t 1 ^ 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

i t 1 

^ 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

I 1 

1 1 


2,051 

i ) 

1 1 

1 t 

1 1 

1 1 

1 \ 

1 1 

237 

133 

77,128 

3 
71 

4 
44 

1925 

c<»eowN las 

• G • 

>-i e ; 

1 

1 1 

1 too 

1 1 

1 t 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

I 1 

S iS"S 

rH ICO 

1 

i ssi 

1 o —< 

1 w- 

1 

1 

1 

CO CO JK M3 CO 

00 gj X- 

Si 

1924 

1,000 

acres 

850 

90 

6 i 

5 

12 1 

19 

42 

29 I 

I t 

1 lOO 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

s 

r-i ICO 

i ss 

1 

40 

400 

256 

44 

81,328 

4 

67 

1 2 

1 43 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

§sSS“ j 
« 1 

1 1 

It^io ICO 

1*^ ICO 

1 *** 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

low i 

1 J 

1 1 

1 IC^ 

J {« 

t 1 
t t 

lU M 1? i« 

i>r , , 

to 1 1 

I 1 

Country 

NORTHEBN HEMISPHERE 

United States--. 

Mexico—.—.-.. 

Hawaii.--- 

Central and South America and West | 
Indies: 

Guatemala. 

Salvador--.... 

Costa Rica.. 

Colombia.. 

Ecuador. 

Dutch Guiana. 

Porto Rioo--. 

Trinidad and Tobago- -.-. 

Europe: 

Spain...1 

Portugal--. 

Italy..—...—-| 

xugosiavia___ 

Bulgaria..... 

Russia (northern Caucasia)_ 

French West Africa: 

French Guinea. 

French Senesal__ 

Sudan.... 

Upper Volta__ 

Egypt-.. 

Asia: 

Turkey 7..... 

India...... 

Andaman and Nicobar.. 

British North Borneo. .. 

Brunei.... 

Fr^ch establishments in India.- 
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Table 106. — Rice, rough: Yield per acre and estimated price per 100 pounds, 
December 1, hy States, average 1914-19S0, 1921~19S5, annual 1923-1927 



Yield per acre 

Estimated price per 100 

pounds 

State 

Av. 

Av. 






Av. 

Av. 







1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1920 

1925 






1920 

1925 







Bush 

Bush> 

\Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

BvsJi. 

BusJi. 

Boh. 

Doh. 

Ms. 

Dots. 

Boh, 

Bols. 

Z)o7?. 

Missouri.. 


162.5 


50,0 

75.0 

61.0 

25.0 


13.11 


3.11 

3. It 

2.44 

2. UO 

South Carolina. 

23.0 

21.2 

2^ 

14.0 

10.0 

17.0 

18.0 

i 98 

2.64 

2.67 

3,11 

2.78 

2. 67 

2.89 

Georgia. 

26.2 

21.4 

22.7 

17.0 

17.0 

20.0 

16.0 

3. 60 

2.78 

2.93 

3,11 

3.22 

2.44 

2 .07 

Mississippi. 

28.0 

17.0 

lao 

10,0 

18.0 

18.0 

25 0 

3.11 

2.62 

2.56 

3.02 

2.44 

2,67 

2 00 

Arkansas. I 

44. 7 

45.2 

39. 5i 

42.0 

43.0 

53.0: 

42.5 

3,24 

2.53 

2.49 

3.07 

3.33 

2.22 

2 00 

Louisiana. 

34.8 

34.7 

33.51 

34 6 

33 3 

32.5 

36.0 

3.29 

2.53 

2. 38 

3.02 

3.40 

2.33 

1.93 

Texas... 

33.9 

36.9 

40.0 

40.0! 

37.0 

37.0 

39.0 

3.40 

2. 53 

2. 55 

2.78: 

3.31 

2.44 

1.91 

California. 

60.5 

51. 5 

63.5 

48.5 

46.6 

53.6 

56.0 

3.24 

3.00 

2.49 

3.69| 

3.78 

2.91 

2.55 

United States.. 

37.9 

38,7 

37.7 

38.2 

37. 5 

40.4 

40.7 

3.30 

2.63 

1 2.45 

3.06 

3^42 

2.44 

2.08 


Bureau of AgriculturaJ Ecoflomics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
12-year average. 


Table 106.—I2ice, in terms of cleaned rice: World prodnction, 1909-192) 


Year 


Esti¬ 
mated 
world 
produc¬ 
tion, 
exclusive 
of China 


Production in chief producing countries * 


India 


Japan 


Indo¬ 

china 


Java 

and 

Ma* 

dm’a2 


Siam ® 


Chosen 


Philip¬ 

pines 


United 

States 


1909— 

1910.. . 
1911— 

1912.. . 
1913— 
1914. 

1915.. . 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1915.. . 

1919.. 
1920— 

1921.. . 

3922.. . 

3923.. . 

1924.. . 
3925 ^., 
3926 <- 
1927 


1,000,000 
pounds 
107,000 
lOS, 000 
109,000 
109,000 
113,000 
113,000 
124,000 
129,000 
132,000 
lOS, OOO 
123,000 
117,000 
327,000 
133,000 
118,000 
127,000 
126,000 
126,000 


1,000,000 


63,869 
64,552 
63,943 
63,802 
64,555 
61,109 
73,315 
78,521 
80,638 
54, 526 
71, 743 
61,963 

74, 278 

75, 624 
63,164 
69, 057 
68, 627 
60,033 


1 , 000,000 
pounds 
16,474 
14,650 
16,246 
' 15,77S 
15,789 
17,^ 
17,660 
18,363 
17,142 
17,185 
19,106 
19, S58 
17,336 
19,067 
17.418 
17,900 
IS, 756 
17,462 
19,509 


1,000,000 

pounds 


6,614 

8,051 

9,521 

7*921 

6,733 

6,313 

6,302 

6,532 

6,284 

7,931 

7,893 

7,206 

7,801 

7.841 

8,276 


1,000,000 
pounds 
6,723 
5,738 
6,170 
6,842 
6,440 
6,339 
6,451 
6,409 
0,742 
6,409 
7,435 
0,250 
5,G24 
G,8G4 
6,832 
7,076 
6,677 
7,108 


1,000,000 
pounds 
3,734 
3,466 
4,533 
4,561 
4,994 
- 4,708 
4,786 
6,011 
6,133 
4,042 
3,114 
6,868 
6,808 
5,954 
6,034 
6,779 
5,752 
7,488 


1,000,000 
pounds 
2,343 
3,269 
3,634 
3,413 
3,804 
4,439 
4,036 
4,377 
4,201 
4,765 
3.974 
4,639 
4,500 
4,717 
4,707 
4,153 
4,641 
4,807 
5,393 


1,000,000 
pounds 
1,164 
1,267 
717 
1,612 
1,404 
1,100 
1,289 
1,745 
2,213 
2,089 
2,247 
2,565 
2,081 
2,703 
2,571 
2,818 
2,956 
2,801 


1,000,000 
ixmids 
572 
681 
637 
696 
715 
057 
804 
1,135 
965 
1,072 
1,106 
1,446 
1,045 
1,150 
037 
903 
925 
1,159 
1,118 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The figures for each year Include the crop harvested in the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere within the calendar year and the following harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. Esti¬ 
mates of world rice production for the period 1900-1909 appear in Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 053. 

1 China is an important producing country* hut official statistics are not available. 

2IiTigated rice. 

3 Estimated figures obtained by multiplying acreage under rice as classified for revenue purposes up to 
1912, and acreage as reported by the Department of Land and Agriculture from 1912 on by an average yield 
for the yeai-s 1920-1923* for which years official estimates have been published of areas, yield, and total 
production. 

* Preliminary. 





































STATISTICS OF GEAINS 

Table 107.—Sice, rough: Receipts at New Orleans, 1B09~1927 


823 


Year 




begin¬ 

ning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

August 





f, 000 

1.000 


lbs. 

IhS, 

1909..-- 

46,004 

52, 

219 

1010--. 

28,948 

51, 

977 

1911.— 

18,470 

37, 

853 

1912- — 

18, J<i9 

30, 

103 

1913.— 

33.577 

25, 

420 

19H- — 

31,023 

36, 

413 

1915- — 

27,210 

48, 

168 

1916- — 

3.5,959 

46, 

698 

1917.— 

26,057 

41, 

326 

1918- — 

20,719 

55, 

998 

1919.... 

18,766 

43, 

507 

1920.... 

27,889 

40, 

123 

1921- — 

35,893 

28, 

138 

1922- — 

15,545 

28, 

886 

1923-... 

7,008 

16, 

021 

1924.— 

i 13,587 

28, 

232 

1925.... 

20,910 

20, 

840 

1926-.. 

0,937 

19, 

755 

1927-— 

23,399 

14, 

604 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

1,000 
lbs. 
35,185 
27,521 
37,781 
30,748 
18,910 
24,732 
32,322 
41,009 
40,425 
20,574 
33,548 
45,620 
23,109 
41,076 
19,400 
31,274 
14,115 
17,057 
19,367 

1,000 
Ib^. 
19,112 
17, m 
31,091 
38,071 
31,703 
34, 707 
40,948 
37, 791 
28,849 
16,157 
IS, 097 
33,881 
13,598 
81,4^16 
19,015 
26,869 
12, 790 
13,004 
7,213 

1,000 
lbs. 
12, 5.56 
18,891 
13,203 

30.829 
23,714 
31,503 
14,217 
18,349 

9,662 

12,440 

24.829 
21,366 
31,345 
22,092 
17,523 
19,202 
22,898 
14,618 

7,299 

1,000 
lbs. 
24.583 
17,678 
21,99.5 
12,846 
24,147 
10,054 
20,335 
5,021 
5,531 
14,944 
20,983 
18,338 
16,987 
14,070 
14,069 
12,882 
19,758 
13,554 

1,000 
lb.s. 
13,812 
9,251 
17,439 
2,601 
17,166 
14,046 
11,830 
15,140 
9,528 
14,503 
9,820 
8,253 
16,463 
8,308 
5,163 
12,034 
11,077 
7,852 

1,000 
lbs. 
10.170 

8.294 
4,052 
1,832 
7,301 
6,277 

13,744 
23,733 
21,534 
8,270 
7,459 
23,100 
37,710 
2.S13 

6.294 
2,130 
0,442 

12,847 

1,000 
lbs. 
5,601 
9,354 
953 
419 
7,957 
759 
7,639 
10,503 
9,081 
8,842 
8,440 
20,417 
13,859 
16,605 
1,549 
2,320 
6,009 
2,108 

1,000 
lbs. 
13,239 
10,377 
627 
1,086 
4,253 
579 
1,850 
1,938 
4,917 
7,770 
7,255 
36,841 
3,926 
3,195 
995 
1,027 
2.774 
4,843 

1,000 

m. 

10,545 
3,807 
83 
4,042 
1,728 
1,640 
234 
1,717 
305 
3,786 
8,838 
19,382 
3,397 
6,383 
109 
1,484 
1,23S 
7,847 

1,000 
lbs. 
1,428 
4,972 
3,235 
3,322 
1,223 
1,376 
158 
1,618 
733 
2,709 
5,3.30 
14,057 
2,653 
7,035 
120 
1,038 
1,828 
3,921 

1,000 

lbs. 

244, 514 
208,941 
187,382 
174,068 
197,159 
193, 709 
218,655 
239,476 
197,948 
192,712 
206,881 
300,327 
227,138 
19l>,454 
107,266 
152,169 
MO, 679 
125,003 










Bureau of Ai?rlcultural Bconomios. Convortod from quotations on 162-poimcl sacks as published in 
annual i'(‘port of Now Orleans Board of Trade. 


Table 108. — rough: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, New Orleans, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
August— 


Aug. 


Sopt. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Fob. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


Juljr 


Aver- 

age 


1909. 

Dolls. 

2.16 

1.73 

1.74 
2.21 
2.31 
2.67 
1.98 

2.41 
4.09 
4.44 
S. 02 

3.94 
2.17 
2.40 

2.74 

2.95 

3.42 

1910... 

19U. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919.— 

1920. 

1921.... 

1922...—.. 


1924. 

1925. 

1920. 


1927. 

2.10 




Dolls. 

1.84 

1.41 
i 1 . M: 

2.09 

2.10 

2.41 
1.77 
1.89 
4.01 


4.32 

5.86 

3.03 

2.23 

1.85 

2.44 

2.60 

2.80 

2.47 

2,19 


Dolls.] 
1,73 
1.41 
1.65 
1.64 
1.95 


1.01 
1.64 
1.96 
3,70 

a, 86 

5.17 
2.93 


2.21 
1,92 
2.40 
2.76 
2.78 
2,17 


2.42 


Dolls. 

1.70 

1.46 


2.47 

1.70 

1.93 

2.12 

4.25 

3.78 

5.23 


Dolls. 
1.62 
1.60 
1.64 
2 09 
1.70 
2.09 
1.74 
2.04 
4.38 
3.S6 
5.17 


Dolls, 
1.88 
1.54 
1.80 
2.18 
1.91 
1,96 
1.72 
2.05 

4.48 
3.63 

6.49 


Dolls. 
1.54 
1.52 
2.17 
2.16 
1.36 
2.27 
2.20 
2.30 
6.13 


Dolls. 
1.79 
1.33 
2.42 
1.82 
1.62 
2.31 
2,23 
3.09 
1 4,76 


5,94 


Dolls. 
1.77 
1,45 
2.36 
2.23 
1.93 
2.20 
1.69 
3.91 
5.27 
4.56 
5.48 


Dolls. 
1.67 
1.39 
2.19 
2.01 
1.90 
2.19 

4.86 


6.10 


Dolls. 

1.70 
1.42 
2.04 
2.22 
1.07 
2.22 
2.07 
2.18 

4.71 


2.93 
2.00 
2,47 
2.58 
3,10 
2.91 
2,12 


2.21 

2.64 

3.78 

3.28 


2.54 
2.20 
2.48 
3.58 
3.07 
2.31 


1.79 
2.21 
2.10 
2.49 


2.77 

1.70 


1.86 

2.48 

2.49 
2.85 


2.78 


2.07 


2.99 

3.42 

2.78 


1.90 

1.90 
2.01 
2.62 
3.09 
3.14 
1.78 


1.78 

2.26 

2.46 

i’o?’ 

2.93 

2.09 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

2.41 

1.81 

1.70 

1.49 

2.64 

1.90 

2.11 

2.06 

2.09 

1.92 

2.09 

2.16 

1.91 


3.95 

2.01 

4.40 

4.50 

6.10 


1.72 


2.48 


3.67 





Bureau of A KricuUnral Kconoraios. Converted from price pei* 162 i^ouuds, published In annual reports 
of the New Orieaus Xiourcl of Trade, 
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Table 109, — Rice: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1923-1926 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

.Average, 

1009>11I13 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

E.X- . 
ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 











ING COUNTRIES 

1000000 

1 000000 

1000000 

1000000 

1000000 

lOOOOGO 

1000000 

1000000 

1000 000 

1000000 


pounds 

'pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pminds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Brazil. 

25 

(>) 

(') 

75, 

43 

14 

164 

1 , 

H 

16 

British India. 

278 

5,338 

349 

4,554 ' 

391 

5,120 

181 

5,588 

187 

6,227 

French Indo-Ohina- 

0) 

2,288 

(^) 

2,821 

Q) 

2 1,969 

0 

3 2,369 

(1) 

4,164 

Italy. 

4 

142 

3 

190 

4 

378 

1 

354 

1 

401 

Madagascar.. 

0) 

2 14 

(1) 

114 

(i) 

212 

(0 

93 

(^) 

49 

Siam 8”. 

1,929 

0) 

2,894 

(1) 

2,497 

G) 

2,975 

Spain. 

5 

18 

0 

'149 

0 

116 

1 

'lOO 

(}) 

142 

United States. 

210 

16 

49 

340 

41 

155 

68 

67 

117 

117 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 











ING COUNTRIES 











Argentina. 

93 

8 

I03j 

0 

98 

1 , 

149 

1 

3127 

0) 

Austria. 

M83 


48 

1 

51 

(0 ' 

58 

(0 

54 

(0 

Blegium. 

181 ’ 

100 

80 

2 

82 

2 

89 

3 

83 

4 

British Malaya. 

2 1, 100 

2 3,299 

1,269 

456 

1,308 

420 

1,466 

647 

1, 096 

621 

Canada. 

32 

2 

63 

2 

37 

3 j 

45 

2 

37 

2 

Ceylon. 

822 


881 

(9 

877 

(0 ‘ 

969 

(0 

1,030 

(0 

China. 

705 


1,846 

5 

1,760 

6 

1, G85 

5 

2,403 

^ 4 

Cuba. 

262 


443 


446 


424 


216 


Czechoslovakia. 



92 

(0 

114 

(1) 

111 

0 ) 

no 

0 

Dutch East Indies.- 

1,178 

132 

921 

65 

995 

89 

1,178 

68 

21,367 

a 67 

Egypt. 

1 99 

54 

113 

24 

40 

73 

98 

62 

97 

40 

France. 

518 

79 

647 

78 

431 

67 

607 

94 

478 

1 104 

Germany. 

1 014 

397 j 

347 

5 

913 

462 

1,175 

449 

766 

I 344 

Hong Kong_ 



2,628 

2,286 

2,188 

1,760 

«1,429 

31,175 



Hungary... 



16 

(9 

44 

(0 

32 

1 

12 

4 

Japan. 

m 

62 

590 

10 

1,089 

^8 

1,714 

20 

768 

14 

Mauritius—,...,.—. 

133 

87 1 

138 


98 


2 135 

0 ) 

2117 

(}) 

Netherlands. 

779 

476 

187 

51 

252 

149 

296 

234 

330 


Philippine Islands.. 

413 


146 

1 

333 

(») 

223 

1 

155 

1 

■Rnswia 

250 

6 

2 15 


2124 

23 

195 

(0 ' 

2 114 

1 

United Kingdom- 

769 

91 

313 

23 

320 

22 

294 

19 

237 

16 

Total, 29 counties. 

9,609 

12,450 

11,268 

14,155 

12,078 

13,626 

12,687 

14,237 

10,601 

11,024 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Mostly cleaned 
rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhuUed, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and cargo rico, in addition 
to rice flour and meal. Rice bran is not included. Rough rice, or paddy, where specifically reported, 
has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at the ratio of 162 pounds of rough or unhulled to 100 pounds of 
cleaned. ^'Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice," in the returns of the United Kingdom is not considered 
paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate tnat it is practically all hulled rice. Cargo rice, a mixture 
of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken rice and rice flour 
and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 

1 Less than 500,000 pounds. 

Unternational Yearhook of Agricultural Statistics, 

8 Fiscal year, Apr. l-Mar. 31. 

^ Average for Austria-Hungary, 

8 6 months. 

2-year average. 

U year only. 
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Table 110 .— Uice^ Blue Rose: Average price per 100 pounds^ New Orleans^ 

1914-1927 1 


Year beginning 
August— 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

! Aver- 
1 age 

Average— 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolh. 

Dolh. 

Dolh. 

Dolh. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

jc)I4_*]09:o 



5.20 

5. 04 

4. 86 

4.95 

5.03 

6.27 

5. .M 

5.72 

0.01 

6.34 


1921-1925. 

4.71 

4. 75 

4. 02 

4. 80 

4.80 

4. 88 

4.08 

5.01 

5. 03 

5.03 

5.39 

5. 47 

4.96 

1f)14 . 



"i. 02 

3. 00 

3. 36 

3. 56 

3.75 

3. 50 

4.10 

4. 06 

3.47 

3. 88 


1915. 

3.88 

3.38 

3. 00 

2.87 

2.97 

2. 75 

3.06 

3.38 

3. 56 

3.68 

3. SI 

3.40 

3.32 

1910.-. 

3. 40 

3. 31 

3. 00 

3.31 

3.10 

3.18 

3.31 

3.87 

4. 94 

0.18 

6,13 

0.25 

4.17 

1917.—. 

4. 75 

0,81 

6. 32 

6. 56 

5. 94 

6.41 

6.46 

7.50 

8.19 

8. 94 

8 90 

8.94 

7.15 

1918.-.-. 

7. 88 

6. 75 

6. 56 

6.44 

0.00 

5. 94 

5.94 

5.82 

5. 63 

5. 25 

8. 00 

10. 82 

6.76 

1919 . 


9. 00 

8. 44 

8.44 

9.25 

9.81 

10.19 

10.38 

10.12 

9. 50 

9,19 

8.00 


1920.- 

7. 25 

6.25 

5. 38 

4,02 j 

3. 44 

3.00 

2.50 

2.38 

2. 25 

2. 40 

2.56 

3. 00 

3.76 

1921. 

3.39 

3. 50 

3. 78 

3.69 1 

3.12 

3.10 ! 

3.38 1 

3.44 

3. 66 

3.60 

4.31 

4.38 

3.67 

1922. 

4.10 

4. 25 

3. 02 

3.82 

4. 00 

4.06 

3.94 

3.91 

4. 00 

3. 66 

3.75 

3.94 

3.91 

I92;i. 

3.78 

4.00 

4. 88 

4. 60 

4.38 

4.02 

4. 69 

5.06 

5. 06 

5.SS 

6.12 

6.19 

4.94 

1924. 

5. 88 

5. 69 

5. 12 

5.50 

6.10 1 

6.30 1 

6.50 

6.38 

6. 34 

6. 50 

6.81 

0. 88 

6.17 

1925. 

6.02 

6.31 

5.69 

0. 34 

6.41 1 

0.31 ! 

6. 59 

G. 25 

6.19 

5.60 

5.94 

5.94 

a 18 

1920. 

4.94 

5. 62 

4.81 

4. 44 

4.38 

4.50 

4.19 

4.34 

4.06 

4.12 

4.52 

4.22 

4.51 

1927. 

4.12 

4.12 

3.84 

3.62 

3.69 










Bureau of Agripulturai Economics. Compiled from annual reports of the New Orleans Board of Trade. 
1 Quotations are for clean fancy. 


Table 111.' — Buckwheat: Acreage^ producUony valuer exports, etc., United States, 

1S49, 1859, 1866-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre 


1,000 

Dtish. of 


acres 

48 lbs. 

1849. 



1859. 



1806. 

1,046 

21.8 

1867. 

1,228 

17.4 

1868. 

1,114 

17.8 

1809. 



1809. 

1,020 

16.9 

1870. 

637 

18.3 

1871. 

414 

20.1 

1872. 

448 

18.1 

1873. 

454 

17.3 

3874. 

4,53 

17.7 

1875... 

670 

17.5 

1876. 

<J60 

14.5 

1877. 

650 

16. 7 

1878. 

673 

18.2 

1879. 

H48 

IS. 9 

1879. 

MH 

20.7 

1880. 

823 

17.8 

1881. 

829 

11.4 

1882. 

847 

13. 0 

1883. 

857 

8.9 

3884. 

879 

12.0 

1885. 

914 

13.8 

1880. 

918 

12.0 

1887. 

911 

11.9 

1888. 

913 

13,2 

1889. 

8 ssr 

14.3 

1889. 

837 

14.5 

1890. 

803 

14.7 

1891. 

867 

15.0 

1892. 

890 

14.1 

1893. 

873 

14.7 

1894. 

864 

16.9 

1896. 

842 

19.9 

1896. 

863 

18.5 

1897. 

838 

20.0 

1898. 

811 

17.2 


Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per aero 1 

Foreign trade, including flour, 
year beginning July 1 a 

Domestic 

exports 

Imports 

Net 

balance*’ 

1,000 


LOpO 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 ' 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

8,957 







17, 57S 







22, 792 

67.0 

15,413 

14. 74 




21,359 

78. 7 

lOi 812 

13. 09 




19,804 

78.0 

15,490 

13.90 




9,822 






17', 431 

71.9 

12, ,535 

12. 18 




9 ', 842 

70. 5 

6,937 

la 92 




8;329 

74.5 

0;208 

15, 00 


8 

-8 

8,134 

73.5 

5,979 

13. 35 


19 

-19 

7,8,38 

7,5. 0 

6,879 

12. 95 


14 

-14 

8,017 

7a 9 

5,844 

la 90 


10 

-10 

10,082 

62.0 

6,255 

10.80 


4 

-4 

9,069 

06. 6 

6,430 

9.00 


7 

-7 

10,177 

60.9 

6,808 

10.47 


11 

-11 

12,247 

,52. 0 

0,441 

9. 57 


6 

-6 

ll,8t7 







17, 530 

00.3 

10,675 

12 47 


20 

-26 

14,018 

59.4 

8,082 

10. 55 


4 


9,480 

. 80.5 

8,2{Ki 

9.90 


no 

-116 

11,019 

73. 0 i 

8,039 

9.49 


164 

-164 

7,009 

82.2 

6,304 

7.30 


146 

-146 

31,116 ! 

58. 9 

0,649 

7,45 


03 


12, 020 

56.9 

7,067 

7.72 


77 

-77 

11,809 

54. 5 

0,460 

7.04 


74 

-74 

10, 844 

50. 5 

6,122 

6. 72 


10 

-19 

12,050 

03.3 

7,628 

8.36 


56 

-56 

12 , no 







12 ,109 

60.6 

6,116 

7.31 


36 

-36 

12,678 

67.3 

7,264 

8.42 


7 

-7 

13,013 

57.0 

7,423 

8.50 


1 

-1 

12, 643 

62.0 

6,573 

7.31 


1 

-1 

12,866 

68.3 

7,603 

8.59 


294 

-294 

13, 721 

56.7 

7,638 

8.84 


107 

-107 

16, 748 

46.3 

7,583 

9.01 


2 

-2 

16, 805 

39.3 

6,211 

7.28 

1,677 

4 

-f 1,073 

17, 260 

421 

7,269 

8.66 

1,370 

4 

-i-1,366 

13.961 

45,0 

0.278 

7.74 

1.534 

3 

-hi, 631 


1 Based on farm price Dec. 1, 

81849, 1859, 1866-1917 compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the United Stales; 1918, Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1919-1927, Montlily Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, June issues, and Januai-y and June issuas, 1927. Buckwheat flour converted to terms 
of grain on the basis that 1 barrel of hour is the product of 7 bushels of grain. 

»The difCercnco between total exports (i. e,, domestic exports plus reexports) and total imports. 
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Table 111.— Buckwheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 
1849, lSo9, 1866-19^7^Contimied 


Yoar 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per acre 

Foreign trade, including flour, 
year beginning July 1 

Domestic 

exports 

Imports 

Net 

balance 


1,000 

Dash, of 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

i,m 

1,000 


acres 

4S lbs. 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

iSOfi_ 

807 

13 9 

1UU4 







im .. 

807 

16.1 

isicoi 

55.9 

7,263 

9.00 

427 

3 

+424 

1900. 

795 

14.9 

11,810 

55.8 

6,5S8 

8,29 

123 

2 

+131 

1901.. 

852 

18.4 

15,693 

66.4 

8,857 

10.40 

720 

2 

+718 

1902.-. 

856 

17.9 

15,286 

69.6 

9,110 

10.64 

118 

6 

+113 

1903....... 

870 

17.5 

15,248 

'60.8 

9,277 

10. 66 

31 

6 

+26 

1904--. 

876 

18.6 

16,327 

62.6 

10,208 

11.65 

316 

4 

+31 

1905. 

840 

18.8 

15, 797 

58.6 

9,261 

11.02 

697 

u 

+694 

1906. 

865 

18.2 

15, 734 

59.7 

9,386 

10.85 

199 

1 

+198 

1907. 

838 

17.7 

14,858 

70.0 

10,397 

12.41 

116 

30 

+86 

1908. 

853 

19.4 

16, 541 

75.7 

12,518 

14.68 

187 

21 

+168 

19G9. 

S78 

18.9 

14 , B49 







19C9--. 

878 

20. S 

17, 9S3 

70.2 

12,628 

14.38 

158 

11 

+147 


860 

20. 5 

17, 698 
17, 549 

66.1 

11,636 

13. 53 


92 

-92 

__ 

1011. 

833 

21.1 

72.6 

12, 735 

16.29 


21 

-21 

1912. 

841 

22.9 

19,249 

66.1 

12,720 

15.12 

1 

64 

-63 

1913. 

805 

17.2 

13,833 

75. 5 

10,445 

12.98 

1 

206 

-205 

1914. 

792 

21.3 

16,8S1 

76.4 

12,892 

16.28 

414 

259 

+165 

1915. 

769 

19.6 

15,056 

78.7 

11,843 

15. 40 

515 

402 

+113 

1916. 

828 

14.1 

11,662 

112,7 

13,147 

15. SS 

2G0 

266 

-6 

1917. 

924 

17.3 

16,022 

160.0 

25, 631 

27. 74 

6 

510 

-.504 

19iS. 

1,027 

16.5 

16,905 

166.5 

28,142 

27.40 

119 

413 

-294 

1919-- 

7i^ 

17. 1 

1^, 690 







1919. 

700 

20.6 

14,399 

146.1 

21,032 

30.05 

245 

160 

+86 

1920. 

701 

18.7 

13,142 

128.3 

16,863 

24.06 

399 

336 

+63 

1921. 

680 

20.9 

14, 207 

81.2 

11, 540 

16.07 

485 

113 

+372 

1922. 

764 

19.1 

14,664 

88.5 

12,889 

16.87 

172 

2S6 

-114 

1923. 

739 

18.9 

13,965 

93.3 

13,029 

17.63 

92 

322 

-230 

1024_ 

717 

In. S 

12, OOi 







1924. 

745 

17.9 

13,367 

102.6 

13, 708 

18. 40 

191 

510 

-355 

1925. 

747 

18.7 

13,994 

83.8 

12,423 

10.63 

79 

88 

-9 

1926.-,...- 

694 

18.3 

12, 676 

88,2 

11,183 

16.11 

66 

80 

-20 

1927<. 

832 

19.4 

16,182 

83.5 

13, 518 

16. 25 


* 










Bureau of Agricultural EcQUomics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
figures are census returns, 

< Preliminary. 


Table 112.— Buckwheat: Acreage and production, by States, average 1921-19^6, 

annual 1926—1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average 

1921-1926 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average 

1921’-1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 i 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Maine... 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

12 

14 

15 

14 

295 

m 

345 

322 

Vermont. 

3 i 

3 

3 

2 

73 1 

00 

69 

52 

New York. 

215 I 

239 

190 ; 

.213 

4,357 j 

4,511 

3,591 ; 

4,473 

New Jersey. 

7 1 

3 

2 

1 * 

144 ' 

63 

3G 

,21 

Pennsylvania. 

21J, 

194 

190 

210 

4,665 

4,462 

3,610 

4,936 

Ohio. 

25 

24 

22 

28 

600 

473 

386 

583 

Indiana..... 

11 ' 

20 

20 

24 

169 

264 

320 

403 

Illinois... 

5 i 

5 

5 

6 

SO 

70 

05 

97 

Michigan.,,'.. 

51 

52 

50 

53 

731 

712 

705 

CS9 

Wisconsin. 

29 I 

29 

23 

23 

422 

464 

315 

3B2 

Minnesota. 

54 

61 

66 

126 

735 

854 

1,122 

1,764 

Iowa. 

6 

5 

5 

15 

80 

88 

W 

'195 

Missouri. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

14 

15 

20 

North Dakota.; 

a? i 

6 

9 

11 ! 

2 68 

72 

135 

100 

South Dakota.' 

10 1 

11 

9 

18 ! 

123 

132 

126 

279 

Nebraska... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

14 

11 

15 

Delaware. 

6 

3 

2 

2 

99 

48 

32 

37 

Marjdand.! 

8 

7 

8 

8 

170 

168 

162 

176 

Virginia. 

17 

16 

16 

14 

318 

240 

352 

294 

West Virginia. 

32 

34 

36 

40 

635 

612 

6S4 

880 

North Carolina. 

8 

10 

10 

10 

149 

140 

220 

209 

Kentucky. 

8 

7 

8 

9 

130 

88 

136 

144 

Tennessee.. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

51 

45 

60 

51 

United States.. 

735 

1 747 

694 

! 832 

14, 017 

13, 994 

12,676 

16,182 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of (arop-reporting board. 


1 Preliminary, »2-year average. 
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Table 113. — Buckwheat: Yield per acre and estimated price per bushel, December 1, 
by States, average 1914-1920, 1921--1925, annual 1923-1927 


Yield per acre 


State 

Av., 

1014- 

1920 

Av., 

1021- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

Av., 

1014- 

1920 

Av., 

1921- 

1925 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Bush, 

Bush. 

iBush. 

Bush. 

Btish. 

Bush. 


Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Maine. 

24. f) 

25.4 

23.0 

24.0 

26.0 

23.0 

23,0 

122 

100 

95 

95 

100 

83 

90 

Vermont. 

22.4 

21.6 

18.0 

22.0 

22.0 

23.0 

26.0 

126 

95 

100 

105 

00 

85 

96 

New York. 

18.4 

20.3 

10.0 

21.0 

19.0 

18.9 

21.0 

128 

93 

96 

101 

8() 

89 

S4 

New Jersey. 

19.0 

20.8 

21.0 

19.0 

21.0 

18.0 

21.0 

129 

105 

95 

117 

100 

100 

84 

Pennsylvania. 

18.7 

21.5 

21.5 

19.0 

23.0 

19.0 

23.5 

121 

88 

91 

103 

91 

89 

85 

Ohio. 

20.3 

20.1 

20.0 

16.0 

19.7 

17.5 

21.0 

119 

94 

94 

103 

86 

95 

86 

Indiana. 

36.6 

15.6 

17.0 

14.0 

13.2 

16.0 

17.0 

122 

97 

95 

103 

85 

95 

85 

Illinois. 

17.8 

14.9 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

13.0 

16.2 

140 

103 

10! 

120 

100 

92 

S5 

Michigan. 

13.0 

14.4 

14.2 

14.0 

13.7 

15.3 

13.0 

117 

86 

841 

96 

90 

80 

80 

Wisconsin. 

15.0 

14.5 

14.0 

13.0 

16.0 

15.0 

16.6 

126 

87 

89 

103 

79 

87 

82 

Minnesota. 

16.5 

13.8 

13.0 

12.0 

14.0 

17,0 

14.0 

114 

83 

90 

102 

75 

76 

70 

Iowa. 

14.9 

15.3 

15.0 

15. 0 

17.5 

18.0 

13.0 

138 

98 

94 

103 

00 

82 

85 

Missouri--.,.. 

14.8 

13.4 

13.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15.0 

20.0 

140 

118 

118 

105 

90 

85 

90 

North Dakota.. 


110.0 


8.0 

12.0 

15.0 

34.5 


160 


60 

60 

SO 

04 

8(iiith Dalrntfi 


12. 6 

14.0 

14.8 

12.0 

14.0 

15. 5 


83 

86 

107 

70 

80 

64 

Nebraska...- 

16.8 

15.8 

18.0 

15.0 

14.0 

11.0 

15.3 

126 

90 

85 

100 

100 

90 

S5 

Delaware. 

19.0 

16.8 

18.0 

16.8 

10.0 

16.0 

18.6 

120 

88 

91 

102 

92 

90 

95 

Maryland. 

20.2 

20.7 

22. 1 

18.0 

24.0 

20.2 

22.0 

126 

96 

IfKl 

110 

too 

100 

93 

Virginia. 

20.2 

18.6 

19.3 

17.3 

16.0 

22.0 

21.0 

121 

95 

95 

106 

110 

95 

93 

West Virginia. 

20.3 

10.6 

20. 0 

17.0 

18.0 

10.0 

22.0 

131 

95 

96 

112 

100 

100 

97 

North Oaroiiiva. 

18.7 

18 2 

22.0 

18.0 

14.0 

22.0 

20.0 

111 

104 

108 

119 

110 

100 

100 

Kentucky... 


10.1 

la 0 

14.0 

12.5 

17.0 

16.0 


102 

100 

119 

100 

at 

86 

Tennessee. 

17.0 

17. 1 

19.0 

19.0 

15.0 

20.0 

17.0 

118 

105 

109 

125 

115 

100 

00 

United States.. 

18.3 

1 19.1 

18.9 

17.9 

18.7 

18.3 

19.4 


90.9 

93.3 

102.0 

88.8 

88.2 

83.5 


Estimated price per bushel 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
*2-yoar average. 


Table 114. — Buckwheat: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec. 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

hlar. 

Apr. 

May 

Tune 

July 

Aug, 

Weight- 

Se-ptomber 

15 

I 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

od av. 

Average: 

Ceuis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cei^ts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

73.0 

! 71.1 

70.2 

70.3 

70.8 

70.9 

71.4 

72.6 

7A4 

77. 3 

78 3 

76.1 

72.0 

1914-1920. 

131.2 

i 326.2 

; 124.1 

124.8 

125.1 

125.3 

126.5 

129.8 

138. 5 

148,9 

150.1 

142.8 

129.6 

1921-1925. 

102.4 

! 03.2 

1 90. B 

01.7 

j 91.7 

92.0 

04.1 

03.0 

97. H 

100.2 

102.1 

103.6 

M.3 

1900.-. 

76.0 

" 73.3 

*70.8 

" 70.0 

“ll'.O 

71.» 

72.0 

7a2 

72."4 


7H.4 

73.7 

72.1 

3910. 

72.0 

68.6 

60.0 

66.0 

05.1 

64.2 

64.7 

6,5.6 

68.0 

71,2 

74.2 

75.0 

67.6 

lyjj . 

71. S 

71.3 

72. H 

73.2 

73.6 

75.2 

76.9 

78.4 

82,4 

85, 5| 

84.9 

80.3 

75.4 

1912. 

73.3 

(»7.6 

6.5.8 

66. 4 

68.1 

68,2 

67. 6 

69.8 

71.1 

71.8' 

72,6 

71.2 

68.3 

1913. 

72,0 

74.8 

75. .5 

76.0 

76.1 

75.41 

76.0 

77.1 

7a 2 

82.2 

84.4 

80. 5 

76.6 

19H . 

79.2 

78,4 

77.2 

77.2 

80.8| 

84.6 

85.4 

85.0 

85.8 

80.5 

00.6 

85.3 

Si,l 

1915... 

77.1) 

76.1 

78. 6 

SO. 1 

81.1 

82.0 

aa 2 

84.0 

86.0 

90. o' 

01.0 

87.7 

81.6 

1916... 

88. 4 

90.6 

107.8 

115. Oi 

115.9 

119.7 

126. (} 

339.4 

167.2 

196. 4 

199.2 

176.8 

120.6 

1917. 

159. 4 

154.3 

167.1 

161. 4 

162.3 

165.0 

169.2 

173.0 

m. 5 

196.0 

190.8 

191.5 

107.1 

1918. 

185.2 

176.5 

169. 8 

lot. 7 

160.5 

163.2 

149.0 

148.4 

156,4 

io;i. 2 

103.4 

162.8 

1617 

1019. 

160. 9 

J56. 5 

148. 6 

148. 4 

152.8 

155.3 

359.4 

166.0 

174.6 

191.4 

192,0 

178 8 

159.2 

1930. 

167.8 

145.2 

129.6 

126. 8 

122.0 

117.6 

112.8 

112. 6 

116.0 

115. 7 

317,5 

117.0 

120.8 

mi . 

110.2 

95.0 

82.6 

82.4 

84.4 

86. 6 

89.2 

93.0 

95.4 

100.0 

99.2 

91.0 

89.1 

1022. 

85.2 

82.2 

84,4 

89.0 

88.5 

88. 6 

92. 6 

96.0, 

98.4 

102.3 

101.4 

99.4 

89.9 

1023. 

96.0 

012 

93,4 

94.7 

92.7 

92.5 

94. 7 

93.6l 

97.0 

96 .51 

104.5 

123.9 

90.3 

192t. 

118.8 

107.1 

100.8 

104.6 

107.0 

112.2i 

112,4 

104,1 

113.3 

112. 

116.7 

110.0 

108,0 

1925. 

101.2 

87, 6j 

86.7 

87.9 

85.71 

80.9 

81. 7 ; 

82. 5 

85,0: 

90.1 

89.9 

93.7 

87.6 

1926. 

90.4 

86.6 

83.6 

83.5 

83.0 

84.6 

86. O' 

86,1 

sail 

98. S! 

101.0^ 

98.1 

87.0 

1927,.. 

92.3 

83.9 

79.4 

81.0 










i 


1 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of month and ist of succeeding mouth, September, i9()9'December, 1923. 
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Table 115.— Sorghums: i Acreage^ 'production, and November 15 price^ United 

States, 1915-1927 


Year 

Acreage 
for gram 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel re¬ 
ceived by 
producers 
Nov. 15 

Acreage 
for all pur¬ 
poses 

Equivalent 
yield per 
aero 

Equivalent 
production 
ou total 
acreage 

IQIfi 

1,000 acres 

4.153 
3,944 

5.153 
6,036 
5,060 
5,120 
4,635 
6,064 
5,792 
3, 788 
4,096 
4,387 
4,431 

1 Bushels 

27.6 

13.7 

11.9 
12.1 

25.8 

26.8 
24.6 

17.9 
' 18.3 

21.1 

18.3 

22.9 
22.8 

1,000 hush, 
114,460 
53,858 
61,409 
73,241 
130,734 
137,408 
113,990 
90,524 
105,835 
80,019 
74,813 
100,256 
100,950 

Cents 

44.7 

105.9 

161.9 
150.0 
127.4 

02.9 

39.1 

87.8 
94.0 
85.0 

a 75.3 

253.9 

3 61.6 

1,000 acres 

Bushels 

1,000 hush. 

1916 




1917 




1Q1R 




1919 




1920 




1921 - 




1929 i 




192.^ 




1924. 

6,161 
6,648 
6,690 
6,733 

19.1 

16.0 

20.6 

20.4 

117,954 
106,390 
137,515 
137,608 

1925. 

1926. 

1927 3. 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of crop-reporting board. 

1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita, etc. * Dee. 1 price. s Preliminary. 


Table 116.— Sorghums: ^ Acreage, production, and December 1 price, by States, 

1924-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per acre 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 3 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

California. 

United States— 

1,000 

acres 

45 

25 

1,324 

1,599 

2,474 

290 

280 

40 

84 

1,000 

acres 

40 

20 

1,456 

1,745 

2,798 

296 

165 

‘W 

88 

1,000 

acres 

94 

22 

1,346 

1,817 

2,854 

227 

195 

40 

96 

1,000 

acres 

113 

30 

1,547 

1,744 

2,664 

284 

171 

00 

130 

Bushels 

15.0 

18.0 

18.8 

18.0 

21.0 

8.0 

20.0 

18.0 

30.5 

Bushels 

15.0 

16.0 

16.0 

12.5 

18.0 

11.0 

18.0 

20.0 

34.0 

Bushels 

18.0 

10.0 

15.0 

19.0 

26.0 

5.0 

21.0 

31.0 

32.0 

Bushels 

24.0 

23.5 

21.0 

20.0 

21.0 

10.0 

14.0 

30.0 

31.2 

6,101 

6,648 

6,690 

6,733 

19.1 

16.0 

20,6 

20.4 

State 

Production 

Price per bushel received by producers 
Dec. 1 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 3 

1924 3 i 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico..,. 

Arizona. 

CaUfoi-nia.. 

United States.. 

1,000 
bushels 
675 
450 
24,891 
28,782 
51,954 
2,320 
6,600 
720 
2,562 

1,000 

bushels 

600 

300 

23,296 

21,812 

50,364 

3,266 

2,970 

800 

2,992 

1,000 
bushels 
1,692 
233 
20,175 
34,523 
71,360 
1,135 
4,095 
1,240 
3,072 

1,000 

bushels 

2,712 

706 

32,487 

34,880 

65,734 

2,840 

2.394 

1,800 

4,056 

Cents 

116 

91 

80 

77 

87 

90 

100 

130 

135 

Cents 

100 

75 

71 

75 

76 
71 

65 

66 
107 

CerUs 

80 
80 
60 
45 
55 
00 
40 
, 60 
84 

Cents 

76 

80 

60 

60 

65 

66 
80 
76 
97 

117,954 

106,300 

137,515 

137,608 

85.0 

75.3 

63.9 

61.6 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics* Estimates of crop-reporting board, 

1 Kafirs, milo maize, feterita, etc. a Preliminary. 8 Nov. 15 price. 
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Table 117. — Kafir: Receipts at Kansas Cityj hy months^ 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

IVIar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

uooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

hiitsli . 

hiLSh. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 

hush . 

bush. bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

1909-1913. 

177 

272 

269 

229 

115 

92 

87 

87 

42 22 

26 

47 

1,46)4 

1914-1920. 

147 

480 

628 

,509 

475 

371 

318 

302 

231 134 

83 

83 

3,762 

1921-1925. 

310 

685 

491 

455 

343 

264 

228 

287 

170 100 

64 

72 

3,371 

1909. 

~loo 

50 

325 

150 

161 

45 

32 

20 

12 8 

5 

4 

” 718 

1910. 

107 

2S7 

224 

179 

86 

52 

71 

56 

30 42 

19 

62 

1,215 

1911. 

202 

323 

255 

410 

191 

198 

1S6 

121 

75 46 

62 

103 

2,172 

1912. 

440 

645 

610 

333 

111 

151 

129 

223 

90 H 

33 

26 

2,808 

1913. 

22 

53 

133 

72 

25 

15 

16 

15 

3 1 

9 

42 

406 

1914. 

311 

719 

661 

618 

189 

486 

252 

186 

206 204 

112 

130 

4,074 

3915. 

367 

1,116 

1, 200 

i 936 

866 

682 

625 

2,56 

202 104 

85 

24 

6,463 

1916. 

79 

199 

192 

274 

72 

45 

38 

9 

8 8 

6 

6 

936 

1917.: 

88 

278 

464 

385 

506 

322 

98 

107 

40 29 

9 

7 

2,333 

1918. 

51 

163 

153 

168 

384 

329 

375 

95 

160 65 

87 

80 

2,110 

1919. 

22 

233 

745 

721 

741 

449 

540 

817 

768 235 

160 

123 

i 5,654 

1920. 

112 

654 

980 

463 

569 

287 

301 

644 

234 293 

120 

209 

4,866 

1921. 

263 

350 

471 

537 

392 

312 

199 

212 

150 84 

35 

120 

3,125 

1922.1. 

168 

444 

420 

233 

169 

139 

76 

50 

69 35 

19 

18 

1,840 

1923. 

195 

350 

465 

579 

398 

340 

274 

262 

2,^>0 106 

63 

103 

3,385 

1924. 

647 

1,152 

683 

036 

497 

320 

301 

440 

221 183 

68 

24 

5,172 

1925. 

279 

629 

416 

290 

261 

211 

290 

469 

162 94 

136 

97 

3,334 

1926. 

397 

493 

626 

442 

293 

216 

192 

241 

249 285 

79 

112 

3,625 

1927. 

410 

905 












Bureau of AKrieultural Economics. Compiled from annual statistical reports of Kansas City Board of 
Trade, 1909-1920. 


Table 118. —Grain sorghums: Classification oj cars graded hy licensed inspectors^ 

all inspection points 

TOTAL or ALL CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES UNDER EACH GRADE, BY CARS, ANNUAL, 

1925-26 


Year and class 

Receipts 

Shipments 

No.l 

No. 2 No. 3 

No. 4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

Beginning July 1— 

Cars 

Cars Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Car,? 

Cars 

1925. 

312 

4,158 5,796 

1,639 

495 

12,400 

101 

1,802 

2,017 

297 

48 

4,265 

1926. 

878 

7, 180 6,074 

1,792 

691 

17,215 

128 

2,980 

2,380 

256 

80, 

5,824 


TOTAL INSPECTIONS, BY GRADE AND CLASS, JULY 1, 1920, TO JUNE 30, 1927 


3,228 1,917 828 280 6,576 87 1,171 603 97 11 

3,115 3,854 700 285 8,389 38 1,181 1,138 80 59 

28 5 4 , ^ 129 1 0 0 0 0 

5 2 4 0 11 0 0 0 0 0 

12 18 30 4 66 1 1 2 8 0 

0 1 1 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 

0020200 0 0 0 
0 3 3 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 

0000000000 
792 874 220 114 2,033 1 627 577 71 10 

TOTAL OF ALL CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES UNDER EACH GRADE, BY PERCENTAGES, 

ANNUAL, 1925-26 



Kafir. 

Milo. 

Durra. 

Fcterila,.... 

Darso. 

Freed Sorgo... 
Brown Kaoliang. 
Sehrock Kafir. 

Shallu. 

Mixed. 


Beginning July 1— 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

JP.ct. 

P.cf. 

P.ct, 

JP.CL 

JP.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1925. 

.... 2.5 

33.5 

46.8 

13.2 

4.0 

100 

2.4 

42.2 

47.3 

1926. 

5.1 

41.7 

38.8 

10.4 

4.0 

100 

2.2 

61.2 

40.9 
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Table 118. —Grain sorghums: Classificaiion of cars graded hy licensed inspectors, 
all inspection points —Continued 

TOTAL INSPECTIONS, BY GRADE AND CLASS, JULY 1, 1926, TO JUNE 30, 1927 


Year and class 

Receipts 

Shipments 

No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 

No.l 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

Sam¬ 

ple 

Total 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Kafir. 

4.8 

49.1 

29.2 

12.6 

4.3 

100 

4.3 

S7.1 

32.7 

4.8 

0.5 

100 

Milo. 

6.2 

37.1 

45.9 

8.4 

3.4 

100 

1.5 

47.3* 

45.6 

3.2 

2.4 

100 

Durra. 

69.8 

21.7 

3.9 

3.1 

1.5 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Feterita... 

0 

45.4 

18.2 

36.4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Darso. 

1.5 

18.5 

27.7 

46.2 

6.1 

100 

8.3 

8.3 

1G.7 

66.7 

0 

100 

Freed Sorgo. 

50.0 

0 

25.0 

25.0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brown Kaoliang. 

0 

0 

0 

100.0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Schrock Kafir. 

0 

0 

50.0 

50.0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shallu. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mixed. 

1.6 

39.0 

43.0 

10.8 

5.6 

100 

.1 

48.7 

44.9 

5.5 

1 

100 


Grain Division. 


Table 119. — Kafir, No. 2 White: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 
cash sales, Kansas City, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight¬ 
ed av.i 

Average: 

Cevis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

66 

64 

70 


69 









1914-1020. 

118 

114 

113 

114 

11.5 

117 

124 

123 

132 

142 

130 

120 

123 

1921-'1925. 


77 


81 

79 

80 


86 

93 








■■■HI 

mm 

mmm 









1909. 

67 

73 


Bj 

B 

' 74 

82 

84 


101 

100 

67 

81 


63 

64 


H3 

HI 

53 

59 

69 

80 

75 

71 

68 

63 

1911. 

59 

55 

67 


72 

HI 

81 

70 

91 

94 

76 

63 

73 

1912. 

55 

48 

48 

46 

45 

46 

49 

62 

61 

79 

86 

85 

59 

1913-.. 

88 

91 

96 

96 

99 

0 

112 

(3) 

(2) 

0 


(*) 


1914. 

58 

64 

74 

77 

72 

66 

64 

'67 

65 

i 61 

58 

59 

66 

Wia.. 

51 

56 

65 

64 

52 

59 

59 

62 

68 

88 

96 

103 

67 

m. 

131 

118 

136 

139 

149 

178 

212 

188 

224 

251 

243 

207 

181 

1917. 

190 

182 

186 

Ha 

215 

189 

164 

143 

17Q 

190 

190 

183 

1S4 

1918. 

166 

146 

146 

161 

143 

150 

166 

192 

197 

202 

135 

131 

160 

1919. 

150 

164 

139 

122 

129 

133 

148 

141 

132 

136 

125 

101 

135 

1920. 

78 

66 

55 

51 

48 

45 

58 

63 

68 

63 

63 

57 

59 

m. 

48 

60 

im 

72 

74 

67 

72 

77 

93 

96 

Ul 

102 

76 

1922--... 

mm 

91 

89 

90 

93 

96 

99 

94 

84 

S3 

(*) 

0 


1923. 

(2) 

71 


68 

67 

73 

62 

85 

94 

(") 

113 

89 


1924. 

88 

98 


103 

03 

S2 

97 

105 

113 

m 

107 

1(10 

101 

1925. 

82 

77 

77 

72 

68 

70 

69 

70 

79 

76 

74 

71 

73 

1920. 

64 


63 

63 

65 


79 

102 

110 

97 

0 

70 


1927-. 

69 

71 




nil 









HH 

HHI 

■■ 


HH 

HB 

HH 

HI 

HH 

hh 

■HH 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compilcdlrom Kansas City Grain Market Review, formerly Daily 
Price CuiTent, Quoted per 100 pounds; converted to bushels of 06 pounds. 

1 Average of daily prices weighted by cardot sales. 


^ No quotations* 









































FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Table 120. — Apples: Nuinher of trees hy States^ census years, 1910-19^0 


Kmiber 

Maine. 3.476,616 

New Hampshire. 1,240, S85 

Vermont. 1,183,529 

M asK.acli usetts. 1,367.379 

Rhode Island. 152.009 

Connec'tionl. 798,734 

New York. 11.248,203 

New Jersey. 1.053,626 

Ponnsylvania. 8,000.456 

Ohio. 8 504,880 

Indiana. 5.764,821 

Illinois. 9.900,627 

Michigan. 7,534,343 

Wisconsin. 2,430,232 

Minnesota... 1,380,396 

Iowa. 6,847.034 

Missouri. 14,359,673 

North Dakota-... I6,94i 

South Dakota-... 274,862 

Nebraska. 2,037,178 

Kansas. 6,929,673 

Delaware. 429,753 

Maryland—. 1,2S8,482 

District of Columbia. 1,654 

Viigiiiia. 7,004.548 

West Virginia. 4,570,048 

North Carolina.-__ 4,910,171 

South Carolina. 581,767 

Georgia. 1,878,209 

Florida.. 8,180 

Kentucky. 5,538,267 

Teunossce. 4,838,922 

Alabama. 1,468,436 

Mississippi. 427,6.52 

Arkansas. 7,650,103 

Louisiana. 93,304 

Oklahoma.-. 2,955, tS 10 

Terns. 1,1,38,852 

Montana. 696,753 

Idaho. 1,006,6lt8 

W.voming. 27,773 

Colorado. 1, OHH, 425 

Now Mexico. 512,528 

Arizona. (12,027 

Utah—. 617,039 

Nevada. 74,464 

Washington—.-. 3,009,337 

Oregon . 2,039,913 

Oairfornla-. 2.482.702 


Trees not 

Trees of 

Trees not 

Trees of 

Trees not 

of bearing 

bearing 

of bearing 

bearing 

of bearing 

ago 

age 

age 

age 

age 

Ntmher 

JSfmhfr 

Number 

Nuinher 

Number 

1,045.123 

2,833,304 

512.217 

2,441,937 

435,091 


207,289 
219,833 
356,868 
54 5C0 
211,839 
2,828.515 
519,749 
2,501,185 
2,438,240 i 
3,901.974 
2,648,301 
2,253,072 
1.408,720 
1,571,810 
1,914,325 
3,624,833 
70,023 
400.547 
967.133 
1,116,316 
263,813 
660,685 
29 

3.435.591 
2,772.025 
1,836,337 
209,044 
822,327 
6,908 
2,106,297 
2.117.246 
737- 689 
425. 323 
3,040,089 
96.544 
2,000.384 
1,127.573 
1,308,006 
1,539.896 
84,024 
1,972,914 
914,254 
53.884 
789.200 
16,868 
4,802.702 
2,240.036 
1,054.107 


721,130 

712,694 
1,218,870 
173 HO 
692,669 
9,036.6i)8 
1.149,770 

6,988,694 
5,970.410 
3,427,816 
6,113,063 
5.616,905 
2,321,860 
1,596,284 
2,996.460 
5,162,859 
26,157 
255,637 
961,313 
1,508,042 
816,109 

1.661.936 
1,036 

7,385,277 
5, 554,731 
3.474,821 
377.557 
1.516,505 
493 

3.742.936 
3,181,059 
1,014,397 

209,862 
4,074,870 
47,037 
1,417,911 
4(i8,027 
1,059.198 
2,380,523 
50,392 
1,777.737 
687,799 
70,273 
726,471 
42,012 
7,064,167 
3.316,093 
3,128,386 


227,933 
254,029 
791,771 
71,375 
260.405 
2,932,281 
811,250 
2,628,053 
2,047,687 
929,160 
1,826,886 
2,050,229 
825,258 
637,187 
767,351 
1.585,823 

19,694 
136,082 
401,788 
018 142 
308,487 
706,264 
1,178 
2,857.007 
1, 735,120 
1.3H588 
181,101 
800,731 
1.490 
1,427,408 
1,032,490 
422,646 
210,086 
877,376 
44,176 
428,602 
236,485 
69,328 
144.088 
34,197 
ia;k315 
167,097 
35,977 
80,304 
9,266 
755,898 
500,822 
1.143,947 


620,412 
559.040 
1,402,223 
105.856 
701,160 
9,408,661 
1,421,736 
6,726,473 
5.304,089 
2,783,391 
4,129,330 
5.544,840 
2,204.326 
1,370,059 
2,254,715 
3,059,886 
23 107 
213.103 
607,957 
1,122,371 
824.348 
1,696,649 
1,496 
8,010 777 
6,4S0,350 
3.693,388 
369,530 
1,404,250 
2,692 
3,278,263 
2,887,806 
798.070 
189,336 
2,696,820 
31.217 
019,490 
276,703 
710,960 
1,760,648 
40,554 
1,389,712 
606,603 
71, 760 
558,106 
48,632 
6,781,862 
2,773,293 
3.640,407 


brnla-... 2,482,702 1,064.107 3,128.386 1.14.1,947 3.640,407 

United States. 151.322,840 65.791,848 U5,309,165 3GJ95. G86,103,697,180 


2;i6.602 
176, DUG 
756,897 
57.481 
295,939 
2,422. 156 
827,078 
2.078,460 
2,066,338 
1.046.302 
2,636,034 
1,871.434 
702,466 
364,197 
744,429 
1,772,077 
14.533 
79,660 
330.460 
684.5G3 
242,976 
488,554 
98 

2,272,786 
1,361.390 
L 102,694 
268,913 
693,030 
5.109 
1,488,544 
1,175,214 
426.342 
150,358 
1,081.331 
37,937 
434,450 
151.026 
31,790 
327,894 
10,018 
84.162 
80,291 
26,401 
104,620 
14.561 
1,049,949 
257.819 
8S6. m 

34,299,34$ 


Bureau of Agricultural Foonomios. Complied from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 121.— Apples: Total production, foreign trade in the United Statesy and 
average price per barrel for Baldwin apples at Boston, 1889—1927 




Domestic 
exports year 
beginning 
July 1 

Im¬ 

ports,! 

year 

begin¬ 

ning 

Aver¬ 

age 

price of 
Bald¬ 
wins 



Domestic 
exports year 
beginning 
July 1 

Im- 

ports,! 

year 

begin¬ 

ning 

Aver¬ 

age 

1 price of 
Bakl- 
! wins 

Year 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Green 
or Dried 
ripe 

July 1, 
fresh 
and 
dried 
in 

terms 
of fresh 

at 

Boston, 
season 
No¬ 
vem¬ 
ber to 
April a 

Year 

d ac¬ 
tion 

Green 

or 

riiie 

Dried 

July 1, 
fresh 
and 
dried 
in 

terms 
of fresh 

i at 
Boston, 

! setison 

1 No- 
! vein- 
ber to 
AprUa 


1,000 

bushels 

1,000 1,000 
barrels pounds 

1,000 

barrels 

Dollars 


1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

barrels 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

barrels 

Dollars 

1889. 

US, 106 

454 20,801 

0 

3.24 

1910. 

141, 640 
214,020 

1,721 

21,804 
53,665 

13 

3.68 

1890. 

80.142 

135 6,973 

3 16 

4.40 

1911. 

1,456 

9 

2,56 

1891. 

198,907 

939 26,042 

7 

1.78 

1912. 

235,220 

2,150 

41,575 
33,566 

S 

2.28 

1892. 

120,536 

40S 7,967 

287 

2.31 

1913. 

145,410 

1,507 

20 

3.95 

1893.- 

114,773 

79 2,847 

93 

4.21 

1914. 

253,200 

2,352 

42,589 

1 22 

2.08 

1894. 

134,648 

819 7,0S6 

126 

2.40 

1915. 

230,011 

1, 466 

16,219 

1 5 

2.36 

3S95. 

219,600 

360 20,692 

51 

3.10 

1916. 

193,905 

1,740 

10,358 

7 

3.44 

1896. 

232,600 

1,504 30,775 

66i 

1.03 

1917. 

166, 749 
169,625 

635 

2,603 

15 

4.40 

1897. 

163,728 

605 31,031 

8 

3.23 

3918. 

1,576 

18,909 

16 

6.94 

1898. 

118,061 

380 19,306 

79 

3.18 

1919. 

1S6,561 



1899. 

17 5, SOS 

527 34,964 

26; 

2.94 

1019. 

142,086 
223, 677 

1,051 

11,819 

283 

6.71 

1900. 

205,930 

884 28,309 

19 

2.28 

1920. 

2, 666 

18,053 

47 

4.02 

1901. 

135,500 

460 16,664 

14 

4.07 

1921. 

99,002 

l,0i)4 

12,431 

451 

6.69 

1902.- 

212. 330 

1,656 39,646 

5 

1.93 

1922. 

202, 702 

1, 756 

12,817 

63 

4.84 

1903. 

390-4 . 

195,080 
233, 030 

2,013 48,302 
1,500 39,273 

13 

6 

2.40 
1.96 

1923 . 

1924 . 

202,842 
152,907 

4,098 
3,201 

30,410 

44 

4.02 

1905. 

130,220 

1,209 27,853 

33 

3.59 

1924. 

171, 726 


19,225 

35 

4.78 

1906. 1 

216, 720 

1,539 46,698 
1,050 24,238 
896 33,475 

5 

2.44 

1925. 

172,389 

3,672 

24,833 

25 

3.92 

1907 . 

1908 . 

119,560 
148,940 

87 

15 

2.35 
3.99 

1926. 

1927, pip- 

246, 624 

6,704 

32,670 

28 

*3.22 

1909. 

U5,41!i 

922 25,077 

32 

2.99 

liminary. 

123,455 






Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
.figures are census returns.' 

iPresh apples, imports for consumption 1890-1922; general imports 1922-1926. Dried apples, imports 
for consumption, 1890-1927. Dried apples converted to terms of fresh on the basis that dried apples equ^ 
20 per cent of fresh and 144 poxmds of fresh apples equal 1 barrel. 

2 Figures 1889-19^ from Boston Chamber of Commerce reports. Average of weekly quotations of price 
actually paid by wholesale dealers on days quoted. Figures, 1923-1926 from Bureau of Agricultural Econ¬ 
omics. Average of 1. c. 1. price for United States No. 1, one day weekly. 

3 No imports reported prior to Oct. 6, 1890. Figure for 1890 represents imports Oct, 6, 1890, to June 30, 
1891. 

* Average does not include December. 

Table 122. — Apples: ProducUonj by States, 1922-1927 


Total Commercial i 

State ----—--- —. ^ 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 a 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927* 

lyOOO 1,000 1,600 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. bus, bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. bus. 

Maine. 1,250 2,500 3,241 3,305 2,260 2,236 696 1,440 1,980 1,935 1,350 1,366 

New Hampshire--- 775 935 1,4G2 1,230 1,240 1,100 357 460 876 711 762 690 

Vermont. 960 521 895 935 800 990 384 267 480 510 465 670 

Massachusetts. 3,010 3,300 3,360 3,160 4,100 2,520 1,383 1,800 2,025 1,965 2,040 1,590 

Ehode Island. 200 450 324 299 391 242 60 240 192 171 237 150 

Connecticut. 1,300 1,600 1,480 1,375 1,900 1,045 324 600 855 900 1,050 540 

New York. 36,000 25,000 22,000 32,500 40,375 13,600 18,000 12,60011,214 18,750 18,000 8,103 

New Jersey. 2,610 2,203 2,800 2,660 4,310 2,697 1,656 1,410 1,836 1,821 2,832 1,833 

Pennsylvania. 11,400 10,855 7,800 7,300 17,000 6,300 3,648 3,798 2,340 3,033 6,388 2,550 

Ohio. 7,298 12,395 6,360 6,300 11,900 5,600 1,824 3,099 2,082 2,034 3,018 1,623 

Indiana. 4,148 5,035 1,800 2,430 4,100 1,249 831 900 435 600 864 276 

lUinois. 9,720 7,500 6,400 7,300 9,000 4,450 4,350 4,200 3,300 3,645 3,870 2,412 

Michigan. 11,850 13,159 6,000 9,000 9,046 4,288 5,097 6,364 3,000 5,100 4,467 2,271 

Wisconsin_ 2,024 2,340 1,378 2,106 2,158 1,200 303 408 294 471 406 270 

Minnesota. 1,020 3,520 850 820 1,263 854 123 183 114 114 171 111 

Iowa. 4,410 4,350 2,800 2,400 3,652 1,720 660 870 460 2i0 402 207 

Missouri. 9,400 7,072 4,300 4,100 5,015 2,104 3,750 2,550 1,704 1,938 3,857 870 

South Dakota. 263 212 160 62 1691 200 12 9. 


1 Included in “Total crop.’* By commercial crop is meant that portion of the total crop which is sold 
for consumption as fresh fruit, 

* Preli mi nary. 
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Table 122.— Apples: Production, hy States, 1922-1927 —Continued 





Total 



Commercial 



State 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

btLS. bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Nebraska. 

1, 620 

880 

1,000 

450 

700 

850 390 

309 

360 

195 

228 

330 

Kansas. 

3, 2S0 

2,166 

2,200 

1,600 

1,428 

1,925 1,638 

1,200 

1, 032 

855 

939 

1,347 

Deku\f.rG__.. 

1,411 

1,200 

1,250 

1,340 

2,376 

1,150 1,140 

1,020 

930 

1,140 

1,980 

900 

Mar\ land. 

1,500 

2,300 

1.850 

1,900 

3, 500 

1,700 840 

1,380 

942 

972 

1,800 

1,200 

Virginkt. 

8, OoO 

10, 000 

14, 500 

7,844 

19. 002 

6,000 4,200 

5,850 

7, 560 

4,320 

11,100 

4,500 

West Virfrinia. 

6, 625 

8, 320 

7,000 

4,186 

10, 875 
5,086 

5,200 2,643 

4,200 

300 

2, 400 

2,247 

480 

5,100 

4,200 

North (ku’olina- 

G, 000 

2,700 

6, 360 

3,192 

386 

1,825 70S 

921 

1,035 

273 

South f'arolina. 

383 

274 

600 

647 

363 . 





Georgia. 

1,135 

864 

1, 500 

741 

1,827 

595 286 

180 

360 

ISO 

456 

240 

Kentucky. 

5,070 

2,625 

5, 700 

2,625 

6,408 

720 507 

210 

4S0 

210 

601 

75 

Tennessee_ 

4, 250 

1,311 

4,800 

1,984 

6.360 

1,152 285 

90 

318 

123 

375 

81 

Alabama. 

1,098 

731 

1,100 

595 

1,328 

328 54 

36 





Mississippi. 

210 

120 

270 

221 

324 

152. 






Arkansas. 

2,400 

3,025 

4,100 

4,315 

3,460 

1,015 1,560 

1,068 

2, ICO 

1,950 

i, 500 

480 

Louisiana. 

37 

31 

30 

28 

35 

IS. 





Oklahoma. 

T'ex'n.s 

1,140 
264 

1,240 

270 

1,170 
330 

644 

264 

770 

380 

493 114 

168 45 

12G 

45 

102 

87 

93 

60 

Montana. 

610 

990 

290 

80 

.325 

277 345 

390 

210 

42 

282 

195 

Idaho. 

W voniine" 

3,900 
40 

5,600 
35 

2,178 

50 

6,029 

25 

4,200 

47 

6,000 3,450 
40. 

4,800 

1,800 

5,250 

2,775 

6,400 

Goloradu". 

4, 250 

3,010 

3,024 

3,200 

3,444 

2,692 3,102 

2,400 

2,418 
667 

2,850 

2,907 

2,253 

New Mexico. 

750 

1, 400 

840 

1,021 

1,147 

456 450 

045 

780 

600 

360 

Arizona. 

77 

128 

70 

98 

112 

62 27 

42 

21 

30 

33 

30 

U(ah. 

1,085 

1,110 

COO 

1,300 

817 

600 694 

780 

360 

900 

480 

402 

Nevada. 

35 

56 

40 

74 

42 

18. 






Washington. 

25,775 

33,000 

22,000 

29,550 

34,030 

26,343 22,023 

28,80018.825 

26,010 

25,950 

22,302 

Oregon. 

0,300 

8,(M)0 

C. 500 

5,400 

8,036 

4,600 3,780 

5,250 

6,300 

4,500 

3,888 

6,250 

2,925 

California. 

7,850 

10, 500 

8,903 

6,016 

10,350 

7,458 4,107 

4,470 

3,291 

6,144 

4,656 

TJnited States.... 

202,702|202,842 171,725 172,389 246,624 128,466 95,836 

107,808 84,039 

99,738 

117,357 

77,700 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 


Table 123. — Apples: Car-dot shipments, hy State of oHgin, 1923-1927 


Crop movement season ^ 


State and year 


Eastern: 

Now England— Cars 

im . 

vm . 

11)26.. 

ji)2r»3. 

11)27 a. .. 

Now Vork— 

102 ;). 

11 )2-1. 

J!I26. 

31)20 a. 

11)27*. 

Pennsylvanui— 

1023 . 

1024 . 

3026 . 

1020 a.. 

3027 a. 

Illinois— 

1023. 22 

1924. 37 

1026 . 257 

1920 a. 39 

1027 a. 102 

Micliigan— 

192;i. 

1924. 

1926 . 

1920 a. 

1927 a. 


Cars Cars Cars Cars Cars Cars 

. 2 87 002 508 07 

. 105 1»207 1,814 340 

. 4 208 1,281 746 93 

. 7 100 701 621 112 

. 3 170 888 693 44 

4 334 1,715 4,207 3,317 1,201 

7 601 3,40i 3,000 2,004 1,180 

30 003 2,880 7,420 6,102 1,880 

3 260 1,701 4,460 3,091 1,724 

14 107 076 2,234 1,010 820 

20 30 382 1,611 933 292 

4 6 67 630 337 163 

17 62 333 982 342 223 

13 27 320 1,670 1,068 357 

13 56 141 1,250 692 234 

4S1 203 1,603 3,619 607 78 

484 306 1,165 2,949 602 79 

603 443 1,965 2,630 46(J 44 

684 242 1,168 2,804 716 103 

248 262 865 665 20 26 

396,220 1,400 3,851 1,97C 240 

2 3S8 657 1,443 727 60 

44 734 1,010 2,790 1,120 107 

4 403 533 1,767 1,222 101 

1 177 260 974 291 23 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Gears 

Cars 

Cars 

69 

27 

25 

18 

4 


1 ,589 

123 

91 

61 

17 

4 


3,861 

66 

45 

37 

10 

4 

1 

2,494 

88 

80 

63 

0 

6 

. 

1,837 

1,697 

2,005 

2,a39 

1,711 

1,016 

299 

20,434 

1,576 

l,f)H6 

1, 536 

1,001 

577 

117 

16,631 

2,306 

2,029 

3,044 

1,833 

1,026 

329 

29,499 

2,429 

2,631 

1,896 

1,434 

903 

265 

21,679 

303 

288 

143 

19 

9 

3 

4,033 

240 

162 

74 

21 

33, 


1,706 

216 

176 

102 

31 

12 


2,486 

525 

601 

328 

63 

13, 

. 

4,985 

75 

70 

45 

68 

39 

22 

6,832 

69 

63 

67 

42 

106 

20 

5,867 

41 

37 

47! 

66 

17 

1 

6, 661 

79 

96 

Ill 

87 

20 


6,149 

80 

142 

193 

90 

28 

7 

9,266 

36 

37 

37 

40 

16 

1 

3,443 

42 

61 

40 

33 

22 

6 

0,008 

46 

91 

78 

64 

31 

a 

4,323 


1 Crop movement season extends from Juno 1 of one year through June of the following year, 
a Preliminary. 

84771®- 
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Table 123.— ApjAea: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, i9S3-19S7 —Contd, 


State and year 


Crop movement season 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

785 

2,002 

653 

110 

01 

02 

62 

Cl 

102 

71 

4.0.''-0 

606 

1, 59C 

2.57 

105 

92 

70 

57 

37 

4S 

f 

2,9.39 

745 

1,488 

31.5 

.50 

50 

61 

9( 

53 

?J 

6 

3, Or45 

400 

1,006 

175 

70 

64 

111 

6t 

42 

20 

8 

2,015 

305 

245 

S 

6 








286 

239 

14 

3 

7 

11 

3 

1 

1 


1..590 

107 

257 

4C 

13 

21 

8 

1 




1,384 

259 

302 

18 

9 

23 

32 

9 

1 



1,896 

306 

; 479 

86 

16 

30 

47 

41 




2^099 

179 

234 

5 

8 







304 

876 

450 

100 

111 

35 

35 

6 

1 


2,181 

203 

561 

151 

51 

52 

29 

2 




1, 239 

222 

630 

233 

40 

20 

33 

19 

7 

5 


f, 333 

375 

947 

604 

150 

79 

92 

30 

11 



2,491 

248 

667 

416 

74 







1,963 

3,892 

1,482 

773 

712 

304 

200 

115 

101 

109 

9,830 

2,336 

6,855 

2,503 

580 

652 

300 

341 

104 

137 

76 

13,080 

2,676 

2,418 

696 

43.5 

350 

215 

236 

87 

46 

10 

7,502 

4,155 

6,573 

3,283 

996 

1,316 

1,026 

673 

320 

175 

189 

18,973 

1, 762 

2,586 

1,072 

626 








1,162 

' 3,446 

1,585 

340 

271 

108 

114 

39 

35 

36 

7,332 

516 

1,762 

721 

220 

127 

106 

69 

58 

34 

10 

3.762 

1, 015 

' 1, 729 

693 

153 

91 

64 

15 

11 

18 

14 

3,85J7 

1,420 

2,827 

1,008 

414 

229 

384 

225 

63 

43 

5 

7,393 

1, 205 

2,918 

1,510 

361 








727 

1,116 

506 

29 

29 

25 

30 

42 

38 

1 

2,763 

934 

1,59.3 

447 

lOi'i 

60 

70 

40 

28 

4 


3,451 

521 

1,353 

294 

76 

35 

84 

86 

3S 

10 


3,191 

343 

812 

306 

70 

67 

31 

25 

14 



1,842 

176 

76 

4 

12 







1,018 

‘ 2,652 

803 

162 

57 

69 

36 

27 

' 18 

----- 

6 

5,279 

777 

,2,687 

702 

170 

78 

73 

67 

15 

4 

1 

4,918 

1,178 

• 1,961 

406 

86 

67 

80 

90 

73 

40 

13 

4, G54 

973 

2,158 

760 

365 

168 

232 

248 

192 

84 

U 

6,685 

955 

1,883 

, 264 

69 








11,438 

28,093 

12,918 

3,425 

3,472 

3.146 

1 3,731 

2,196 

1,391 

553 

75,179 

9,017 

24,490 

a, 195 

3,082 

3,031 

2,597 

2,323 

1,423 

942 

2.30 

02,271 

13,008 

24, S90 

10.324 

3,211 

3,319 

3,817 

3,805! 

2,243 

1,234 

379 

72,607 

11,800 

26,250 

14.330 

4,368 

5,110 

5,423 

3,674 

2,279 

1,29.5 

476 

79,476 

7,240 

14,529 

6^390 

3,202 








200 

2,695 

1,895 

660 

648 

613 

237 

66 

17 

12 

6,93.5 

397 

, 888 

(H)fi 

193 

77 

37 

13 

3 

7 

1 

2,223 

882 

2,967 

1,543 

844 

4ifi 

393 

217 

143 

87 

2 

7,485 

1,182 

1,502 

388 

256 

m 

102 

31 

9 

i 0 


3,677 

577 

4,021 

1,787 

611 








274 

^ 1,150 

579 

289 

118 

^ 197 

95 

12 



2,718 

239 

1,‘^5 

580 

223 

65 

67 

27 

5 



2,404 

429 

1,374 

734 

326 

118 

100 

72 

29 

5 


3,193 

211 

1,405 

737 

274 


74 

37 

9 

4 


2,877 

114 

1,206 

685 

137 

1 124 

1. 






2,486 

13,111 

7,871 

2,708 

1 3,410 

! 3,813 

1,962 

1,074 

818 

in 

37,633 

,3,186 

9,056 

5,627| 

2,066 

^ 1,669 

1,085 

730 

737 

GO) 

268 

25,1,56 

6,179 

11,602 

5,916! 

3,503 

2,029 

3,263 

1,85S 

1, 519 

i,lM 

533 

35,046 

5,686 

U, 763 

5f 86.3 

2,089 

; 2,122 

2,083 

1,381 

1,144 

978 

401 

34,729 

2^409 

9,445i 

6,322 

3,610 








371 

2,241 

2,012 

635 

1 

482 

394 

186 

59 

1 

3 

6,428 

497 

. 2,329 

1,459 

613 

323 

129 

82 

i 41 

1 

1 

6,515 

474 

2,166 

992 

344 

213 

170 

159 

103 

40 


4,702 

769 

2,751 

1,49S 

1 684 

307 

248 

80 

53 

12 


6,422 

174 

1,299 

849 

253 








1,277 

; 1,431 

771 

219 

122 

77 

123 

55 

65 

30 

6,606 

- 943 

1,185 

695 

186 

120 

lU 

97 

8.5 

59 

9 

4,801 

498 

. 691 

227 

90 

99 

100 

109 

74 

63 

31 

2,631 

961 

991 

343 

149 

79 

73 

138 

102 

59 

11 

5,084 

618 

914 

531 

149 









Eastern—Contd. 
Missouri— 

. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 2. 

1927 2. 

Delaware— 


Cara 

1 

2 

15 

7 


1934. 

1925. 

1926- 
1927 3..., 
Maryland— 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 2__. 

1927 

Virginia— 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1SQ5. 

19^3.._ 

1927 3_, 

West Virginia— 

1923. 

im . 

1925 . 

1926 3. 

1927 a. 

Arkansas— 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1936. 

1926 3. 

19373. 

Other eastern— 

1993. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

ima.. 

1927 3. 

'Total eastern— 


1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 a. 

1927 2. 

Western: 

Idaho— 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

ima.—,, 

19273. 

Coiorado— 
1923.. 

1924 . 

1925 .. 

1926 2. 

15Q7 3. 

Washingtoit— 

1923. 

1934. 

1925 . 

1926 a. 

1927 3. 

Oregon— 

1923 .- 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 3. 

1927 3 . 

Oalifomia— 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 3. 

1927 3. 


33 


20 


Cars 

23' 

21 

7 

m 

2l 644 


Cars 


1,140 
913 
694 

150 

-134 

137 

216 

136 

50 


1^ 


7a 118 


11 

11 

8 

17 

13 

22 

123 

58 

97 

57 


175 

379: 

105 

243 


48 

88 

65 

91 

13 

39 

89 

38 

28 

190 

160 

263 

249 

170 

1k985 

1,601 

2,436 

2,271^ 

'l,602 


91 


190 

113 

697 

129 

234 


171 


66 

23 

108 

62 

15 

19 


34l' 

1, 


8411 


3 Preliminary. 
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Tasblb 12%Apples: Car4ot shipments, hy State of origin, 1923-1927 —Contd. 


Crop movement season 


State and year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept’ 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Western—^Contd. 















Other western— 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars ' 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1Q‘23 



159 

677 

1,255 

626 

125 

46 

43 

36 

17 

3 


2, 786 




81 

362 

713 

169 

30 

9 

8 

5 

3 



i,3iM 



2 

142 

483 

1,251 

360 

54 

29 

12 

8 

3 

1 


2 ', 3^5 

m2fi2 



94 

413 

776 

188 

55 

31 

18 

G 


1 


1, 582 

1097 3 



86 

230 

621 

148 

19 







Total western— 















1923.. 

61 

1,375 

1,383 

5,2511 

21,783 

13,663 

4,636 

4,826 

6,067 

2,639 

1,273 

90-4 

151 

63,005 

1924. 

30 

761 

961 

6,624 

15,376 

9,036 

3,317 

2, 2r'3 

1,427 

954 

,872 

073 

279 

41, 573 

1925. 

f>4 

459 

768 

7,945 

20,051 

9,772 

4,161 

2,934 

3,038 

2,423 

1,871 

1,260 

666 

56,302 

im *. 

95 

1,569 

1,363 

9,222 

19,18S 

9,019 

4,007 

2,859 

2,598 

1,673 

1,317 

1,000 

412 

54,371 

1927 3 , - 

10 

306 

1,050 

4,122 

17,406 

10,222 

3,679 








Total— 










1023. 

163 

3,360 

4, 122 ' 

16,689 

49,876 

26,671 

8,061 

8,298 

8,213 

6,370 

3,400 

2,296 

707 

138,3S4 

1924. 

205 

2,362 

3,126 

14,641 

39,866 

20,231 

6,399 

5,294 

4,024 

3,277 

2,295 

i, 615 

609 

103,844 

1925. 

4S3 

2,895 

4,380 

20,953 

44,943 

20,096 

7,372 

6,2r3 

6,855 

6, 22 s 

4,114 

2,494 

945 

127,909 

1926 3. 

200 

3,840 

3,388 

21,022 

45,438 

23,349 

8,375 

7,969 

8,020 

5,347 

3, 51)0 

2,355 

8SS 

133, 847 

1927 3 , 

253 

1,808 

3, 541 

11,368; 

31,935 

16,612 

5,881 


















BureHu of Agricultural Economics, Compilefl from daily anil monthly reports received hy the bureau 
from ofllcials and local agents of eoramoa carriers throughout the country, Shipiucuts as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


s Preliminary. 

Table 124. —Apjiies: Cold-storage holdings. United States, 1915-1927 

BAREELS 1 


Year 

fgm 







Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 


1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

IQIfUlQSp , 

2,890 

3,604 

2,203 
2.817 

1,606 

2,012 

965 

434 

127 


2,925 
8. 712 

3, 507 

1921-1025. 

1,173 

686 

204 

811 

4,199 

1915. 

2,929 

3, 743 
2,680 
2,754 
2,682 

2,438 
3,324 

1,710 

896 

209 

61 


3,093 
2, KIO 

4,213 
3,106 
3,105 

1916... 

2,543 
1,560 
1,576 
962 

1,501 

709 

218 


1917. 

% 121 

1,044 
978 

A13 

183 


2,558 
2,915 
3,108 

1918. 

2' 226 

356 

101 


3,289 
3,320 

1919. 

1,704 

2,092 

487 

198 

68 

824 

1920.. 

2,693 

1,385 

705 

274 

64 

452 

3,516 

4, 570 

1931. 

3,960 

3,016 

2,020 

1,027 

449 

170 

670 

1,822 

1,979 

19^. 

1,742 

3,708 

1,424 
2,839 

990 

661 

248 

74 

1,219 

4,133 

4,319 

1923.. 

2,013 

1,199 

578 

150 

864 

4,619 

5,477 

1924-..,. 

4,962 

3,993 

3,03* 

1,925 

1,113 

451 

m 

,3,561 

4,167 

1925-.. 

3,643 

2,811 

2,006 

1,151 

543 

175 

1,058 

4,484 

6,051 

1926.—,. 

4, 556 

3, 714 

2,667 

1,531 

727 

262 

601 

3,933 

6,458 

1927-... 

4, 901 

3,857 

2,682 

B03C1 

1,003 

28 

828 

205 

690 

2,907 

3,367 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

im 

1,000 


tm 

Average: 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

1916-1020. 

6, 349 
9,986 

4,644 
8, 272 

3,254 
6,170 


»23 

2.59 


2,808 
6, 400 

6,570 

11,076 

1921-1025. 


ilHSI 

■Hi 

1915. 

3,210 
4,356 
5,534 
5,137 

"^ 441 " 

2,738 
3,790 
A 192 
4,205 

^323 

2,096 

2,646 

3,764 

2,431 

1,341 

1,268 

525 

709 

142 


1,789 

3,086 
8,077 
4,483 
4,945 

1916.. 

258 


2 ; 190 
2,216 
2,513 
4,244 

1917. 

ijSM 

2,416 

i,410 

796 

246 


1918.. 

966 

172 


1919. 

645 

170 


7,793 

1920. 

8, 508 

7, 296 

5,331 

2,982 

1,698 

447 

277 

2,878 

6,051 

1921. 

7,'260 
11,061 

6,266 

8,667 

4,890 

0,282 

3,5*8 

4,107 

2,009 

2,088 

826 

667 

6,464 
4,164 

11,281 
7,271 

1922. 

721 


1923. 

8,319 

7,612 

6,693 

3,345 

1,475 

380 

789 

6,886 

13,866 

1924. 


11,550 

8,821 

6,8;i7 

2,901 

949 

m 

6.620 

9,917 

1925. 

9,089 

7,264 

5,266 

3,412 

1,801 

674 

1,091 


13,041 

1926.-. 

n, 868 

10,009 

7,898 

5,350 

2,892 

1,104 

1,809 

9,523 

15,083 

i927. 

13,305 

10,435 

7,298 

4,613 

2,312 

717 


9,074 

18,423 


1 All apples, except those packed in western-style boxes, are tabulated in terms of barrels, on the basis of 
3 bushels to the barrel; since Oct. 1,1»23, apples packed in bushel baskets arc also included in this tabulation, 
Three bo.xes are considered the equivalent of 1 barrel. 
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Table 124.— Apples: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1915^1927 —Contd- 

TOTAL, IN BUSHELS 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Average: 

1916-1920. 

1921-1925. 

1916. 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1,000 
bushels 
14,020 
20,799 

1,000 
bushels 
11,524 
in, 722 

1,000 

bushels 

8,069 

12,206 

■ 



1,000 

hishels 

3, 2m 

1,000 

biLSheh 

11,584 

17,595 

1,000 
bushels 
10,091 
23,071 

12,879 
14,439 
12,396 
13,797 
12,882 
16, 587 
19,158 
16,287 
19,443 
29,088 
20,019 
25,636 
28,068 

10,756 

12, 708 
10,155 
11,871 

9,316 

13, 572 
16,315 
12,939 
16,128 
23,529 
15,699 
21,163 
22,005 

7,473 
9,726 
7,326 
i 8,490 
5,316 
9,486 
10,950 
: 9,270 
11,631 
17,895 
11,283 
15,900 
15,342 

4,029 
6,952 
4,635 
5,349 
2,868 
6,097 
6,630 
6,790 

6.942 
11, 613 

6,864 

9.942 
9,423 

1,422 

3,105 

2,424 

2,034 

1,140 
2,418 
3,357 
2,832 
3, 210 
6,240 
3,429 

5,073 
4,794 

1 

2,913 

1,632 
2,376 
4, 356 
2,781 
2,460 
4,266 
3,612 
3,114 

11,067 
9,780 
9,888 
11,256 
13,569 
13,426 
10,929 
16,563 
20,742 
17,274 
22,467 

1 21,321 

1 17,976 

10, aS 

13,470 
14,007 
14,784 
17,769 
20,361 
17,217 
20,229 
30,297 
22,419 
28,194 
31,458 
23,493 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 


Table 125.— Apples:^ International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 1923-1926 


Tear ended Dee. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1923 

1924 

! 

1926 

1926, 

preliminary 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

PHINCIPAI, EXPORTING 









I 


COUNTRIES 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


\ barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

barrels 

United States. 

0 

3,290 

44 

2,959 

32 

’4,120 

28 

3,3-18 

18 

5, 390 

Canada...-. 

280 

1,286 

185 

1,609 

177 

1,524 

153 

1,337 

' 182 

1, 193 

France » . 

89 

2,380 

1 180 

434 

1 63 

1,809 

87 

1 1,422 

107 

705 

Netherlands. 

35 

311 

107 

251 

121 

353 

61 

'726 

203 

194 

Belgium.-. 

264 

312 

41 

263 

104 

328 

100 

433 

GO 

366 

Italy. 

18 

220 

(<) 

153 

0 ) 

333 

(0 

379 


625 

Rumania. 

2 

(0 

W 

13 

(0 

HO 

(*) 

301 

(*j) 

» 78 

New Zealand. 

8 17 

35 

6 

41 

13 

68 

13 

59 

^201 

1 10 

Australia... 

26 

380 


6 662 


M55 


0608 

(0 

•TOl 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 





COUNTRIES 











United Kingdom.. 

2,502 


4,827 


5,250 


4,385 


6,113 


Germany. 

4,818 

31 

505 

14 

3,767 

26 

2,800 

23 

2,774 

5 

Sweden... 

44 

1 

154 

1 

216 

(<) 

179 

(0 

201 


Denmark. 

30 

1 

131 

(*) 

132 

h) 

131 

(0 

207 

(4) 

Irish Free State. 





147 


1C53 


175 


gsypt K. . 

(2) 

(®) 

162 

1 

162 

1 

112 

(0 

119 

(4) 

Norway ^ . 

74 

(0 

117 

(<) 

63 

(0 

56 


63 


Finland. 

64 


49 

51 

47 


54 


Cuba. 

13 


30 


29 


30 


30 


Bra?il... 

27 


17 


36 


47 



Poland.. 





60 


28 

14 

] I 

o 








o 

Total 20 countries. 

8,364 

8,217 

6,556 

6,401 

10,413 

9,159 

8,470 

8,710 1 

10,508 

9,470 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources. 


1 Foreign weights are converted to barrels on the basis of 144 pounds per barreL 
s Not separately stated, 

3 Includes pears. 

< Less than 500 barrels. 

»9 months. 

^ Year ended June 30. 

7 Includes pears prior to January, 1925* 
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Table 126. — Apvles: Estimated price per bushel, received by producers, United 

States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

Weight- 

June 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cis, 

Cts, 

Cts, 

as. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

lOltMOlS. 

114. 2 

85.0 

72.4 

70.0 

72. 5 

80.1 

90.6 

98.3 

104.7 

109.9 

119.0 

127.2 

81.1 

1911-1020. 

150. 3 

127.3 

105. 7 

99.8 

105. 8 

113.3 

126.1 

120.9 

134.0 

142.2 

150.7 

165.1 

113.6 

1921-1925. 

185.2 

162. 7 

127. 8 

319.2 

128.0 

13.5.8 

142.5 

145.5 

154.2 

155.1 

156.4 

176,8 

334.2 

1910. 

112.0 

76.9 

73.8 

73.0 

77.4 

89.3 

100.2 

115.7 

118.6 

124.7 

138.8 

139.6 

88.1 

1911.... 

185 4 

918 

73.0 

70.2 

65.8 

73.1 

86.1 

92.7 

98.8 

103.5 

114.9 

128.8 

76.6 

1912.-. 

108 0 

82.5 

67.5 

62.2 

Cl. 3 

63.5 

72.6 

74.3 

78.4 

82.4 

85.0 

94.0 

66.8 

1913. 

101 2 

86. 0 

75.2 

70.5 

85.6 

94.4 

103,6 

110.6 

123.0 

12S.9 

137.1 

340.4 

93.0 

1914.-. 

135. 0 

91.2 

68.6 

61.6 

66.0 

57.3 

66.6 

69.3 

73.1 

73.4 

80.1 

90.6 

62.7 

1915. 

90.3 

78.4 

61. 8 

58.0 

66.1 

72.4 

77.0 

86.1 

90.5 

91.2 

94.8 

97.6 

71.0 

1910.- 

3019 

86.6 

80.7 

75.6 

82.5 

92.0 

103.4 

104.3 

114.4 

120.9 

137.1 

142.9 

90.7 

1917. 

140. 6 

125.1 

100,6 

98.6 

105.1 

310.8 

127.4 

132.9 

138.5 

142.6 

143.9 

155.8 

113.6 

191S. 

144.6 

125.7 

1115 

118.9 

129.4 

138.9 

150.9 

148.9 

159.8 

190.1 

203.6 

220.8 

137.5 

1919. 

223.4 

187.6 

161,4 

153.2 

175. 0 

181.9 

213.9 

215.9 

229.2 

236.7 

253.5 

285.8 

186 1 

1920. 

219.1 

196.7 

152.1 

1318 

325.9 

130.7 

143.2 

130.8 

132.8 

134. 7 

142.2 

162.3 

133.8 

1921. 

173.9 

165. 3 

105.1 

171.4 

196. 4 

215.7 

224.5 

183.5 

206.7 

206.2 

194.5 

241.4 

195.2 

1922. 

202. 7 

181, 7 

100.4 

91 3 

93.4 

101.5 

108.6 

131.5 

142.3 

144.9 

156.5 

178.7 

109.4 

1923. 

188.6 

166.7 

121.4 

108.0 

114.0 

114.6 

111.0 

121.3 

125.0 

129.1 

129.4 

131.3 

117.4 

1924. 

159.3 

141.3 

121, 6 

109.8 

115.9 

119.5 

128.2 

114 9 

150. 7 

155. 4 

15S. 4 

179.2 

122.1 

1925. 

201.4 

158.7 

130. 7 

112.5 

120. 5 

127.7 

137.4 

146.3 

146.3 

139.8 

143 2 

148.2 

127.0 

1920.. 

108. 7 

133.8 

103. 8 

88.4 

80.2 

81.6 

87.7 

97.3 

98.8 

100.0 

103. S 

113.6 

88.3 

1927 

14U. 0 

1414 

135.8 

130.7 

134. 7 

141.8 

152.4 






















Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Based upon returns ffom special price reporters. 


Table 127. — Apples: Average L c. 1. price to jobbers, 1921-1927 ^ 
BARBELS 2 


Market, variety, and year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

New York: 

Baldwin— 

1921. 

Dollars 

3 0.61 

Dollars 
7.15 

Dollars 

7.65 

4.24 

4.33 

5.31 

4.79 
2.83 

6.93 

0.40 
4.42 
6.97 
6.26 
6.12 
3.18 

7.80 

8.51 

7.93 
7.11 
8.86 

3.93 
3.47 

Dollars 

7.89 

4.67 

4.23 

Dollars 
7,48 
4. 60 
4.17 
0.52 
3.95 
3.02 

Dollars 
7.61 

4.78 
4.04 
0.89 
3.80 
3.49 

Dollars 
7.08 
5.23 
3,08 
6.27 
3.43 
3.22 

Dollars 
7.84 
6.63 
3.45 
6.73 
3.02 
3.27 

Dollars 

1922. 

6.94 

3,77 

1923. 



1924. 



1025. 


4.69 

4.62 

2.96 

6.31 

9.33 
4.47 
5.07 
6.38 
6.00 
3.49 
8,00 

8.26 

7.86 : 
9.24 

4.22 

3.81 

6.22 

6.34 

2.86 
6.13 

7.82 
4.73 
4,26 
6.16 
4.61 
3.37 
6.86 

4.18 

4,00 

1920. 


1927. 



Bhode Island Greening— 
1921. 

7.48 
3. 74 

9,30 
3.99 
6.73 
6.10 
4.92 
2.80 
6.48 

7.<V1 

7.35 

6.76 

7.72 

3.94 

3.33 

10.05 

4.29 
4.91 

6.29 
4.80 
3.65 

10.77 
4.03 
4.49 
0. 60 
4.65 
3.94 




1022. 

5,26 

4.47 

7,11 

4.4L 

3.74 

6.43 


1923. 


1924.. 

4. 04 

4. 50 
2.80 

7.72 

6.69 

4.27 


1925. 

1920. 



1027. 


McIntosh— 

1924. 


0.94 

8.14 

7.37 

11.08 

7.67 

8 8.76 

12,91 
7.80 
8a41 



1925. 

7.00 

5.51 

7.31 



1920. 



1927... 



York Iiniwrial— 

1922. 

4.36 ; 
3.61 
5.77 
5.22 
2.82 

6.57 

3.78 

6.61 

6.62 

2.99 




1923.. 


4.42 

6.82 



1924. 




1925. 


4.31 

4.89 

2.62 

6.73 

4.08 

4.26 

6.84 

4.78 

3.32 

6.68 



1920... 





1927. 


3 6,32 

7.12 

3.02 




Chicago: 

Baldwin— 

1921. 


7,47 i 
4.77 ! 
i 4.66 
6.44 
4.63 j 
3.82 i 

8.01 

5,06 

4.50 

6.73 

4.53 

3.99 

8.13 i 
6.48 
4.46 
6.86 
3.94 1 
3.87 ! 

8.37 
A 81 
4.08 
6.61 
3.94 
3.80 


1922. 


6,49 

1923. 


1924. 




1925. 



i04 

3.69 

1926. 



1927. 




1 Commodity reports began Sept. 7, 1921; Sept. 1, 1922, 1923, 1925; Sept. 2,1924; July 14, 1926; Aug. 29, 
1927. Last commodity report of season May 1, 1922; May 12, 1923; June 8, 1924; Apr. 15, 1926; May 29, 
1926; May 28, 1027. » 

a Quotations on 23'^-incli stock unless otherwise stated, 
a Less than 10 (luotations. 

< Quotations on 2^-inch stock. 
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Tabx.e 127*— A'p^Us: Average 1. c. I, price to jobbers, 19M-1927 —Continued 

BARBELS—Continued 


'Market, variety, and year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Chicago—Continued. 

Ben Davis— 

1923. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

3.12 

Dollars 
6 3.19 

Dollars 
8 4 OJ 

Dollars 

8 4. 30 
2. 95 
5. 75 
3.17 
3.14 j 

Dollars 

3 4. 62 

1923. 





1924. 




4 09 

4 43 

5.24 

3 3.29 
3.35 

10.78 
5.05 
5.31 
7.17 
5.09 
4.62 

5.46 

3.25 
3.16 

3 10.60 
6. 52 ' 

5.25 
7.22 
4 75 
4 68 


1925-.. 




3. 12 
3.26 

1926.. 






Rhode Island Greening—i 
1921. 

8.35 

a 11 

4.17 

3 4.70 
6.02 1 
4.79 
3.88 
7.37 

8.86 

5.34 

5.75 

7.63 

8.75 
448 

5.20 
6.68 

5.21 
3.82 
a 76 

8.57 

5.66 

5.76 
7.65 

6.24 

4.25 
a53 

4 48 
5.17 
6.37 
5.46 
3.74 

9.22 

5.16 
5.28 
6.90 
5.05 

4.16 
9.64 

8.07 
5. 52 
5.27 
7.99 

10.63 
4 75 
i 6. 12 
6.92 
5.26 
4 31 

1922. 

6. 88 
4 77 
7. 30 
5. 38 

3 4 66 


1923^ . 



1924-.. 



1925... 


6. 25 

1928.. 


1927. 



Jonathan— 

1921. 







1922. 

4.16 
6.19 
6.72 1 

6.08 j 

3 5.38 

5.25 
8.00 
6.13 

5.26 

8 5.35 
5.63 
a 75 

8 5.87 



1923--. 



1924 . 




1925. 


5.25 



1026.’ 

4. 41 
7.63 

3.88 

4.70 

8.78 

6.33 

5.45 



1927.1 

7.83 




King (Tompkins)— 1 

1922. 

5.10 

5.25 

8 4 30 

6. 74 
5.11 
3.76 

9.3S 

5.07 

5. 95 

7. 33 

5. 55 

3 5.33 



1923. 




1924-.. 



6.35 
5.26 
3.65 

7.37 

6.62 

5.75 

6.82 
5.08 

5.94 
9.98 

6.25 
i 6,25 

3.85 

7.83 

5.44 

5. 75 

6.85 

6.76 



1925. 





1926. 



i 3.66 

9.89 
6.14 

5.66 
a 39 

5. 25 



Northern Spy— 

1921. 





1922. 


3.60 

4 37 
5.59 
7.89 



1923. 


5.40 
8. 25 

5. 2(} 

6. 30 

1924. 



1925. 



6.74 

1926. 



5.50 
9.35 


1927. 

















BOXES« 


New York: 

Rome B«auty-»- 

1921. 


2.99 

2.51 

2.59 

1.68 

1.74 

2.65 

7 2.65 

8 71.69 

2.68 

7 2.10 
1.68 
2.85 

7 2.24 

2.91 

1. 74 

8 1.62 

7 3.26 
2,22 

81.62 



1922. 


7^ 28 


1923 7. 





1924 7. 


2.46 


. 


1925... 


8 2.13 

7 2.05 



1926. 





Winesap— 

1921. 






8.41 

2.27 

2.10 

3,51 

72.31' 

3.30 
2.80 
2.12 

7 3.80 

7 2.23 
2.47 

4 07 

7 4 06 
3.2S 
4 22 
4.04 
3. 3,3 


1922. 




8 72.22 

7 2.68 
2.15 

7 3.46 

7 2.66 

7^45 

7 2.04 

7 3.41 

7 2.88 

3. 27 
2.21 

1023. 




1924®. 





1925. 




8 72.49 

8 2. 46 
2. 71 

1926 7. 




Chicago: 

Delicious— 

1921. 



3,72 
2.66 
2.81 
4 00 

3.46 
2.74 { 
2.99 1 
422 
3.41 
2.99 : 
435 

2.68 : 
2.09 
2.05 
3.10 
2.83 
2.20 

3.77 

7 2.76 
3.00 1 
425 1 
3,55 
3.24 

3.97 

2.97 
3.16 i 
3.88 
3,52 
3.03 

3.86 

7 3.50 
3.26 
3.84 
3.97 
3.20 

1922. 



1923. 


3. 48 

4. 38 
3 71 

1924. 


1925 7. 


1926 7. 




1927. 


7 3.86 

2.62 

2.39 

2,10 

2.87 

7 3.88 

2.51 

2.00 

1.99 

2.99 

Jonathan— 

1921... 


2.61 

7 2.14 
2.05 
3.22 
2,86 
2,75 

3. 06 
2,13 
2, 37 

3.24 



1922.-. 




1923 ... 

1924 .-. 

3.11 

8.09 

2.41 



1925-.. 

2. 54 
2.74 

2.40 



1926. 






1927... 


7 2,79 

7 3.U 





»Less thm 10 quotations* 

* Quotations ou stock, 

5 Quoted, as XTnited States No. 1 grade. 

® Quotations on medium-large stock unless otherwise stated* 
f Quotations include very large stock. 
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Table X27.— Apples: Average 1. c, l.price to jobbers, 19$1~19S7 —Continued 

BOXES—Continued 


Market, variety, and year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Chicago—Continued, 

Itome Beauty— 

X921 .. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2.73 

2.01 

2.21 

8 2.88 

Dollars 

2.61 

2.23 

Dollars 
2.91 
’ 2. IG 

1.90 
3.42 
2.62 
2.32 

Dollars 

2.9S 

2.10 
1.S3 

3.30 

2.30 

2.35 

Dollars 
3.00 
2.30 

1.75 
3.17 
2.22 
2.65 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1992 . 



2. 47 
1.80 

3. 79 
2.30 
2.66 


1923 . 


2.33 

2.00 

1021 . 


2.95 

2.53 

1.91 
3.23 

1925 ^ . 



2,38 
2.71 

192G7 . 




1927 . 


’3.(12 

’3.19 

Winesap— 

]931 . 




3.16 
2.33 
2.25 
3.75 
2.39 
’2.72 

3.05 
2.49 
2.19 
3.59 
2.38 
2. 75 


1022 ... 





2.27 

2.27 
2.23 
3.68 
2.49 
’2.62 

2.67 

2.27 

1923. 





1924. 




3.30 

3.30 
2 .77 

1925 7,. 




2.38 

2.88 

1^26. 












Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from daily market reports from bureau representatives 
at these markets. Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condi¬ 
tion; they GU'e simple averages of daily range of selling prices. 

3 Less than 10 quotations. ^ Quotations include vory large stock. 


Table 128.— Apples: Average 1. c. 1. price per barrel to jobbers at New York, 

tm^mr » 


Season beginning 
September 

Sep¬ 

tember 

Octo¬ 

ber 

No- 

vember 

De¬ 

cember 

Janu¬ 

ary 

Febru¬ 

ary 

j March 

! 

April 

j May 

Average: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

’ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1909-1913... 

3,14 

3.49 

3.35 

3.51 

3.61 

3.66 

3.77 

4 30 

443 

1914-1920.... 

4.07 

4 58 

4.89 

4 91 

4.88 

5.33 

6.72 

5.98 

6.67 

1921-1925... 

5,22 

1 6.78 

6.77 

5.87 

6.15 

6.36 

6.20 

6.38 


1909. 

3.72 

4.22 

'*^3.81 

3.69 

3.82 

” 3.21 

3.28 

3.48 

3.71 

1910..... 

3.50 

3.65 

3.75 

4 14 

4 12 

4 50 

476 

5.35 

5.31 

19U. 

2.55 

3.06 

: 2.71 

3.12 

2.84 

2.96 

3.39 

4.20 

400 

1912. 

2.66 

3.06 

2.75 

2.62 

2.71 i 

2.78 

2.70 

3.12 

400 

1913. 

3.29 

3.44 

3.76 

400 

4 06 

4 79 

4.75 

5.34 

6.14 

19U. 

2,38 

2.23 

2.78 

3.12 

2.80 

2.91 

2.84 

3.56 

3.65 

1915. 

2.38 

2.95 

3.12 

3.06 

3.06 

3.19 

3.33 

3.12 

2.96 

1916... 

3,30 

3.38 

418 

460 

5.00 

5.38 ^ 

6.91 

6.53 

5.28 

1917.... 

4.08 

4.44 

4 94 

5.10 

6.00 

488 

492 

6,75 

6.75 

1918... 

5.38 

6.03 

6.98 

6.31 

0.50 

7.88 

9.56 

10.00 

10.80 

mo... 

C. 12 

7.81 

7.55 

7.60 

7.00 

8.06 

7.50 

7.08 

9.25 

m... 

4, SO 

5.23 

6.66 

471 

41i0 

6.01 

6,01 

6.79 

8.03 

1921. 

8.09 

7.72 

7,18 

7.82 

8.23 

8.62 

7.64 

7.44 


1922-„,..... 

3.53 

4.63 

4.94 

467 

5.08 

5.09 

5.37 

6 ,^ 

6.76 

3923. 

6,16 

4.80 

4 58 

471 

4 46 

4 59 

450 

482 

429 

1924. 

4,53 

5.821 

0 .51 

6.21 

7,16 

7,84 

7.82 

7.80 


1925.. 

4.79 

5.93 

5.63 

5.03 

5.81 

5.66 

6.09 

6,82 

6.02 

192«i. 

3.54 

4 .HS 

3.96 

446 

4 50 

4.51 

447 

417 

5.20 

1927,.. 

5,82 

6.84 

7.64 

7,61 











1 

. 1 





Bureau of Agriisulinrnl ICoouomics. September, 1000, to May, lOSJO, compiled from the American AgrL 
ciilturist, average of wcekiy range; subsequently compiled from daily market roiiurts from bureau repre¬ 
sentative at New York; simple average of dally range of selling prices. Since ail varieties are Incluaed, 
Uiesd figures oau be taken only as an index of the changes in the level of apple prices. 

J The average price for season 1021-22 is 8 per cent higher than the average pf American Agriculturist 
prices for that season; 8 per oent lower, and for ^23-24,4 par cent higher, ?rioe quotations in the 
American Agricuitarist were discontinued May, W* 
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Table 129. — Baldwin apples: Average price per barrel, Boston, 1878-1927 
FROM BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REPORTS i 



FROM BUREATJ OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS » 



Bureau of Agrieultural Economics. 


1 Average of weekly quotations of price actually paid by wholesale dealers on days quoted. 

2 Average of 1. c. 1, price for United States No. 1, one day weekly, as reported by bureau representative 
in the market. 
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Table 130 .—Citrm fruit productionj hy States, 1889, 1899, 1909, 1919-1927^ 

ORANGES a 


State 

1889 3 

1899 3 

1909 3 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 < 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

California__ 

1, 2^.3 

5, 882 

14,440 

15,265 

21,2i)6 

12,640 

20,106 

24,137 

18,100 

24,200 

28,167 

22,540 

T^ionrin. 5 

3,147 

273 

4, SSS 




10,200 

12,900 

11,000 

9,100 

10 700 

10,000 

Arizona. 


11 

33 

80 

60 

80 

81 

86 

60 

86 

’ 75 

Alai lama. 


(«) 

1 

41 

165 

165 

350 

4,50 

1 

200 

150 


Louisiana.j 


1 

152 

37 

42 

50 

60 

75 

75 

100 

150 

200 

Mississippi-.- - 



5 

31 

25 

30 

45 

65 

0 

27 

42 


Texas _ 



11 

9 



4 

0 

12 

10 

20 

30 













GRAPEFRUIT 


California. 

Florida 3. 

Mississippi. 

Arizona. 

Louisiana. 

20 

18 

12 

1 

123 

1,062 

1 

1 

2 

(«) 

263 

(«) 

29 

C) 

3 

304 

1 

34 

360 

1 

35 

394 

7,000 

1 

44 

363 

8,400 

1 

05 

387 
8, COO 
0 
67 

600 

7,300 

90 

650 

7,800 

1 

75 

720 
6,300 

Texas.. 





35 

65 

211 

200 

340 

490 







LEMONS 


California-.. 
Florida. 

306 

253 

874 

2 

CO 

2,756 
12 
1 

3,499 4,955 
321. 

4,050 

3,400 

6,732 

5,125 

7,136 

7, 712 

6,400 

Anzona. 

21. 










1 

i 








Bureau of Agricultural Ecouomics, 

1 The figures in this table of production include fruit consumed on farms, sold locally, and used for manu¬ 
facturing purposes, as well as that shipped. The figures do not include fruit which ripened on the trees 
but which was destroyed by freezing or storms prior to picking. For California the figures relate to the 
crop produced from the bloom of the year shown, fruiting through the winter and through the spring and 
sumnior of the following year, being picked from Nov. 1 of the year shown to Oct. 31 of the following year. 
Fruit not picked imtil after the latter date is included with the crop of the following year.For all States 
except C^alifornio. the estimates include all fruit picked after about Sept. 1 of the year shown. 

'-i Including tangerines. 

3 Data from census i eports. 

As estlTjioied fiom prosi)Ccts on Dec. 1. 

6 From if-’osp^-'cts on Dec. 1, commercial shipments of Florida citrus from tho 1027 crop wore estimated at 
9,200,000 hoNt'S i)f urmiiavs, and 5,300,000 boxes of grapefruit, compared with 9,600,000 boxes of oranges and 
7,(X)0,000 boxes of grapefruit shipped from tho 1926 crop. 

0 Less than 500 boxes. 


Table 131 .—Citrus fruits: Car-lot shipments, hy State of origin, 19^0-19^6 

ORANGES t 


Orop-movement season * 


bt,at,e 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 8 

Cidifurnla.,.... 

Cars 

46,844 

20,859 

87 

Cars 

28,376 

<15,718 

145 

Cars 

4H, 346 
23,006 
476 

Cars 

44,905 
33,418 
600 

Cars 

84,439 

25,091 

2 

Cars 

47,017 
19,625 
338 

Cars 

63,347 

22,592 

170 

Florida___ 

Alabama.... 

Mississippi^..... 

9 

13 

8 

4 

Louisiana... 



3 

2 

1 

1 

Texas___..._ 

1 



3 

3 

6 

9 

Arizona... 

49 

78 

71 

94 

45 

96 

73 




Total_..._.....__ 

67,839 

<44,317 

71,908 1 

79,086 

69,582 

67,091 

76,205 



1 Includes tangerines. , ^ , 

a Ch-op movement season extends as follows: Orange.s.—From Sept. 1 of one year through August of the 
following year, except in California, where the season extends from Nov, 1 through October of the following 
year. Grapefruit,—'From Sept. 1 of one year through August of the following year. Lemons.—From Nov. 
1 of one year through October of the following year. Mixed citrus.—From Sept. J of one year through Au¬ 
gust of ti»o following year, except in Oaliforma, where the season extends from Nov. 1 throu^ October of 
the follow ing year. 

® r^rehmhiary. ' 

* Includes one car in August, 1921. 
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Table ISL —Citrus fruits: Car-lot shipmeMs, hy State of origin^ 

Continued 

GRAPEFRUIT 


Crop-movement season 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1 

1024 1 

1025 

1926 

Florida-...,... 

Cars 

11,115 

' ■ '! 

Cars 1 
12,043 

8 

503 

62 

Cars 

10,969 
48 
507 
103 

Cars 

19,614 

90 

400 

155 

Cars 

20,0S7 
521 
449 
159 

Cars 

14, 200 
298 
54C 
218 

Cats 

17,272 
747 
691 
210 

Texas__^,..,.. 

C<^fomia___' 

451 

48 

Arizona,,,____ 

Total. 

11,614 

1 13,316 

17,627 

1 20,337 

21,210 

15,331 

18,820 



LEMONS 


Oalifomia... 

Texas... 

11,836 

9,907 

8,946 

13,388 

1 

2 

11,680 

1 «2 

1 

13,981 1 

13,204 

Arizona.. 



1 

1 


Tot^..... 

11.836 

9,907 

8, 947 

13,301 

11,683 

13, 982 

13,294 


MIXED CITRUS 8 


Florida.... J 



2,631 

1,033 

18 

3 

3,608 
1,461 

1 

4, 220 
1,148 
18 
10 

3,565 
1,005 

5,226 
3,008 
22 
10 

California. 



Texas..1 



Arizona...' 



1 

Total,*.,,,»r.-_ 1 






3,685 

6,070 

6,402 

5,171 

6,800 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly report.s received hv the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipment,s as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to ear-lot basis. 


« Reported in October, 1924. « No reports available before 1922. 

Table 1S2.—iDewons; International trader average 1911-^1913^ armual 19^33-1936 

[Boxes of 74 pounds] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


PJftlNCIPAI. EXPORTING COT7N- 

ItaJy.^.... 

Spain... 


PEINCIIl^AL IMPORTING COUN- 
TjtiEa 


United Xingdom- 
Germany 
United _ 
Belgium 6- 
Cxechoslovajcia- 

Poland. 

Rumania-.--^— ^ 
Netherlands 
Swit«eriand-r^.r- 
Hungary,..^_ 


Total 12 eountries- 


Average, 

1911-1913 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

boxee 

2 


ill, 116 
»1,107 
n,760 
' 763 


123 

94 

0 

1,032 


5,987 


Ex- 

ports 


1,000 

rnzis 

8,147 

101 




66 


3 


8,546 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

mxes 

1 


1,393 

387 

1,702 

920 

237 


158 
126 
X 54 


5,146 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 
boxes 
4,198 
291 


0 

182 

3 


4,685 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

boxes 

I 


XI, 781 
1,201 
634 
1,058 
295 
243 
183 
178 
120 
113 


b, 812 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 

boxes 

5,236 

213 


0^ 


6,703 


1925 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

boxes 

1 


1,895 
1, bin 
1,572 
804 
408 
203 
198 
179 
140 
131 


7,152 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 

boxes 

7,078 

m 


0 

ir>2 

3 


7; 017 


1920, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

boxes 


XI, 942 
1,01.5 
t)99 
1,010 
449 
214 
0 1.57 
187 
HO 
114 


Ex- 

IM;rts 


1,000 

boxes 

7,m 

372 


(■‘X 

200 

4 


10 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Ofl3icial sources. 


1 Includes small quantities of other citrus fruit * Lemons, oranges, citrons, etc. 

a 2-year average. «9 months. 

* 1 ye^omy^^^^ classified. 7 Average for Austria-Hungary, 
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TiBIiB 1S3.— Oranges: International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 1933-1926 

[Boxes of 7S pounds] 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


Average, 

1011-1913 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1925 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1925, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


PRINCIPAL EXPOBTINCf COUN¬ 
TRIES 


Spain. 

Italy. 

United States. 

Palestine.-. 

Union of South Africa,. 

Japan. 

Cuba. 

China. 

Brazil. 


1,000 

holes 


3 

ir3 


uooo 

boxes 
14.830 
3,470 
1,154 


1,000 

boxes 

1 

....... 


C) 


C) 

353 

111 

(0 

2 


(9 


1,000 
boxes 
13,030 
2,299 
2,294 
2 321 
3.59 
370 
259 
230 
400 


1,000 

boxes 


15 


253 


1,000 
bores 
118,958 
3.485 
2, 504 
1,781 
399 
277 
270 
3S4 
448 


1,000 

boxes 


1,000 
boxes 
[20,199 
4,077 
1,981 
1,848 
GOO 
309 
245 
233 
490 


1,000 

boxes 


520 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 


United Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France 5. 

Netherlands. 

Czechoslovakia.- 

Switzerland. 

Norway ^ . 

Sweden. 

Irish Free State.. 

Denmark... 

Hungary.. 

Poland.. 

Egyiit.,.- 


7,6.38 
3,935 
3,198 
631 


372 

208 

106 


10,711 
384 
3,780 
1,2(H 
107 
341 
379 
247 


« 2,110 


no2 


258 


(*) 


Oil 


10,305 
4,425 
4,186 
2,109 
120 
307 
297 
231 
245 
238 
62 
635 


152 

779 


122 

501 


11,100 
6,375 
3,904 
1,717 
460 
437 
306 
320 
244 
229 
220 
177 
315 


Total 22 countries- 


18,431 


[20,075 


[18,179 


19,707 


24,070 


29,501 


26,029 


,30,797 


25,623 


1,000 
boxes 
20,265 
3,835 
2,692 
1,886 
563 
401 
332 
231 


102 

456 


30,846 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Olficial sources. 

1 2-year average. ^ Not separately stated, 

2 6 months. s Includes lemons. 

3 Expressed iu value only. Average for Austria-Hungary. 


Table 134 .—OrapefndL Florida: Average auction price per box at N^v) York: 

1919-mr 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar, 



June 

July 


1919. 

mm . 

mi... 

vm . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926.. 

1926 . 

1927 ... 

Dolls. 

3.72 
6.31 
3.37 
3.75 
2.89 
4.10 
4.93 

i5.2U 

4.72 

DolU. 
3.67 
4,71 
3.52 
3.84 
2.80 
2.99 
3. 95 
4.20 
4.93 

1 

DolU. 

3.20 

3.92 

3.H{> 

4.00 

2.01 

2.89 

io;} 

3.57 

4.09 

DolU. 
3.16 
4.86 
3.47 

3.73 
3.00 
2.94 
4.05 

3.74 

Dolls. 

3.28 

4.30 

3.78 

3.90 

2.80 

3.00 

4.07 

4.01 

DolU. 

3.60 

4,71 

3.91 

3.63 
3.15 
2.90 
4,78 
4,01 

Dolls. 
4.05 
4. 66 
4.40 
3.08 
3.02 
4,04 
5.37 
4.01 

DolU. 

5.02 

4.54 

6.20 

3.-18 

а. 45 
4.50 

б. 07 
3,99 

DolU. 

12.01 
4,21 
6.18 
3.26 
2,72 
t 5.99 
: 4.85 
4.00 

DolU. 

i6.20 

1133 

16.22 

2.90 

3.00 

6.06 
3.89 

Dolts. 

3 3.70 
H. m 

3 4.03 
3.70 
2.98 
3.88 
4.50 
3.94 








[ 



Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from Now York Daily Fruit Reporter. 

Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of “golden’^ grade* 
Indudes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of salesxeported during each month, 

110 sales or less during month, a see footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average* 
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Table 135. — Lemons, California: Average auction 'price per box at Nw York^ 

1919-im 


Season beginning 
October 

' Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May 

June 

July 

1 Aug. 

Sept. 

Aver¬ 

age 


mis. 

Dolls. 

Bolls. 

■ 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

\ Bolls. 

Dolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

1919. 

7. 33 

3.79 

2.46 

2. 25 

6.00 

3.81 

3.76 

3.12 

2.00 

1.87 

3 . 1 s 

2. (U 

3.59 

1920. 

4. 73 

2.78 

3.04 

3.39 

4.11 

3.34 

2.91 

3.82 

8.17 

8.09 

3.72 

; 5.87 

4.64 

1921. 

4.9G 

3. 40 

4.34 

4.79 

4.68 

4.15 

3.84 

4.95 

4.50 

3.45 

4.37 

8.52 

4.38 

1922. 

8. 51 

7.44 ; 

5.61 

5.01 

5.42 

4.20 

4. 79 

6.12 

7.92 

6.07 

7. (iS 

1 7.28 

6.25 

1923. 

4. 40 

3.31 

3.42 

3.01 

3.37 

3.37 

3.61 

3.18 

3.40 

2. SO 

4.80 

I 4.65 1 

3.56 

1924. 

4.90 

6.80 

4.65 

4.45 

4.30 

4.51 

4.76 

5.71 

6. 52 

4.48 

4.50 

8.87 

5.36 

1926. 

6.73 

4.10 1 

4.37 

3.86 

4.10 

6.45 

4.14 

4.79 

3.76 

4.70 

4.17 

3.60 1 

4.51 

1926 . 

1927 .. 

4.46 

8.88 

3.88 
6. 81 

4.08 
6.07 

4.14 

3.43 

3,96 

3.54 

3.92 

4.58 

6.34 

6.44 

8.40 

4.20 













Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 

Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported aver^es of all sales. Includes all sizes 
and grades. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 


Table 136. — Oranges, California navel: Average auction price per box of certain 
brands at New York, 1919-1927 


Season beginning 
December 

Decem¬ 

ber 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Average 

1919. 

Dollars 
5.80 
6.79 
6.46 
5.00 
4.44 
4.71 
4.67 
5.50 
6.16 

Dollars 
15,98 
4.96 
4,64 
4.34 
3.50 
5,32 

15 .08 

6,36 

BoUars 

16.39 

3.56 

14 .81 

4.17 

3.60 

4.98 

4.69 

4.86 

Dollars 
6.13 ’ 
4.20: 
6.51 
3.91 
3.23 

5.76 

4.77 
4.94 

Dollars 

7.10 
4.41 
16.97 
4.60 
4.05 
5.72 
5.74 
6.36 

Dollars 

5.71 

5.01 

1 6.78 
4.61 
3,49 
7.05 
4.98 
5.06 

Dollars 

4.76 

5.71 

Dollars 
»6.70 
4.63 
3 6,07 
4.45 
3 3.67 
5.94 
5.23 
6.15 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

4.67 

14.36 

0.74 

1923. 

1924. 

1925 3. 

1920. 


1927-.-.1. 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 

Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of the following- 
named brands: Paul Neyron, Golden Cross, Glendora Heights, Pinnacle, Earlibest, and Big Tree. In 
eludes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

110 sales or less during month. 

2 See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 

3 In 1925 the season began in November, with an average price of $7.03, 


Table 137.— Oranges, California Valencia: Average auction price per box of certain 
brands at New York, 1919-1927 


Season bogiuning 
Mtiy 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

BoUars 

BoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1 6. OS 

5.56 

6.49 

5.90 

6.91 

6.63 

6.56 

5.24 

4,91 

6.52 

7.05 

7.57 

7.88 

7.91 

9.22 

18.67 

5 . 0 s 

5.76 

6.35 

6.24 

6.23 

0.82 

6,31 


7.86 

8.42 

9.33 

8.95 

9.09 

8.46 

5.04 

15.90 

4.81 

5.65 

4.77 

4.45 

6.66 

6.87 

6.89 


; 4.34 

4.97 

4.67 

5.81 

5.92 

6.64 

6.63 

16.10 

1 7.36 

1 4.74 

8.28 

4.71 

7.41 

6.31 

7.51 

6.32 

8.55 

6.09 

9.58 

6.93 

7.50 


4.41 

5.15 

6.08 

6.70 

7.78 

7.93 

7,90 



Average 


DolXm 

2 6.60 

2 7.60 
6.09 

3 8:13 
f>. 30 

3 6.70 
8.12 
6.80 
6.39 


Bureau of Agrieultural Economics* Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 

Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of the following- 
named brands: Oarmeneita, Shamrock, Bird Rocks, Bowman, Advance, and Premium. Includes all 
sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

110 sales or less during month, 2 Sqq footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 
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Table 138,— Oranges^ Florida: Average auction 'price per hox at New Yorhj 

1919-1927 


Season beginning 
October 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 


DoJU, 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1910. 

13 .10 

2. SO 

3.95 

4.22 

6.43 

C. 63 

9.40 

8.32 



35 .91 

1920. 

1 5.47 

4.05 

3.17 

4.37 

3.94 

4.20 

4.82 

5.56 

14 .88 

13.51 

34 .17 

1921. 

3.00 

4.18 

4.29 

3.95 

4.85 

6.68 

7.15 

8.06 

8.99 

19.79 

34.44 

1922. 

3.09 

3.88 

4.08 

4.53 

4,34 

4.72 

5.07 

5.47 

4.45 

3.90 

4.65 

1923. 

13.11 

3.55 

2.68 

2.84 

3.02 

3.16 

3.51 

3.85 

4.88 

14.81 

3 3.27 

1924. . 


3.03 

3.57 

3.68 

4.43 

5.87 

6.43 

7.76 

8,44 

4.89 

1923. 

7.80 

0.80 

4.00 

4.23 

4.41 

4.95 

5.82 

5.91 

6.54 

17 .45 

6.07 

1920.-. 

3.51 

4.78 ^ 

3.49 

3.87 

4.04 

4.39 

5.21 

4.89 

4.62 

3.18 

4.47 

1927. 

3.31 

(i. 10 

5.81 














Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from New York Daily Fruit Reporter. 

Monthly average obtained by taking simple average of reported averages of all sales of''golden” grade. 
Includes all sizes. Yearly average weighted by number of sales reported during each month. 

110 sales or less during month. ^ See footnotes to figures used in obtaining this average. 
Table 139. — Cranberries: Production and farm valuer United States, 1914-1927 


Year 

Production 

Price per 
barrel re- 
ceivetl )'y 
producers, 
Dec. 1 

Farm value 

Year 

i 

i 

Production 

Price per 
barrel re¬ 
ceived by 
producers, 
Doc.l 

Farm value 

19h. 

1,000 hhls. 
697 
441 
471 
249 
362 
549 
449 

Dollars 

3.97 

6.59 

7.32 

10.24 

10.77 

8.37 

12.28 

1,000 dolls. 
2,766 
2,908 
3,449 
2,550 
3,791 
4,597 

5,514 

1921. 

1,000 hUs. 
384 
560 
652 
582 
569 
744 
495 

Dollars 

16.99 

10.18 

7.15 

9.42 

: 11.20 
7.66 
12.28 

1,000 dolls. 
0,526 
6,702 
4,664 
6,485 
6,370 
5,623 
6,077 

1916. 

1922. 

1916. 

1923. 

1917. 

1924. 

1918. 

1925. 

1919. 

1926. 

1920. 

1927 1 . 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board. Prices 
are based upon returns from special price reporters. 

1 Preliminary, 


Table 140.— Cranberries: Production and December 1 price, by States, 1928-1927 


State 

Production 

Price per barrel received by producers 
Dec* 1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

19271 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

MassachusetUs. 

New Jersey. 

Wisronsiti.. 

Wasliiiigton. 

Mmls 
410,000 
205,000 
37,000 

Barrels 
325,000 
215,000 
42,000 

Barrels 

429,000 

115,000 

25,000 

Barrels 

430,000 

210,000 

80,000 

16,C)00 

7,000 

Barrels 

370,000 

75,000 

24,000 

20,000 

6,000 

Dollars 

0.50 

8.00 

9.70 

Dollars 
9.90 
a 76 
9.20 

Dollars 

11.26 

10,76 

12.32 

Dollars 

7.75 

7.00 

8.00 

7.80 

7.60 

Dollars 

12.60 

11.00 

13.60 
12.00 

10.60 

Oregon,... 







ITiiitod Slates-.. 







652,000 

582,000 

569,000 

743,600 

495,000 

7.16 

9.42 

11.20 

7*66 

12.28 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
Prices are based upon returns from special price reporters. 

1 Preliminary, 
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Tablb 141.— Cranberries: Car-lot skipmenis by State of origin^ i9W~-i926 


Crop moTement season i 


State 

1620 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 3 

Massachusetts. 

Can 

966 

452 

82 

2 

Cars 

m 

637 

08 

4 

Cars 

999 

789 

223 

5 

Cars 

1,324 

713 

140 

1 C 

Cars 

1,(H5 

806 

150 

12 

Cars 

3 1,457 
427 
73 
40 

Curs 

3,762 

797 

300 

34 

Mew Jersey...... 

Wisconsin,____ 

Other _ 

Total.-.... 

1,502 

1,353 

2,016 

2,183 

2,013 

3 1,997 

i,m 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from monthly reports received by the bnrejiu from local 
agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat 
reduced to ear-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Sept, 1 of one year through April of the following year. 

3 Preliminary. 

3* Includes 1 car in Aiigust. 


Table 142. — Grapevines: Bearing and nonhearing, by States and districts, census 

years, 1910-1925 


State and district 

1910 

1920 

1925 i 

Bearing 

Nonbear¬ 

ing 

Total 

Bearing 

Nonbear¬ 

ing 

Total 

Vines of 
all ages 

California; 

Central district. 

ThOVr 

sands 

70,965 

58,804 

14,030 

299 

TllOVr 

sands 

23,261 

15,111 

859 

295 

Thou¬ 

sands 

94,226 

73,915 

14,889 

594 

Thm- 
sands 
95,166 
47,014 
10,738 
247 

Thou¬ 

sands 

18,641 

2,083 

637 

26 

Thou¬ 

sands 

113,807 

40,127 

11,375 

275 

Thou¬ 
sands 
190,949 
6.5,376 
22,471 
l,84;i 

Northern district. 

Southern district. 

Imperial Valley... 

Tntftl .. 

144,098 

39,526 

183,624 

153,195 

: 21,389 

174,584 

280,630 


Great Lalces States: 

NftwYftrlc..._.. _ 

31,802 
! 11,914 

5,271 
8,327 

3,802 
, b870 

1,023 
456 

35,604 
' 13,784 
6,294 
8,783 

30,678 

11,098 

7,462 

6,554 

1,389 

607 

402 

621 

32,007 
11,706 i 
7,864 
7,m 

34,874 

17,219 

7.779 

8.780 

Michigan. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio-.-. _, - . . - 

Total. 

57,314 

7,151 

64,465 

55,792 

2,919 

.%rn 

68,652 

Central Western States; 

Missouri... 

1 

3,027 

1 806 
2,170 
1,983 
2,890 

486 

178 

288 

446 

UZ 

3,513 

984 

2,458 

2,429 

3,233 

2,445 

607 

1,643 

1,402 

1,207 

411 

101 

IHO 

305 

183 

2,856 

1 708 

1,823 
1,707 
1,390 

5,189 

4,;}12 

2,312 

2,115 

2,036 

Arkansas... 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

Kansas,... 

Total_ 

10,876 

1,741 

12,017 

7,304 

1,180 

S,4B4 

! 15,963 

AH other States.. 

12,314 

4,281 

16,696 

9,463 

1,906 

^"ll,369’ 

16,237 


United States—— 

224,602 

52,699 

"^,801 

; 226,754 

27,894 

258,148 

^^1^ 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics, figures for California districts from Bulletin 429, economic status 
OP THE GiAPE iNPUSTRr. Calif. Col. Agr., p, 12, AH other data from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
1 Bearing and nonbearing vines not separately stated. 
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Tabl3e 143-— Grapes: Estimated production, by States, 1921-1927 


State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 1 


Tons 

Tom 

Tom 

Tons 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Me 

3S 

48 

49 

58 

N. C. 

6,600^ 

1,426 

4,9.50 

6,840 

5,135 
1,540 

IS. II. 

84 

95 

96 

91 

S. G. 

1,078 

1,785 

vt. 

37 

49 

36 

45 

Ga. 

1,638 

1,470 

1,892 

1,472 

010 

Ma3S-__ _ 

440 

473 

610 

555 

Fla. 

'700 

R, I . - - 

289 

300 


152 

Ky.. 

1,094 

972 

1,274 

032 

Conn. 

1,075 

1,063 

1,275 

1,087 

Tenii. 

1,496 

1,27S 

i; 672 

050 

N. Y 

80,000 
2,338 

51,840 

2,200 

106,700 
2,820 

51,520 
2, 535 

; Ala. 

825 

880 

913 

i 027 

N. J. 

Miss. 

281 

285 

300 

I 225 

Pa. 

19, 750 

11, 189; 

25, no 

14,850 

Ark. 

3,000 
36! 

4,400 

42 

13,000 

42 

3,000 

Ohio_ .. 

20,400 
3,185 
4,900 
64,000 

13,750 
2,450 
3,360 
22,100 

29,100 
4,606, 
6, 532 

20,000 
2,580 
3,440 
61,700 

La. 

I 30 

1,732 
1,260 

Ind. 

Okla_ 

1,875! 

1,320 

240 

1,760 
940 

1 , sno 
1,200 
300 

Ill. 

Tex. 

Mich_ 

60,900 

Idaho_ 

270 

' 304 

Wis. 

279 

248 

409 

250 

Colo. 

280 

260 

320 

314 

458 

Minn—,, 

88 

30 

86 

152 

N. Mex.. 

520 

475 

631 

Iowa. 

4,658 

2,835 

6,052 

5,329 

Ariz. 

350 

419 

900 

1,900 

Mo. 

5,840 
! 1,068 

7,300 

770 

12,880 

1,584 

7,000 

1,955 

Utah. 

1,000 

225 

1,000 

240 

1,300 

230 

1,320 

270 

Nebr. 

Nev__ 

Kaiis.-.-, 

2,925 

2,216 

3,700 

3.735 

Wash. 

1,732 

3,100 

2,500 

3,200 

Del 

1,400 

770 

2,349 

1,630 

1,275 
781 
1,653 
760 

1,536 
1,330 
2,790 
1,696 

1,207 

Oreg. 

1,333 
1,535,000 

1,600 

1,800 
2 2,114,000 

3. .500 

2 2,26^4,000 

Md. 

Vfl 

1,224 

2,048 

720 

CanL_..„ 

21,912,000 

W. Va..„ 

IT. S,,„ 

1,777,722 

2,064,085 

2,423,413 

2,464,712 


Bureau of Agricultural Kconomies. 

Estimates of the crop-reportmg board. 

1 Preliminary. 

2 Tho totals shown for California are exclusive of 138,000 tons not harvested in 1926, 15,000 tons not 
harvested m 1020, and 142,000 tons not harvested in 1927. 


Table 144.— Gra'pes: Production by States and districts^ 1909^ 1919^ 19^^-19B7 


State and district 

1909 

1919 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927, pre* 
limiuary 


/,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

California: 

short tom 

short tons 

short tom 

short ions 

short tom 

short tons 

short tons 

short tons 

Central district _ 

492 

927 




1,472 



Northern district. 

307 

338 


. 


355 



Southern district. 

69 

65 




85 












Total.. 

858 

1,330 

1,801 

2,030 

1,5:i5 

1,912 

2,114 

2,304 

Great Lake States: 









New York. 

127 

76 

105 

62 

80 

52 

107 

52 

Michigan. 

60 

58 

C4 

44 

64 

22 

61 

62 

Pennsylvania—.. 

17 

21 

26 

10 

20 

11 

25 

15 

Ohio. 

22 

21 

22 

19 

20 

14 

29 

20 

Total. 

226 

176 

216 

HI 

184 i 

99 

222 


Central Western States: 









Missouri... 

9 

5 

7 

6 

6 

1 

13 

7 

Arkansas.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

i.3 

3 

Tllinois. 

S 

5 

6 

6 

5 

3 

7 

3 

Iowa. 

6 

! 6 

6 

6 

5 

3 

6 

8 

Kansas. 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Total. 

27 

20 

! 23 

21 

22 

1 19 

43 

22 

All other States... 

43 

85 


35 

37 

84 

44 

40 

United States. 

1,154 

1,501 

2,07C 

2,227 

.1,778 


2,423 

2,465 


Bureau of Atcricultural Economics. Figures for California districts from Bulletin 429, economic status 
OF THE 0 rape INDUSTRY. Calif. Col. Agri., p. 24, Data for 1909 and 1910 from reports of the Bureau of the 
Ceusus; 1922-1927 estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on the basis of returns from crop 
reporters, 
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Table 145.— Grapes: Estimated commercial production in California^ hy class, 

1899-1927 


Year 

Wine 

Table 

. -. 

Raisin 

1 

Total 

Year 

Wine 

Table 

Raisin 

Total 


1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


short 

; short 

short 

short 


short 

short 

short 

shoit 


tons 

tons 

ions 

tons 


tons 

ions 

tons 

tons 

Av. 1910-1914„ 

491 

98 

30-1 

893 

1913. 

459 

% 

2(;( 

81S 






1914 

497 

132 

3(U 

993 

1S99. 

236 

13 

343 

392 

1915. 

342 

134 

512 

OSS 

1900. 

232 

12 

189 

433 

1916. 

507 

130 

528 

1,171 

1901. 

379 

14 

148 

541 

1917. 

441 

161 

652 

3,254 

1902. 

380 

15 

216 

611 

1918. 

343 

173 

668 

i; 1S4 

1903. 

314 

27 

240 

581 

1919. 

400 

200 

730 

1,330 

1904. 

328 

22 

160 

610 

1920. 

375 

166 

732 

3,273 

1905. 

370 

24 

180 

574 

1921.. 

310 

163 

627 

1,100 

1906. 

423 

31 

200 

654 

1922. 

450 

213 

1,043 

3,706 

1907. 

462 

62 

300 

834 

1923. 

428 

312 

1,290 

2,030 

190S. 

478 

57 

260 

795 

1924. 

350 

325 

860 

1,535 

1909. 

490 

88 

280 

858 

1925. 

395 

339 

1,178 

1,912 

1910. 

489 

74 

250 

813 

3926_ 

414 

3S3 

1,317 

2,114 

1911. 

549 

96 

260 

905 

1927 (prel.). 

473 

348 

1,443 

2,26-4 

1912. 

462 

95 

380 

037 






Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Bata for 1899-1921 compiled from Bulletin 429, economic status 
OF THE GiiAPE iNDUSETY, Calif, Col Agr., p. 30. Bata for 1922-1927 as reported by the California Cooper¬ 
ative Crop Reporting Service. 

Bata on raisins are converted to a fresh basis by using 1 ton of dried raisins as the equivalent of 4 tons of 
fresh fruit, Data from 1920 to date also include raisin grapes consumed in fresh form, 


Table 146 .—Estimated production of raisins in California, and United States 
foreign trade in currants and raisins, 1913-1925 


Production of raisins, by variety i 


Year 


Sultanina 
(Thomp¬ 
son seed¬ 
less) 


Muscat 


Sultana 


Other 


United States foreign trade, 
year beginning July 


Total 


Imports 
of cur¬ 
rants 


Raisins 


Imports 


Domestic 

exports 


1913 . 

1914 . 

1916 . 

191fj. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 ... 

1925 . 

1926 (preliminary). 

1927 (preliminary). 


S'korttom 


Short ioml 


Short tonsl 


Short tom\ 


9,200 
18,000 
10,300 

30.500 

40.500 
48,800 
71,900 

69.500 
69,600 
130,100 
176, 900 
110, 200 
162,000 


49.300 
60,000 

102.300 
89,000 
104,000 
102,600 
91,800 
86,600 
68,900 
8^1,600 
89,600 
44,200 
28,000 


6,100 

9,000 

7,300 

7,000 

10,500 

11,700 

11.700 

12.700 

12,200 

10.900 

21.900 

12,200 


1.400 
4,000 
2,100 
5,500 
8,000 
4,000 
7,100 
8,300 

4.400 

6.400 
1,600 


3,400 

6,000 


Short tom 
66,000 
91,000 
128,000 
132,000 
163,000 
107,000 
182,500 
177,000 
145,000 
237,000 
290,000 
170,000 
200,000 
272,000 
285,000 


Short ionsl 


Short tom\ 


Short tom 


16,017 

2,277 

15,175 

l,4Ut 

12,687 

612 

6,238 

925 

2,584 

422 

421 

60 

19,113 

6,949 

25,089 

21,631 

24,733 

0,182 

9,462 

6,167 

8,578 

2,872 

7,632 

6,002 

7,386 

2,730 

6,600 

1,985 


12,423 

37,507 

26,996 

27,494 

42,075 

43,429 

12,246 

24,820 

46,981 

44,076 

46,391 

67,514 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

1 Compiled from Bulletin 429, economic status op the grape industry. Calif. Col. Agr., p, 101. 

2 Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 147.— Grapes: Car-lot‘shipments^ hy State of origin^ 1920-1927 


Crop movement season i 


state 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927' 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York. 


2,535 

7,720 

4,312 

6,641 

3,763 

7,242 

2,729 

Pennsylvauia. 

1,223 

390 

1,558 

847 

1,166 

689 

1,360 

684 


62 

72 

80 

92 

29 

19 

no 

7 

Michigan. 


1,292 


4,202 


398 


1,977 

1 fnCTsHHHIiiViVlilVP 


77 

237 

217 

79 

60 

176 

165 

Missouri. 

27 

4 

128 

58 

101 

166 

686 

111 

Washington. 

8 

64 

47 

62 

83 

191 

125 

164 

California a. 

28,832 

33,344 

43,962 

56,348 

57,695 


64,327 

74,444 

Other States. 


39 

177 

198 

469 

636 

1,493 

632 

Total a. 


37,817 

59,919 

65,336 

69,933 

81,878 

78,590 

80,813 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received hy the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from June 1 through December of a given year. 

2 Preliminary, 

3 Figures for California include shipments in January of succeeding crop years as follows: 1920, 1 car; 
1921,2 cars; 1922, 7 cars; 1923,13 cars; 1924, 8 cars; 1925,21 cars; 1926, 3 cars; 1927, 3 cars. 

Table 148.— Grapes: Weighted seasonal averages of auction sales of California 

grapes in 11 markets ^ 


Variety 

Unit 

1926 3 

1926 8 

1927* 

Packages 

Average 

Packages 

1 Average 

Packages 

Average 

Alicante. 

Carignane. 

Gornichon. 

Do. 

Em;30ror. 

Malaga. 

Do. 

Mataro. 

Lug. 

...do. 

Crate. 

Lug. 

Orate. 

Lug. 

Crate. 

Lug. 

Number 
2,611,316 
795,954 
352,940 
401, 533 
206, 567 
239,268 
1,872,808 
2,339, 598 
340,566 
1,039,559 
3,117,786 
220,902 
1,537,248 

2,488,699 

881,027 

2,327,784 

1,385,685 

i 

Dollars 

2.02 

1.48 

1.35 
1.23 
1.10 

.96 

1.36 
1.03 
1.68 
1.12 

.97 

1,41 

1,31 

1.04 

1.37 
1.13 
1.54 

Number 

3,167,665 
774,001 
229,890 
396,823 
107,263 
226,732 
1,544,632 
2,193,151 
193,939 
499,424 
2,429,718 
244,309 
860,129 

886,437 

726,039 

1,769,656 

1,017,903 

Dollars 

1.65 

1.47 

1.27 
1.20 

1.39 
1.38 

1.28 
1.11 
1.37 
3.31 
1.02 
1.27 
1.24 

1.09 

1,60 

1.40 
1.22 

Number 
4,475,372 
1,313,496 
189,954 
386,893 
67,800 
169,875 
1,214,128 
2,506,039 
299,268 
530,714 
4,660,233 
316,155 
1,081,482 

1,450,132 
678,783 
2,107,734 
1,962,972 

Dollars 

1.59 

1.32 

1.20 

1.15 
1.11 

1.16 
1.23 
1.19 

1.30 
1.06 
1.02 
1.36 
1.42 

1.31 
1.46 
1.38 
1.30 

Mission. 

Muscat. 

Petite Sirah. 

SuUanina (Thompson 

Flame Tokay. 

Do. 

Zinfundel. 

Total. 

...do. 

-.-do. 

—do. 

Crate. 

Lug. 

Orate. 

Lug. 

-..do. 

Packages.. 

22,159,230 


17,283,711 


23,401,188 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily reports of the fruit and vegetable market 
xiews service. Principal varieties only shown, 

1 Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St Louis, 
a Aug. 3 to Nov. 14. 
a Aug. 5 to Nov. 6. 

^ Aug. 2 to Nov. 12. 

8477^—28 
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Table 149. — (Trapes, California: Average I c. I price per crate^ to jobbers, at 
Kansas City and Pittsburgh^ 1925-1927 


Year and month 

Malaga 

Flame Tokay 

Sultanina 
(Thompson Soed- 
loss) 

Kansas 

City 

Pitts¬ 

burgh 

Kansas 

Oity 

Pitts¬ 

burgh 

Kansius 

Oily 

Pilis- 

biirgh 

1925 

September. 

Dollars 

L54 

1,52 

1.31 

1.40 

Dollars 

1.38 

1.43 

1.16 

1.35 

1.35 

L44 

1.33 

Dollars 

1.79 

1.56 

1.89 

1.54 

1.68 

1.69 

1.48 

Dollars 

1.56 

Dollars 

1.39 

Dollm 

1. 19 

October ^ _ ___ 

1926 

Aiignst , _ _ 


1.35 

1.46 


Reptfimbfir.. ..^ ... „ 

1.46 

1.64 

1.56 

1.36 


October - ..- ___ 


1927 

September..... 

1.36 

1.39 

1.44 


October. _ ____ 






Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily market reports from bureau rcprasentatives 
in the various markets. 


Table 150. — (Trapes; Average I c. I price to jobbers^ specified jnarkets^ 1924-1027 
NEW YORK CONCORD~12-QUART BASKETS 


Year 

Boston 

j New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Cents 

IftSit . 

Cents 

91 

102 

61 

56 

Cents 

Cents 

84 

114 

62 

61 

Cents 

Cents 

90 

104 

50 

64 

CstUs 

Cents 

S5 

109 

60 

64 

1925 _, _ 




1926. 

m . 


45 

68 

43 

66 

44 

07 


MICHIGAN OONCORD-4-QUART BASKETS 


Year 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

1 1 

St.l 

Septem¬ 

ber 

October 

Septem¬ 

ber 

! 

October 

Sentem- 
1 bor 

[ 

October 

Ce^ 

30 

39 

22 

27 

1924. 

Cents 

Ctrds 

28 

43 

18 

25 

Cents 

Oenis 

CenJts 

1925. 

38 

21 

25 

49 

46 
27 
30 1 

‘ 44 

1926... 

1927. 





i 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from dmly market reports from bureau reprasoulatives 
in the various markets. 
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Table 151 .—Olive oil {including inedible): Internaiional trade, average 1909-191S, 

annual 1923-19^26 


y ear ended Dec. 31 


Country 


PRTNTimL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

Algeria. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Morocco. 

Portugal. 

Spain.... 

Tunis. 

Yugoslavia 3. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

Argentina. 

.!\nstralia. 

Bolgluin. 

Brazil. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Chile. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

France. 

Germany. 

Japan. 

Macao (Portuguese 

ChinaP. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Norway. 

Palestine. 

Peru.. 

Philippine Islands.,. 

Rumania. 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland.. 

United Kingdom..- 

United States.. 

Uruguay.. 


Average 1900- 
1013 1 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
a 974 


2 0,643 

267 

3 2,020 

30 

2,020 


1,000 
pounds 
13 11,566 
22,272 
75,130 
375 
2 5,492 
86,454 


146 
4,803 
2 42,502 
i,0S5 
126 


Total 35 countries. 


48,248 
510 
3 4,295 
8,409 
4,003 
1,503 
7,255 


3 282 
68 
3,458 


11 
2 582 


12,935 


3 205 


33 


2 684 
360 
7,328 
889 
4,138 
22,950 
39,903 
4,249 


[224,238 


2 

71 

823 


234,125 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


im 

pounds 

171 

77 

1,110 
494 
4,033 
1 

3 782 
1,605 


|3 64,399 
M,034 
2,505 
6,303 
3,047 
2,188 
10,350 
17,647 
596 
173 
3,357 
46,079 
937 
250 

5,687 
260 
148 
4,210 
3 3,565 
1,073 
214 
2,156 
465 
3,084 
17,853 
117,795 
7 8,825 


im 
pounds 
24,516 
8,528 
97,628 
2 

1,678 
125,463 
18 24,036 
4,565 


123 

1 

G) 


2 

18 

79 

12,129 

13 


4,234 

13 


3 298 


G) 

3 

3 30 
367 


1924 


1925 


Ini' 

ports 


332, 173 303,786 


Exports 


1,000 

pounds 

367 

165 

335 

300 

1,240 

1 

4,207 

1,222 


3 64,639 
*1,223 
2,079 
7,496 
2,096 
2,528 
8,733 
16 , 01^5 
801 

135 
3,043 

38,459 

2,060 

227 

4,732 
. 174 

136 
9,878 
3,126 

901 
276 
1,519 
400 
3,295 
18,872 
108,104 
10,610 


319,331 


1,000 
pounds 
28,654 
19,649 
93,730 
5,633 
2,609 
101,695 
19,638 
1,310 


(♦.«) 

35 

(®) 


3 37 
10 
28 
12,759 
44 


4,470 

22 


236 

(*) 


1 

G) 

3 36 
802 


[290,898 


Im¬ 

ports 


[Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
153 
3 181 
659 
219 
3 2,254 
3 

3,094 

1,014 


79,705 
3 1,246 
1,829 
13,298 
2,491 
2,378 
9,222 
17,273 
668 
150 
3,344 
41,152 
3,362 
314 

10,275 
191 
150 
4,722 
5,(Ki9 
1,011 
266 
2,016 
446 
3,512 
17,270 
142,133 
|« 12,738 


1,000 
pounds 
26,254 
|3 53.480 
04,901 
57 

‘^3,957 

112,990 

37,071 

455 


385,008 


51 


16 

6 

34 
9,905 

35 


3,191 

8 


248 


(5) 

3 

(») 

291 


341,952 


1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Im- 

ixirts 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
139 


3,141 

279 


9 

613 

1,012 


91,174 
3 1,300 
1,518 
|311,262 
1,897 
3,532 
|314,590 
17,319 
624 
101 
2,934 
49,925 
1,837 
351 

5,302 

171 

113 

6,148 

3,627 

1,238 

348 

n,432 

354 

3,355 

17,983 

[128,731 

*13,618 


385,481 


1,000 

pounds 

27,288 


51,938 

3,643 


165,960 

49,012 

281 


37 


35 

5 

38 

11,668 

34 


3,437 

6 


325 


G) 


*1 

5 

1 

325 


314,037 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Oflleial sources except w here otiiorwiso noted. Conversions made 
on the basis of 7.6 pounds to the gallon. 

1 Tnlornational Institute of Agriculture, Okiaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

2 Four-year average. 

3 liitornatinnal Year hook of Agricullui’al Statistics. 

^ Year beginning July 1. 

^ Less than 600 pounds, 
fi Nino months. 

7 Eleven months. 
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Table 152.— Peaches: Number of trees, by States, census years, 1910-1926 



1910 

1920' 

1925 

State 

Trees of 
bearing age 

Trees not of 
bearing age 

Trees of 
bearing age 

Trees not of 
bearing age 

Trees of all 
agesi 


Nnmher 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Maine. 

6,102 

3,320 

6,666 

2,570 

7,222 

New Hampshire. 

67,571 

35,213 

2,187 

81,287 

23,200 

59,373 

Vermont. 

5,492 

1 2,915 

3,978 

3,309 

Massachusetts. 

154,592 

162,114 

346,260 

135,426 

306,408 

Rhode Island... 

39,342 

30,795 

61,125 

25,366 

68,413 

Connecticut. 

461,711 

338,608 

495,750 

133,677 

406,916 

New York. 

2,457,187 

2,216,907 

1 3,038,023 

658,868 

3,297,454 

New Jersey. 

1,216,476 

2,383,027 

1,363,632 

2,179,386 

1,936,632 

3,563,726 

884,067 

2,425,728 

Pennsylvania. 

1,234,708 

3,753,363 

Ohio. 

3,133,368 

2,092,300 

2,924,177 

970,183 

3,056,354 

2,046,657 

Indiana. 

2,130,298 

1,145,479 

860,024 

568,046 

Illinois. 

2,860,120 

739,358 

1,011,325 

839,712 

4,139,100 

Michigan. 

2,907,170 

2,991,090 

2,010,022 

764,838 

3,229,146 

Wisconsin. 

4,163 

4,148 

1,522 

1,153 

6,036 

Minnesota. 

1,571 

3,837 

890 

427 

1,060 

344,535 

Iowa. 

1,090,749 

283,308 

120,939 

61,043 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

6,588,034 

90 

1,404,429 

604 

2,358,925 

38 

716,326 

32 

2,786,647 

South Dakota. 

1,815 

5,259 

109 

177 

447 

Nebraska. 

1,188,373 

263,882 

95,629 

40,118 

136,493 

Kansas. 

4,394,894 

620,709 

844,498 

278,914 

862,976 

Delaware. 

1,177,402 

212,117 

464,514 

93,336 

601,111 

Maryland. 

1,497,724 

805,063 

997,086 

286,486 

1,042,883 

District of Columbia. 

330 

1 

1,208 

238 

247 

Virginia. 

1,585,505 

780,651 

1,678,253 

783,733 

2,106,238 

West Vii’gima. 

• 1,424,582 

1,441,188 

2,049,862 

651,742 

1,788,602 

North Carolina. 

2,661,791 

861,042 

1,976,75^5 

1,003,903 

4,110,566 

South Carolina. 

1,336,142 

349,790 

871,970 

336,599 

1,453,161 

Georgia. 

10,609,119 

1,531,367 

8,656,051 

3,391,851 

14,969,466 

Florida. 

290,860 

156,782 

206,155 

116,913 

290,690 

Kentucky. 

2,245,402 

1,110,744 

1,671,044 

690,483 

1,994,033 

Tennessee. 

3,163,737 

1,190,727 

2,349,656 

690,359 

3,798,917 

Alabama.. 

3,177,331 

i 838,866 

1,544,700 

546,024 

1,849,990 

1,070,571 

Mississippi. 

1,726,298 

724,895 

855,158 

493,651 

Arkansas. 

6,859,962 

2,884,927 

3,342,387 

988,966 

4,344,322 

Louisiana... 

903,352 

316,132 
• 2,574,680 

408,178 

2,879,946 

231,909 

413,881 

2,350,907 

Oklahoma. 

4,783,825 

637,762 

1,640,848 

Texas. 

9,737,827 

2,958,813 

4,461,717 

3,758,188 

Montana. 

538 

3,386 

212,995 

1,831 

420 

1,388 

Idaho. 

73,080 

178,434 

, 26,648 

147,631 

Wyoming. 

46 

419 

19 

33 

147 

Colorado. 

793,372 

606,001 

446,943 

32,158 

407,050 

New Mexico. 

136,191 

184,466 

32,562 

154,968 

36,923 

131,973 

Arizsona. 

51,415 

101,855 

554,202 

26,681 

93,182 

Dtah. 

544,314 

661,233 

28,551 

622,021 

Nevada. 

6,329 

5,049 

5,940 

3,721 

10,695 

Washington. 

530,875 

1,028,141 

649,085 

50,254 

666,141 

Orepioii. 

273,162 

508,179 

412,936 

29,911 

348,334 

California. 

7,829,011 

4,409,562 

9,067,760 

1,366,941 

13,151,360 

United States. 

94,500,657 

42,266,243 

65,646,101 

21,017,862 

89,035,019 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
1 Bearing and nonbearing trees not separately reported. 
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Table Peaches: Production and mlue^ United States^ 1899-19^7 


Year 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 1 

Total 

value 

Year 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 1 

Total 

value 

1899 

1,000 
husMs 
15^33 
49,438 
46,445 
37.831 
28,850 
41,070 
36,634 
44.104 
22,527 
48,146 
35,^70 
48,171 
34,880 
62,343 
39,707 
54,109 

Dollars 


1915. 

1,000 
bushels 
64,097 
37,505 
48,765 
33,094 
50,686 
53,178 
45,620 
32,602 
55,852 
45,382 
47,755 
53,848 
46.662 

2 69,865 

2 45,463 

Dollars 


1900 



1916. 



1901 



1917. 



1902 . 



1918. 

1.62 

53.637 

1903 



1919. 

1904 . 



1019. 

1.89 

2.10 
1.50 
1.34 
1.37 

100,485 
95,970 
61,739 
74,717 
62,025 

1905 . 



1920. 

1906 . 



1921. 

1907. 



1922. 

1908. 



1923. 

1909. 



192«1. 

1910. 



1924. 

1.26 
1.38 
1.00 
1.18 

68,084 
64,171 
68,426 
50,494 

1911. 



1925. 

1912. 

. s _ 


1926. 

1913. 



1927 3. 

1914. 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; italic 
figures are census returns. Prices based upon returns from special price reporters. 

1 From 1918 to 1922, September 15 price; 1923-1925, September 15 price in North, August 16 price in 
South; 1926 and 1927, approximate average price for the season. 

* For Quantities not harvested in 1926 and 1927, see Table 154. 

8 Preliminary. 


Table 154.~Peac/ies; Production^ by States^ 1922-19^7 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

19271 


i,(m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bus. 

m. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 


bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

N. H. 

32 

40 


34 

29 

26 

Ga. 

4,900 

6,248 

8,342 

7,304 

9,400 

6,943 

Mass. 

200 

205 

40 

218 

213 

140 

Fla. 

'130 

'120 

'127 

' 115 

'125 

69 

B.I. 

28 

31 

29 

30 

37 

23 

Ky. 

1,218 

450 

1,250 

670 

1,110 

180 

Conn. 

262 

232 

220 

210 

255 

186 

Tenn. 

2,002 

400 

2,450 

1,416 

1,860 

638 

N. Y. 

3,400 

1,700 

2,178 

1,020 

2,300 

1.140 

Ala. 

'810 

W 

i;230 

b3]2 

1, 159 

540 

N.J. 

2,000 

2,642 

2,500 

1,740 

3,000 

2,304 

Miss. 

375 

MO 

700 

712 

'661 

279 

Pa. 

1,600 

1,907 

1,715 

600 

2,498 

947 

Ark_ 

2,040 

1,110 

2,700 

2,200 

2,400 

1,628 

Ohio. 

l', 584 

li386 

'800 

1,100 

2 ; 120 

1,326 

La. 

180 

175 

'230 

'275 

228 

' 86 

Ind. 

650 

'446 

240 

320 

'900 

242 

Okla 

2,070 

1,032 

1,861 

960 

ISO 

760 

Ill. 

1,100 

C75 

700 

500 

2,660 

1,122 

Tox. 

1,920 

1,700 

1,900 

1,760 

2,310 

800 

Mich. 

1,440 

1,125 

464 

602 

1,504 

578 

Idaho. 

244 

282 

102 

2$ 

297 

144 

Iowa. 

200 

40 

3 

12 

97 

66 

Colo.1 

900 

750 

920 

450 

976 

892 

Mo. 

2,300 

1,040 

860 

870 

1,722 

340 

N.Mex.J 

98 

189 

62 

166 

131 

40 

Nebr. 

81 

45 

2 

33 I 

50 

82 

Ariz.„,-J 

128 

70 

40 

66 

91 

55 

Kans. 

630 

78 

231 

371 

266 

269 

Utah. 

885 

802 

750 

100 

660 

561 

Del. 

320 

226 

400 

156 

450 

287 

Nev. 

6 

5 

2 

8 

g 

2 

Md. 

495 

631 

600 

240 

700 

352 

Wash. 

950 

1,333 

460 

870 

1,222 

250 

Va. 

764 

504 

1,500 

362 

1,176 

400 

OroK_ 

300 

600 

189 

222 

384 

160 

W.Va„.. 

715 

526 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

202 

OalH_ 

17,080 

>15,830 

13,751 

16,418 

22,842 

1^1,500 

N.C. 

1,010 

260 

2,500 

1,500 

2,250 

1,300 








S. 0. 

845 

550 

800 

740 

1,054 

616 

u. 

66,852 

46,382 

OQ 

46,662 

>09,805 

>45,403 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board, 

1 Preliminary. 

»The production of peaches shown for 1926 includes approximately 1,402,000 bushels not harvested in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Georgia because of local market conditions. 
The California estimate for 1927 Includes approximately 2,708,000 bushels not harvested or not utilised. 



























































































864 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 

Table 155.— Peaches; Car-lot shipments hy State of origin, 19S0-19S7 



Crop movement season ^ 

State and year 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

October 

Total 

New York: 

T99!n . 

Cm 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

15 

Cars 

3,452 

Cars 

1,168 

Cars 

4,635 

1921 . 



4 

1,712 

1,233 

18 

2,907 

19^. 



3 

106 

6,953 

800 

6,862 





10 

2,166 

601 

2,777 

. 

1924 . 




1 

2,312 

2,S32 

a 1,123 

3 3,436 

1925 ... 




38 

1 185 

3,055 

192 fi . 





1,473 

i 8 894 

3 2,367 

1927 1 .- 




2 

1,010 

138 

1,150 

New Jersey: 

1920 . 



27 

i 526 

469 


1,022 

1921 - . 



1 

4 



5 

1922 . 



234 

1,341 

20 


1,595 

19^ _ 



85 

1,285 

604 

420 


1,790 

1,461 

1924 . 



21 

913 

23 

1925 . 



77 

909 

61 


1,047 

1926 . . 



18 

359 

768 


1,145 

1927*... 



S 

367 

659 

1 

1,036 

Illinois: 

1920. 



5 

534 

18 


657 

1921 . 




29 

6 


55 

1922 . 



204 

1,479 



1,683 

3i)0 

192S __ 



7 

338 

45 


1924 . 



9 

846 

6 


800 

1925 . 


1 

36 

541 

1 


579 

1926. 



14 

2,617 

378 

1 

3,010 

1927 * . 



56 

1,517 

37 

4 


1,576 

« 2,358 

1 176 

Michigan: 

1920 . 



2,175 
71 

4 146 

1921. 




105 

1922. 



3 

850 

775 

22 

! 1,650 

1923. 




28 

1,049 

65 

10 

1,087 

105 

1924 ... 




3 

47 

1925. 




14 

243 

7 

264 

1926. 




4 

623 

I 48 

675 

. 109V < .. 




6 

389 


395 

North Carolina: 

1920,--.... 


26 

132 

221 

1 


379 

1921. 

25 

59 

506 

4 


504 

1922. 

13 

86 

1,257 

148 

97 



1,452 

215 

1923 . 

19 

48 



1924. 


67 

442 

1,147 

617 

1 


1,657 

2,024 

2,156 

1,677 

6,087 
10,330 
7,370 
8,701 
13,604 
13,513 
17,968 
11,963 

154 

217 

2^ 

1925. 

8 

104 

1,296 

537 



1926 .— 

48 i 

1,569 

22 

1 


1927 *. 

1C 

88 

1,561 

3,9*18 
5,399 ; 
3,682 1 
5,898 1 
10,418 
8,475 
12,392 
6,429 

38 



Georgia: 

1920. 

64 

1,807 
3,630 
3,003 
2,238 
1,714 
4,667 
1,896 

166 

2 


1921. 

J,2S6 

682 

15 



1922.-. 

3 



1923. 

1 

564 



1924.-. 

25 

1,331 

153 

13 

3 

1925. 

312 

7 


1926. 

39 

8,634 

6 

2 


1927 *. 

249 

5,279 



Tennessee: 

1920. 

1X6 

3 



1921,-. 



214 



1922. 


1 

237 

10 



1923. 



8 

45 



53 

1924. 



2 

750 



752 

1926. 



304 

301 



606 

1926. 



18 

1,788 

2 



1,806 
282 

56 

1927 *. 



280 



Arkansas; 

1920. 


4 

31 

21 



1921. 

2 

9 

574 

22 



607 
1,563 
724 
2,786 
2,300 
2, 529 

1922. 


5 

1,306 

198 

252 



1923. 


2 

524 



1924. 


9 

319 

2,456 

181 

1 


1925.. 


1 

2,118 
1,172 



1926. 


1,357 , 
2 



1927*. 



2,152 



2.154 


1 Crop-movement season extends from May 1 through October of a given year. 
3 Includes 1 ear in November. 

3 Includes 6 cars in November. 

< Preliminary. 

6 Includes 3 cars in November. 

















































































































STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 855 

Table 155. — Peaches; Car-lot shipments hj State of origin, 1920-1927 — Continued 


Crop movement season 


State and year 

May 

June 


Texas: 

1020. 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

70 

1021 ... 


219 

802 

1922. 


6 

27 

1923 . 



47 

1924. 



456 

1925. 

2 

20 

1,031 

953 

1926. 


6 

1927 <. 

2 

46 

Colorado: 

1920. 



1921. 




1922. 




1923. 




1924. 




1926. 



3 

1926. 



7 

1927 4. 




Utah: 

1920. 




1921. 




1922. 




1923. 




1924. 


1 


1925. 


7 

4 

1926. 



2 

1927 4. 


1 

2 

Washington: 

1920. 



6 

1921. 



7 

1922. 




1923. 



3 

1924. 



6 

1925. 



18 

1926.-. 



16 

1927 4. 



1 

California: 

1020. 

2 

210 

2,736 

1,970 

138 

1921.-. 


44 

1922. 


64 

1923. 

. 

110 

4,473 

2,720 

4,205 

1924... 

3 

65 

1925. 

102 

1926. 

13 

161 

6,147 

1,674 

203 

1927 ^. 

97 

Other States: 

1920. 


52 

1921. 

12 

44 

67 

1922. 

, 26 

507 

1923. 


16 

90 

200 

1924. 


17 

1925... 

6 

149 

360 

1926. 

108 

517 

1927 *... 


33 

880 

‘ ToUd: 

1020,.-..-. 

06 

2.098 

4,005 

3,189 

2,384 

1,873 

4,961 

2,209 

6,498 

7,202 

9,544 

7,598 

10,903 

1921.. 

1,325 

095 

1922. 

1923. 

1 

1924. 

28 

14,699 
17,920 
21,793 

1925»-.. 

328 

1926. 

52 

1927*.-. 

267 

13,084 







Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cm 




76 

3 



1,024 




32 

05 



102 

307 



763 

17 



1,070 

5 



'964 




48 

62 

1,025 

4 

1,091 

559 

658 

6 

1,223 

456 

965 

8 

1,428 

572 

681 

1 

1,254 

484 

1,282 

6 

1,772 

532 

299 


834 

883 

380 

1 

1,271 

830 

947 

3 

1,780 


306 


366 

230 

573 

2 

806 

5 

1,256 


1,251 


1,203 


1,203 

2^ 

'844 


i;i09 

66 

27 


94 

668 

114 


774 

69 

729 


791 

26 

187 

2 

221 

416 

689 

6 

1,117 

169 

823 

8 

990 

802 

822 

IS 

1,646 

341 

65 


412 

769 

200 

4 

991 

1,280 

123 


1,419 

27 

215 

8 

251 

3,332 

1,601 

8 

7,889 

4,075 

1,582 

5 

7,676 

6,300 

3,353 

284 

9,139 

3,875 

1,705 

49 

10,212 

3,276 

1,157 

43 

7,2(i4 

5,194 

3,280 

4 

12,786 

8,326 

2,774 

6 

17,410 

8,432 

4,901 

22 

16,126 

1,270 

1,587 

276 

3,338 

205 

223 

7 

568 

1,871 

634 

94 

3,132 

1,6U 

1,563 

87 

3,372 

1,973 

1,241 

78 

3,516 

693 

470 

106 

1,084 

2,059 

2,211 

70 

4,971 

1,757 

895 

4 

3,576 

0,326 

10,883 

U,604 

5 28,179 

7,381 

5,035 

44 

27,334 

11,928 

13,779 

1,210 

38,406 

9,757 

9,654 

766 

33,526 

13,683 

7,889 

»1,323 

339,396 

9,014 

7,420 

306 

40,846 

24,538 

8,847 

3 1,026 

*68,465 

13.029 

9,749 

176 

41,803 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from olficiaLs and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to cjar-iot basis. 

2 Includes 1 cars in November. < Preliminary. 

»Includes 5 cars in November »Includes 3 cars in November. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 
Table 156,— Peaches: Average L c. L price to jobbers at eight markets 



6-basket carrier 

Bushel basket 

Market, and season beginm'ng May 

June I 

July 

Au¬ 

gust* 

Junei 

July 

Au¬ 

gust* 

If 

Octo¬ 

ber* 

New York: 

1921. 

Dollcn 

3.34 

Dollars 

3.04 

DoUars 

5.00 

Dollars 

Dollars 

2.62 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUuts 

1922. 

3.05 

2.57 

2.16 


2.29 

^ X.^ 

1.78 

1.43 

1923. 

3.31 

2.10 

2.03 

1. 

' 2.18 

! 2.16 

' 2.48 

1.94 

1924..'.. 

2.97 

2.25 

2.31 


1.74 

2.18 

2.09 

2.46 

1925. 

3.43 

2.24 

2.23 

3.38 

2.22 

i 2.18 

2.74 

2.46 

1926. 

3.14 

1.79 

1.28 

3.05 

1.74 

1.48 

1.26 

1.17 

1927. 

3.22 

2.59 1 

2.65 

3.10 

i 2.80 

2.94 

2.19 

2.59 

Chicago: 

1921. 

2.47 

2.95 

4.23 

2.74 

; 3.20 


1922. 

2.72 

2.65 1 

2.76 

i 2.51 

1.91 

1.70 

1.38 

1923. 

2.79 

2.39 

2.56 

2.76 

3.06 

2.11 

2.25 

1924. 

1.98 i 

1.88 1 

2.07 

1.84 

1 1.86 

2.30 

2.91 

2.17 

1925. 

3.11 1 

2.35 

3.01 

3. OS 

J 2.45 

3.16 

2.72 

2.38 

1926 . 

3.02 

1.96 

1.53 

2.44 

2.02 

1.79 

■ 1.76 

1.44 

1927... 

2.30 

2.32 

42.35 

2.66 

2.81 

! 2.30 

i 


Philadelphia: 

1926. 

3.32 

2.01 

1.98 

1.78 

1.92 

1.10 


2.56 

2.36 

3.67 


2.41 

3.72 


Pittsburgh: 

_ . . . .. 

1.98 


2.19 

1.94 

1.55 

1.21 

1927. 


2.24 



2.71 

3.09 

2.04 

2.38 

St. Louis: 

1926. 

2.38 

1.95 


3.41 

2.09 

1.82 

2.10 

1.78 

1927. 

2.16 


2.05 

2.50 

3.28 

2.72 

2.56 

Cincinnati: 

1920.-. 

2.74 



2.47 

1.82 

1.71 

1.70 

L41 

1927. 

1.93 



2.46 

2.39 

3.33 

2.40 

2.28 

Kansas City: 

1926. 

2.28 


2.12 

2.10 

2.22 

2.01 

1927. 



. 1 

2.52 

3.43 

2.58 

Washington: 

1920. 


2.06 

1.72 i 


2.18 

1.80 

1.67 

1.63 

1927.. 

2.08 

2.33 

2.74 

3.36 

2.56 

2.51 

2.10 

2.52 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from didly market reports from bureau representatives 
in the various markets. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition; they are simple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. 

Earlier data for cities showing prices for 1926 and 1927 only are available in 1925 Yearbook, p, 882, Table 


1 Quotations began June 3,1921, May 26, 1922, June 5, 1923, June 3, 1924, June 1, 1925, June 7, 1926, 
June 11,1927. 

* Last reported quotations of season Aug. 9,1921, Oct. 11,1922; Oct. 13, 1923 and 1924, Oct, 3, 1925, 
Oct. 21,1926, Oct. 12,1927. 


Table 157.— Pears: Production and value^ United States, 1899,1909-19B7 


Year 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel * 

Total value 

Year 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 1 

Total value 

1899.. 

tXXiOhmhsls 

8,84i 
10,431 
12,450 
11,843 
10,108 
12,086 
11,216 
11,874 
13,281 
13,362 

Dollars 

IfiOQ dollars 

1919. 

1,000 l>mMs 
UJ04 
15,006 
16,805 
11,297 
20,705 
17,846 
18,866 i 

20,720 
25,249 1 
18,072 

Dollars 

t,000 dollars 

1909. 



1919. 

1.84 

1.66 

1.71 

1.06 

1.21 

1.42 

1.40 

.89 

1.32 

27,614 
27,865 
19,2(;8 
21,943 
21,570 
26,6S9 
29,066 
22,399 
23,902 

1 

1910. 



1920. 




1921. 

1912. 



1922. 

1913. 



1923. 

1914. 



1924 

1915. 



1925 

191fi . 



1926. 

1917. 



1927 * 

1918_ 

1.38 

18, m 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board; 
itaMo figures are census returns. Prices are based upon returns from special price reporters. 

1 From 1918 to 1925, Nov. 15 price; 1926 and 1927, approximate average price for the season, 
a Preliminary. 
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Table 158.— Pears: Number of trees, by States, census years, 1910-1925 


! 

1910 

1920 

1926 

State 

Trees of 
bearing age 

Trees not of 
bearing age 

Trees of 
bearing age 

Trees not of 
bearing age 

Trees of all 
agesi 

Maine. 

Number 
40,083 j 
36,816 

Number 

13,013 

Number 

22,525 

Number 

7,120 

Number 

31,681 

New Hampshire. 

9,397 

21,606 

14,352 

88,630 

13,436 

69,985 

7,753 

25,996 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts . 

26,315 
113,365 
16,007 i 

7,726 

38,378 

5,405 

8,484 
52, 745 
7,965 
31,867 

16,319 

131,361 

18,659 

90,658 

Tslrjnd __ 

Connecticut. 

5C; 788 

23,731 

New York. 

2,141, rm 

1,502,661 

2,778,761 

967, 673 

3,331,601 

New Jersey. 

731,616 1 

238,401 

480,601 

77,026 

431,799 

Pennsylvania. 

796,882 
809,019 1 

382,180 

753,632 

237,643 

855,6.34 

Ohio. 

333,739 

616,416 

147,892 

687', 771 

Indiana... 

708,723 

229.548 

337,515 

68,150 

388,394 

niinois... 

786,349 

234,037 

435,707 

148,810 

771,671 

Michigan. 

1,136,151 

623,931 

1,029,735 

302,734 

1,249,246 

Wisconsin. 

29,841 

2,792 

20,250 

23,637 

8,531 

37,231 

Minnesota. 

4,135 

1,626 

882 

1,873 

Iowa. 

191,126 

123,262 

272,213 

100,582 

34,985 

147,277 

Missouid.. 

606,673 

376,208 

101,994 

480,878 

North Dakota. 

* 24 

327 

486 

148 

363 

South Dakota. 

1,844 

5,087 

711 

2,044 

1,544 

Nebraska. 

69,285 

51,443 

36,926 

29, on 

67,240 

Kansas. 

292,383 

132,673 

207,854 

79,967 

257,461 

Delaware. 

449,692 

90,917 

249,376 

26,575 

205,601 

Maryland. 

540,683 

138,152 

305,510 

48,918 

286,981 

District of Columbia. 

1,046 

32 

517 

162 

429 

Virginia. 

457,177 

255,083 

311,199 

70,661 

404,800 

West Virginia. 

154,908 

102,826 

116,685 

43,367 

141,764 

North Carolina. 

243,367 

150,368 

219,72.') 

129,104 

287,863 

South Carolina. 

105,251 
282,982 

64,732 

78,999 

33,188 

100,747 

Georgia. 

69,634 

178,070 

f 83,474 

246,898 

Florida.. 

110,709 

i 18,817 

46,199 

20,574 

92,921 

Kentucky,.,. 

337,355 

233,407 

131,905 

238,007 

76,605 

255,160 

Tennessee,.-. 

174,675 

I 99,170 

223,656 

73,079 

273,359 

Alabama. 

142,300 

1 115,082 

51,411 

217,726 

Mississippi. 

118,656 

i 101,209 

75,179 

51,094 

167,676 

Arkansas. 

221,764 

196,753 

145,789 

49,412 

176,684 

Louisiana. 

57,630 

38,242 

38,796 

27,336 

02,911 

Oklahoma. 

, 207,271 

252,3.36 

229,468 

73,944 

223,763 

Texas. 

558,478 

448,899 

435,684 

182,394 

468,828 

Montana. 

1 10,297 

12,806 

10,278 

1,:186 

4,263 

Idaho. 

65,113 

76,039 

75,452 

20 ,539 

71,177 

Wyoming. 

178 

901 

116 

239 

206 

Colorado. 

99,989 

171,367 

100,201 

130,117 

39,979 

188,244 

New Mexico. 

37,220 

16,361 

49,315 

19,423 

38,846 

Arizona. 

12,852 

12,359 

7,716; 

16,749 

Utah. 

79,355 

39,901 

51,812 

8,479 

59,903 

Nevada. 

3,946 

3,215 

.3,569 

4,109 1 

5,874 

Washington. 

290,676 

617,764 

866,634 

183,346 1 

1,470,093 

Oregon. 

273,452 

796,669 

727,444 

214,523 

1,314,131 

California. 

1,410,906 

398,093 

2,305,640 

2,178,526 i 

7,397,466 

United States. 

lfi,171,S24 

8,803,886 

14,047,412 

6,0S2,247 

23, 198,479 


Buroiiu of Agrioultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
1 Bearing and nonbearing trees not separately reported. 
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Tabi/E 159.— Pears: Production^ hy States, 19^^-19£7 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

19271 

State 

1922 

1923 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 

ipoo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bus. 1 

bus. 1 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 


bus. 

bus. i 

bus. 1 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Me. 

' 14i 

7 

12 

13 

6 

13 

R. C 

104 

88 

114 

87 

133 

68 

N. H. 

24| 

12 

17 

19 

10 

14 

Ga. 

202 

192 

232 

155 

257 

104 

Vt. 

101 

6 

12 

12 

6 

12 

Ela 

50 

35 

56 

54 

60 

44 

Mass. 

841 

58 

84 

90 

60 

81 

Ky. 

150 

70 

117 

S5 

144 

34 

B. I 

12 

10 

12 

13 

12 

12 

Tenn_ 

180 

83 

260 

148 

200 

126 

Conn. 

60 

37| 

62 

60 

57 

54 

Ala. 

176 

174 

224 

157 

211 


N. y. 

3,200! 

1,000 

2 ,100 

3,045 

2,088 

1,872 

Miss_ 

190 

90 

187 

189 

189 


N. J 

'405i 

662: 

634 

^'512 

645 

i '420 

Ark_ __ 

100 

45 

124 

89 

116 

70 

Pa. 

576 

612 

629 

468 

748 

400 

T.a 

48 

46 

66 

74' 

71 

50 

Ohio. 

450 

332 

326 

354 

430 

250 

Girl a 

197 

100 

235 

146 

8l 

130 

Ind. 

300 

334 

180 

209 

328 

‘ 140 

Tex__ _ 

390 

340 

483 

386 

SSOi 

345 

HI. 

610 

307 

600 

540 

818 

312 

Mnnt_ 

8 

8 


Mich. 

1,500 

1,005 

810 

450 

889 

I 702 

Idaho-_ 

72 

72 

60 

39 

68 

66 

Wls. 

19 

16 

15 

15 


i 

Colo 

619 

400 

650 

510 

664 

480 

Iowa_ 

75 

62 

40 

45 

68 

41 

N. Mex 

18 

49 

28 

56 

42 

28 

Mo. 

450 

475 I 

375 

342 

473 

270 

Ariz-. — _ 

18' 

IS 

11 

14 

16 

12 

Nebr. 

27 

24 

30 

18 

29 

36 

Utah, 

98i 

64 

701 

25 

80 

60 

Kans. 

243 

134 

262 

165 

1S6 

258 

Nev.._- 

4 

7 

4 

7 

6 

2 

Del. 

158 

370 

328 

180 

388 

128 

Wash. 

1,740 

2, 700 

1, 750 

2,300 

3,220 

1,578 

Md. 

266 

374 

3351 

280 

394 

193 

Oreg_ 

1,400 

1,680 

1,225 

1,500 

2,100 

1,900 

Va. 

270 

200 

430 

135 

410 

130 

Calif. .. 

6,250 

6,542 

5, 542 

7,642 

1 8, 625 

! 7,333 

W Vn, 

38 

41 

84 

34 

100 

12 


N. C. 

110 

65 

273 

158 

270 

100 

U. S.... 

20, 705 

17,845 

18, 866 

20,720 

25, 249 

18,072 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 160.— Pears: Car4ot shipments, hy State of origin, 19^Chl9$6 


Crop movement season ^ 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 3 


Cars 

Cars 

j 

Cars 

Cars 1 

Cars 

Cars 1 

Cars 

New York. 

3,979 

2,893 

5,461 1 

1,701 ! 

2,978 

4, 510 1 

2,263 

New Jersey. 

74 

23, 

40 ! 

76 

60 

52 

47 

Ohio. 1 

64 

17 

96 

53 

47 

62 

100 

Indiana.-__i 

71 


44 

39 

61 

59 

44 

Illinois. 

1,179 

33 

468 

318 

595 

614 

858 

Michigan... 

1,264 

653 

1,860 

643 

394 

151 

457 

Delaware____ 

290 


151 

541 

273 

128 

249 

Maryland...... 

64 

3 

36 

63 

30 

20 

33 

Texas. 

98 

116 

50 

99 

129 

131 

144 

Colorado. 

654 

745 

774 

696 

955 

717: 

750 

Utah. 

88 

33 

82 

65 

81 

29 

77 

Washington.. 

1,902 

2,903 

2,678 

4,274 

2,456 

3,560 ! 

6,278 

Oregon. 

1,006 

9S5 

1,862 

2,575 

1,483 

2,225 

2,900 

California.. 

5,016 

4,500 

6^466 

7,143 

6,312 

S, 718 

11,673 

Other States. 

202 

150 

314 

423 

302 

282 

327 

Total. 

35,941 

13,053 

20,381 

18,589 

16, 246 

21, 257 

25,209 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compaed fipom daily end monthly reports received hv the bureau 
from ofSeials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments aa shown In ear 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

iCrop movement season extends from June l of one year through May of the following year. 
^Preliminary. 


Table 161.— Pears: Estimated price per bushel received hy producers, United 

States, 1910-1927 


Year 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed aver¬ 
age 

Year 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Deo. 

16 

W^eight- 
ed aver¬ 
age 

1910-J 

Cents 

Cents 

100.9 

Cents 

98.6 

Cents 

100.8 

Cents 

122.4 

Cents 

100.9 

1919_. 

Cents 

188.4 

Cents 

183.0 

Cents 

181.3 

Cents 

182.0 

Cents 
219. 5 

Cents 
186.7 

1911.. 

118.0 j 

103.8 

97.2 

86.1 

111.0 

109.4 

1020.. 

195. 5 

197.9 

181 2 

170.1 

164.5 

194.1 

1912.. 

106,3 

100.0 

83.1 

79.3 

92.8 

100.4 

1921 

166.2 

175.1 

188.4 

194.9 

198.7 

172.2 

1913.. 

109.9 

119.3 

95.6 

93.0 

97.9 

111.2 

1922_.i 

147.1 


116. 2 

110.8 

118.7 

139.7 

1914.. 

98.8 

92.8 

80,4 

77.5 

82.5 

93.7 

1923- 

168.3 

172. 5 

165. 3 

150.2 

133.0 

165.5 

1916.. 

80.8 

83.8 

82.7 

89.8 

89.7 

82.5 

1924- 

175.2 

157. S 

155. 0 

141.0 


165.4 

1916.. 

109.0 

102.7 

98.9 

93.3 

105.6 

104.8 

1925- 

172.6 

165.2 

164. 2 

119. 7 

i62.6 

168.2 

1917.. 

132.2 1 

125.0 

118.2 

116.1 


127.4 

1926- 

137. 5 

119.2 

117.2 

105. 6 

97.1 

127.0 

1918.. 

163-4 

157.8 

147.5 

140.1 


161.1 

1927- 

141.3 

140. 5 

160. 0 

166.6 

mi 

142.7 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based upon returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 162. —StrawherrieSj commercial crop: AcreagCj productionj and price per 
quartj by States, 1924r-1927 


State 


Acreage 



Production 


Price per quart i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Early. 

i 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

quarts 

1,000 

quarts 

, 1,000 
quarts 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Done. 

Dolls. 

Alabama. 

3,900 

3,440 

3,620 
2,980 

4.620 

5,544 

5,504 

6,140 

7,924 

0.13 

0.16 

0 . 18 

0.15 

Florida. 

4,690 

4,240 

3,680 

8,676 

8,056 

5,513 

6,900 

.27 

.26 

.35 

.29 

Louisiana. 

14, 600 

10,340 

18,500 

21,100 

17,885 

10 , m 

24,975 
1,104 

16,711 

J27 

.33 

.29 

.23 

Mississippi. 

1,190 

1,160 

920 

840 

1,428 

1,276 

1,344 

.18 

.19 

.27 

.20 

Texas. 

1, 070 

980 

720 

1,020 

1,284 

1,078 

1,056 

1,781 

.18 

.18 

.29 

.18 

Second Eaily: 

Arkansas. 

20, 780 

14,940 

14,140 

17,600 

31,170 

12,908 

22,058 

20, 651 

,14 

.16 

.19 

.11 

California, 
Southern 
District. 

1,970 

1,150 

820 

1,620 

12,805 

5,060 

3,317 

8,664 

.12 

.19 

.18 

.24 

North Caro¬ 
lina-. 

6,190 

5,130 

5,080 

6,800 

16,713 

12,312 

10,907 

16,657 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.16 

South Caro¬ 
lina. 

640 

* 430 

300 

300 

1,210 

1,032 

600 

528 

.11 

.15 

.10 

.15 

Tennessee. 

26, 220 

18,780 

13.730 

14,960 

35,240 

22,536 

17,162 

26,479 

.13 

.14 

.18 

.11 

Virginia. 

11,360 

8,600 

8,000 

9,420 

23,856 

24,080 

19.360 

22,796 

.14 

.13 

.15 

.14 

Intermediate: 

C alif ornia, 
other. 

1,770 

2,020 

2,090 

2,130 

5,499 

10,100 

8 ,747 

9,419 

.17 

.23 

.20 

.22 

Delaware. 

4,900 

2,600 

3,200 

4,000 

11,760 

4,160 

6,656 

9,600 

.09 

.15 

.13 

.11 

Ilhnois. 

3,590 

3.330 

3,060 

4,280 

7,180 

4,662 

3,461 

3, 595 

,11 

.17 

. 12 

.12 

Indiana. 

! 2,020 

1,540 

1 , 660 

1,650 

4,040 

1,848 

3,135 

2,063 

.12 

.17 

.13 

.14 

Iowa. 

2, 960 

2,760 

2,850 

2,560 

; 5,032 

3,588 

3,819 

4,915 
2,304 

.14 

.20 

.12 

.18 

Kansas. 

920 

950 

960 

960 

2,024 

1,140 

1,435 

.10 

.18 

.17 

.15 

Kentucky. 

4, 370 

4,260 

4,790 

6,740 

I 5,454 
24,376 

3,403 

8,167 

10,932 

.15 

.19 

.13 

.19 

Jvluryland. 

U; 080 

9, too 

10,650 

12,780 

17,290 

34,080 

28,666 

.09 

.16 

.15 

.12 

Missouri. 

n, 420 

11,960 
5,600 

15,170 

27,. 340 

! 18,272 

25,116 

22,027 

26,082 

.14 

.19 

.12 

.15 

New Jersey.... 

0, 500 

5,600 

6,600 

14,560 

5,280 

10,560 

14,784 

.11 

.14 

.15 

.12 

Late: 

Michigan. 

7,790 

6,450 

6,230 

6,480 

1 

15,680 

3,225 

9,569 

12,843 

.12 

.18 

.13 

.15 

New York. 

4,900 

4,400 

4,570 

4,570 

10,290 

13,640 

11,361 

13,308 

.13 

.18 

.19 

.18 

Ohio. 

3,800 

a, 700 

3,600 

3,780 

7,600 

3,330 

9,000 

5,795 

.13 

.24 

.16 

. 16 

Oregon... i . 

6,020 

5,930 

7,320 

8.420 

fi,6S2 

13,046 

12,706 

23,231 

1 .15 

1 *12 

.11 

.08 

Pennsylvania.. 

3, 260 

3,100 

3,100 

3,260 

5,200 

3,720 

4,660 

6,650 

.18 

! .21 

.18 

.15 

Utah. 

960 

1,000 

1,000 

1,300 

1,615 

1,400 

2,400 

2,644 

! .14 

! .19 

.10 

.12 

Washington,-.. 

6 , 620 

5,430 

6,090 

7,670 

10,116 
4,080 

7,602 

11,327 

29,829 

.13 

i .20 

.16 

. 12 

Wisconsin. 

2,040 

1,840 

1,840 

2,760 

1,840 

3,5SS 

5,299 

1 .10 

.18 

.18 

.15 

Total. 

176, 470jl45,060 

152,480 

188,130 

318,121 

228, 577 

277,940 

342,284 

1 

.18 

.17 

.15 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 103. — Strawberries: Car-dot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1927 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

19271 


Oars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars ! 

Cars 

Cats 

New York. 

257 

243 

326 

301 

345 

200 

238 

189 

New Jersey... 

303 

363 

274 

187 

402 

126 

207 

134 

Illinois. 

112 

73 , 

260 

224 

367 

296 

247 

176 

Michigan. 

446 

464 

640 

408 

564 

39 

156 

114 

Missouri. 

245 

451 

1,963 

872 i 

990 

1,497 

1,436 

1,986 

Delaware-. 

662 

m 

940 

924 

1,307 

472 j 

671 

915 

Mm‘ylaud. 

793 

1,132 

1,634 

1,916 

2,155 

1,092 

1,394 

1,515 

Virginia. 

270 

679 

1,691 

1,193 

1,910 

1,249 

1,13C 

1,104 

North Carolina. 

363 

603 

1,101 

1,668 

2,046 

1,634 

1,263 

2,202 

Florida s. 

182 ; 

150 

322 

1,036 

580 

078 

251 

619 

Kentucky... 

265 

396 

772 

827 

467 

312 

581 

976 

Tennessee. 

1,150 

1,839 

3,634 

3,279 

2,902 

1,637 

1,253 

2,426 

Alabama... 

139 

285 

460 

693 

408 

421 

440 

901 

Arkansas... 

650 

1,087 

2,165 

1,342 

1 1,613 

993 

1,375 

2,041 

Louisiana.-. 

626 

1,625 

1,676 

1,678 

! 1,865 

1,076 

2,342 

1,668 

California—,,. 

268 

292 

201 

226 

191 

130 

104 

178 

Other States.... 

42S 

528 

803 

1,028 

855 

405 

446 

748 

Total.. 

7,199 

10,865 

18,761 

17,801 

18,966 

12,256 

13,528 

: 17,881 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from oiTicials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

* Proliiiiinary. 

9 Figures for B^lorida include shipments in December of preceding year as follows: 1921,8 cars; 1924,3 cars; 
1925, 10 cars; 1927, 2 cars. 
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Table 164.— Strawberries: Average 1. c. 1. price per quart to jobbers at nine marketSj 


Market, and season 
beginning March 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May 

New York: 

1921. 

Cents 

47 

Cents 

41 

Cents 

27 

1922. 

CO 

37 

21 

1923. 

65 

43 

20 

1924. 

41 

20 

1926-.,-,. 

42 

37 

21 

• 1926. 

51 

26 

19^. 

40 

37 

18 

Chicago: 

1921. 

31 

37 

24 

1922. 

45 

29 

14 

1923. 

45 

41 

20 

1924. 

46 

22 

1925. 

60 

43 

21 

1926. 

42 

27 

1927. 

37 

32 

16 

Philadelphia: 

1921. 

33 

34 

23 

1922. 

53 

32 

IS 

1923. 

55 

40 

18 

1924. 

41 

19 

1925. 

39 

34 

17 

1926. 

44 

23 

1927. 

38 

31 

16 

Pittsburgh: 

1921. 

34 

34 

26 

1922. 

50 

34 

17 

1923. 

62 

41 

22 

1924. 

49 

24 

1925. i 

46 

45 

2;i 

1926. i 

44 

28 

1927.i 

41 

35 

18 

St. Louis: 

1921.1 

31 

33 

23 

1922. 

54 

26 

14 

1923. 

49 

40 

18 

1924. 

44 

20 

1925. 

45 

37 

18 

1926. 

41 

25 

1927. 

38 

35 

15 




June a 


Market, and season 
beginning March 

Mar.i 

Apr. 

May 

June 2 

Cincinnati: 

1921. 

Cents 

33 

Cents 

27 

Cents 

23 

Cents 

1922. 

53 

18 

12 


1923. 

48 

30 

15 

10 

1924. 


40 

17 

16 

1925. 

38 

27 

17 

1926... 

38 

24 

16 

1927. 

31 

22 

12 

Minneapolis: 

1921. 

37 

41 

31 

24 

1922. 

29 

18 

14 

1923.. 

58 

45 

26 

19 

1924_ 


45 

27 

19 

1925. 

.51 

48 

24 

30 

1926.. 


42 

31 

18 

1927. 

45 

39 

20 

27 

Kansas City: 

1921. 

33 

36 

23 

20 

1922. 

31 

16 1 

13 

1923.. 

46 

40 

21 1 

16 

1924.. 

40 

22 

15 

1925.- - - 

46 

42 

21 

1926. 

39 

29 

18 

1927. 

34 

34 

17 

Washington: 

1924. 

31 

17 

32 

1925. 


27 

15 

1926. 


44 

23 


1927. 

40 

24 

16 

li 



Cents 

20 

36 

18 

13 
23 
21 
17 

14 
12 

15 
17 
25 
17 
19 

13 

17 

15 
10 

16 
16 


Bureau of Agricuitui'al Economics. Compiled from daily market reports from bureau representatives 
in the various markets. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition; they arc simple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa in order to obtain comparability. 

1 Quotations began Mar. 17, 1921; Mar, 23, 1922; Mar. 28, 1923; Mar. 31, 1924; Mar. 19, 1925; Mar. 29, 
•1926; Mar. 7, 1927. 

2 Last reported quotations of season June 3, 1921; June 6, 1922; Juno 13, 1923; June 37, 1924; June 9, 1025; 
June 19, 1926; June 20,1927. 


Table 165. — Miscellaneous fruits and nuts: Production^ 1926 and 1927 


Crop 

Production 

Crop 

Production 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Pineapples: 

Flnridft 

1,000 boxes 
22 

12 

Tons 

715 

390 

6,300 

14,000 

20,000 

1,000 boxes 
13 

0 

7ons 

225 

312 

3,600 

10,500 

12,000 

Prunes, dried: 

California 

Tons 

150,000 
34,000 
6,500 

20,000 

17,000 

15,000 

900 

1 

Tons 

190,000 

35,000 

3,000 

22,000 

17,000 

42,000 

800 

Limes: 

Florida. 

Cherries: i 

Wisconsin___ 

Oregon. 

Washington. 

Prunes, marketed fresh: a 
Idaho.- 

Montana_ 

Oregon 

Utah. 

Oregon.. 

California. 

Walnuts (“English”): 

California.. 

Oregon. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Incomplete. Estimates for some States are not availabie. 

2 California prunes shipped fresh included with plums. See Table 166. 
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Table 166 .—Fruits and nuts: Production and value in California^ 1919-1927 




Farm value, Dee. 1 

Crop and year 

Production 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Apricots: i 

Tons ’ 

Dollars 

1,000 dol¬ 
lars 

1919. 

175,000 

80.00 

14,000 

9,350 

1920. 

110,000 

85.00 

1921. 

100,000 

50.00 

5,000 

1922. 

145,000 

70.00 

10,150 

1923. 

210,000 

25.00 

6,250 

6,532 

1924. 

142,000 

46,00 

1925. 

150,000 

54.00 

8,100 

1926. 

176,000 

63.00 

11,088 

1927. 

184,000 

57,00 

10,488 

Prunes: 2 


1919. 

135,000 

240.00 

32,400 

1920. 

97,2.50 

130.00 

12,643 

1921. 

100,000 

130.00 

13,000 

1922. 

110,000 

140.00 

15,400 

1923. 

130,000 

100.00 

13,000 

1924. 

139,000 

110.00 

15,290 

1925. 

146,000 

110.00 

16,060 

1926. 

160,000 

100,00 

1.5,000 

13,300 

1927. 

190,000 

70.00 

Plums: 1 3 


1919. 

42,000 

60.00 

2,520 

1920. 

35,000 

90.00 

3,150 

1921. 

42,000 

63.00 

2,226 

1922. 

48,000 

50.00 

2,400 

1923. 

69,000 

30.00 

2,070 

1924. 

39,000 

45.00 

1,755 

1926. 

51,000 

40.00 

2,040 

1926. 

71,000 

25.00 

1,775 

1927. 

57,000 

46.00 

2,565 

Cherries: 


1919. 

12,400 

150.00 

1,860 

1920. 

17,500 

200.00 

3,600 

1921. 

13,000 

125.00 

1,625 

1922. 

14,000 

180.00 

2,520 

1923. 

17,000 

160.00 

2,720 

1924. 

13,500 

140.00 

1,890 

1925. 

12,000 

160.00 

1,920 
3,600 

1926. 

20,000 

180.00 

1927. 

12,000 

180.00 

2,160 

Grapes (All): 


1923. 

2, 030,000 

26.00 

52,780 

1924. 

1, .536,000 

35.00 

53,726 

1926. 

* 1,912,000 

28.00 

6il,53C 

1926. 

^ 2,114,000 

26.00 

52,8.50 

1927. 

* 2,264,000 

26.00 

56,000 

Raisins:« 



1919. 

182,500 

210.00 

38,326 

41,595 

1920. 

177,000 

235.00 

1921. 

146,000 

190. 00 

27,550 

1922. 

237,000 

105.00 

24,885 

1923. 

290,000 

45.00 

13,050 

1924. 

170,000 

70.00 

11,900 

1926. 

200,000 

80.00 

16,000 

19,040 

1926. 

272,000 

70.00 

1927. 

285,000 

70.00 

19,950 


Crop and year 

Production 

Fai'm value, Dec. 1 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Grapes (raisin vari- 




eties marketed 



lyOOO dol- 

fresh);» 

Tom 

Dollars 

lars 

1923. 

130,000 

20.00 

2,600 

1924. 

180,000 

20.00 

3,600 

1926. 

378,000 

20.00 

7,560 

1926. 

229,000 

20.00 

4,580 

1927. 

303,000 

23.00 

6,969 

Grapes (table): 




1919. 

200,000 

75.00 

15,000 

1920. 

166,000 

75.00 

12,450 

1921. 

163,000 

80.00 

13,040 

1922. 

213,000 

60.00 

12,780 

1923. 

312,000 

40.00 

12,480 

1924. 

.325,000 

40.00 

13,000 

1925. 

339,000 

20.00 

6,780 

1926. 

383,000 

25.00 

9,575 

1927. 

348,000 

20.00 

9.048 

Grapes (juice): 




1919. 

400,000 

60.00 

20,000 

1920. 

376,000 

75.00 

28,125 

1921. 

310,000 

82.00 

25,420 

1922. 

460,000 

66.00 

29,250 

1923. 

428,000 

40.00 

17,120 

1924... 

350.000 

03.00 

22,050 

1925. 

395,000 

60.00 

23,700 

1926. 

414,000 

45.00 

18,630 


473,000 

45.00 

21,285 

Oranges;' 1 

Boxes 



1919. 

16,265,000 

2.75 

8 42,702 

1920. 

21,296,000 

2.18 

8 47,088 

1921. 

12,640,000 

2.80 

8 36,400 

1922. 

20,106,000 

2.00 

8 41,000 

1923. 

24,137,000 

2.00 

8 49.000 

1924. 

18,100,000 

3.55 

8 66,629 

1925. 

24,200,000 

2.84 

8 70,432 

1926. 

28,167,000 

3.07 

86,473 

1927. 

22,540,000 

3.00 

67,620 

Grapefruit; 




1919. 

263,000 



1920... 

304,000 



1921.. 

360,000 



1922.. 

394,000 



1923. 

363,000 



1924. 

.387,000 



1925. 

600,000 



1926.. 

650,000 

2.36 

1,628 

1927. 

720,000 

2.50 

1,800 

lemons: ’ 




1919.... 

3.499.000 

2,00 

6,998 

1920. 

4,955,000 

2.92 

14,469 

192J. 

4,050,000 

3.46 

13.073 

1922. 

8,400.000 

3.30 

11,220 

1923. 

6,732.000 

1.60 

10,771 

1924. 

5,125,000 

3.48 

17,836 

1926. 

7,136.000 

2.11 

15,067 


i To calculate the production of apricots and plums in bushels, multiply the production in tons by 2,000 
(the number of pounds-in a ton) and divide by 48, the usual number of pounds in a bushel, 
s Dried basis. To calculate in terms of fresh fruit multiply the quantity of dried prunes produced by 2^. 
«The production shown includes a small quantity of prune varieties shipped fresh, but does not include 
prunes dried. 

* The totals shown for California are exclusive of 138,000 tons not harvested in 1925,15,000 tons not har¬ 
vested in 1926, and 142,000 tons not harvested in 1927. 

Dried basis. To calculate the approximate quantity of fresh grapes used for raisins multiply the pro¬ 
duction of raisins by 4. 

0 For years prior to 1923 the quantity of raisins marketed fresh was small and has been included with 
other table grapes. , _ 

f Hepresenting the commercial crop year beginning Nov. 1 of the year shown; the numbers for 1927, for 
instance, represent the fruit that set during the season of 1927 and will be picked and marketed from Nov. l, 
1927, to Oct. 31,1028, 

8 Includes value of grapefruit. 
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Table 166. —Fmits and miis: Production and value in California^ 1919-19^7- 

Continued 




Farm value, Dec. 1 



Farm value, Dec. t 

Crop and year 

Production 

Per 

unit 

Total 

Crop and year 

Production 

For 

unit 

'J'otal 

Lemons—Con. 

foriB 

Dollars 

1,00Q dol¬ 
lars 

Almonds: 

Tons 

Dollars 

1,000 doh 
lars 

1921). 

7,n2,000 

6.400,000 

Tons 

2.81 

21.671 

17.000 

1919... 

7,250 

5,600 

0,000 

440.00 

3JM 

l.OPO 

1,920 

1927. 

2.75 

1920..—. 

360.00 ‘ 

Figs: 

1921. 

320.00 

1919. 

11000 ^ 

150.00 

1,800 

1922. 

8,500 
11.000 

200.00 

2,465 
2,360 
2,400 

1920. 

12,300 i 
0,000 
11,000 
9,600 
8.500 
9,600 
11,400 
7,000 

8,800 
8,000 
8,200 
10,000 
17,000 

90.00 

i;i07 

1,392 

1,320 

855 

1923. 

260.00 

1921. 

145,00 i 

1921. 

8,000 
7,500 
IG. 000 

300 00 

1922. 

120.00 

1925. 

400.00 

3i 000 
•1,800 

1923. 

SO. 00 

1926. 

300,00 

1924. 

300.00 

850 

1927.' 

12,000 

320.00 

3,840 

1925. 

no. 00 

1.056 

Walnuts, "Eng¬ 
lish": 

1919. 

1926 . 

1927 . 

95.00 
55.00 

1,083 

385 

28,100 
21,000 
19,500 
27,0t)0 

550.00 

15,455 
8,400 
7,800 

Olives: 

1919. 

IfiO. 00 

1,408 

760 

1920 . 

1921 . 

400.00 
400.00 

1920. 

95.00 

1922.. 

SOO. 00 

9,720 
10,000 
10,350 
16,840 
7,200 
16,120 

1921. 

90.00 

738 

1923. 

26,000 

400.00 

1922. 

125.00 

1,250 

1924. 

22, 500 
36,000 

400.00 

1923. 

85.00 

1,105 

598 

1925. 

440.00 

1924. 

8,500 
14,000 
32,000 
15.000 

92.00 

1926. 

15,000 
42, 000 

4?i0.00 

1925. 

60.00 

840 

1927. 

310.00 

1926 . 

1927 . 

80.00 
80.00 

960 

1,200 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics; California estioiates in cooperation with California Department of 
Agriculture; 1927 estimates are preliminary. 









































Table 167. — Pecans: Estimated production and value, by States, 19^4-1927 


STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Proportions (approximate) 

Seedling 

1927 

1,000 lbs, 
69 
178 
180 
242 
681 
400 
300 
2,080 
1,425 
744 
4,504 
5,040 

16,743 

1 Proportions for Mississippi, as follows: 1924—improved, 48 per cent; seedling, 54 per (^nt. 1925—^improved, 35 per cent; seedling, 65 per cent. 1926—improved ,29 per cent; 
codling, 71 per cent. 1927—^improved, 35 per cent; seedling, 65 per cent. 

« Proportions for 1927 only. 

1926 

a; r'- lN O O O O Q 

^ OS O GO CC C5 iQ 11? M S 

fS <?!!».■- CN M »0 O CO uO ‘O 0> O 

g cocsi p-ToTj^ 


1925 

1,000 lbs. 
23 
432 
61 
180 
1,221 
670 
411 
3,311 
l,98o 
1,551 
6,736 
4,455 

21,046 

1924 

1,000 lbs. 
153 
327 
135 
280 
275 
455 
314 
1,043 
950 
616 
5,556 
6,(i39 

16,143 

Improved 

1927 

45’iH(NO’^«Qcoo»On!59'5 

CO 

fccT 

1926 

aj'OOOOoOOi-tOiriopO^OQ 

S TfHf-<kOMa>0»Ot’-c5<N 

f2 N«3WioI-(o-<Wi-ic<a 

10,097 

1925 

a-' l'cJ<Tt<OaiO<NM«f5^00»«i 
,S I l> I'- CIJ'- CD OO o CD -ctl 
S 1 (M 00 CO I'- ?- S Cl 

§ 1 j-T 

8,384 

i 

1,000 lbs. 

2 

3 

165 

420 

975 

4t}D 

583 

889 

50 

109 

66 

61 

8,768 

Seed¬ 

lings 

Per cent 
99 
99 
45 
40 
22 
50 
35 

0) 

95 

85 

99 

99 

tH. 

Im¬ 

proved 

Per cent 

1 

1 

55 

60 

78 

50 

65 

0) 

5 

15 

1 

1 

eo 

Production 

1927 

issssssjgssisis 

K r-trttCOOCKJSOCir^ioOiiOO 
g eo" CO r-T xhco 

22,131 

1926 

1,060 lbs. 
280 
800 
450 
850 
6,732 
1,060 
1,839 
5,200 
3,000 
1,825 
10,010 
32,000 

3 

i 


§ 

s' 

1924 

4Siiipii|ggi 

^ r-T tH f-T UO 

S 

2' 

State 

Illinois. ... 

Missouri- 

North Carolina. _ _ 

South Carolina.. 

Georgia_ 

Florida_ 

Alatema_^. 

Missl^ppi.. _ ^ 

Arkansas.. 

Louisiana_ 

Oklahoma_ 

Texas.... 

United States _ _ 

















Table 167.— Pecans: Estimated production and value^ iy States^ —Continued 
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STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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Table 168. — As'paragua for consumption fresh, commercial crop: Acreage, pro^ 
duction, and price per crate, by States, 192Jr-1927 


state 


Acreage 



Production 


Price per crate 

1 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

J,000 

crates^ 

1,000 

crates'^ 

1,000 

crates- 

tpoo 

crates'^ 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

California. 

3,490 

6,600 

9,980 

10,080 

632 

1,115 

1,856 

1,341 

2.46 

2.05 

3.26 

2.90 

Georgia. 

2,660 

2,820 
4, 500 

4,380 

4,900 

82 

54 

70 

118 

3.79 

3. 70 

3.42 

3.82 

South Carolina. 

3,500 

5,300 

6,400 

105 

166 

307 

320 

4.27 

3.46 

3.08 

4.01 

Late: 

Delaware. 

3,000 

1,200 

1,500 

1,500 

70 

68 

90 

81 

3.88 

3.24 

3.00 

2.70 

Illinois. 

2,640 

2,700 

3,050 

3,360 

211 

224 

201 

286 

2.30 

1.90 

1.66 

1.50 

Iowa. 

140 

140 

160 

150 

10 

9 

9 

11 

1.92 

1.70 

1.66 

2.00 

Maryland. 

1,200 

1,600 

1,920 

2,120 

84 

115 

121 

208 

3.52 

3.19 

2.00 

3.44 

Michigan. 

280 

320 

390 

480 

15| 

24 

26 

38 

2.74 

2.55 

2.90 

2.74 

New Jersey. 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

1,000 

10,500 

528* 

648 

740 

882 

3.02 

3.26 

3.05 

2.80 

Pennsylvania. 

800 

1,000 
720 

1,000 

68 

55 

68 

45 

4.62 

3.53 

2.74 

3.22 

Washington.. 

620 

860 

1,110 

30 

68 

75 

111 

1.82 

2.64 

2.36 

1.60 

Total. 

24,23oj30,600j38,530 

41,600 

1,775 

2,526 

3,563 

3,441 

2.90 

2.60 

3.03 

2.91 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Average for season. * Crates of 24 pounds. 


Table 169. —Asparagus for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
price per ton, by States, 192Jrt927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

California. 

New York. 

Total or average. 

Acres 

26,200 

130 

Acres 

34,800 

130 

Acres 
46,300 
150 

Acres 

48,300 

200 

Tons 
44,500 
200 

Tons 
45,200 
100 

Tons 
50,900 
100 

Tom 
63,100 
100 

Dolls. 
98.70 
208.00 

Dolls . 
78.36 
249.00 

Dolls. 
06.29 
224.00 

DoUs. 

70.00 

225.00 

26,330 

34, 930 

46,450 

48,500 

44,700 

45,300 

51,000 

53,200 

99.19 

78. 74 

60.59 

70.28 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 


Table 170. — Asparagus: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, 1920-19B7 


(’rop movement season > 


State 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927* 

Now Jersey. 

Illinois. 

South Carolina. 

Washington.-.- 

Cars 

465 

104 

89 

1 

502 

5 

Cars 

237 

170 

129 

2 

362 

2 

Cars 

154 

161 

143 

5 

304 

Cars 

64 

93 

164 

10 

468 

6 

Cars 

156 

157 
186 

10 

718 

9 

Cars 

160 

166 

263 

31 

1,279 
18 

Cars 

220 

144 

804 

111 

1,603 

71 

Cars 

160 

158 

447 

93 

1,175 

124 

California ...- 

Other States..... 

Total 3. 


1,226 

902 

767 

785 

1,235 

1,906 

2,419 : 

2,163 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received from officials 
and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car lots include those 
by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Mar. 1 through July of a given year. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 California includes shipments in other months as follows: 1924,6 In February; 1026, lOin February; 1926, 
8 in October and 5 in November; 1927, 19 in October and 9 in November, 


84771^—28-55 
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Table snap, /or consumption freshy commercial crop: AcreagOj pro- 

dmtiony and price per hampery by Statesy 19$4-^1927 


State 

Acreage 

, Production 

Price per hamper i 

1924 

i 1925 

1926 

; 1927 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Early: 

Alabama..-^-,—-—— 

Acres 

1,050 

Acres 
\ 68Q 

Acres 

710 

Acres 

960 

irOQO 

ham- 

pers^ 

62 

UOQO 

'ham^ 

pm^ 

46 

1,000 

ham- 

63i 

1,000 

ham¬ 

pers^ 

73 

Dol¬ 

lars 

2.27 

Dol- 
t lars 
1.37 

Dol¬ 

lars 

2.34 

Dol¬ 

lars 

1. JO 

California...,-_ 

;2,000 
20,630 

3,006 
10,000 
1,740 
I0,940l 
3,46<^ 
3,390: 
4,500: 
5,24Q! 
2,860) 

1,280 

330 

3,120 

19,490 

2,380 

430 

645 

484 


1.75 

1.45 

2.00 

Elorida.. 

19,780 

1,484 

1,663 

68 

1,184 

1,364 

79 

2.66 

2.52 

3.38 

2.70 

Georgia.-_ 

1,850 

1,300 
7,120 
3,160 
3,290 
3,660 

104 

108 

1.47 

1.66 

2.08 

.97 

Louisiana. 

4.800 

2.800 
2,030 

13.480 
6,260 

4.480 

422 

627 

680 

728 

2,79 

1.42 

2.41 

1.47 

Mississippi.. 

157 

212 

239 

268 

1.74 

1.80 

2.44 

1.34 

Nortb Carolina..,. 

316 

329 

305 

381 

1.10 

1.36, 

1.89 

1.91 

Soutb Carolina. 

4,490 

3.030 

6,670 
6,220 
3,170 

364' 

296 

360 

312 

1,76 

2.10 

2.65 

1.10 

Texas.. 

4,730 

3,400 

1,600 

560 

361 

364 

477 

286 

L68 

1.28 

1.63 

1.6S 

Virgima___| 

3,720 

480 

388 

440 

434 

1,80 

2.06 

2.26 

1.85 

Late: I 

Arkansas - 

1,120 

530 

98 

46 

68 

1.82 

1.44 

1.40 

niluois..- 

600 

48 

37 

24 

29 

1.68 

L64 

1.08 

2.27 

Maryland.. 

2,550 

3,920 

4,250 

11,000 

l,670i 

200 

4,250 

11,300 

1,400 

150 

178 

392 

382 

340 

1.34 

.80 

1.06 

1.76 

New Jersey. 

10,000 

11,000 

1,400 

1,300 

264 

1,265 

147 

1,320 

134 

1.469 

84 

1.73 

1.08 

1.00 

1.46 

TfirinfissPiA _ 

2,260 

*92 

1.66 

L41 

8.19 

Delaware_—.. 

13 

18! 

1.00 

1.26 








Total. 

59,570 

68,240 

70,570 

82,990 

6,630 

6,260 

G, 310 

6,417 

1.98 

1.71 

1.99 

1.84 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Average for season. , ® l-bushel hampers. 


Table 172.—Beans, snap, for canningy commercial crop: AcreagCy productiony and 
price per toUy by StaieSj 19^-19^7 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

; 1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

i 1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Arkansas. 

California,. 

Colorado,. 

Delaware. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Michigan. 

Mississippi. 

New York. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

South Carolina.. 

Tennessee. 

Utah. 

Washington. 

Wiseonsim,,. 

Other States. 

Total or average. 

Acres 

660 

620 

1,,200 

240 

600 

690 

960 

2,500 

1,990 

1,120 

6,900 

1,040 

480 

890 

670 

360 

400 

3,400 

1,420 

Acres 
1,020 
.700 
1,800 
1,100 
1,300 
720 
1,210 
6,200 
3,000 
1,670 
6,370 
1,200 
1,320 
1,160 
1,150 
460 
460 
4,,000 
2,430 

1 Acres 
630 
700 
700 
800 
850 
800 
860 
3,310 
2,400 

,6,220 

1,2.50 

1,010 

700 

hm 

diG 
270 
39 460 
1,360| 

Acres 

880 

450 

840 

400i 

850‘ 

2,100 

600 

3,300 

2,400 

1,780 

6,530 

660 

890 

700 

1,250 

880 

370 

3,910 

1,540 

Tons 

1,300 

1.700 

3.600 
600; 
600 
500 

2,100 

2,800 

2,200 

1,100 

13,000 

3.100 
1,200 

1.100 

1.600 
1,000 
1,100 

3.700 
2,100 

Tms 

2.400 

1.400 
6,4001 
1,700 
3,10b 
1,400 
2,600 

7.800 
4,500 
1,700 

16.900 

4.800 
2,600 

2.900 
2 ; 100 
1,100 

1.800 
8,000 
S.fiOO 

Tons 

900 

3.200 

2.200 
700 
700 
400 

2,000 

3,000 

2,900 

3,300 

6,800 

3.100 
1,200 
1,000 
2,400 
1,500 
1,000 
4,200 

1.100 

Tons 

1.700 
2,000 
1,600 

600 

2,000 

1,900 

1,400 

5,000 

2,200 

2.700 

7.700 
1,600 

1.400 
1,000 
1,800^ 

2.400 
1,000 
5,100 
2,200 

^ Dolls. 
60.00 
62.60 
60.00 

44.33 

61.33 
50.00 
60.00 
60.62 
67.00 
60.00 
86.41 
62,50 
45, (H) 
49/38 
60. QO 

aaoo 

,54.00 

.71.00 

6144 

Dolls. 
60.00 
80*00 

66.67 
62.60 
60.00 
53. 5J) 
60.00 
69.91 
6 i). (K) 
62.60 
86.46 
00.18 
48. 75 
44.00, 
66.00 
a 62 

46.67 
73.19 
5iM7 

Dolls. 
60.00 
81.00 
63,33 
47. (H) 
65.00 
50.00 
r>7.(HJ 
61.91 
61.20 
60.00 
7186 
64.00 
41.83 

40.81 
49.68 
60.00 
73.83; 

or. 00 

Dolls. 
50.00 
86.00 
60.00 
48.76 
66.50 
60.00 
66.83 
64.92 
63,00 
51.33 
83.71 
65.00 

60.98 
46.00 
60.00 
53.13 
6 a20 

76.00 

63.98 

25,030| 

36,310 

27,550 

29,320 

4*1,300 

74,700 

41,600 

45,300 

6a03 

63.82 

00.43 

G2.67 

1 


Bureau of Agrieultural E<jonomi<». Estimates, based upon returns from crop reporters. 
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Table 173.—Beans, snap; Cur4ot $hipmmis, hj Sink of origin, 1920-1927 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1926 

19271 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cm 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York. 

43 

2S 

11 

33 

81 

62 

39 

31 

New Jersey. 

go 

111 

68 

15 

100 

48 

56 

203 

Maryland. 

150 

22 

149 

49 

136 

127 

107 

245 

Virginia. 

155 

79 

2f>S 

101 

899 

570 

841 

891 

North Carolina. 

133 

128 

219 

261 i 

559 

459 

550 

487 

South Carolina.- 

142 

331 

503 

685 

517 

334 

449 

434 

Florida. 

547 

407 

750 

1,848 

1,093 

2,083 

1,094 

3,3'43 

Tennessee. 

20 

23 

63 

81 

248 

84 

174 

46 

Mississippi.. 

105 

79 

252 

47 

85 

88 

130 

143 

Louisiana. 

35 

202 

90 

107 i 

439 

683 

588 

685 

Texas. 

7 

39 

26 

88 

210 

407 

414 

470 

Other States. 

37 

151 

232 

113 

261 

279 

322 

300 

Total.—. 

1,473 

. 

1,600 

2,631 

3,328 

4,618 

6,224 

4,854 ■ 

7,278 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

i Preliminary. 















Tabi^b 174 ,—Cahhagcj commercial crop: Acreage^ production^ and price per ton^ by States, 192^-1927 


Price per ton » 

1927 

YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 

,8S3ES ggEESS SSSoSSgSSSSSgSo ggfeSSSSSgIg 

*0 

16,01 

1926 

Dollars 

28.53 
48.44 

39.54 

29.23 

20.17 
38.88 
26. 95 
30.00 
28.56 
38.34 

24.00 
20.67 
11.12 
20.00 
52.65 
13.50 
24.00 

32.23 
15.33 

37.30 
27.20 
11.86 
28.25 

7.29 

9.10 
9.48 

8.10 
9.95 
7.09 

17.31 
20.19 

9.32 

17.79 

1925 

Dollars 

18.33 

28.13 

21.75 

10.71 

23.43 

23.51 

31.51 
25.46 
21.74 
36.22 

47.72 
33.20 
45.00 
23.33 
60.00 
40.00 
42.50 
26.00 
75.93 
44.00 

46.95 
43.83 

18.96 
7.54 

10.10 

16.52 

10.49 

7.33 

29.09 

21.78 

8.93 

17.63 

1924 

Dollars 

38.21 

40.28 
50.51 

21.92 

42.81 

25.93 
38.31 

58.29 
57.07 
39.04 

17.72 
11.88 
25.00 
23.74 
16.43 
21.60 
36.00 
22.63 
16.27 
31.12 
15.96 
44.94 

11.38 
6.25 
13.31 
7.52 
5.65 
7.84 
23.98 
10.00 
7.69 

16.50 

Production* 

1927 

Tons 

38.400 

14.700 

66.900 
122,300 

22.700 

1.300 
10,600 

3.300 

23.400 

20.900 

1,700 

6.200 

6.900 
1,600 

7.900 

7.300 

46.200 
4,200 

43.300 
7,600 

14.400 

17.200 

13.400 

31.300 

11.900 

20.300 
27,500 

404,500 

26.300 
9,500 

15,100 
114,800 

g 

to 

w 

r^r 

1926 

Tons 

42,100 

22,000 

47.800 
82,900 

19.500 
1,100 

13.500 

3.100 

28.400 

23.500 

1.900 

5.800 

7.600 

1.700 

8.700 

6.900 

41.400 
4,000 

24,000 

3.600 

7.800 
18,300 

12.400 

43.800 
17, 500 

23.100 

31.500 

305.600 
23,600 

17.800 

15.800 

127.600 

1925 

Tons 

42,600 

29.800 
25,000 
76,100 

14.400 
2,500 

10.800 
5,100 

33,700 

27.400 

4.900 

4.800 
1,700 

11,200 

6,000 

26,000 

2.800 

25.200 
6,400 

5.900 
15,600 
15,600 

23,000 

9,200 

31,000 

26,800 

283,600 

22.200 
6,500 

19,400 
132; 900 

947,100 

1924 

Tons 

36.800 

41.800 
12,300 

107,200 

9,900 
1,300 

14.500 
3,200 

19.500 
32,000 

6,600 

8,600 

2,300 

15.800 
4,500 

37.700 
^400 

17.300 
4.900 
6,400 

21.700 

11,000 

44.100 

13.800 

38,000 

33,000 

333,900 

32.300 

10,600 

15.100 
127,800 

! 

Acreage 

1927 

Acres 
6,400 
3,010 
13,940 
18,530 

4,200 

200 

2,110 

780 

2,600 

4,440 

250 

940 

1,080 

240 

1,270 

860 

6,600 

600 

3,090 

850 

1,600 

2,450 

1,340 

2,100 

1,190 

2,740 

2,810 

32,890 

3,510 

950 

1,300 

13,500 

138,370 


Acres 

6,480 

3.660 
9.570 

14,300 

3.900 

320 

1,880 

620 

3,550 

4,200 

300 

900 

1,000 

240 

1.660 
860 

6,000 

500 

3,000 

600 

1,560 

3,660 

1,240 

3,220 

1,990 

2,960 

3,250 

28.560 

2,620 

1,710 

1,740 

13,290 

129,330 

1925 

Acres 
6,080 
4,650 
4,540 
14,360 

2,880 

440 

2,760 

630 

3,500 

3,700 

820 

960 

240 

1,870 

750 

5,000 

400 

3,000 

670 

9S0 

3,000 

1,420 

2,000 
1,320 
3,160 
3,390 
27,800 
2,470 
1,630 
1,940 
13,560 

119,970 

1924 

Acres 

5,940 

4,920 

2,460 

10,720 

1,520 

220 

3,380 

640 

3,250 

4,000 

oi'»raTt<fico«OiEBe*5 

i-T ^ »fs of cf«-r 

§ 

§ 

State 

1 

Early: 

California..... 

Florida. 

Louisiana.-.-. 

Texas—... 

Second Early: 

Alabama.-.-.. 

Georgia---... 

Mississippi—-.-. 

North Carolina--. 

South Carolina.... 

Virginia (Eastern Shore and Norfolk). 

Intermediate: 

Illinois. 

Iowa...--- 

Kentucky.-. 

Maryland... 

Missoilri.-.. 

New Jersey.. 

New Mexico..-. 

New York (L. 1.)__ 

Ohio (Washington County). 

Tennessee.... 

Virginia (Southwest). 

Washington.. 

Late: 

Colorado—.... 

Indiana___ 

Michigan___ 

Minnesota_ _ 

New York (except Long Island)_ 

Ohio (except Washington County)_ 

Or^on_ 

Pennsylvania.—_ 

'Wisconsin____ 

Total___ 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Includes sauerkraut. ^ Average for season. 
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Table 175 .—Cabbage for sauerkraut, commercial cro'p: Acreage, production, and 
price per ion, by States, 1924-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1027 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Acm 

Acres 

Acres 

Aerrs 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Dolls. 

Do^ls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Colorado. 

90 

100 

100 

100 

1,000 

1,300 

1,600 

1,400 

8.00 

8.00 

6.38 

7.00 

Illinois. 

730 

420 

360 

360 

5,800 

3.400 

2,900 

4. 000 

7. 00 

7.75 

7.56 

8.27 

Indiana.-. 

460 

220 

1,000 

360 

3.700 

1,600 

8,000 

3,200 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.67 

Michigan. 

1,310 

1,190 

1,500 

1,530 

13,000 

11,900 

15, 000 

13,800 

6.33 

6.68 

6.50 

6.40 

Minnesota. 

460 

420 

420 

430 

5,000 

4,200 

4,400 

5,200 

5.00 

7.00 

6.00 

0.26 

New York. 

3,060 

2,170 

3,000 

3.960 

44.400 

26,700 

37,800 

63,400 

6.07 

6.45 

6.12 

6,00 

Ohio. 

1,810 

1,410 

1,850 

2,690 

18,100 

12, 700 

20,400 

33, 700 

7.50 

8.20 

6.00 

7,50 

Washington.. 

290 

330 

380 

260 

2,300! 

4,000 

3,800 

2,600 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Wisconsin. 

2,540 

1,970 

1,790 

2.090 

23,900 

19,700 

16,100 

20. lOOi 

8.89 

6.76 

6.47 

6. 56 

Other States. 

460 

460 

1,760 

1,920 

4,000 

4,400 

14,100 

15, 700 

9.33 

13.24 

9.97 

7.03 

Total or average_ 

11,210 

8, 690 

12 , ico: 

13,600 

121,200 

89,800 

124,100 

163,100 

7.08 

7.35 

6.80 

6.70 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 


Table 176.— Cabbage: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, 1920-1926 


Crop movement season J 


oiaie 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 a 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New York. 

9,511 

9,310 

8 10,274 

9,086 

11,816 

12,645 

12,898 

Pennsylvania. 

239 

301 

406 

317 

409 

652 

623 

Ohio... 

62'i 

318 

589 

638 

658 

414 

544 

Illinois. 

156 

107 

144 

289 

279 

198 

195 

Michigan. 

698 

477 

908 

732 

644 

573 

287 

Wisconsin. 

4,766 

2,908 

5,876 

6,415 

4,956 

6,409 

6,177 

Minnesota. 

895 

692 

1,192 

989 

1,552 

873 

1,125 

Iowa... 

373 

150 

506 

390 

541 

2(i5 

459 

Maryland. 

219 

325 

448 

220 

509 

238 

166 

Virginia. 

1,542 

3,641 

2,946 

3,343 

3, 300 

2,220 

1,805 

North Carolina. 

49 

251 

213 

364 

263 ! 

371 

347 

South Carolina *. 

904 

3,247 

3,235 

4,299 

1, .530 

3,421 

2,671 

Florida * .-. 

4,579 

1.619 

2,998 

1,172 

3,842 

1.936 

1,667 

Kentucky. .. 

112 

103 

73 

85 

107 

45 

17 

Tennessee. 

186 

181 

503 

270 

348 

317 

609 

Alabama * . 

379 

1,001 

1,304 

1,604 

908 

1,270 

1,586 

Mississippi. 

878 

609 

1,629 

1,134 

006 

674 

990 

Louisiana <... 

254 

313 

334 

466 

103 

644 

331 

Texas ^.-.... 

6,180 

1.847 

4,049 

1 .366 

7,281 

4,048 1 

6,093 

Colorado. 

1,832 

2,623 

1,904 

3,174 

1,473 

1,432 

1,274 

Washington.. 

114 

170 

104 

166 

52 

103 1 

154 

California. 

1.424 

882 

738 

683 

370 

644 

671 

Other States. 

363 

368 

620 

474 

430 

836 

794 

Total <. 

« 36,027 

31,033 

»41,132 

37,606 

42,065 

89,028 

40,383 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and montlily reports received by the bureau 
from oflicials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
Jots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season for cabbage becomes important in the South in January and continues for 16 
months ending in April with final shipments from northern points. 

“ Preliminary. 

3 New York includes 1 car in May, 1923. 

^ Figures for certain States include in the January shipments, cars moved in preceding calendar year as 
follows—1920: Florida, 10 cars in December; Louisiana, 4 cars in December; Texas, 2 cars in November, 
23 in December. 1921: Florida, 1 car in October, 1 in November, 13 in December: South Carolina, 2 cars 
in December; Texas, 26 cars in December. 1922: Alabama, 1 car in December; Florida, 16 cars in December; 
South Carolina, 1 car in November, 32 in December; Toxa% 4 cars in November, 110 in December. 1923: 
Alabama, 3 cars in December; Florida, lOcarsin December; Louisiana^ 3carsin November, I3in December; 
South Carolina, 11 carsin November, 162in December; Texas, 22earsm November, 39in December. 1924: 
Florida, 72 cars in December; I.K)uisiana, 1 car in November, 7 in December: South Carolina, 24 oars in 
November, 167 in December; Texas, 0 cars in November, 64 in December. 1925: Florida, 26 cars in De¬ 
cember; South Carolina, 8 cars in November, 61 cars in December; Texas, 12 cars in November, 38 cars in 
December. 1926: Florida, 23 cars in December; Louisiana 2 cars in December; South Carolina, 10 cars 
in December; Texas, 26 cars in December. 
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Table 177. — Cabbage, Danish: Monthly average I, c. L price per ton ^ to jobbers 

at eight markets 


Market, and season beginning October» 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

January 

February 

March 

Chicago: 

1918. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

28.00 

Dollars 
29.5S 

Dollars 

41.72 

1919. 

25.82 

35.64 

68.00 

06.50 

70.17 


1920. 

11.15 

11.09 

14.15 

18.25 

14.07 

14.10 

1921 .-. 

8 41.85 

8 47.03 

8 52.43 

44.20 

36.60 


19228... 

16.60 

24.20 

30.20 

48.00 

60.20 

1923. 


17.00 

22.60 

33.20 

32.00 


1924. 


*30.20 

*30.85 

*28.00 

825.68 

1925 ..... 

122.40 

<40.00 

42.25 

54.87 

53.50 


1926.. 

13.68 

24.50 ; 

25.00 

21.65 


1Q27 

<19.80 

*19.40 , 

*19.40 



New York: 

ims .. ... 

27.73 

27.07 

42.36 

1919. 


37.94 

71.67 

108.67 

87.40 

98.33 

1920. 


18.64 i 

15.21 

18.67 

14.60 

16.06 

1921.1. 

39.23 

41.52 ‘ 

49.60 

52.00 

40.40 

42.20 

1922 . _ _ 

20.20 

15.80 ! 

23.60 

26.60 

41.00 

63.20 

1923. 

26,60 

20.20 

27.20 

33.20 

39.40 

48.80 

1924. 

17.60 

18.40 

18.60 

28.80 

22.60 

15.40 

1926. 

23.16 

29.24 

37.54 

56.09 

60.66 

50.35 

1926. 

21.76 

22.54 

31.17 

25.69 

18.70 

20.71 

1927. 

18.42 

15.32 

14.90 

Oineinnati: 

1925. 

25.59 

32.92 

39.69 

62.90 

68.91 

64.17 

1928. 

28,75 

23.08 

25.14 

29.00 

27.04 

20.69 

22.25 

1927. 

12.62 

1A28 

Kansas City:« 

1925. 

' 1.21 

1.79 

2.51 

3.26 

3.40 

3.68 

1920. 

1.08 

1.57 

1.67 

1.64 

1.18 

1.71 

1927. 

.99 

1.04 

Philadelphia: 

1925. 

19.67 

26.77 

35.50 

58.83 

64.20 


1926. 

19.19 

18.77 

25.91 

20.92 

16.67 

21.78 

1927. 

14.64 

12.71 

12.27 

Pittsburgh: 

1925. 

21.50 

26.76 

36.41 

61.48 

68.26 

62.89 

1926. 

819.46 

819.70 

8 24.18 

8 23.30 

8 18.97 

«16.47 

1927. 

8 15.00 

«11.60 

8U0.57 

3t. Louis: 

1926-—.... 

21.64 

34.80 

43.11 

60,00 

65.74 

21.58 


1926... 

20.96 

28.62 

32.29 
18.17 

29.68 


1927. 

19.93 

16.81 


Washington: 

1925.' 

31.24 

35.00 i 

42.72 

65.62 



1926. 

28.46 

26.88 

33.10 
*18.60 

*35.40 

*29.00 


1927. 

<27.60 

*21.20: 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily market reports from bureau reprosentallves 
in the various markets. Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and 
condition; they are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have boon 
made from larger to smaller units or vice versa, in order to obtain oompurability. 

Earlier data for cities showing prices for 1926-1927 are available iu 1926 Yearbook, p, 896, Table 280. 

1 Unless otherwise stated, quotations are on bulk par ton sales. 

»The season during which Danish cal>bage jMritses are obtainable usually runs from October to March of 
the following year. 

^ Sacked per ton delivered. 

* Converted from hundredweight price. 

J^Bulk per hundredweight. 

«Cardot sales. 

f Less than 10 quotations. 
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Table 178 .—Cantaloupesj commercial crop: Acreage^ prodicciion^ and price per 
crate, by States, 1924-1927 


State 


Acreage 



Production 


Price per crate 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 






i,m 

LOdoJ 

1,000 

1,000 





Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

.4crcs 

craies' 

cratesH 

crafts^ 

crates^ 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolts . 

Dolls. 

California (Imperial). 

31,000 

27,560 

35,300 

39,760 

5,890 

4,061 

5,048 

6,044 

1.53 

2.07 

1.29 

1.49 

Florida. 

660 

370 

380 

420 

67 

2j 

30 

34 

2.12 

1.72 

1.30 

2.23 

Georgia. 

2,980 

750 

700 

710 

289 

82 

70 

57 

1.12 

2.35 

1.38 

.76 

Texas, Lower Valley. 

1,050 

750 

350 

180 

105 

26 

35 

21 

4.46 

2.15 

1.00 

1.54 

Intermediate: 












Arijsona.. 

4,000 

0,000 

7,000 

10,000 

80C 

1,3501 

1,400 

1,900 

1.02 

1.38 

1.32 

1.46 

Arkansas. 

5,810 

7,930 

7,310 

5,410 


460 

439 

406 

1.43 

1.32 

1.36 

2.19 

California (except 








Imperial). 

8,890 

10,620 

8,380 

7,800 

1,245 

1,699 

1,575 

1,513 

1.31 

1.16 

1.60 

1.80 

Delaware.-. 

Illinois.-__ 

1,740 

370 

2,500 

400 

2,000 

400 

2,000| 

167 

30 


240i 

26 

220 

1.01 

1.60 

1.08 

L22 

.901 

1.08 

1.25 

Indiana. 

4,320 

4,820 

4,340 

4,380 

458 

627 

490 

504 

1.37 

1.29 

1.41 

' i.92 

Maryland. 

5,930 

5, 570 

6,120 

7,100 

593 

902 

998 

888 

1. 62 

.92 

1.42 

2.20 

Nevada. 

200 

270 

160 

100 

22 

36 

20 

19 

1.48 

1.60 

1.18 

1,00 

North Carolina_ 

2,570 

2,010 

2,100 

2,310 

193 

241 

176 

266 

.80 

1.14 

.88 

.97 

Oklahoma. 

450 

560 

630 

630 

45 

66 

41 

57 

i.n 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

South Carolina. 

5f;o 

400 

620 

750 

58 

37 

65 

68 

.51 

1.47 

.72 

.97 

Texas, other.. 

3,790 

2,250 

2,030 

2,030 

266 

168 

162 

152 

1.21 

1.69 

1.91 

.78 

Late: 









Colorado. 

8,040 

7,000 

11,670 

12,100 

1,168 

1,430 

1,984 

1,815 

1.19 

.91 

1.17 

1.05 

Iowa. 

900 

1,000 

1,120 

1,130 

54 

88 

134 

120 

1,06 

1.20 

1.50 

1.00 

Kansas. .. 

1,000 

450 

450 

450 

125 

58 

63 

4>2 

L38 

.90 

1.17 

125 

Michigan. 

1,650 

1,500 

1,280 

1,220 

107 

250 

134 

168 

1.44 

. 1.58 

1.30 

1.23 

Nevada. 

m 

m 

350 

30Q 

80 

87 

46 

56 

1.35 

L20 

1.12 

1.00 

New Jersey. 

4, 550 

4,320 

4,500 

§§ 

787 

821 

518 

440 

1.39 

.93 

.65 

.75 

New Mexico. 

2,100 

2,000 

2,600 

420 

390 

442 

250 

1.36 

1.24 

1.06 

2.00 

Tennessee.- 

360 

1 560 

600 

480 

65 

67 

39 

32 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.35 

Washington-. 

1,600 

1,510 


1,520 

ai5 

275 

218 

190 

1.30 

.62 

1.28 

2.12 

Total. 

95,250 

93,260jl01,690jl07,288 

13,834 

M,663 

14,393 

15,272 

1.42 

1.40 

1.29 

1.60 


Bureau of Agricaltural Ecoaomics, osUmates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Average for season. * Standard crate. 


Table 179.— Cantaloupes:^ Car4ot shipments, by State of origin, 1920-1927 


Crop movement season * 


Dtam 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1926 

19273 


Giirs 

Cars 

Cm 

Cars 

Cars 

• Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Indiana. 

6:}2 

614 

894 

681 

m 

1,089 

020 

416 

Michigan... 

200 

232 

465 

306 

114 

140 

84 

76 

Delaware.-. 

600 

942 

Ma 

818 

811 

657 

551 

429 

Maryland.-. I 

781 

1,153 

1,233 

1.270 

699 

1,116 

1,283 

1,161 

Kmah Carolina... 

358 

894 

700 

620 ' 

401 

m 

401 

905 

South Carolina.. 

131 

281 

270 

70 

116 

33 

173 

180 

Georgia. 

387 

619 

1,632 

217 ] 

686 

117 

136 

94 

Arkansas,.. 

086 

1,554 

1,002 

337 

1,052 

1,246 

1,127 

B65 

Texas.: 

169 

106 

186 

387 

456 

498 

514 

231 

Colorado-—...— 

2,482 

8,288 

4,420 

2,306 

3,229 

3,837 

5,108 1 

3,945 

New Mexico.—. 

968 

508 

276 

364 i 

518 

574 

640 

415 

Arizona... 

1,169 

1,604 

1,558 

1,208 

2,145 

3,833 

3,712 

5,308 

Washington.-.-. 

380. 

m 

371 

207 1 

298 

221 

145 

m 

Oallfic^ia .— 

13,251 

13,166 

16,304 

16,486 1 

19,933 

18,707 

18,330 

22,334 

Other States. 

460 

066 

777 

646 

617 

1,091 

691 

dl3 

Total. 

22,953 I 

25,815 

29,930 : 

25,933 1 

31,496 

33,819 

33,424 

36,600 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by tbe bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers througbout the country.^ Shipments as shown in exa 
lots include those by boat reduced to oar-lot basis. 


* Includes honeydows and other miscellaneous melons not separately reported untd 1923. The ship¬ 
ments of melons, other than cantaloupes, amounted In 1923 to .Ll42 care; in 1924; to 2,563; in 1926 to 3,064; 
In 1926 to 6,484; and in 1927 to 6,176, 

a Crop-movement season extends from Apr. I through November of a given year. 

* Preliminary. 

* Figures for California include shipments in December as follows; 1929, l oar; 1926,18 cars; 1926, 3 cars; 
1927, 4 cars. 
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Table ISO.— Carrots, commercial crop: Acreage^ production^ and price per bushel, 

by States, 1924-19^7 




Acreage 



Production 


Price per bushel ^ 

State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

-4 errs 

1,000 

hash. 

1,000 

bash. 

1,000 

hush. 

1,000 

hush. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

California. 

Louisiana. 

1,270 

1,000 
2,360 

1,800 
7,330 

3,050 

11,600 

298 

570 

573 

967 

1,261 

1, 525 
2,448 

3.a3 

0.92 

,70 

0.72 
.70 

0. 72 
.51 

Mississippi. 

3,640 

2, 400 

1,500 

2,040 

910 

442 

300 

551 

1.34 

.76 

1.23 

.5)6 

Texas—. 

2,250 

6,750 

3,920 

4,340 

848 

1,501 

1,047 

998 

.46 

.34 

.32 

.43 

Late: 

Illinois. 

800 

800 

800 

800 

320 

380 

352 

356 

1.12 

.55 

.75 

.60 

New Jersey_ 

1,300 

1,200 

1,400 

1,400 

403 

252 

360 

336 i 

1.04 

1,04 

1.00 

.92 

New York. 

2,220 

2,250 

2,260 i 

2,860 

1,305 

1,082 

1,246 

1,788 

.71 

.61 

,51 

.46 

‘ Total. 

o 

00 

15, 760 

19,000 

26,090 

4,084 

4,800 

6,523 

8,002 

.84 

.60 

.64 

.66 


Bareau of Agricultural Economies, estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Average for season. 

Table 181.— Carrots: Car-dot shipments, by State of origin, 1920-1927 


Crop movement season ^ 


State 1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927S 

AlabftTTift_ _ __^ 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

5 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Arizona.—____1 






11 

T557 

62 

3 

U 

8 2,229 
7 
2 

California___ 

111 

1 

5 

3 19 

9 

3 

21 

4 

<24 

12 

3 

6 

*157 

26 

6 278 
29 

0 

Colorado. 

Plorida... 

Georgia... 


4 

Idaho... 




1 

23 

' 28 



Blinois.. 

63 

81 

62 

13 

> 82 
41 

1 

24 

9 

2 

3 

40 

2 

31 


Indiana.-. 

Iowa..... 

4 

Kentucky. 

1 

28 

8 

7 

11 

1 

77 

1 

43 

7 

9 

33 

6 

81 

20 

32 

8 

21 

66 

6 

266 

5 

106 


1. 

Louisiana.____ 

Maine... 

CO 

58 

2 

14 

35 

8 

, 142 

70 

«177 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan.... 

16 

54 

69 

197 

4 

37 

75 

84 

209 

6 

Minn^ota... 

Mississippi.__ 

Missouri..-.. 

67 

496 

Montana... 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 


Nevada..... 


1 

76 

805 

11 

24 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

North Carolina_ 

32 
1,158 

32 

1,247 

26 

1,523 

1 

14 

1 

34 

1,410 

18 

2,246 

3 

4 

2 

8 

10 78 

48 

, 1,841 
U 

1 33 

? 

41 

8 

h 675 
12 

44 

, 1,846 
28 
38 

0 

Ohio.. 

Oregon___——_ 

.. ® 

6 

1 

Pennsylvania... 


2 

62 1 

2 

77 


South Carolina. 

Tennessee...-. 

62 

6 

19 

3 

^8 905 

Texas. 

Otali. 

6 

198 

3 

48 

65 

282 

7 

» i, m 

9 

1 

10 

30 

1 

1 

Vermont.—____ 





Virginia.-. 

'Washington..... 

2 

1 

9 

10 

5 

4 

2 

21 

3 

.r 

11 

1 

40 

8 

6 

1 

44 

Wisconsin.-- _ ___ . 

3 

Wyoming. 



Total. 







1,602 

1,839 

2,266 

1,956 

3,299 

3,443 

4,303 

4,890 


Bx^auof Agriculture Economics. Compiled from monthly reports received by the bureau from local 
^ents of common earners throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by 
boat reduced to car-lot basts. 


1 Crop-movement season beg^ Jan, l in such early shipping States as California, Texas, and Louisiana 
^d extends through June of the foDowing year in order to include shipments from storage in Northern 
States and to have totals comparable with acreage and production figures. 

2 Incomplete, includes shipments through November only. 

2 Includes 1 car in December, 1020. 

* Includes 1 car in December, 1922. 

8 Includes 1 car in November, 1923, and 2 in December, 1923. 

® Includes 13 cars in December, 1924. 

I Includes 1 car in October, 1926, 48 cars in November, 1925. and 18 oars in December, 1925, 

! Includes 17 cars in October, 1926,87 cars in November, 1920, and 188 cars in December, 1926, 

»Includes 1 car in December, 1926. 
w Includes 1 car in December, 1923. 
n Includes 14 cars in December, 1924. 

M Includes 40 cars in December, 1926. 

»Jndudes 3 cars in November, 1926, and 14 cars in December, 1926. 
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Table 182.— Cauliflower^ commercial, crop: Acreage, production, and price per 

crate, by States, 19^4-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per crate ^ 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1926-6 

1926-7 

1923-4 

1924-6 

1926-6 

1926-7 

■1923-4 

1924-5 

1925-6 

1926-7 

California 2 . 

Colorado. 

Now Jersey. 

New York. 

Oregon 2 . 

Utah. 

Total-. 

Acres 

6,550 

400 

300 

4,350 

1,400 

Acres 
6,610 
1,000 
i 400 

! 5,530 
1,600 
40 

Acres 
10,600 
1,100 
300 
5,560 
5,000 
60 

Acres 

8,950 

800 

250 

5,060 

2,100 

180 

1,000 

crates 

1,703 

64 

42 

652 

280 

1,000 

crates 

2,148 

160 

62 

713 

320 

10 

1,000 

crates 

3,224 

99 

44 

1,334 

825 

12 

1,000 
crates 
2,452 
70 
38 
1,270 
420 
49 

1 

Dolls. 
1.21 
1.11 
1. 40 
1.86 
1.45 

Dolls. 
1.11 
.71 
1.38 
1.551 
1.06 
2.60 

DoUs. 
0.88 
1.15 
L15 
1.36 
.69 
2.00 

DoUs, 
1.00 
1.78 
1.50 
1.83 
1.18 
2.00 

13,000 

15,180 

22,520 

17,340 

2,741 

3,403 

6,538 

4,299 

1.39 

1.19 

.98 

1.29 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon return from crop reports. 

1 Average for season. ^ Season of California and Oregon begins in October of the previous year. 


Table 183.— Cauliflower: Car-lot shipments, by State of origin, 1920-1926 


Crop movement season i 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 > 

Now York_...__ 

Cars 

781 

Cars 

567 

3 

134 

3,629 

30 

Cars 

683 

4 

282 

3,604 

35 

Cars 

653 

101 

374 

3,064 

121 

Cars 

734 

61 

109 

3,404 

146 

Cars 
834 
a 191 

1,246 
1367 
* 100 

Cars 

1,019 
220 
780 
4,729 
»143 

Colorado_ 

Oregon__ 

76 

2,967 

39 

California_ 

Other States_ 

Total. 

8,853 

4,363 

4,608 

4,303 

4,454 

, 6 C, 728 

1 6 6,891 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Complied from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from July 1 through June of the following year. 

3 Prefiminary. 

8 Includes 1 car in June, 1925. 

Includes 2 cars in July, 1920, 

8 Includes 1 car in May and 0 in Juno, 1920. 

^ Includes 1 car in June, 1926, and 2 cars in July, 1926. 


Table 184.— Celery, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per crate, by 

States, 1924-1927 


State 


Acreage 



Production 


Price per crate i 

1924 

1925 

3926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 
crates 2 

1,000 
orates 2 

1,000 
crates » 

1.000 
crates 2 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

DoUs. 

Early: Florida. 

4,000 

4,320 

3,520 

4,240 

1,900 

2,000 

1,320 

1,908 

2.68 

2.24 

3.00 

2.08 

Late* 

California. 

6,330 

6,250 

8,550 

8,S50 

1,386 

1,369 

2,078 

1,991 
306 

1.34 

1.49 

1.82 

1.49 

Colorado. 

720 

920 

940 

940 

248 

386 

282 

2.51 

3.16 

1.22 

1.70 

Michigan. 

4, no 

3,860 

3,720 

3,760 

645 

780 

621 

846 

1.97 

1.C8 

1,92 

1.38 

New Jersey_ 

1,370 

1,420 

1,350 

1,300 

6,090 

622 

416 

417 

370 

1.19 

1.62 

1.09 

.82 

New York. 

4,790 

4,660 

4,890 

1,676 

1,351 

1,606 

1,654 

1.40 

1.27 

L6p 

1.20 

Ohio. 

710 

680 

540 

450 

124 

160 

120 

128 

1.56 

1.68 

1.68 

Z43 

Oregon«. 

300 

340 

360 

410 

112 

111 

144 

123 

1,72 

1.69 

1.83 

1.81 

Pennsylvania.. 

380 

380 

260 

280 

128 

112 

88, 

81 

,2.67 

1.11 

L46 

L42 

Total. 

22,710 

22,830 

24,130 

25,320 

6,741 

6,686 

6,476 

7,407 


1»79 

1.91 

L66 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates based upon returns from crop reporters, 

1 Average for season. * New York crate, two^thirds size. 
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Table 185,— Cdery: Car-lot shipmentsy hy State of origin^ 19S0-19B6 


state 

Crop movement season i 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 3 

New York... ___ 

Cars 

3, no 

94 

Cars 

3,047 

219 

Cars 

3,248 

115 

Cars 

3,741 

Cars 

4,529 

i 

Cars 

4,493 

Cars 

4,898 

New Jersey._ _ _ 

'219 

177 

349 

138 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

1S6 

224 

212 

223 

225 

208 

394 

Ohio... 

46 

67 

76 

55 

64 

71 

51 

Michigan __ 

954 1 

1,031 

4,964 

211 

1,626 
6,308 
222 

1,486 

1,332 

2,224 

5,504 

399 

1,880 

Florida __ _ _ 

4,213 
305 

7,219 

7,952 

5,504 

Colorado.-..—.... _-.. . 

125 

197 

211 

Oregon _ . . ^ ^ ^ rn - 

16 1 

53 

82 

205 

363 

398 

611 

California, . _ 

3,472 

2,617 

«19 

4,337 

52 

4,693 

76 

4,175 

84 

3 5,953 
06 

4 7,564 
48 

Othar States _ 

23 1 



Total.... 

12,424 

5 12,442 

16,368 

18,042 

19,098 

319,464 

J 20,999 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly .reports received by the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. 

Shipments as shown in car lots included tho.se by boat reduced to ear-lot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extends from Tune I of one year tlirough May of the following year, except in 
Florida, where the season extends through Tune. 

2 FrtdiiDiiiary, 

a Includes 50 cars in April and 190 cars in May, 1925. 

* Includes 129 cars in April, MS cars in May, 1925. and 18 cars in Tune, 1927. 

* Includes 1 car from Texas in May, 1921. 


Table 186.— Corn, sweet,,for canning, commercial crop: Acreage, producMon, and 
price per ton, hy States, 1924^1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

1 

Price per ton 

1924 

1925 

1926 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Detoare. 

rntnois__ 

Indiana-...—.... 

Iowa—.— 

Maine.. 

Maryland. 

Michigan_ 

Minnesota_ 

Nebraska. 

New Hampshire- 

Now York. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Vermont. 

Wisconsin _ 

Ot^r States. 

4,400 

60.500 
21,000 

55.500 
13,390 

32.500 
11,000 
21,000 

7,000 
3,200 
26,000, 
27,450 
3,200 

2.500 
13,720 

2,370j 

Acres 
5,000 
70,660 
36,990 
70,720 
16,630 
42, 820 
13, 630 
80,540 
8,880 
1,470 
31,350 
34, 5201 
6,850 
2,020 
, 17,740 
4,500] 

Acres 
3»000 
58,280 
30,380 
50,480 
14,650 
33,850 
11,080 
24,450 
6,970 
1,050 
27,420 
26, 380 
4, 840 
2,290 
17,350 
4,840 

Acres 
3,500 
39,050 
17,010 
26,750 
8,260 
27,500 
9,400 
18,600 
4,600 
780 
20,290 
18, 730 
2,800 
1,870 
10,410 
4,380 

Tam 

8.400 
103,000 

35.700 

83.200 

36.200 
58,500i 

, 13,200 
52,500 
12 , 600 
3, 400 

46.800 
38,400 

6.400 
7,000 

17.800 

4.700 

. 

Tens 

13,600 

169.600 
88,800 

190,900 
45,300 

115.600 

34.100 

64.100 
19,500 

3.800 

72.100 
no, 500 

24,700 

6.800 

44.400 

10.400 

Tons 
7,200 
145,700 
88,100 
161,400^ 
, 46,900 
, 74,600 
22,200 
73,400 
18, 800 
2,400 
60, 300 
71,200 
9,700 
5,000 
29, 500 
9,700 

Tons 

8,400 

78.100 
23,800 

61.500 

23.100 
49,600 

14.100 
33,300 
11, 500 

1,800 

32.500 
30,000 

3,600 
4,100 

13.500 
7,00^ 

Dolls. 
12.00 
13. 58 
14.74 
9.55 
29.10 
14.69 
14.76 
9.46 
9.18 
24.40 
19. 59 
10.64 
17.72 
20,00 
11. 93 
13. 50 

Dolls. 

18.00 

14.29 
14.83 
n. 14 
29.76 
17.671 

14.30 
10.28 
10.94 
26. 00 
20.74 
13. 61 

18. 93 

19. 94 
12.33 
14.00 

Dolls. 

13.35 

14.23 
10.18 

10.35 
28.72 
14.08 
12.54 

9.93 

10.07 

2;j.fi5 

18.24 
10.14 
33.00 
21.30 
11.81 
12.00 

Dolls, 
10 . 60 
11.06 
10.41 
8.96 
22.30 
11.78 
15.00 
10.00 
8.32 
21.00 
18.80 
10.00 
12.00 
19.10 
10.66 
.13,40 

Total or average 

302,790 

393,91o| 

317,310 

213,830 

627,800 

1,014,100 

816,000 

396, 80 o| 

14.17 

15.04 

j 13,23 

[12.13 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon return from crop reporters. 


Table 187.— Corn, canned: Pack'^ in the United States, t917’^192'T 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

cases 

m 

676 
846 
703 
1,961 
310 
1,088 
1,377 
1,493 
1,087 

Maine. 

New York... 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Maryland---. 

Other States. 

United States—. 

1,000 

cases 

667 

257 

1,200 

742 

2,422 

166 

202 

2,280 

2,002 

1 965 

1,000 
cases 
1,113 
489 
1,684 
513 
2,199 
373 
309 
2,300 
2,033 
809 

1,000 
cases 
1, 652 
1,014 
1,300 
686 
2,225 
635 
456 
2,496 
2,031 

1,046 

1,000 
cases 1 
1,588 
829 
1,544 
861 
^271 
590 
643 
3,246 
2,217 
1,251 

1,000 
cases 
911 
664 
850 
709 
1,711 
576 
673 
1,190 
1,130 
629 

UOOO 
cases 
1,066 
616 
1,073 
665 
1,939 
625 
698 
1,9.59 
1,944 
934 

1,000 
cases 
923 
434 
1,390 
1,208 
2,833 
648 
898 
2,382 
2,256 

1,184 

1,000 
cases 
1, 21)4 
749 
787 
846 
2,310 
388 
1,199 
1,764 
1,707 
1, 087 

1,000 
cases 

1, tm 
1,311 

2, 375 
2,223 
4,030 
1,148 
1, .541 
4,105 

3, 678 
2,216 

1, OOO 
cases 
1,IU7 
1, 038 
1, 735 
2,044 
3,053 
843 
1,762 
3,361 

2,133 

1,753 

10,803 

11,722 

13,550 

15,040 

8,843 

11,419 

14,108 

12,131 

24,320 

19,069 

10,347 


Bureau of Agrlculturai Economics. Compiled from National Oanners' Association data. 


1 Stated in casesirfM No. 2cans. 
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Table 188. —Cucumbers for com^imption, fresh, commercial crop: Acreage pro^ 
diiction, and price per hamper, by States, 1924.-1927 


State 1 


Acreage 



Production 


Price i)er haniper i 

1924 ' 

1925 

1929 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

J924 

192.5 

I 1926 

1927 

Early: 

Aerfis 

Arvt’s 

.4 errs 

Aerfis 

1,000 
hn Wi¬ 
per.? “ 

1,000 

ham- 

vera 

1,000 

ham- 

pCTfi "• 

1,000 
ham¬ 
pers J 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Dol- 

hiis 

Dol¬ 
lar ,1 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Alabama. 

2, 540 

2 , 2 to 

2, 880 

3, 830 

432 

417 

472 

682 

0. 77 

1.48 

0. .50 

0.97 

California,_ 


3,210 

2, .590 

2, 120 


491 

399 

337 


LOO 
2, 30 

. 93 

.97 

1.92 

Florida. 

12,370 

10, K30 

?; 590 

7,440 

1,002 

1, 259 

1,108 

1,0(44 

3. 30 

2. 51 

(loorgia. 

2, 290 

910 

720 

720 

120 

70 

97 

90 

1, 20 

1.1.5 

. .8,5 

1.26 

Louisiana. 

540 

J.SOO 

3, 040 

2, 700 

108 

139 1 

319 

317 

1.77 

1. 00 

L,59 

.79 

South Carolina--- 

3, 590 

2,000 

4,120 

4, 300 

005 

4.58 i 

490 

936 

.,57 

1. 58 

1.02 

1.37 

Texas, S. dust- - - _ 

050 

OSO 

3,000 

4,150 

163 

99 ' 

3.57 

415 

1.70 

2.14 

1. 55 

1.05 

Virginia. 

1, 730 

1,590 

1,640 

1,060 

200 

257 1 

205 

214 

.80 

.75 

1.15 

,01 

Second early: N. 



1 






Carolina. 

a. 500 

5, 310 

4, 570 

4. .340 

890 

8(K) 

530 

764 

.94 

.93 

1.1,3 

.90 

Intermediate: 






Arkansas. 

500 

1,410 

1,700 

1,760 

50 

151 i 

1,50 

170 

1.11 

1.04 

1.01 

1.51 

Delaware. 

1, 001) 

1,400 I 

i 

1 , mo 

1,120 

160 1 

158 1 

255 1 

202 

1.71 

..57 

, .56 

.90 

Illinois (south- 






^ eni). 

620 

740 

rm 

.500 

104 

1,30 

67 ’ 

56 

1.58 

.80 

.78 

1.21 

Maryland. 

1,420 

2,080 

2, OKO 

1, 700 
2,000 

220 

419 

290 

292 

1.54 

. .53 

. .59 

1 30 

New .Tersey_ 

2,000 

2,500 

2,100 

342 

500 

420 

370 

L .55 

.97 

.95 

1.25 

Late: Now York—, 

3, 400 

4, 4W 

3, 9.50 

3, 9,"i0 

544 

519 

490 

.5,85 

1. .54 

.91) 

.91 

.93 

Total. 

39, 350 1 

42, OfjQ 

42,07<r 

42, 400 




9. 040 

JiiiL. 

J. 28_ 

lAP 



Bureau of Agricult.iirai Economics. Estimates baaed upon returns from ci-op reporters. 


1 Average for season. * Bushel hamper. 


Table 189. —Cucumbers for picldes, commerdM crop: Acreage^ production, and 
price %>&r bushel^ by Slates, 1024-1927 


State 


Aci-eage 



Production 


Price per bu.shol 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1027 

1924 

192.5 

1026 

1927 

California. 

Acres 


Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 
bush . 

1,000 

busk. 

DolU 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

2,150 

3,210 

2, .560 

2,120 

245 

491 

360 

337 

1.00 

L(«) 

0.93 

0.97 

Colorado. 

2,800 

3. ,500 

2,900 

3,130 

98 

3.57 

177 

156 

1.00 

LOO 

.87 

. 7.5 

Illinois. 

1,310 

1, 630 

040 

070 

37 

114 

47 

30 

1.39 

L 39 

L 22 

J.24 

Indiana. 

7,240 
2,250 

8,4.30 
2,8,50 

7, 250 
BOO 

7,470 

340 

188 

4.30 

.392 

28-1 

1.30 

L U 

1.12 

.93 

Iow.a—. 

4.5 

177 

34 

1.5 

1.07 

1.09 

1,11 

.90 

Michigan_ 

35,440 

36,810 

25,030 

20,360 

851 

2,025 

1,051 

611 

1.13 

l.ll 

.98 

.90 

Minnesota. 

3,910 

4, 340 

3.000 

1,770 

07 

105 

135 

.53 

1.25 

1.03 

.90 

.73 

Missouri. 

330 

1,0.50 

2,800 

670 

13 

fll 

9.8 

35 

1. 42 

.91 

.82 

1.01) 

New York... 

1,530 

l,:i2() 

920 1 

6.80 

50 I 

1,52 

32 

35 

1. 25 

1.00 

.88 

1.27 

Ohio. 

1,590 

2, 250 

1, 600 

i, rm 

50 

162 

8.8 

63 

1.48 

1.26 

.90 

1.02 

Washington. 

430 

670 

530 

430 

1.3 

97 

.32 

29 

L 00 

LOO 

.90; 

.82 

Wisconsin.J 

17,990 

20,960 

11,9.50 

8,500 

504 

1,316 

598 

340 

LOO 

L03 

.92 

LOS 

Other States. 

8,440 , 

13,110 

9, 4(^ 

9,930^ 

388 

1,337^ 

015 

67.5 

L 29 

.78 

.92 i 

.06 

Total or uveragiL 1 

85,410 

100,130 _ 

jaAl 

5^060_ 

•Awr 

3.si.r 

3, 668^ 

2, mi 

l.,14.^ 


. yv 

_ 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Eatiiuatos basc<l upon returns from crop reporters. 


Table 190.^ — Cucumbers: Car4ot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1927 


Stale 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 

19271 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cuts 

Cars 

Cars 

New York. 

312 

540 

m 

:t83 

694 

686 

m 

014 

New lersoy*....... 

287 

271 

PH 

258 

276 


261 

367 

Ohio.. 

52 

118 

124 

6H 

lU 

91 

187 

203 

IlUnols... 

142 

164 

68 

15 

77 

245 

150 

101 

Delaware... 

256 

137 

m 

225 

240 

302 

304 

367 

Maryland. 

297 

343 

368 

446 

311 

598 

479 

091 

Virginia...... 

83 

19 

221 

84 

387 

448 

300 

330 

North Carolina.....1 

408 

641 

087 

1,175 

1,630 

1,562 

869 

919 

South Carolina. 

525 

664 

887 

720 

018 

794 

687 

002 

Georgia.... 

1 

8 

2U 

45 

1.54 

72 

62 

70 

Florida.. 

835 

1,414 

2,034 

1,647 

1,381 

1,963 

i 2,048 

2,321 

Alabama—. 

259 

109 

702 

367 

570 

706 

1 684 

583 

Texas. 

95 

64 

119 

46 

147 

72 

316 

ITS 

California--..,.,..—... 


89 

68 

125 

23 

125 

86 

62 

Other States.. 

137 

_256 

no 

1 96 

j 248 

347 

483 

465 

Total. 

_3,68r 

4,832 

.0,349 


Lz*-Ha 

AdBA 

^ 7,272 

8,182 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Oompllod from daily and monthly reports rooelved by the bureau 
from ofllciala and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown iu car 
lots iiieludo those by bout reduced to curdot basis. 


»Fmllminary. 
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Table 191.— Eggplant, commercial crop: Acreage^ production, and price per 
bushel, by States, 1924-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per bushel i 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926. 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Plorida_—_ 

1 

i Acres 
1,620 

Acres 

1,400 

SOO 

1,100 

190 

Acres 

1,020 

1,060 

1,000 

ISO 

Acres 

63G 

890 

1,100 

250 

1,000 

bushels 

502 

1,000 

bushels 

384 

152 

330 

38 

1,000 

bushels 

302 

138 

220 

41 

1,000 

bushels 

202 

1 139 

330 
75 

Dolls. 

. 1.30 

Dolls. 

1.30 

1.05 

.73 

1.00 

Dolls. 

1.341 

1.05! 

l.OOl 

1.00 

Dolls. 

1.26 

1.00 

,80 

.46 

T.Ani3iana__ , . 

New Jersey---. 

TAxas_ 

i,ooo 

70 

283 

10 

1.14 

.61 

Tntal 

2,690 

3,490' 

3,260 

2,870: 

795! 

904 

791 

746 

1.24 

1.041 

1.18 

.93 



Bureau of Agricuitcral Economics, estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 


1 Average for season. 

Table 192.— Letivce, commercial crop: Acreage^ production^ and price per crate, 

by States, 1924-1927 


Acreage | Production Price per crate ^ 


fcxaie 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Euriy: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

crates'^ 

S? S3 

UOOO 

crates^ 

1,000 

crates^ 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Arizona.-.___ 

6,800 

6,400 

8,500 

14,800 

1,305 

1,440 

1,912 

3,036 

L18 

1.06 

L90 

1.35 

California 2 — 

Imperid—. 

20,000 

23,000 

28,000 

34,400 

3,700 

4,600 

4,900 

3,578 

1.71 

1. 71 

1.95 

1.34 

Other. 

18,060 

24,680 

37,100 

42.010 

3,919 

4,368 

5,565 

6,049 

1.16 

1.16 

1.37 

1.75 

Florida. 

3,490 

3 400 

1,500 

1,840 

914 

7^ 


294 

1.29 

1. 41 

2.21 

1.62 

North Carolina. 

1,540 

1,730 

1,420 

1.490 

260 

467 

379 

420 

2.82 

1.98 

2.00 

1.87 

South Carolina. 

1.120 

1,480 

m 

700 

151 

247 

133 

168 

1.92 

1.69 

1.81 

1.59 

Texas. 

760 

680 

640 

640 

133 

68 

72 

69 

.86 

1. 38 

1.19 

1.00 

Virginia.. 

300 

I 300 

SOO 

300 

36 

39 

38 

50 

1.77 

2.07 

1.70 

1.60 

Late: j 













Colorado .—i 

5,600 

110,500 

13,240 

13,240 

476 

1,396 

T,523 

1,536 

2.16 

1.68 

1.43 

1.63 

Idaho. 

L420 

1,500 

1,200 

1.1201 

192 

180 

157 

218 

1.50 

1.86 

1.47 

.96 

New Jersey—. 

2,060 

> 2,200 

2,400 

2,4501 

546 

541 

503 

612 

1.42 

1.64 

1.08 

ZOl 

New Me.rico.. 

250 

1 1,400 

1,030 

410| 

56 

280 

77 

38 

1.65 

1.76 

1.66 

.75 

New York.. 

6,2901 

; 6,820 

7,200' 

6,480 

1,113 

1,323 

1.246 

1,147 

2.07 

1.42 

1.60 

1.48 

Oregon.. 

300 

1 300 

300 

300 

48 

45 

18 

15 

1.60 

1.92 

1.42 

1.25 

Pennsylvania... 

70 

1 70 

80 

80 

5 

11 

12 

10 

2.17 

2.60 

1.24 

1.60 

VvAshington.. 

1,400 

1 1,450 

1,600 

1,860 

315 

290 

336 

400 

1.14 

2.60 

1.30 

1.48 

Wyoming. 

200 

1 110 

210 

200 

52 

16 

27 

22 

1.85 

1.50 

1.40 

1.20 

Total..; 

68,660186,020 

1 

105,560 

I22,310;i3,221 

16,076 

17,150 

17, 652 

1.60 

1.48 

1.64 

1 

1.56 


Bureau of Agricultural Economic'S, estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Average for season. 

Cratas of 4 cozen heads each. 

2 Crop year beginning October of previous year. 


Table 193.— Lettuce: Car4ot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1927 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

19271 

New York--.. 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cara 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

1,775 

3,240 

3,167 

3,817 

3,698 

3,821 

3,019 

3,492 

New Jersey..... 

208 

469 

571 

456 

417 

463 

303 

305 

North Carolina--. 

207 

445 

622 

718 

714 

537 

540 

446 

South Carolina. 

121 

716 

987 

577 

423 

736 

372 

369 

Flcmda---..-. 

2,940 

2,267 

3,323 

3,146 

2,257 

1,519 

987 

937 

Idaho.. 

25 1 

180 

SS9 

1,241 

532 

501 

398 

186 

Colorado... 1 

129 

234 

812 

1,436 

1,036 

3,096 

2,795 

2,824 

Arizona.... 

254 

168 

678 

! 1,108 

2,049 

3,519 

4,906 

9,117 

Washington. 

354 

635 

812 

1,081 

674 

820 

904 

1,150 

Califcrma.. 

7.358 

9,850 

9,744 1 

15,113 

18,480 

21,618 

27.341 

27,447 

Other States---. 

417 

534 j 

635 i 

792 

655 

676 

540 

397 

Total--. 

13,788 

18,738 

22,240 i 

1 

29,486 

1 

30,935 

37,306 

42,105 

46,670 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from oiHcials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots indude those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 


i Preliminary. 
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Table 194.— Onions^ commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per bushel, 

by States, 1924-19B7 




Acreage 



Production 


Price per bushel i 

State 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Early (Bermuda and 
Creole): 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

1,000 

bush. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

CalifoiTiia. 

1,540 

1,5.50 

2,850 

3,95C 

522 

488 

926 

1,118 

0. 92 

1.74 

1.39 

1.80 

Louisiana.. 

1,670 

2,320 

2,750 

2,900 

209 

27S 

3.52 

316 

.89 

1.36 

1.17 

1.22 

Texas. 

10,230 

9,580 

12,510 

11,220 

2,066 

2,203 

2,552 

2,199 

1.32 

1.40 

1.36 

1.69 

Total... 

13,440 

13,450 

18 , no 

18,070 

2,797 

2,969 

3, 830 

3,033 

1.21 

1.45 

1.35 

1.68 

Intermediate (domestic): 
Iowa. 

750 

740 

780 

800 

273 

313 

246 

206 

1. 24 

2.36 

.94 

1.35 

Kentucky. 

1,100 

750 

1,000 

800 

3M 

210 

250 

no 

1.25 

1.58 

.50 

1.00 

New Jersey. 

2,400 

2,400 

2,900 

2,900 

653 

432 

580 

696 

1.83 

1.70 

1.00 

1.25 

Texas (Collin Co.). 

1,200 

1,300 

1,^ 

1,050 

192 

214 

262 

131 

.91 

.92 

.84 

1.89 

Virginia. 

1,000 

800 

900 

600 

200 

100 

90 

89 

1.13 

2.00 

.76 

.75 

Wa^ington. 

1,760 

1,270 

•1,800 

1,450 

484 

286 

540 

566 

.98 

.75 

.45 

.59 

Late (domestic): 

California. 

4,650 

6,8.50 

6,000 

4,780 

1,279 

1, 755 

1, 776 

1, 898 

.78 

1.16 

.64 

.69 

Colorado. 

3,410 

3,520 

3,700 

4,300 

921' 

1,144 

1, 018 

1, 054 

.58 

.78 

.50 

.45 

Idaho. 

520 

1,400 

950 

1,900 

208 

637i 

276 

902 

.85 

.71 

.48 

-47 

Illinois. 

880 

840 

670 

670 

198 

218 

168, 

201 

.95 

.85 

.98 

.87 

Indiana. 

8,350 

8,100 

8,440 

8,100 

2,088 

2,308 

2, 726' 

2,738 

.64 

.98 

.56 

.59 

Iowa Gate crop). 

1,100 

i 1,400 
3,920 

1,600 

4,420 

1,470 
4, .550 

418 

656 

480 

400 

.81 

.99 

.46 

. 67 

Massachusetts. 

3,190 

1,244 

1,533 

1, 746 

1, 342 

.89 

LOS 

.62 

.74 

Michigan. 

2,970 

, 2,680 

3,370 

3,000 

1,093 

713 

1,284 

1,275 

.60 

.86 

.63 

.54 

Minnesota. 

1,700 

1,560 

1,870 

2,180 

468 

4.52 

627 

691 

.71 

.91 

.64 

.51 

New York. 

7,750 

8, 910 

7,580 

8,460 

3,255 

3,430 

2,729 

3,046 

.79 

.97 

.67 

.59 

Ohio. 

6,240 

3,460 

; 5,300 

7,000 

, 2,184 

1,031 

1,367 

2,362 

.67 

1.06 

, .65 

.60 

Oregon. 

950 

1,050 

! 1,130 

850 

323 

398 

358 

288 

.82 

.71 

,51 

.58 

Pennsylvania. 

250 

190 

180 

180 

81 

63 

60 

64 

.88 

1. 61 

.95 

.75 

Utah.. 

: 300 

500 

800 

900 

138 

330 

360 

315 

.75 

,70 

.60 

.50 

Wisconsin. 

1,180 

960 

1,200 

3,600 

319 

341 

348 

607 

.68 

.90 

.51 

..58 

Total. 

51,650 

51,600 

66,090 

57,540 

16,349 

16,454 

17,181 

18,861 

.79 

1.02 

.62 

.04 

Grand total. 

!65,090 

65,050 

74,200 

gS 


19,428 

21 , on 

22,494j 

.86 

1.08 

.75 

Til 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 
1 Average for season. 


Table 195.— Onions: Car-lot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1926 


Crop movement season i 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 3 

Massachusetts. 

Cars 

3,914 
3,384 
371 

Cars 
2,244 ! 
2,890 
429 

Cars 

1,912 
2,812 
479 

Cars 

2,454 

5,506 

335 

Cars 

2,481 

5,335 

403 

Cars 

2,856 

6,109 

235 

Cars 

3,586 

3,720 

263 

New York... 

New Jersey. 

Ohio.1. 

3,239 

4,124 

409 

1,749 

1,972 

251 

4,493 

4,684 

487 

2,714 

4,610 

378 

4,492 

3,735 

241 

1,856 

4,158 

291 

2,287 

4,493 

158 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

939 

417 

1,867 ' 

1,222 
273 

1,623 

212 

1,402 

2,171 

270 

Wisconsin.. __ 

409 

90 

169 

'330 

'361 

Minnesota.. 

287 

500 

189 

487 

674 

682 

Iowa... 

830 

416 

927 

882 

1,176 
345 

1,366 
138 

1,434 
! 178 

Virginia. 

139 

280 

371 

274 

Kentucky ...... 

304 

382 

258 

263 

266 

152 

134 

Texas..... 

4,957 

28 

4,209 

50 

i 4,630 

i 161 

; 3,027 

3,918 

322 

3,941 
876 

5,321 

631 

Idaho.-.—. 

' 256 

Colorado.... 

150 

447* 

651 

928 

1,064 

1,809 

1,758 

Utah. 

9 

64 

170 

177 

216 

599 

662 

Washington____ 

810 

702 

766 

1,126 
392 

1,016 
558 

1,000 

681 

1,200 

678 

Oregon.... 

27 

343 

263 

California... 

4,802 

341 

3,542 

1 254 

4,349 

389 

3,427 

2,671 

3,603 

3,013 

Other States. 

330 

235 

540 

536 





Total.j 

29,473 

, 20,890 

30,478 

28,762 

30,796 

31,646 

1 

33,066 


of Agricultural Economics., Compiled from daily and-monthly reports received by the bureau 
from officials and locaH^a^ntaof common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

J Croj? movement season extends from March 1 of one year through June of the following year. 

* Preliminary. 
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TABiiE 196.— Onions: Average 1. c. 1. price per 100 pounds to jobbers, at five 

markets, 1920-19^7 


Various eomiuon varieties 


Bermudas 


Market, and 
season 
beginning 
August 

Aug.i 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

P 

Jan. 

1 

, Mar, 

Apr. 

May« 

Juno 3 

' Yel¬ 
low 

Crys¬ 

tal 

White 

wax 

Yel¬ 

low 

Crys¬ 

tal 

White 

wax 

Yel- 
1 low 

Crys¬ 

tal 

White 

wax 



JDo2- 

DoZ- 

Dol- 

Xiol’ 

m 

■ J)oh 

. M’ 

• DoZ- 

X)oU 

Dot" 


DoP 

DoP 

New York: 

Zar5 

lars 

lars 

lars 

tars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

1920. 

2,53 

2.24 

1.56 

1.55 

1.23 

1.31 

, 0.98 

\ 0.80 

\ 4.34 

: 3.46 

3. IS 

; 3.7C 

) 2.93 

! 3.01 

1921. 

2.80 

3.43 

5.06 

6.63 

5.4S 

7.34 

t 8.25 

; 8.21 

7.65 

; 6.20 

4.14 

t 3.7^ 

1 3.91 

3. 54 

1922. 

2.08 

1,52 

L72 

2 00 

2.99 

2.83 

1 245 

i 2.98 



5.31 

5.19 



19^. 

2.68 

3.21 

3.26 

2 75 

2.76 

2 72 

[ 2.33 

2.20 



3.27 




1924,. 

2,17 

1.89 

' 1.84 

2 08 

2.84 

3. OS 

i 3.05 

2.86 

4.19 

6.04 

6.16 

5 01 

7.18 


192S. 

2.94 

2 36 

2.86 

2 80 

3.26 

2 9S 

2.69 

2.81 



4.37 


3.27 


1926. 

2.26 

1.59 

1.82 

1.92 

2.74 

3.08 

2.76 

3.46 

6.36 


6.04 


0.64 


1927. 

2.17 

L72 

1.60 

1.72 

218 





Chicago 















192D. 

2.06 

1.94 

1.59 

1,66 

1.31 

116 

.98 

.93 

3.48 

4.37 

2.79 

3.73 

2.53 

3.27 

1921. 

2.58 

2 61 

4.47 

6.11 

6.62 

7.09 

7.64 

8.53 

6. 21 

6.47 

4.05 

4.20 

3.43| 

3.89 

1922. 

212 

1,61 

1.70 

2 22 

2.29 

256 

3.44 

3.38 

5.96 


5 16 

5 79 



1923. 

3.19 

248 

2 29 

3.22 

2 07 

3.27 

3.04 

2.79 

5.17 


3. .37 

4.10 



1924. 

3.11 

2 73 

2.43 

2 52 

288 

296 

4.38 

4.32 

4.15 

546 

6.33 

6.75 

7.94 

8.39 

1925. 

3.41 

290 

3.11 

235 

2 46 

2 20 

2.81 

3.18 

6.60 

6.02 

3.97 

4,71 

3.21 

3.01 

1926. 

2.25 

2.07 

1.92 

1.69 

2.46| 

3.31 

3.42 

3.92 

6.27 

5.96 

5 66 

6.15 

5.57 

6.07 

1927. 

2.57 

1.74 

1.68 

1.66 

2 02 










Philadelphia: 















1920. 


2 03 

1.49 

LSI 

1.23 

1.27 

98 

.87 

4 04 

3 88 

3.26 

3.70 

2.75 

2.01 

1921. 

' 202 

2 80 

4,80 

5.34 

! 2 62 

6.’93 

8.09 

8.98 

7.03 

6.00 

4.13 

4,’04 

4,07 


1922. 

2.19 

1.63 

1.57 

L82 

1 2.73 

2.90 

2 64 

3.20 

6.03 






1923. 

3.07 

3.45 

209 

2 73 

2 61 

2 58 

221 

2.11 

4.76 


3.42 




1924. 

-291 

1.99 

1.70 

1.76 

2 59 

201 

200 

2.82 

4.19 


6.46 


7.46 


1925. 

3,07 

2 48 

2.38 

244 

263 

280 

2.64 

2 74 



4.53 


a 64 


1926. 

L82 

1.68 

L83 

L69 

2.10 

285 

2.56 

3.11 

5.57 


5 56 


6.79 


1927. 

202 

1.6T 

1.54 

L49 

1.68 




St. Louis: 















1920. 

2 40 

1.67 

1.56 

1.55 


1.17 

.91 

.70 

3.30 

4.40 

283 

3.47 


3.20 

1921. 

295 

270 

488 

5.46 

"sTS 

297 

7.90 

a 52 

5.95 

567 

3.17 

4.19 

3,37 

1922. 



1.89 

220 

2.30 

2.92 

2 62 

3.14 


5 05 

5 20 


1923. 

2 55 

245 

3.45 

3.23 

3.05 

3.45 

3.39 

2.90 

4.11 


2.94 

3.73 



1924 , „ 


2^ 

1.70 

1.86 

2.79 

3.82 

3.78 

3.68 

3.86 

4.65 

6.97 

6.29 

7 d(\ 


1925. 


264 

2 67 

2 98 

2 86 

2 65 

239 

216 


3* 64 

4 82 

3.05 

O. 

3.57 

1926. 

2.13 

1.95 

2.08 

1.87 

2.67 

2 76 

3,09 

3.14 

6.11 

6.78 

540 

575 

6.'32 

o! 17 

1927. 

2 58 

1.78 

1.70 

1,49 

1,84 










Boston: 















1925. 

3.11 

250 

233 

291 

2.93 

2.92 

263 

2.99 

6.69 


4.69 


3.95 


1920.. 

1.89 

1.73 

1.75 

1.81 

2.23 

2.99 

2.95 

3.52 

6.55 


5 05 


6.13 


1927. 

1.98 

1.82 

1.70 

1.69 

216, 

















1 1 


1 






Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from daily market reports from bureau representatives 
in the vanous markets. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of B. 9. No. 1 grade; they are simple averages of dally range 
of sellmg prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller units, or vice verHa, 
in order to obtain comparability. 


1 Quotations began Aug. 23,1020; Aug. 22,1921; Aug. 7, 1922; Aug. 14,1923; Aug. 22, 1924; July 22, mi}. 

»Last reported quotations of season June U, 1921; June 14, 1922; May 29,1923; Juno 4,1924; June 10, im 
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Table 197. — PeaSj greeny for consnm>ption fre^h; commmial crop: Aamge^ 
production^ ana price per hamper^ by States^ 19^4-19B7 


State 

Acreage 

i . 

Production 

i 

Price per hamper i 

1024 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1!«4 

1925 

1926 

1927 






1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 







Lcre« 



hum- 

ham- 

ham- 

ham- 





Early: 

Acm 


Acres 

Acres 

pers 2 

pers 3 

pers 

j)ers 2 

DoUs, 

Dotk. 

Dolls. 

Mis. 

Arizona... 

450 

t, 15)0 

400 

600 

14 

52 

11 

25 

2.72 

1.41 

1.50 

1.33 

Cidifornia (Imperial)--- 

950 

1,400 

4,000 

5,700 

52 

66 

400 

365 

2,14 

2.56 

2.36 

2.12 

California (other»). 

5,110 

5,100 

11,950 

21,110 

266 

224 

598 

2,132! 

3.15 

2.76 

4. r.6 

1.98 

Florida. 

1,330 

2,250 

760 

700 

To 

80 

40 

34 

3.70 

2.84 

2,07 

3.50 

Tjonisiana_ 


630 

760i 

LHOO 


26 

37 

78 


1.32 

1.94i 

1.07 

Mississippi.. 

2,380 

^000 

2,050 

2,250 

162 

104 

195 

169 

1.60 

2.16 

1.81i 

1.58 

North Carolina. 

4,770 

3,840 

3,880 

3,490 

343 

415 

213 

244 

1.09 

1.42 

1.32 

1.93 

South Carolina. 

1,720 

1,100 

1,7001 

2,000 

71 

93 

95 

90 

1.94 

2.05 

1.251 

1.00 

Virginia. 

2,000 

2,300 

2,440| 

1,730 

170 

184 

117 

168 

1.76 

2.07j 

.93| 

U57 

Late: 













Colorado—. 

850 

2,560 


3,870i 

68 

256 

120 

286 

1.85 

3.07 

1.04 

2.84 

Delaware - -. 



60 

80i 



4 

7 



2.25 

2.00 

Maryland,-- ni. .r 


450 

450 

450 


29 

27 

35 


1.75 

1.19 

1.32 

New Jersey. 

3,200 

3,500 

3,800 

4,000 

182 

192 

323 

360 

2.34 

1.56 

2.20 

2.13 

New York. 

4,020 

6>980 

8,070 

0,940 

4U2 

510 

646 

923 

1.58 

1.65 

1.33 

1.86 

Tennessee___ 


400 

500 

500 


21 

25 

28 


LOO 

L87 

2.17 

Utah. 



200 

200 



30 

25 



1.95 

2.40 







* 






... , . 

Total. 

27,080 

33,080 

42,9f)0 

56,120 

1,898 

2,258 

2,881 

4,969 

1.94 

2.01 

2.32 

1.83 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates based upon returns firom crop reportert 

I Avorago for season. 

»1-bushel hampora. 

8 Includes the fall crop moved in Soptoraber, October, and November. 


Table 198.— Peasj, green, for canning; commercial crop: Acreage, production, and 
'price per ion, by States, 19^-19^7 


State 

Acreage 

Production j 

Price per ton 

1924 

1920 

j 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Acres 

AcTrS‘ 

Arre.v 

4'lcr<J.v 

Tons 

fms 

T(w.s 

Tons 

! 

Dolls, 

Mk, 

Dolls, 

Dolls, 

Califnrnla,—-. 

5,260 

4,890 

2,680 

750 

3,700 

3,400 

3,300 

1,000 

70.00 

Oil. 75 

65.00 

66,00 

Oolorcdo. 

3,140 

3,520 

2,570 

2,0301 

2,500 

3,200 

2,300 

1,400 

62.64, 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

Mawarc. 

2,500 

2,600 

2,«»: 

1,800| 

2,5«0i 

2,0(X) 

L(K)0 

2,200 

67.50 

7a 88 

76,00 

60.00 

Illinois.. 

10,700 

8,060 

9,200 


8,600 

6,61)0 

8,300 

6,200 

77.48 

70,34 

65,00 

60.00 

Indiana. 

(!, too 

4,320 

6,000 

i, 4-10! 

6,200 

3, SOI) 

5,400 

1,200 

J6,32 

53.57 

52.06 

67.46 

Ahiine. 

1,030 

L77o! 

1,4101 

«W)1 

900 

1,600 

600 

ftOO 

70.00 

70,00 

70.00 

moo 

Maryland. 

9,r.:u) 

11 , cm 

8, SIX) 

8,iH)n 

9,5(X) 

10.4IK) 

8,800 

11,200 

88.70 

06.84 

60.00 

60.00 

Mieliigan. 

Mimu'.S()ta.. 

12,220 

13,{)l0j 

14,430 

8,40{< 

9,800 

Hfioo: 

U,5(K) 

£.900 

50.05 

£069 

5a IK) 

55.00 

6,2(K) 

7,S80| 

8,570 

6,5(K 

5,200 

4,700 

3,400 

6,200i 

47.60 

47.52 

m. 79 

45,00 

New Jersey. 

590 

280 

350 

500 

m) 

200 

400 

(K)0 

04.00 

67,00 

01.00 

65.00 

Now York---. 

'ili, 030 

33,310 

34,090 

26,540 

38,000 

26,600 

31,500 

m4oo 

84.64 

63.63 

cam 

69.08 

Ohio-,--.— 

5,8:10 

4,850 

4,210 

2,91«) 

5,800 

2,400 

2,900 

2,400 

00. IK) 

62.00 

63,62 

61.87 

Penmiylvania.. 

1,280 

1,090 

1,100 

1,320 

1,300 

800 

1,300 

1,800 

60.00 

60.00 

58.89 

58.09 

ITtah.1 

(0,360 

10, 750 

9,510 

H, 460 

12,400 

17,200 

U400| 

10,200 

57.75 

50.05 

58.27 

53. S4 

Wtonsiu. 

109,870 

1)1,710 

100,120 

80, IKK) 

131,8(K) 

Ul, 700 

116,700 

80,000 

57.99 

57. IS 

57.32 

50.87 

Other Btatca.! 

4,7/0 

6,500 

6,640 

5,840 

5,201) 

6,500 

5,300 

7,000 

46.54 

51.15 

55.67 

47.76 

Total or averfl4f0-.j 

226,590 

220,(980 

218,880 

162,7iK) 

244,000 

200,300 

215,000 

167,300 


58.64 


^6l69 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estlimites based upon returns from crop reporters. 
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Table 199. — Peas: Car^lot shipments, hy State of origin, 1925-19$7 


Calendar year 


Calendar year 


State 


1025 


1926 


1927» 


Alabama. 

Arizona.-. 

California, northern district. . 
Californio, southern district-. 
California, central district—.. 
California, Imperial Valley-- 

Colorado. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho.-. 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana.. 

Maryland, Eastern Shore---- 

Maryland, other. 

Mississippi. 


Cars 


Cars 


14 

8 

7 

208 

340 

36 

5 


13 


39 

6 


433 

364 

68 

2 

2 

40 


4 


Cars 

1 

32 

14 

16 

719 

615 

135 

16 


93 

4 


1 

20 

28 

149 


26 

29 

233 


20 

34 

243 


State 

1925 

1926 

19271 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

New Jersey. 

20 

27 

40 

New Mexico. 

3 

59 

10 

Mew York. 

885 

1,110 

976 

North Carolina. 

491 

596 

509 


6 


13 

South Carolina. 

104 

167 

205 

Tennessee. 

18 

30 

9 

Texas___ 


1 

4 

Utah. 

2 

13 

20 

Virginia, Eastern Shore. 

76 

44 

26 

Virginia, Norfolk section-.-- 

228 

145 

127 

VirgiTiia.j other_ 


99 

106 

Washington. 

43 

64 

no 

Total. 

2,707 

3,671 

4,102 




_ 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout l.he country. Shipments as shown In car- 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Preliminary. 


Table 200. — Peas, canned: Pach^ in the United States, 1917-1927 


State 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


uooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

U 000 

' 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

coses 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Now York. 

1,394 

2.000 

1,040 

2,3Sl 

1,382 

2,137 

2,541 

2, 931 

2, 386 

2,624 

1,668 

New Jersey 8. 

756 

332 

248 

649 

345 

153 

199 

331 

257 

143 

267 

Ohio. 

322 

442 

306 

282 

241 

225 

384 

430 

282 

278 

206 

Indiana.. 

604 

454 

381 

271 

182 

2i38 

367 

483 

86 

600 

90 

Illinois. 

676 

978 

433 

480 

331 

516 

686 

697 

357 

680 

563 

Michigan. 

523 

477 

425 

549 

317 

455 

392 

710 

451 

723 

399 

Wisconsin.-. 

Minnesota 8.— 

3,569 

4.520 

4,317 

5,804 

4,063 

7,042 

0.961 

264 

10 , m 

470 

10,003 

432 

9,287 

440 

6,649 

497 

Maryland. 

721 

683 

509 

690 

533 

489 

591 

873 

950 

840 

986 

Utah. 

421 

527 

395 

695 

376 

761 

918 

830 

1,346 

1,029 

802 

California. 

350 

253 

205 

328 

84 

496 

239 

282 

271 

222 

<<) 

Other States. 

594 

397 

426 

402 

353 

510 

516 

888 

1,040 

937 

910 

United States— 

9,829 

11,003 

8,685 

12,317 

8,207 

13,042 

13,948 

19,315 

17,816 

17,709 

12,936 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from National Canners' Association data. 

1 Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. 2 includes Lclawjiro. 

8 Previous to 1923, included in " Other States.*^ ‘ Included in " Other States." 


Table 201. — Peppers, commercial crop: Acreage, production, and price per hmhel, 

by States, 1924-1927 


State 

-Acreage 

Production 

Price per bushel 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

California. 

Florida.-. 

Louisiana... 

Mississippi. 

Acres 

3,630 

410 

Acres 
200 
3,560 
1,870 

Acres 
250 
3,370 
2,860 
200 
7,500 
650 
500 

Acres 

3S0 

2,700 

3.020 

ISO 

7,000 

620 

730 

1,000 

bush. 

1,479 

72 

1,000 

bush. 

59 

1, 168 
299 

1,000 

bash. 

74 

1,348 
289 
17 

1,950 
124 
88 

1,000 

hush. 

ni 

891 

616 

]3 

1,680 
81 
no 

Dolls. 

1.37 

1.30 

Dulls. 
2. 50 
1.04 

1.18 

Dolls, 

0.85 

2.20 

1.38 

1.70 

.63 

1.26 

1.10 

Dolls, 

0.60 

1.46 

1.21 

1.25 

.76 

.76 

.80 

New Jersey. 

North Carolina-.-. 
Texas. 

Total. 

6, 500 
330 
390 

7,000 

650 

420 

1,976 

69 

78 

1,715 
130 
84 

.88 

1.57 

1,24 

1.00 

1.62 
2. 06 

11,160 

13,700 

15,330 

14,000 

3,674 

3,455 

3,890 

3, 502 

1.11 

1.31 

1.27 

1.01 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 
»Average for season. 
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Table 202.— Poiaioes: Acreage^ productionj value, exports, etc., United States, 

1849, 1859, 1866-1927 


.Year 

Acreage 

A-verage 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
duce.s 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
vsduo 
Dec, 1 

Value 
per acre ^ 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
bushel 
at Now 
York ‘-i 

Do¬ 
mestic 
exports, 
your be¬ 
ginning 
July 1» 

Imports 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 13 

Net 

balance, 
year l)e- 
ginniug 
July 13* 


j,vuo 


1,000 


J,00i) 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

Jiushds 

haskrl.s 

Oents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bmhels 

1849. 



6V7, 798 





166 

173 

—17 

1859. 



in', too 





380 

6 750 

—370 

1800. 

],(X)9 

100 .2 

107, 201 

47.3 

60,723 

47.45 

86 

612 

198 

+314 

1807. 

3,192 

82,0 

97, 783 

66 . 9 

64,462 

64.08 

135 

379 

210 

+178 

18G8. 

1,132 

93.8 

106, 000 

69. 3 

02,919 

66.68 

84 

508 

138 

+373 

1869. 



J43, S37 








1869. 

1,222 

109. 6 

133,886 

42. 9 

,57,481 

47.04 

67 

507 

76 

+532 

1870:. 

1,326 

86.6 

114,775 

66 . 0 

74, 621 

66.32 

100 

653 

459 

+121 

1871. 

1,221 

98.7 

120,462 

63.9 

64,906 

63.16 

66 

622 

96 

+639 

1872. 

1,831 

86.3 

113, 616 

63. 6 

60, 692 

45.60 

86 

516 

347 

+380 

1873. 

1,296 

81.9 

106,089 

65.2 

69,1,54 

63.40 

91 

497 

649 

-46 

1874. 

1,310 

80.9 

106, 981 

01. 5 

66 , 223 

40.79 

70 

010 

189 

+426 

1876. 

1,610 

110.6 

166,877 

34.4 

67, 368 

37.99 

39 

704 

92 

+614 

1876-^...- 

1,742 

, 71.7 

124,827 

61.9 

77,320 

44.39 

113 

5,30 

3,206 

-2,622 

1877. 

1,792 

1 94.9 

170,092 

43.7 

74, 272 

41.46 

63 

744 

629 

+216 

1878. 

1,777 

69. 9 

124, 127 

68.7 

72,924 

41.04 

84 

626 

2,624 

-1,999 

1879. 


.. 1 

109, A59 








3879. 

1,837 

1 98.9 

181,626 

43. 6 

79,164 

43.09 

46 

696 

722 

-12 

1880. 

1.843 

! 91.0 

167, 660 

48.3 

81,062 

43.98 

66 

639 

2,170 

-1, 629 

1881. 

2,042 

' 63.6 

109, 146 

91.0 

99, 291 

48.02 

108 

408 

8,790 

-8,379 

1882. 

2,172 

78,7 

170,973 

66 .7 

96, .306 

43.88 

77 

439 

2,362 

-1,919 

1883. 

2 , 280 

90.9 

208, 164 

42.2 

87,849 

38.38 

41 

655 

426 

+130 

1884. 

2,221 

86.8 

190, 642 

39.6 

73, 624 

34.00 

48 

381 

659 

-278 

1886. 

2,260 

77.2 

176,029 

44.7 

78,1.53 

34.49 

65 

496 

1,987 

-1,439 

1880. 

2,287 

73. 6 

168,061 

46,7 

78,442 

34.30 

69 

435 

1,432 

-996 

1887. 

2,367 

66.9 

134,103 

08.2 

91,607 

38.82 

72 

404 

8 , 260 

-7,856 

1888 . 

2,633 

79.9 

202,306 

40.2 

81,414 

.32.14 

38 

472 

883 

-411 

1889. 

S,S0! 

BS.O 

S17, ue 








1889. 

2,601 

77.4 

201,200 

36.4 

71,294 

27.41 

57 

407 

3,416 

-3,009 

1890. 

2,653 

66 .7 

160,494 

76.3 

113,291 

42.70 

101 

341 

6 , 402 

-5,061 

1891. 

2, 732 

93.7 

256, 122 

36.0 

91,229 

33.39 

41 

6.57 

187 

+370 

1892. 

2 , r»60 

62.1 

164,510 

65. 6 

107,836 

40.69 

73 

846 

4,317 

-3,471 

1803. 

2,722 

71,7 

196,040 

,58. 4 

113,886 

41.H4 

63 

803 

3,003 

-2,199 

3894. 

2,891 

63.6 

183, 841 

,52.9 

97,330 

33.67 

68 

573 

1,342 

-765 

1895. 

3,101 

102 .3 

317, 114 

26. 2 

83,161 

26.81 

2^1 

OHO 

175 

+606 

iStXi. 

2 , 976 

91.4 

271, 769 

29.0 

78, 783 

26.48 

36 

927 

246 

+682 

1SU7. 

2,813 

67.9 

191,026 

64.2 

103,442 

36.77 

72 

605 

1 , m 

-666 

1898. 

2,841 

77.0 

218, 772 

41.5 

90,897 

31.99 

62 

680 

630 

+60 

1899. 

2 ,939 

93.0 

‘J73,318 








1890. 

2,939 

88.6 

260, 267 

39.7 

103,366 

.35.17 

60 

HOO 

160 

+653 

1900. 

2,987 

82.9 

247,769 

42. ,3 

104,764 

35.07 

63 

741 

372 

+809 


2,996 

66 .3 

198, 626 

76. 3 

161,602 

.50.60 

70 

628 

7,660 

-7,127 

1902. 

3.078 

96, 6 

293,918 

46,9 

1.37,7.30 

44.76 

66 

843 

359 

+484 

1903. 

3,080 

86.1 

262,063 

60.9 

1.59,620 

fd.82 

89 

484 

3,167 

-2.670 

1904. 

,3,172 

ni.i 

362, 268 

44.8 

1.57,646 

49.70 

43 

1,163 

181 

+982 

1906. 

3, 195 

87.3 

278,886 

61,1 

170,340 

.53.31 

73 

1,000 

1,948 

-884 

1906. 

3,244 

102 . 2 

331,686 

,50. 6 

167,796 

51.72 

67 

1, 630 

177 

+1,353 

1907. 

3,37/i 

96.7 

322,'964 

61.3 

197,863 

68.63 

76 

1,204 

404 

+802 

1908. 

3, 603 

86.2 

302, (KKI 

69. 7 

210,018 

60.13 

83 

764 

8,384 

-7,654 

3909,.-.-.. 

S, 9fW 

W(k I 

3H9, im 








1909 . 

3, 669 

107. 6 

394, 663 


213,079 

68,24 

49 

i)99 

363 

+640 

1910. 

3,720 

93. 8 

349, 032 

66 . 7 

194, .566 

62.30 

,54 

2,384 

210 

+2,177 

lun, . 

3, (U9 

80.9 

292,737 

79.9 

233,778 

64.60 

KKl 

1,237 

13,736 

-12,283 

1912. 

3,711 

113.4 

420,647 

50. 6 

212,660 

67.28 

62 

2,028 

337 

+1,693 

1913. 

3,668 

90.4 

331, 526 

68.7 

227,903 

62.13 

78 

1,794 

3,646 

-1,823 

1914-. 

3,711 

110.6 

409,921 

48,7 

199,460 

6.3.76 

47 

3,13.5 

271 

+2,866 

1916_- 

3,734 

96.3 

369,721 

fd.7 

221,992 

69.46 

103 

4,018 

210 

+3,810 

1916. 

3,666 

80.6 

286,963 

146.1 

419,333 

117.62 

238 

2,489 

3,079 

-668 

1917..-.,.- 

4,384 

100.8 

442,108 

122.8 

642,774 

123.81 

129 

3,463 

1,180 

+2,273 

1918. 

4,206 

96.9 

411,860 

119.3 

491,627 

114.44 

127 

3,689 

3,634 

+206 

1919. 

8,m 

H9.3 

m, 438 








1919-.:,.. 

3, 542 

91.2 

322, 807 

169,6 

614,8.56 

146.30 

284 

3,723 

6,941 

-3,212 

1920. 

3, 667 

110.3 

403, 290 

114. 6 

461,778 

120.27 

' 103 

4,803 

3,423 

+1,399 


1 Btused on fariri prici 

3 rJomF)ilecl from Producers Price Current. Prices lS6(P’19t9 are avoragos of the high and low weekly 
quotation of New Y ’ t>otatnea, October'-June, converted from dollars per 180 pounds to cents per bushel. 

8 Comijiled from ninerce and Navigation of the United Btates, 1849, 18r>9, 1806-1917; Foreign Com¬ 
merce and Navigat-j' of the United States, 1918; Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States, June issues, 919-1926, January and Juno issues, 1927. 

< The dilTerence between total exports (i. o., domestic exports plus reexports) and total imports; + in¬ 
dicates net exports, iin<l - indicates net imports. 

fi Imports are ostii-iutes and based on the average import value per bushel in 1867, which amounted to 
$0.«38. 
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Table 202. — Potatoes: Acreage^ 'production^ value^ exports^ eic,^ United Slales^ 
1849, mo, mG-im—CoiiiimxQd 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
bushel 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Doc, 1 

Parra 

value 

Bec.l 

Value 
per acre 

Whole¬ 

sale 

price per 
bushel 
at Now 
York 

Do- 
inestic 
c,\ports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1 

Imports 
year be¬ 
ginning 
Julyl 

Net 

bolanoo, 
year bo- 
gimiiug 
July 1 

1921. 

1022. 

1023 . 

1024 . 

UOOO ' 
acrfs 

3,941 
4,307 
3,816 
2,911 
3,327 
3,092 
3,122 
3,505 

Bushels 

91.8 

106.3 

mo 

121.1 

126.7 

104.6 
113.5 

114.7 

1,000 
bushels 
301,659 
453,398 
416,105 ' 
S 52, j ,62 
421,585 
323,465 
354,328 
402,149 

Cents 

110.1 

68,1 

78.1 

1,000 

dollars 

398,362 

263,356 

32*4,889 

Bollars 

101.08 

61.15 

86.13 

Cents 

123 

97 

118 

1,000 

bushels 

2,327 
2,980 
3,075 

1,000 

bushels 

2,110 

572 

564 

1,000 

buHluih) 

H-222 

+2,40H 

4-2,512 

1024 . 

1025 . 

1926. 

1027«. 

62.5 
186.8 
141.4 
96.4 

263,312 

604,072 

501,017 

387,870 

79.14 
195.36 1 
160.48 
110.66 : 

78 i 
238 i 
161 

3,653 

1,824 

2,092 

478 

5,420 

6,347 

+3,187 
-3, .575 
-4,203 



1 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Acreage, yield, and production figures are estimates of the orop' 
reporting board; italic figures are census returns. Prices received by producers are based upon relurnj 
firom special price reporters. 

5 Preliminary. 


Table 203. — Potatoes, early and second early, commercial crop: Acreage, produc¬ 
tion, and price per bushel, by States, 1924'^i9^7 




Production 

Price per bushel i 


1925 

1926 

1927 














t,m 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 





Early: 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

hjsh. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

DolU. 

Bolls, 

Bolls. 

Dolls. 

Alabama. 

12,600 

8,940 

12,750 

13,200 

1,412 

715 

982 

1,109 

0.90 

1.20 

1.78 

1.37 

Oaliforaia. 

11,000 

11,850 

14,980 

17,800 

1,012 

1,635 

2,097 

1,744 

1.34 

1.19 

1.23 

1.08 

Plorida—... 

28,000 

21,920 

23,070 

28,000 

2,184 

2,718 

2,722 

2,940 

2.14 

1.74 

3.04 

1.84 

Georgia,^—. 

2,630 

2,010 

2,250 

2,260 

274 

131 

191 

259 

1.52 

1.61 

2,17 

LOO 

Louisiana. 

15,510 

15,630 

20,000 

21,860 

1,241 

1,047 

1,200 

1,027 

1.22 

1.24 

2.06 

1.09 

Mississippi. 

1,300 

1,240 

1,300 

1,700 

104 

68 

104 

110 

.92 

1,64 

1.77 

1.27 

North Carolina^-,. 

26,000 

22,100 

29,000 

35,000 

3,640 

2,144 

3,480 

4,200 

.95 

1.28 

1.68 

3,01 

South Carolina_ 

21,130 

14, S60 

18,720 

17,780 

2,916 

1,828 

2,527 

2,045 

1.17 

1.48 

1.72 

1.02 

Texas. 

10,000 

10,710 

11,730 

18,870 

680 

932 

1,067 

1,510 

1.46 

1.44 

2.37 

1.60 

Virginia. 

100,620 

90,050 

89,000 

78,700 

15,983 

9,186 

9,345 

14,087 

.74 

1.40 

1.32 

1.36 

Total. 

228,690 

199,310 

222,800 

235,160 

29,446 

20,403 

23,715 

29,031 

.99 

1.41 

1.72 

1.55 

Second early: 













Arkansas. 

2,500 

3,400 

4,180] 

3,890 

188 

289 

280 

276 

1.02 

1.39 

1.50 

tm 

Kansas (Kaw Val- 













ley). 

17,100 

16,600 

16,800 

17,000 

2,873 

1,700 

2,481 

2,508 

.63 

1.26 

.83 

.85 

Kentucky. 

5,680 

6,620 

6,620 

6,340 

841 

601 

684 

662 

.79 

1.63 

1.26 


Maryland.^. 

16,980 

13,150 

14,800 

15,390 

1,518 

i,m 

1,421 

2,155 

.68 

1.45 

.07 

1.2D 

Missouri (Orrick 













district). 

4,500 

4,800 

6,000 

6,180 

496 

480 

1,000 

648 

,66 

1.41 

,77 

1.08 

Nebraska <Keamey 













district). 

2,000' 

1,500i 

1,200 

1,700 

160 

170 

132 

265 

.70 

1.42 

.76 

,76 

Now Jersey. 

26,000 

40,000 

26,650 

30,000 

3,900 

4,240; 

3,591 

4,260 

.81 

1.35 

1. .37 

.M 

Oklahoma... 

9,900 

14,600. 

14,400 

14,940 

792 

1,450 

1,411 

1,539 

1.09 

1.20 

1.52 

2.(H) 

Total....j 

83,660; 

99,470 

86,050 

93,740 

10,767 

10,063 

10900 

|o 

.74 

T 34 

1.16 

1.07 

Grand total_ 

1 

312,250 

298,780 

309,450 

3^,900 

40,203 

30,466 

34,615 

41.334 

,92 

1.39 

l.M 

' lTi 


Bureau of Agricultural Ecoaomics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 
i Average for season. 
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Tabldi 204— PotatocB: Acreage and production^ by States^ average 1921-1925, 

annual 1925-1927 




Acreage 



Production 


State 

Average, 

1921'“ll)25 

1033 

1926 

1927 1 

Average, 

192W925 

1925 

1026 

19271 


1,000 acres 

t,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 

hmhds 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

buMs 

1,000 

bushels 

Maine.,. 

! 133 

135 

127 

142 

34,895 

! 33,750 

36,830 

32,092 

New Hampshire. 

13 

11 

11 

12 

1,915 

1,595 
2,375 

1,815 

1,800 

Vermont;. 

23 

10 

20 

21 

3,425 

3,100 

3,265 

Massachuaotls. 

22 

14 

13 

14 

2,937 

1,960 

2,015 

1,400 

lUiode Island. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

301 

280 

450 

! 220 

Comiecticut. 

20 

16 

14 

15 

2,645 

2,025 

2,170 

1,036 

Now York. 

313 

270 

I 248 

270 

35,268 
9,706 

23,220 

5,830 

29,016 

7,250 

28,620 

9,177 

New Jersey. 

78 

55 

so 

67 

Pennsylvania. 

233 

202 

198 

220 

24,968 

24,846 

22,176 

20,400 

Ohio. 

no 

113 

1 107 

116 

10,401 

11,978 

10,058 

12,180 

Indiana. 

64 

50 

1 48 

53 ‘ 

6,273 

4,150 

3,840 
4,880 

5,035 

Illinois. 

07 

72 

01 

64 

7,168 

4,320 

5,376 

Michigan. 

302 

237 

249 

289 

31,810 

24,411 

29,880 

2*3,120 

Wisconsin... 

274 

211 

230 

260 

28,669 

23,632 

27,140 ! 

23,020 

Minnesota... 

386 

276 

298 

328 

37,668 

26,772 

29,800 

33,128 

Iowa... 

85 

83 

74 

78 ' 

7, ISO 
6,424 

5,229 

6,846 

0,396 

7,055 

Missouri. 

85 

76 

81 

86 ; 

4,332 

6,480 

North Dakota. 

144 

104 

94 

113 

12,581 
6,304 : 

7,488 

7,520 

11,526 

South Dakota. 

84 

61 

55 

66 

3,965 

6,300 

3,300 

5.329 

7,590 

8,904 

Nohraslca. 

105 

84 

73 

84 

8,662 
4,360 i 

Kansas. 

59 

54 

43 

49 

3,618 

3,913 

5,390 

Delaware. 

0 

6 

6 

6 

665 ' 

384 

516 ' 

714 

Maryland. 

45 

37 

39 

43 

3,639 i 

3,701 

3,510 

5,246 

Virginia. 

145 

130 

124 

130 

15,371 

11,700 

11,666 

19,766 

West Virginia. 

48 

47 

47 

* 53 

4,685 

4,069 

4,982 

6,325 

5,089 

North Carolina.- 

53 

58 

67 

72 

4,763 

4,524 

2,400 

7,368 

South Carolina. 

30 

25 

29 

29 

2,817 

3,219 

3,034 

Georgia. 

21 

17 

19 

17 

1,448 

633 

1,197 

2,832 

1,241 

Florida.. 

23 

23 

24 

20 

2,315 

4,198 

2,852 

8,046 

Kentucky. 

54 

46 

47 

52 

2,760 

2,072 

4,512 

4,732 

3,432 

Tonuesseo.. 

34 

37 

35 

39 

2,426 

2,730 

Alabama. 

35 

25 

29 

33 

2,741 

1,425 

2,030 

2,475 

Mississippi. 

14 ! 

11 

12 

12 

1,063 

737 

852 

m 

Arkansas. 

31 

28 

32 

29 

1,949 

1,781 

1,680 

1,920 

1,972 

2,666 

Ijonisiana,. 

28 

30 

36 

41 

1,800 

2,808 

2,196 

Oklahoma. 

38 

39 

43 

45 

2,526 

2,800 

2,926 

Texas... 

32 

26 

30 

35 

1,894 

1,378 

3,780 

2,100 

2,310 

Montana. 

38 

30 

35 

40 

4,223 

2,975 
16,198 

5,400 

Idaho. 

70 

rs 

91 

115 

12,849 

14,308 

24,360 

Wyoming. 

17 

12 

13 

17 

1,789 
14,773 

1,440 

1,456 

2,414 

Colorado,,.. 

107 

805 

84 

113 

14,640 

11,760 

10,046 

New Mexico. 

3 


2 

2 

169 

150 

166 

150 

Arhona. 

4 

3 

4 

i 

309 

171 

220 

320 

Utah..-. 

16 

15 

17 

22 

2,712 

2,400 

2,465 

2,970 

Nevada..—,,.*. 

4 

4 

5 

« 

707 

660 

700 

780 

Washington. 

57 

561 

67 

79 

8,383 

8,660 

10,720 

13,430 

Oregon... 

43 

40 

45 

52 

4,239 

4,160 

4,500 

6,340 

California. ^ 

58 

43 ^ 

43 

52 

8,466 

6,837 

6,923 

7,956 

Uuliod Ktatos- 

3,607 

3,092 

3, m 

3,505 

"liirsr 

8!I8,4«S 

354,326 ' 

_i 

402.149 


Buri'iiu of Agrlmilttiral Economics. Katlmatos of %h& orop-reiwrtlng board* 
i Pi'diminary. 
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Table 205. — Potatoes: Yield per acre and estimated price per bushel, December 1, 
by States, aoerage, 1914-1920, 1921-1925; annual, 1928-1927 



Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

State 

Av., 

Av., 






Av., 

Av., 







1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1920 

1925 






1920 

1925 







Bush. 

JBmh, 

Bush. 

Bmh. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Me. 

m 

202 

258 

315 

250 

290 

226 

109 

89 

70 

43 

200 

133 

85 

N.H. 

121 

153 

190 

170 

145 

165 

150 

138 

135 

115 

84 

235 

170 

HO 

Vt.. 

121 

161 

200 

160 

125 

155 

156 

118 

no 

J 100 

85 

215 

140 

125 

Mass. 

iia 

135 

180 

150 

140 

156 

100 

146 

145 

135 

96 

245 

r 180 

155 

. 

118 

130 

165 

140 

140 

150 

110 

148 

144 

130 

95 

245 

1 180 

156 

Conn. 

104 

134 

160 

130 

135 

155 

109 

144 

149 

147 

100 

250 

i 180 

165 

N. y. 

101 

112 

12 ;i 

140 

86 

117 

106 

114 

107 

95 

57 

215 

! 160 

126 

N.J. 

117 

124 

95 

160 

106 

145 

161 

128 

124 

no 

67 

230 

166 

no 

Pa. 

91 

108 

105 

118 

123 

112 

120 

121 

117 

105 

80 

194 

170 

120 

Ohio. 

79 

88 

98 

88 

106 

94 

105 

132 

127 

100 

89 

200 

170 

120 

Ind. 

76 

83 

105 

99 

83 

80 

96 

127 

122 

86 

80 

216 

165 

no 

Ill.. 

72 

76 

92 

110 

60 

80 

84 

134 

120 

88 

75 

235 

176 

115 

Mich. 

86 

107 

114 

130 

103 

1 120 

80 

■ 95 

74 

44 

35 

162 

120 

90 

Wis. 

98 

106 

96 

130 

112 

118 

92 

88 

76 

47 

36 

170 

120 

85 

Minn. 

98 

99 

102 

132 

97 

100 

101 

86 

69 

30 

27 

164 

116 

60 

Iowa. 

79 

86 

84 

136 

63 

79 

82 

124 

115 

77 

55 

235 

170 

100 

Mo. 

73 

76 

100 

98 

57 

80 

83 

134 

124 

88 

82 

226 1 

170 

116 

N. Dak. 

82 

86 

83 

90 

72 

80 

102 

94 

65 

36 

39 

160 

120 

50 

S. Dak. 

87 

76 

88 

82 

65 

60 

115 

101 

85 

44 

48 

180 

169 

55 

Nebr. 

83 

81 

80 

87 

75 

73 

106 

112 

96 

70 

62 

180 

160 

75 

Kans. 

70 

76 

86 

95 

67 

91 

110 

136 

130 

99 

91 

236 

170 

100 

Del. 

91 

76 

80 

90 

64 

86 

119 

109 

112 

102 

80 

200 

140 

80 

Md. 

92 

80 1 

80 

83 

73 

90 

122 

103 

109 

100 

81 

194 

140 

105 

Va. 

107 

100 

93 

131 

90 

94 

152 

no 

108 

87 

82 

195 

140 

130 

W.Va. 

96 

97 

120 

96 

87 

100 

113 

129 

129 

105 

98 

193 

107 

125 

N.C. 

85 

90 

86 

105 

78 

94 

102 

127 

131 

120 

112 

180 

100 

150 

s, c. 

87 

94 

103 

111 

96 

111 

105 

171 i 

159 

160 

145 

210 

170 

190 

Ga-. 

69 

67 

70 

72 

49 

63 

73 

169 

165 

160 

1.50 

210 

1 !H) 

166 

Fla. 

87 

101 

92 

88 

124 

118 

105 

178 

198 

m 

165 

2110 

300 

185 

Ey_. 1 

85 

78 

85 

100 

60 

96 

91 

135 

137 

120 

102 

200 

155 

130 

Term. 

75 

72 

90 

80 

56 

78 

88 

132 

139 

112 

112 

195 

157 

135 

Alft.. 

78 

76 

80 

90 

57 

70 

75 

163 

109 

160 

155 

220 

190 

160 

Miss. 

81 

75 

74 

81 

67 

71 

78 

151 

176 

154 

164 

200 

180 

165 

Ark. 

71 

63 

59 

74 

60 

60 

68 

166 

157 

136 

128 

210 

186 

160 

La.... 

65 

66 

63 

68 

60 

61 

65 

159 

168 

ISO 

150 

210 

190 

165 

Okla. 

66 

67 

66 

70 

72 

67 

65 

161 

158 

128 

130 

225 

170 

180 

Tex. 

59 

59 

65 

67 

53 

70 

66 

177 

184 

160 

170 

240 

200 

166 

Mont. 

117 

109 

110 

88 

108 

85 

135 

97 

86 

65 

87 

160 

120 

65 

Idaho_ 

158 

183 

180 

170 

196 

178 

212 

87 

71 

50 

54 

145 

105 

55 

Wyo. 

128 

107 

100 

96 

120 

112 

142 

108 

102 

93 

87 

160 

126 

70 

Colo. 

137 

142 

123 

140 

m 

140 

142 

97 

76 

53 

00 

155 

I 130 

56 

N. Mex. 

93 

57 

60 

52 

76 

83 

75 

150 

158 

160 

104 

200 

175 

120 

Ariz. 

96 

74 

60 

54 

67 

55 

80 

163 

150 

140 

150 

230 

200 

130 

Utah.. 

163 

166 

168 

137 

160 

145 

135 

92 

80 

70 

74 

133 

305 

75 

Nev. 

163 

159 

174 

131 

170 

140 

130 

117 

116 

105 

106 

190 

130 

85 

'Wash. 

138 

148 

155 

150 

155 

160 

170 

01 

93 

70 

85 

165 

95 

60 

Orog. 

115 

98 

95 

96 

104 

100 

120 

89 

95 

70 

05 

150 

100 

76 

Calif. 

138 

148 

150 

162 

159 

lOL 

153 

125, 

, ,121 

112 

90 

200 

132 

95 

U.S. 

97.9 

107,5 

mo 

120.7 

104.6 

113.5 

114.7 

110.4 

lion 

78.1 

1 

62.5 

186.8 

141.4 

96.4 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Yield figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
Brices are based upon returns from special price reporters. 





















































Table 206.— Potatoes: Acreagct yield per acre and production in specified countries^ average 1909 - 1913 ^ annual 1924 r -1937 
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Production 

927 pre¬ 
liminary 

_ 42 00 • 

-a I 

482,028 

cnopi iH osw.<a> tipoowacoeo iw 

ISSS B IS IS 

ga‘s' ia'^2‘ ^ i^s'i'sfg's' r' i'*' 

i i 1 i 

<o 

9^ 

»•- oo 03 

CO (M 1 - 

*c 

103,152 
33,563 
39,902 
72.121 
32,870 
69,065 
29,827 

79,049 
30,206 
110, 276 
4,281 
409,193 
116, 292 
9,535 
84,914 
22,413 
1,103,420 
47,685 
185,431 
63,879 
34,539 
1,041 
1,870 
1,811 

i 

Cb 

CO ill riQ 

B'fSSSSS 

i 

no, 989 
37.147 
43,596 
79,833 
34,500 
77,384 
48,167 

83,248 
32, 727 
113,936 
7,262 
553,316 
102, 700 
14,684 
80,383 
27,190 
1,532.872 
76,001 
275, 523 
84,859 
44,966 
766 
1.870 
1,348 


1,000 
bushels 
94,413 
421, 5S5 
1,229 

to 

K-l 

to 

100,651 
31, 547 
/ 30,943 

\ 55,704 

21,517 
52,109 
27,271 

f 76,382 

1 26,079 

105,306 
6,372 
564,020 
89, 267 
7, OSS 
71,943 
19,840 
1,337,540 
60,524 
239, 358 
56,406 
37, 753 
682 

A 

iH 

«7co 

m 

ft? ^ ^ ^ 

o "O 

^ 23 

V-H 5 CO 

A 

lO 

cc 

25 ^ 1 ^ Q»-HCa t-H ooscor- i-s^'rsocooooogooow 
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co-tf os’ 't|tr’7c4' rf c5‘to*ecD(N' <t-'<f)fpr?c(5'io'i.4‘ed' p-t 

OScibi--4«IOIJO d) rt C*lr-< ICOCNI^uS-tt^-tH „ 

Yield per acre 

1927 

pre¬ 

limi¬ 

nary 

42 to 1 - 

l^3i 


03 

2h 

221.9 

202.9 

257.9 

192.7 

118.4 

} 211. S 

267.7 

164.9 

161.7 

172.5 

SO. 9 

208.9 

199.5 
192.0 

176.1 

106.1 

262. S 

00 

n 

C» 

42 •-< ‘O 03 

1S3”’ 

to 

03 

t'.'pHOOCOOf^iSO t-MOOOOCOWCOCOOsOOCDtOK-HOCM 

to 

fi 

Oi 

,3 icH CO '•»< 

CO 

g 

-tH «0 «-t rH 06 O i 

MUm iiiM I 

1 

t 

O<M00t^Tl*C0 0>« 
tr C? Tj? p4 00 * *d 

<* fi w It no 

CN rH rHFH <M 

M 

1 

igor-rtt 

!■- 

u 

222.7 
228.6 
/ 197.1 

1 141.7 
1S3.9 

133.6 
154.1 

f 229.4 
t 322.0 

263.6 

167.7 
156.0 
114.6 

83.7 

180.4 

196.1 

146.2 
152.7 

92.2 

70.0 

227.3 

to 

Iq 

|iii 

CO 

1g!5 


t- 

230.2 

240.8 

} 203.9 

^ 242.9 

152.7 

202.7 

253.2 

274.3 

178.9 
129.6 

s 176.0 

C»U0«T*44lTOSiH4OC'^iH 

-d? £1 CM cc5 Tji ^ tT irf ofj 

“‘’sssissas*^ 

Acreage 

1 ..i, !.•» 

1,000 

acres 

572 

3,505 


}:: 

o 

>rf 

>o 

r& 

■^t-COiOCOO t 'Q cor/)»ocs 

rH -f »0 CO W ® M vH CO iSi iO 

»0 T-l p-l CO T-i CO t Tit -ttt l/J 

I eo' 

877 

119 

6,916 

436 

1,608 

626 

573 

4 

8Q 

to 

Si 

iisa* 

w 


499 

142 

153 

375 

119 

S96 

189 

334 

S7 

397 

39 

3,611 

769 

95 

oo i-t 00 Tp *d CO i* 

05* 


i 

I 

nTm CO 
p. 

rs dH 

Tu;« CO 

il 

cc 1 

iSSigSg" 


issisisa gsgssgg 

CO" 

t-T 

S3 

rs ftn * ■* 

|S«!5 

Pf 


P—^ 

SSi!§|§®’*a= 

~ <S 

Country 

XORTHEBN Hemisphere 

NORTH AMERICA 

Canada.... 

United Stat^-... . 

Total, United States and Can¬ 
ada.. 

EUROPE 

United Kingdom: 

En^and and ales_ 

S«)tland. 

NiRtii Ireland.. 

Irish Free State.... 

X(MHay_..--- 

Swe^n_ 

H^anark__ 

Keth^-Iands: 

Fot direct consamption_ 

Forstm’ch mannlacture_ 

Belgium.. . 

Luxembui^- 

France - 

Spain-- - 

Italy _ 

SwitKTland-— 

Germany- - 

Austria - 

Czechoslovskia-- 

Hungary. .. 

Yugoslavia_ 

Alalta__ _ 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 

» 

1 

1 

1 

f 

1 

» 

t 

1 

1 

1 


for coon^es haying changed boandarfes are estimst^ f<ff present boundaries, ^ly^ronly. 3 2-year avenue. < 3-year average. * 4-year average. 












































Tajpi#© 206,— Potatoes: Acreage, yidd per acre and production in specified countries, cwerage 1909-1913, annual 1924-19^7 —Continued 
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Table 207,— Potatoes: Car-lot shipments hy State of origin, 1923-1927 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 



189 1,295 2,633 1,481 1,102 1,956 2,209 

2 763 2,359 1,55S 1,145 2,2&1 1,S60 

676 2,265 3,284 1,560 1,210 1,836 1,33S 

323 1,502 2,713 1,913 1,605 2,183 2,105 

297 1,672 2,156 1,272 1,001 ... 
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Table 207.— Fotaioes: Car-lot shipments hy State of origin^ 19^3-1927-r-OoniimiQd. 
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YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1927 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 


Table 208. — Potatoes: Car4ot shipments by months,' total for the United States, 

mo-1927 


Origin and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total 

United States: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 1. 

Cars 
13,752 
14,477 
16,721 
17,261 
19, 762 
21,715 
16,186 
17,953 

1 

Cars 
9,471] 
12,487 
13,722 
14,606 
20,716] 
20,394! 
14,834 
17,743 

Cars 
14,012 
16,449 
22,334 
24,462 
22,940 
21,639 
19,974 
21,454 

Cars 
9,297 
14,948 
20,059 
23,190 
19,461| 
20,123 
14,238 
20,299 

Cars 
7,043 
14,926 
20,284 
16,300 
18,736 
20,216 
16,903 
16,688 

Cars 
14,042! 
16,421 
22,104 
20,294 
20,845 
19,798 
23,587 
22,117 

1 

Cars 
15,317 
16,606 
18,833 
16,733 
23,624 
17,765 
20,310 
21,060 

Cars 
14,119 
16,240 
18,2:19 
16,735 
16,394 
14,864 
15,327 
|17,646 

i 

Cars 
18,875 
26,322 
24,420 
24,044 
21,387 
23,569 
22,978 
24,446 

Cars 
32,170 
42,050 
35,193 
35,220 
34,141 
33,631 
36,180 
37,659 

Cars 
26,067 
16, 729 
21,050 
!20, 732 
20,852 
16, 286 
18,419 
20,320 

Cars 
10,411 
10,440 
12,448 
11,977 
13,237 
11,624 
13,487 
13,206 

Cars 
185,170 
218,001 
246,407 
241,554 
252,095 
241, 523 
232,422 
250,686 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car-lots 
include those by boat reduced to cai*-lot basis. 

1 Preliminary. 


Table 209, — Potatoes: International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 1923-1926 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


Average, 

1911-1913 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1925 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Im¬ 

ports 


Ex¬ 

ports 


PEINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 

Argentina. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

China. 

Czechoslovalsia. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

France. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Russia. 

Spain. 


1,000 , 
bmhelsl 
1,337 
4,921 
525 
36 


1 ,000 
basheU] 
643 
8,092 
1,207 
2S8 


1,000 

hmhelsl 

81 

3,230 

376 


40 


928 


7,143 
’"^2 
I, "952 


8 ,( 


t,976 

440 

10,451 


358 

213 

2 

10,880 

131 

39 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN- 
TIUKS 


Algeria.| 

Austria-. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

Cuba. 

Egypt. 

Finland_-. 

Germany.. 

Irish Free State. 

Norway.. 

Philippine Islands. 

Portugal. I 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.. 

Tunis. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

Uruguay. 


1,218 
3 4,070 
939 

'i'ooi’ 

599 
479 
|29,180 


7,762 

1,835 


931 
31,451 

Q) 

‘"T 

*28 

16 

12,412 


747 

17 


1,000 , 
bmhels\ 
1,156 
6, 513 
2,976 
201 
2,037 
606 
537 
8,064 
1,060 
6,122 
321 
113,399 
6,068 


1,000 , 

55 
2,704 
940 


146 

176 


5,841 

17 


1,325 


993 
2,979 
69 
1,193 
3,992 
763 
1,167 
6,394 


1,624 


955 

94 

1 

23 


506 

33 

27 

481 


53 

(0 

743 


215 
334 
273 
700 
3.172 
«294 
111,382 
6, 707 


60 


500 

04 

42 

02 

6,246 

1,814 

1 


8 
322 
1,362 
364 
1,401 
“394 
9,055 
, 732 

\f 1,304 


16 


«29 

14 

7 

«1 
2,412 


(0 


i,.m 
1,666 
1, m 

858 
4,860 
705 
, 614 

10,052 
842 
1 

300 
661 
268 
2,930 
365 
16,791 
452 
1,234 


1,000 

2,557 
2,814 
8,180 
320 
122 
334 
791 
10,289 
626 
6,791 
303 
15,344 
10,972 
2 61 
1,429 


1,067 
2 15 

«« 

3 

68 

1 

2,317 

647 

104 


1,000 

dusAe/sl 

281 

4,817 

572 


146 

412 

0 ) 

6,795 

117 

212 


434 
35 
2 15 
1,248 


1,313 

2,216 

490 


1,000 

1,262 
3,782 
0,281 
109 
179 
00 
851 
10,360 
1,238 
7,731 
474 
15,552 
3, 535 
a 29 
1,321 


1,000 

bus/ir/di 


4,508 

467 


1, 216 
217 
1 

14,388 

82 

400 


494 

4 


218 


1,795 
a 33 
2 


1,165 
3,873 
a 1,588 


an 20 
6 
4 
3 

1,631 

3,862 

21 


4,827 
841 
635 
14,395 
644 
357 
, 322 

a 1,396 
' 344 

2,264 
361 
18,331 
^ 2,433 
a 1,536 


9 

77 

(i) 

9,774 
741 
20 


*155 

3 

6 

3 

1,614 

2,323 

0) 


7 

827 

493 

15,975 

830 

1 

386 


36 
2,615 
357 
12,618 
6,728 
8 1,631 


Total 33 countries.77,836 |74,372 |49,940 |57,C26 |67,072 |65,440 ]67,.594 p,389 170,135 


1,000 
bushels 
1,449 
9,374 
8,169 
176 
37 
117 
396 
8,184 
4,987 
9,421 
485 
18,387 
4,41i8 


2,227 


1,553 
129 

(IS) 


49 

77 

(0 

3,666 
6.36 
76 


1C 

4 

3 

1,937 

2,033 

n 


77,966 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics* Official sources except where otherwise noted, 

1 Less than 500 bushels* «9 months. 

J International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. «2-year average. 

8 Average iter Austria-Hungary. ? il months. 

* 1 year only. 
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Table 210. — Potatoes: Estimated price per hushel, received hy producers, United 

States, 1900-1927 


Year bogianing 

.Tuly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight 

July 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

ed av. 

Average; 

CIS. 

as, 

as. 

Cis. 

as. 

as. 

Cts. 

CU, 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

as. 

1909-1013. 

82.2 

84.0 

74.4 

0.5.0 

61.4 

62,3 

64.2 

66.3 

67.6 

as . 8 

69.5 

71.8 

69.0 

1914-1920. 

162.8 

138.7 

120.3 

ni..s 

no.o 

111.6 

117.9 

128.9 

135.3 

145,5 

156. 7 

156.6 

128.4 

1921-1925. 

110.0 

128.3 

108.7 

90,6 

KM . 3 

103.1 

110.2 

113.4 

113.8 

123.7 

118.0 

111.7 

109.9 

1909-. 

88.0 

78.3 

07.9 

01.0 

50.0 

56.0 

56.1 

56.4 

51.0 

'**"4279 

^37,9 

38.8 

67.9 

1910. 

62. 6 

(18.9 

70.4 

01.8 

55,7 

54.9 

64.0 

66.2 

55.4 

69. 0 

62.9 

79.8 

61.3 

1911. 

110.2 

124.8 

101.0 

82.3 

78.1 

82.2 

89.4 

98.2 

109.0 

122.2 

123.5 

131.6 

99.6 

1912. 

06. 0 

76.8 

68.0 

48.3 

48.0 

50.0 

51.8 

52. C 

51.2 

49.2 

51.7 

52.5 

66.6 

19)3. 

59, 5 

72.2 

74.0 

71.8 

09.2 

68.6 

69.0 

70.2 

70.4 

70.7 

71.4 

70.4 

70,6 

1914. 

84.3 

81.0 

69.8 

68.8 

50.8 

49.2 

50.0 

50.4 

49.1 

49.2 

60.6 

61.4 

68.0 

1916. 

64.2 

53.4 

49.0 

54.8 

61,2 

66.2 

79.3' 

91,2 

90.0 

00.2 

96,8 

300.6 

70.8 

1910. 

98.8 

102.4 

no . 0 

123.8 

140.9 

140.7 

169.8 

206.6 

237.7 

257. 2 

276.8 

261.0 

166,3 

1917. 

200.4 

365,0 

130.0 

12.5.0 

125.3 

121.9 

122.0 

121.6 

100.4 

80. 4 

77.8 

85.2 

122.5 

1918... 

118.2 

146.2 

140.2 

136.4 

123.2 

117.7 

316.2 

111.9 

107.4 

112. 2 

120.2 

124.9 

125.6 

1919. 

160.0 

190.2 

175.8 

168.5 

1.56,2 

109.0 

198.1 

230.6 

209.0 

344. 0 

407.4 

403.6 

223.8 

1920. 

344.4 

243.9 

169.8 

120.6 

110.4 

110.0 

100.6 

80. <S 

80.9 

72.9 

67,6 

68.5 

131.6 

1921. 

103.4 

162,8 

163,1 

130.6 

116.8 

109.4 

112.0 

116.6 

115.7 

109.0 

104.2 

103.7 

121.3 

1922. 

109.0 

101.4 

78.8 

60.2 

60.6 

68,8 

62.0 

64.2 

68,0 

77,4 

79.0 

79.8 

73,9 

1923. 

103.9 

120.8 

109.6 

91.4 

82.5 

81.6 

80.4 

88.1 

87.8 

91.1 

91.3 

100.7 

94.2 

1924. 

109.0 

111.3 

81.0 

68.8 

63.5 

64.1 

70.2 

72.3 

71.4 

70.6 

70.6 

84.4 

70.6 

1025. 

125. 5 

156.4 

121.1 

126.6 

198.4 

201.6 

220.6 

226.0 

225. fl 

270.6 

244.8 

190.1 

183.5 

1920. 

174.0 

140. 5 

130.0 

126.4 

141.3 

337.0 

139.1 

134.1 

127.0 

126.8 

146.0 

191.0 

140.8 

1927. 

183.1 

140.3 

107.4 

97.9 

95.4 

94.1 























■niireaii of Agricultural Economics. Basod upon returns from special price reporters. Moon of prices 
reported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding month, July, 1909-DQcember, 1023. 


Table 211. — Potatoes: Shipping'^poini price, per 100 pounds m car lots, Minne¬ 
apolis, 1919-1927 ^ 


Year Am 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

i Nov. 

! 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1919. 

2.56 

2.30 

2. fW 

3.00 

4.22 

4. in 

6.21 

0.89 

7.14 


1920. 

1.98 

1.67 

1.82 

i.;m 

1.14 

. 95 

1,14 

.85 

.79 


1921. 

1, % 

1.72 

1.47 

1.45 

3.73 

1.68 

1.43 

1.32 

1.41 

1.62 

1922. 

n.i)2 

3,77 

.09 

.04 

.02 

.01 

.86 

i.OS 

.84 

.60 

i»a. 

1.19 

,S0 

.81 

.85 

1.12 

i.as 

l.tM 

1,16 

1,00 

1.48 

1924. 

.77 

.67 

. 68 

.73 

.90 

.87 

.84 

,69 

.99 

1,28 

1926. 

1.83 

2.39 

3.30 

3.48 

3.92 

3.56 

3.86 

4.49 

3.11 


1926. 

1027.. 

2.20 

1,32 

2,19 
1.26 

2.21 

1.30 

2.09 

1.32 

2.08 

1.81 

1.78 

1.91 

2.96 

a 98 










‘ Tkimm of Agricultural JEconorniics. notiipilod from daily markot reports from InireHU representatiye. 
Avorago f>ri(!eH us .shown arc based on stock of ti. H. 1 grade; they arc simple averages of dally range 
of sclliug price;!. 

1 JVl itmeapo)is-St. Paul freight rate. 


a EiclU nm and partly graded* 
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Table 212.— Potatoes: Average L c, 1. price per 100 poxmds, to jobbers, at three 

markets, 1919-1927 


Market, and 
season begln- 
nin;,' April i 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

New York: 

Mis, 

Polls. 

Polls. 

Polls. 

Polls, 

Polls. 

PoUs. 

Polls. 

PoUs. 

.2g 

PoUs. 

Dolls. 

Polls. 

Dolh'. 

1019,. 

6.25 

4.29 

4.37 

3,43 

3.39 

2.79 

2.57 

2. 63 

3,09 

4.23 

4.49 

5. 49 

7. 58 

7. 19 

1920. 


9.03 

6.03 

6.54 

2.56 

1.83 

1,03 

1.96 

1.82 

1.80 

L31 

1. 51 

L 28 

I.2J 

1921 . 

4.41 

4.18 

1.90 

2.23 

2.90 

2.U 

2.(K) 

1.92 

2.07 

2.33 

2.18 

2.03 

1.79 

J. .'.8 

1922. 

4.07 

3.27 

8.03 

1.81 

1,04 

.95 

.96 

1.22 

L36 

1.39 

L‘U 

LS7 

2. 09 

1.7*; 

192‘J. 

7.24 

4.13 

3.08 

3. OS 

2.57 

1.49 

1.86 

1.67 

1.69 

L96 

2.01 

1.06 

2, r.) 

1.73 

1924. 

S. 92 

4.12 

2.34 

1.48 

1.41 

1.37 

1.33 

1.22 

1.26 

L46 

1.56 

1.21 

L 20 

1. 36 

1925. 

4.03 

3- 34 

2.83 

3.18 

2.83 

2.43 

3.23 

4.09 

4.20 

4.61 

4.57 

4.67 

5.64 

4.10 

1926. 

8.84 

6.29 

3.78 

2,29 

2.38 

2.57 

2.89 

2.99 

; 2.92 

2,80 

2.'18 

2.45 

2, 46 

a.ot 

1927 

4.15 

4.50 

4.03 

2.07 

1.83 

2.11 

2.26 

2.26 

2.17 






Chicago: 














1919. 

6.40 

6.32 

4,33 

4.18 

33.99 

*2.73 

*2.40 

3 2.90 

3.83 

5.54 

; 4.80 

6.00 

*0.98 

3 7 , 46 

1920. 


9.14 

8.38 

3 6.44 

*3,42 

32.40 

*1.85 

*2.13 

*1,58 

31.29 

i* L 15 

*L25 

9,98 

3.87 

1921. 

4.83 

4.50 

[3 2.42 

3 2.33 

93.11 

;9 2.05 

»2.00 

*1.75 

21.83 

*1.98 

[3 L 96 

3 1,80 

31, 09 

3 1.70 

1922. 

4.16 

3.67 

9 3.03 

92.29 

31.63 

31.17 

9 LOO 

*1.05 

3.96 

*1.02 

■* 1.07 

31.35 

31.53 

3 L L’l 

1923. 


4,80 

3 3.15 

3 2.76 

*2.18 

31.70 

*1.14 

*1.24 

31.27 

3 1.58 

31.71 

3 1.75 

31. 79 

3 L 50 

1024. 

6.^ 

4.69 

2.65 

>1,76 

*1.40 

3 1.32 

9,97 

*1.31 

3 1.36 

31.47 

3L(i3 

*1.44 

3.84 

*1. JS 

1925. 

4.76 

3.90 

3 2,90 

93.28 

*2.68 

3 2.00 

*2.67 

*3.47 

33 .64 

*4.08 

3 3.81 

*4.04 

2 4.62 

3 3. 23 

1920.; 

8.69 

6.67 

S3.9t 

3 2.35 

*2.22 

*2.45 

>2.49 

2 2.65 

3 2.47 

3 2.55 

*2.37 

3 2.42 

*2.68 

*3.51 

1927 .... . 

4.52 

34.48 

*4.05 

32.30 ' 

*2.62 

*1.82 

*1.60 

*1.00 

*1.55 






Boston; 















1919. 


6.00 

4.64 

4.19 

3.76 

2.54 

2.26 

2.67 

3.06 

4.12 

4.39 

5.23 

6.25 

7.03 

1920_ 


9.18 

7.97 

6.13 

3.02 

2,17 

2.20 

2.36 

L95 

L78 

1.39 

1.41 

1.16 

.94 

1921. 

4.82 

4.76 

2,36 

2.63 

3.29 

2.22 

1.87 

1.90 

1.88 

2.31 

2.03 

L80 

1,51 

1.36 

1922. 

4. SO 

3.86 

3.54 

2.33 

1,48 

1.20 

1.20 

1.33 

1.31 

1.44 

1.47 

L76 

2.18 

1.98 

1923.. 


6.14 

3, 57 

3.64 

3.21 

2.04 

1.72 

1. 66 

1.61 

L93 

L93 

1.86 

L93 

1.02 

1924. 

6.03 

6.37 

2.72 

l.W 

1.59 

1.41 

X.12 

LOO 

1.12 

L28 

1.47 

1.12 

,99 

L 17 

1925. 

4.46 

3.81 

3. 21 

3.68 

3.60 

2.01 

3.04 

4.12 

4.17 

4.66 

4, 46 

4.62 

5.70 

4, 13 

1928.-...,, 

7.73 

6.51 

4.24 

2.47 

2.87 

2.21 

2.66 

2.95 

2.82 

2. 77 

2.48 

2.42 

2. 37 

3.4t 

1927. 

4.43 

4.80 

4,53 

2.28 

2.11 

2.48 

1.94 

2-03 

1.93 



















1 ! 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Complied from daily market reports from burcuii r(‘i)rf's<’ul,!u.vtv-. 
in the various markets. Average prices as shown are based on .stock of U. S. No. 1 grade; they are sniiple 
averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases coziversions were made from larger to smaller units 
or vice versa, iu order to obtain comparability. 

1 Crop movement season extends from April of one year through May of the following year, with irregu¬ 
lar quotations continning through June and July. 

^ Car-lot sales. 


Table 213.— Potatoes, Maine** and ‘^New York State:** Average L c. 1. price per 
bushel to jobbers at New York, 1909-1927 


Season beginning September 

Sep¬ 

tember 

Octo¬ 

ber 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Janu¬ 

ary 

Febru¬ 

ary 

M arch 

April 

May 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Ceni.H 

Otrils 

1909-1913. 

67 

64 

66 

68 

73 

73 

73 

78 

77 

1914-1020'. 


118 

124 

128 

147 

152 

155 

175 

m 

1921-1926. 

118 

111 

122 

126 

140 

141 

Ml 

1.53 

127 

1909. 

65 

66 

56 

56 

68 

54 

49 

iii' 

39 

1910. 

55 

65 

51 

49 

52 

49 

47 

62 

57 

1911.... 

81 

79 

90 

95 

U2 

114 

12H 

138 

125 

1912. 

60 

59 

64 

68 

63 

67 

62 

06 

77 

1913.. 

74 

69 

71 

70 

80 

83 

81 

85 

85 

1914. 

62 

56 ! 

54 

51 

61 

48 

47 

IK) 

4(i 

1915. 


78 

76 

90 

122 

121 

12;i 

114 

112 

1916. 

118 

125 

169 

161 

198 

267 

267 

3(K) 

318 

1917. 

120 

162 

137 

139 

160 

147 

114 

m 

82 

1918. 

158 

144 

137 

150 

142 

120 

111 i 

H3 

149 

1919. 

151 

137 

167 

179 

231 

264 

333 1 

428 

417 

1920. 


125 

138 

127 

116 

SvS 

88 

78 


1921. 

137 

116 

125 

123 

143 

135 

125 

112 

1922... 

86 

78 

82 

86 

93 

96 

121 

126 

ilO 

1923. 

146 

113 

106 : 

105 

120 

120 

117 

119 

JIV 

1924. 

91 

72 

70 

73 

82 

94 

73 

71 

76 

192.5, .. 

128 

176 

228 

242 

261 

262 

26S 

338 

241 

1920. 

140 

162 

171 

170 

161 

146 

142 

143 

210 

1927. 

111 

120 

121 

118 

















Bureau of, Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Friday or Saturday Issues, New York Prodiuw' 
Price Current, average of weekly range. 

In earlier years New York “State'* quotations were induded in the general terni “State ami Western.^ 
Earllordataareavallableml926Yearbook,r). 928. Table 276, 
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T4I)LE 214. —Spinach for consumption freshj commercial crop; Acreage^ produc¬ 
tion^ price per bushel^ by States, 1924-1937 


State 

Acreage 


rroduction 

Price per bushel i 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1025-26 

! 

1926-27 

1023-24 

1924-25 

IM) 

bush, 

905 

1925-26^ 

1926-27 

1923- 

24 

1924- 

25 

1925- 

26 

11926- 
1 27 

CJiih'forma. 

Idaho. _ 

Acres 
2,1«0 

Acre^ 
i, •‘do 

drres , 
2,200 
80 
5,100 
2.130 
1,200 
2,600 
2,000 
16,820 
8,050 

Arrr.f 
1,1)00 
JOl) 
2,2K0 
% 130 
1,200 
2,000 
000 
10,450 
8,130 

i,m 

bmk, 

1,836 

1,000 

hush. 

1,832 
29 
1,392 
479 
432 
806 
632 
f), 130 
1, 731 

t,QQf) 1 
hush. 

1,520 
3fjl 
3761 
1,1081 
432! 
715 
164 
6,457 
2,715 

Dolls, 
0.35] 

Dolls. 
0.29j 

Dolls. 

0.27 

.50 

.65 

,63 

.60 

.61) 

.72 

.48 

.73 

Dolts. 

0. .30 
. 55 
.34 
.35 
.68 
.78 
.86 
.50 
,01 

Eouiyiana. 

Maryland. 

Mi.i'souri. 

New Jersey_—. 

South Cofolijia. 

Itois. 

Virginia. 

Total. 

820 
1,300 
1, fiOO 
8,700 
8,000 

2,470 
2,300 
1,000 
1,800 
J,000 
14,440 
8,500 

1,183 

287 

637 

384 

2,740 

3,296 

670 
1,150 
360 
783 
480 
4,751 
3,060 

.50 

.36 

.75 

.50 

.77 

.89 

.34 
.53 
.87 
1.05 
.83 
.67 

2.1,640 

33,320 

40,270 

38,090 

1 

10.363 

12,168 

12, m 

13,523j 

.68 

.00 

.53 

.51 


Buromx ot Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 
1 Average for season, yeai' bogiunlug October. 


Tabee 215. —Spinach for emming, commercial crop: Ao7*eage, production, and price 
per ton, by States, 1924-1927 


State 

1 

California* ___ 


, Acreage i 

J 

Production j 

J 

Price per ton 

1024 

192S 

1936 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1928 

1627 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

8,m 

1,460 

Acres 

9,690 

1,500 

Acres 

9,690 

1,720 


Tons 

41,400 

4.700 

Tons 

29,100 

4,500 

Tons 

46,000 

3,600 

Tons 
61,600 

1 4,500 

DolU. 
17.61 
48.12 

Dolls. 

17.04 

37.50 

Dolls. 
16.15 
30.02 

Dolls. 
li 5t0 
32.80 

Maryland.. 

Total or average. 

9,750 

11,190 

11,310 

11,720 

46,100 

33,600 

49,600 

56,000 

20.72 

" 20.30 

17.20 

15.09 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates bsisod upon returns from crop reporters. 


Table 216. — Spirmch: Car4ot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1927 


Crop movement ? 


State 


Missouri.. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

South (Hiroliua.. 

Texftti. 

Call for Ilia**,....-, 
WasbingtmL--. 
Other States.—, 

'lUftl-...., 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 i 
__i 

1924-26 

1926-20 

1920-27< 

Cars 

Oars \ 

_ _ 

Cats 

Qm 

Cm 

Oms 

Cars 

120 

m 1 

28 

84 

152 

m 

38 

391 

372 : 

003 

HIH 

846 

663 

721 

2,475 

2,212 - 

3,208 

3,106 

2,946 

2,669 

3,213 


161 

422 

161 

601 

014 

465 

1,463 

3,456 

2,433 

3,038 

3,235 

4,613 

4,496 

149 

302 

473 

70 

241 

295 

455 

19 

13 

9 

22 

47 

360 

96 

45 

119 

117 

329 

204 

181 

*208 

4,6ii8 

4,601 

7,363 

7,027 

8,172 

9,171 

9,689 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics* Compiled from daily and monthly reports reoeivod by the bureau 
from oOloials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown In car 
lots include those by boat reduced to cardot basis. 

1 Crop movement season extemls from Septembei* of one year through August of following year to 
oorrcisr^ond with production and acreage estimates* 

> ProUmiuary, 
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Table 217. —Sweet potatoes: Acreage^ prodaction, and value^ United States^ 1849) 
1869, 1869, 1879, 1889, and 1899-1927 






Price 






Price 







per 






per 





Aver- 


bushel 




Aver- 


bushel 





age 

Pro- 

re- 

Farm 

Value 


. age 

Pro- 

re- 

Farm 

Value 

Year 

Acre- 

yield 

due- 

ceived 

value 

per 

Year 


duo- 

coived 

value 

per 


age 

per 

lion 

by 

Pec. 1 

acre i 


ago per 

tion 

by 

Dec. 1 

acre i 



acre 


pro- 




acre 


pro- 







ducors 






ducers 







Pec. 1 






Doc. 1 




1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

Pof- 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

m- 


acres 

JBush. 

bash. 

Cents 

dolls. 

lars 


acres Bush.' 

b7LSh. 

Cmts 

doits. 

lars 




38,268 




1911. 

606 90.1 

64,538 

75.6 

41, 202 

68.10 

1869---,- 



42,096 




1912. 

583 96.2 

56,479 

72. G 

40, 264 

69.06 

1869. 



21, 710 




1913. 

625 94.5 

69,057 

72.6 

42, 884 

68.61 

1879. 



S3, S19 




1914. 

603 93,8 

66 ,574 

73.0 

41,294 

68.48 

1889. 


as , 8 

43,950 




1915. 

731 103.5 

76, 639 

62.1 

40,980 

64.27 

1899. 

6S7 

79.1 

42,617 




1916. 

774 91.7 

70,956 

84.8 

60,141 

77.70 

1899. 

637 

77.5 

41, 693 

63.0 


41.09 

1917. 

919 91.2 

83, 822 

310,8 

1 92,916 

101 . n 

1900. 

644 

88.9 

48, .346 

50.6 

24,478 

46.09 

1918. 

940 93.6 

87,924 

135.2 

118,863 

126.45 

1901. 

547 

81.7 

44, 097 

57.5 

25,720 

47 02 

1919. 

S04 97.2 

78,092 




1902. 

632 

85.2 

45,344 

58.1 

26, 368 

49.56 

1919. 

941 103.2 

97,120 

134.4 

130, 514 

138. 70 

1903. 

548 

89.2 

48,870 

68.3 

28,478 

61.97 

1920. 

992 104.8 

103,925 

113.4 

117,834 

118. 78 

1904. 

648 

88.9 

48, 705 

60.4 

29,424 

53.69 

1921. 

1,066 92, 5 

98,654 

88.1 

86,894 

81. 51 

1906. 

551 

92.6 

61,034 

68.3 

29, 734 

53.96 

1922. 

1,117 97.9 

109,394 

77.1 

84, 296 

75. 47 

1906. 

554 

90.2 

49, 948 

62.2 

31,063 

66.07 

1923. 

993 97.9 

' 97,177 

97.9 

95,091 

95.70 

1907. 

566 

88.2 

49,813 

70.0 

34,858 

61. 70 

1924. 

407 80.2 

' 37, U4 




1908. 

599 

92.4 

66 , 352 

66.1 

36, 664 

61.04 

1924. 

688 78,4 

: 53,912 

128.8 

69,444 

100.94 

1909. 


9^.4 

69,232 




1926. 

779 80. C 

1 62,319 

136.4 

85,034 

109.16 

1909. 

641 

90.1 

67, 764 

68.5 

39, 586 

’6i.’76 

1926. 

819 101. C 

1 82,703 

95.6 

78,956 

96.41 

1910. 

641 

93.5 

69,938 

67.1 

40,216 

62.74 

1927 2..... 

931 100.5 

1 93,928 

82.5 

77,520 

as. 27 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Acreage, yield, and production figures are estimates of tlio crop- 
reporting board; italic figures are census returns. Prices are based upon returns from special pncQ 
reporters. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. ^ Preliminary. 


Table 218. —Sweet potatoes: Acreage and production, by States, average 1921-1925, 

annual 1925-1927 




Acreage 



Production 


State 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1926 

1926 

1026 

19271 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

New Jersey. 

17 

36 

17 

15 

2,308 

1,872 

2,465 

1,890 

Pennsylvania. 

2 

1 



204 

115 


Ohio. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

329 

345 

315 

399 

Indiana. 

S 

2 

3 

2 

314 

210 

330 

224 

Illinois _ 

9 

12 

13 

10 

029 

1, nm 

1 4gn 

1 030 

Iowa.-. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

294 

327 

i 3m> 

"270 

Missouri. 

12 

10 

10 

12 

3,218 

950 

f J, 120 

1,344 

Kansas. 

3 

3 

4 

3 

385 

348 

516 

408 

Delaware. 

9 

8 

0 

8 

1,083 

880 

1,2.51 

8H0 

Maryland. 

9 

9 

11 

13 

3,176 

1,161 

1,H15 

a, 5K4 

Virginia.. 

1 41 

37 

43 

43 

4,773 

3,990 

n, 375 

5,805 

West Virginia. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

349 

276 

330 

330 

North Carolina. 

94 

80 

84 

80 

9,526 

7,040 

7, 500 

10,146 

South Carolina. 

77 

62 

47 

63 

0,566 

2,860 

3, 760 

fi, 300 

Georgia. 

I 129 

110 

110 

132 

9,741 

5,170 

0, 460 

10,560 

Florida. 

30 

29 

28 

29 

2,589 

2, 465 

2, 8(H) 

2,668 

Kentucky. 

17 

14 

17 

16 

1,634 

1,260 

2,040 

1,4.88 

Tennessee. 

38 

30 

50 

48 

3,704 

i 3,240 

6, 150 

4,704 

Alabama-. 

103 

65 

65 

75 

9,204 

1 4,550 

6,600 

7,350 

Mississippi. 

86 

62 

66 

69 

7,681 

5,952 

5, 720 

7,728 

Arkansas. 

41 

36 

34 

38 

8,696 

3.060 

3,072 

4,408 

Louisiana. 

77 

72 

79 

99 

6,374 

5,760 

7,110 

0,702 

Oklahoma. 

24 

20 

24 

23 

2,169 

1,880 

2,520 

2,438 

Texas. 

89 

84 

92 

133 

6,783 

6,132 

8,556 

11,970 

New Mexico. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

125 

140 

135 

102 

Ariaona. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

265 

m 

300 

120 

California. 

7 

9 

12 

12 

. 820 

1,008 

‘ h t(i4 

1, (KSO 

United States— 

929 

779 

819 

931 

84,291 

02,319 

82,703 

93,928 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 


t Preliminary. 
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Tablb 219 .—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre and estimated price per bushel^ 
December 1, by States^ average 1914-19^, 1921-1925^ annual 1923-1927 



Yield per acre 

Estimated price per bushel 

state 

Av., 

Aw, 






Av., 

Av., 







1914- 

3923- 

3023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19M- 

1021- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 


1020 

1925 






3920 

1925 







Bu, 

Bu. 

Ihi. 

Bu, 

J?«. 

Bu. 

Pm. 

eta. 

Cts. 

as*. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

New Jersey. 

12:1 

333 

322 

140 

317 

146 

126 

144 

150 

145 

355 

240 

120 

120 

PoiiTisylvauia,. 

117 

125 

130 

137 

11,5 



137 

158 

340 

150 

210 



Ohio. 

100 

110 

112 

95 

135 

105 

133 

155 

167 

150 

163 

; 210 

150 

140 

Indiana. 

100 

120 

118 

116 

108 

no 

112 

152 

145 

125 

342 

190 

345 

135 

Illinois-. 

94 

102 

110 

108 

' 88 

110 

103 

134 

127 

11() 

130 

190 

135 

135 

Iowa... 

91 

88 

70 

80 

109 

103 

90 

192 

177 

150 

390 

230 

200 

160 

Missouri. 

95 

100 

108 

100 

95 

132 

112 

142 

121 

lOS 

325 

165 

1 130 

120 

Kansas. 

304 

113 

307 

113 

116 

129 

136 

155 

130 

125 

135 

170 

135 

110 

DoUiware. 

326 ’ 

122 

132 

130 

310 

139 

110 

95 

118 

315 

126 

190 

65 

70 

Maryland. 

128 

130 

130 

140 

129 

165 1 

144 

104 

120 

135 

127 

170 

75 

70 

Virginia. 

138 

116 

120 

120 

108 

125 

135 

105 

113 

305 

310 

130 

100 

85 

West Virginia.- 

317 

136 

130 

110 

92 

130 

130 

146 

162 

148 

141 

200 

160 

140 

North Carolina 

303 

100 

105 

92 

88 

90 

134 

98 

100 

98 

104 

120 

100 

80 

South Carolina 

94 

81 

97 

f)8 

55 

80 

100 

304 

100 

86 

104 

147 

100 

80 

CUwgia. 

89 

74 

84 

70 

47 

86 

80 

93 

85 

76 

100 

125 

80 

75 

Florida.—_ 

305 

87 

98 

84 

85 

too 

92 

305 

315 

116 

130 

HO 

125 

85 

Kentucky. 

JOO 

96 

103 

80 

90 

120 

93 

322 

125 

320 

128 

153 

108 

120 

Tennessee. 

102 

98 1 

110 

95 

90 

123 

98 

99 

111 

JOO 

140 

140 

70 

86 

Alabama. 

91 

86 

104 

73 

70 

100 

98 

88 

96 

83 

325 

125 

85 

85 

Misvsissippi. 

94 

85 

98 

51 

96 

104 

112 

86 

101 

91 

373 

ton 

96 

80 

Arkansas.‘ 

103 

89 

95 

81 

86 

108 

116 

97 

103 

92 

127 

125 

95 

80 

Jjoulsiana. 

88 

81 

90 

50 

80 

90 

98 

89 

09 

95 

158 

115 

90 

70 

Oklahoma. 

95 

89 

90 

87 

94 

105 

106 

141 

124 

113 

150 

135 

100 

80 

Texas. 

91 

75 

80 

57 

73 

93 

90 

120 

117 

114 

3 58 

142 

95 

76 

New Mexico. 

330 

125 

134 

120 

140 

136 

102 

188 

216 

200 

265 

165 

100 

130 

Arizona.... — .. 

153 

340 

170 

125 

130 

150 

120 

204 

203 

210 

238 

210 

165 

200 

California—_ 

350 

110 

115 

94 

112 

97 

90 

129 

149 

165 

218 

170 

110 

115 

United States 

97.4 

89.3 

97.9 

78.4 

oc 

p 

o 

101.0 

100.9 

102.0 

105. 7 

97.9 

128.8 

130.4 

96.6 

82.5 


Bureau of Agricultural Ecoiioralcs. Yield figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board. Prices 
are based upon returns from apociul price reporters. 

Table 220 ,—Sweet potatoes: Car-dot shipments by State of origin, 1920-1926 


Crop movement scjison i 


DUlbU 


New Jersey 3. 

Delaware.. 

Maryland. 

Virginia.. 

North Carolina 
8outh Carolina, 

Georgia. 

Florida___ 

1VnnoK.st^ !*,. 

Alahaniii_ 

Mif!sisslr)pl. 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana s. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

California.. 

Other States 

Total 3._ 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926* 

(Mrs 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

2,392 

2,196 

2,858 

1,528 

1,894 

1,355 

1,770 

1,877 

3,722 

2, (3.32 

1,549 

1,750 

1,742 

1,885 

1,363 

1,286 

1,750 

3,32;i 

1,155 

3,620 

2,283 

4,839 

5,3(10 

6,633 

5,374 

5,233 

4,750 

6,501 

H23 

3,022 

(579 

503 

830 

3,530 

1,608 

m 

135 

235 

155 

120 

231 

162 

1,030 

3,4(M) 

781 

630 

1,018 

074 

680 

95 

310 

* 328 

59 

375 

241 

385 

924 

1,578 

1,495 

726 

1,137 

2, 692 

4,972 

579 

591 

537 

382 

649 

063 

515 

93 

1,81 

tl(J 

6i 

30 

156 

79 

56.8 

.584 

240 

2(J3 i 

373 

476 

548 

772 

Hi)3 

1,0Ji3 

46.3 

568 

2,342 

1,285 

91 

147 

85 

no 

107 

216 

207 

632 

759 

974 

535 

221 

486 

698 

856 

1,000 

982 

m 

406 

1,161 

1,187 

216 

470 

408 

345 

381 

746 

1,053 

17,206 

19,383 

«23,560 

14,530 

10,067 

20,850 

25,738 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from dally and monthly reports retselvod by the bureau 
from odicials and local agents of common tjarriers throughout the exjuntry. Shipments as shown In car 
lots Include those by boat reduced to oar-lot basis. 


1 Crop movement season extends from July 1 of one year throtxgh June of the following year, 

8 Preliminary. 

3 Figures for certain Btatos include shipments In July of succeeding crop year as follows: New Jersey-^ 
1920,15 cars; 1922, 4 cars. Arkansas—1921,1 cur; 1026,1 car. Kentucky—1021,1 car; 1920,12 cats, NiW 
Mexico—1921, 5 cars. Tonne.ssee—1921,17 cars; 1924,3 cars; 1025, U oars; 1026,600 cars. North Carolina— 
1920, 3 cars. Indiana-192«, 1 mr. Loulaiuna—1926, 1 car; and for August, Tennessee—19 cars in 1926. 
< Florida lucludos 2 cars In Juno, 1922. 


84771^—28—67 
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Table 221. —Sweet potatoes: Estimated price per hiishel, received hij prodvcers, 

United States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

16 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

16 

Bee. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Eeb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

.Time 

35 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average; 

Gts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

ats. 


Cts. 

Ctfi. 

eta. 

Ctfi. 

C/.S'. 

Vis. 

1010-1013. 

05.0 

07.9 

89. 0 

79.8 

72.8 

76.7 

83.0 

87.0 

02.0 

99.6 

102.0 

97.1 

85.1 

1914-1020. 

mo 

139. 8 

129. 6 

111.7 

101.4 

102.4 

112.1 

118.0 

12 s. 2 

13S. 8 

139.S 

1.37.3 

11 s. 8 

1921-1925. 

HI. 6 

150.1 

138. 4 

124.7 

109.2 

113.1 

120.4 

130.0 

139.1 

147.4 

149.1 

HV.2 

329.7 

1910. 

~173. 5 

’82.9 

79. 5 


07.8 

” 70.9 

~~79.1 

"^81.6 

^7.3 

95.0 

103.0 

93.8 

™ 78.7 

1911. 

104.1 

107.4 

97.9 

85.6 

76.2 

79.0 

86.9 

93. 5 

102.4 

117.4 

118.6 

111.4 

02. 2 

1912. 

113.0 

102.6 

88.9 

79.9 

73.7 

77.2 

83.7 

87.0 

90.8 

94.3 

93.2 

90.8 

8.5, 0 

1913. 

89.4 

98.8 

89.8 

78.0 

73.4 

76.8 

82.5 

86,1 

87.3 

91.9 

02.7 

92.5 

84.0 

1914. 

94.5 

98.4 

90.1 

79.3 

72.3 

74.9 

81.0 

85.0 

90.8 

100.8 

98.1 

97.6 

84.6 

1015. 

93.1 

97.2 

80.0 

69.7 

62.9 

65.0 

72.7 

76.4 

80.1 

81.0 

78.9 

83.9 

75.4 

1916. 

87.5 

99.0 

88,1 

80.3 

80.3 

86.4 

02.9 

100.0 

115.5 

326. 0 

332,0 

1.3,5.8 

92.0 

1917. 

124.4 

: 126.3 

120.3 

110.5 

105.6 

110.8 

123.1 

129.8 

149.2 

168.1 

15S. 2 

134.0 

122.3 

1918. 

142.1 

151.6 

164.3 

152.4 

137.4 

131.8 

137.8 

149.2 

157.2 

176.2 

374.4 

1G2.7 

150.0 

1919. 

159.7 

195.4 

174.6 

160.9 

136.1 

135.6 

151.1 

163. 6 

179.2 

193.9 

199.7 

206.2 

161.7 

1920. 

200.7 

210.8 

190,0 

138,7 

116.5 

112.3 

126. 3 

122.1 

126. 5 

135. 7 

136.8 

141.9 

144.8 

1921. 

161.2 

154.2 

118.2 

104.0 

91.5 

96.3 

102.3 

106.9 

114.3 

110.0 

317.1 

120.7 

110.U 

1922. 

126.3 

127.5 

106.0 

90,4 

79.0 

84.8 

92.5 

96.9 

100.1 

ms 

107.0 

107.4 

97.4 

1923. 

112.1 

161.3 

133.6 

114.8 

101.0 

103.8 

112.5 

123.7 

129. 0 

140.4 

139.2 

138.9 

121.7 

1924. 

130.7 

151.4 

157.0 

145.1 

130.3 

140.1 

145.5 

160.2 

180.8 

196.2 

189.1 

170.2 

152.4 

1925. 

188.7 

106.3 

177.4 

169.4 

144.4 

141.5 

149.3 

162.4 

171.4 

180.4 

192.2 

198.8 

165.0 

1926. 

185.6 

189.0 

153.9 

110.6 

88.5 

94.0 

97.8 

109.0 

112,3 

112.8 

118.9 

136.0 

120.3 

1927. 

136.4 

146.7 

121.9 

98.1 

86.5 

91.9 























Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based upon returns from special price reporters. 

Table 222. —Sweet potatoes: Average 1. c. h price per bushel to jobbers at three 

markets, 1920-1927 


Market, and season 
beginning August 

Augusti 

Sep¬ 
tem¬ 
ber * 

Octo¬ 

ber 

No¬ 

vem¬ 

ber 

De¬ 

cem¬ 

ber 

Jan¬ 

uary 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

M arch 

April 

May 3 

New York: 

Dollars 

JDoZfars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1920. 

2.70 

1.76 

1.36 

1.23 

1.50 

1.70 

1.82 

2.40 

2.32 

2.73 

1921. 

1.51 

1.48 

1.26 

1.36 

1.07 

2.02 

1.93 

3.92 

2.27 

2.23 

1922. 


1.00 

,70 

.73 

.96 

1.03 

1.01 

.04 

1.30 


192a 


1.16 

1.20 

1,06 

2.61 

2.94 

3.38 

3.02 

3.98 


1924. 


1.08 

1.47 

1.88 

2.47 

2. 75 

2.74 

2.63 



1925. 

1.53 

1.70 

1.68J 

1.70 

2.23 

2.61 

2, 59 

2.00 

3.42 

... 

1926 . 

2,21 

1,47 

.07 

.08 

1,24 

1.37 

1.46 

1.01 

1.81 

2.09 

1927 

L31 

1.13 

.93 

1.29 

1.48 





Chicagi: 











1920. 

2.61 

2.05 

1.8,5 

1.96 

2.21 

2.20 

2.29 

2 .35) 

2. 40 

2.13 

1021 . 

2.01 

1.70 

1.57 

1.48 

1.65 

1.81 

1.89 

1.93 

l.fiO 

3.29 

3922. 


1.44 

1.00 

1,22 

1.20 

1.43 

1.44 

1 .47 

1.62 


1023. 


1.67 

1.52 

2.03 

2.73 

3.00 

a. in 

3.76 

4.04 


1024. 


2.29 

1.88 

2.33 

2.80 

2.02 

8.20 

2.04 



1025. 

2.04 

2.04 

2.02 

2.25 

2,42 

2.37 

2.20 

2.40 

““ '2."08“ 


1026. 

2.2.3 

1.72 

1,30 

1.37 1 

1.60 

1.70 

1.66 

1.52 

3,23 

‘ '^Tki 

1027. 

1.54 

1,65 

1.39 

1.44 

81.68 






St. Louis: 










1 

1020 .-. 

2.25 

1.60 

1.16 

1.61 

1.40 

■J .68 

3.85 

1.78 

i 1.81 

1 1.84 

1021 . 

1.23 

1.09 

.04 


1.11 

1.20 

1,10 

1.18 

1.04 


1022 . 


,87 

.84 

,92 

,08 

1,03 

.07 

.06 

1.12 


1023. 




1.49 

1.07 

2,23 

2.29 

3,00 

a. 25 


1924. 


2.17 


2,03 

2,16 

2.64 

2.50 

2.61 


1925... 

1 . 66 

1.43; 

1.38 

1-67 

1-00 

8 1.87 

81.60 

8 1 74 

‘1 2.06 


1026 . 

2.12 

1,12 

.94 

98 

1 12 

M.31 

.09 

1.01 

.09 


1927. 

1.06 

,88 i 

.87 

1.21 

I’.ia 




j 










Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from daily market reports from bureau njprasuTitaiivcM 
in the various markei.s. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merehantable quality nrul <!oriditjori; lliey are 
averages of daily range of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been iniide from larg(v t,o .smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability, 

J Commodity reports began Aug. 23, 1920 and 1921; Sept. 1,1922; Sept. 18,191i3; Sept. 2,1924; Aug. 'ZB, 1925; 
Aug. 16,1928; Aug. 19, 1927. . i » , i . , , 

Last commodity report of season May 26,1921 and 1922; May 4,1923; Apr. 15, 3924; Apr. 3,1925; Apr, 16, 
1926; Apr. 19. 1927, Subsequent prices for 1927, taken from miscellaneous reports. 

»Eain-dried. 
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TabtjE 223.— To7natoes for cimsuiwption freahj commercial crop: Acrcaoe produce 
tioUf and price per bushel, by Stales, J924-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per buslud i 

1924 

mn 

1920 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1924 

192.1 

1926 

1927 

Karlv; 





t,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,000 





f'alifornla (Iiti- 

Acre,* 

Acrra 

ylc)r« 

ylcrr/i 

hmh. 

bmh. 

bttriih. 

bUHll. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dnlh. 

Dolls. 

l)ori!il).... 

000 

HOO 

l.fKH) 

1, 2(M> 

90 

(M 

113 

161 

4.63 

3.04 

3.01 

1 2.{K) 

Florida. 

f50,070 

,3.1,470 

20 ,7(K) 

29,800 

3,9.16 

2,811 

1,916 

3,606 

3.09 

3. J.1 

4. 35 

2.02 

(Inorgia. 

2 .<K)0 

1,040 

1,H50 

2,090 

GO 

74 

111 

168 

1.43 

2. .15 

2 . W) 

1.36 

Loutsifina. 


1,020 

3,690 

2 , IHO 


102 

128 

196 


2. 99 

1 .8! 

1.00 

Mississippi. 

15,H00 

U; 100 

11 ', 200 

15.369 

i, (583 

1,310 

1,406 

2, 766 

1.99 

3. 25 

3. 28 

2 . 01 

South C^arolina. 

2.220 

2, 650 

3,4,10 

2,060 

202 

217 

386 

Kill 

1.74 

2.40 

3. 33 

1. 51 

Texas ^. 

9,400 

10 ,7S0 

13,930 

IG, 800 

870 

8S4 

1,337 

1, 596 

2.54 

2.74 

2 .SO 

1.76 

Total.i 

79, m 

00,920 

60,820 

09,480 

6 , 8G7 

6,402 

6,427 

8 , 051 

2. 71 

3.07 

3. 5] 

1.02 

Intermediate: 













Arkansas__ 


480 

1,180 

2,7.30i 


40 

132 

303 


3.26 

1.26 

2. 24 

Illinois (UnionCo.)- 

S30 

2,000 

i; 300 

' 940 

108 

168 

65 

1601 

1.71 

1.741 

1 . 18 

2.04 

New Jersey.i 

13,000 

14,000 

12,000 

11 ,^ 

3,010 

3, 500 

2, 520 

2 , 6081 

1.92 

' . 8,1 

.95 

1.10 

Ohio (Wn.sh. Co.).- 

800 

810 

920 

920 


188 

160 

222 

2.23 

3. 54i 

1.69 

1. 35 

Tennessee.. 

2,690 

5,000 

8 , (MX) 

6 , 600 

336 

0,36 

936 

838 

2 . 62 

2 . 88i 

1. 99 

2.76 

Total. 

1,7320 

22,290 

23,400 

22,490 

3,630 

4, .1.34 

8 , 810 

4, 021 

1,99 

1..30 

1. 25 

i.,18 

Late; 













California (except 













Imperial). 

10,000 

11,300 

12,090 

21,660 

1,400 

2,418 

2,007 

1,630 

2.36 

1.69 

1. 19 

I.IC 

Colorado. 

3.10 

680 

410 

260 

80 

176 

llOj 

44 

1.13 

1.20 

.76 

.86 

Delaware... 

3S0 

300 

200 

180 

50 

74 

20 ! 

36 

.70 

.05 

1.00 

.76 

Ill. (except Union 













Co.). 

4,000 

3,280 

2,200 

2,760 

850 

797 

390 

432 

2.17 

2.46 

.99 

t 51 

Induuva. 

6 , 500 

7,480 

i 4,350 

4,780 

866 

1,414 

692 

050 

.97 

1.89 

.67 

.60 

Iowa.. 

020 

410 

1 670 

450 

76 

59 

or 

72 

1.19 

1.20 

,50 

.61 

ICoutnclcy. 

4,130 

4, Oim 

1,040 

1,630 

735 

585 

115 

180 

LIO 

1.87 

1.39 

1.18 

Mary laud... 

7,020 

3,180 

3,220 

7,050 

952 

660 

205 

1,307 

1.68 

.89 

.91 

.80 

Michigan..-. 

5S0 

800 

200 

290 

' 124 

' 184 

51 

67 

1 . 64 

1.36 

1.33 

.91 

Missouri. 

6 ,7.10 

6,9K) 

1,080 

4,480 

048 

864 

SO 

! 318 

1 . 82 

1.38 

.86 


New York.. 

2,920 

2,880 

1,740 

2,640 

836 

596 

311 

031 

.95 

1.25 

.86 

.66 

Ohio (except Wash. 













On.). 

' 6,000 

2,850 

890 

1,110 

1,242 

712 

162 

179 

1.45 

1.26 

* 1.16 

.78 

Pennsylvania. 

1,350 

2,670 

370 

420 

251 

560 

40 

76 

1.26 

.81 

,.19 

.60 

Utah. 


400 

700 

600 


340 

106 

106 


1.20 

.75 

.78 

Virginia—. 

1,300 

3,030 

1,600 

1,200 

269 

491 

188 

1,10 

1.42 

.71 

.63 

2.25 

Total. 

53, .150 

50, (110 

30,710 

49.2S0 

8,379 

9,62.1 

4,449 

5,633 

J..1B 

1.60 

l.iM) 

. 94 

UnuKi total. 

150, r>20 

1.33,820 

ubToio 

141,260 

18,876 

19,621 

13,696 

18,306 

2. 07 

3.^ 

~'2.*07 

i764 


Bmi pan of Agfrieultural Kcniiomips. Ksf.imat.ns bascKl upon returns from crop reporters. 

3 Average for season. a Includes fall crop of previous year. 

Tabt.k 226.,—Tomatoes for manufacture, coifimerclnl crop: Acreage, production, 
and pri^e per ion, by States, 1924-1927 


8 tale 


Acreufio 



Production 



Price per tun 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

19274 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1920 

1D27 










Bed- 



Doh 



-Irrc.'j 

dorx 

Arrrs 

Tons 

Tmw 

Tom 

Tims 

UlTH 

Inrs 

Imu 

Im 

ArkfmsfiH---- 

13, -KKI 

20, 340 

11,6.30 

11,510 

63,600 

61, IKK) 

29, 100 

34, ,100 

J2. .10 

13.05 

11.86 

12,76 

Cjildoruiii. 

26, 0(Mli 

30, (KKI 

32.250 

28. 760 

148,2(K) 

180,000 

206, 4(H) 

178, am 

Ki. 84! 

16.29 

16.01 

36.00 

C'ldoradu..-,.. 

2, tXiOi 
18. OOOi 

.3, 010 

2,350 

2, 250 

14,40(1 

2,1,800 

17,600 

n, 2 oo 

10. 26 

I1..'»0 

12.00 

1 12.00 

Delaware.-. 

20, (HMl 

11,700 

1.1, (KM) 

64, (XH) 

106,0(MJ 

23.400 

76, ,1(K) 

18.301 

16.27 

20.00 

14.00 

Illiuuis. 

6, OtKI] 

7. 660 

5,270 

.1, 110 

2.1,200 

29. lOQ 

21,100 

’A 6(K) 

III. 72 

12.33 

3.S.44 

13.08 

Indiana-.. 

69,000! 

67, 340 

49,990 

42, 990 

200,600 

303, (MK) 

175, (HH) 

163,400 

12.41 

12.79 

12.60 

13.06 

Iowa 

3,r>oo 

a, 660 

3,8.10 

4,080 

0, KOO 

53,500 

12,7tM) 

18,400 

12. «G 

14. 65 

12.88 

14.29 

Ivciitucky.... 

6,200 

9, .150 

6, 9.10 

6, 530 

24,800 

38,200 

20. m)\ 

2a 900 

13.48 

33.46 

12.2.1 

33.08 

Maryland. 

45,270 

49,800 

37,0^ 

34,410 

149,41K) 

249,000 

! 9,000 

161,400 

19.60 

1,1.97 

13.90 

R28 

A'l ichignii-- — 

2,300 

2,000 

3,800 

1,.S00 

13. J(X1 

13,600 

9,000 

10.29 

31.91 

11.-SO 

12.13 

MissourL-- - 

27, fH)0 

39, MOi 

26,620 

17,030 

67, ,100 

137,000 

04,0001 

35,900 

13.05 

13.52 

11.8.1 

12.87 

New Jmoy*- 

30. OfMI 

32, OOO 

32, (MX) 

28, (H)0 

160, (KK) 

221,000 

163,000 

146,600 

20.36 

17.00 

20.40 

18.00 

New York--- 

11,700 

13, ,1,10| 

9,8.10 

10, ,140 

74,900 

92, ion 

49.200 

70,000 

16.08 

16.31 

1.1.30 

34.92 

Ohio. 

9, (KH) 

8, 500 

8.000 

10,000 

48,600 

61,400 

38,400 

46,000 

11,57 

33.09 

11.20 

12.46 

3*eT)nsylvHnia 

2, 6fK) 

4,780 

3, 370 

3, 740 

n,6(X) 

25, KOO 

10,100 

18, 700 

14.98 

16.00 

13,40 

14.24 

Teninesscc_ 

8, 500 

11,820 

8, m 

8,4.10 

26,400 

23, nno 

24,000 

18,400 

.24, .100 

13.99 

35.39 

13.42 

13.96 

TKnh.. 

4, .SOO 

6, 860 

2,630 

6,200 

30, 700 

123,6tK) 

48,400 

10.00 

31.98 

10,00 

11.00 

VirKitiiri--..... 

12,600 

15, 730 

6,fK)0 

6.420 
3,310 

45, (K)0 

66,100 

21,000 
9, KK) 

26,700 

Kt. 22 

16.19 

12.73 

13.(50 

33.75 

Other States 

3,600 

4,100 

3,040 

JO, HOO 

JK), rm 

7,600 

16,00 

15.24 

14.43 

Total or 
uvea-age- 

291,270 

349,930 

261. 5(X) 

246, (KiO 

1, 168,61X1 

1,772,200 

992,300 

1 

i.1.61 

14.77 

34,72 

34.32 


Burortu of Agrlcffltunil Keonornlos. KstimaUiS based upon returns from crop roportors. 
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Table 225.— Tomatoes: Car4ot shipments hy State of origin^ 1920-1927 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

New York. 

Curs 

3,045 

2,708 

450 

Oars 

1,073 

Cars 

1,902 

Cars 

1,2r.l 

C«?\s‘ 

051 

Cars 

1,024 

Cars 

056 

Cars 

m 

New Jersey.... 

2 ; 121 

411 

l,9:i0 

558 

i;6l8 

056 

2,150 

1,907 

2,000 

1,065 

i, :uo 

Ohio.-...-. 

i;035 

1,479 

1,286 

1,112 

Indiana.-..... 

1,2155 

450 

652 

1,332 

22i> 

1,185 
250 

1 ; 880 

530 

1,514 

( 1,122 

Iljinois.... 

155 

' 2:10 

422 


Maryland. 

104 

no 

242 

271 

66 

313 

250 

579 

Virginia,,... 

188 

91 

SS 

43 

167 

370 

454 

354 

South Carolina... 

69 

146 

431 

421 

6r»8 

449 

iH9 

Georgia.-. 

1 

4 

23 

18 

176 

85 

169 

H2 

Florida 3______ 

4,192 

4(>8 

6,785 

341 

10,245 

153 

0,760 
121 

9,140 

646 

7,188 

498 

4,351 

300 

0,709 
198 

Kentucky. 

Arkansas.... 

11 

! 23 

47 

0 

88 

104 

281 

zn 

Tennessee... 

805 

370 

920 

501 

985 

1,393 
3,140 
2,398 
1,467 
2,961 

1,116 

2,374 

3,492 

2,890 

272 

2,020 

4,819 

3,384 

895 

Mississippi_-__ 

1,393 

1,393 

261 

1,945 

2,025 

100 

3,441 

1,893 

378 

2,144 

1,084 

369 

3,776 

Texas 8.... 

1,604 

380 

Utah.-. 

C^ifornia 8.... 

2,004 

676 

1,819 

431 

2,349 

847 

3,293 

620 

2,789 

804 

4,443 

4,502 

621 

Other States.-. 

674 


Total 8 8. 

18,394 

17,415 

26,717 

23,964 

26,830 

28,254 

26,071 

32,181 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Oorapiled from daily and monthly reports received by the bureau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car lots 
include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

1 Preliminary. 

2 Figures for Florida include cars moved in preceding calendar year as follows: 1920,14 cars in November, 
84 cars in December; 1922,10 cars in December; 1923, 26 cars in December; 1924, 2 cars in November, 66 
cars in December; 1025,14 cars in November, 31 cars in December; 1920, 7 cars in November, 13 cars in 
December; 1927,1 car in December, 

8 Figures include cars in following calendar year as follows: California, 1922,3 cars in January; 1024,1 car 
in January; 1926,1 car in January; 1926,3 cars in February. Texas, 1922, 5 cars in January, and 2 cars in 
February; 1926, 8 cars in January; 1926, 16 cars in January. 


Table 226 ,—Tomatoesj canned: Pack^ in the United Slates, 1917-1027 


State * 

1917 

1918 ! 

j 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 

1925 

1926 

New York. 

New Jersey...... 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Missouri. 

Delawai’G. 

Maryland. 

Virginia ^.i 

Kentucky ^ . 

1,000 

cases 

553 

380 

2 488 
107 
398 
704 
1,381 
6,034 
1,170 

im 

cases 

396 

667 

2441 

357 
968 
353 
879 
6,049 
1,547 

1,000 

cases 

437 

60 

3 384 
172 
876 
439 
189 
2,529 
953 

1,000 

cases 

515 

517 

3 680 
142 
778 
715 
553 
3,347 
1,162 

1,000 

cases 

214 

116 

3 186 
71 
5,30 
136 
176 
1,6,56 
217 

1,000 

cases 

340 

337 

3 644 
179 
1,312 
776 
500 
C, 205 
801 

1,000 

cases 

266 

412 

258 

174 

717 

830 

1,216 
6,722 
063 
59 
170 
270 
182 
.584 
2,307 
437 

1,000 

cases 

325 

186 

I 1.50 
133 
1,050 
871 
80:i 
3,825 
1,116 
136 
386 
768 
180 
417 
1,767 
406 

1,000 

cases 

389 

418 

338 

170 

1,9,55 

1,836 

1,272 
6,175 
1,138 
275 
382 
1,168 
300 
1,353 
1,830 
744 

1,000 1,000 
cases cases 
302 300 

204 277 

118 167 

120 180 

900 1,131 

805 605 

228 837 

1,001 3,671 

572 1,050 

223 253 

280 368 

558 67H 

JH.3 127 

2;{5 792 

2,347 2,257 

389 450 

Tennessee 2 . 







Arkansas <. 







Colorado«. 

Utah. 

California,.,.. 

Other States. 

United States... 

213 

513 

2,003 

632 

306 

953 

1,700 

I 676 

290 

594 

3,052 

835 

218 

444 

1,773 

524 

62 

132 

339 

182 

168 

664 

1,701 

732 

15,076 

15,882 

10,810 

11,368 

4,017 

11,538 

14,672 

12,519 

19,770 

9,455 13,1(3) 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from National Canners' Aasociation data. 
^Stated in cases of 24 No, 3 cans. 

^Previous to 1923, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee composed one group* 

8 Includes West Virginia. 

< Previous to 1923, included in Other States/' 

* Includes Washington. 
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Table 227.— WaiermelonSj com.merclal crop : Acreage , production , and price per 

car , hy Elates , 1924-10] i 7 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Price per car * 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Early: 

A cm 

.4rrf.v 

Acres 

Acres 

Cars 2 

Curs * 

Cons' * 

Cars 2 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Alabama. 

10,940 

1(1,030 

11,030 

0,8‘20 

a, 173 

2,618 

3,254 

2,946 

207 

188 

93 

175 

Arizona. 

i,*2:i0 

1,J(K) 

1,200 

1,200 

184 

352 

402 

420 

247 

200 

156 

287 

California (Impe- 













rial). 

3,800 

4,000 

6,000 

.5,500 

2.280 

3,000 

4,560 

3, 597 

233 

250 

100 

120 

Florida. 

28, 2S0 

22,100 

24,150 

2t), 420 

6,929 

8,28S 

10, H13 

8,826 

247 

408 

256 

286 

Georgia.. 

45,891) 

45,800 

53,600 

54,060 

16,750 

15,878 

20,958 

17, 570 

118 

244 

121 

161 

Mississippi. 

800 

'810 

J,240 

i; 300 

'212 

304 

'217 

390 

152 

223 

89 

140 

North Carolina--.- 

0,420 

4,100 

4,880 

5,610 

963 

1,304 

1.484 

2,014 

144 

196 

77 

149 

South Carolina. 

15,070 

11,010 

12,720 

12,470 

6,706 

4,608 

5, 215 

4,240 

72 

166 

88 

168 

Texas. 

30,800 

32,020 

34,900 

29,660 

6,936 

5,636 

6,980 

8,156 

178 

228 

222 

165 

Late: 













Arkansas. 

050 

1,480 

2,700 

2,200 

380 

4*32 

640 

594 

1G5 

226 

121 

186 

California (other),. 

8,040 

6,370 

6,820 

4,280 

3,851 

2,548 

3,008 

1, 644 

161 

197 

112 

139 

Colorado. 

380 

300 

300 

320 

114 

97 

108 

40 

128 

168 

96 

242 

Delaware. 

1,000 

1,900 

2,000' 

980 

280 

697 

800 

98 

178 

116 

106 

105 

Illinois. 

3,130 

2,820 

3,200 

2,880 

780 

818 

816 

734 

100 

159 

86 

209 

Indiana. 

3,540 

3,440 

3,440 

2, 720 

1,062 

1,204 

980 

778 

21(1 

172 

118 

350 

Iowa. 

2,840 

1,880 

1,040 

1,380 

781 

658 

420 

442 

210 

165 

84 

218 

Maryland. 

2,000 

1,920 

1,800 

1,2*10 

500 

69 J 

618 

446 

122 

120 

76 

200 

Missouri.i 

9, 070 

12,200 

17,500 

8,000 

2,418 

3,575 

5, m 

1,800 

221 

135 

114 

201 

Now Jersey.' 

2,400 

2,400 

2,2(K) 

1.900 

94H 

1, 200 

462 

380 

216 

214 

210 

260 

Oklahoma. 

3, 800 

4,(KX1 

4,000 

3,000 

950 

1, 260 

3.300 

1,140 

165 

185 

186 

375 

Virginia. 

3,040 

3,100 

3,100 

2,320 

608 

976 

781 

731 

191 

173 

141 

144 

VYasliingtnn..--_ 

820 

840 

040 

650 

287 

294 

234 

228 

139 

136 

118 

225 

Total.. 

184,830 

173,710 

199,060 

180,910 

57,086 

56,498 

69, 698 

57,220 

160 

236 

146 

186 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upon returns from crop reporters. 

1 Average for season. » Cnr of 1,000 melons. 


Table 228.— Watermelom : Car 4 ot Mpmenis hy State of origin , 1920-1927 


Crop movement season i 


State nnd your 


Missouri: 

1020. 

1021.... 

1022. 

102:i.. 

. 

11)2.") . 

102(1.. 

1027*..- __ 

Norih ("nfoUim; 

1020__ 

1021 ......... 

1022 ... 

1022.. 

1024.. ..... 

1025 ... 

102(1 ... 

1027 3 ,, _ 

Boutli t'urolina; 

1020.. 

1021.. 

1022.. ......., 

102;l.. 

102t..... 

1025.. 

1025. 

1927 3. 


April 


(Jan 


May 


Can 


June 


Can 


80 

307 


July 


Can 

2(1 

50(1 

4 


IHO 

170 

1 

104 

H5« 

5(18 

470 

04 

400 

10*4 

80 

3.877 
4.047 
4.380 
3.042 
4,137 
3,303 
4,248 
3.537 


Au¬ 

gust 


Cars 
2,420 
2,405 
2, 138 
1,415 
800 
2,5(12 
2,351 
230 

005 

781 

424 

1,057 

■540 

575 

1,120 


041 

357 

85 

301 

820 

778 

1,115 

415 


Sep¬ 

tember 


Cars 

343 

243 

170 

357 

019 

545 

322 

241 

37 

0 

1 

0 

24 

7 

OS 


Oc¬ 

tober 

No¬ 

vember 

Do- 

conibor 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

2 





7 

13 










2 





























t 
















i i 




Total 


Can 

2,789 

3.157 

2,752 

3,783 

1,432 

3,293 

2,843 

480 

817 
1,057 
093 
1,542 
604 
991 
1,301 
1,071 

4.823 
4,400 
4, f»77 
4,009 
4,972 
4,232 
5,395 
4.028 


1 Or<m moveraoat season oxtenda from Apr. 1 through December of a given year. 
»Bi*eUminftry, 
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Table 228.— Waterynolom: Car4ot shipmmis hy Slate of origm, 19^0-1927 Con, 



Crop movement season 



State and year 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AU" 

gU8t 

Sep¬ 

tember 

Oc¬ 

tober 

No¬ 

vember 

De¬ 

cember 

Total 

Ocorgia: 

Can 

Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Oars 

(^ors 




245 

7,325 

2,389 

21 




9,980 



5 

4,535 

8; 123 

2 ; 381 

24 

3 



16,011 

19*^? 


1 

Oi 052 

6,285 

1', 065 

15 




33,418 

1 993 



1,238 

4,560 

i;399 

24 

i 



7,222 

f094 



991 

11,021 

3,708 

24 

3 



16,;i17 




3,507 

7', 616 

3,337 

293 

1 



14,761 

IQOfi 



h869 

13,793 

3,621 

93 

3 



10,379 

1097 3 



4,375 

10,567 

1,830 

61 

1 



16,834 

Florida: 








1090 


9 

3,G79 

1,474 

13 





5,175 

1991 

7 

1,102 

4,319 

522 

13 





5,963 

1999 

g 

3,561 

7,118 

648 

6 





11,341 

1993 

3 

736 

2 ! 973 

604 

1 





4,317 

^094 


50 

3,687 

2,602 

14 





t »6,355 

tQ9ii 


454 

5,334 

1,401 

1 





7,199 

199fi 


65 

4,473 

3 ', 830 

16 





8,38^1 

1997 2 

4 

1,423 

o', 190 

813 

32 





8,462 

Alabama; 









1920 



8 

728 

520 

76 


1 


1,332 

1921 


1 

178 

716 

465 

114 

i 



1,475 

1922 



240 

1,297 

297 

106 

2 



1,941 

1923 



14 

841 : 

328 

73 




1,256 

1924 - . 



66 j 

1,633 

627 

45 

7 



2,278 

1925 _ 



399 

1,001 

3SS 

92 




1,880 

192fi . ’ 



60 ' 

1,347 

340 

143 

1 



1,881 

1927 2 



354 

'762 

207 

65 




1,378 

Tc'^as: 











1990 


2 

746 

3,242 

1,078 

123 

4 



5,195 

1921. 


16 

977 

1405 

'790 

142 

17 



4,347 

1922 . 


4 

903 

1,990 

1,255 

49 

2 



4,203 

1923. 



663 

3 ; 678 

' 99.3 

71 

12 



5,317 

1924 . 



718 

3,597 

2,046 

133 

15 

4 


6,513 

1925 


60 

652 

1,698 

650 

94 

3 



3,157 

199fi 


1 

1,846 

3,734 

655 

73 

5 



6,3)4 

IQ 97 2 


206 

3,095 

2,359 

502 

40 

4 



6,206 

Calilomia: 









1990 


6 

784 

1,010 

1,160 

312 

33 

22 

03 

3,390 

1921 


9 

947 

1,412 

1,024 

342 

39 



3,773 

1922 . 



748 

1,971 

1,115 

431 

37 



4,302 

1923 . 


26 

1,232 

1,436 

848 

407 

104 

2 


4,054 

1924 


IS 

1,079 

3,975 

916 

291 

30 



4,305 

1925 . 


82 

1,616 

1,748 

788 

227 

69 

2 


4,522 

1926 . 


359 

3,068 

2,282 

438 

126 

6 



6,278 

1927 3. 


63 

1,672 

2,458 

787 

166 

35 



5,170 

Other States; 








1020. 



12 

181 

2,276 

1,333 

12 



3,813 

1921. 



14 

642 

4,009 

1,108 

13 



5,846 

1922. 



33 

420 

2,676 

831 

38 



3,998 

1923 . 



9 

203 

2,181 

1,101 

35 



3,529 

1924. 



53 

365 

1,094 

1,315 

52 



2,879 

1925. 


0 

207 

362 

2,446 

1,123 

19 



4,165 

1026. 


18 

115 

366 

1,832 

1,007 

13 



3,351 

1927 3. 


1 

132 

342 

1,126 

670 

31 



2,302 

Total; 










1920. 


17 

5.475 

18,057 

11,401 

2,230 

49 

22 

63 

37,314 

1921. 

7 

1,133 

31,061 

39,229 

12,256 

1,983 

80 



46,749 

1922. 

8 

3,560 

15,291 

18,003 

9,061 

1,616 

80 



47,625 

1923. 

3 

762 

6,129 

15,346 

8,583 

2,045 

159 

2 


33,029 

1924. 


65 

6,602 

26,024 

10,470 

2,458 

120 

4 


45,745 

1925. 


605 

31,767 

17,814 

11,534 

2,390 

82 

2 


44, IH4 

1926. 


443 

13,424 

29,873 

11,497 

1,861 

28 



55, 126 

1927 3. 

4 

1,683 

15,893 

20,918 

6,117 

1,242 

74 



45,931 







Bui’eau of Agriculkiral Economics. Compiled from daily and monthly reports rocelvod by the burtsau 
from officials and local agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments os shown in car 
lots include those by boat reduced to car-lot basis. 

«Preliminary. »Includes 2 cars in Januaiy. 
















































































































STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 903 


TabIiE 239.— Tfaicrmelonn, Tom Watson: Price per car to jobbers at four markets, 

1934-1937 1 


Ma> Uot ami season 


July 

August 

Market and season a 

Juno 

July 

August 

Chicago- 

Dolfor.s’ 

Dnllon 

l^oUdTS 

Philadelphia: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1921..... 

576. 00 

219. 00 

291.<H) 

1924.. 


223.00 

254.00 

1925. 

676.00 

362.00 

f 211.00 

1925. 


:Vl5.00 

3 212.00 
204.00 

1926.. 

623.(K) 

2H1.00 

3 202.00 

1926. 


219,00 

1927 .... 

471.00 

289. 00 


1927 . 

408.00 

307.00 

258.00 

Now '\'ork: 

1921 .... 

474.00 

< 270. 00 

4 273.00 

St. Louis: 

1924. 

fi 2.76 

253.00 


1925 .... 

'*512. (H) 

4 311.00 

202.00 

1925. 

r* 2.88 

:i63. 00 

3185.00 

1926_ 

460. 00 

248, 00 

1.S0.00 

1926. 

5 2.71 

2.56. 00 

3 150.00 

1927. 

436. (K) 

289. 00 

237.00 

1927. 

2.36 

305. 00 



Biirciu of Agneult ural Economics. Oompilcd from daily marlcot reports from bureau representatives in 
the vai iout) markets. AveruKc prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and con¬ 
dition; they are simple averages of daily range of selling prices. 

1 Quotations are for Southeastern, 22-20 T>onnd average, except in St. Louis, 22-2S pound average. 

s Quotations began June 0, 1924; May 28, 1925; May 28, 1926; May 16, 1927. Last reported quotations 
of season Aug. 30, 1924; Sept. 5, 1925; Sept. 1, 1926; Aug. 26, 1927. 

3 Thurmond Gray. 

< Auction sales. 

8 Bulk per hundredweight. 


TAni..K 230 .—Truck cropB^ commercial crop: Acreage and production^ United States, 


ACREAQIS 


Crop 


Asparagus. 

Beans, snap-.-. 

Cabbage. 

Cuntnloupns. 

Carrots. 

Caulillowor.-. 

Celcrj .. 

Corn, sweet. 

Cucumbers.. 

Rgglilant.. 

IvOttUCC . 

Onions.. 

Penn, green-- 

Peppers -.-. 

Potatoes! curly.. 

Spinach. ... 

Straw berries... 

'Pmuiitoos.. 

,on.s... 

al . ...— 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1926 

Acr«i 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

32,140 

32,860 

42,050 

50,560 

11 

84,980 

34,830 
1(W, 580 

49,550 
133, H30 

61,280 

84,600 

08,120 

104, KSO 

119,120 

119,970 

129,336 

77,450 

K)3,:i00 

84,100 
9, 770 

05,250 
11,480 
13, (KK) 

93, 260 
15, 760 

101,690 
19,000 

8,510 

9,250 

11,580 

15,180 

22, 520 

14,8H0 

19,190 

20,350 

22,710 

22, H30 

24,130 

136,280 

197,6(H) 

252,590 

302,790 

:i93,010 

;n7,3io 

80,610 

S2,200 

91.960 

121,760 

142,190 

111,810 

2,420 

2,210 

2,470 

2,6tK) 

3,190 

3,260 

31,4(H) 

44. (HMl 

57,990 

68,660 

86,02(1 

105, 500 

57,070 

6:j, 2iH) 

61,940' 

65,090 

65,050 

74,200 

133, 8.50 
7,530 

171,800 

207, 210 

254. 270 

260,310 

261,840 
15,330 

7,860 

8,030 

11,160 

13,700 

265,920 

311,930 

28 J, 740 

312,250 

298,780 

309,450 

22,810 

23. 760 

:i0. 550 

34,390 

44,510 

51,580 

109, 590 

132, H(K) 

148,360 
;i79, 280 

176,470 

145,060 

152,480 

372,430 

160,010 

345,420 

441,790 

483,7.10 

156, 600 

211,060 

157, 350 

184,830 

17.1,710 

199,0(H) 

1,435, (KK) 

1,942.810 

2,013. 5'tO 

2,372,870 


*^64,080 


1927 


5,400,030 


PUOlUfCTlOK 


AspiiraguM . . 

Beans, wmp. . toon , 
tVibbiigc.. ...... do , 

Cull ttilouptjH.... evutOM. 

('Urroks... .buslicN 

Can I illtj war.. .. crotes J 
(‘‘clary... .. .„..,do „,..i 

C'orn, sweet.- 

(’iHniinher.s-biisiicR 

Kggphut.. do 

Lettuce ...crates.. 

Cninns. _bushohL. 

PwR green..ton.L. 

Peppers.bushels.. 

Pohitoas, curly... do,... 
Spinach.. ....... tuns.. 

Straw iMTfies_(juarts.. 

d’onuiiocs..tuns.. 

Wntcnnfilnna < jmmbur.. 


3,287, (HK) 
(tn, MiH) 
osy, OtM) 
il,ivi9,<Kin 


2, 29:5, 0(H) 
4, 542, OIK) 
lifiO, <itK) 
8,267, m) 
8M2, (KIO 
7,709,090 
14,165. <100 
125, 800 
2, H74, ()f)0 
:U), 103, (H)0 
61, 700 
189, 670,000 
72t, 200 
61,774,000 


79,6(H) 
l,()S9,«l)0 
12, H05, (KHJ 


a, fiS9, (H)0 
5,030,006 
474,7(K) 
H,S67,(X)fi 
S5f?, (X)0 
8,h:{7,(K)0 
18,76:4,000 
181,700 
3.6,54.{HHJ 
,36,198, (HHl 
67,900 
260,403,<X)fl 
htS-RtlOO 
71,128,000 


6, «54,(KK1 
1(H). :5(X} 
805,700 

11, 74t», (HK) 
3.1K4, (HHl 
3,32V5, tHH) 
5,477,000 
603, ;i(K) 

7, 671,000 
850,000 

tt,672,(K)0 
17,306,000 
IHO, 900 
2,953, OfH) 
20,245,000 
95,8IH) 
256,4(aO{Kl 
1,609,000 
42,7;i4, OOO 


n, 500, 
110 , 
1,066, 

4,084, 

2.741, 

6.741, 
527, 

7,649, 
796, 
Pi, 221, 
19, 140, 
274, 
3,674, 
40,2o:i, 
108, 
318, 121, 
1, 687, 
67, OHO, 


«,30I,(K)0 
149, BCH) 
947,100 
H, 5.5:5. (KK) 
4,H00,0tX) 
3,403, (HH) 
6,6S5,000 
1,014, UlO 
12,699,0fK) 
904,000 
16,076,000 
19,42*3,000 
212,400 
3,455,000 
30,406,(K10 
106,600 
228,677,000 
2,:52l,(MX) 
T>6,498,000 


7,813,000 
117,300 
1,034, IKK) 
14,303,(0) 
6,52;), 000 
6,5:5$, 000 
6,476,000 
H16,<0) 
% 224,000 
791,000 
17,160,000 
20,946,000 
261,1U5> 
3,890,000 
34,616,000 
124,400 
277,940,000 
' 1,375,800 
69,69$, 000 


7,874,000 

122,300 

1,162,600 

16,272,000 

8,002,000 

4, 

7,407,000 

396.800 
8,703.000 

746,000 

17,052,000 

22,494,000 

236.800 
3.502,000 

41,334,000 
137,100 
|342,2H1,0«0 
1,631,500 
57,220,000 


Bureau uf Agricult,ural Rcunumlcs, KsMumteH based upon retarns from crop reporters. 
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Table 231 .—Fruits and vegeiahles; Unloads of 13 commodities at it marhets in 

car lots, mo-1937 


Commodity and 
year 

New 
York 1 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Phila¬ 

del¬ 

phia 

Pitts¬ 

burgh 

St. 

Louis 

Cin- 

cin- 

nati 

Min¬ 

neap¬ 

olis 

Kiin- 

City 

Wash¬ 

ing¬ 

ton 

Cleve¬ 

land 

De¬ 

troit 

Total 

Apples; 

Cara 

Cars 

1 Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Car,S’ 

C''ar.s’ 

G<m 

Oars 

Cars 

1920. 

10, 528 

7,081 

3,198 

2,792 

1,975 

1,017 

464 

1,006 

561 

J, 698 

963 

;U, 883 

1921. 

n, 984 

6, 634 

3,416 

2,R08 

1, S5fl 

1,810 

422 

1,002 

369 

1, IH4 

1,0.80 

32,505 

1922. 

12, 764 

6,575 

2,539 

3,020 

2,111 

1,257 

712 

775 

4,54 

1. 901 

1, 402 

33, .510 

1923. 

15, 538 

10,364 

3,211 

3,005 

2,736 

1,659 

681 

1, 507 

674 

1,861 

t, 782 

4.3,018 

1924. 

14,280 

6,005 

2,996 

2,799 

1,960 

1,531 

74S 

701 

556 

1, 614 

1,234 

3,5, 024 

1925. 

13, 761 

7,774 

2,510 

2,570 

1,950 

1,295 

873 

1,421 

657 

1,670 

2,126 

30,407 

1926. 

14, 606 

7,834 

2,622 

2^^ 

2 097 

1 170 

939 

994 

615 

6 7,'ll 

2 086 

37^4284 

1927. 

112, 827 

6,868 

1,580 

2,127 

i;248 

1,301 

712 

1,060 

316 

1 1 ,100 

l|824 

30,965 

1920. 

2,225 

1,355 

1,906 

1,297 

864 

596 

121 

399 

391 

617 

200 

10,001 

1921. 

3,030 

1,780 

1,962 

1,105 

1,049 

669 

75 

400 

386 

505 

262 

11,223 

1922. 

3, 333 

1.697 

2,166 

1,219 

1,121 

781 

104 

515 

468 

576 

392 

12,372 

1923. 

3, 981 

1,685 

2,233 

1,274 

1,018 

729 

81 

503 

390 

536 

401 

12,831 

1024. 

4,185 

1,877 

2,217 

1,191 

1,230 

762 

123 

471 

471 

732 

496 

13,765 

1925. 

3, 729 

1,872 

2,243 

1,101 

1,216 

700 

175 

484 

473 

572 

544 

13,109 

1926. 

4, 329 

2,058 

2^049 

1^303 

1 253 

759 

208 

451 

512 

714 

757 


1927. 

1 4; 240 

1,878 

2,039 


11237 

675 

147 

448 

431 

1 728 

670 

13,721 

Cantaloupes: 













1920. 

3,788 

2,061 

1,066 

1,276 

452 

554 

94 

396 

232 

057 

552 

11,128 

1921. 

4,781 

2,308 

1,258 

1,322 

.539 

640 

166 

452 

242 

733 

657 

12,998 

1922. 

5,536 

2,800 

1,642 

1,244 

018 

676 

214 

422 

306 

912 

584 

14,863 

1023. 

4, 521 

2,237 

1,226 

1,203 

512 

461 

199 

309 

253 

749 

636 

12,206 

1924. 

5,742 

2,508 

1,416 

1,203 

728 

813 

200 

40S 

306 

906 

686 

14,978 

1925. 

6, 908 

2,973 

1,434 

1,392 

784 

678 

297 

420 

35.6 

1,086 

969 

17; 297 

1926. 

7, 390 

2,960 

1,712 

1,230 

711 

652 

229 

390 

357 

1,062 

877 

17,670 

1927. 

Celery; 

1 7,401 

3,211 

3,932 

1,302 

697 

667 

243 

426 

359 

U, 039 

1,000 

18,277 

1920. 

1,276 

979 

763 

529 

217 

207 

89 

220 

193 

144 

151 

4,701 

1921 

3, 091 

1,479 

951 

665 

354 

310 

126 

304 

197 

243 

26-1 

0,590 

1922. 

1,981 

1,689 

814 

677 

360 

331 

152 

321 

214 

217 

321 

7,067 

1923.. 

2.507 

1,818 

850 

830 

386 

370 

214 

3S2 

241 

340 

466 

8,401 

1924. 

2,998 

1,631 

1,186 

822 

441 

3S2 

244 

313 

257 

361 

574 

9,209 

, 1925. 

3, 307 

2,376 

1,342 

798 

544 

390 

295 

341 

313 

3.56 

706 

10,774 

1928. 

3, 275 

2,121 

1,281 

758 

528 

335! 

330 

331 

263 

337 

57H 

10,137 

1927. 

14,403 

2,378 

1,512 

817 

566 

412 

321 

308 

346 

1423 

712 

12,318 

Grapes; 













1923 3. 

14, 272 

4,799 

3,553 

2,587 

741 

603 

177* 

349 

154 

1,373 

1,302 

29,010 

1924. 

14,496 

7,200 

4,074 

2,569 

912 

562 

304 

471 

207 

1,789 

1,107 

33,741 

1925.. 

17,179 

6,633 

4,960 

2,979 

855 

561 

322 

506 

284 

2, ,393 

1,853 

38,415 

1926. 

18,753 

5,822 

4,630 

3,007 

772 

562 

442 

363 

237 

1,294 

1,079 

37,501 

1927. 

lettuce: 

120,784 

7,029 

4,367 

2,486 

917 

595 

370 

399 

291 

11, 740 

1,746 

40,724 

1924. 

7,133 

3,331 

2,319 

876 

775 

564 

367 

458 

356 

1 7.53 

757 

17,679 

1925... 

7,484 

3,900 

2,450 

974 

954 

647 

466 

523 

424 

865 

1,085 

19,672 

1926. 

8,341 

4,293 

2,708 

1,008 

1,109 

514 

513 

002 

539 

068 

1, too 

21,755 

1927. 

Onions: 

19,054 

4,548 

2,911 

1,087 

1,271 

561 

463 

636 

530 

»1,017 

1,372 

23,450 

1920. 

3, 723 

1,236 

1,554 

1,115 

667 

283 

107 

1 426 

223 

503 

0.54 

10,001 

192L,___ 

4, 429 

1,545 

1,482 

922 

559 

314 

91 

! 345 

196 

49.8 

5.58 

10,9.39 

1922.. 

4, 933 

1,073 

1,698 

951 

672 

400 

H.5 

453 

235 

548 

075 

12,353 

1923. 

8,338 

1,95J 

1,790 

941 

664 

394 

95 

4.54 

217 

662 

732 

16,268 

1024. 

8, ns 

1,95r. 

2,067 

1,023 

788 

480 

142 

.537 

292 

745 

795 

16,942 

1925. 

8, 363 

2,042 

2,110 

922 

770 

453 

140 

473 

3i0 

HIK) 

979 

tv, 368 

1926. 

i 8,0m) 

i 2,349 

2,018 

898 

877 

421 

20: 

388 

307 

7S1 

1, 133 

17,388 

1927. 

Poaches; 

1 9, 469 

■ 2,327 

2,018 

858 

964 

423 

ir)6 

45.5 

276 

1748 

1, 130 

IS, 824 

1920. 

2,400 

1,264 

837 

849 

347 

481 

64 

158 

100 

477 

619 

7,692 

1921..a 

4,143 

1,320 

1,056 

759 

481 

600 

101 

268 

14S 

532 

555 

9,969 

1922. 

4, 617 

2,107 

1,016 

1,071 

438 

609 

192 

231 

294 

8,50 

996 

12,521 

1923. 

3,496 

1,404 

778 

744 

642 

649 

158 

320 

220 

692 

774 

9,777 

1924. 

4, 693 

1,845 

1,093 

841 

777 

762 

233 

338 

226 

1,146 

1,123 

13, 077 

1925. 

4, 972 

1,998 

991 

914 

631 

626 

217 

278 

273 

849 

1, 2S7 

13,030 

1926. 

6,032 

2,689 

1,295 

1,095 

742 

860 

254 

382 

365 

1,162 

1, 060 

16, 530 

1927. 

Potatoes: 

1 4, 773 

2,158 

959 

769 

608 

641 

260 

305 

293 

1863 

i, 243 

12,878 

1920. 

15, 078 

11,299 

7,130 

6,614 

2,512 

2,189 

756 

2,145 

874 

3,109 

2,095 

53,401 

1921. 

17,986 

13,077 

7,460 

5,396 

3,592 

2,867 

815 

2,257 

1,1,53 

3,175 

2,20:1 

60,001 

1922..M....... 

20,100 

13,912 

8,023 

5,009 

4,290 

3,447 

717 

2,433 

1,623 

3,5(K1 

% 948 

60,008 

1923. 

21, 330 

14,436 

8,519 

4,906 

3,012 

2,942 

736 

2,417 

1,646 

.3,105 

2,818 

65,860 

1924_ 

22, 726 

15,664 

8,272 

4,033 

2,905 

2,698 

520 

2,512 

1,784 

3,499 

2,405 

67,078 

1925.. 

23,002 

14,768 

8,698 

3,897 

3,696 

3,188 

707 

3,125 

1,859 

2,872 

3,381 

69,193 

1926. 

20,978 

14,856 

8,156 

3,609 

3,947 

3,243 

1,265 

2,941 

1,691 

3,669 

4,408 

68,823 

1927.......... 

122,308 

15,685 

7,818 

3,775 

4,410 

3,0011 

798 

2,907 

1,691 

13,703 

5,500 

71,696 


■ Subject to revision. 


• Reports began June 1. 


































































STATISTICS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 905 

Table 231 .—PruUs and vegetables: Unloads of IS commodities at 11 markets 
in car lots^ 1920-1927 —Continued 


Commodity and 
year 

New 

York 

Chi¬ 

cago 

rhila- 

dol- 

phia 

fdtts- 

burgh 

! St, 
Louis 

Cin¬ 

cin¬ 

nati 

Min¬ 

neap¬ 

olis 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City 

Wash¬ 

ing¬ 

ton 

Cleve¬ 

land 

De¬ 

troit 

Total 

Slrawbnrries: 

Can 

Can 

Cars 

1 Crtr.^f 

Cars 

Can 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Oars 

1020. 

730 

707 

208 

185 

85 

MO 

HI 

(18 

34 

138 

171 

2,616 

1021. 

1,101 

1,400 

300 

321 

132 

356 

M7 

ISO 

.50 

239 

3-12 

226 

4,5.50 

1022. 

2,103 

1,710 

508 

! 407 

265 

474 

3.51 

262 

48 

5.52 

7,271 

1023. 

2,507 

1,000 

750 

1 516 

277 

5.50 

246 

329 

62 

,393 

54,8 

7,083 

J02'i . 

fiiJl 

1,800 

(501 

: 458 

220 

355 

228 

146 

f.7 

349 

550 

7,400 

1025. 

2,005 

042 

45.5 

285 

i:j() 

340 

184 

145 

71 

260 

413 

5,230 

1020. 

1,025 

1,.520 

303 

, 360 

171 

282 

236 

124 

61 

270 

478 

,5, ,505 

1027.. 

1 2, ISl 

1,701 

447 

484 

296 

364 

235 

225 

85 

U26 

718 

7,162 

Swool; potatoes; 












1021. 

1.502 

1,231 

440 

I 013 

104 

368 

01 

180 

197 

663 

286 

0,066 

1022. 

1,(525 

1,315 

378 

962 

127 

461 

141 

147 

1S3 

,543 

293 

6,17.5 

1023. 

1, 255 

1,497 

409 

944 

136 

1 41,3 

133 

102 

180 

606 

389 

6,064 

1024. 

1,280 

1,090 

1 350 

757 

100 

350 

1 ilf. 

.53 

146 

4150 

317 

6,042 

1025. 

1,(578 

1,383 

1,407 

415 

809 

134 

428 

148 

55 

201 

533 

463 

6,247 

1020. 

2,113 

414 

834 

183 

481 

1,58 

111 

288 

641 

583 

7,273 

1027... 

1 2,707 

1,859 

422 

1,014 

318 

603 

184 

180 

251 

1655 

781 

8,974 

Tom.atoos: 










1020. 

1, 770 

1,183 

810 

765 

220 

218 

40 

214 

HO 

1,52 

174 

5,713 

1021. 

2,872 

1,588 

1, 105 

910 

327 

287 

.58 

262 

103 

146 

203 

7,9r>0 

1022.. ... 

3.074 

1,018 

1,382 

1,219 

444 

4;i8 

121 

330 

251 

271 

470 

10,821 

1023. 

3,081 

1,052 

1,430 

1,331 

301> 

339 

106 

302 

226 

231 

425 

10,328 

1924. 

4, (123 

2,042 

1,507 

1,1341 

443 

345 

1,5.8 

230 

248 

305 

456 

11,490 

1025.. 

4,031 

2.128 

1,478 

1,122 

442 

309 

174 

240 

26.1 

268 

063 

12,016 

1020. 

5,170 

2 ,508 

1,130 

3,068 

1,488 

481 

283 

172 

236 

227 

200 

766 

12,400 

1027. 

1 7,108 

3,314 

1,726 

0.56 

605 

2,50 

314 

387 

1377 

1,008 

17,288 

Wateriuolona: 








1023. 

2, 324 
;{,413 

1,480 

070 

556 

724 

486 

221 

300 

314 

562 

671 

8,626 

1024. 

1,021 
2,32() 

1,473 
1,351 

737' 

050 

863 

411 

57.3 

4.50! 

.8,54 

808 

12,661 

12,870 

1025. 

3, 201 

717 

1,188 

(58(1 

404, 

570 

527 

824 

1,070 

1020. 

3,835 

2,517 

3,743 

808 

1,343 

938 

363 

627 

603 

053 

1,284 

1.5,164 
12, S67 

1027 . 

13,328 

2,307; 

1,340 

79Si 

030 

704 

203 

.513 

404 

1811 

1,167 

Total fi3 oom- 
moditios):8 

! 








1920. 

48,205 

27,225 

17,521 

14,421 

7,369 

0,225 

1,838 

5,032 

2,847 

7,58.5 

6,272 

144,610 

1021. 

59,107 

32,467 

10,430 

16,130 

0,083 

8,217 
8,874^ 

2,122 

.5, 0,00 

3,131 

7,H18 

6,103 

ll’.8,;W8 

1022. 

67,448 

35,405 

20,126 

15,800 

10,430 

2,810 

5, OSO 

4,079 

9,606 

8,033 

180,344 

1023. 

89, OOC 

45, 025 

25,734 

IH, 827 

11,057 
12, 244 

9, G04 

3,040 

7,17.3 

4,007 

11, 110 

10,744 

236,830 

1024.. 

102, o:i5 

40,484 

20,6(11 

18,443 

10,465 

:i, 844 

7, 220 

5,3(15 

13, .509 

11,.517 

263,7H7 

102.5. 

105, 285 

51,015 

30,437 

18,480 

13, ;400 

10,197 

4,402 

8, .58? 

5,009 

13.248 

15,530 

276,399 

1020.. 

107, 870 

53,000 

30,121 

18,666 

14,214 

10,509 

.5,31(1 

7, 870 

6, 1.55 

13,013 

17,500 

1285,203 

1027. 

113, 1(11 

55, ;153 

20,077 

18 , 2 :io 

14,117 

10, 542 

4,449 

8, 226 

5,7.50 

13,636 

1 18,061 

201,602 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Oompilod from dally reports made hy common carriers to bureau 
r«prc.sentatlvos in tlio various luarketK. Unloads us shown m ear lots iacludo thovso by boat reduced to 
car-lot basis, 


1 fclubjoct to revision, 

»Th(» totals include 1. <*. 1. iiiihuuls fur Now York, convurUwl to ear-lot oqalvahmts: 0,750 cars in 1020; 
6,4'AS m 1021; 0,ao;» in JU22; 5,H5(i iu 1023; in 1024; 4,705 In 1025; 3,414 in 1020; 2,45vS in 1027* 




































FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 


Table 232— Beans, dry: Acreage, prodiictio7i, valne, exports, etc., JJniied Slates, 

1899, 1909, 1914-19^7 


Year 

Acre¬ 

age 

Average 
yield 
per aero 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 

per 

busliel 
recoivea 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 i 

Farm 

value 

Value 
por 
aero 1 

Whole¬ 

sale 

prices at 
Chi¬ 
cago 

Ijii ports 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
July 1 a 

Doukjs- 
tic ox- 
Itorts, 
yciii* 
begin¬ 
ning 
July] 31 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

dollars 



1,000 

1,000 

1899. 

acres 

4U 

Bushels 
It.3 

bushels 

6,061 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1.23 

bushels 

(fl) 

bushels 

1909. 

m 

14.0 

11 , mi 




2.27 

1,015 


1914. 

875 

13.2 

11,685 
10,321 

2.26 

26,213 

29.90 

1.33 

906 


1915. 

928 

11,1 

2.59 

26,771 

28.85 

1.91 

603 


1916. 

1»107 

9.7 

10,716 

5.10 ! 

54,686 

49.40 

2.54 

3,748 


1917. 

1,821 

8.8 

16,045 

6.50 1 

104,360 

57.30 

6.45 

4,146 

1 ,517 

1918. 

1,744 

10,0 

17,397 

6.28 

91,863 

62.67, 

6.89 

4,016 

4,489 

1919. 

t,m 

Itl 

U, 07& 



1919. 

1,065 

12.6 

13.3JK) 

4.26 

57,046 

a 56 

4.75 

3,80(1 

1,90.3 

1920. 

862 

10.8 

9,226 

2.96 

27,282 

32.02 

4.06 

824 

1,216 

1921. 

782 

11.7 

9,186 

2.67 

24, 515 

31.35 

2*77 

520 

1,100 

1922. 

1,086 

11.9 

12,877 

3.74 

48,133 
69,782 

44.32 

4.48 

2,623 

672 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1,344 

1,637 

12.1 

16,308 

3.67 

44.48 

4.22 

8S6 

695 

1924. 

1,576 

9.6 

15,164 i 
19,928 

3.74 

66,744 

66,376 

36.00 

&28 

i,42I 

649 

1925. 

1,606 

12.4 

3,28 

40.71 

3.70 

1,271 

676 

1926.. 

1,649 

10.5 

17,396 ' 

2.93 

61,005 

30.93 

2,97 

1,051 

529 

1927 8 ,.,.,. 

1,605 

10.6 

16,872 

2.89 

48, 732 

30.30 

?3.31 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Italic figures aro census returns; census figures include all States; 
other figures, estimates of crop-reporting board, principal producing States only. 

1 Fann prices and values are as of Nov. 15,1914-1924. 

2 Prices 1899 and 1909 from Chicago Board of Trade annual reports, Quotation.^ for navy, gtwd to choice: 
191^1927 from Daily Trade Bulletin, pea beans (quoted per 100 pounds; converted to bushels of (K) j)ounds). 

»Imports and exports compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1910-1918, 
and Monthly Sxunmaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States June issues, 1919-1927. 

* Not separately reported prior to 1918. 

• Not separately reported. 

«Preliminary. 

’ 11 months. 
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Table 234 .— Beans^ dry; Production by varieties, hading States, 192 Jir'J 9^7 


State and year 

C3 

0) 

rt 

OJ C3 

OJ 

Small wiiite 

Large white 

Great North¬ 
ern 

a 

© 

1 

? 

tH 

•d 

M 

S fl 
.a 

1 

•d 

© 

P« 

1 

1 

U 

i 

'y 

pc; 

o 

1 

1 

1 

Slack eye 

Other v^ie- 
ties3 

l\iaiuc; 

O.i'.U 

1,000 

hli, 

32 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 

bu, 

3 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 

hu. 

29 

1,000 

hu. 

(i 

1,CH)0 

bu, 

8 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 

hu. 

i,m 

bu. 

1,000 

bu, 

10 

unj.i .. 

n 


2 


30 

7 

9 







11 

P, 

loiiO . 

17 


7 


37 

8 

8 







1927.. 

19 


8 

. 

41 

10 

10 







s 

Verruont; 

1924... 

13 


5 


21 

3 

3 

3 







12 

1925 .. 

12 


3 


23 

3 







11 

1926.. 

9 


3 


22 

3 








10 

1927 . 

14 


5 


29 

4 

4 







14 

New York: ® 

1924 . 

576 


288 


240 

12;i 

740 







82 

inyfi 

437 


30,6 


140 

87 

305 







68 

2.5 

1921L». 

356 


137 


149 

137 

314 







1927 - 

383 


139 


139 

85 

2SS 







32 

MicIliiJian; 

1024 ^ 

5,512 
7,07;i 


203 


650 







131 

1926 ___ ^ 


345 




1,035 







173 

1928„^.. 

6, (WO 
4,330 

76 


199 




729 







(10 

1927 


204 




458 







102 

Wlarnnsin: 

1024 


4 










5 

1026 

112 


10 











4 

1920 - 

.68 


,6 











5 

1927 

30 


3 











7 

Minnesota: 

1921 

100 













1926 

11)4 














192« 

84 














1927 . _ 

55 














Nohtaska: 

1924 ^ .. 

6 








0 





192.6 „ __ 


7 








11 





1929 .. 


13 








20 





1927 _ __ _ 


25 








37 





Montana; 

192*1 . 



285 









15 

192.6 __ _ 




407 










55 

1920 _ 




422 










8 

1927 _ 




888 










47 

Idalio: ! 

1924 „ - . 


32 

17.S 

773 


I 








2sr> 

1926 


60 

341 

990 










203 

1920 . 


36 

3.6 

700 





43 





126 

1927 __ 



1,410 





102 





18.S 

Wyoming; 

1921. 




82 










H 

1926 _ _ „ 




1331 






""Tt 




34 

1920 




102 






22 




16 

1927. 

OoiovJitin; 

1921.. 

1926.. 

1920. „ 




214 






in 




31 

_ 






— 

.... 


933 
% 128 
99(1 




19 

112 


""ll 











32 

192/ II.Ill 



5 






1,53(5 

818 


“'"^10 


28 

Now ivinvico; 

1924. ___ 










37 



35 

1925 __ 

1920... 










375 

8 



10 



"" '* ^ 


T' 


mil 

H"II 


Hon 

3 



25 

192/„ ... 










917 

29 



29 

Ari'/ona; 

1921 . 










1 

25 



4 

192o” I"III,IIiri!II 










1 

34 



5 










1 

48 



7 

1927 _ 










1 

55 



8 

Cailturtiiu: 

J924„... 


189 

54 




27 

308 

185 


361 

1,403 

m 

81 

1926.*. .. 


KiTx 

TfO 




4(j 

85 

mi 


900 

1,870 

825 

06 

1920. .. 


287 

67 




116 

172 

116 


1,032 

3,039 

802 

115 

J927* .. 

** ** 

483 

24 




.Ug 

1H8 

217 

34 

803 

2,208, 

510 

90 

^j^otal 14 Hlatos; 
1924. 

0, ‘M 
7,749 
(!, 1.63 
4,831 

227 

' 79/i 

1.530 
1.355 

a, rm 

209 

132 

1,434 
1,452 
1, 199 
80(1 

108 

3.36 

1,701 

303 

1,403 

351 

693 

jm. 

1920* 

1927.. 

m 

340 

50H 

11,122 
; 443 
! 383 

199 

208 

209 

1)7 
148 
1 99 

85 

172 

38H 

290 

158 

319 

2,528 

1,844 

2,585 

1,002 

1,088 

977 

1,870 

3,039 

2,278 

S25 

802 

516 

747 

441 

690 


1,000 

hu. 

68 

70 

85 

96 


m 

70 

2.054 
].4r>8 
1,145 
1,066 

f>, f>C2 
S, 026 
0,024 
5.094 

85 

132 

40 

JOO 

i04 

84 

55 

15 

18 

33 

02 


402 

450 

935 

1,208 

1,584 

999 

1,706 

96 

180 

200 

it06 

963 
2,240 
1.050 
,1,578 

870 

399 

838 

975 

SO 

40 

56 

(14 

2,699 
4,580 
f>, 714 
4,825 

15,169 
19,928 
17,396 
'1(1,872 


Bmvuu tif AKrlnittural Erotionilvo. upon roporis by Krowijw on proiwrtion of total production 

itjtulo up of OMoh variety, siipplwuuMitod by InvointlKUtioJis of field statisticians. 

»^Atlm luchKlo hiihv Tdmaa: 1924. 47U; 1925, 5iK); tm, 969:1927, 542. 

»‘'Otiuir'’ iududo Hayo; i924* 40; 1925, 40; 192(1, 50; 1927, 58. 

< Largo wlilto in Mow York Is tlic nuiriow. 













































































































































908 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 

Table 235 .—BeanSj dried; Wholesale price per 100 pounds^ 1920-19^7 

PEA, BOSTON 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Aver¬ 

age 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 


Dolls. 

1920-.-_ 

7.51 

7.62 

7.46 

7.29 

7.62 

7.62 

7.59 

6.99 

6.88 

6.36 

5.67 

5.14 

0 .98 

1921--- 

4.98 

4.68 

4.64 

4.52 

4.44 

4.64 

4.58 

4.96 

6.41 

6.24 

5.34 

6.08 

4.88 

1922- — 

6.14 

5.76 

6.88 

7.34 

8.14 

9.69 

9,75 

9.03 

7,06 

6.97 

7.68 

7.81 

7.60 

1923—. 

7.62 

7.71 

7.66 

7.60 

7.27 

7.35 

7,18 

6.89 

7.40 

7.75 

7.79 

7.12 

7.44 

1924-.- 

7.06 

7.40 

7.30 

7.28 

7.12 

7.12 

7.16 

7.68 

8.04 

1 8,18 

8.10 

8.00 

7.54 

1926— 

6.94 

7.20 

6.91 


6.31 

6.34 

6.17 

5.89 




BWIil 

6.26 

1926—, 

6.67 

5.49 

6.32 

5.06 

5.01 

5.48 

5.65 

6.48 

6.28 

5.93 

6.32 

6.11 

6,67 

1927-.- 

6.86 i 

5.66 

6.38 

5.28 

5.46 

6.29 

6.48 

6.02 

6.34 

6.18 

6.12 

6.16 

6.99 


PEA, CHICAGO 


1920— 

7.76 

7.40 

7.04 

7.16 

7.58 

8.07 

7.18 

6.75 

6.75 

6.13 

182 

152 

6.76 

1921— 

4.38 

4.56 

4.56 

4.06 

101 

126 

102 

184 

5.34 

5.22 

5.17 

194 

161 

1922— 

4.93 

5.76 

7.01 

7.69 

7.82 

9.95 

9.78 

9.16 

6.14 

5.76 

7.04 

8.63 

7.40 

1923— 

8.25 

8.43 

8.18 

7.83 

7.79 

7.76 

6.60 

5.68 

5.99 

6.35 

6.10 

6. 54 

7.04 

1924— 

5.30 

5.36 

5.23 

5.17 

4.93 

196 

5.00 

5.48 

0.31 

6.07 

5.88 

5.84 

6.46 

1925— 

6.64 

6.37 

6,39 

6.25 

6.14 

6.02 

6.10 

6.08 

G.69 

6.11 

5.70 

5.45 

6.16 

1926— 

5.42 

5.05 

4,56 

4.47 

140 

169 

107 

166 

168 

6.66 

6.79 

6.11 

195 

1927— 

5.18 

5.08 

4.54 

4.60 1 

5.10 


6.19 

6.38 

6.32 


6.93 

5.98 



SMALL WHITE, SAN PRANCISCO 


iHi 

6.04 

6,63 

6.40 

5,04 

6.20 

6.40 

6.29 

5.72 

6.58 

156 

138 

119 

5.72 

1921.— 

3.82 

3.86 

3.63 

3.49 

3.39 

3.42 

3.68 

122 

155 

108 

179 

179 

103 

1922.— 

189 

5.25 

6.08 

6.50 

6.58 

7.59 

7.39 

6.33 

5.40 

5.69 

6.11 

6.48 

6.18 


7.48 

7.23 

7.27 

7.22 

6.76 

6,81 

G.42 

6.05 

6.76 

6,05 

mmi 

5.92 


1924— 

6.92 

6.18 

6.03 


6.04 

6.29 

7.04 

7.29 

7.86 

8.00 

7.89 

7.18 

6.81 


7.22 

7.71 

7.54 

7.49 

7.38 

7.31 

7.42 

7.42 

7.82 

6.20 

6.71 

6.98 

7.06 

1926— 

6.26 

; 6.25 

5.97 

5.87 

5.62 

6.57 

5,83 

6.96 

5.60 

5.89 

5.94 

5.81 

6.88 

1927— 

5.83 

1 5.85 

5,86 

6.34 

7.17 

8.26 

8.67 

8.68 

7.76 

6.60 

5.88 

5.80 

6.79 


LIMA, CALIFORNIA, NEW YORK 


1920— 

1145 

1131 

12.13 

11.84 

11.96 

12.57 

12.84 

12.46 

11.62 

8.47 

8.18 

7.97 

11.67 

1921--- 

7.62 

7.67 ' 

7.10 

6.56 

6.77 

6.90 

6.66 

6.69 

6.79 

6.65 

7.06 

7.32 

6.97 

1922— 

7.40 

8,88 

9.66 

9.68 

10.00 

10.18 

10.22 

9.84 

8.91 

8.49 

8.65 

8.91 

9.24 

1923-- 

9.39 

9.79 

9.59 

9.41 

8.59 

8.80 

8.25 

8.55 

9.40 

9.84 1 

10,41 

10.09 


1024-.- 

10.81 

11.30 

12.40 

12.68 

12.48 

12,59 

12.62 

13.04 

13.62 

1142 

1112 

13.89 

12.83 

1925- — 

1141 

15.00 

1179 

1185 

1194 

15.27 

16.79 

16.27 

16.92 

1111 

13.24 

11.88 

1171 

1926.— 

11.83 

12.06 

11.20 

10,13 

9.15 

8.88 

8.76 

8.65 

8.94 

8.44 

7.68 

7.01 

9.39 

1927--. 

7.14 

6.94 

6.97 

6,97 

6.86 

6.74 

6.68 

6.67 

6.98 

6.97 

6.85 

6.83 

6.88 


LIMA, MADAGASCAR, NEW YORK 


1920— 

10.25 

10.16 

9.32 

8.44 

7.83 

7.58 

7.46 

6.77 

6.08 

4.97 

4.60 

4.38 

7.31 

1921— 

3,92 

3.88 

3.83 

3.63 

3.03 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

(0 



1922.— 


0) 

(1) 

6.88 

6.88 

6.88 

7.10 

7,25 

7.20 

7.12 

7.12 

h) 


1923— 

0) 

6.25 

6.61 

6.69 

6.24 

6.47 

6.27 

6.16 

6.95 

7.44 

7.92 

7.72 


1924.— 

7.84 

9.02 

9.65 

10.32 

10.33 

10.02 

9.84 

10.60 

11.24 

12.03 

12.36 

12. :iH 

10.45 

1925,— 

12.35 

12.60 

IZ 75 

12.51 

12.38 

12,38 

12.45 

12.59 

12.39 

11.93 

11.14 

10.03 

12.12 

1926.— 

9.64 

9.62 

9.34 

8.71 

7.98 

7.88 

7.73 

7,68 

7.38 

7.12 

7.12 

(0 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from the Boston Chamber of Commerce, weekly, 1020- 
1926; from the Boston Produce Market Report, weekly, 1926 and 1927; Chicago Daily Tnulo Bulletin; 
San Francisco Commercial News, daily; and New York Producers Price Current, daily. (Quotations for 
Madagascar discontinued November, 1926.) 

1 No quotations. 
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Table 236, —Beansj dry: CarAot shipments by State of origin^ 1920-1927 


State 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927, 

prelim* 

inary 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Now York. 

(m 

1,327 

1,599 

1,775 

1,917 

1, 527 

987 

892 

Michigan.-. 

3,187 

6,090 

5,087 

5,098 

8,701 

8, 748 

9,239 

7,717 

Idaho. 

185 

NO 

395 

604 

1, 095 

3, 788 

3,542 

1,866 

Colorado. 

231 

542 

483 

J,091 

1,454 

2,426 

2,186 

1,762 

New Mexico. 

m 

974 

289 

85 

275 

307 

358 

500 

California.' 

3,950 

3,854 1 

3,822 ; 

3,284 

2,230 

2, 278 

2,806 

3,246 

Other States... 

158 

122 1 

86 1 

153 

231 

466 

665 

706 

Total. 

8,981 

12,955 

11,701 

12,990 

15,903 

17, 640 

17,683 

16,679 


Bureau of Agricultural Econoraics. Compiled from monthly reports received by the bureau from local 
agents of common carriers throughout the country. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat 
reduced to cur-lot basis. 


Table 237. — Soy beans: Estimated price per bushel^ receimd by producersj United 

States, 1913-1927 


Year beginning October 

Oct. 15 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 16 

Jan. 16 

Fob. 15 

Weighted 

average 

1013... 

Cents 

196 

Cents 

157 

Cents 

172 

Cents 

196 

Cents 

180 

Cents 

176 

1914. 

208 

215 

224 

236 

226 

218 

1915.-. 

188 

208 

223 

231 

239 

211 

ioio. 

213 

213 

218 

220 

245 

216 

iol7.-. 

273 

286 

333 

347 

382 

305 

1018. 

330 

320 

329 

300 

300 

823 

1010. 

334 

335 

344 

376 

405 

345 

1020. 

341 

300 

228 

218 

217 

280 

1021. 

220 

222 

208 

211 

210 

217 

3022 . 

189 

206 

197 

207 

213 

200 

1923 . 

209 

211 

211 

m 

220 

212 

1924 . 

223 

216 

236 

250 

264 

229 

1025. 

227 

218 

217 

238 

233 

223 

1926 .... ... 

197 

185 

1H3 

190 

203 

189 

1097 . . 

186 

170 

161 












Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bused upon returns from special price reporters. 


Table 2Z%,—Soy beans for seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
lialtimore and St, Louis, 1920-1927 


Year 

Baltimore 

St. Louis 

Jan. 

Fdb. 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mm. 

1 

I 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


mis. 

DoUs. 

Dolls, 

DoUs, 

Dolls, 

Dolls, 

DoUs, 

DoUs, 

DoUs, 

DoUs, 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

Average 1921-1925. 


3.98 

4.06 

4. JO 

4. J4 


4.40 

4.57 

4. <13 

4.30 

! 4.02 

4.62 

1920-,.-.. 

0. HO 

8.{X) 

a 00 


8.fK) 

7.88 

Tio^ 

10.00 

liiT 

ToT 

10^ 

“i 

1921..... 

3. if) 1 

8.50 

3.50 

3.76 

4.70 

3,72 

4.30 

6,40 

6.75 

5.00 

6,40 

6.17 

1922 . 

3,20 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.30 

3.40 

4.00 

4.00 

4.20 

3.86 

4.66 

4.12 

1923 . 


4.00 

4.00 

3.80 

3.76 


6.00 

4.76 

4.60 

4. 50 

4.96 

4.74 

1924 . 

i 50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

4.20 

4.70 

4,70 

4.70 

4.70 

4.00^ 

4.68 

1925. ..-_ 

6, 10 

4.90 

6,26 

4.96 

3.96 

4.83 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 1 

3.75 

3.60 

8.87 

1926. 

3.36 

8,42 

3.50 

3.66 

4.62 

3.69 

3.56 

3.61 

3.88 

4.25 

4.85 

4.03 

1927 . . . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.12 

3,02 


4.50 

4.00 

4.19 

4.60 
















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from weekly reports to the bureau from seedsmen in the 
various markets. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed. 
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Table 239— Cowveas: Estimakd price per bushd, received hy producers, United 
lABLE io i- im-im 


Year beginning 
August— 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

IS 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed aver¬ 
age 


Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts.' 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


174 

155 

166 

151 

162 

156 

167 

154 

150 

149 

140 

135 

152 

iflie 

141 

142 

146 

162 

177 

192 

210 

232 

263 

293 

309 

303 

190 

1017 

265 

217 

220 

227 

238 

2G2 

292 

302 

293 

283 

257 

248 

236 


241 

226 

234 

231 

238 

239 

252 

249 

268 

292 

344 

343 

254 

IQlfl 

310 

269 

261 

271 

281 

313 

372 

394 

421 

484 

484 

471 

319 

109.0 

423 

309 

274 

243 

229 

197 

204 

205 

216 

243 

265 

267 

274 

1921. 

241 

200 

201 

185 

176 

172 

180 

186 

186 

190 

184 

170 

191 

1Q99. .. 

166 

157 

154 

164 

167 

187 

198 

198 

208 

208 

217 

221 

173 

109S 

208 

187 

194 

195 

201 

212 

221 

232 

246 

253 

282 

286 

214 

1924. 

256 

241 

232 

234 

256 

282 

316 

343 

367 

370 

384 

367 

273 

1925. 

324 

312 

293 

298 

287 

303 

321 

337 

350 

343 

347 

347 

309 

1926-. 

322 

279 

234 

205 

195 

194 

194 

189 

193 

190 

190 

193 

221 


184 

180 

170 

172 

166 









Ivdl --- 















Bureau of A^cultaral Economics. Based upon returns from special price reporters. 


T>T»T.T!i 2i0.—0owpeas for seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Baltimore and St. Louis, 19^0-1927 


Year 

Baltimore 

St. Louis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

* Average, 1921-1926 -. - 

DoUs. 

4.79 

Dolls. 

4.95 

DcUs. 

4.90 

Dolls. 
6.18 

Dolls, 

6.36 

Dolls. 

5.02 

Dolls. 

166 

Dolls. 
179 

Dolls. 
193 

DoUs. 

5.08 

Dolls. 

6.68 

DoUs. 

B.01 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

J923... 

1924. 

1-925. 

i<926 .-.. 

7.20 
4.50 
3.70 
4.25 = 

6.00 i 
6,60 

9.00 

4.50 
4.00 
4.25 

5.50 

6.50 
7.08 
3,75 

Too" 

A 50 
100 
125 
6,25 
6,50 
7,10 
3.56 

9.00 

5.30 

lOO 

126 

5.60 

6.50 
7.06 

3.50 

TS” 

6.20 

100 

126 

6.76 

6.65 

7.02 

3.50 

ITtT 

5.00 

3.94 

125 

6,42 

6.51 

10.60 

100 

3.20 

5.00 

160 

6.60 

7.60 

12.76 
120 
3.15 
195 
195 
6.70 
7.38 
100 

11.25 
145 
3.66 
175 
6.00 
6.80 
7,00 
100 

10.66 
6.06 
3.75 
175 
6.05 
6.80 
e.8i 
100 

11.00 

6.50 

3.75 
1-95 
5.90 
6.80] 

6.75 
100 

11.23 

184 

3.50 

1S8 

6.10 

6.72 

7.09 

1927. 

3.75 

3.61 

■ 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from weekly reports to the bureau from seedsmen in the 
various markets. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high quality seed. 


Table 241,— Broomcorn: Acreage, production, and November 15 price, Uniicd 

States, 1916-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

1 Produc¬ 
tion 

Price 
per ton 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Nov. 15 

Year 

Acreage 

' Avomgo 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
l)er ton 
received 
by pro- 
1 diicars 
Nov. 16 


Acres 

Pounis 

Short tons 

DoUars 


Acres 

Pounds 

Short ions 

Dollars 

1916. 

230,100 

4611 

52,242 

91.67 

1922. 

276,000 

271.3 

37,300 

219.46 

1910. 

235,200 

329.3 

38,726 

172.75 

1923. 

536,000 

302.8 , 

81,153 i 

IflO. 00 

1917. 

345,DOO 

332.8 

57,400 

292.76 

1924. 

451,000 

346. 8 

78,200 

95. m 

1918. 

366,000 

34a4 ! 

62,300 1 

233.87 

1925. 

223,000 

264.6 

29,500 

i 113.02 

1919. 

362,000 

303.4 

53,400 

15167 

1926. 

30S, 000 

346.8 

53,400 

3 7S. 69 

1920 . 

1921 . 

275,500 

222,000 

266.0 
3412 

36,500 

38,200 

126.16 

72.20 

1927 3—. 

218,000 

327.4 

355,670 

2109.28 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates by crop-reporting board. 
1 Weighted average of the season to Dec, 1. ^ Dec. 1 price. 


s Preliminary, 
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Table 242.— Broomcorn: Acreage^ production^ and December 1 vrice. by States, 

19U-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per 
acre 

Production 

Price per ton received 
by producers Dec. 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

li)27i 

19242 

1925!' 

1920 

Doh. 

315 

87 

86 

1927 

JJoh. 

155 

90 

90 

111. 

Mo. 

JCiinti. 

Teun. 

i,ooo 

aoea 

49 

4 

45 

2 

246 

23 

34 

48 

i,m 

acrefi 

30 

4 

22 

1,000 

ocr<’.s‘ 

40 

3 

31 

1,000 

acm 

26 

3 

27 

Lhs. 

450 

300 

295 

360 

369 

4J8 

170 

270 

Us. 

560 

322 

286 

Lbs. 

420 

250 

327 

Lbs. 

350 

400 

376 

Tovs 
11,000 
600 
0,600 
400 
45,400 
4,800 
2,900 
6,600 

Tons 
8,400 
600 
3,100 

Tons 

8,^100 

400 

5,300 

Tons 
4,375 
600 
5,062 

Dots. 

150 

360 

95 

100 

85 
100 

60 

86 

Dots. 

175 

200! 

120 

Okla . 

Tex. 

Colo. 

N.Mos—. 

U. S. 

108 

11 

24| 

24 

158 

16 

32i 

29 

92 

12 

33 

26 

206 

318 

160 

225 

375 

410 

160 

300 

350 

220 

326 

220 

11,100 

1, 700 
3, 900 

2, 700 

29,600 
3,100 

2.400 

4.400 

16,100 
1,330 
5,362 
2, 860 

136 

140 

140 

90 

70 

751 

S3 

60 

98 

130 

120 

IIU 

461 

i 

223 

308, 

218j346.8 

|204.6 

346.8 

327.4 

78,200 

29,500 

53,400 

36,670 

96.63 

143.02 

78. 09 

109.28 


Bureau of AgriculturaJ Economics. Estimates by crop-reporting board. 

1 Proliminary. a Nov. 15 price. 8 Weighted average of the season to Dec. 1. 


Table 243.— Cotton: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 

1849, 1859, 1866-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

har- 

vested 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc- 

tiou^ 

1849. 

1,000 

acres 

Us. 

1 1,000 
\ hales 

B,m 

S,S87 
1, 750 
2,340 
2,380 

1869. 



1866. 

7,590 
7,828 

329.0 

1867. 

189.8 

1808. 

o', 799 

192.2 

1869. 

8,012 
%0I2 
3,8(K) 
2,553 
3,920 

1869. 

7,743 

196.9 

1870. 

8,885 i 
7,558 

198.9 i 

1871. 

148.2 1 

1872.... 

9,530 

13,764 

13, a'i4 
11,077 
12,333 
12,344 

14, m 
15,951 

38H. 7 

1873_ 

179.7 

8, 683 
3,041 
5,123 
4,438 
4,370 
5,244 
S,7Srf 
6,343 

1874. 

147.6 i 

1875.. 

190.6 

1870. 

367.8 

1877. 

163.8 

1878_.... 

391.2 

3879.. 

181.0 

3880_ 

184.6 

1881.. 

36,731 
36, 277 
36,778 
37,440 

349.8 

5,456 
6,957 
5,701 
6,682 

3.H82.. 

3883.. 

185. 7 
1(H. 8 

1884..... 

35.18 


Price per 
pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
duces, 
Deo.l 

Fann 
value, 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre ^ 

Cents 

1,000 

dollars 

Dollars 


































9.0 

174,724 

14.96 

8.2 
30.3 
0.8 

102,615 
269,306 
289,083 

15.60 
38.00 
38.12 

9.3 

9.1 

9.2 

275,518 
2rj(», 977 
246,575 

16.93 

14.96 

14.14 


Average 
price per 
pound, 
New 
YorkB 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
port's, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
Aug.D*’ 

Imports, 
year 
bogin- 
nfng 
Aug. IBB 

Net ex¬ 
ports, 
year be- 
ginuing 
Aug, 

0 0 7 


1,000 

uooo 

1,000 

Cents 

bales 

bales 

bales 

12.34 

« 1,271 

fl 1 

« i, 270 

Jl. 00 

« 8,535 

010 4 

» 3,531 

31. 59 

9 1 , 32;i 

02 

“ 1,32-> 

24. 86 

l,5il 

2 

1,510 

29.01 
23.98 

1,288 

10 0 

1,28*1 

28.98 

1,980 

4 

1,977 

16.95 

2,894 

3 

2,893 

20.48 

’i,&53 

7 

3,844 

IK. 15 

2,437 

11 

2,423 

17.00 

2,706 

5 

2,702 

15.00 

2,523 

5 

2,620 

13,00 

3,003 
2,869 : 

5 

2,999 

11.73 

6 

2.864 

11,28 

3,198 

7 

3,194 

10.83 

3,265 

0 

3,269 

12.02 

3,731 

7 

3,705 

13,34 

4,409 

9 

4,403 

12.16 

3,430 1 

9 

8,426 

10,63 

4,582 

9 

4,577 

30. fW 

8,745 

15 

3,734 

10.54 

3,740 

10 

3,733 


Jn00“pound gross weight balOvS, from lSi%-1927. 

^Biuied on farm price Doc. 1. 

»(U>inpiled from Cotton Fluetiiation, 1849-188R, and are averages for crop year beginning Bf*ptember. 
From New York Oommercial and Financial Chronlclo, 18S9-1899, and from reports of New York Oott,on 
EM’himgo since 1009. Since 1889 t.he uverugos are for crox) yejtr beginning August, 

< Excluding linters from 19U to 1926. 

Hh)mT»ih‘d from Cominoreo and Navigation of the XTnited Statas, 1840-1917, from Foreign Coiumoroe 
and Navigation of the United Htates, 1918, and from Monthly Bummiirlos of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, Juno and July, 1919-1927, and January, 1927. 

tiNet exports obtained by subtracting imports from domo-stic exports and adding reexports which arc 
not Ktiown in this tabic. 

’ Bales of 500 pounds gross weight, 

8Bale.s of 500 pounds gros.s weigiit. Imports reported in pounds not converted into bales of 478 pounds 
net equivalent tr) bales of 500 pouncts gross woigiit. 

»Year beginning J uly 1. , , 

w Estimated from value of init)orts. Average Import price per pound calculated by fissumlng that the 
percentage change iu import price from the previous year is equal to the percentage change in the export 
prices. 
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Table 243.— Cotton: Acreage^ production, value, exports, etc., United States, 
1849, 1859, 1866-1927—OoxiimM^d 


Year 

Acreage 

har¬ 

vested 

Average 
yield 
per acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers, 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value, 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

aero 

Average 
price per 
pound, 
Now 
York 

Domes¬ 
tic ex¬ 
ports, 
yonr be¬ 
ginning 
Aug. 1 

Imports, 
year 
begin¬ 
ning 
Aug. 1 

Net ex¬ 
ports, 
i year be¬ 
ginning 
Ang. 1 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

Lhs, 

hales 

Cents 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

hales 

bales 

bales 

1885. 

18,301 

164.4 

6,575 

8.4 

1 251,775 

13.76 

9.44 

4,193 

n 

4, 1S5 

1880. 

18,455 

169.5 

6,446 

8.1 

251,856 

13.65 

10.25 

4,274 

9 

4,266 

1887. 

18,641 

182.7 

7,020 

8,5 

290,901 

15,61 

10.27 

4, 657 

U 

4,647 

1888. 

19,059 

180.4 

6,941 

8.5 

292,139 

16.33 

10.71 

4,720 

17 

4,7(M 

1889. 

SO, 175 

159.7 

7,473 

8.5 

275,249 

13.64 

11.27 

4,934 

19 

4,035 

1890. 

39,512 

187.0 

8,674 

8.6 

313,360 

16.06 

9.48 

5,869 

45 

5,815 

1891. 

19,059 

179.4 

9,018 

7.2 

247,633 

12.99 

7.68 

5,888 

61 

5,827 

1892. 

15,911 

209,2 

6,604 

8.3 

277,194 

17.42 

8.45 

4,456 ! 

90 

4,367 

1893. 

19,525 

149.9 

7,493 

7.0 

204,983 

10.50 

7.75 

5,309 

58 

6,253 

1894. 

23,688 

195.3 

9,476 

4.6 

212,335 

8.96 

6.38 

7,010 

104 

6,908 

1895.. 

20,185 

155.6 

7,161 

7.6 

238,503 

11.82 

8.10 

4, 710 

115 

4,593 

1896. 

23,273 

184.9 

8,533 

6.7 

286,169 

12.30 

7.71 

6,172 

119 

6,055 

1897. 

24,320 

182.7 

10,898 

6.7 

296,816 

12.20 

6.40 

7, 757 

102 

7,653 

1898. 

24,967 

220.0 

11,189 

5.7 

315,449 

12.63 

6.00 

7, 662 

106 

7,557 

1899. 

24,275 


0, S 45 








1899. 

24,327 

183.8 

9,345 

7.0 

326,215 

13.41 

8.36 

6,228 

140 

0,091 

1900. 

24,933 

194.4 

10,123 

9.2 

403,310 

IS, 58 

9.38 

6,800 

100 

6,602 

mn . 

26,774 

170.0 

9,510 

7.0 

334,088 

12.48 

8.73 

6,949 1 

202 

6,750 

1902. 

27,175 

187.3 

10,631 

7.6 

403,718 

14,86 

9.96 

7,084 

151 

6,9;i6 

1903. 

27,052 

171.3 

0,851 

10.5 

616,763 

19.10 

12.84 

6,207 

103 

6,107 

1904. 

31,215 

205. 9 

13,438 

9 0 

(m, 438 

19.33 

9.09 

8,908 

129 

8,781 

1905. 

27,110 

186.6 

10,575 

10.8 

569,7t)l 

21,02 

11.30 

7,118 

144 

6,980 

3006. 

31,374 

202.5 

13,274 

9.0 

635,534 

20.20 

11.24 

8,943 

227 

8,741 

1907. 

29,600 

179.1 

11,107 

10.4 

575,220 

19.39 

11.53 

7,666 

353 

7,518 

1908. 

32,444 

194.9 

IS, 242 

8,7 

575,002 

17. 73 

10.23 

8,955 

381 

8,778 

1909. 

Si, 044 


10,005 








1909. 

30,938 

154.3 

10,005 

13.9 

097,681 

22. 55 

14.66 

6, m 

170 

6,391 

1910. 

82,403 

170.7 

11,609 

14.1 

820,407 

25.32 

14.87 

8,027 

245 

7,787 

1911. 

1 36,045 

207.7 

15,693 

8.8 

^ 087,888 

19.08 

10.85 

11,116 

23.3 

10,885 

1912. 

34,283 

190.9 

13,703 

11.9 

817,055 

23.83 

12.29 

9,146 

249 

8,899 

1913.. 

37,089 

182.0 

14,156 

12.2 

882,708 

23.26 

13.21 

9, 508 

273 

9,251 

1914.. 

36,832 

209,2 

16,135 

6.8 

549,036 

14,91 

11 8.89 

8,702 

400 

8,322 

1916. 

31,412 

170.3 

11,193 

11.3 

631,460 

20.10 

11.98 

6,113 

458 

5,673 

1916. 

34,986 

150.6 

11,450 

19.6 

1,122,295 

32.08 

19.28 

; 5,525 

311 

5,210 

1917. 

33,841 

159,7 

11,302 

27.7 

1,566,198 

46.28 

29.68 

4,402 

231 

4,175 

1918. 

36,008 

159.0 

12,041 

27.6 

1,063,633 

46.20 

31.01 

5,774 

211 

6,668 

IPtO- 

53, 740 


It, 431 








1919. 

33,566 

161.6 

11,421 

35.6 

2,034,058 

00.62 

38:29 

0,707 

732 

5,993 

1920. 

35,878 

178.4 

75,440 

13.9 

933,658 

26.02 

17.89 

5,973 

237 

5,753 

1921. 

30, 609 

124.5 

7,954 

16.2 

643,933 

21.11 

18.92 ! 

6,348 

380 

5,980 

1922. 

33, 030 

141.2 

13 0,755 

23.8 

1,160,968 

35.14 

26 24 

5,007 

492 

4,536 

1923. 

37,123 

130.6 

10,140 

31.0 

1,571,829 

42.34 

31.11 

5,815 

306 

5,5:«) 

1924. 

SO, 204 


IS, 628 








1924. 

41, 360 

157.4 

13,628 

22.0 

1,540,884 

37.26 

24.74 

8,240 

;r2H 

7,923 

1925. 

46, 053 

167.2 

16,104 

18.2 

1,464,032 

31,79 

20.53 

8, 267 

340 

7,939 

1926. 

47, 087 

182.6 

11,977 

10.9 

982,730 

20.87 

15.15 

11,200 

419 

10,iK)0 

1927 13. 

40,108 

152.3 

12, 7S9 

19,6 

1,253,599 

31.21 














Bureau of Agricultural Economics; italic figures are census returns; other mTOage, yiolfi, luul prorluetio 
figui’es are estimates by the crop-reporting board; acreage revised on census basis. 

Average for nine raonths only. Exchange closed Augufet-Nov. 17, on account of war. 

13 Excludes Lower California. 

Prelirniaary. 
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Table 244. — Cotton: Acreage harvested, by Slates, 1918-1927 


state 

191G 

1917 

1918 

1919 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927* 


1,000 

uono 

j 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

umo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acr('s 

acm 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Missouri. 

m 

153 

148 

125 

136 

103 

398 

355 

493 

620 

434 

281 

Virginia. 


50 

44 

42 

42 

31 

55 

71 

102 

100 

93 

07 

North Carolina. 

l.'tr.l 

1,515 

1,000 

1,490 

2,835 

3,587 

1,403 

3,625 

3,079 

2, 005 

2,017 

1,985 

1,727 

South Carolina,---. 

2,780 

2,837 

3.001 

2,964 
4,900 

2, .571 

1,912 

1,965 

2,404 

2, GM 

2,648 

2,421 

Georgia. 

5,277 

5,195 

5,341 

5,220 

4,172 

3,418 

3,421 

3,046 

3,589 

3,905 

3,412 

Florida. 

101 

183 

1671 

103 

100 

65 

118 

147 

80 

101 

105 

66 

Tennessee. 

887 

882 

902 

758 

840 

634 

985 

1,172 

906 

1,173 

1,143 

943 

AlabiJfna. 

3,225 

1,977 

2,570 

2,791 

2,8,58 

2,235 

2,771 

3,079 

3,066 

3,504 

3, 651 

3,226 

Mississipiti. 

3,110 

2,788 

3,138 

2,848 

2,950 

2,628 

3,014 

3,170 

2,981 

3,466 

3,752 

3,-338 

Arkansas. 

2,000 

2,740 

2,991 

2,725 

2,980 

2,382 

2, 709 

3,026 

3, 094 

3,738 

3,790 

3,045 

Louisiana. 

1,250 

1,454 

1,683 

1,527 

1,470 

1,168 

1,140' 
2,915 

1,400 

1,616 

1,874 

1,979 

1,56Q 

Oklahoma... 

2,502 
11,400 

2,783 
11,092 

2,998 
11, 233 

2,424 

10,476 

2,749 
11,898 

2,206 
10,745 

3,197 

3,861 
17,175 
101 

6,214 
17,608 
107 
162 

4,676 

18,374 

120 

167 

3,433 

16,270 

95 

137 

128 

Texas. 

Now Mexico... 

11,874 

14,150 
60 

Arizona. 


41 

95 

107 

230 

90 

101 

127 

J80 

California. 

62 

136 

86 

85 

150 

55 

67 


130 

169 

162 

All other.. 

25 

15 

12 

10 

2-1 

18 

44 

13 

41 

57 

43 

20 

United States. 

liowor California (old Mex¬ 
ico).. 

34,985 

33,841 

36,008 

88 

33,560 

100 

35,878 

125 

30,509 

85 

33,030 

135 

37,123 

150 

41,360 

137 

46,053 

150 

47,087 

130 

40,168 

110 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates by the crop-reporting board. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 245. — Cotton: Yield per acre and estimated price per pounds December I, 
by Statesj average 191 Jr1020, 1921-1925j and annual 1928-1927 



Yield per aero 


Estimated 

price 

per poimd 


State 

Av., 

Av., 






Av., 

Av., 







1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1914- 

1921- 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1027 


1920 

192.5 






1920 

192.5 







Ihs, 

Us. 

Us, 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Missouri-.-_-. 

237 

263 

171 

185 

275 

240 

177 

19.8 

20.8 

32.5 

23.0 

12,0 

10 . C 

20.5 

Virginia.-_ 

248 

243 

325 

180 

2.50 

264 

2:{0 

20. 3 

22.7 

32. t 

2*3. (i 

19.0 

11,4 

20.0 

North Carolina. 

253 

252 

290 

196 

261 

292 

237 

20 . 2 

22.7 

30.8 

22.6 

19.0 

11.6 

19.5 

South Carolina. 

327 

154 

187 

UK) 

UK) 

182 

145 

20 . (i 

22 . 6 

32,0 

22.1 

18.8 

11.7 

19.6 

Georgia... 

178 

117 

82 

3,57 

155 

IStl 

1.54 

20.8 

22.8 

32.0 

22.4 

19.0 

U.l 

19.4 

Florida. 

106 

106 

40 

130 

180 

145 

122 

30. J 

22.2 

28.8 

22 .5 

18.8 

10.2 

10.1 

Tennessee.™. 

1H3 

178 

92 

170 

210 

188 

175 

19.7 

22 ,4 

32.0 

23,2 

16.2 

10.0 

10.0 

Aiubiuna .. 

134 

139 

91 

154 

185 

196 

17S 

20 . 3 

22.7 

31. K 

22 .7 

18.9 

10.7 

19.0 

Mississippi. 

162 

169 

91 

176 

27.5 

241 

192 

21 . 1 

2,3.3 

32.5 

Zl 7 

19. ,5 

11.0 

20.5 

Arkuiisas. 

IHO 

161 

98 

169 

20.5 

195 

151 

20 ,5 

22.1 

31.0 

22.8 

mi 

11.0 

m2 

1 Louisiana.—- 

157 

152 

12.5 

145 

232 

200 

167 

20 . I 

22.0 

30.3 

22.4 

18.1 

11.0 

19.2 

Oklahoma.. 

173 

129 

98 

187 

15,5 

LSI 

138 

19.2 

2t.4 

29.6 

22.2 

17.0 

9.7 

19.3 

Texas... 

150 

125 

147 

138 

113 

M7 

126 

20.1 

22.2 

30.4 

22.4 

18.5 

10.8 

19.3 

Nmv Mexico.. 



230 

266 

298 

299 

352 



31.0 

25.0 

20.0 

12.3 

19.8 

Arizona-—-. 


"""278 

292 

285 

350 

349 

325 


27.8 

34.0 

26.4 

21.5 

13.3 

25.6 

(California.. 

''""332 

271 

2H5 

284 

340 

387 

352 

'212 

24,2 

32.0 

24.0 

22.0 

14.0 

21.0 

United States. 

170,8 

J45.5 

mo 

157!a 

167.2 

182.6 

152.3 

20 .4j 

22.4 


22.6 

18.2 

10.9 

19.6 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

84771^—28-68 
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Table 246.- — Cotton ; Production of lint in SOO-^pound gro^s-weight halesj hy SiateSf 
and liniers, United States^ 1916-1927 


State 

; 1916 

1 1917 

i 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 1 

19271 


\im 

^ i,ooo 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

/,(W0 

1,000 


! bales 

\ bales 

hales 

hales 

bales 

bales 

hales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

boles 

bales 

Missouri—... 

63 

1 61 

62 

64 

79 

70 

3 149 

3 127 

3 193 

2 299 

218 

104 

Virginia. 

27 

19 

25 

23 

21 

16 

27 

51 

39 

53 

51 ! 

32 

North Carolina.. 

655 

618 

898 

830 

925 

776 

852 

1,020 

825 

1,102 

1,213 

857 

South Carolina-_-. 

Georgia..... 

932 
1 821 

1,237 

1,570 

2^122 

1,426 
V660 

1,623 

1415 

755 

787 

492! 

715 

770 

588] 

807 

3XJ^ 

889 

L164 

1,008 
lr49Q 

735 

LPOO 

Florida. 

41 

38 

29 

16 

’ 18 

n 

25 

12 

’JJS 

' 38 

’ 32 

► ’ 17 

Tennessee.-. 

382 

241 

330 

310 

325| 

302 

391 

3 226 

3354 

3 515 

3 451 

345 

Alabama. 

533 

518 

801 

713 

663 

580 

823 

687 

3 986 

1,357 

1,498 

I,20D 

Mfsaisfdppf __ _ . 

812 

906 

1,226 

961 

895 

813 

989 

604 

1,099 

1,991 

1,888 

1,340 

Arkansas__ 

1,134 

974 

987 

884 

1 , 214 ! 

797 

31,012 

3 622 

31,094 

21,600 

1,548 

930 

liouislana.-.. 

443 

639, 

588 

298 

388, 

279 

343 

368 

493 

910 

829 

545 

DlfTfiboTTifl. ... 

, 824 

959 

577 

1,016 

1,336 

481 

627 

656 

1,511 

1,691 

1,773 

990 

Texas.1 

3,726 

3,125 

2,697 

3,099 

4 , 345 ! 

2,198 

3,222 

34 ,340 

34,949 

24 ,163 

2 5,628 

4,280 

MoxifiA _ 





10: 

6 

12 

330 

3 57 

3 66 

2 75 

70 

A,ti7.onJt _ _ _ _ . _ 


22 

56 

60 

103 

45 

47 

78 

108 

319 

3122 

93 

California. 

44 

58 

67 

56 

75 ! 

34 

21 

54 

77 

122 ! 

131 

94 

All other—... 

14 

6 

6 

5 

3 

3 

7 

38 

3 14 

3 26 

3 17 

7 

TTnitiwl St.at.fta 1 

11,450' 

11 302 

12 041 

11 421 

13,440 

7 954 

9,755 

10,140 

13,628 

16,104 

17,977 

12,7S9 

United States (lintGirs)^_ 

1 ,331 

1,’ 126 

'oao 

*608 

440 

398 

608 

669 

897 

1,115 

, 

1,158 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 Preliminary estimate of the Department of Apiculture. 

2 Slight dih’erences from census figures on ginnings are due to ginnings in one State of cotton grown in 
another. 

8 Year beginning Aug. 1. 

Table 247. —Cotton ginned to specified dates and totals hy seasonSf and percent* 
age of total ginned to each date, United States, 1909-1927 


Season 

beginning 

August— 


I909-, 

mo- 

mi- 

1912- 

1913- , 

1914- , 
1915., 


1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

m&- 

1920- . 

1921- - 


1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 


1927 8. 


Cotton ginned to— 


Sept. 1 

Sept.25 

Octl 

Oct. 18 

Nov.l 

Nov.14 

Dec.l 

Dec. 13 

Jan.l 

Jan. 16 

Total 

ginnedi 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

b(il$s 

hales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

388 

2,568 


5,631 

7,018 

8>n2 

8,877 

9,358 

9,647 

9,788 

10,073 

353 

2,312 


5,424 

7,346 

8,780 

10, MO 

10,095 

11,085 

n, 253 

11,.568 

771 

3,077 


1,7m 

9,971 

11,313 

12,817 

13,771 

14,317 

14,510 

1.5,553 

731 

3,007 


6,874 

6,974 

8,869 

10,300 

11,855 

12,439 

12,907 

13,0S9 

13,489 

799 

3,247 


8,830 

10,445 

12,088 
13,073 
9,7(H 

12,927 

13,348 

13, 5H2 

13,983 

480 

3,394 

2,904 

4,082 


7,620 

0,827 

7,379 

11,668 

8,771 

13,972 
30,306 

14,443 
10,037 

14,91(1 
10,752 

15,906 

11,068 

464 


5,709 

851 


7,303 

8,624 

9,615 

8,571 

10,352 

10,839 

11,039 

11,138 

11,361 

eis 

2,512 


5,674 

7,185 

9,714 

I 10,132 

10,435 

10, 571 

n,24H 

1,038 

3,771 


6,811 

7,777 

8,706 

9,571 

' 10,281 

10,774 

11,049 

11,006 

143 

352 

1,835 

2,260 


4,929 

6,755 

6,305 

7,509 

7,604 

8,915 

7,274 

8,844 

10,141 

9,397 

10,876 

10,009 

11,655 

' 10,307 
12,016 

11,326 

13,271 

' 486 

2,920 


5,497 

6,978 

6.646 

7,010 

7,791 

7,883 

7,012 

7,978 

806 

3,866 


8,139 

8,870 

1 8,369 

9,320 

9,489 

9,597 

9,048 

9,72i) 

1,143 

3,232 


6,409 

7,556 

9,243 

9,549 

9,805 

9,954 

10,171 

947 

» 2,666 

4,528 

7,616 

9,716 

11,162 

12,238 

12,792 

13,307 

13, m 

1,830 

2 4.282 

7,126 

9,519 

11,207 

1 12,260 

13,871 

14,832 


15, 500 

m, 123 

697 

1,540 

2 2,509 

2 3,506 

5,643 

5,945 

8,728 
8,119 

11,254 

9,926 

12,956 

10,899 

ii 

15,541 
12,072 

.1 

hi, (116 
12,502 

17,7.55 


1 Includes cotton ginned after January 16 and estimated Quantities not ginned on March 1. QuantiliVvs 
in Table 213 converted from ruimiug bales, average weight, by deducting average weight of bagging and 
ties, by States. & 

September 16. 

8 Preliminary. 
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Table 247 .—(JoUon ginned to specified dates and toialj by seasomj and percent' 
age of total ginned to each date. United States^ 1909-1927 —Continued. 


Per cent of total ginned to— 


beginning 

August— 

Sept, 1 

Sci)t.25 

Oct.1 

Oct. 18 

i Nov. 1 

i 

Nov. 14 

Doc. 1 

Dec. 13 

Jan. 1 

Jan. 16 

Total 

ginned 

1000 

3.9 

25.5 


54.9 

69.7 

80.5 

88.1 

92.9 

95.8 

07.2 

100.0 

lOiO. 

3.1 

20.0 


46.9 

03.5 

75,9 

87.7 

92.5 

95.8 

07.3 

100.0 

1011. 

5,0 

2 : 1 .6 


40.9 

64.1 

72.7 

82.4 

8H.5 

92.1 

03.3 

100.0 

1912. 

5.4 

22.3 


51.0 

65.8 

76.4 

87.9 

92.2 

95,7 

97.0 

100.0 

1013. 

5.7 

2:i.2 


40.9 

63.2 

74.7 

86,5 

92.5 

95,5 

97.1 

100.0 

1914. 

3.0 

21.3 


47.0 

61.8 

73.4 

82.? 

87.8 

90.8 

03. S 

300.0 

1915. 

4.2 

26. 2 


51.6 

66.7 

79.2 

87.7 

93.1 

96.1 

97.1 

100.0 

1016. 

7.5 

35.9 


64.3 

75.9 

84.6 

91.1 

95 .4 

97.1 

98.0 

100.0 

1917. 

5.6 

22.3 


49.6 

63.9 

76.2 

8iJ,4 

90.1 

92.8 

94.0 

100.0 

1918. 

8.7 

31.7 


57.2 

65.3 

73.1 

80.4 

86.3 

90.5 

92.8 

100.0 

1910. 

1.3 

16.2 


43,5 

55.7 

07.1 

78.1 

83.0 

88.4 

91.0 

mo 

1920. 

2.6 

17.0 


43.4 

50.6 

67.2 

76.4 

82.0 

87.1 

90.5 

100.0 

1921. 

6.1 

36.6 


68.9 

83.3 

01.2 

95. S 

97.7 

9S,R 

99.2 

100.0 

1922. 

8.3 

39.7 


71.7 

83.7 

01.2 

05.8 

97,5 

9S.6 ! 

99.2 

100.0 

1923. 

11.2 

31.8 


63.0 

74.3 

82.3 

90.9 

93.9 

9G.4 

97.8 

100.0 

19241. 

6.9 

3 19.5 

33.2 

55.8 

71.2 

81.8 1 

89.7 

93.8 . 


97.6 

100.0 

1925. 

11.7 

3 26.6 

44.2 

59.0 

69.5 

76.0 

86.0 

92.0 


96.1 

100.0 

1926.j 

3.9 

3 14.1 

31.8 

49.2 

63.4 

73.0 

82.5 

87,6. 


93.6 

100.0 

1927 3. 1 

. 













Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compile<l from reports of Bureau of the Census; Quantities are 
given m running bales, except that round bales ju'e counted as half bales, Lintors not included. 


2 September 16. 2 Preliminary. 


Table 248.— Cotton: Acreacfe and yield of lint per acre in specified countries^ average 
1909-10 io 1910-14, annual 1024-25 to 1027-28 





Acreage 




Yield of lint per acre 


Country 

Av(ir- 

ago, 

10(Hf-10 

to 

1913-14 

1924-25 

192r>-2f> 

1926-27 

i 

1027- 

2vH, 

pre- 

limb 

n-ary 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1009-10 

to 

1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-26 

102C-27 

1027- 

28, 

pre¬ 

limi¬ 

nary 

United States. 

iM 

mes 

urn 

acres \ 

im 

mes 

1,000 

ai'res 

um. 

am 

Lbs. 1 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

1 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

34,152 

41,360 

46,053 

28,491 

47,087 

40,168 

182 

158 

167 

183 

152 

India,... 

KiiSffi 

26,801 

24,976 

23,178 

78i 

91 

88 

M 

95 

Egypt™. 

1,7-13 

1,8561 

1,998 

1,854 

1,571 

309 

388 

300 

386 

880 

Chirm. 


4,8181 

4,706! 








Brazil... 


1,57;4 

1,320 

986 


209 

184 

218 

218 

r 

Kusda (Asiatic).... 

1,569 

1,2*17 

1,614 

1,741 

1,073 
. . J 

276 

185 

218 

208 


Mc.\itto.. 

253 

520 

420 

567 

353 

274 

225 

334 


ClioHon (Korea). 

J46 

422 

48,5 

529 

502j 

67 

137 

123 

131 

138 

Uganda-..... 

5S 

58*1 

017 

570: 

540 

168 

134 

123 

85 


Peril... 

nm 

aor 

2H4 




^ 32^ 

337 



Auido Egypthri Sudim.—,.,. 

44 

130 

230j 

216; 

255 

i57 

150 

220 

283 

236 

Argun Una.. 


258 

272 

177, 

173 

221 

121 

237 

162 


Total countries report¬ 











ing tV24-25tn 1926-27,. 


74,751; 

81,509 

78,70S 







Eatiinatod world total, 








excluding China. 

62,500 

77,000j 

83,400 

80,000 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Ofncinl sources and International Institute of Agriculture. Data 
for crop year us given at tho head of the table ure for crops harvested between Aug, I and July 31 of the 
fallowing year. This applies to both Nojthm’n and Bouthern Humispheres.. Per the United States prior 
to lUU tho hgures apply to tho harvest year beginning Sept. 1, 

1 Average for 3 yeaiis, * Awoge JlfliMi) to 1913-18, 
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Table 249. — Colton: Production of lint in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 
1913-14, annual 1932-33 to 1927-28 


Year beginning Aug. 1 


Country 


Average, 
iUOU-JO tol 
ly13-14 


1923-24 


1924-25 


1926-25 


1925-27 


1927-28, 

prelim- 

iiuiry 


NORTH AMERICA 


United States “ 
Mexico. 


Bales » 
18,033,000 
187,000 


Bain 1 
9,762,000 
201,640 


Bales 

10,140,0001 

175,''““' 


Bales ^ , 
13,628,000 
298,000 


Bales ^ 
16,104,0001 
202,"''''' 


117,977,0001 

390,000 


Bales 1 
12,789,000 


Total North American 
countries reporting 
1922-23 to 1926-27.. 


9,963, .540 


10,315,380 


13,926,000 


16,300,000 


J8,373,000 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND WEST INDIES 


Peru. 

Ecuador. 

BraKil. 

Paraguay. 

Argentina. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Dominican Kepublic 

Porto Rico. 

Salvador. 

British West Indies... 


110,000 
<297 
387,000 
6 92 
2,314 
6 7,5 
<9,300 
7 992 
8 1,310 


197, 

4, 
653, 

5, 
25, 

15, 

1 , 


202,983 
11,079 
576,000 
16,205 
58,840 
70i) 
1,5,500 
448 
1,020 


205,085 
8 11,500 
005,000 
12,222 
GO,608 
1,540 
1.5, .300 


3 200,000 
3 6,100 
eOl, 500 
11,000 
134,800 
1, OOf) 
15,000 


247,000 
'10, .'140 
440,000 
3 11,800 
60,000 
2()0 


250,000 


6,0.58 


.5,329 


1,900 
11,500 
4, .579 


1,900 

11,000 

4,395 


Total South and Contral 
American countries and 
West India reporting 
1922-23 to 1926-27.. 


786,427 


865,882 


902,924 


955,000 


771,400 


EUROPE 


Italy.. 

Yugoslavia-, 

Greece. 

Bulgaria-— 
Malta. 


Total European countries 
reixirting 1922-23 to 
1926-27.. 


AFRICA 


Algeria. 

Morocco (French). 

French West A idea: 

Diihoiney <. 

Ivory Coast <. 

French Guinea <. 

Senegal. 

French Sudan. 

Upper Volta. 

French Toco. 

Nigeria. 

French Equatorial Africa. 

Egypt. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan -.. 

Italian Somaliland. 

Eritrea. 

Gold Coast. 

Belgian Congo. 

Kenya. 

Uganda. 

Tanganyika. 


5,212 

922 

16,770 

842 

433 


4,600 

259 

8,377 

964 

161 

218 


5,000 
203 
11,135 
1,795 
100 
314 


»1,370 


604 
«212 
8 167 


2,312 

8,702 


1,453,000 

14,465 

<510 

< 1,022 

103 


652 

20,338 

<T7,971 


1,720 


13,344 


392 


1,448 
914 
346 
2,075 
/), .5.35 
231 
3, .538 
14,0H2 
1,073 
1,391,000 
23,687 
1,196 
692 
660 
6,964 
1,004 
73,678 
6.004 


703 


1,483 

i,2U 

375 

1 , 

4‘ol2 
4.598 
21,868 
1,172 
1,3.53,000 
38,221 
'1,750 
1,384 
837 
16,833 
1,674 
107,619 
9,568 


4,500 
385 
18,325 
2,959 
480 
3,206 


600 

14,800 

1,700 

655 

81,218 


3 35,000 
8.000 
8 421 
3,000 


4,000 


23,030 


18,373 


41,424 


2,230 


5, SOD 
800 


9,000 

900 


8 1,483 
8 1,212 
404 
1,845 
4,843 
10,972 
7.615 
30,475 
1,408 
1,507,000 
40,665 
2,305 
2,780 
1,2.50 
18,450 
11,281 
164,046 
16.720 


461 

2,767 


11,069 
8 7.387 
89,330 


8 5.677 
14,900 


1,629, (MX) 
110,000 
5,000 
2,430 


1,497,0(K) 
130,000 
3,000 
3,(H)0 


818,440 


369,100 
18. lOOl 


101,000 

8 20.7551 


5,000 


1,250. (IIH1 
120, OIM) 


1 Bales of478 pounds net. 

sLinters not included. Production of linters during this period has been: Average 1909-10 to 1913-14, 
£02,711 bales; 1922-23, 607,779 bales; 1923-24, 668,600 bales; 1924^-25, 807,376 bales; 1926-26, 1,U4,877 bales; 
1926-27,1,157,861 bales, 
a From an unofficial source. 

< Exports. 

8 For season 1916-16. 

8 Average for 2 years, 
t Average fox 4 years. 

8 For 1 year only. 

8 Average for 3 years. 
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Table 249. — Cotton: Production of lint in specified countries, average 1909-10 to 
1913-14) annual 1922-23 to 1927-28 —Continued 


Year beginning Aug. 1 


Country 


Average, 
1‘JOIVIO to 


1922-23 


1923-21 


1024-25 


1925-26 


1926-27 


1027-28, 

prelim¬ 

inary 


Nyfl.<ialaTid__ 

Bales 

4,003 
«307 

Bales 

4,529 

85 

Northern Uliodosia. 

Soulliern Jihodosia... 

2 

Mozarnhi(iuo. 

388 

1,504 

Union of South Africa. 

76 

5,218 


Bales 

3,37' 

307 

1,170 

6,955 

7,000 


Bales 
5, 538 
409 
4,010 
2,490 
34,172 


Bales 

6,459 


2,500 
26,200 


Bales 

1,0001 


8 2,200 

9,000 


Bales 


Total African countries 
reporting 1932-23 to 
1926-27. 

ASIA 


1,525,520 


1,554,633 


1,795,048 


2,011,306 


1,796,632 


Cyprus. 

Turkey, Asiatic. 

Syria. 

Kussia, Asiatic. 

Iraq-.-. 

Persia. 

India. 

China 10. 

Japanese lOinpIro: 

Japan. 

(teen (Korea). 
French linlo-(''hina . 
Dutch East imlios la. 
Siam. 


1,938 

« 102,110 


904,900 
90 

130,000 
3,585,000 
094,600 

4,704 
20,302 
<13,800 
18,242 
< 3,053 


1,259 
3 30,000 
3,700 
65,300 
251 


1,680 
3 57,000 
8,300 
196,400 
837 


2, 550 
78,400 
20,800 
483, 500 
2,092 


2, GOO 
126,000 
12, 700 
736,000 
2,080 


4,000 
97,000 
7,000 
738,000 
33,000 


9,000 


4,247,000 
2,318,000 


4,320,000 5,095,000 
1,993,000 2,179,000 


6,230,000 
2,114,000 


4,162,000 
1,584,000 


4,597,000 


2,883 
103,400 
n 12,084 
6,995 
6,005 


2,316 
110,046 
119,086 
7,321 
3,062 


2,785 
121,088 
1110,470 
IS! 1,865 
4,336 


2,081 
125,000 
1110,977 
13 1,617 
4,002 


146,000 


343,000 


Total Asiatic countries 
reporting 1922-23 to 
1926-27.. 

OCEANIA 


6,758,910 


6,687,2(»3 


7,082,436 


8,348,080 


6,740,000 


Australia. 

Mew 11 ei aides. 

Total Oceania reporting 


547 


8,796 
2,812 


10,042 

1,828 


14,435 
2,134 


1922-23 to l92i'>-27. 

0\)tal all counirlos report 
ing 1922-23 to l‘J2(h27.., 


8,796 


10,042 


14,435 


19,052,913 


19,446,514 


24,043,873 




5,700 


4,000 


5,700 


4,000 


642,059 


27,720,356 


Estimated world total, 
including ('liina_ 


20,900,000 


19,300,000 


19,700,000 


24,900,000 


127,900,000 


28,000,000 


Tlupsui of AgrlcuHurnl Economics. Ofticial sources and International Institute of Agriculture except 
as otiierwise st ated. Data for crop year as gi ven at tlie head of the table are for crops harvest cd between 
Aug. 1, and July 31 of the following year, i'or tlio United Btutes prior to 1914 the hguros apply to the 
year beginning Sept. 1. 

«Eroiu an uuoincial source. 

< Exjiorts. 

«EiU‘ I yi‘ar only. 

^ Avi^rugo for 3 years. 

10 Kor 1922-23 to 1925-20, Cbineso Economic Bulletin quoting the Chinese Mill Owners^ Association, 
The figures rein'osont the crop in the most important Provinces where the commercial crop is grown. The 
average 1909-10 to 1913-14 is the commercial crop of China as estimated by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 

Annam and Cambodia only. 

Includes Java and Madura and the outer possessions^ 

w Java and Madura only. 
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Table 260. — Cotton: World production of lint, WO^IO to 1927-28 


Year 

Esti¬ 

mated 

Esti¬ 

mated 

Esti¬ 

mated 

Six principal producing countries 

world 

total, 

exclud¬ 

ing 

China 

world 

total, 

includ¬ 

ing 

China 

world 

total 

com- 

mereial 

cropi 

United 
; States 

1 Iijidia 

Egypt 

Chinas 

Braidl 

llusiSia 

1 (Asi¬ 
atic) 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


hales a 

bales 8 

hales * 

bales 3 

bales 3 

bales 3 

bales 3 

bales ® 

holes ^ 

190^10. 

10,800 


20,859 

10,005 

3,998 

1,036 



817 

1910-11. 

18,460 


18,866 

11,609 

3,254 

1,555 

_ 


1,006 

1911-12. 

21,990 


22,247 

15,693 i 

2,730 

1,530 


360 i 

9G9 

1912-13. 

21,190 


21,550 

13,703 1 

3,702 1 

1,554 


4^ 

946 

1913-14. 

22,350 


22,612 

14,156 : 

4,239 i 

1,688 


477 

1,104 

1914-15. 

24,270 


24,064 

16,135 

4,359 

1,337 


465 

1,270 

1915-16. 

17,750 


18,419 

11,192 

3,128 

989, 


339 

1,512 

191G-17 . 

18,270 

19,910 

18,924 

11,450 

3,759 

1,048 ! 

1,534 

337 

1,190 

1917-lB. . . 

17,660 

19,750 

18,140 

11,302 

3,393 

1,304 

2,092 

414 

634 

1918-19. 

17,790 

20,850 

18, 755 

12, oil 

3,328 

999 

3,059 

406 

161 

1919-20. . 

38,730 

21,330 

20,220 

11,421 

4,853 

1,155 

2, 599 

461 

81 

1920-21. 

19, no 

20,990 i 

19,665 

13,440; 

3,013 

1,251 

1,883 

470 

58 

1921-22 . 

13,930 

15,450' 

15,334 

7,954 

3,763 

902 

1,517 

504 

43 

1922-23 . 

16,980 

10,300 1 

17,959 

9,762 

4,247 

1,391 

2,318 

553 

55 

1923-24 . 

17,710 j 

19,700 i 

19,005 

10,140 

4, .320 

1,3.53 

1,993 

576 

196 

1924-25. 

22,720 

21,900^ 

23,825 

13,628 

5,095 

3,507 

2,179 

605 

484 

1925-26 . 

25,790 

27,900 

26,018 

16,104 

6,2;i0 

1,629 

2,114 

602 

737 

192fr27. 

20,420 

28,000] 

27,813 { 

17,977 

4,162 

1,497 

1,584 

440 

788 

1927-285. 




12,789 

4,597 

1,250 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Data for crop year as given are for crops harvested between Aug. 1 
and July 31 of the following year. For the United States prior to 1914 tlie figures apply to the year begin¬ 
ning Sept. 1. 

1 Figures as reported by the United States Bureau of the Census, including the cotton destined to enter 
commercial channels for factory purposes. Estimates of the coimnercial crop in China are included, 

2 Chinese Cotton Mill Owners' Association, Figures represent the crop in the most important cottoji- 
producing Provinces where the commercial crop is grown. Most of tho cotton produced in other Prov¬ 
inces is used for homo hand-loom consumption. 

«Bales of 478 pounds net. 

^American in running boles and foreign cotton in bales of 478 pounds not. 

^Preliminary. 


Table 251. — Cotton: Estimated monthly marketings by farmers, 1916-1926 


Percentage of year’s sales» 


ug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

m 


B 





3.9 

14.6 

23.0 

21.6 

15.0 

2.5 

11.3 

23.0 

22.7 

16.2 

3.3 

10.9 

18.1 

16.4 

13.6 

1.4 

9.5 

21.0 

22.2 

17.4 

3.1 

10.0 

16.2 

15.7 

11.0 

3.6 

14.0 

22.3 

17.1 

12.1 

5.2 

16.8 

25.3 

10. v8 

12.8 

4.1 

16.3 

24.6 

24.9 

13.3 

3.3 

15.2 

25. 2 

22.3 

14.5 

6.5 1 

19.3 

2;i. 1 

17.0 

12.0 

2.7 1 

15.2 

22.0 

19,5 

12.5 



Apr. 

May 



3.0 

2.5 

2.0 

1,3 

4.6 

7.5 

3.2 

2.7 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


J As reported by about 7,.'i00 cotton growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperatlvo 
associations, and cotton dealers. 
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Table 252.— Coiton: Internalional trade, overage 1910-191A, annual 192.^-1927 


Year ended 3uiie 30 


Country 

Average, , 
1010-1914 

1924 

1 

1025 

1020 

1927, prelim i- 
nai’y 


Imports 

1 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

liuports 

Exports imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

pRrNcri’Ar. icxponT- 











INtl (‘OUNTUIKC 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


httliis 

bales 

bales 

bales 

hales 

hales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Argentinii. 

0) (*) 

n 


25 


24 


05 


SO 

Austiulia. 

n 

0) n 

2 

7 

4 

1 11 


*8 



Britit^h India. 

57 

2,154 

72 

3,000 

189 

*3,331 

*90 

*3,'218 

*3i2 

*2,422 

Egypt. 

Q) 

1,444 

0) 

1,409 

(0 

1,604 

(0 

1,409 

0) 

1,595 

S>rio. tmd Lebanon -L 



67 

5 

5 

4 

Ifni ted States. 

m 

8,840 

305 

5,784 

324 

8,239 

338 

8,110 

400 

11,281 

PRINcrFAl* rMPORT- 


1 








1 

INQ COUNTIilBS 











Algeria 3,^. 

(>) 

(h 

s 1 


1 


1 


1 


Austria. 

3,«900 

3 , <M2 

128 

1 

139 1 

1 

100 

2 

142 

2 

Belgium. 

“ " 0H3 

? 2 rs 

838 

49 

838 

15 

395 

2 

302 

6 

Bulgaria. 

t 34 

(1) (3) 





2 


li 5 

, 

Canada. 

165 


IHO 




274 


200 


Ceylou 3. 



5 


4 


0 


3 


Cuba. 

1 § 

; 

1 fi 


7 


0 


03 

(0 

Czechoslovakia. 


' 403 

*2 

578 

20 

581 

13 

5<10 

2 

Denmark. 

j *20 

(‘) 

1 23 


21 


21 


15 


Estonia«. 


n4 


2i 


21 


24 

I - 

Finland-. 

237 


30 


28 


1 40 


1 41 


France. 

1,440 

337 

1,344 

98 

1,640 

91 

i 1,505 

88 

1 1,092 

i 138 

Germany. 

2,142 

221 

1,121 

97 

1,407 

163 

1,587 

205 

I 1,812 

280 

Greece. 

*10 

(0 

8, « 0 


3 10 


3,10 1 




Hungary. 


12 

(0 

11 

(0 

20 

(0 

28 


Italy. 

902 

(0 

894 

! 2 

1,073 

3 

1,023 

2 

1,037 

1 

Jaimn.-. 

*1,405 

3 2,200 


2,009 


1 3,233 


3,485 


Latvia 3 .. 


3,3 


5 


6 

1 

' 6 


Netherlands. 

*277 

*146 

78 

4 

. 148 

2 

160 

2 

186 

3 

Norway. 

*18 


12 


14 


10 


11 


Poland. 



3 180 


225 


199 

(‘) 

327 

(0 

Rumania. 

*2 


10 

(0 

9 

Q) 

3 



fr’pain. 

3k8 

1 

32S 

1 

430 

1 

418 1 

3 

s 109 

88 

Sweilcn.-. 

a 93 

n 

or. 


89 


97 


114 


Piwitzerlnnd. 

* m 


3120 


137 


ifl8 


157 


United Kingdonu-P 

4 ,143 ! 


2,742 


,3,054 


3,345 


,3,728 


Total, 3$ countries 

13,019 

13,434 

10,781 j 

10,546 

13,200 

33,410 

13,740 

13,133 

14,896 

'ITiS 


Bureau of AijrieuUun 1 Economic. Official sources e^copt where otherwise noted* Balas of 50(7pounds 
gr(jsii wei|?hti or 47H poi uds mM.. The fhmroH for cotton refer to Klnned and ungiinncd cotton aufl lint.cra, 
but not to min waste, c )T,toTi battinjr, acarto (Rf^yptlan and Sudan). Wherever unfdnneKl aotton has l>«on 
wq>arat‘‘ly slated in thu original reports it lots been mluced to ghiuecl cotton in this stutenieafc at the ratio 
of 3 pounds unglnnotl to 1 pound ginned. 

t Less than 500) tales. 

3 yoar ended 31, 

3 Intisniationul Orop Boport and Agricultural Statl.'itlcM. 

^ StMt) iva<lt^ only. 

Ml moot Its, 

Average for Austria-]I’ungary. 

7 3-year averugo. 

«U months. 

0 (i mouthy. 

ill 0 tuontha. 
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Table 253. — Cotton: Estimated price per pound, received by producers, United 

States, 1909-19‘27 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Doc. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Fob. 

Mar. 

15 

[ 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

Juno 

15 

3uly 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

Ct(f, 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Ctff. 

as‘. 

Cfa. 


Cls. 

Cts. 

av. 

Cts, 

1900-1913. 

12.3 

12.2 

12.1 

12. 1 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

12.7 

12.7 

12.2 

1014-1920. 

21.7 

21.1 

21, 1 

20.8 

20. 2 

19.9 

19.5 

19.7 

20.1 

20,4 

21.2 

21.8 

20.4 

1921-1025. 

21.4 

21.4 

22. 5 

22.1 

22.4 

22.7 

22.9 

22.5 

22.6 

22.1 

22.5 

22. 3 

22.2 

1909. 

11.5 

‘Ti.T 

13, 2 

13.8 

U.Y 

14.3 

TiTo" 

14.0 ! 

14.0 

14,1 


14.1 


1910. 

14.4 

13.8 

13.6 

14.0 

14.2 

14.4 

14.1 

13.9 1 

14.0 

14.4 

14.6 

13.8 

14.0 

1911. 

12.5 

11.0 

9,6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.7 

9.4 ' 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.1 

11.0 

9.6 

1912. 

1 11.6 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

11.6 

11.0 

11,6. 

1913. 

11.6 

12.6 

13.2 

12.6 

12.0 

11.8 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

12.3 

12.4 

12.4 

12.5 

1914. 

: 10.6 

8.2 

7.0 

6.6 

6.7 1 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

8.6 

8.8 

8.6 

8.4 1 

7.4 

1915. 

! 8.3 

9.8 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.4 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

11.8 

12.4 

12.6 

11.2 

1916. 

13.6 

15,9 

1G.8 

18.8 

18.4 

17.0 

16.4 

17.0 

18.4 

19.6 

22.4 

24. 5 

17.3 

1917. 

23.8 

23.4 

25.3 

27.5 

28.3 

29.3 

30.0 

31.0 

30.2 

28.0 

28.0 

28.2 

27.1 

1918. 

30.0 

32.0 

30.6 

28.4 

28.2 

26.8 

24.4 

24.2 

25. 2 

27.8 

30.3 

31.8 

28.8 

1919. 

31.4 

30.8 

33.9 

36.0 

36.8 

36. 0 

36.2 

30.8 

37. 5 

37.4 

37. 3 

37.1 

35.2 

1920. 

34.0 

28.3 

22.4 

16.6 

12.7 

11.6 

11.0 

9.8 

9.4 

9.0 

9.7 

9. 7 

1.5.8 

1921. 

11.2 

10.2 

18.8 

17.0 

16.2 

15. 9 

15.7 

16.0 

10.0 

17.3 

19. 0 

20. 0 

17.0 

1922. 

20.9 

20.6 

21.2 

23.1 

24.2 

25. 2 

20.8 

28.0 

27.6 

20.2 

25. 9 

24. S 

22.8 

1923. 

23.8 

25. 6 

28.0 

29.9 

.32.1 

32.5 

31.4 

27.7 

28, 7 

28.1 

27.8 

27.3 

28.7 

1024.. 

27.8 

22 2 

23.1 

22.5 

22. 2 

22.7 

23.0 

24. 5 

23. 7 

2.1.0 

23.0 

23.4 

22.9 

1925. 

23.4 

22.5 

21.5 

18.1 

17.4 

17.4 

17.0 

10.6 

10. 0 

10.0 

10. 1 

1.5.4 

19.6 

1920. 

HI 1 

10. S 

11.7 

11.0 

10.0 

10.6 

11.5 

12.5 

12.3 

13.0 

14.8 

J5. 6 

12.6 

1927 

17.1 

22. 5 

21.0 

20.0 

18.7 




















Bureau of Affricultural Kconomics. Bused upon returns from special price ro{>ortors. Mean of prices re¬ 
ported on 1st of month and 1st of succeeding montli, August, lOOO-Docoinber, 1923. 


Table 254.— Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at 10 markets 

NORFOLK 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juue 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Cents 
37. 00 
12. 57 
21.50 
24. 20 
27,31 
23. 39 
17. 79 
19. 40 

Cents 
29. 00 
19.10 

20. 99 
27, 79 
23. 08 
23. 30 
10 . li 

21. 50 

Cents 
21.23 
IS. on 

22. 48 
28. 05 

23. 50 
20 . 80 
12.43 
20 .95 

Cmts 
17.34 
17.12 
25.401 
33,10 
23.85 
19.87 
12.28 
20.25 

Cents 
14.46 
17.28 
2.5.44 
34.18 
23.59 
19. IK 
11. 91 
19.43 

Cents 
14.85 
10.90 
27.59 
33. 65 
23.68 
20.07 
12.87 

Cents 
12.80 
10.83 
28. 75 
31. 79 
24.0.5 
19.82 
13. 73 

Cents 
11. 37 
17.27 
30.08 
28.41 
25. 50 
18.03 

14. on 

Cents 

11.29 

17.12 

28.13 
30.37 
24.43 
18.2(5 
14. 27 

Cents 
11.00 
hi. 4<l 
20 . 22 
30. 37 
23. 85 
18. 10 
15. -13 

Cents 
10.70 
21.44 
27.89 
29.31 
24. 20 
17.77 
JO. 24 

Cents 
U.31 
22.17 
2.5. 90 
29. 91 
24.89 
17.98 
17. 04 

Cents: 
16.92 
18.00 
25.87 
30.16 
21.38 
19. 78 
14. 56 











AUGUSTA 


1920. 

35. 03 

2.8. 17 

21.00 

17.75 

14.02 

14.40 

12. 07 

10.82 

11.00 

11.30 

10. (12 

11.29 

10,62 

1921... 

12.83 

19. 49 

18. 74 

10. 93 

17. 17 

10. 74 

10.00 

17.09 

10. SM 

19.30 

21.49 

22. 3S 

17.97 

1922. 

21,55 

20.93 

22.38 

25. 18 

25.40 

27.66 

28.78 

30.07 

28.14 

20. 84 

28. 15 

25. ,81 

25.92 

1923-. 

24. 03 

27. 70 

28,75 

33. JO 

34.28 

33.55 

31.01 

28. 73 

30.08 

30.00 

29,10 

28. O'! 

30. OB 

1924.i 

27.08 

22. 72 

23. 29 

23. 77 

23. 44 

2;i. 60 

21.43 

2.5. 30 

24.48 

23. 75 

24.44 

24. 0.S 

24. 24 

1925.1 

23. 14 

23. 10 

20, 50 

19. 04 

19. Of) 

19.95 

19.38 

18.22 

17.83 

17. 79 

17.5.5 

IS. 10 

19.53 

1926. 

17. 60 

16. 08 

12.20 

12.17 

11.09 

12.68 

13.49 

13.79 

14.05 

15.31 

10.20 

17. .59 

11.3? 

1927. 

19.37 

21. 55 

20.00 

20.08 

19.28 


















1 






SAVANNAH 


1920. 

34.69 

28.71 

22.12 

18,38 

35.08 

1921. 

12.74 

19.64 

19.30 

17.17 

17.39 

1922. 

21. 29 

20.88 

22.37 

25.10 

25.61 

1923. 

24.45 

27.85 

28. 77 

33. 09 

34.18 

1924. 

26. 74 

22. 89 

23, 59 

24.00 

23.70 

1925. 

23.19 

23.19 

20. 70 

19.70 

19.20 

1926. 

17.55 

15.82 

12.30j 

12.16 

II. 79 

1927. 

19.32 

21.52 

20.68 

20.04 

19.33 


15.62 

13.95 

11.75 

11.48 

11.83 

10.90 

11.31 

37.2a 

17.00 

16.72 

17.36 

17.01 

19.39 

21.52 

22. 09 

18.12 

27.68 

28. 75 

30. U 

28.16 

20.44 

28.29 

25. 74 

25.87 

33.38 

31.54 

28.27 

30. 03 

30.14 

20.13 

29. 12 

30. oa 

23,68 

24, 58 

25.46 

24. 39 

23.42 

24.22 

24. 52 

24.27 

19.93 

19.46 

18.27 

18.05 

17.09 

17. 50 

17. 97 

10.01 

32.74 

13.66 

13.99| 

14.24 

15.53 

10.30 

17.48 

H.4a 



1 
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Table 254.— Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at 10 markets — 

Continued 

MONTGOMERY 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

■Dec. 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Tune 

Tuly 

Aver¬ 

age 

1020. 

1921 .. 

1922 . 

1923 .. 

1021. 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Ctntft 
30. 38 
11.89 
21. 28 
24. 23 
2f; 30 
22. 59 
17.20 
IS. 79 

Cents 
27.84 
IH. 73 
20 17 
27 (U 
22. 05 
22. 47 
15. 25 
20. 78 

Cents 
21.24 
J8.40 
21.75 
28. 08 
22. 07 
20.13 
11.04 
19. 95 

Cents 
17.97 
30. 08 
24.80 
32.87 
23. 09 
19.10 
11.57 
19.40 

Cents 
14. 40 

10. 92 
2.5.02 
34.00 
22. 70 
18.00 

11. 22 
18.78 

Gents 
13 80 
10.40 
27. 05 
33. 34 
23. 04 
19. 44 
12.11 

Cents 
12 32 
10.18 
28.61 
31.50 
23. 97i 
18.87 
32.91 

Cents 
10.39 
10. 5.5 
29.81 
28. 34 
24. 75 
17. 03 
13,19 

Cents 
10. 53 
10. 15 
27. 85 
29. 81 
24.10 
17. 40 
13. 01 

Cents 
10.89 
18. 00 
25.97 
29.78 
23. .54 
17. 21 
14.82 

Cents 
10. 09 
21. 08 

27. 80 

28. 95 
24. 08 
10, 96 
16. 64 

Cents 
in. 53 
22. 05 
25, 70 
2S. 67 
24. 09 
17. 41 
16.96 

Cents 
16.37 

17.48 

25.49 
29.82 
23. 71 
18.98 
13.85 











MEMPHIS 


1920. 

36. 35 

31.00 

21.08 

18. 28 

14. 75 

1921. 

12. 17 

19. 40 

19,71 

18. 27 

18.15 

1922. 

22. 07 

21.19 

22.09 

25.31 

30 

o 

3923. 

2 4 08 

27. 73 

29.28 

33. 54 

34.07 

1924. 

27.37 

23.10 

23. 24 

23. 55 

23. 61 

19?r)- .. 

23. 09 

23.20 

2L. 50 

20. 20 

19 47 

1920. 

it! S3 

10. 14 

12. 09 

32.42 

31.85 

1927. 

18.95 

20. 70 

19. 92 

19.01 

38.83 


14. 40 
17.80 
27. 08 
34.07 
23. 54 
19. 79 
32. 50 

13. 48 
17. 011 
28. 74 
32.31 
24. 29 
19.90 
33. 16 

11.05 

17. 28 
30. 03 
28. 92 
25. 50 

18. 43 
13. 47 

31. 25I 

17. OOl 

29. 02 

30. 35 
21.40 

18. 01 
13. 78 

11.03 
19.10 
20.80 
30. 04 
23. 34 
17.93 
15. 03 

11. on 
21.79 
28. 58 
30 05 
24. 00 
17. 36 
15. 76 

10. 82 
22. 72 
20. 51 
29. 42 
24. 28 
17. 60 
17.04 

17.20 
IS. 33 
20. 21 
30.42 
24.19 
19. 77 
14.31 


i 








LITTLE ROCK 


1920. 

34.89 

2S.28 

21. 38 

IS. 23 

14.96 

14.45 

13.35 

11.49 

30. 63 

11.35 

10. 08 

10. 58 

10.69 

1921. 

11.81 

19. 00 

39. 75 

38.12 

17.84 

17.57 

16.00 

10. 89 

10. 87 

18.90 

21 17 

22. 07 

18.12 

1922 . 

21.47 

20.70 

21. 80 

25. 22 

25.63 

27.15 

28.40 

30.02 

28.24 

20.41 

27.88 

26. 39 

25. 78 

1023. 

24.20 

27. 04 

29.10 

33. 55 

34.41 

33.94 

31. 70 

28. 70 

30. 15 

30. 20 

29. 50 

29. 48 

30.22 

192 L -. 

27.11 

22. 55 

23. 24 

23. 33 

2S. 34 

23.02j 

24 57 

25. 50 

24. .82 

23. 09 

24. 52 

24. SO 

24. 27 

1925. 

51 

23.44 

21.40 

20. 30 

19. 50 

20.03 

19.31 

17. 91 

17. 98 

17. 85 

17. 20 

17.89 

19. 70 

1920. 

17.07 

10 19 

12, 52 

12 13 

11 71 

12.08 

13.30 

13.40 

33. 85 

15. 30 

35.76 

10.94 

14.29 

1927. 

18. 85 

20. 73 

20.12 

10.35 

18.70 

















1 






DALLAS 


1920 _ . 

32. 74 

20.40 
19, 25 

20. 60 
to. 17 

17.08 
17. 10 

13.70 

17.12 

13.03 
10. 75 

12.10 

10.44 

10.04 
10. 9,3 

10. 53 
JO. 70 

11.20 
30.08 

10.23 
21.37 

10. 50 
22. 05 

15.79 
17.84 

1921. 

12.11 

1922.„ ... 

21. 19 

20.14 

21.07 

24. 75 

21.79 

20. 08 

27.80 

29. 8.S 

27. 79 

25. 87 

27. 72 

2^ 34 

25.31 


23. 49 

27.05 

28. 51 

32.92 

33.94 

33. 26 

31.14 

27. 89 

29. 84 

29.88 

28.84 

20. 20 

29.00 

1921. .... 

V, 33 

22. 11 

22. 73 

22. 95 

22.74 

23.10 

24.32 

25. 47 

24.37 

23. 28 

23.93 

24. 56 

23.91 


23. 2S 

23. 38 

21. 13 

20. 02 

19. 15 

19. <18 

19.40 

IK 23 

J8. 03 

17. 93 

17. 49 

37.92 

19.04 

1920 ... . 

1927.. 

17.4M 
18.51 

15, 00 
20. 50 

11. 85 
19. 59 

i 11.52 
! is. 97 

11.30 
l.s. 15 

12. 20 

32.91 

J3. 18 

13.58| 

14.84 

15. 59 

10.86 

13.91 



1 










HOUSTON 


1020.. 

32.94 

27. 33 

20. 98 

17.56 

1921... 

13.00 

20.02 

19. IH 

17,65 

1022.-.. 

21.59 

20. 09 

22. 20 

25.33 

192.3.. 

24. 23 

27, 78 

29. 00 

33.40 

1924... 

27. 09 

2.3. 03 

2:4. 53 

2.3.92 

1925. 

23. 71 

23. 33 

21. 20 

20. 23 

1920.. 

17.00 

10.43 

12.82 

12.47 

1927... 

19.40 

21.50 

20,49 

19.81 


.13.95 
17. 20 
27.51 
33.85 
S3. 71 
20.62 
13.00 

32.02 
17.05 

28.71 
31.79 
24.88 
20.04 

13.72 

to. 95 
17. 51 
30.54 
28. 00 
20.03 
IB. 76 
14. (H 

30.89 
17.24 
28.59 
30. 55 
25. 04 
18.37 
14.47 

n.86 

19.07 
20. (15 
30. 01 
23, 82 
18.30 
16.80 

11,02 
22.18 
28.42 
29. 55 
24.11 
17.77 
10.46 

11.60 
22.51 
25.62 
29.29 
24. 70 
17.00 
17.60 


1 


I 

1 




10.33 

J«,40 

20.94 

30.28 

24.50 

20.00 

14.73 


GALVESTON 


1920. 

33.78 

28.15 

21.98 

18.10 

in 

14.38 

12.00 

11,76 

11.47 

12,01 

XL 27 

11.80 

16.89 

1921. 

13.33 

20.33 

20.05 

17.99 


17,32 

17.10 

17.58 

17,40 

10.75 

22.23 

22.07 

18.64 

1922.,----.. 


makR 

22.28 

25. 37 

25.4,8 

27.54 

28.81 

30.62 

28.63 

26.75 

28.57 

25.87 

26.03 

1923-. 

24.44 

27.80 

29.11 

33.62 

34.70 

33.95 


28.86 

30.91 

30.82 

20. 74 

29.94 

30.48 

1924. 

28.01 

23.12 

23. .56 

23.92 

23.60 

23. 72 

24.78 

20,00 

25.04 

23.92l 

24. 34 

24.83 

24,57 

1925.... 

23.88 

23. 50 

21. 20 

20.24 

19.80 

20.09 

20.29 

18.94 

18. 62 

18. 36 

17,00 

18,06 

20.12 

1920....... 

1927. 

37.72 
10.40 

30,49 

21.63 

32.88 

20,58 

12.52 

19.88 

igm 

13.13 

13.76 

14.08 

14.49 

15.82 

16.67 

17.67 

14.79 
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Table 254,— Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at 10 marlceis — 

Continued 
NEW ORLEANS 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

'Vver- 

ngo 


Cr.nf{i 

Cmtft 

CenUi 

CcTtts 

Ornts 

C/'vU 

Cents' 

Ct'Titf 


Ccni.'t 

Cf’W/.S' 



1909. 

12.28 

12.66 

13.48 

14.40 

14.96 

15.23 

14,88 

14. 74 

14.64 

14. HO 

i 14.8,5 

M.Wi 

14.33 

1910. 

14.92 

13.49 

14.21 

14. 

14.85 

14.9,5 

14.63 

14.54 

34.70 

1,5.48 

1,'). 26 

M. :30 

14.65 

1911. 

11.96 

11.29 

9.61 

9.36 

9.17 

9.53 

10.31 

10.65 

11.61 

11.72 

12.07 

12.93 

10.85 

1912. 

12.07 

11.37 

10.95 

12.15 

12.81 

12.5S 

12.61 

12.45 

12.44 

12.29 

12.44 

12.:i4 

12,20 

1913. 

12.02 

13.11 

13.73 

13.26 

12.98 

12.93 

12.90 

12.95 

13.11 

13.36 

13.79 

13.34 

13.12 

1914. 

0) 

»«.42 

7.02 

7.43' 

7.18 

7.87 

8.01 

8.34 

9.48 

9.04 

9,12 

8.7t 


1916..’ 

8.94 

10.40' 

11.95 

11. SO 

11.89 

12.04 

11.45 

11.73 

11.88 

12.61 

12.80 

13.03 

11.68 

1916.■ 

14. 26: 

15.27 

17.24 

19.46 

18. 34 : 

17.33 

17.14 

17.94 

19.51 

20.06 

24. IS 

2.5,41 

13.84 

1917. 

26.07 

21. OS 

26.76 

28.07 

20.07. 

31.07 

30.01 

32.76 

3,3.05 

28.90 

30.71 

2^J. 50 

23 96 

1918. 

30.23 

33.22 

31.18 

29.75 

29.44 

28.84 

26.97 

26. 84 

26.70 

29.22 

32.00 

33.03 

29.87 

1919. 

31,38 

30. 38 

35.2S 

39.5S 

39.89 

40.28 

39.39 

40. 69 

41.41 

40.31 

40.49 

39.41 

38.21 

1920. 

34,03 

27.48 

20.95 

17.65 

14.59 

14.53 

12.85 

11.08 

11.17 

11.80 

11. 03 

11.49 

16. .55 

1921. 

12.78 

19.35 

18.99 

17.27 

17.16 

10.53 

16.36 

16. 74 

16 SO 

19.31 

21. 08 

22.01 

17.92 

1922. 

21.55 

20.74 

22.05 

25.34 

2.5.48 

27.51 

28.78 

30, 43 

28.42 

26. 63 

28. 61 

25.73 

25.94 

1923. 

2t. 22 

27,71 

29.18 

33.68 

34.88 

33.03 

31.90 

28.74 

30.41 

30.70 

29. 43 

29.23 

30.33 

192*1. 

26.65 

22.79 

23.48 

2:1.95 

23.66 

23.66 

24.61 

26. 52 

24. ,52 

23.54 

21. 07 

24.05 

24.31 

1925.. 

23.07 

23.09 

20.86 

19.82 

19.27 

20.26 

19.83 

18.36 

18.11 

18.06 

17. 54 

18.24 

19.71 

1926. 

18.01 

16.14 

12.08 

12.52 

12.22 

13.17 

33.82 

14.10 

14.42 

15.68 

16.47 

17.03 

14.74 

1927 

19.3C 

21.63 

20.73 

19.99 

19.28 











TEN 

MAI 

IKET! 

5 COJ 

dBIN 

ED 





— 


1915. 

3 8.80 

10.29 

11.99 

11.49 

11.97 

12.10 

11.64 

11.78 

11.94 

12.67 

12.89 

13.11 

11.72 

1916. 

14. .32 

15. :}1 

17. :i8 

19.64 

18.44 

17.70 

no. 54 

IS. 29 

10.72 

20.15 

24, ;i3 

25.45 

18. W 

1917. 

25.26 

22,08 

26.86 

28.21 

29.19 

31.05 

30.97 

32.81 

32.87 

29.32 

30.10 
31,84 

20.41 

20.02 

1918. 

31.05 

3:1.38 

31.11 

29.27 

29.22 

28.51 

26.55 

20.40 

26.84 

29.21 

33.80 

20,76 

1919. 

31.50 

30.30 

36.44 

39,69 

39.70 

40.46 

39.49 

40.68 

41.74 

41.01 

40. .5.S 

30.58 

'AH. 34 

1920. 

34.78 

28.24 

21.38 

17.83 

14.63 

14.42 

12.93 

11.19 

11.01 

11.55 

10.77 

11.13 

16.66 

1921. 

12.63 

19.60 

19.25 

17.43 

17.47 

17.04 

16.73 

17.12 

16,92 

19,22 

21, 58 

22.27 

18.69 

1922. 

21.53 

20.72 

22.11 

25.20 

26.40 

27.39 

28.62 

30.21 

28.28 

26.47 

28. 20 

2,5.87 

25.83 

1023.. 

i 24.22 

27.67 

1.28.90 

33.30 

34.39 

33.69 

31.73 

28.54 

80.25 

30.82 

29.37 

20. :J2 

30.14 

1924. 

27.16 

22.74 

23.29 

23.63 

23.40 

23.63 

24.61 

25.61 

24.56 

23.61 

24.19 

24.5.5 

24.22 

1925. 

23.35 

23.23 

20.96 

19.92 

19.31 

20.04 

19.83 

18.33 

18.05 

17,05 

17.52 

17.92 

19.6S 

1026. 

1927. 

17.66 

19.16 

15.96 

21.19 

12.40 

20.36 

12.17 

19.74 

11.81' 

18.90 

12.72 

13.46 

13.74 

14.08 

15.38 

16.10 

17.34 

14.40 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Prior to Aug. 16,1916, compiled from quotations in Marlcet Report 
of the New York Cotton Eschange, except Sept. 23 to Nov. 16,1014, when the exchange was closed, (flo¬ 
tations for which time were taken from the New York Commercial and Financitd Chronicle; from Aug. 1 fi, 
191,'), compiled from daily reports to the bureau from the cotton exchanges of the various market s. Prici^ 
1900-J908 for New Orleans and 1014-1919 for other markets are availablu in 1924 Yearbook, p. 756, Table 
313, and p. 757, Table 314. 

1 Market closed. s No quotations prior to Sept. 23. Average for 7 day’s hnsiuess. 

»Docs not include New Orleans. < Does not in(jlude Savanuali, 

Table 255.— Cotton: Average spot price per pound in specified foreign markets, 

im-im 


LIVERPOOL, AMERICAN MIDDLING i 


Year 

Aug. I 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

...... 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 


Cii. 

Ct3. 

Cts. 

Ci9. 

CU. 

Cis. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

r/'!. 

C/i. 

1912... 

13.83 

13.56 

12,59 

13.82 

14.31 

14.00 

13.97 

13.97 

14.00 

1.3 ns 

13. 07 

m. 01 

13 75 

1913. 

13.38 

16.10 

15.65 

14.04 

14.64 

14.34 

14.25 

14.28 

15.02 

15.20 

15. 71 

14 'rl 

14 7,5 

1014. 

13.2:1 

12.22 

10.63 

9,25 

8.93 

9.77 

10.06 

10.43 

11.37 

10 4‘2 

10.47 

10 3 2 

10 mi 

1915... 

10.79 

12.24 

13.00 

13.74 

15.03 

15.99 

15.61 

15.48 

1,). 47 

16.7) 

J0.17 

1 5. t)4 

\l 70 

1916. 

17.54 

18.99 

20.69 

23.05 

22. le 

21.76 

21.84 

24.07 

25.23 

20.17 

34,07 


21. .V.) 

1917. 

38.21 

86.96 

34.85 

43.38 

44.25 

46.16 

45.88 

47.10 

46. .52 

42,28 

43.8t» 

43. 01.* 

42.^4 

191.S. 

45.26^ 

48.44 

40.40 

43.97 

42,30 

37.66 

34. 53 

30.30 

3,3. 21 

3,5. 70 

3H. 25 

:w, :;:5 

30. .51 

1010. 

34.06 

32.20 

38.06 

41.99 

40.92 

43.61 

41.61 

45.16 

44.17 

42. 51 

44.4S 

41.,S3 

40. ,33 

1920. 

38.31 

31.33 

24.41 

19.18 

14.74 

IS. 32 

12.71 

11.78 

12.07 

12.53 

11, 00 

ll.'M 

IS.O:) 

1921. 

13.34 

20.70 

20.85 

18,46 

18, S4 

IS. 12 

17.75 

19.21 

IS. 8fl 

21.42 

23.40' 

24. 03 

19, 67 

1922... 

24.00 

28.98 

24.56 

27.98 

28.26 

30.64 

30.93 

31.42 

30.20 

28.43 

HI 52: 

20. 28 

28. .5! 

1023... 

28.18 

31.99 

31.00 

36.74 

38.00 

34.33 

32.53 

20.77 

33.15 

32.00 

:40.71 

.30, 3S 

31.00 

1924. 

31.62 

25.06 

26.13 

26.09 

25,73 

25.00 

27.17 

27 95 

26.85 

25. S3 

27,3i 

*■>7 

20 . 12 

1026.. 

26.28 

2S.26 

23.17 

21.51 

20.61 

21.63 

21.40 

20.32 

20! 31 

20! 73 

loio-s 

19.76 

2 l‘. 82 

1026. 

10.69 

10.36 

14.61 

1408 

13.34 

14.55 

15.50 

15.66 

10.24 

17.90 

l.S. .5.5 

19.42 

16.57 

1027.,.*.,. 

21.10 

24.17 

23.36 

22.73 

21.98 























i Intwnational Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, p. 443, Loudon ICconomist, 1922 fo date. 
Average oX weekly quotations. 












































2 n. 

4 11. 

9 9. 


1915. 

9.1 

mm 

10.9 

10.7 

11.9 

12.6 

12.4 

12.1 

11.9 

13.0 

12.8 

12.9 

10.7 

1910... 

14.2 

15.0 

15.8 

17.6 

16.6 

16.9 

17.3 

20,2 

21.0 

22,1 

31.2 

38.4 

20.1 

1917. 

34.2 

31.9 

36.9 

37.6 

87.2 

38.2 

37.6 

38,2 

38.2 

35.2 

36.8 

36.8 

36,6 

1918. 

37.8 

44.1 

42.4 

37. 5 

34.3 

35.3 

32.6 

27.7 

28.9 

30.1 

32.4 

32.2 

34.6 

1919. 

30.7 

29.0 

30.6 

32.1 

32.0 

32.6 

30.0 

3*^ 

31.8 

30.2 

29.1 

2 M 

30.6 

1920. 

23.8 

21,0 

18. .5 

15.7 

12.0 

11.0 

mm 

9.2 

9. 4: 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

18.4 

1921. 

30.5 

16,0 

16.9 

15.3 

15.4 

15.3 

14.9 

15.4 

16.0 

15.7 

18.9 

19.7 

15.8 

1922.1 

19.8 

18.9 

18.8 

20.6 


21.9 

22.2 

21.7 

20.7 

19.4 

20.8 

20 2 

20.5 

1923. 

19.6 

21.8 

22.0 

2S.9 

27.7 

26.1 

26.2 

22.4 

21.0 

22,9 

22.0 

22.0 

28.6 

1924. 

2.3.4 

19.7 

22.3 

23.3 

2.3.6 

22.0 

2.3.5 

23.2 

22.2 

21 . 2 

21.6 

22.0 

22.4 

1925. 

21.5 

22 .0, 

19.9 

18.1 

10.8 

17.4 

16.8 

15.4 

15. 1 

If)! 6 

15.0 

15.2 

17.4 

1920. 

15. 5 

15.4 

12. 5 

12.1 

11.5 

12.5 

13.3 

13.4 

33.9 

35.4 

16. 2 

17.0 

14.1 

1927 

17. S 

20.1 

19.3 

17.7 

17.6 










JMMW 





i 








11. S 
11). (i 


12.2 

11.8 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

8 London Economist, avorago of wcolcly quotations to August, 1925, indasivo. Subsequently from 
Liverpool (lotion Association Daily Uoport. 

Table 256, — CoUo7iHeed: Prodmtioii and estimated price per ton^ December 1, by 

Stales, 


state 


.. 

VirgintL,.-.,.. 

Kortli Carolina 

South Ourolimv. 

Georgia... 

Elork<a„... 

Trnnwseo...-.. 

Ahibufiia,.. 

A1 isvstssippi. 

Arkansas. 

LouisUnn. 

Oklahoma. 

MVxiis.. 

Now Mcsico. 

Arizona.. 

< hilifornia. 

All other. 

United Statiisi. 


Production, year beginning August 


Estimated price per ton 


1921 

3922 

1923 

1924 

im 

1926 

1927 

1921 

1922 

UTlI.mr 

3923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

/, (m 

i,m 

fjMM) 

h(m 

I, ooo 


i,mj 








fihOft 

(ifnH't 

nhnrt 


ihart 

short 

short 

Doh 

i;u7- 

TM* 

Doh 

I>oU 

Doh 

i>0?- 

to US 

tuna 


tons 

(OHft 

tom 

inns 

iars 

Um 

lam 

lars 

lars 

lavs 

him 

31 

(Mi 

57 

86 

1.33 

97 

46 

27.00 

36.30 

as. 00 

32.40 

36.00 

16.80 

36.90 

7 

i:-' 

22 

1_7 

2;J 

73 

14 

30,00 

at. 50 

43.30 

30. ao 

35.00 

26. OO 

42.00 

845 

878 

452 

8116 

488 

.539 

asi 

31.30 

39. 30 

44,60 

36. fi() 

33,00,22.00 

37.00 

335 

2KS 

au 

3.M 

394 

448 

026 

32.00 

4i,;io 

i.S.OO 

30.1032.00 21.00 

39.60 

849 

817 

261 

44.5 

516 

604 

488 

30.70 

39. 70 

47.00^)4. to 33.00 

31.0(3 

;i8,50 

5 

12 

6 

1(1 

17 

U 

8 

27,60 

35.30 

43.20 32, JO 

34.00 

10. <K) 

30.50 

334 

174 

101 

1.57 

229 

20U 

1.5.3 

20 , ao 

41.40 

49.70 

33.20 

25,50 

19.00 

37.00 

258 

866 

2(i0 

438 

602; 


533 

30.10 

36,60 

47.60 

34.3(1 

20.00 

19.00 

37,00 

86i. 

439 

26S 

487 

8841 

838 

mry 

20.20 

36. no 

to. 30 

35. 70 

22.00 

21.00 

38. ,50 

351 

449 

276 

4H(, 

711 

687 

435 

27.00 

35. 30 

41. .49 3!%. 911 

18.30 

17. 50 

36.50 

121 

152 

103 

2ib 

404 

368 

242 

27.00: 

32. 30 

40, 70 

‘k 20 

24. .50 

i8,k 

143.00 

214 

279 

291 

671 

7r>i 

787 

440 

27.20 

29.71) 

37. 70 

28.6(1 

20, 50 

15.40 

37.00 

976 

1,433 

1, G27 

2,107 

1,819 

2,499 

1,900 

27. 20! 

33. 50 

to. 1031,30 28. .50 

17. .50 

36,00 

j.} 

i> 

14 

2.a 

30; 

33 

31 

2i. 00 

30. 00 

40. 5C 

30.00 

28. (KJ 

18. 00 

30, CO 

20 

21 

31 

4H 

,53 

f4 

41 

20. 00 

25. 30 

40. 7021.2C 

2(‘>. 6(1 

18. 011 

30.00 

15 

12 

24 

3b 

51 

58 

42 

1.5. 00 

■tO. (K) 

50. 00 40.00 40.00 

20. Ot: 

37, ,50 

3 

a 

4 

G 

11! 

8 

a 

28. 78 

3,5.07 

48.00 

84.00 

36.00 

20.00 

37.33 

8,531 

4,336 

4, 502 

6,051 

7,150 

7,982 

.5,678 

28. 78 

3f), 67 

43.00 

|32.3y|27.27 

|l8.68 

36.80 


nurouu of AgiicuUural Kfionomitw, 

t (’'ornpiUa! from reports of Lurouu of the Oen.su.s, Es;tinuiled procluctiou of lint, by States (Dccombor 
preliminary estimate fur 1927),inrunndeU thousuiuls of f*0() pounds gross weight bales, iiUjustmg for not 
%vd|iibt and assuming 05 pounds of cottonseed for each 35 net pounds of lint. 
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Table 257. — Cottonseed and cottonseed 'prodncis: Production in the United States^ 

1909-1927 



Cottonseed 

Crude cottonseed products 

Year beginning August 

Produced i 

Crushed 

Oil 

Oako and 
meal 

Hulls 


1,000 

1,000 

i,000 

gallons 

i,om 

1,000 


short tons 

short tors 

short tons 

short tons 

1909. 

4,462 

3,209 

131,000 

1,320 

1,289 

1910. 

i 5,175 

4,106 

107,970 

1,792 

1,375 

1911. 

1 6,997 

4,921 

201,660 

2,151 

1,642 

1912. 

6,104 

4,580 

185,750 

1,999 

1,540 

1913. 

C,305 

4,848 

193,330 

2,220 

1,400 

1914. 

7,186 1 

5,780 

229,260 

2,048 

1,677 

1,220 

1915. 

4,992 

4,202 

167, JIO 

1,923 

1910. 

5,113 

4,479 

187, 688 

2,225 

909 

1917. ^ 

6,040 

4.252 

174, 996 

2,008 

996 

1918. 

6,360 

4,479 
4,013 

170, 711 

2,170 

1,137 

1919. 

6,074 

161, 529 

1,817 

1,143 

1920. 

5,971 

4,060 

174, 558 

1,780 

1,250 

1921. 

3,531 

3.008 

124, 003 1 

1,355 

937 

1922. 

4,336 

3,242 

133, 723 1 

1.487 

944 

1923. 

4, r»02 

3,308 

130,610 1 

1,518 

911 

1924. 

6.051 

4,605 

187, I7J 

2, J26 

1,331 

1925. 

7,150 

5,558 

215,002 

2. 597 

1,547 

1920. 

1927, jirelliiimury _ 

7,982 
5,678 

6,306 

251, 721 

2,810 

i,854 







Bureau of Ajrriciilturfil Economics. Compilod from reports of the Bureau of the Oonsus. Production 
for cottonseed, and 1927, estimatos of the J)opartmeiit of AKriciiliuro. 

1 Product,ion of cottonseed rcliite.s to tlie preceding crop your. 


Table 258.— Cottonseed: Estimated price per ton^ received In/ producers, United 

States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

16 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov, 

15 

Deo. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Peb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

1,5 

May 

15 

.Tune 

15 

.luly 

J5 

Weight¬ 

ed 

average 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

i Dolls, 

1910-1913. 

19. 57 

20.7,5 

20.91 

20.77 

21.81 

21.90 

21,95 

22.21 

22.70 

22. .53 

21.94 

21.47 

1 21,10 

1914-1020. 

43.27 

41.94 

46. U 

48.12 

47.41 

47.11 

47.46 

47.20 

47.87 

47, .82 

40. 69 

45. 96 

45. 70 

1921-1925. 

33,39 

31.73 

33.70 

35.29 

36,12 

86.57 

36.96 

37.61 

39 65 

3i>, 35 

j-)7i iS7 

37.03 

34.31 

1010. 



20. 86 

2,5.36 

25.05 

~2(r35 

"25.61 

25. 49 

26. 12 

2,5.46 

23. ,5,S 

22. 70 

1 2,5.82 

1911. 

20. 4.5 

IS. 09 

16.73 

36.69 

10.70 

10,57 

10,81 

18. 21 

18.62 

19. 21 

19,21 

1!>. 04 

! 17.08 

1912. 

18.02 

17.61 

18.04 

18. .57 

21.42 

21.98 

22.01 

21..5,5 

2».S9 

21. S8 

21.,51 

21.3 V 

19. 10 

1913. 

20. 24 

21.07 

22. 91 

22.46 

23.48 

22.70 

2.3.37 

23.60 

24.17 

23. ,56 

23. 02 

22. 7,8 

23 39 

1914. 

20.16 

13. 8 .M 

15. 28 

14.01 

17.73 

19.14 

23.33 

22.32 

22. 69 

22.07 

20. .\2 

20. 0,5 

lo! .'lO 

191.5.. 

20.14 

20.98 

33.73 

31,01 

35.54 

36.8.5 

36.75 

36.19* 

38.13 

37. ill 

3,5. 79 

36.1)6* 

32.65 

1916 - „ 

3.5 22 

41. 13 

47. 19 

5,5.82 

50.35 

52. .53 

51.43 

53.1.8 

55.91 

55.61 

1*7. 19 

.5(1,90 

49.13 

1917....... 

50! 01 

57, ,58 

65.62 

09. 38 

OSi 29 

(izri 

OoiOA 

68. 2 : 

6s! 08 

os! 16 

66! oil 

64! ) t 

6fl! 1.5 

1918... 

ril.34 

07.90 

6,5.85 

04.97 

0;». 05 

64,93 

04,6,5 

64. no 

M. 28 

63. 83 

Oil. SI) 

61.24 

or*. 113 

1919. 

60, 23 

02.13 

66, 95 

72. 6.5 

69, t»7 

69, S8 

69,34 

67.18 

68.71 

69.8,s 

66.16 

61.64 

67.27 

1920. 

43.22 

29.90 

28.94 

26. (HI 

39.83 

1,8 96 

19.76 

18.112 

17. 23 

iV. 28 

17.06 

18.75 

22.95 

1921.... 

22.06 

27.19 

31.05 

29.15 

28.78 

2*.k24 

30.17 

32.72 

40.79 

40.21 

37. 71 

36.. 92 

29.72 

1922.. 

32.44 

25 37 

31.79 

40.18 

42.93 

43.3i 

45 16 

46 32 

47 60 

46 ,58 

43. 14 

41,42 

34 ,70 

1923. 

37.47 

40.88 

40.90 

4.5.92 

45.54 

44!37 

43 ! 27 

4La4 

40 ! 42 

40 ! 53 

39 ! 96 

;9U)7 

43 ! 23 

1024. 

38.44 

31.74 

31.95 

33.57 

3,5.48 

37. ,50 

37.14 

38.21 

37.94 

38. 01 

36. 6,6 

3(1. 41 

.34. 08 

1925. 

36.52 

33.48 

32,8il 

27,04 

27.87 

28.4(1 

29.06 

29.47 

31.,51 

30.84 

31.89 

31.311 

30. 82 

1926. 

39.73 

27.38 

20.0(] 

18.66 

18.05 

18. .55 

22.39 

2,5.43 

25.80 

26. 0,5 

20. 27 

26. ,5i# 

21. 55 

1927. 

25.95 

34.41 

36.6(1 

37.51 

37.14 





















1 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based upon returas from special-price reporters. 
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Table 259. —Cottonseed oil: International trade, average 1909-1913. a 7 inual 

1923-1926 


Year ended Dec, 31 


Country 

Average, 15)09- 
1913 

1 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

PRINCIPAL KXPOUT- 











ING COUNTRIES 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Brazil. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

4,080 

112 

39 

2,681 

6 

403 

69 

1,039 

2 25 

2 97 

China. 

2,110 


1,3.36 

25,198 


1, .374 

' 4,903 


ggypt. 

1,927 

3,508 

21 

34 

10, 085 

' 391 

8,101 

1 

30,532 

Peru. 


a a 158 


5,243 


10,083 


7,309 


10,601 

TTuited Kingdom..-- 

44,240 

53,920 

10,809 

40,274 

16,524 

50,180 

11,198 

44,092 

24,940 

so; 082 

United States. 

PRINaPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

< 4,715 

202,257 

25 

49,608 

! 


43,343 


62,415 

40,901 

Algeria. 

Argent.ina .......... 

2, 728 
7, 510 

1,177 

12 

7 

4,791 

16 

85 

517 

17 

33 

1,838 

2 40 

2 

253 
a 708 

368 

9 10 

Australia. 

1,002 


6 904 

63 

6 488 

6 115 

3 502 

2 118 

21,300 


Belgium. 

10 , 88^1 

8,143 

2,387 

8 

2,166 

(») 1 

2,689 


1,983 

7 

Canada. 

Czechoslovakia. 

21,131 


25,613 
37 


20,495 

1,214 

1 

a 52 

29,292 

281 

(6) 

29,321 
314 


Denmark.i 

3 7, 081 


3.813 

1,856 

3,466 

1,180 

4,721 

3 287 

S, 398 

558 

France.. 

24,000 

I 2,509 

6,404 

374 

7,225 

92 

7,910 

35 

8,901 

30 

Germany. 

fd,88‘l 


9,397 
198 


14,204 


30,662 

38 

13,208 

164 

Greece. 



J2 

1,735 






Italy .1 

34,498 

0 

19 

1 

36 

(®) 

106 

2 

224 

1 

Netherlands. 

40,141 

302 

23,404 

; 5,809 

21,102 

6,604 

22,643 

5,016 

20,085 

6,472 

Norway.{ 

Sweden .----- 

11,284 
6,220 

i 20 

4, 095 
1,354 

3 

5,552 
1,556 

6,102 
1,545 

184 

6,239 
3,490 

432 

Uruguay.1 

3 3,938 




133 


146 


a 3S2 


Total, 21 countrios- 

233, 595 

304,284 

99,977 

138,412 

96, 597 

128,688 

119,087 

131,187 

120,682 

139,966 


Bureau of AKrloultiiral Keonomics. Oiliclnl sources oxcjopl. where othorwuso noted. 

^ I year only. ^ 4-yoar nverafjie. « Year hc^jinninf? July 1, 

'•> Ii)t.erniil,iou!il Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. < 3-year average. ^ Loss tliau SOO pounds. 


Table 260. — Cottonseed oil, crude: Average jyrice per pound /. o. h. mills, 

1909-1927 


Year beginning 
Augtisi 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

J uue 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

i 

Avernp.e: 

Cents 

1 Cents 

Ch'Uis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909 \m __ 

1911-1920.1 

"ji.^67 

1 5.55 

5. 15 
11.64 

5.52 
11.92 

6.55 
11.80 

5. 60 
12.11 

5. 59 
31. iw 

5.67 
11.96 

6.07 
11.94 

6.23 
12.12. 

6.21 
. 12.80 

6.01 
12.22 

11.96 

192Ld925«. 


8. 34 

8.32 

a .50 

a 73 

9.14 

9.39 

10.00 

moo 

9.92 




1009.-... 

5.01 

.4.82 

5.63 

"sof 

(1.32 

0. IH 

~”6.l2 

0.46 

. 

12 

7.27 

“’L27 

6.27 

1010 .. 


7.(K) 

6,44 

6. 17 

(i. 20 

6. 14 

5.80 

5. 55 

5.20 

5.43 

5.47 

4.88 


loii ...; 

4. 27 

4. HO 

4. :i8 

4.40 

4.15 

4.36 

4. 52 

4.60 

5. 48 

6.22 

5.80 

5.30 

4.86 

3012--., 

5. 24 

4, 95 

4.84 

5.02 

5.27 

5.22 

5.36 

5.44 

6.03 

5,87 

6.23 

6.20 

6.47 

1013......... 

6. iO 

6. 18 

5.94 

6.06 

5.8:1 

0.30 

6.16 

6.:io 

6. 60 

6.53 

6,26 

6.40 

0.20 

1014.. 

5.26 

5.36 

4.71 

4.54 

4.44 

6.15 

5.81 

6.00 

6.60 

5.16 

5.00 

4,83 

6.16 

1015... 

4.40 

5.4t 

6.67 

6.64 

7.31 

7.71 

7.67 

a 72 

9.18 

9.01 

9.54 

0,20 

7.67 

1916.......... 

a 85 

a 82 

10. 10 

11.35 

11.35 

n. 10 

11.20 

11.64 

13. 20 

14.10 

14.67 

14.00 

11.70 

1017----. 

13,92 

13.86 

15. m 

17.40 

17.33 

17. 50 

17. .W 

17. 50 

17.60 

17.50 

17,56 

17.60 

16.74 

1918... 

17.50 

17.50 

17. 50 

17.60 

17.60 

17.50 

17.50 

17. 50 

17. 50 

17. 60 

21.56 

21.75 

18.19 

1019. 

21. 75 

17.38 

16.25 

18,96 

ia46 

19.74 

la 25 

17.69 

16.19 

15.62 

15.60 

a. 50 

17.27 

1020... 

10.00 

10.25 

10.36 

7.08 

6.19 

6.30 

5.80 

4,70 

4,43 

5.34 

5.74 

6.76 

6.90 

1921. 

6.75 

7,81 

7.26 

7.00 

7.02 

7.16 

a 28 

10.16 

9.80 

10.00 

9.75 

8,88 

8.32 

1922... 

8.5)0 

6.46 

7.34 

a 30 

8.62 

9.84 

9.92 

10.46 

10.25 

9.88 

9.76 

9,00 

9.02 

102:1. 


9.94 

0.44 

9.88 

9.45 

9.46 

a 84 

8.46 

8,74 

8,20 

8.78 

10,06 


1924-.. 

11.30 

8.34 

0.03 

a 86 

9.69 

9.48 

9.20 

9.95 

10.00 

9.34 

9.76 



1025. 


9.14 

8.55 

a 90 

a 98 

9.75 

10.71 

11.00 

11.22 

12.17 


0) 


3926 . .. 

10.88 

a 19 

7.44 

6.64 

6.36 

6,94 

8. 20 

7.73 

7,33 

7.74 

8.04 


1927... 

8.70 

9.26 

9.46 

9.05 

8.72 










Bureau of Agricultural Kiiououiiwi. Brices lOfWhlina and 191,0-11)27 are averages of weekly quotations in 
the Oil, Balut and Drug Keporter; 1918-1918 from War Industries Board Price Bulletin No. 15, 


1 Nominal. 
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Table 261. —Cottonseed oil, 'prime summer yelloro: Average epoi price per pound 
{barrels), New York, 1920-1927 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average 1921-1925.- 

1920 .. 

1921 . 

19^..; 

1923 . 

1924 .i 

1925 . 

1926—.-. 

1927. 

Ce7ii$ 
10. 78 

Cents 

10.28 

Cents 

10.00 

Cents 

10.13 

Cents 

10.19 

Cents 

10.56 

Cents 

10.57 

Cents 

11.27 

Cents 

11.38 

CeiUs 

11.62 

Cents 

11.87 

Cents 

11.93 

Cents 
10. S9 

12.32 

8.69 

9. m 

10. 34 
13.83 
n. 09 
12.9^ 

9.89 

13-13 
9.88 
8..54 
11. G2 
10.54 
10.81 
11,42 
10.74 

11.43 
8.69] 
8.88 
12.01* 
11.001 
9.88! 

8.82i 

10.83 

10-14 
8.30 
9.51 
11.67 
10.86 
10.32 
8.20 
10.55 

a 91 
8.28 
9.81 
ILOO 
1L411 
10.47 

a 22 
10.06 

8.59 
8.62 
ia77 
11.00 
11.10 
11.33 

aso 

7.34 
0.96 
10.90 
10.03 
10.69i 
11.28 
9.31 

6.26 

11.48 

1L78 

9.77 

11. 

12.24 
9.39 

6.24 

11.57 

il.76 

10.09 

11.08 

12.38 

8.78 

7.22 
11.71 
11.60 
9.82 
10.51 
1A48 
9.09 

7.46 
11.33 
11.48 
10.42 
10.751 
15.38 
9.19 

8.57 

10.97 
10.35 

11.98 
11:38 
14-99 

9.57 

9.00 
9.96 
10.44 
10.81 
11.19 
12.05 
a 46 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1920-21, from annual reports of the New York Produce Exchange; 
subsequently, compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, average of daily ranges. Data for 1890-1919 
are available in 1924 Y'earbook, p. 766, Table 32S. 

Table 262. —Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein: Price per ion, Memphis, 

1920-1927 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

JunA 

July 

Aver¬ 

age 

1920. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

IkHs. 
36-30 
35.00 
46.00 
47.40 
3a 75 
34.13 
23 67 
39.60 

DoUs. 

30.80 

36.30 

45.40' 

45.00 

39.25 

34.00 

24.50 

4L40 

Dolls. 
30.20 
37.10 
45.75 
43.62 
37.70 
3^62 
SO. 10 

Dolls. 
29.2) 
39.30 
45.00 
41.00 
35.75 
31.12 
33.50 

Dolls. 
27.00 
45.10 

43.60 

39.60 
35.88' 
31.00 
32.40 

DoUs. 

Ddls. 
29.00 
4^25 
42.40 
39.50 
38.35 
30.67 
34.00 

Dolls. 

32.80 
47.50 

40.80 
40.25 

38.81 
31.00 
37.35 

I 

DoUs. 
35.00 
44.75 
41.40 
43,62 
41.50 
31.10 
36.00 

DoUs. 

1931. 


sa 20 

35. 70 

47.60 
48.10; 

39.50 
36.81 
31.94 

82.50 


1922. 

1933. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

35.30 

43-20 

43.60 

44,10 

32.12 

34.30 
42.90 
41.38 
36.88 
28.83 
' 37. 40 

40.25 

44.90 
40.75 
34.35 

23.90 
37,70 

41,94 
42.54 
39.04 
33.58 
30.74 












. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports made to the bureau. 

Table 263. —Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent protein, bagged: Average price per ton 

al eight markets, 1927 


Mmtet ' 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr* 

May 

June 

July 1 

Aug. 

1 

Sept, ] 

Oct. ^ 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Atlanta. 

Boston___.-J 

Buffalo. .. . 

Chicago.^. 

Cincinnati_ 

Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia.--. 
Pitt^urgji. 

DoUs. 

26.10 

35.50 

33.60 

32.60 

33.55 
32.10 

35.55 
33.35 

DoUs. 

37.55 
35.30 
35.85 
34.35 
35.10 
37.80 
36.75 

DoUs. 

35.85 
31.10 
35.70 
33.60 
35. 40 
35. 75 
36.20 

DoUs. 

36.55 
33.80 
33.85 

32.10 

35.10 
36.55 
34.95 

DoUs. 

saso 

3a SO 
36.75' 
37.05 
as. 55 
37.50 
38.95 

DoUs. 
32.10 
40.75 
39.45 
39.15 
37.95 

39.50 

40.50 

DoUs. 
33.10 
39.90 i 
38.50 
3S.75 
37.55 
39.60 
40.00 

DoUs.l 
33.00 i 
40. 70 
38.85 
3a 35 
36.10 
40.25 
40.00 

Dolls. 
36.00 

43.65 

40.75 

39.65 

38.75 

42.60 

42.60 

DoUs, 

36.80 
45.15 
40, 35 
39.630 

38.80 
42.20 
42.90 

DoUs. 

37.10 
45. 25 

42.10 
41. 25 
41.05 
43. 25 
44.40 

D<Ms. 
37, 75 
45.90 
43. SO 
41. So 

41.80 
44.60 

45.80 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports made to tbe bureau. 


Table 264. — Ma'g, iame: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,, United States, 

1849 > 18^9, 1S66-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield par 
acre 

1 

1 

Ptodue- ’ 
tion i 

Price per 
ton re¬ 
ceived 
by pro- 
dinars, 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
vahiB, 
Dec, 1 

Value 

per 

acrei 

Domestic 
exports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July i ^ 

Imports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 13 

Net 

balance, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1^3 

1819. 

1S5Q 

um 

eteres 

Short 

ions 

sSmtt tom 
is,m9 

21,779 

DoHUts 

dollars 

Dellars 

1,000 
short tons 

i,m 

shoTiions 

1,000 
short tons 

I 860 . 

17,669 
20 , {^1 

1.23 

"^0.14 

220,836 

12.50 

e" 



1867.' 

1.31 

26,277 

10.21 , 

268^301 ; 

. 13.40 

6 




*Based on farm price Bee. i. 

2 Compaed from 186^1917 and Navigation of the United States, 1918 Poreign Commereo 

Umted States; 1919-1927 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 

bflt^reen total exports (i. e., domestic exports plus ree^esrts) and total imports: pluf; 
W mdieates net exports and minus (-) indicates net imports. f « u 
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Table 264. — Hay^ iame: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc,, United States, 
I 849 , 1859, 1866-1927 —Continued 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
ton re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers, 
Dec. 1 

Parm 
value, 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre 

Domestic 
exports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1 

Imports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1 

Net 

balance, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1 


1,000 

Short 

1,000 


1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

tons 

short ions 

Dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

short ions 

short tons 

short tons 

1S6S. 

21, 542 

1.21 

26,142 

10.08 

203,589 

12.24 


(^) 


1869. 



27,316 





1869. 

18, 591 

1.42 

\ 26, 420 

10. IS 

i 268,933 

14. 47 

s 

(*) 


1870. 

19', 862 

1.23 

24 ', 525 

12.47 

305' 743 


6 

( 4 ) 


IS71. 

! 19,009 

1.17 

22,239 

14.30 

317,940 

16.73 

6 

( 4 ) 


1872. 

20^ 319 

1.17 

23 ', 813 

12.94 

OOSi 025 

15.16 

5 

(*) 


1873. 

21 ', 894 

1.15 

25,035 

12.53 

SH 241 

14.35 

5 

(*) 


1874. 

21.770 

1.15 

25,134 

i 11.94 

t 300', 222 

13.79 

s 

: 0 


1875. 

23, 508 

1.19 

27,874 

10.78 

300', 378 

12.78 

8 

14 


1S76. 

25,283 

1.22 

i 30,867 

i 8.97 

276'991 

10.96 

8 

( 4 ) 


1S77. 

25 ; 368 

1.25 

* 31,629 

' 8.37 

264; 8S0 

10.44 

11 

^ 21 

-10 

1878. 

1 26,931 

1.47 

39,60S 

7.20 

285,016 

10. 58 

I 9 

12 

-2 

1879. 

S0,dSl 

L15 

35,151 







1879. 

30 ; 631 

1.30 

39 ; 862 

9.31 

371,045 

12.11 

15 

. 74 " 

-59 

1880. 

25,864 

1.23 

31,925 

11.65 

371,811 

14.38' 

14 

195 

-181 

1881 

30 889 

1 14 

1 35,135 

38,138 

11.82 

415 131 

13 44 

12 

Oil 

—85 

1882. 

32 ; 340 

1.18 

9.73 

371,' 170 

1 11.48 

15 

109 

-94 

1883. 

35, olG 

1.32 

1 46,864 

8.19 

383,834 

I 10.81 

19 

133 

-114 

1884. 

38,572 

1. 26 

48,470 

8.17 

396,139 

1 10.27 

12 

180 

-168 

18S5. 

39,850 

1.12 

44,732 

a 71 

389,753 

9.78 

15 

103 i 

-88 

1886. 

36,502 

1.15 

41,796 

8.46 

353,438 

9.68 

16 

88 

-72 

1887 

37,665 

IQ 

41 454 

9.97 

413,440 

408,500 

10 98 

20 

112 

—92 

1888. 

38,592 

L 21 

461^3 

a 76 

! ioisQ 

25 

118 

-93 

1889. 

39,004 

1.20 

49,181 

7.76 

381,481 

9.78 

41 

139 

-99 

1890 

40,038 

03 

49jj}57 

8 1!R 

401 111 

10 02 

31 


—34 

1891.^ 

41,258 

1.18 

48,759 

8,89 

433 ; 276 

10 ! 60 

39 

89 

-50 

1892.J 

42,191 

1,17 

49,238 

8.95 

440,710 

10.45 

37 

117 

-SO 

1893 ' 

42,413 
42,772 

•|.ai 

65 575 

9 48 

527 044 

1 % 43 

61 

97 

—36 

1894. J 

1.18 

50,468 

8.96 

452 ; 079 

ia57 

; 63 

228 ' 

-173 

1805. J 

40,832 

1.02 

41,838 

9.46 

395,647 

9.69 

1 68 

339 

-273 

1896. 

40,978 

1.33 

54,380 

7.48 

406,967 

9.93 

69 

134 

-65 

1807. J 

41,336 

1.42 

58,878 

7.28 

428,919 

10.38 

92 

4 

-f87 

1898. : 

43,120 

1.55 

66,772 

6,63 

442,905 

10.27 

73 

22 

-fSO 

1899. 

is, 127 

1.25 

53,828 







1899. 

43,127 

1.33 

57,450 

8.20 

470,844 

10. 92 

81 

161 

-80 

1900. 

42,070 

1.27 

53,231 

9.72 

517.399 

12.30 

100 

160 

-58 

1901. 

42,066 

1.33 

55,819 

9.91 

553, 328 

13.15 

172 

54 

-fl20 

1902. 

42,962 

1,52 

65,296 

9.19 

599.781 

13.96 

57 

328 

-271 

1903. 

43,400 

1.67 

68,154 

9.35 

637, 485 

14.69 

68 

128 

-60 

1904. 

44,645 

1.55 

69,192 

8.91 

616, 369 

13.81 

75 

52 


1905.- 

45,991 

1.59 

72,973 

8.59 

627, 023 

13.63 

79 

77 

+2 

1906. 

47,891 

1.39 

66,341 

10.43 

692,116 

14.45 

08 

68 

-a 

1907. 

49,098 

1.47 

72,261 

11.78 

850,915 

17.33 

87 

11 

+76 

190S. 

51,196 

1.53 

78,440 

9.14 

716,644 

14.00 

75 

8 

+67 

lono 

Si, 041 

1.3S 

68,83S 







1909. 

61,041 

1.46 

74,384 

10.58 

786, 722 

15.41 

62 

108 

1:47 

1910. 

51,015 

1.36 

69,373 

12.14 

842, 252 

16.51 

62 

377 

-315 

1911. 

48,240 

1.14 

54,916 

14.29 

784, 926 

16.27 

67 

783 

-716 

1912. 

49, 530 

1.47 

72, 691 

11.79 

856, 695 

17.30 

68 

175 

-107 

1913. 

48,954 

1.31 

64,116 

12.43 

797,077 

16.28 

50 

191 

-135 

1914. 

49,145 

1.43 

70, 071 

11.12 

779,063 

15.85 

118 

23 

+96 

1915. 

51,108 

1.68' 

85,920 

10.63 

913,644 

17.88 

200 

43 

+151 

1916. 

6.5, 721 

1.64 

91^ 192 

U.22 

1,022,930 

18.36 

90 

65 

+31 

1917. 

55,203 

1.51 

8^308 

17.09 

1,423,766 

25.79 

34 

460 

- 42 a 

1918. 

65,755 

1.37 

76,660 

20.13 

1,5-13,494 

27.68 

32 

Sil 

-278 

1919. 

55, 653 

1.34 

74 , 72i 







1019. 

66,888 

1.53 

86,997 

20."05' 

1,7‘14,547 

30.67 

67 

252 

-1S5 

1920. 

68,101 

1.55 

89, 786 

17.66 

1,585,3.55 

27.29 

55 

126 

-71 

1921. 

58,769 

1.40 

82, 458 

12.10 

998,069 

16.98 

61 

5 

+56 

1922 

01,159 

1.57 

95, 74S 

12.35 

1,202,063 

19.65 

53 

35 

+18 

192:5 

59,868 

1.49 

89,250 

14.13 

1,261,486 

21.07 

24 

403 

-280 

1924^ 

60,073 







1924. 

61,147 

1.60 

97,622 

13,77 

1,344,129 

2i.’9S' 

25 

119 

-94 

3925 

58,231 

1.47 

85, 717 

13.94 

1 195^ 133 

20.52 

18 

431 

—413 

1926. 

68,791 

1.47 

86,497 

14.09 

1,218,319 

20.72 

15 

2DS 

-194 

1927 

61,196 

1.74 

106, 219 

11.36 

1,206,050 

19,72 












Bureau of Agricultural Bcouomics, Italic figures are census returns; other acreage, produtrfciou, and 
yield figures are estimates of the crop-reporting board. 


^ Beported in value only. 


«Preliminary. 
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Table 265.— Hay^ wild: Acreage^ produciiorij and December 1 'price, United 

States, 1909-1927 


Acre¬ 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

1,000 

Short 

1,000 

short 


acres 

ions 

tons 

Dolls, 

17,187 \ 
17,187 ’ 
17,187 

1.07 

.77 

18,383 
13,151 


.71 

12,155 


17,427 

1.04 

18,0-13 


16,341 ! 

.92 

16,063 


16, 752 1 
16, 796 ! 

1.11 

18,615 

7.49 

1.27 

21,343 

6.80 

16, 635 

1.19 

19,800 

7.90 

16, 212 

.93 

15,131 

13,49 

15. 365 

.94 

14,479 

15.23 


Acre¬ 

age 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per ton 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

1,000 

Short 

1,000 

short 


acres 

tons 

tons 

Dolls. 

- 17,150 

1.07 

18,401 

16.50 

. 15,787 

1.11 

17,460 

11,35 

, 16,632 

.98 

15,391 

6.63 

- 15,871 

1.02 

16,131 

7.14 

. 15,656 

1.12 

17,361 

7.88 

. 15,205 

.98 

14,859 

7.83 

- 14,560 

.87 

12,724 

8.53 

_ 12,911 

.74 j 

9, 568 

10.06 

- 14,787 

1.17 

17,293 

6.68 


Year 


1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 .. 

1917 . 

1918 .. 


Year 


1919— , 

1920— 

1921— 

1922— 

1923— 

1924— 

1925— 

1926— 
1927 1- 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
crop-reporting board. 

1 Preliminary. 


Eigures in italics are census returns, others are estimates of the 


Table 266.— Hay, tame: Acreage and production, by States, average 1921—1925, 

annual 1925—1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

.Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 tons 

1,000 ions 

1,000 tons 

1,000 tons 

Maine.... 

1,253 

1,268 

1,272 

1,260 

1,419 

1,531 

1,428 

1,543 

New Hampshire. 

'456 

409 

469 

463 

'524 

'572 

534 

588 

Vermont. 

917 

924 

920 

922 

1,265 

1,449 

1,461 

1,407 

Mas,sachusetts_ 

446 

471 

475 

466 

585 

626 

594 

674 

Rhode Island.. 

46 

46 

45 

44 

58 

59 

58 

59 

Connecticut_ 

335 

357 

363 

359 

435 

459 

424 

525 

New York.. 

4,920 

4,917 

4,847 

4,850 

6,508 

6,794 

6,393 

7,311 

New Jersey. 

287 

257 

250 

257 i 

420 

400 

391 

461 

Pennsylvajoia.. 

3,000 

3,038 

2,916 

3,075 1 

4,102 

4,225 

3,820 

6,063 

Ohio __ _ 

3,240 : 

3,030 

2,938 

3,139 I 

4,335 

3,304 

4,033 

6+149 

IndiftTiJi 

2‘306 

2, 005 

1,941 

2,057 ’ 


1+982 

2^477 

3+WO 

nimois __ _ 

3,343 

099 

3,078 

3J.522 

4,^ 

3+378 

3+621 

6+092 

Michigan_ 

2 , 998 

2'SS7 

2,913 

.3'039 

.3,77S 

2+871 

4 1,’iO 

4 748 

"Wisco^m.- 

3,217 

3,362 

3,368 

3,446 

5,118 

5,486 

5,742 

5^9 

Minnesota. 

2,088 

2,258 

2,267 

2,380 

3,295 

3,989 

2,977 

4,818 

Iowa_„.. 

3,211 

3,034 

3,112 

3,203 

4,902 

4,142 

3,805 

6,357 

Missouri.. 

3,380 

3,272 

3,147 

3,553 

4,080 

3,622 

3,631 

5,186 

North Dakota 

97S 

1,066 

1,331 

1,040 

1,517 

1, 821 

1, 365 

1,943 

South Dakota. 

1,043 ] 

1,095 

1,363 

1,105 

1,696 

1, 452 

1,360 

2,269 

Nebraska..... 

1,625 i 

1,672 

1,761 

1,727 

3,578 

3,635 

3,2S2 

4,145 

Riansiv? 

1,619 

1,715 

1,565 

1,678 

! 3,335 

3,420 

2,707 

4; 245 

Delaware... 

76 

75 

76 

80 

104 

106 

112 

142 

Maryland. 

405 

416 

396 

443 

578 

577 

516 

724 

Virginia. 

1,009 

1,020 

979 

1,077 

1,086 

779 

992 

1,469 

West Virginia. 

775 

836 

784 

837 

: 1,003 

1,005 

1,036 

1,266 

North Carolina_ 

736 

710 

7-59 

900 

779 

481 

681 

845 

South Carolina. 

366 

214 

257 

443 

274 

57 

199 

356 

Georgia 

C92 

506 

522 

803 

459 

169 

400 

565 

Florida_ _ 

107 

78 

! 82 

95 

89 

54 

67 

64 

Kentucky... 

1,097 

1,009 

1,156 

1,318 

1,412 

1,155 

1,525 

1,871 

Tennessee. 

1,320 

1,162 

1,396 

1,352 

1,486 

1,069 

1,766 

1,762 

Alabama 

713 

656 

523 

615 

579 

375 

499 

615 

Mississippi .. 

422 

i 393 

406 

491 

1 473 

393 

483 

695 

Arkansas... 

591 

[ 582 

575 

6^3 

I 668 

464 

667 

730 

Louisiana- 

231 

i , 254 

233 

278 

256 

228 

276 

356 

Oklahoma. 

767 

‘ 480 

572 

566 

i 1,231 

613 

883 

901 

Texas..'.. 

733 

S04 

805 

805 

965 

749 

1,115 

1,013 

Montana _ 

1,136 

1,232 

1,309 

1,274 

2,030 

2,046 

2,063 

2,706 

Idaho_ 

1,045 

1,032 

1,025 

1,014 

2,773 

3,385 

2,768 

3,161 

Wyoming... 

689 

663 

682 

685 

1,291 

1,283 

1,326 

1,271 

Colorado. 

1,219 

1,245 

1,258 

1,250 

2,530 

2,676 

2,905 

2,711 

New Mexico. 

171 

171 

182 

196 

368 

387 

435 

434 

A rfznna 

1 159 

160 

176 

192 

544 

555 

641 

672 

Ut^_ _ 

1 524 

568 

562 

567 

1,397 

1,874 

1,724 

1,474 

Nevada. 

191 

213 

209 

208 

495 

652 

620 

494 

Wa^ington_ 

976 

90S 

909 

932 

2,080 

2,048 

2,001 

2,317 

Oregon.. 

964 

925 

912 

898 

1,903 

1,903 

1,764 

2,048 

California... . _ . 

2.011 

1,777 

1,699 

1,649 

5,099 

5,417 

4,984 

6,156 

tTnited States. 

59,835 

58,231 

58,791 

61,196 

90,159 

85, 717 

86,497 

106,219 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Estimates by the crop-reporting board. 
iPreUmmary, 













































































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 929 


Table 267. — Hay, wild: Acreage and production, by States, average 1921-1925, 

annual 1925-1927 


state 

Acreage 

Production 

Average, 

1021-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

1,000 tons 

1,000 ions 

1,000 ions 

1,000 tons 

Maine. 

14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

12 

12 

12 

New Hampshire. 

li 

17 

17 

17 

13 

14 

15 

17 

Vermont. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

Massachusetts. 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

Phode Island. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Connecticut. 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 

13 

New York. 

G7 

68 

68 

68 

77 

76 

76 

78 

New Jersey. 

20 

16 

16 

17 

26 

26 

25 

26 

Pennsylvania. 

22 

20 

20 

15 

27 

25 

25 

22 

Ohio. 

4 

7 

5 

5 

5 

8 

6 

7 

Indiana. 

22 

21 

21 

21 

24 

19 

24 

28 

Illinois. 

53 

37 

37 

34 

63 

37 

41 

48 

Michigan. 

50 

45 

38 

1 42 

58 

44 

! 44 

56 

Wisconsin. 

304 

266 

228 

205 

388 

333 

301 

297 

Minnesota. 

2,012 

1,805 

1,865 

1,884 

, 2,422 

2,238 

1,492 

2,826 

Town. 

3S1 

311 

i 300 

255 

1 439 

305 

252 

324 

Missouri. 

140 

159 

130 

130 

140 

137 

117 

176 

North Dakota. 

2,091 

1,481 

1,259 

1,360 

2,081 

1,407 

818 

1,700 

South Dakota. 

3,339 

3,087 

2,315 

3,010 

2,883 

1,914 

926 

3,311 

Nebraska. 

2,567 

2,976 

2,530 

3,066 

2,326 

2,232 

1,044 

3,056 

Kansas. 

928 

938 

902 

947 

991 

788 

640 

1,231 

Delaware. 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

6 

5 

Maryland. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

6 

4 

G 

4 

Virginia. 

14 

13 

20 

23 

13 

8 

26 

29 

West Virginia. 

12 

13 

13 

12 

13 

17 

14 

18 

North Carolina. 

72 

60 

58 

52 

68 

37 

52 

57 

South Carolina. 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

Georgia. 

17 

12 

18 

22 

13 

6 

14 

17 

Florida. 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 , 

3 

Kentucky. 

24 

23 

23 

32 

25 

24 i 

29 

45 

Tennessee. 

48 

35 

56 

50 

50 

23 

62 

60 

Alabama. 

24 

22 

22 

22 

17 

24 

18 

16 

Mississippi. 

39 

32 

35 

35 

37 ' 

24 

33 

36 

Arkansas. 

133 

127 

133 

140 

124 

89 

133 

146 

Louisiana. 

17 

18 

18 

18 

20 

13 

20 

18 

Oklahoma. 

491 

424 

5-49 

505 

401 

280 

439 

554 

Texas. 

207 

211 

231 

219 

190 

95 

277 

219 

Montana.. 

669 

660 

393 

865 

681 

585 

314 

995 

Idaho. 

119 

101 

101 

101 

148 

152 

121 

162 

Wyoming. 

337 

380 

372 

409 

321 

399 

372 

450 

Colorado. 

373 

360 

360 

396 

375 

360 

360 

396 

New Mexico. 

38 

35 

30 

30 

31 

28 

33 

SO 

Arizona. 

9 

5 

5 

10 

8 

4 

6 

10 

XTtah. 

96 

77 

75 

77 

* 131 

131 

94 

100 

Nevada. 

169 

177 

160 

160 

204 

230 

160 

144 

Washington. 

28 

SO 

30 

30 

38 

46 

42 

62 

Oregon. 

208 

235 

235 

236 

221 

282 

270 

294 

California. 

148 

148 

150 

147 

161 

207 

165 

176 

United States. 

15,365 

14,560 

12,911 

14,787 

15,293 

12,724 

9,568 

17,293 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the carop-reporting hoarA 


1 Preliminary. 

84771°—28-59 





















































Table 268. //«?/, tmne and wild: Yield 'per aore^ by Stales, average annual 1922-19f!7 


9aO YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 


Wild hay 

1927 

U5C>C>OO!S'«J<O‘*':»C>i;O?C«COi^‘O»-'2OOOOOiCOO(»0010OQy<iC3OQ00C: 

o ?; O 1 -H T-i r-H r-5 T-< r-i 1 -i 1-1 t-u- 5 »-i i-i 1 -i i-i rH rH tH r4 r-H t-H I-H r-i r-i rS r-! r-» r-i tH r- 


■g2SgSSSS^:ga?33S£:SgSSgS§!=SS32SSSSiSSSSS2Sg 

1926 

•Ki ■•+i».':«i?o»fris<NO--«'ii<ooi>*i=;oc»oioNio>s«oOkoccf»fOi-iioko»0(Miooocci»*': 
lfcat>CS'iOCiOQCOT-(S30lT-tCT)Sca3CNOOOCft«Ot^aOU5i-^0?5«3CO»OJ>'OOOt^I^l'^CC)'<± 

i 

Short 

tons 

0.90 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

.86 

1.07 

1.25 
1.30 
1, 36 

1.14 
1.00 
1.36 

1.26 
1.30 
1.17 
1.20 
1.22 

,96 
.76 
1.00 
1.13 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
.60 
.60 
,80 
1,20 
1,00 
.50 
.60 
.75 
1.00 
1.10 
1.00 

1923 

Short 

tons 

1.10 
.94 
1.00 
1.00 
.96 
1.20 
1.18 
1.20 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 

1.15 
1.20 
1.30 

1.16 
1.20 
1.10 
1.00 
1.20 
1.10 
1.18 
1.30 
1.15 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.86 
.90 
.86 
1.00 
1.10 
.80 
1.20 
1.21 
1.20 
.98 

1 10 

1922 

|§Sg38gS2S8g3aggS3S§8SS2S2SSS8§g:SSSSgSg£ 

„ rt 11 H rH r. r-< t- 

liii 

.M cs.-.ccocsao»aoc«5t^o3ioooo«.':»acs>-';T-u>.r^csfONC^iMcsrH«coc'iecTt<c<»23»s 
»ia2CE>C30SoOO'-t?0«<NO’-ii-i<M<N^OC5COC50Mr-»C»T-ia5t^l>OCicpC?l>-C»C5rHOSO; 

HOiSo rHr-i T-tr4«-lr-lriir,iT-J»>4!-Jr-i,4rt i-irHr-i r-i Y-ir-J r4 

QQ 

o ® 

•ssggggisassssaagfeggsasgssissssssssaagsag 

.-(..HT-Yr-I rH ,1 r-l ,-1 rl tH y-H rH tH rH tH rH tH rH 

& 

A 

1 

et 

1 

1927 

’ * * 'iHy-h *i"4Y»?Y-?r-ii-i 

1920 

C3'Yi<00‘OC5f^C<»S3-Mt^00a0C'»OrHe'J0<C5©O«t^Oi-liNOr>-!>.O(N!>.>00S«500-«*l0S 

«Ci'-!'-(Y-!i-5Y-ir-<Y-iY-!i-iY-5r4Y-'i-Jrt’Y-!Y-(i-!i-4i-(»-YYHr4.-jY-?7-J rli-H rHTHi-4r-ir-i 

OQ-sa 

1925 

Short 

tons 

1.21 
1.22 
1.57 
1.33 
1.28 
1.29 

1.38 
1.56 

1.39 
1.09 

.99 
1.09 
.99 
1.63 
1.77 
1.37 
1.11 
1.71 
1.33 
2.17 
1.99 
1.41 
1.39 
.76 
1.20 
.68 
.27 
.33 
.69 
1.14 
.92 
.67 
1.00 
.80 
.90 
1.28 
.93 

1 

^ 0»-< I-? >-5 y-1*«4y- 4 Y-Ji-J iy4y- 4 Y-J Y-? Y-i ..<? i-iiH ci c4 r-5 yH *4 r4 * * * *Y-<rH ’ * t4 

1923 

IgSggfeSSSSgSSSgSgSSSSSSg&ggSgSSggSSggSRS 

Jja g,-;,-jT.;r4r-5r4i4»-iY-4Y-?Y4Y->5r4T-?l-ir4Y4Y-4i-;c4c4r4r4r4r-JT4 ' * ‘ tH r4 * Y-i Y-J rH r-i t-5 

1922 

.M ^^^^Q^3SC^5Sl^;OrH^-O^«-‘O>0lO0Q^'.Otr.1—ltr30Y-HMra'#Oa»'«4'rHOOCOl^5N»."acCt^O 

liii 

■Sssssssggssissss-ssgagaggasssgggggsassssjfeg 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1914* 

1920 

^ sSSSgSggSSSSgSSSS&EsSgsasggSiaSSSgSggggg 

state 

Maine.. 

New Ham pshire.. 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts. 

Hhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York...... 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan... 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota----- 

Iowa.... 

Missouri..... 

North Dakota-.. 

South Dakota.... 

Nebraska.... 

Kansas...... 

Delaware.-..... 

Maryland.-. 

Viiginia..... 

West Virginia___ 

North Carolina--... 

South Carolina_ 

Georgia_____ 

Florida_____ 

Kentucky_ 

Tennessee-.... 

Alabama_____- 

Alississippi.. 

Arkansas—. 

Louisiana...-. 

Oklahoma..-.-. 

Texas,..... 
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932 YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1927 

Table 269.— Hay, alfalfa: Acreage^ yield per acre^ and production, by Staies^ 

ms-im 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Production 

















1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


urn 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 






1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tom 

tom 

Me. 


1 

2 

2 

3 


2.80 

3.00 

3,00 

2.60 


3 

6 

6 

8 

N.H. 


1 

1 

2 

3 


3.00 

3.00 

2.70 

2.60 


3 

8 

5 

$ 

vt. 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2.26 

2.85 

3.00 

3.10 

2.90 

2 

11 

15 

19 

20 

Mass. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3.50 

3.00 

3.10 

3.16 

3.10 

4 

3 

- 3 

6 

9 

Conn. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.40 

3.00 

3.10 

2.75 

3.30 

2 

6 

9 

11 

16 

N. Y. 

163 

200 

210 

218 

225 

2.40 

2. GO 

2.58 

2.20 

2.53 

391 

520 

642 

480 

569 

N.J. 

19 

23 

24 

25 

25 

2.19 

2.75 

2.70 

2.70 

2.75 

42 

63 

05 

68 

69 

Pa.. 

36 

77 

73 

85 

83 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.43 

2.50 

85 

177 

175 

207 

208 

Ohio. 

120 

152 

167 

192 

ISO 

2.60 

2.60 

2.30 

2.45 

2.45 

312 

380 

3S4 

470 

441 

Ind. 

105 

117 

140 

loQ 

173 

2.40 

2.30 

2.13 

2.11 

2. 20 

252 

269 

298 

338 

381 

m . 

136 

225 

248 

260 

234 

2.90 

2.85 

2.60 

2.27 

2.30 

394 

641 


590 

538 

Mich. 

33S 

350 

399 

479 

613 

2.10 

2.35 

2.05 

2.25 

2.15 

710 

822 

818 

1,078 

1,103 

Wis. 

155 

287 

310 

341 

300 

2.30 

2.80 

2.65 

2. CO 

2,60 

356 

S04 

822 

887 

780 

Minn.. 

123 

220 

SOS 

370 

448 

2. S4 

2.70 

2.75 

2 . 0 s 

2.90 

2SS 

594 

847 

770 

1,299 

Iowa. 

m 

28S 

245 

272 

340 

3.00 

3.05 

2.41 

2.45 

2 . so 

690 

87S 

590 

666 

952 

Me. 

185 

189 

181 

190 

166 

2.35 

2.50 

2.45 

2.32 

2.50 

435 

472 

443 

441 

415 

N.Bak. 

80 

116 

151 

143 

172 

2.10 

2.00 

2.25 

1.50 

2.40 

ICS 

232 

340 

214 

413 

S. Dak. 

590 

711 

726 

667 

740 

2.10 

L80 

1.43 

1.22 

2,25 

1,239 

1,2S0 

1,037 

814 

1,665 

Nobr. 

1,163 

1,358 

1,300 

1,258 

1,283 

2.60 

2.40 

2.32 

2.04 

2.57 

3,024 

3,259 

3,016 

2,560 

3,297 

Kans. 

S85 

9S1 

902 

893 

929 

2.51 

2.42 

2.28 

2.00 

3.04 

2,221 

2,374 

2,057 

1,786 

2,824 

Del. 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2.50 

2.50 

2.70 

2. CO 

2.70 

5 

10 

11 

13 

14 

Mu. 

15 

19 

19 

21 

23 

2.25 

2.45 

2.40 

2 35 

2.60 

34 

47 

46 

49 

00 

Va. 

35 

36 

40 

46 

47 

2.10 

2.20 

1.53 

2.00 

2.30 

74 

79 

61 

92 

108 

W. Va. 

6 

S 

8 

8 

7 

2.30 

2.50 

2.00 

2.20 

2.25 

14 

20 

16 

18 

16 

N. C.^ 

4i 

5 

5^ 

5 

5; 

2.30 

2. 70 

1.05 

1.90 

1.85 

9 

14 

5 I 

10 

11 

s.c.i 

3 

3 

3i 

3 

3 

2 . 00 ; 

1. SO 

,55 

1.50 

.851 

6 

5 

2 

4 

8 

Ga. 

4 

Sj 

4 

4 ; 

4 

2.10 

1.80 

.48 

1.40 

1.45 

Si 

5 

2i 

6 

6 

Ky. 

68 

54 ! 

51 

54 

65 

2.20 

2.20 

2.25 

2.50 

2.20i 

12 s* 

119 

116 

136 

143 

Tenn. 

27 


15 

18 

16 

2.25 

2.00 

1.50 

1.76 

2. 30 

61 

30 

22 

32 

37 

Ala. 

25 

lo 

14 

15 

15 

1.50 

1.60 

1.20 

1.50 

1.50 

38 

22 

17 

22 

22 

Miss.^ 

22 

18' 

18 

20 ! 

14 

2.41 

1.25 

1.55 

1.88 

1.61 

53 

22 

1 28 

38 

23 

Ark. 

75 

45 

43 

641 

35 

2.25 

1.80 

1.80 

2.00 

1.72 

169 

81 

1 77 

108 

60 

La. 

21 

12 

10 

12 

13 

2.33 

1.25 

1,55 

2.00 

2.75 

49 

16 

16 

24 

36 

Okla.. 

366 

240 

204 

240 

221 

1.90! 

1.80 

1.50 

1.90 

2.10 

695 

432 

306 

456 

464 

Tes. 

63 

60 

71 

75 

82 

2,60i 

1.85 

1. SO 

2.20 

2.00 

164 

111 

128 

165 

164 

Mont. 

536 

69S 

604 

650 

710 

2.15: 

2.01 

2.00 

1.95 

2.60 

1,152 

1,202 

1,208 

1,268 

1,775 

Idaho. 

657 

731 

709 

674 

654 

3.00 

2.50 

3.80 

3.20 

3.70 

1,971 

1,828 

2,694 

2,167 

2,420 

Wyo. 

500 

400 

400 408 

388 

2.10 

2.00 

2.20 

2.20 

2.15 

3,050 

800 

880 

898 

834 

Colo. 

7S3 

873 

870 

879 

853 

2.25 

2.30 

2.30 

2.60 

2.40 

1,762 

2,008 

2,001 

2,286 

2,047 

N. Mex. 

104 

116 

116 

m 

117 

2,60 

2.70 

2.70 

2.75 

2. 75 

270 

313 

313 

333 

322 

Ariz. 

135 

125 

12 s 

13^ 

140 

4.00 

4.30 

4.00 

4.30 

4,20 

540 

538 

512 

576 

588 

Utah. 

45S 

467 

495 

495 

500 

2.81 

2.14 

3,50 

3.25 

2.70 

1,237 

999 

1,732 

1,609 

1,350 

Nev. 

124 

141 

148 

145 

146 

3.23 

2.06 

3.60 

3.00 

2.80 

401 

290 

533 

435 

409 

Wash.. 

235 

260 

273 

245 

260 

3.60 

3.00 

3.00 

3.30 

3.30 

846 

780 

819 

808 

858 

Ore?. 

246 

244 

231 

222 

220 

3.50 

2.50 

8.00 

3.10 

3.60 

861 

610 

702 

688' 

792 

Cahi. 

981 

964 

971 

9S1 

1,001 

3. SO 

3 ,4 5 

4.20 

4.00 

4,20 

3,728 

3,615 

4,07S 

3,924 

4,204 

U. S. 

9,816 

10,759 

,10,852lll,103 

1 ) 

11,377 

2.65 

2.49 

2.62 

2.48! 

1 

2.79 

25,990 

26,786 

28,439 

27,576 

31,781 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Estimates by the crop-reporting board, 
1 Preliminary 
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Table 270.— Hay) clover: Acreage) yield per acre, and production, hy States, 

1923-1927 



! 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

' Production 


















1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


UQQO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 






1,000 

1,000 

im 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acHS 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

! Tons 

Tons 

ions 

tons 

iOTlS 

tons 

tons 

Me. 

38 

34 

34 

35 

37 

1.70 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

l.SO 

65 

51 

58 

60 

67 

N.H. 

14 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1.70 

1.60 

l.SO 

1.70 

2.00 

24 

14 

16 

15 

20 

vt. 

20 

25 

25 

25 

26 

1.78 

1.70 

1.90 

2.00 

2.05 

46 

42 

48 

50 

63 

Mass. 

14 

17 

17 

17 

18 

1.80 

1.96 

2.00 

1.90 

2.05 

25 

33 

34 

32 

37 

R.I. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.70 

1.60 

1 90 

2 00 

2 20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Conn. 

14 

16 

15i 

15 

17 

1.90 

2.00 

2 05 

l' 90 

2 25 

27 

30 

31 

28 

38 

N. y. 

481 

454 

459 

454 

468 

1.60 

1.65 

1.02 

1.45 

1.82 

770 

749 

744 

658 

852 

N.J. 

33 

14 

13 

12 

14 

1.00 

1.86 

1.60 

1.58 

1.80 

33 

26 

21 

19 

25 

Pa. 

294 

315 

325 

254 

262 

1.05 

1.62 

1.58 

1.23 

I 1.62 

309 

510 

514 

312 

424 

Ohio. 

780 

620 

583 

400 

501 

1.10 

1.56 

1.14 

1.29 

1.67 

i 858 

967 

665 

524 

838 

Ind. 

426 

711 

614 

312 

503 

1.10 

1.43 

.94 

1.05 

1.53 

1 469 

1,017 

677 

328 

768 

Ill. 

773 

740 

668 

515 

734 

1.20 

1.60 

1.10 

1.10 

1.57 

928 

1,184 

724 

6G7 

1,153 

Mich. 

808 

700 

630 

506 

602 

1.18 

1.45 

.9.5 

1.33 

1.56 

9,53 

1,015 

598 

671 

939 

Wis. 

668 

824 

783 

775 

930 

1.42 

2,10 

1, 75 

1.90 

2.20 

949 

1, 730 

1,370 

1,472 

2,046 

Minn. 

366 

635 

6S0 

527 

567 

1.26 

1.74 

1.90 

1.43 

2.10 

461 

931 

1,102] 

754 

1,189 

Iowa. 

SOI 

700 

630 

658 

662 

1.44 

1.80 

1.35 

1.32 

1.68 

1 ,153 

1,260 

850 

867 

1,115 

Mo. 

598 

776 

698 

525 

705 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.21 

1.55 

777 

1,125 

838 

635 

1,094 

N. Dak. 

116 

182 

223 

189 

246 

1.85 

1.75 

2.0D 

1.30 

2.20 

215 

318 

446 

246 

640 

S. Dak. 

57 

117 

130 

70 

88 

1.50 

1.CO 

1.25 

.09 

1.98 

80 

187 

102 

76 

174 

Nebr. 

100 

14'! 

116 

104 

137 

1.70 

2.00 

1.65 

1. 55 

1.93 

170 

288 

191 

256 

264 

Kans. 

110 

139 

228 

204 

272 

1.60 

1.75 

1.70 

1.56 

1.96 

190 

243 

387 

396 

633 

Del. 

18 

15 

15 


17 

1.02 

1.351 

1.40 

1.50 

1.70 

IS 

20 

21 

21 

29 

Mti. 

9fl 

85 

84 

76 

84 

.90 

1.70 

1.31 

1.09 

1.60 

86 

144 

no 

83i 

134 

Va. 

16S 

160 

ICO 

93 

130 

.80 

1.47 

.82 

.90 

1.60 

* 134 

235 

131 

84| 

208 

W. Va. 

74 

50 

61 

46 

46 

! 1,30 

1.60 

1.40 

1,65 

1.60 

90 

so 

71 

76 

74 

N.C. 

105 

104 

114 

91 

100 

i 1.40 

1.00 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

147 

' 104 

80 

91 

100 

S. 0. 

2 

3 

! 2 

4 

i 4 

! 1.50 

1 .85 

.26 

.80 

.76 

3 

3 

1 

3 ' 

3 

Ga. 

3 

5 

5 

4 

5 

1.20 

.90 

,42 

.92 

,95 

4 

4 

2 

4 I 

5 

Fla. 


1 

1 




.60 

,60 




1 

1 



Ky. 

184 

164 

137 

123 

179 

1,40 

1.45 

1.20 

1.40 

1.57 

I 258 

23S 

165 

172 

281 

Te m. 

298 

275 

234 

246 

294 

1.20 

1.00 

.90 

1.30 

1.44 

358 

275 

211 

318: 

423 

Ala. 

46 

J 24 

22 

25 

30 

.83 

.79 

.73 

1.10 

1.00 

38 

19 

16 

28 

30 

Miss. 

92 

97 

98 

103 

113 

1.25 

.91 

,95 

1.18 

1.10 

115 

88 

93 

122 

131 

Ark. 

60 

95 

90 

88 

97 

1.41 

1.00 

.76 

.4)4 

1.25 

85 

95 

68 

83 

121 

La. 

34 

43 

40 

42 

29 

1.80 

,65 

.70 

i. 00 

1.30 

01 

28 

28 

42 

38 

Okla. 

6 

21 

10 

21 

25 

1 65 

1.30 

1.00' 

1.40 

1.32 

10 

27 

10 

29 

33 

Mont. 

55 

61 

55 

50 

56 

L80 

1.85 

l! 70 

J. 90 

L95 

99 

94 

94 

95 

109 

Idaho. 

32 

45 

42 

55 

62 

2.0U 

1.80 

2 60 

2.40 

2.60 

04 

81 

109 

132 

161 

Wyo. 

27 

15 

18 

25 

27 

1.50 

1.60 

1,90 

1.60 

1.55 

40 

24 

34 

40 

42 

Colo. 

23 

20 

20 

22 

26 

1,80 

l.RO 

1.90 

2 . 20 

2.00 

41 

36 

38 

4$ 

52 

N. Mox. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

L70 

2 ! 00 

L70 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Utah. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2. OS 

1.50 

2. 50 

2.40 

2.35 

4 

4 

8 

7 

7 

Nov. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1,73 

1.70 

2.50 

2.00 

1.80 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Wash. 

74 

74 

70 

28 

271 

2.55 

2.00 

2.40 

2.50 

2.70 

180 

14S 

168 

70 

73 

Oregon. 

147 

112 

90 

99 

no 

2.70 

1.70 

2,10 

2.04 

2.30 

307 

190 

202 

202 

253 

CalU. 

15 

8 

8 

8 

Sj 

1.70 

1.50 

1.65 

1.60 

1,50 

26 

12 

13 

13 

12 

u. s. 

8,091 

8,546 

8,150 

6,998 

8,277 

1 

1.33 

1.(10 

1.36 

1.39 

1.75 

10,789 

13,079 

11,060 

1 

9,73r 

14,497 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimated by the crop-reporting board. 
1 Preliminary. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 


Table 271,— Hay, clover and timothy (mixed): Acreage, yield yer acre, and pro* 
dnctmiy hy States, 1923-1927 


Acreage 


Yield per acre 



Production 


1925 192611927 1923 1924 11925 1926 19271 


im 

UQOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,00>3 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

m 

710 

764 

711 

792 

240 

220 

236 

220 

239 

825 

869 

883 

910 

874 

231 

206 

210 

195 

2U 

22 

21 

22 

23 

23 

124 

104 

106 

94 

120 

3,153 

3,455 

3,iir 

^099 


148 

230 

195 

ISl 

'239 

1,622 

2,630 

2,173 

1,828 

2,408 

Ij 0o(* 

1,990 

1,196 

1,312 

2,030 

612 

1,070 

576 

6S0 

881 

87”! 

1, 262 

687 

866 

1,384 

1-291 

2 277 

1 128 

1,710) 2,053 

2,112 

2, 

2,590 


3.401 

S02 

1,339 

1,3 


1,480 

1,860 

2,993 

1,898 

1,433 

2,078 

1,222 

1,482 

1,02 

939 

1, 505 


54 

56 

26 

55 

120 

116 

69 

26 

71 

143 

77 

67 

63 

100 

131 

161 

137 

108 

106 

24 

48 

40 

39 

50 

135 

345' 

241! 

189 

300 

275 

4801 

1 214 

227 

409 

350; 

535| 

1 412| 

408 

558 

51 

63| 



49 

n 

200 

1 315 

f 218! 

218 

296 

260 

260 

1 180 


302 

3 

1 3 

2 




60| 

80 


84 



14 

®i 

IS 

14 

330 

253 

267 

207 

300 

180 

155 

232 

204 

234 

58 

119 

146, 

142 

120 

207 


2521 

230| 

218 

3 


6 

8 

7 

52 

! 25 


40| 

44 

18 

: 16 



21 

245 

201 



382 

69 

114 



141 

83 

26| 



30 


1.30| 1.5Sj 1.27j 1.30| 1.63|20,21l)|27,524|21,267|20,520|27,280 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimated by tbe crop-reporting board. 
Preliminary. 



































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 9S6 


Taeik 272.— Hay, Umothy: Acreage, yield per acre, and produciion, by Stake, 

ms-im 


StSitd 


Me.. 

N.U-,--, 

Vt.. 

Mass- 

R. I. 

Coon_ 

N.Y.... 

N.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio. 

lad. 

ill. 

Mich-,.- 

Wis. 

Minn.— 
Iowa- — 

Mo. 

N. Dak- 

S. Dak.. 
Nebr-.- 
Kans-— 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W. Va— 
N.C- — 

s. c. 

Oa. 

gy. 

T-enn.— 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Olvia. 

Mont— 

Idaho— 

Wyo. 

CoV). 

N. Mex.. 
Utah— 

Nev. 

Wash— 

OreR. 

Calif. 


II. S. 


Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Production 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 






1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tans 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

iOM 

tons 

tons 

tens 

144 

139 

137 

138 

136 

1.32 

1.21 

1.30 

1.19 

1.30 

190 

ICS 

17S 

164 

177 

62 

45 

45 

45 

44 

1.30 

1.30 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

81 

58 

05 

5b 

62 

304 

138 

137 

137 

136 

1.40 

1.36 

1.50 

1.55 

1.50 

146 

IsS 

206 

212 

204 

71 

57 

57 

57 

56 

1.50 

1.47 

1.56 

1.46 

1.00 

107 

84 

88 

S3 

90 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1.30 

1.56 

1.45 

1.45 

1.70 

10 

6 

6 

6 

7 

43 

35 

35 

38 

38 

1.40 

1.56 

1.57 

1.40 

1.70 

60 

5^1 

55 

63 

Cd 

1,313 

1,282 

1,244 

1,207 

1,147 

1.32 

1.40 

1.27 

1.24 

1.41 

1,733 

1,795 

1,580 

1,497 

1,617 

77 

68 

60 

59 

65 

.86 

1.63 

1.35 

1.35 

1.60 

65 

111 

81 

80 

88 

935 

971 

932 

1,032 

1,085 

1.00 

1.55 

1.28 

1.26 

1.60 

935 

1,505 

1,193 

1,300 

1,736 

1,310 

1,200 

1,036 

1,191 

1,072 

1.15 

1.50 

.88 

1.30 

1,48 

1,.506 

1,800 

912 

1,548 

1,587 

744 

607 

370 

750 

621 

1.20 

1.38 

.73 

1.24 

1.25 

S93 

838 

270 

930 

051 

1,004 

896 

771 

786 

731 

1.15 

1.30 

.78 

1.05 

1.30 

1,165 

1,165 

601 

S25 

950 

686 

390 

369 

449 

382 

1.10 

1.30 

.67 

1.15 

1.33 

755 

507 

241 

51C 

508 

572 

439 

430 

426 

350 

1.05 

1.57 

1.30 

1.30 

1.67 

001 

689 

559 

554 

584 

573 

353 

335 

305 

308 

1.02 

1.36 

1.35 

.90 

1.60 

.584 

4S0 

452 

274 

403 

760 

^71 

624 

569 

523 

1.37 

1.38 

1.03 

.88 

1.30 

889 

650 

5-40 

501 

680 

1,142 

1,106 

1,029 

1,064 

1,117 

.96 

1.15 

.83 

,80 

1.30 

1,085 

1,272 

854 

947 

],452 

139 

76 

72 

61 

88 

1.20 

1.15 

1.25 

.75 

1.50 

107 

87 

9C 

40 

99 

129 

72 

54 

55 

68 

1.16 

1.18 

.90 

.62 

1.35 

148 

85 

49 

29 

78 

20 

14 

15 

16 

25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.14 

1.00 

1.43 

2 g 

2 C 

17 

10 

36 

75 

69 

72 

71 

95 

1.38 

1.26 

1.26 

1.06 

1.50 

104 

87 

91 

76 

142 

10 

11 

11 

11 

9 

.85 

1.40 

1.15 

1.26 

1.50 

8 

16 

13 

14 

14 

81 

70 

66 

63 

68 

.90 

1.63 

1,23 

1.12 

1.56 

73 

114 

81 

71 

106 

105 

126 

117| 

167 

i6o; 

.75 

1.46 

.76 

.86 

1.28 

79 

183 

88 

142 

192 

229 

220 

224 

214 

224 

1.10 

1.45 

1.12 

1.20 

1.45 

252 

319 

261 

257 

326 

23 

25 

26 

21 

231 

i.aoi 

1.20 

.64 

.90 

.90 

30 

30! 

17 

19i 

21 


2 

2 

4 

4 


.86 

.25 

.80| 

.76 


21 

]' 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2| 

i.o6 

1.00 

.42 

.92 

.95| 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

219, 

239, 

201 

181 

172 

1.3Q 

1.26 

1.00 

1.25 

1.40 

285 

299 

201 

226 

241 

lOO' 

80 

08 

75 

90 

1.05 

.96 

.82 

1.36 

1.35' 

105 

78 

57 

101 

122 

2 

4 

2 



1 .20| 

1.00 

1.-00 



2 

4 

2 




4 

4 




.90 

1.00 




4 

4 



20 

30 

29 

26 

28 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 

1.10 

1.25 

20 

30 

22 

29 

35 

4 

13 

8 

13 

14 

1.20 

1.44 

1.25 

1.50 

1.30 

5 

19 

10 

20 

18 

87 

100 

100 

101 

101 

1.63 

1.40 

1.40 

1.05 

1.60 

142 

140 

140 

106 

162 

106 

57 

54 

58 

60 

1.70 

1,20 

1.90 

1.40 

1.80 

ISO 

68 

103 

81 

108 

52 

29 

30 

28 

28 

1.40 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.45 

73 

38 

48 

46 

41 

44 

30 

SO 

32 

38 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

70 

64 

64 

5S 

08 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1.30 

3.70 

1.40 

1.90 

1.50 

3 

8 

7 

IG 

8 

13 

S 

8 

7 

7 

2. n 

1,25 

2.15 

2,00 

2,25 

27 

10 

17 

14 

16 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1.59 

3.10 

2.00 

1.50 

1,90 

11 

9 

16 

12 

16 

52 

51 

61 

64 

72 

2.10 

1.50 

2.00 

i.ac 

2.20 

109 

76 

102 

U5 

158 

20 

18 

17 

17 

16 

1.80 

3.50 

2.00 

1.02 

2.00 

36 

27 

34 

28 

32 

15 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1.50 

1.20 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

22 

5 

0 

6 

(i 

a 104 

9,570 

8,787 

' 9,561 

9,070 

1.15 

1.38 

1.07 

1.16 

1.43 

12,776 

13,183 

9,404 

11,073 

12,995 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimated by the crop-reportiug board. 
1 Preliminary, 
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Table 273.— Baij^ grains cut green: Acreage^ yield per acre, and producUoUj by 

States, im-mr 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Production 

















1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


i,m 

1,000 

IfiOO 

t,m 

1,000 






1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

'Towsl Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ions 

tons 

He. 

16 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2.20 

1.70 

1.85 

1.85 

1.90 

35 

7 

1 

7 

8 

N.H. 

10 

6 

6 

6 

7 

2.20 

2.00 

2.25 

1.90 

2.00 

22 

12 

14 

11 

14 

Vt. 

16 

19 

19 

19 

19 

2.00 

2.20 

2.25 

2.20 

2.20 

32 

42 

43 

42 

42 

Mass. 

14 

8 

8 

9 

11 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

1.80 

2.00 

28 

16 

17 

16 

22 

R. I. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.60 

1.75 

l.So 

1.90 

2.10 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Conn. 

12 

6 

6 

7 

7 

2.00 

2.05 

2.00 

1.90 

1.90 

24 

12 

12 

13 

13 

N. Y. 

86 

28 

29 

30 

30 

L40 

1.87 

2.00 

1.69 

1.93 

12C 

52 

68 

51 

58 

N. J. 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1.08 

2.10 

1.75 

1.70 

1.82 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Pa. 

18 

10 

9 

12 

8 

1.50 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

1.75 

27 

18 

16 

22 

14 

Oliio. 

40 

25 

18 

19 

19 

1.40 

1.70 

1.30 

1.40 

1.58 

56 

42 

23 

27 

30 

Ind. 

147 

27 

35 

38 

48 

1.20 

1.50 

1.11 

1.00 

1.10 

176 

40 

39 

3S 

63 

Ill. 

62 

20 

26 

39 

35 

1.53 

1.44 

1.09 

1.00 

1.32 

95 

29 

28 

39 

46 

Mich. 

27 

20 

22 

31 

28 

1.25 

1.40 

1.15 

1.45 

1.60 

34 

28 

25 

45 

45 

Wfs 

45 

26 

21 

24 

24 

1.30 

1.61 

1 60 

1.00 

•[.6.1 .IS 

42 

34 

38 

40 

Minn. 

SO 

46 

39 

121 

72 

1.30 

1.65 

1.70 

1.30 

1 7.1 

104 

76 

66 

157 

126 

Iowa_ 

31 

17 

47 

56 

70 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.25! 1.60 50 

27 

06 

70 

112 

Mo. 

45 

49 

C4 

86 | 95 

1.10 

1.40 

2.28 

1.05 

1.20 

50 

69 

82 

90 

114 

N, Dak. 

256 

210 

315 

693 

222 

1,25 

1.40 

1.65 

.90 1.50 

320 

294 

620 

624 

333 

S. Dak. 

80 

46 

55 

456 

46 

1.20 

1.10 

.90 


1.70 

96 

51 

60 

342 

78 

Nebr. 

34 

32 

34 

102 

37 

1.25 

1.70 

1.40 

1.31 

1.68 

42 

54 

48 

134 

68 

Kans>.- . 

30 

42 

84 

67 

90 

1.20 

1.60 

1.50 

1.15 

1.42 

36 

67 

126 

7? 

128 

Del. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1.75 

1.60 

1.90 

1.60 

1.65 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Md. 

8 

5 

6 

5 

5 

1.60 

2.00 

1.57 

1.50 

1.70 

12 

10 

6 

8 

8 


41 

26 

26 

23 

20 

1.00 



1.00 

1.30 

41 

89 

30 

23 

26 


39 

15 

181 

14 

15 

1.40 

1.70 

1.50 

1.65 

1.65 

65 

26 

27 

23 

25 

N. C.! 

80 

79; 

89; 

93 

112 

1.30 

1.06 

•7K 


ns 

104 

84 

67 

77 

106 


35 

20 ; 

21 ' 

25 

30 

1.20 

.55 




42 

11 

10 

22 

22 

Ga.1 

70 

30' 

45 

38 

44 

.61 

.55 

.40 

.82 

.80 

43 

16 

18 

31 

35 

Pla. ' 

6 

1 

1 



.95 

. 95 

.90 



6 

1 

1 



Ky . 

130 

30' 

35 

37 

35 

1.10 

1.53 

1.20 

1.20 

1.45 

143 

46 

42 

44 

61 

Tenn. 

95 

50 

60 

84 

50 

,80; 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

76 

40! 

60 

101 

65 

Ala. 

118 

25 

30 

33 

SO 

,75 

.65; 

.60; 

.78 


88 

16 

18 

26 

23 

MisS-^ . 

10 

10 

12 

9 

13 

1.02 

.80 

.88' 

1.10 


10 

8 

11 

10 

13 

Ark. 

75 

SO 

45 

49 

44 

.80| 

1 .20| 

.681 

.75 

.821 60 

55j 

31 

37 

36 

La. 

6 





1.50' 

1 




9 





Okla. 

53 

33 

38 

40 

35 

1.10 

1.00 

.78 

1.00 

.85 

58 

33 

30 

40 

30 

Tex. 

50 

45 

65 

79 

71 

1,90 

1.10 

.45 

1.20 

.85 

95 

60 

29 

95 

6 Q 

Mont. 

2 (S 

190 

211 

274 

140 

1.37 

1.40 

1.10 

1.00 

1.40 

285 

266 

232 

274 

196 

Idaho. 

149 

109 

98 

102 

100 

1.50 

1.40 

1.90 

1.60 

1.70 

224 

163 

186 

153 

170 

. 

75 

53 

62 

70 

80 

1.70 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

138 

80 

87 

105 

120 

Cnio. 

107 

8 S 

90 

94 

103 

1.20 

1.00 

1 40 

1 50 

1 40 

128 

88 

126 

141 

144 

N. Mex. 

11 

20 

17 

20 

25 

1.20 

1.30 

L20 

1.75 

1 .2, 

13 

26 

20 

35 

30 

Aria . 

18 

23 

20 

2 C 

30 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.70 

1.70 

27 

34 

30 

3d 

51 

Utah. 

11 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1.69 

1.00 

l.SO 

1.50 

1.50 

19 

6 

11 

9 

9 

Nev. 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.28 

.99 

1.50 

1.20 

1.30 

8 

1 

2 

Ij 

1 

Wash. 

490 

420 

357 

371 

360 

1,75 

1.23 

1.80 

1.50 

2.00 

85S 

525 

643 

556 

720 

Oreg.. 

413 

410 

415 

410 

390 

1.50 

.80 

1.70 


1.70 

620 

328 

706 

574 

663 

Calif.. 

930 

892 

694 

616 

546 

1.40 

.90 

1.60 

1.40| 1.40 

1,302 

803 

1 ,110; 

862 

764 

U.8 

4,295 

3,278 

3,309 

4,339 

3,164 

1.37 

1.14 

1.46 

LlSl 1.49 

5,876 

3,734 

4,821 

5,136 4,714 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimated by the crop-reporting board, 
^ Preliminary. 
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Table 274. — Hay, annual legumes: Acreage, yield per acre, arid production, hy 

States, 1923-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Production 

















1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


t,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


i 




1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

ions 

tons 

tons 

Me . 

2 





1.20 





2 





N. H. 

2 





1.30 





3 





Vt. 

1 





1.30 





1 





Mass. 

1 





1.50 





2 





B. I. 

1 





1.40 





1 





Conn. 

1 





1.40 





1 




1. 

N, Y. 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Z 

1,20 

1 1.60 

2.00 

2.12 

2.00 

6 

6 


8 

I 

N.J. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.30 

2.12 

1.60 

2.15 

2.00 

4 

4 

5 3 

4 

A.' 

Pa. 

4 

7 

6 

9 

9 

1.50 

1 1.75 

ISO 

1.65 

2.00 

6 

12 

: 11 

15 

18' 

Ohio. 

50 

46 

44 

60 

90 

1.50 

1 1.55 

1.70 

1.70 

1. 80 

75 

71 

75 

102 

162 

Ind. 

74 

165 

123 

165 

169 

1.45 

I 1.19 

1.39 

1.19 

1. 41 

107 

196 

171 

196 

239 

ni . 

239 

357 

252 

300 

375 

1.70 

i 1.26 

1.30 

1.28 

1.33 

406 

449 

327 

383 

500 

Mich. 

36 

12 

! 13 

10 

10 

1.60 

1.58 

1.02: 

1.45 

1.2') 

54 

19 

21 

14 

12 

Wis. 

35 

17 

15 

14 

12 

1.30 

1 1.64 

1.S0 

1.68 

1.70 

45 

28 

27 

24 

20 

Minn. 

45 



4 

4 

1.10 



1.80 

1.90 

50 



7' 

8 

Iowa. 

12 

20 

20 

24 

35 

1.90 

1 2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 00 

23 

40 

.40 

48 

70 

Mo . 

165 

151 

120 

168 

210 

1.22 

1.80 

l,54i 

1.60 

J.65 

202 

190 

185 

209 

347 

N. Dak . 

25 





1.40 





35 





S. Dak . 

12 





1.00 





12 





Ncbr . 

5 

4 

6 

7 

5 

1.50 

1.30 

i.40 

i. 40 

1.60 

8 

5 

8 

10 

8 

Bans . 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

1.31 

1.35 

1,50 

1.57 

1.67 

10 

11 

9 

n 

10 

Del . 

20 

10 

10 

30 

13 

1.40 

1 1.70 

1.40 

1.70 

2.08 

28 

17 

14 

17 

27 

Md . 

32 

40 

43 

51 

53 

1.50 

1 1,83 

2.00 

2.16 

1.90 

48 

84 

1 86 

no 

101 

Va . 

243 

275 

280 

288 

346 

1.24 

! .86 

.6.5 

1.09 

1.20 

302 

233 

1 182 

313 

414 

W. Va . 

13 

34 

31 

52 

41 

1.54 

1.76 

1,91 

1.90 

1. SO 

20 

00 

69 

99 

74 

N. C. 

38G 

343 

318 

390 

494 

1.02 

.82 

1 .64 

.83 

,88 

I 394 

280 

202 

; 325 

1 436 

S. C.i 

339 

25S: 

148 

164 

334 

.71 

.51 

1 .22 

.74 

.80 

242 

131 

33 

121 

267 

Ga . 1 

562 

6191 

378 

370 

624 

.64 

.47 

, .32 

, .65 

.05 

359 

292 

121 

: 239 

408 

Fla . 

59 

61: 

511 

52 

62 

.90 

.80 

1 .65 

1 .67 

,09 

53 

49 

33 

1 35 

43 

Ky. 

96 

99 

80 

113 

138 

1.45 

1.61 

1.45 

1.71 

1.60 

139 

159 

no 

193 

221 

Tenn. ' 

311 

277 

233' 

316 

328 

1.19 

1.17 

1.04 

1.23 

1.28 

i 371 

325) 

243 

388 

419 

Ala. ! 

404 

390 

335| 

291 

380 

.66 

.51 

.57 

,79 

.74 

1 266 

199 

191 

230 

283 

Miss. 1 

202 

113 

1361 

131 

199 

1.10 

.92 

.97 

1.0S 

1.21 

222 

104 

132 

1 142 

240 

Ark. 

137 

115 

127 

lie 

147 

1.08 

.85 

.74 

LOG 

.99 

148 

98' 

94 

116 

140 

La. 

in 

149 

144 

113 

167 

1,14 

,71 

.90 

1.04 

1.23 

127 

106' 

129 

118 

206 

Okla. 

33 

28 

33 

31 

55 

1.30 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

LOO 

43 

28 

28 

31 

55 

Texas. 

50 

100 

95 

108 

138 

.84 

.65 

.47 

.94 

,90 

47 

6.5 

45 

101 

124 

Mont. 

5' 





1,35 





7 





Colo. 

14 





1.40 





20 





N. Mgx_ : 

3 





1.50 





4 










i 


WttjM 

>■■111 

■■■■ 


16 





.. 

49 





p|}l 

Wm 

SB 

iMW 


98 





raiiiiiiiiii 






J.50 





30 





















XJ. s. 

3,828 

3,710 

3,053 

3,370 

4,449 

■ 

.88 

.85 

1.09 

1.09 


3,207 

2,593 

3,069 

_^1 

4,868 


Bureau of Agricultui’al l^conomics. Estimated by the crop-reporting board. 
1 Preliminaxy. 
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Table 275. —Eayj millet^ Sudan grass^ and other: AcreagCj yield per acre^ and 
production^ by States^ 1928-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Production 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


1,000 

um 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 






im 

1 , 000 . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


a^res 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Totis 

To-iis 

Tons 

ions 

ions 

tons 

tons 

tom 

Me. 

435 

647 

645 

546 

534 

1.03 

0.88 

0.95 

0.88 

0.92 

448 

481 

518 

480 

491 

N. H. 

179 

252 

251 

250 

245 

.94 

.85 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

168 

214 

238 

225 

245 

Vt . 

2a) 

209 

^3 

204 

204 

1.06 

i. 21 

1.25 

1.12 

1.05 

233 

253 

254 

22S 

214 


187 

263 

261 

262 

254 

1.06 

1.00 

1.05 

LOO 

1.20 

198 

263 

274 

262 

806 

r - ■ -r- 

H I. 

16 

27 

26 

25 

25 

l.GO 

1.06 

1.02 

LOG 

1.00 

16 

29 

27 

25 

25 

Conn. 

166 

236 

234 

234 

231 

1. iO 

1.05 

1.05 

.96 

1.20 

183 

248 

246 

225 

277 

N. Y. 

615 

759 

744 

729 

797 

.S3 

.91 

LOO 

.96 

.85 

510 

691 

744 

700 

677 

N. J. 

31 

26 

25 

24 

25 

.90 

1.61 

1.20 

L4C 

1.25 

28 

42 

30 

34 

31 

Pa. 

72 

126 

130 

118 

132 

1.14 

1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

82 

145 

143 

136 

105 


30 

44 

43 

45 

47 

1.6'J 

1.26 

1.15 

1.1C 

1.3C 

48 

52 

4S 

5C 

61 

Ind. 

70 

76 

53 

56 

49 

1.25 

1.00 

.97 

1.20 

1.16 

SS 

76 

51 

67 

67 

Di. 

344 

4S1 

457 

457 

54S 

1.20 

1.10 

.SG 

.77 

.95 

413 

529 

366 

352 

521 

Mich _ 

87 

60 

54 

70 

68 

1.4C 

1.5(] 

. 75 

1.66 

1.3C 

122 

9C 

40 

116 

88 

Wis. 

87 

76 

76 

78 

86 

1.40 

1.63 

l.iO 

1. 50 

1.37 

122 

124 

84 

117 

118 

IWian _ 

128 

234 

129 

150 

159 

1.35 

1.59 

1. IS 

1.50 

1.40 

173 

372 

152 

235 

223 

lo'wa_ 

65 

74 

75 

100 

14C 

1. 75 

1.65 

2.1C 

2.20 

2.50 

114 

122 

158 

220 

350 

Mo. 

m 

227 

15S 

175 

184 

1.6t 

1.76 

1.25 

1.20 

1.40 

277 

386 

199 

210 

268 

N. Dak-—-. 

263 

321 

273 

218 

305 

1.56 

1.60 

1.35 

.96 

1.65 

410 

514 

369 

209 

603 

S. Dak. 

90 

76 

71 

67 

127 

1. 62 

1.31 

1.2C 

L2C 

1 60 

146 

100 

85 

80 

203 

Nebr. 

178 

156 

151 

158 

ISO 

2.30 

1.98 

1.91 

LSI 

2.12 

409 

309 

288 

23S 

382 

Kans_ 

426 

225 

325 

185 

22g 

2.10 

2.00 

1.89 

1.37 

2.20 

894 

451 

613 

254 

602 

Del. 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.50 

1.50 

1.30 

1.50 

1.65 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Md. 

19 

7 

4 

5 

4 

.90 

1.10 

1.08 

1.10 

1.40 

17 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Va. 

103 

112 

112: 123 

92 

1.11 

1.40 

.65 

.90 

1.22 

114 

157 

73 

111 

112 

iy. Ya. 

100 

134 

161 

IIS 

155 

1.08 

1.22 

1.05 

1.05 

1.25 

108 

163 

169 

155 

194 

N. C. 

147 

94| 

109 

120 

122 

1.50 

1.10 

.70 

LOO 

1.00 

220 

103 

76 

i 120 

122 

s. c. 

55 

47 

3S 

57 

68 

1.00 

.74 

.26 

.80 

.85 

55 

35 

10 

! 46 

58 

Ga. 

129 

100 


102 

122 

.69 

.69 

.34 

1.14 

,88 

89 

69 


lie 

107 

Pla. 

67 

25 

25 

30 

S3 

.90 

.72 

.76 

.75 

.65 

60 

18 

19 

22 

21 

Ky . 

243 

317 

323 

484 

532 

1.35 

1.31 

.92 

1.11 

1.20 

328 

' 414 

298 

537 

638 

Tean. 

323 

425 

340 

478 

358 

LOO 

1.01 

.87 

1.20 

1.10 

323 

429 

296 

674 

394 

AJa. 

191 

164 

150 

169 

160 

1.04 

.84 

,85 

1.21 

.98 

199 

138 

; 128 

193 

167 


14S 

117 

123 

137 

146 

1.31 

.96 

LOO 

1.20 

1.24 

1S7 

112 

I 123 

164 

181 

Ark.. 

154 

188 

17^ 

172 

: 215 

1.20 

1.10 

1 .67 

1.22 

1.10 

185 

207 

115 

210 

236 

Ea. 

41 

60 

60 

66 

; 6^ 

1.49 

.72 

,92 

1.40 

1.10 

61 

43 

55 

92 

76 

Gkla. 

46S 

200 

180 

216 

205 

1.67 

1,53 

1.^ 

1.36 

1.40 

782 

306 

221 

292 

287 

Tex _ 

554 

623 

673 

543 

514 

1.58 

1.16 

.95 

I 1.39 

1.29 

: 877 

i 722 

547 

754 

666 

Mont. 

94 

110: 

105 

94 

113 

1.56 

1.34 

1.00 

1.20 

1.45 

1 147 

147 

106 

113 

! 164 

Maho . 

21 

34 

30 

34 

34 

1.45 

1.30 

1.70 

1.20 

1.70 

30 

44 

61 

41 

58 

Wyo. 

39 

75 

8G 

80 

84 

1.59 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

62 

105 

88 

96 

106 

Colo. 

110 

126 

lOS 

no 

121 

2.14 

1.87 

1.8^ 

1.30 

1.50 

235 

236 

205 

143 

182 

N. Mes.. 

34 

27 

27 

SO 

43 

1.00 

1.40 

L40 

1.50 

1.49 

34 

38 

38 

45 

64 

Ariz. 

9 

10 

12 

22 

22 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.40 

1.50 

10 

11 

13 

31 

33 

Utaii. 

14 

33 

35 

32 

32 

1.17 

1.25 

1.65 

1.40 

LoO 

In 

41 

58 

45 

48 

Nev. 

30 

40 

41 

40 

40 

1,33 

LOG 

1.70 

1.20 

1.10 

‘ 40 

40 

70 

48 

44 

Wash, . 

51 

59 

57 

60 

63 

2. CO 

1.10 

1.60 

1.67 

2.00 

102 

05 

91 

100 

126 

Oreg . 

79 

102 

93 


98 

l.flO 

1.20 

1.50 

1.40 

1.70 

126 

122 

HO 

130 

167 

Calif- . 

53 

S6 

SO 

70 

70j 

1.30 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10 

2.00 

69 

181 

170 

147 

140 

D. S. 

7,13S 

7, 812 

7,400 

7, G58 

S,085| 

1.34 

1.21 

1.10 

1.15 

1.25 

9,566 

9,449 

8,133 

8 , 787 

10,084 


Bureau of Agrieulcural Economics. Estimated by the crop-reporting board. 

1 Prelimmary. 

Table 276. — Eay^ all: United States, stocks on farms, May 1, 1910-1927 


Year 

Production 
of ail hay 
preceding 
year 

Stocks on farms 
May 1 

Price 
per ton 
May 1 

Year 

Production 
of all hay 
preceding 
year 

Stocks on farm.s 
May 1 

Price 

Per 

cent 

Stocks 

Per 

cent 

Stocks 

I)er ton 
May 1 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1012. 

3913. 

1914 . 

1915 . 

29IG. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1,000 
short ions 
92, 767 
82,529 
67, 071 
90, 734 
79,179 
88, 686 
' 107,263 

no, 992 
98, 439 

11. C 

12.4 
8.5 

14.9 
12.2 

12. * 2 

13.5 
11.4 
11.7 

1,000 
short tons 
10,745 
10,222 
5,732 
13,523 
9, f>31 
i 10,797 

14,452 
12,659 
11,476 

Dollars 
11.08 
11.69 
16.31 
10.42 
IL 63 
11.03 
11.27 
13.94 
17.97 j 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 _ 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1,000 
short tons 
91,139 
! 105,398 

107,245 
97,849 
111,879 
106,611 
112,481 
98,441 
96,065 

9.4 

10.2 

17.9 
11.2 
12.0 
12.0 

13.9 
11.7 
11,3 

1,000 
short tons 

8, 5.59 
10,707 
19,160 
10,969 
13,379 
12, 835 
• 15,645 
n,4Sl 
10,819 

Dollars 

22.31 
24. 22 
13.08 
32.98 
12.69 
13. 69 

12.32 
12.95 
13.23 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production and stocks are estimates by crop-reporting board: 
prices are based upon returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 277.— Hay: Receipts at IB marketsj 1909-1926 


Year 

beginning 

July 

Balti- 

moro 

Bos¬ 

ton 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City 

Mil¬ 

wau¬ 

kee 

Min¬ 

neap¬ 

olis 

New 

York 

Peo¬ 

ria 

Phila¬ 

del¬ 

phia 

Pitts¬ 

burgh 

St. 

Louis 

Sfin 

Fran¬ 

cisco 

Total 

Average: 
1909-13,_ 
1914-20._ 
1021-25.- 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 _ 

1918 .. 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1923. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

3925. 

1926 3. 

&koH 
tom 
C3,399 
^14,827 
17,075 

Short 
ions 
M4,674 
95,900 
45,664 

Short 

tons 

305,601 

264,783 

1.54,127 

Short 

i07lS 

297,787 
420,495 
287,220 

Short 
tons 
39,610 
24,816 
15,179 

Short 
tons 
46,350 
31,442 
27,592 

ShoH 
tons 
318,776 
224,989 
83,557 

Short 
tons 
•10,496 
.36,490 
27,100 

Shore 
ions 
83,589 
61,151 
41,853 

Short 
tons 
111,863 
SI, 737 

Short 
ions 
241,320 
229,995 
133,347 

Short 
tons 
l,>k 134 
101,394 
67,445 

Short 

tons 

1,847,597 
1,624, OIS 
950,492 

58, S77 
68, 273 
63,235 
59,785 
61,823 
155,623 
50,042 
50,794 
63,799 
42,249 
32,059 
19,223 
14,158 
16.081 
25,664 
13,635; 
15,839 
12,628 

142,930 
162,420 
163,220 
139,370 
115,430 
116,020 
126,400 
123,580 
95,170 
70,660 
57,270 
82,200 
51,080 
49,190 
42,910 
46, 710 
38,430 
30,680 

256,260 
272,104 
3.52,324 
270,137 
371,12Q 
320,071 
280,224 
239,082 
351,972 

287.217 

225.217 
149,718 
142,7,53 
150, ^J2 
146,496 
155,158 
175,885 
129,97lj 

232,368 
308,910 
318,948 
343,392 
285,2S8 
398,604 
398,172 
359,316 
449,964 
386,460 
617,052 
363,900 
22,5,516 
261,0&4 
290,676 
316,932 
341,892 
277,020 

29,15I 
39,931 
43,034 
47,758 
37,574 
45,698 
34,248 
19,748 
21,061 
15,77S 
18,2331 
18,943 
17,901 
17,381 
17,183 
8,906 
14,524 
8,040 

26,310 
66,300 
63,570 
37,290 
38,280 
45,513 
45,306 
35,652 
39,126 
29,709 
22,607 
23,118 
23,718 
25,956 
30,432 
28,093 
29^761 
38,258 

334,760 
338,860 
292,411 
309,322 
318,528 
329,686 
296,200 
214,064 
200,197 
217,300 
170,742 
L16,734i 
102,381 
98,S41 
85,6441 
64,332 
66,587 
62,285 

44,118 
37,048 
39,361 

39.800 
42,151 
3S, 305 
38,792 
47,594 

40.800 

3.5.400 

33.400 

21.140 
10,970' 
33,060 
28,900 
28,200 
34,370 

30.140 

83,233 
81,529 
95,715 
81,853 
75,614 
78,583 
88,780 
79,006 
60,290 
31,4vS7 
49,86-8 
40,030 
51,2()2 
42,246 
49,734 
32,824 
33,199 
29,539 

118,497 
116,525 
114,951 
107,485 
101,858 
83,923 
106,910 
94,002 
72,963 
73,746 
61,551 
79,062 
76,162 
61,769 
69,267 
44.463 
(?) 

200.456 
2.53, 932 
259,6^42 
229,713 
262,855 
299,550 
223,815 
209,902 
23S, P44 
202,812 
2.56,112 
179,633- 
119,991 
138,961 
138,540 
142,184 
127,060 
85,844 

168,220 
184,594 
147,483 
141,224 
129,1471 
161,7391 
145,373 
108,455 
86,228 
80,233 
80,77.5 
67,953 
59,185 
60,017 
113,235 
50,159 
54,629 
^ 23,165 

1 

1,69.5,189 
1,930,459 
1,959,494 
1,813,177 
1,839,668 
1,073, 315 
1,834,262 
1,581,175 
1,689, 720 
1,473, 111 
1,624,886 
1,191, {>60 
8975,077 
954,928 
1,038,681 
931,596 
2 932,176 
8 717,570 


Bni-eau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled as follows: Baltimore—Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
annual reports; Chicago—Board of Trade annual reports; Kansas City—Board of Trade annual reports; 
Minneapolis—Chamber of Commerce annuaJl reports; New York—New York Produce Exchange, 1909-* 
1924; St. Louis—Daily Market Keporter; other data from Hay Trade Journal, weekly. 

1 Reports discontinued June, 1925. 

® Not including Pittsburgh. 

S' Beginning January, 1927, figures are subject to revision. 

4 Total for 6 months. Not reported July-December, 1926. 
s Not including Pittsburgh, nor July-December, 1926, for San Francisco, 


Table 278.— Hay^ tame; Estimated price per ton, received by producers, December I, 
averages 1909-1913, 1914-1920, 1921-1925; annual 1924-1927 


1 

State 

Av. 

1909-' 

1913 

Av. 

1914-' 

1020 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1024 

1925 

1928 

1927 

State 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

Av. 

1921- 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Me. 

N. H. 

vt. 

Hass. 

R. I. 

Conn. 

N. Y. 

N. J. 

Pa. 

Ohio. 

Ind. 

Ill. 

Midi. 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa_^ . 

Mo. 

N. Dak. 

B, Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W. 

DoHs. 
13.90 
16.62 
13.92 
20.72 

21.14 
20.88 

I. 5.20 

19.14 
16.02 
13. 62 
12.94 
13.12 
13.56 
12.70 

8.00 

9.66 

II . 02 
6.18 

6.66 
8.34 
8.76 

16.60 

16.36 

1,5.80 

15.6^4 

Doh. 
15,53 
18.39 
16.23 
12.3.34 
|24.8t 
23.10 
17. 40 
22 .96 

18.91 
17.0.3 
10 .49 
17.07 
17.04 

15.77 
10.20 

13.78 
14.9*1 

9.57 
8.43 
10.74 
11.80 
20.84 
20.17 

19.91 
20.16 

2 > 0 ls. 
14.32 
20.70 
17.06 
24.60 
25,56 
25.10 
15,48! 
20,40 
17.16 
13. 40 
13. 56 
14,04 

13. 24 

14. 20 
,10.62 
11.34 
11.62 

7.36 
8.38 
10.02 
10.24 
18,90 
18. .52 
18.50 
18.36 

DoU. 
13.00 
18.50i 
16.101 
24.00 
24.00 
25.00 
14. 50 
19,00 
16.00 
12.80 

12.50 

13.50 
12.10 
13.30 
,n. 50 

11.40 
13.00; 

7.60 
: 8.90 
■ 9.60 
11.20 
17.00 

16.40 
17.80 
17.60 

Dols.i 
12.00 
18. 50 

13.20 
23.00 

23. .50 

24. ,50 

14. 60 
20.00 
17.00! 

15. 20 
15.50' 

I. 5.90 

16.50 
14.00 

II . 00 

1.3.50 
12.80 

7.20 

n.oo 
12.10 
12.10 
20,00 
,19.00 
21.00 
20.00 

Doh. 

13.29 
19.00 
14.60 
23.00 
2.5.00 
25.70 
15.00 

20.30 

18.50 
14.00 
14.00! 
la 00 
13.80 
15.09 
14,20 

15.50 

13.50 
11.00 
13.00 
14,00 
13.00 
laso 
20.00 

19.50 
19.40 

Dots. 

ia70 

11.70 
21.00 
22.00 

21.70 
11.30 

17.50 
13.60 
9.20) 

10.40 

13.40 
11.00 

12.50 
9.00 

12.50 
9.90 
7.80 

7.60 

aso 

8.60 

16.50 

15.40 
16.00 
15.00 

N. 0_ 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn,. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla*. 

Tex„.- . 

Mont . 

Idaho.. . 

, Wyo . 

Colo . 

N, Mex _ 

Ariz- .. 

Utah . 

Nev . 

Wash __ 

Oreg .. 

Calif . 

tJ. S. 

Dots. 

15.84 
17.01 
16.82 
17.36 
14.50 
14.98 
13.66 
\% 14 
12.06 
11. SS 
8.3f) 

11.60 
10. OS 
,7.84 
9.40 
9.76 
n.24 
12.16 
8.82 
m 10 

12.54 

10.14 

11.84 

. 

Doh. 

10.86 

21.71 

19.97 

18.27 

18.93 
19.53 
16.79 
15.07 
16.30 
15.40 
11.86 

14.93 
14.3^1 
13. CO 
13.33 
12.66 
15.47 
18.67 
13.96 
13.83 
17. .50 
14.39 
15.49 

Doh. 

20.20 

19.60 
18.34 
20.20 
16.74 
18. 48 
18.02 
16,94 
15.30 
!15.82 

32.86 

14.60 
9. 32 
9.26 
8 . S6 

10.48 

15,72 

15.86 
8.88 

11.00 

13.84 

11.86 
15.14 

Doh, 

21.00 

22.00 

19.00 

20.00 

18.00 

20,00 

19.00! 

17.50 

10.40 
17.80 

13.30 
10 . SO 
10.00 
12.20 
9. SO 

lu.oo 

15.40 

16.30 
12.00 
111 20 

15.50 

13.30 
91.70 

Doh. 

22.00 

120.00 

1 *21.00 

|23.00 

18.70 
22.00 
20.00 

17.70 
18.00 
19.00 
16.00 
18.80 
10.09 
8,60 
8.90 
12.00 
15.00 
17.00 
■9,00 

9.00 

15.00 

11.001 

14.00 

Dols. 

20.00 

20.00 

18.00 

22.00 

16.70 
16.60 
18.00 
16.00 
10.00 

14.50 
12.00 
12.00 
10.60 
9.00 

8.50 
8.60 
12.00 
13.00 
8.00 

10.50 

13.70 

n.oo 

12.30 

Doh, 

18.00 

18.00 

16.30 

18.20 

14.60 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.00 

13.80 
10.70 

11.80 
8.40 
8.70 
9.00 

9.20 

13.40 

14.40 

9.20 
10. GO 
12.90 
11.20 
12.50 

12.25 

15,43 

13.30 

13.77 

13.94 

14.09; 

1 

11.36 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. As reported by crop ropwters. 
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Table 279.— Hay, all (loose): Estimated price per ton, received hy producers, 
Jj nited States, 1909-1927 


Year beginning 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

W eight- 

July 

15 

i 15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

I 15 

15 

ed av. 

AT-erage: 

Dolls. 

'Dolls) 

DoVs. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1909-1913. 

11.60 

11.35 

11.39 

11.49 

11.89 

11.99 

11.^ 

12.02 

12.06 

12.16 

12. 28 

12.16 

11.83 

1914-1920. 

14.95 

i 14.47) 

14. 52 

14.63 

14.69 

14.99 

15.32 

15.51 

15.63 

15.99 

16. 35 

16.071 

16.26 

1921-1925. 

12.27 

j 11.94 

11.91 

11.93 

12.25 

12.47 

12.5S 

12.62 

12.64 

12.83 

1 12.92 

12.63 

12.39 

1909. 

10.12 

9.70! 

9. S5 

10.10! 

10.42 

10.481 

10 . 90 ! 

11.48 

11.57 

11.30 

10.96 

10.80 

10.58 

1910. 

10. 75 

10.98 

11.16 

11.16 

11.67 

11.92 

11.74 

11-68 

11.46 

11.52 

12.04 

12. 78 

11^54 

1911... 

13.51 

13. 73 

13.58 

13-57 

13.95 

14. 02; 

14.07! 

14.52 

15.16’ 

15.98 

16.26 

15.27 

14.36 

1912. 

13. IS 

11.62! 

11.12 

ll.Ool 

11.44 

11. 45; 

10.9S| 

10.74 

10.62| 

10.42 

10.48 

10.51 

11.17 

1913. 

10-45 

10. 74 

11. 24 

11.48 

11.97 

12.06 

11. C8 

11.68 

11.60 

11.58 

11.64 

11.46 

11.49 

1914.. 

11.02 

10.93 

11.03 

10.87 

10.95 

10.80 

10.65 

10.86 

10.94 

11,00 

11.10 

11.00 

10.92 

1915. 

10.52 

10. 07 

9.S9 

9.90 

9 92 

9.97 

10.31 

10.66’ 

10.80 

11.06 

11.37 

11.28 

10.34 

1916. 

10.50i 

9. SO 

9.68 

9.82 

10.31 

10.74 

11.10 

11.44 

12.04 

13.24 

14. 31 

14.32 

11.21 

1917. 

13.43| 

13. OS 

13.54i 

14.50 

15.85 

17.32 

18.4S 

19.01 

18.91 

IS. 32 

17. 55| 

16.60 

16.60 

191S. 

16.00! 

16. 67 

17.94 

18.86 

19.31 

19.64 

19.86 

19.80 

20.17 

21.42 

22. SO 

22.52 

19.88 

1919. 

20.94 

20. 34 

20.16 

19.58 

19.40 

20.00 

21.16 

22.04 

22.62 

23. 58 

24. 54 

24. 24 

21.34 

1920. 

22.26 

20. 38 

19.41 

18.20 

17.08 

16.43 

15.70 

14.76 

13.04 

13.34 

12.80 

12. 56 

16.51 

1921. 

12.17 

11.72 

11.63 

11.24 

11.19 

11.29 

11.34 

11. 58 

12. 05 

12. G4 

12.82 

12.28 

11.83 

1922. 

11.44 

10.78 

10.6S 

10.87 

11.38 

11.82 

11. 98, 

12.04 

12.18 

12. 54 

12. 82 

12.32 

11.68 

1923. 

11.78 

11-9S 

12. 25 

12.4-4 

12.75 

13.15i 

13. 5&I 

13.60 

13. 63 

13.73 

is! 65 

13.75 

12.93 

1924. 

13.49 

12-95 

12.6S 

12.64 

12 SS 

12 69i 

12 70 

12.83 

12. 39 

12.48 

12.17 

11,82 

12 76 

1925. 

12.48 

12. 25 

12.42 

12.47 

13.07 

13 ] 40j 

18 31 

[ I 3 I 03 

12 ! 97 

12 ! 78 

is! 12 

12 ! 98 

12 ! 77 

1926. 

12.96 

13.04 

12. SS 

13.08 

13.22 

I 3 . 47 I 

13.38 

13.64 

13.48 

13. 26 

13.20 

13.10 

13.23 

1927. 

11.71 

9.97 

10. 51 

10.63 

10.54 




1 




1 







1 10.55 

1 11 

i 

1 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. Mean of prices 
reported on 1st of montli and 1st of succeeding month, July, 1909-December, 1923 

Table 280.— Hoy, alfalfa: Esiwiated price per ion received hy producers, United 

States, 1914-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

1 

Sept. 

15 

Oct- ' 
15 

Not. 

15 

Dec. 
15 1 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

Ma3’ 

15 

June 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 


DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls) 

Dolls: 

Dolls.] 

Dolls. 

Dolts. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs, 

1914. 

8.65 

S, 3S 

S. 72 

8.96 

9.20 

9.05 

9.481 

9.321 

9 79 

9 81 

9 58 

’ 8.50 

912 

1915. 

8 . 2 s 

a 28 

8.22 

a 14 

8.72 

9.52 

9.89| 

10 . 35 I 

10.74 

1 10.73 

10.56 

10.49 

9.39 

1918. 

9.87 

9.80 

10.06 

10.25 

11.37 

12.31 

12.79 

13.63 

14.68 

I 17.68 

17.93 

16.77 

12.76 

1917. 

14-13 

15. 28, 

16.33 

17.59 

19.19 

20.39 

21.27 

21.38 

20.82 

1 18.97 

17.84 

16. 74 

18.42 

1918. 

16.58 

IS. 22 

19.72 

20.23 

20.42 

20.74 

20.42 

20.91 

21.40 

' 22.28 

23.32 

20.89 

20.35 

1919. 

20.15 

20.72 

20.89 

I 20.56 

1 21.63 

22.95 

24.33 

24.41 

24. 68 

! 24.67 

25. 68 

24.20 

22.70 

1920. 

21. 70 

20. 43 

19.12 

IS. 03 

1 17.10 

16.59 

14.98 

13.55 

12.88 

1 11.35 

TO fiC 

1 JQ 

15 96 

1921. 

9,85 

9. 66 

9.86 

1 9.82 

1 9 67 

10 ! 46 

10 ! 55 

11 ! 04 

11 ! SO 

12 ! 39 

lU- CO 

12 . 2 S 

i 10 ! 98 

10 ! 58 

1922. 

10.61 

10. 54 

11.15 

11.87 

1 12. 70 

13.31 

14.06 

14.02 

14.33| 

14.09 

14 40 

! 13.63 

12.82 

1923. 

12.45 

12. 01 

12. 78 

13.37 

13. 59 

14.39 

13.99 

I 14.08 

13.9Si 

14.00| 

14.12i 

1 13.70 

13.54 

1924__ 

13.19 

! 13. S4 

13. 59 

1 12.85 

13.91 

13. 40 

14.50 


11 111 

HQ 

1*1 QAi 

1 1 0 QQ 

i IQ Ql 

1925. 

13.02 

1 13.00 

12.91 

is! 41 

! 13 ! 74 

14 ! 14 

13 ! 90 

! 1 "i. # 0 

14.24 

13.50! 

Iv- Uo 

13. 53 

C‘>| 

13. 17j 

! J 00 

13.33 

' lo. Oi 

13.52 

1926. 

12.94 

13.15 

13.13 

13.29 

13.79 

13.57 

13. S3 

14.21 

14.381 

13. S5 

13. 59 

13.03 

13.67 

1927. 

11.73 

11.47 

11.34 

11.52 

11.75 

1 12.02 



1 











i 1 j 


^. 1 .1 

^.1.i 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 


Table 281.— Hay, clover: Estimated price per ton received hy producei's. United 

States, 1914-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug, 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov, 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

2919. 1 

1920 .! 

1921 .i 

1922 . i 

1923 .. 

1924.... 

3925. 

1926 . 

1927 ... 

Dolls. 
11.85 
11.65 
10.84 
12.95 
15.73 
22.02 
24.62 
13.89 
12.82 
13.52 
15.45 
13-03 
14.40 
13.11 

Dolls, 

12.09 

10.87 

9.93 

12.76 

17.18 

1 21.58 
22.82 
14.17 
12.66 
13.51 
14-00 
13. 67 
14.25 
12.16 

Dolls. 
12.44 
10.82 
10.01 
13.79 
19.27 

21.74 
22.67 
14.37 
12.54 
14.12 

13.75 
14.06 
14,60 
11.78 

Dolls. 
12.47 
10.60 
10,08 
15.01 
20.60 
21.17 
21.29 
! 13.99 
: 12.51 
14.73 
13.65 
14.09 
14.71 
11.91 

DoUs. 
12.70 
10.69 
10.46 
17.14 
21.13 
21.61 
20.60 
13.83 
12.67 
14.94 
13.64 
; 14.74 
14,76 
11.86 

DoUs. 

12.76 

10.95 

10.86 

18.67 

21.26 

22.60 

1 19.96 
! 14.17 

1 13.03 
15.82 
13.45 
15.28 
15.24 
11.91 

Dolts. 

13.07 

11.24 

11.38 
19.82 
21.69 

23.78 
19.17 
13.90 

13.39 
15.51 

13.25 

14.79 
15.71 

Dolls. 
13. 36 
11. 41 
11.65 
21.11 
21.11 
24. 94 
17. 39 
14.10 
13. 35 
25.93 
13.30 
14.82 
16.16 

Dolls. 
13.41 
11.70 
11.90 
21.37 
21.25 
26.13 
16.44 
14.06 
13. 24 
16.31 
12.52 
14.79 
15.64 

Dolls. 
13.65 

11.87 
13.08 
19.68 
23, 36 
26.93 
15. 47 

14. 51 
13. 47 
16.08 
12.41 

14.88 

15. 51 

Dolls. 
13. 79 
12.52 
13.94 
18. 30 
25. 33 
28.31 
14.90 
14.90 
13. 58 
15. 92 
12.67 
16.13 
15. 21 

DoUs. 

12.78 

12.46 

14.22 

16.54 

25.48 

27.80 

14.52 

14.33 

13.70 

15.95 

12.26 

15.07 

14.65 

DoUs. 
12.83 
11.29 
11.33 
17.21 
20.93 
23.69 
19.48 
14.15 
13.03 
16.14 
13.43 
14.52 
16.06 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 




































STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 941 


Table 282. — Hmj, timothy: Estimated price per ton^ received hy producers^ United 

Slates j 1914-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Bee. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

^ Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1914. 

13. 06 

13.09 

13.54 

13. 66 

13.69 

13. 69 

14.07 

14. 28 

14.28 

14. 53 

14.74 

14.33 

13.87 

1915. 

13. 43 

12. 39 

32. 32 

12.14 

12.24' 

12.73 

13.11 

13. 39 

13.61 

14 00 

14. 50 

14.71 

13.09 

1916-. 

12. 97 

11.74 

31.57 

11. 54 

12.03 

32.29 


12. 91 

13. 20 

14. 26 

15. 31 

15.76 

12.83 

1917--. 

14. 6S 

14.11 

14. 89 

16.23 

18.33| 

20.31 

21.37j 

22. 2.5 

22. 53 

21,47 

20.40 

18.65 

18.67 

1918-.' 

17. 01 

18. 9S 

20.85 

22. 60 

22.93' 

22.94 

23.4S 

22. 69 

22 68 

24. 74 

27.27 

27. 50 

22.66 

1919-. 

24. 22 

23. 89 

23. eo 

23.04 

22.90 

23.71 

24. 69 

25.49 

26 75 

27.99 

29. 92 

30.05 

26.13 

1920-. 

26. 59 

24. 35 

24.15j 

22. 741 

22.09 

21.22 

19.88 

IS. 30 

17. 04{ 

16. 09 

15.44 

15.16 

20.64 

1021-. 

14. 51 

15.01 

14. SSI 

14.39l 

14.22' 

14.31 

14. 51 

11.77 

15.08' 

15. 52 

18.10 

15.75 

14.82 

3922-. 

14. 33 

13. 61 

13.44 

13. 70 

13. 9.3 

13.91 

14.41 

14.46 

11.59 

14.64 

14. 96 

14. 95 

14.18 

1923. 

14. 86i 

14. 08 

15.13i 

16. 22 

16 78 

16.95 

10. 96 

17.25 

17- 53! 

17.53 

17.48| 

17.52 

16.63 

1924. 

16. 74! 

15. 241 

14. 47 

14. 54 

14. OO’ 

14.37 

14.29 

14.24 

13.31 

13.39 

13.38 

13.05 

14.30 

1925 . 

13. 89 

14.06 

14. 98 

15.11 

15. 38 

15.87 

15.82 

15.79 

15. 59 

15. 81 

16.31 

10.64 

15.40 

1926 . 

1927 - - __l 

16. 01 
13.29 

15. 52] 
12.03 

15. 32 
11.70 

15.49 
11.58 

15.62 
11.07 

15.81 
11.311 

14. 5S 

15.82 

15. 39 

15.05 

15.14 

14.97 

15.42 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 


Table 283. — Hay^ prairie: Estimated price per ton, received hy producers, United 

States, 1914-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Boc. 

15 

Jan, 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1914. 

7,49 

7.29 

7.33 

7.59 

7.49 

7.37 

7.65 

7.86 

8.03 

8.58 

8.2<9 

7.72 

7.69 

1915. 

7,37 

6.83 

6.64 

6.44 

6.75 

6.95 

7.38 

7.34 

7.39 

7.56 

7.71 

7. 97 

7.13 

1916. 

7.25 

6.96 

7.21 

7.26 

7.8,5 

8.14 

8,58 

8.60 

9. 32 

10.94 

32.02 

11.84 

8.61 

1917. 

10.11 

10.82 

11.40 

32.29 

13.32 

14.91 

15.39 

35 74 

15. 47 

14.47 

12. 75 

12.78 

13.31 

1918. 

12. 51 

13 26 

14.35 

15.06 

15.47 

16.30 

10.33 

10.35 

17. 38 

IR. 85 

20. 22 

IS. 71 

16.03 

1919. 

16.10 

16,10 

15, 90 

! 15.88 

10.91 

17.19 

17 54 

17.36 

16. 52 

16. 66 

18.06 

17.59 

16. 78 

1020. 

16.3S! 

13.74 

12,93 

11.83 

11.47 

10.80 

10.20 

9.40 

8. 70 

8.43 

8.05 

8.02 

10.94 

1921. 

7.67| 

7.50 

7.52 

6.78 

7 49 

7.47 

7.39 

7.67 

7.94 

8.02 

8.24 

8.40 

7.62 

1922. 

7,68 

7.70 

7.54 

7.74 

8.13 

8.98 

9. 44 

9.52 

1 9.61 

9. 74 

1 10.64 

10.07 

8.79 

1923. 

9.17 

8.97 

8.58 

9.19 

9.07 

9.26 

8.84 

8.87! 

8. Of) 

8. 78 

8.74 

8.54 

8.92 

1924. 

8.35 

8.60 

8.49 

8.25 

8.25 

8.02 

9.14 

9. OS 

9. 05 

9.11 

9. 27 

8. 55 

8.70 

1925. 

8.93 

8.55 

9.24 

9.41 

9.39 

9.78 

9.73; 

9.53 

9. 48 

9. OS 

9. 54 

9.59 

9.36 

1926. 

1997 

9.63 
9.15 

10 55 
8.65 

10. 52 
7.98 

10,78 
7.67 

10.76 
7.47 

10.98 
7 .65 

11.28 

11.76 

11. 50 

10.70 

11. 51 

10.77 

10.87 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 


Table 284. — Hay, alfalfa No. 1: Average price per ton at Kansas City, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1914-1920. 

39.02 

21.29 

20. 97 

21.87 

23.61 

24.19 

24.29 

23.8;3 

23.71 

24,43 

24.17 

21.98 

22.78 

1021-1925. 

17.74 

19.04 

19. 73 

21.92 

22.30 

22.32 

22.71 

21.52 

22. 76 

SKI. 67 

22.99 

IS. 21 

21.24 

1010. 

12. OS 

13.50 

13. 89 

14.25 

14.25 

14.23 

13. 51 

12, 93 

13.07 

13.67 

13.29 

12.38 

13.42 

ion. 

15.13 

14.44 

14.87 

15.00 

15.27 

15.50 

17. 72 

18. 37 

20.49 

22,73 

19,34 

11.62 

16.71 

1912. 

12. 59 

13.00 

13,58 

1.5.13 

15.11 

15.00 

14.79 

12.86 

14.06 

13. 75 

13. 28 

10.70 

13.65 

1913. 

12.12 

14.80 

16.14 

16.64 

16.00 

16.01 

16. 96 

15. 25 

15.18 

15.30 

15. 54 

14,23 

15.26 

1914. 

12.38 

13.42 

13. 33 

12,61 

13.21 

13. 79 

13. 75 

13.73 

14. 75 

15.11 

13. 73 

13.42 

13.69 

1915.1 

11.54 

11.90 

12. 25 

13.11 

12. S3 

14.35 

14. 54 

15. 34 

13. 92 

14.44 

14.45 

I 11.42 

13.34 

1916.1 

11.29 

13.^40 

13. 68 

15.68 

18.50 

19.33 

19.81 

20.25 

21.10 

24.33 

24. 52 

21.87 

18-64 

1917. 

21.18 

24.09 

24. 07 

27.43 

31.10 

32.76 

30.01 

31. as 

27. 56 

24,11 

22.64 

20.57 

26.40 

1918. 

22.60 

29. OS 

31.45 

30.14 

31.21 

31.01 

32.85 

31.01 

34.56 

37.90 

36.20 

36.43 

32.04 

1919.j 

26.93! 

27.63 

24. 86 

30. 24 

33.39 

35.10 

35.75 

34.83 

33. 79 

34.10 

35.46 

31.75 

31.99 

1920. 

27.21 

29.49 

27.22 

23. 95 ' 

25.06 

23.01 

23.30 

20.30 

20. 30 

21.00 

22.20 

18.40 

23.46 

1921. 

17.50 

19.00 

17.20 

19. SO 

20.40 

19.60 

20.00 

19. 60 

22.10 

22.50 

22.10 

15.40 

19.60 

1922.1 

15. 60 

15. SO 

18. 30 

22. 60 

23.80 

23.00 

23.40 

23. 70 

24. 60 

26.25 

25. 90 

22.90 

22.15 

1023. 

18.90 

20. 90 

22.80 

24.90 

24.80 

24.90 

25.30 

23. 50 

24. 70 

26.10 

24.50 

18.00 

23.28 

1924. 

18. 00 

20 . 00 

20. 25 

20.80 

21.25 

22,70 

22.70 

19.26 

19.60 

18.90 

19.20 

17.50 

20.06 

1925. 

18.20 

19. 50 

20. lOj 

21. .50 

21.25 

21.40 

22.16 

21. 56 

22.81 

24.62 

23.26 

17.25 

21.13 

1920. 

17.80 

18. 25 

19. 38i 

19,90 

20.67 

20.40 

20.00 

19.26 

18. 76 

19.00 

19.00 

15.00 

18.95 

1(^27 

14.75 

15. 25 I 

18.00 

19. SO 

20,00 

22,26 











1 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Kansas City Bally Price Current and Kansas 
City Grain Market Review, average of daily range; 1925-1927 from reports made direct to the bureau. 
































942 YEARBOOS OP AGRICULTURE, 1927 

Table 285.— Hay, ‘prairie No. 1: Average price per ton at Kansas Ciiy, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

]\tay 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

DqIU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1914-1920. 

15.35 

15.71 

16.00 

16.27! 17.20 

17.21 

16.90 

16.48 

17. OC 

1898 

19.53 

IS. 23 

17 .12 

1921-1925. 

12.04 

11.30 

11.97 

13.56 

13.26 

12.95 

12.73 

12.44 

13.94 

14.21 

14.72 

14.23 

13.04 

1910. 

10. S3 

10. S2 

11.67 

11.34 

11.16 

10.86 

11.07 

10.95 

10.84 

11.31 

11.55 

13.61 

11.33 

1911. 

15.93 

12.93 

11.50 

11.60 

12.07 

12.61 

13.84 

13.66 

16.70 

20,85 

20.48 

15.16 

14.78 

1912. 

8.79 

7.90 

8.39 

8.96 

891 

9.39 

10.45 

9.37 

9.19 

9.56 

9.53 

9.97 

9.21 

1913. 

10. m 

13.62 

15.76 

18.00 

15.66 

15.57 

14.20 

14.80 

14.40 

16.00 

16.42 

15.43 

14.85 


12.10 

9.96 

11.58 

11.35 

10.94 

10.98 

11.25 

10.89 

11.26 

11,41 

11.02 

11.03 

11.15 

. 

1915. 

11.32 

8. 65 

8.63 

9. 71 

9.54 

8.97 

8 84 

9.15 

896 

9.50 

9.74 

8.65 

9,30 

1910. 

8. 50 

8.06 

9.36 

9.47 

19.74 

11.15 

10.57 

10.92 

12.92 

18 68 

19.74 

20.57 

12.56 

1917. 

18.14 

18.57 

IS. 06 

19.60 

25.07 

25.47 

24.00 

23,79 

23.42 

21.13 

19.17 

17.66 

21.17 

191S. 

19.26 

25.25 

26.57 

27.58 

26.84 

24.04 

28.25 

26.82 

32.35 

36.63 

38 91 

37.34 

29.15 

im. . 

20. SS 

19.98 

19.32 

19.75 

21.12 

25.34 

21.40 

20.68 

20.64 

21.70 

24,02 

IS. 95 

21.15 

1920. 

17.21 

19.52 

18.47 

16.45 

16.13 

14.49 

14,00 

13.10 

14.10 

13.70 

14.10 

13.40 

15.39 

1921. 

12.30 

11.40 

11.30 

12.40 

12.00 

lL3i3 

11.10 

10.30 

11.50 

11.90 

12.40! 

11.90 

n.65 

1922.. 

12.90 

19.70 

11.00 

14.00 

14.20 

12.70 

12.60 

13.25 

14,60 

19.10 

19.10 

18.60 

14.40 

1923. 

11. SO 

11.50! 

13.80 

14.60 

14.75 

14.75 

14.80 

14. 50 

14. SO 

14.50 

13.90 

12.50 

13.85 

1924. 

11.00 

11.60! 

11.00 

12.40 

11. GO 

11.90 

11.00 

10.40 

10.50 

10.30 

10.60 

10.75 

11.14 

1925. 

11.00 

ILSOj 

12.75 

14.40 

13.75 

14.10 

14.15 

13.75 

13.81 

15.25 

17.62 

17.38 

14.16 

1926. 

14.12 

13.38! 

14.25 

15.40 

1 16.00 

15.80 

15.50 

15.00 

14.25 

13.75 

13.75 

13.00 

14.52 

1937.' 

10.50 

10.001 

10.25 


11.00 

11.50 









1 

1 


11.50j 




: 


1. 

. 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current and Kansas 
City Grain Market Review, average of daily range; 1925-1927 from reports made direct to the bureau* 


Table 286.— Hay, timothy No, 1: Average price per ton ai Chicago^ 1910-19B7 


Year beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

1914-1920. 

1921-1925. 

1910. 

19H... 

1912 ... 

1913 .. 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 .. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

DoUs. 

23.39 

24.40 

Dolts. 

24,86 

24.52 

Dolls. 

23.68 

24,42 

Dolls 
23.54 
24.12 

DoUs. 
23.71 
2403 

Dolls. 

23.25 

23.50 

Dolls. 
23.59 
23.73 

Dolls. 
22.88 
22.85 

Dolls. 
23. ai 
23.63 

Dolls. 

25.33 

2455 

Dolls. 
26 J 6 
2437 

Dolls. 
24 60 
2481 

Dolls. 
24 06 
24.04 

1875 

23.50 
19.75 
15.00 

16.25 

19.25 
18.00 
17. 75 
21. 50 
3A50 
38. 50 
24.40 

24.50 
24.00 
25.00 
24.10 
24.40 
1825 

19.50 
2L50 

18.50 

17.75 

16.75 

20.25 
16.00 

19.25 
26, 50 
35.00 

40.25 
24.00 
22. <30 
25.20 

i 25.40 
26.00 
24, i 0 

19.75 

17.25 
20,00 
18 50 

17.75 
15.50 
19.00 
15.50 
21 .00; 
32.00 
29.00 

33.75 
24.20! 
20.90] 
26.00 

24.40 
28 00 

23.40 
18 25 

'l7,25 
2a 50 
18 00 
1800 

15.25 
17.00 

16.25 
25.00; 
31.00 
28.00 

32.25 

22.6o; 

22.40 

26.50 

22.90 

20.20 

1 22.50 
; 1800 

17.50 

21.25 
17,00 
17.00 

13.50 
18 50 

16.25 

27.25 
30.00 

29.50 
32.00 
22.90 
23.001 
26.80 
22. SO 
24.75 
21.10 
1825 

17.50 
21.00 

15.50 
16.25 
15.50 

15.50 
16.25 
27.00 
30.00 
30.00 

25.50 
21.90 
21. IG 
27.10 
23.00 
24 40 

22.50 
13.00 

1800 

2L75 

15.75 

A5.50 

10.25 

16.25 
15.50, 

25.25 

29.50 

32.50 
20,90 

22.50 
21.75! 
26.80 
23.30 
3430 
2475 

16.25 

20.75 
1425 
1475 
15.50 
15.50 

15.75 
29.00 
26.00 
34 00 

24.40 
21.80 
24 50 
24 80 
22. 75 

23.40 

20.75 

16.25 
24 60 
14 75 

15.25 
18 26 
16.75 
18 75 
28.00 
30. 50 

35.25 
25.30 
23. GO 
23.00 
25.30 
23.09 

i 23.25 
20.00 

17.75 
24 00 

15.50 
16.00 
16.25 

18.75 
18.00 
24 00 

33.50 
43.00 

23.80 

20.80 
23.00 
26.20 

22.75 
2LOO 

20.50 

21.00 

26,00 

15.25 

16.25 
17.00 
IS. 75 

20.50 
23.00 

35.50 
46. 50 
24 90 
25. 70 
23.10 

! 26. 30 
24 75 
25.00 

20.50 

24 75 
24 25 
1426 
15.26 

17.50 
18 00 

18.75 
19.00 
33.00 
42. 75 

22.50 
23. HO 
24 00 
25,20 
24.00 

24.75 
19.25 

18.23 
24 92 
16.42 

16.23 
16.04 
17.54 
16. 71 
24 04 
29.92 
35.00 
29.17 
23. 67 
22. 52 
25. 90 
28 42 
24 68 
24 7S 



i 











Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and Daily Trade Bulletin, 
average of daily range; 1925-1927 from reports made direct to the bureau. 
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Table 287. — Pasture: Condition, first of month, by Slates, 1925-1927 



1025 

1926 

StiltiB 

Mayl 

June 1 

July! 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Maine. 

82 

85 

90 

93 

82 

75 

75 

75 

81 

Now Hampshire. 

90 

91 

91 

98 

92 

84 

78 

SO 

80 

Vermont. 

91 

89 

99 

101 

98 

94 

75 

75 

88 

Massachusetts. 

87 

85 

86 

86 

82 

82 

75 

76 

76 

E-hode Island. 

90 

85 

85 

90 

81 

79 

68 

79 

76 

Connecticut. 

84 

84 

86 

90 

S3 

84 

60 

75 

68 

Now York.-. 

90 

86 

85 

90 

84 

88 

71 

70 

79 

New Jersey.— 

87 

84 

58 

70 

86 

75 

69 

72 

73 

Pennsylvania. 

85 

88 

! 77 

86 

80 

79 

68 

64 

71 

Ohio.-. 

81 

74 

61 

75 

74 

72 

65 

77 

80 

Indiana. 

85 

64 

59 

70 

67 

82 

65 

82 

80 

Blmois. 

87 

68 

66 

67 

64 

75 

72 

75 

78 

Michigan. 

82 

69 

1 53 

1 55 

68 

81 

64 

81 

87 

Wisconsin.... 

84 

70 

84 

1 86 

70 

83 

72 

86 

86 

Mmnesota. 

84 

70 

91 

1 88 

65 

74 

65 

64 

64 

Iowa. 

87 

60 

76 

63 

70 

SO 

70 

71 

70 

3\'Iissouri. 

92 

83 

82 

72 

1 72 

72 

75 

72 

75 

North Dakota.— 

i 86 

75 

94 

! 80 

07 

70 

60 

66 

60 

South Dakota. 

i 89 

68 

SO 

70 

1 62 

67 

52 

54 

46 

Nebraska... 

92 

84 

86 

67 

75 

75 

68 

70 

70 

Kansas. 

> 92 

83 

75 

67 

69 


73 

74 

68 

Delaware..... 

88 

80 

35 

60 

1 70 

! 55 


68 

63 

Mar^dand. 

86 

81 

53 

60 

73 

67 

57 

59 

55 

Virginia. 

78 

78 

58 

52 

53 

47 

65 

62 

69 

West Virginia. 

85 

84 

78 

83 

73 

59 

64 

68 

74 

North Carolina. 

84 

80 

70 

67 

46 

48 

71 

59 

63 

South Carolina. 

75 

65 

69 

52 

30 

36 

72 

48 

54 

Georgia. 

76 

67 

56 

57 

33 

38 

75 

70 

73 

Plorida. 

78- 

80 

87 

89 

88 

77 

83 

78 

SO 

Kentucky. 

89 

80 

76 

75 

68 

62 

69 

73 

81 

Tennessee---.. 

85 

73 

58 

62 

41 

53 

70 

70 

81 

Alabama. 

78 

72 

65 

61 

48 

46 

75 

81 

84 

Ml.'vsissippi_ 

75 

67 

64 

66 

61 

63 

77 

81 

78 

Arkansas!. 

76 

69 

67 

68 

64' 

63 

81 

75 

70 

Louisiana. 

70 

65 

69 

68 

62 

68 

85 

87 

88 

Oklahoma. 

79 

82 

67 

65 

53 

76 

80 

79 

84 

Texas. 

45 

66 

62 

42 

45 

60 

94 

94 

91 

Montana. 

99 

89 

93 

75 

70 

72 

83 

78 

77 

Idaho.. 

94 

99 

97 

91 

90 

90 

96 

91 

79 

Wyoming.... 

97 

94 

95 

89 

88 

SO 

93 

05 

83 

Colorado. 

76 

73 

71 

75 

89 

84 

90 

96 

92 

New Mexico.-. 

40 

42 

42 

52 

83 

91 

96 

100 

95 

Arizona.-.... 

65 

76 

65 

75 

80 

77 

103 

95 

96 

Utah. 

91 ' 

94 

92 

93 

89 

92 

93 

95 

7.8 

Nevada. 

98 

99 

95 

100 

96 

00 

88 

91 

80 

Washington.-. 

88 

94 

86 

67 

, 63 

65 

S8 

86 

SO 

Oregon. 

92 

102 

94 

85 

75 

85 

95 

94 

85 

California. 

97 

90 

95 

93 

90 

89 

94 

92 

88 

United States. 

82.2 

76.7 

73.0 

69.5 

67.4 

72.9 

74.6 

77.0 

77.0 


1926*“Contmued 



1927 



State 




















Aug. 1 

Sept, 1 

Oct, 1 

May 1 

June 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Get. 1 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Maine... 

84 

72 

70 

88 

90 

90 

95 

93 

89 

New Hampshire*.— 

82 

SO 

70 

86 

90 

88 

96 

96 

91 

Vermont... 

93 

91 

86 

90 

94 

96 

97 

96“ 

90 

ivr n r »]»11 

71 

86 

77 

79 

90 

91 

93 

98 

94 

Khode Island.. 

72 

85 

75 

83 

85 

S9 

93 

97 

91 

0 onnecticut . ... 

66 

81 

84 

83 

87 

93 

95 

97 

94 

New York. 

73 

85 

88 

85 

92 

91 

89 

84 

70 

New Jersey. 

74 

88 

84 

82 

8S 

88' 

83 

95 

89 

Pennsylvania*-... 

69 

84 

90 

83 

93 

92 

90 

90 

82 

Ohio. 

72 

89 

96 

86 

94 

95 

91 

89 

78 

Indiana.. 

65 

87 

06 

89 

95 

94- 

83 

85 

76 

lilinoia. 

66 

82 

92 

90 

93 

92 

87 

84 

78 

Michigan__ 

68 

81 

88 

80 

90 

90 

80 

49 

63 

Wisconsin. 

76 

82 

88 

82 

91 

93 

86 

61 

74 

Minnesota. 

55 

71 

79 

86 

90 

98 

90 

74 

80 

Iowa. 

60 

78 

92 

93 

96 

94 

78 

73 

72 

Missouri... 

62 

76 

92 

90 

9-t 

95 

90 

93 

77 

North Dakota. 

62 

54 

66 

79 

86 

98 

96 

91 

82 

South Dakota. 

40 

54 

60 

80 

90 

98 

93 

86 

80 
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Table 287. — Pasture: Condition, first of month, by States, 1925-1927 — Contd. 


State 

1926- 

—Continued 

1927 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

May 1 

June 1 

Julyl 

Aug.l 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

i 

1 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Nebraska.... 

60 

65 

80 

91 

94 

9S 

87 

91 

88 

Kansas..... 

55 

50 

74 

90 

82 

92 

87 

95 

93 

Delaware. 

76 

84 

SI 

84 

93 

89 

So 


77 

Maryland. 

60 

79 

86 

83 

92 

93 

82 

88 

80 

Virginia.... 

64 

80 

82 

88 

89 

87 

SS 

02 

SI 

West Vfrginia.... 

73 

S3 

91 

90 

95 

96 


94 

84 

North Carolina.. 

64 

82 

75 

82 

69 

SO 

S8 

89 

SO 

South Carolina. 

60 

75 

68 

71 

58 

85 

84 

81 

65 

Georgia... 

74 

86 

81 

76 

62 

SO 

87 

79 

68 

Florida. 

88 

90 

90 

66 

52 

76 

84 

87 

81 

Kentucky.... 

70 

91 

92 

92 

95 

96 

89 

89 

71 

Tennessee.. 

69 

91 

85 

91 

89 

93 

80 

86 

66 

Alabama.. 

/ i 

SS 

84 

83 

72 

82 

79 

74 

57 

Mississippi... 

71 

85 

79 

85 

86 

90 

77 

80 

72 

Arkansas. 

65 

76 

75 

70 

So 

92 

81 

88 

82 

Louisiana... 

85 

So 

82 

80 

SO 

90 

SS 

S5 

79 

Oklahoma. 

S3 

81 

84 

SS 

79 

84 

78 

92 

86 

Texas..... 

91 

87 

83 

91 

78 

90 

86 

73 

77 

Montana. 

67 

67 

72 

72 

95 

107 

102 

100 

98 

Idaho.... 

72 

66 

75 

80 

91 

95 

91 

88 

89 

Wvoming... 

SS 

8S 

83 

90 

95 

99 

98 

97 

97 

Colorado. 

87 

SO 

74 

88 

75 

89 

88 

97 

93 

New Mexico. 

90 

80 

75 

72 

65 

75 

74 

92 

87 

Arizona. 

84 

80 

<7 

91 

90 

90 

88 

90 

90 

Utah. 

SO 

74 

09 

86 

S9 

86 

86 

84 

84 

Nevada. 

11 

6S 

C5 

81 

S7 

93 

88 

89 

91 

Washington. 

60 

03 

77 

85 

93 

96 

85 

1 78 

92 

Oregon. 

72 

78 

81 

88 

94 

101 

94 

1 86 

95 

California. 

84 

82 

81 

98 

94 

92 

89 

SS 

85 

United States. 

69.9 

78.2 

83.7 

87.0 

88.3 

92.8 

80.9 

84.2 

80.1 


Bureau of AgrieulturaJ Economies. Estimates bj’ crop-reporting board. 


Table 2S8. — Hops: Acreage, pi'oduciion, December 1 price, imports, exports, and 
consumption in the United States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning July 

-Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price per 
pound 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Imports 

Domes¬ 

tic 

exports 

Net 

exports 

Con¬ 

sumption 

by 

brewers 1 



1 

i,m 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Acres 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

3010. 

(') 

(2) 

(2) 


8,558 

13,105 

4,565 

45,069 

1911. 

G) 

' (2) 

(2) 


2,991 

12i 191 

9,' 235 

42i 437 

1912. 

G) 

(2) i 

C) 


8'494 

17, 591 

9'133 

44^238 

icn^^ _ _ 

(2) 

0 

(2) 


5'382 

24,263 

18^911 

43^988 

1914. 

(') 


(2) 


li; 651 

16' 210 

4 ; 576 

38,839 

1915. 

44,663 

1,^87 

62,986 

11.7 

676 j 

22,410 

21,869 

37,452 

1916. 

43,900 

1,153 

50,695 

12.0 

237 1 

4,875 

4,664 

41, 949 

1917. 

29,900 

983 

29,388 

33.3 

121 

3,495 

3,411 

33,481 

1918.- 

25,900 

829 

21,481 

19.3 

(3) ! 

7,407 

7,472 

13,925 

1919.-. 

21,000 

1,1S9 

24,970 

77.6 

2,696 

30, 780 

2S, 187 

6,441 

1920. 

28,000 

1,224 

34,280 

35.7 

4,808 

22,206 

IS, 220 

5,989 

1921. 

27,000 

1,087 

29,340 

24.1 

893 

19, 522 

19,116 

4,453 

1922. 

23,400 

1,186 

27, 744 

8.6 

1,295 

13,497 

12,401 

4,556 

1923. 

IS, 440 

1,071 

19, 751 

18.8 

761 

20,461 

19, 832 

3,815 

1924.. 

20,350 ! 

1,360 

27,670 

10.3 

439 

16, 122 

15, 737 

<3,256 

1925. 

20,350 

1,404 

2S, 673 

21,8 

581 

14,998 

14, 592 

< 3,426 

1926. 

20,800 

1, 516 

31,522 

23.1 

470 

13,369 

12, 930 

* 3,149 

1927, preliminary,_ 

24,600 

1,211 

29,794 

22.9 













Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and records of the Bureau of Internal Eevenue. 

i Figures for 1919 and subsequent years represent hops used to make cereal beverages. 

* Not available. 

» Less than 500 pounds. 

< Not including 57,936 pounds in 1924, 71,508 pounds in 1925, and 960 pounds in 1926 used in the manu¬ 
facture of distilled spirits. 


























































Table 289.— Hops: Acreage, yield per acre and production in specified countries, average 1909-1913, annual 1934-1927 


STATISTICS OF FIELD CROPS OTHER THAN GRAIN 945 


Production 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 


O 

CO 

28,616 
4,448 
11, 521 
15,873 

21,609 

ICO 

'Jp 

1 b- 
1 to 
! 

82,067 




113,861 


1926 

I 

t 1,000 
pounds 
966 
31,522 

1 

32,488 

37,184 
5,012 
8,881 
5,562 
86 

18,686 
45 
3,781 

t 

CO 


j 

75,325 



107,813 

117,000 

1926 

1,000 

pounds 

848 

28,573 

t 

29,421 

OCSOSOr—OOeOCBN-CO 
COOtO'aiOOcOMOOO 

O O I-H M3 «<J<MCO 

cTifSv-^cT M3 co" 

CO r-l r-t tH 


§ 

*o 

cf 

oo 

S >o 

oi'. 

112,013 

! 121,000 

1924 

1,000 
pounds 
813 
27,670 

28,483 

49,840 
5,478 
11,187 
12,418 

21,967 

106 

4,818 

4 220 
3,243 


100,890 

2,700 
1,138 

129,373 

142,000 

Average | 
1909- 
19131 1 

1,000 

pounds 

31,026 
53,654 1 

089 ‘f9 1 

i^oocnt-iot'-i-ioooot'-t- 
«OM5«3eog)r-ii-irtiaiOS 
OOV<C5M50i»Ot>.»ii)OOt>- 
ga’i-TOTooco to<S 

105,446 

o 

O MS 

t-To, 

' 160,126 

176,000 

Yield per acre 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

Pounds 
1,333 
1,211 

\ 

1 

1 

t 1 1 

Oi 1-i 1 1 1 

CO O O ‘ C» 1 i 
Wfooa^ ICD 1 1 

r-Tr-r 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 







00 


1926 

Pounds 
1,626 
1, 516 

i 


CO (M Cl C5 00 i-H CO o 
»ne.0r-(u0OiNwt^ 

00 rH CO t-U3 CO 

109 





_ 

? 


1925 

Pounds 
1,673 
1,404 

I 

1 

«3 W O CS CO O <0 

1 




Oi 

»o 

r4 

? 


1924 

Pounds 

1,604 

1,360 


‘C'^cQiMCHocoeoeoco 
C1U0THCOtf3«O5 1'-O3‘Q 
0»t~i-iTt<C0OW300»OC0 

T-1 r-T r-T t-T 



* 1,495 

1,542 

88 


Average 

1009- 

19131 

m 
€ » 

1 

\ 

t 

1 

1 

( 

1 

1 

SS38SS5S3SS3S 

rH 



A 

*o 

00 

s 


Acreage 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

Acres 
i 1,500 
24,600 

1 26,100 1 

^^COb-C- I*-* loo 

sifes |SSJ8 

?S ^ r-l w j CO j d 

1 

1 


^ 130,070 




135,072 


1926 

Acres 

594 

20,800 

21,394 

25,599 
3,501 
10,939 
35,012 
279 
25,911 
86 

10,210 

Cl 

«- 


111, 172 




122,356 

141,000 

«5 

s 

Acres 

607 

20,350 

20,857 

26,256 
3,158 
10, 267 
30,821 
277 
22,343 
107 
5,019 

tS 


00 

03 


m 

113,702 

128,000 

1924 

Acres 

507 

20,350 

20,857 1 

25,897 
3,123 
! 10.052 
[ 28,738 
' 264 

20,242 
178 
5,603 
<371 
4,964 


93,555 

1,806 

738 

108,909 

123,000 

Average 
1909- 
1913 1 

- 

45,718 

iicodb-o<0 2f3CB'ico 
t-cooddeocot-So 
e;Jiox>r«oc{foo*"' co*' i-T 
CO r-l «3p, CO rH 



rH CO 

196 ,552 

222,000 

Country 

North America: 

Cmiada *___ 

United States *... 

Total... 

Europe: 

England and Wales___ 

Belgium. 

Prance... 

Germany.... 

Austria.-... 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Hungary. 

Yugoslavia___ 

i 

§ i 
(2 {5 

Total all coimtries reporting for all 
periods shown. 

Oceania: 

§ 

1 

s 

1 

ijz 

Total countries reporting acreage 
and production for all periods 

shown- 

Estimated world total, exclusive of 



84771^—28 


9* 




Xi 

o 


IS 

la 




at 

ll 


is 

5 © 

ll 


ll 

gtn 

Is 

•3? 




ll 

W d 


•9l 




i§P 

tail 


• CO o» o «Hr 
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Table 290. — Hops: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1993-19^6 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926, pre¬ 
liminary 

Imports 

i Exports 

i Imports 

Exx>orts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PBINCIPAr. EXPORT- 











IN a COUNTRIES 

1,000 

UGOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

IPOlLTldS 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Czechoslovakia_ 



526 

6,826 

2,647 

19,317 

1,787 

12,389 

1,195 

16,221 

France. 

5,4^ 

335 

3,807 

4.513 

4,081 

8,108 

4,015 

9,114 

3,931 

6,159 

New Zealand. 

61 

362 

16 

2S2 

3 

663 

2 

346 

IS 

393 

Poland_ 



152 

1,548 ' 

719 

624 

303 

1,661 

330 

3,850 

United States.- 

6,235 

15,416 

1,018 

20,041 1 

408 

17,391 

592 

20, 655 

568 

12,833 

Yugoslavia_ 



1339 

5,07S 

1192 

2,817 

1298 

16.964 

1 169 

16,945 

PRINCIPAI IMPORT- 










INO COUNTRIES 












618 


996 


538 


1,142 


1 1,000 


Australta.. 

1,106 

22 

2 222 

^955 

2 168 

23 

1168 

13 

1409 

191 

Austria--..-,. 

3 938 

318,333 

3.263 

140 

2,881 

1 1156 

! 3,058 

1 127 

2,977 

130 

Belgium--. 

6,915 

4, S14 

4,673 1 

2,389 

3,800 

3,664 

5,3S1 

3,964 

4,527 

3,199 

Briti'^h India__ 

246 


294 ' 


i 164 


171 


209 


Canada,. 

1,396 

176 

4,-240 

1,182 

1 2,064 

7o5 

3, 524 

So 

2,165 

357 

Denmai'k. 

1,027 

4 1 

4S9 

8 

755 

5 

674 

1 1 

812 

1 

Germany.. 

7, 688 

17.564 

2,056 

4,250 

14,003 

2,217 

12,388 

3,666 

15, 953 

' 1,156 

Hungary-,_ 



74 

92 

412 

103 

275 

82 

356 

123 

Irish Free State_ 

1.i 




8,156 


6,758 


6,575 


Italy. 

i 529 

10 

504 

13 

669 

52 

732 

14 

816 

13 

.Tapan _ 

253 


924 


1.209 


908 


798 


Netherlands. 

2,938 

1,405 

2,228 

716 

1,294 

317 

961 

207 

931 

135 

NerwftV___ 

289 


362 


384 


402 


349 


Russia_ 

1, 258 

2,348 

1 72 


1401 


1 542 




Sweden__ 

987 

1 

1,040 

3 

947 

12 

978 


971 

2 

Switzerland,,,_ 

1, 257 

62 

521 


843 


828 


977 

1 

Union of South 









Africa,,..- 

487 


SOS 


304 


406 


577 

(«) 

Unit^ &igdQm,—. 

21,028 

2,162 

1,356 

2,470 

10,039 

4,963 

10,114 

4,989 

3,924 

8,800 

Total, 26 coun¬ 











tries.— 

60,692 

62,941 

28,570 

50,506 

67,079 

61,112- 

56,472 

6^261 

50,537 

58,408 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources except ■where otherwise noted. Lupulin and 
hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included. 


1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

2 Year beginning July l, 

3 Average for Austria-Hungary. 


* 3-year average. 

* 1 year only. 

« Less than 500 pounds. 


Table 291, — Peanuts: Acreage, production, and value, United States, 1916-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

Average 
yield per 
acre 

Production 

i 

Price per 
pound re¬ 
ceived by 
producers 
Nov. 151 

Farm 
^ value 

Value 
per acre ^ 

1916.— 

1,000 acres 
1,043 

Ihs. 

881.1 

1,000 lbs. 
919,028 

Cents 

4.5 

1,000 dollars 
41, 243 

Dollars 

39.54 

1917_„... 

1,842 

777.7 

1,432,581 

6.9 

98, 512 

63.48 

1918. 

1,865 

664.9 

1,240,102 

6.5 

80,271 

43.04 

1919. 

1,132 

691.9 

783,273 ! 

9.3 

73,094 

64.67 

1920... 

1,131 

712.5 

841,474 i 

6.3 

44,256 

37.47 

1921.. 

1,214 : 

683.1 

829,307 

4.0 

33, 097 

27.26 

1922 

1,005 1 
896 i 

630.0 

633,114 
647,762 

4.7 

29,013 
43,918 

29,47 
49.02 

1923.. 

722.9 

6.8 

1924,--. 

1,187 i 

627.7 

745,059 

4.6 

34,259 

28.86 

1925_-... 

958 1 

729.1 

698,475 

3.6 

25, 390 

26.60 

1926... 

843 

749.5 

631,825 

! 4.5 

28,161 

33.41 

1927 ».- 

l,iiS ! 

715.4 

806,990 

4.0 

32,601 

28.81 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates by the crop-reporting board. 

1 Farm prices and values are as of Nov. 15, 1916-1923; Dec. 1, 1924-1927. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 292.— Pcanut$: Acreage, produciion, and December 1 price, by State, 

19P4~im 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per 
acre 

Production 

Price per pound 
received by pro¬ 
ducers, Decem¬ 
ber 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1924 

19251 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Va. 

N. C. 

S. C. 

Ga. 

Eh. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

U. S. 

um 

acres 

]20 

195 

17 

399 

47 

23 

270 

14 

10 

9 

S 

75 

/,00G 

acres 

138 

185 

11 

27S 

41 

20 

180 

14 

10 

9 

7 

65 

uooo 

aa'es 

138 

180 

8 

211 

39 

20 

140 

8 

10 

10 

8 

71 

1,000 

acres 

152 

207 

11 

304 

44 

20 

220 

9 

11 

13 

20 

117 

Lbs. 

650 

900 

6.50 

GOO 

710 

788 

500 

480 

535 

355 

700 

450 

Lbs. 
11,040 
1,1501 
430 
500 
600* 
815 
560 
595 
496 
640 
700 
505 

Lbs. 

990 

1,030 

675 

525 

6S0 

900 

570 

650 

675 

552 

800 

640 

Lbs. 

704 

761 

775 

725 

640 

850! 

680 

725 

800 

625 

800 

600 

1 LOGO 
lbs. 

\ 78,000 
175,500 
11,050 
239,400 
33,370 
18,124* 
135,000 
6,720 
5,350 
3,195 
5,6<D0 
33,750 

1,000 

lbs. 

143,520 
212,750 
4,730 
139,000 
24, 600 
16,300 
100,800 
8,330 
4,960 
5,760 
4,900 
32,825 

1,000 

lbs. 

*136,620 
iS5,400 

5.400 
110, 775 

20, 520 
IS, 0001 
79,800 
5,200 
6,750 
5,620 

6.400 
45,440 

1,000 

lbs. 

no, 128 

15i, D'2/ 

8.525 
220,400 

28.160 
17,000 
149,000 

6.525 
8,800 
8,125 

16,000 
70,200 

Cts. 

5.5 

5.4 
5.0 
4.2 
4.0 

3.5 

4.1 
3.9 

4.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

Cts. 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 
3.2 
3.0 

3.1 

3.5 

3.2 
3.4 

Cts. 
4. 3 

4.2 

6.2 
4.9 

4.5 

3.5 

4.6 

5.7 
6.0 
6.2 
4.5 
4.5 

Cts. 

4.5 

4.5 

3.7 

3.9 

3.7 

4.2 

3.4 
6.0 
6.0 
6.1 

3.5 
3.5 

1,187 

958 

843 

1,128 

627.7 

729.1 

749.5 

715.4 

745,059 

698,475 

631,825 

806,990 

4.6 

3.6 

4.5 

4.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates by the crop-reporting board. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 293.— Peanuts: Bstimated price per pound, received hy producers, United 

States, mo-mi 


Year beginning 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

iH 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


Oct. 

Weight- 

November 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CiS. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

1910-1913. 

4,6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 


5.0 

Kl!! 

4.6 

4.6 

1914-1920. 

6.9 

5.7 

5.9 

6.1 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.S 

6.4 

6.3 

5,7 

5.9 

1921-1925. 

6.4 

4.9 

6.2 

6.5 

6.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.7 

5.3 

5.2 


4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

5.0^ 

4,8 

4,9 

4.8 


5.0 

5.3 

'' 5.1 

" 4.6 

4.6 

1911. 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.2 

4.9 

6.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.4 


4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

5.0 

5.1 

19 

4.9 

4.8 

4.6 

1913. 

4.4 

4,8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.1 

5.2 

4.9 

5.0 

4.5 

4.6 

1914. 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

4.4 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

4.4 

1915. 

4 2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4,4 

4.3 

1916.. 

4.4 : 

4.7 

4.9 

5.3 

6.5 

6.2 

7.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

6.1 

4.8 

1917. 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

3.3 

8.2 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

8.3 

6.9 

7.1 

1918. 

H 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.1 

6,5 

1919. 

Kn 

9.1 

9.9 

10.5 

11.2 

10,9 

11.2 

11,2 

11.0 

8.5 

8.0 

5.8 

9.2 

1920. 

6.3 

4.7 

4.4 

4,1 

4.0 

3.5 

3.4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4,0 

4.7 

1921. 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

4.0 

4.3 

3,9 

3.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4,4 

4.7 

3.6 

3.7 

1022. 

5.2 

5,0 

5.9 

6.5 

6,7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6.7 

7,0 

5.5 

1023. 

6.8 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.7 

6.4 

6.6 

6.4 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

1924. 

6.3 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

5.9 

5.7 

6.2 

6.2 

5.4 

5.2 

6.7 

4.7 

5.7 

1925. 

5.1 

4.4 

4.5 

4.7 

4,6 

6.1 

5.0 

4.7 

5.3 

5,3 

5.1 

4.9 i 

4.7 

1020. 

4.6 

4,7 

4.9 

6,4 

6.6 

5.7 

5.9 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

4.9 

4,8 

1927. 

4.6 

6.2 
















r 1 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on retoriis from special price reporters. 
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Table 294. — Peanuts: Monthly average prices of cleaned and shelled peanutSjf, o. 6. 
important shipping pointsj 1920-1927 

VIBGINIA-NORTH CAROLINA SECTION 1 



Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Cleaned Virginias, Jumbos: 
1920-21. 

Cts. 

m 

‘S 

Cl&. 

iiH 

8 

Cis. 

1134 

Cis. 

11 

Cts. 

1034 

Cts. 

1034 

Cts. 

11 

Cis. 

12 

Cis. 

12 

Cis. 

llli 

Cfe. 

1154 

Cis. 

iiH 

l92i-'’2 . 

71^8 

1134 

734 

638 

63/8 

65^ 

6T4 

5% 

6 

6 

654 

1922-23. 

m/i, 

11 

lOH 

1054 

1034 

105/s 

1034 

914 

934 

loH 

103/4 

1923-24 . 

on 

9?6 

m 


858 

834 

8h 

8n 

8^4 

8/^8 

93'2 

1054 

1034 

1924-25 . 

9% 

1054 

113 i 

llh 

1134 

3134 

11% 

IIV^. 

1134 

1134 


7H 

734 

5M 

734 


7h 

734 

734 

634 

7x4 

73 

734 

734 

734 

734 

_ 

192r,-27 __ 

7H 


734 

734 

73^8 

854 

93^8 

1034 

1034 

Pancys: 

1920-21.-. 

7 

654 

634 

634 

73/2 

734 

7 

6T4 

634 

1921-22. 

Wz 

734 

654 

734 

6H 

554 

534 

5 

134 

/ 

5 

43*^ 

5 

1922-23__ 

i 7 

7% 

73i 

734 

738 

734! 


65/8 

634 

634 

19“?,1-94 _ .. 

65^ 


7 

734 

7 

7 


754 

OVh 

914 

93"s 

9 

1924-25. 

' ~^y% 

8% 

9H 

1034 

lOH 

1034 

1034 

954 

93^2 

SH 


1925-20.-. 

TKs 

6M 

634 

634 

654 

634 

CH 

634 

634 

on 

634 

m 

on 


654 

5 

634 

634 

634 

434 

334 

634 

454 

OH 

734 

754 

73s 

734 

Extras: 

1920-21. 

1 5 

5 

454 

634 

ryi 

434 

5 

fi 

1921-22.. 

4^8 

5H 

63/8 

6 

434 

6 

4^ 

434 

434 

334 

8/s 

33s 

434 

4H 

1999-9,3 

, 6H 
634 
734 

1 534 

634 

on 

on 

OH 

734 

6H 

634 

634 

1923-24 . 

6 

634 

634 

83^ 

63I 

634 

OH 

814 

834 

8 

1924-25 - .. 

7ys 

83i 

834 

8 

734 

7/8 

73^ 

7 

634 

1925-20. 

534 

534 

534 

634 

534 

534 

634 

6 

6 

634 

1926-27. 

5H 

123/2 

105/8 

mi 

554 

1154 

834 

12 

53^8 

6 

6 

6 

534 

6 

OH 

OVb 

634 

634 

Shelled Virginias, Exira i 
Large: 1 

1920-21. ' 

1234 
83 s 
1434 

1234 

83*2 

1334 

1034 

1334 

934 

123/2 

1254 

834 

123*4 

754 

123^ 

1234 

12 

12 

1134 

1921-22. 

834 

73’'2 

754 

834 

834 

m 

1922-23. 

1234 

121 1 
lok 

1332 

934 

12k 

1234 

12 

113 (> 

1134 

iiH 

1923-24. 

m 

im 

9 

1034 

1 1234 

I03i 

1334 

1054 

1334 

9 

1054 

1154 

1234 

123'8 

1234 

934 

12^ 

1134 

1G94-95 . 

12 

1334 

13 

125/8 

1925-20. 

9H 

m 

7 

934 

934 

934 

93'8 

934 

oil 

1926-27. 

9 

934 

534 

6k 

93I 

1034 

lOH 

934 

10 

1134 

13 

1434 

nil 

m 

4^4 

14 

No. l: 

1fi9sV91 

634 

634 

834 

5 

434 

63/8! 

103^ 

454 

634 

434 

534 

1034 

934 

934 

534 

4/8 

034 

934 

lok 

9k 

934 

634' 

734 

1921-22 . 

634 

103^ 

934 

93s 

834 

634 

734 

63I 

199o»9r-5 

m 

9H 

m 

7H 

8 

4H 

934 

1034 

1032 

934 

9 

9k 

199JI-24 _ 

m 

834 

7H 

7H 

334 

g 

m 

934 

934 

834 

1154 

m 

9 

834 

1994-2.5 

934 

73^2 

834 

334 

334 

734 

734 

934 

834 

814 

334 

m 

93*2 

■fQ95-26^i___ 

834 

934 

934 

Ws 

334 

6J4 

8 

199.6-27, .. 

834 

834 

834 

254 

834 

9 

7k 

No. 2: 

1990-91 

334 

234 

: fA 

, 5 

254 


1991-99 

43^ 

334 

! 634 

334 

434 

83t 

734 

434 

854 

434 
934 
' 734 

of! 

514 

53I 

lQ99-9a 

Wi 

SH 

734 

; 934 
i 734 

634 

8J4 

754 

7H 

g 

8 

192,3-24_ _ _ _ _ 

714 

734 

754 

634 

734 

714 

834 

434 

63^ 

734 

1 

1994-95. . _ 

m 

4^ 

1 6^ 

6 


on 

7 

1 634 

7 

434 

6 

1925-26. . 

’ 434 

; 634 

i 634 

6 

' 734 
J 73^ 

l99{3-97. __ __ 

5^ 

i 534 

734 

8 

J 73^ 

8 

OH 

sk 





SOUTHEAST SECTION: SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, AND FLORIDA^ 


lied Spanish, No. 1: 












1620-21. 

734 

534 

534 

634 

4 J 4 

434 

m 

4 H 

434 

4 k 

S !4 

1921-22.- 

634 

5 

OH 

6^ 

6 

OVs 

OH 

734 

734 

sk 

PA 

1922-23. 

934 

934 


1134 


1234 

1234 

12k 

1234 

1234 

12k 

1923-24. 

1134 

llli 

1134 

1134 

nys 

11 

11 

1154 

1234 


1924-25. 


834 

834 

83/2 

834 

8 

73h 

734 

734 

734 

934 

1925-26. 

m 

m 

7% 

ir^ 

834 

834 

854 

9 

9V4 

934 

1926-27. 

9 

934 

10 

10 % 

1054 

1054 

1034 

m 

932 

634 

inish, No. 2: ! 









1 


1920-21. 

534 

434 

434 

4 i 

334 

334 

234 

334 

234 

334 

4% 

1921-22. 

434 


ZVs 

434 

534 

534 

534 

63^8 

654 

634 

634 

1922-23.-. 

734 

<34 

934 

954 

934 

1034 

1034 

1034 

1034 

854 

954! 

934 

1923-24. 

lOH 

1034 

lOH 

1034 

10 ;/si 

934 

9 i 

834 

934! 

834 

1924-25. 


7 

OK 

634 

634 

634 

534 

634 

554 ; 

6 i 

6 

1925-26. 

634 

554 

OH 

734 

7 H 

734 

734 

734 

754' 

734: 

734 

1926-27. 

734 

734 

834 

838 

8/8 

834 

854 

834 ’ 

734 

734 

6 


1 Important shipping points: Sufiolk, Franklin, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Va., Edenton and Enfield, 
N. C, 


a Important shipping points: Albany, Cordele, DonalsonviUe, Fort Gaines, and Savannah, Ga., Dothan, 
Enterprise, Montgomery, Samson, and Troy, Ala. 
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Table 294. — Peanuts: Monthly average prices of cleaned and shelled peanutSj f. o. 6. 
important shipping pointsj 1920-1927 —Continued 

SOUTHEAST SECTION: SOUTH CAEOLINA, GEORGU, ALABAMA, AND FLORIDA— 

Continued 



Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Euimers, No. 1: 

Ciih 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

CU. 

cu. 

Ct^. 

' Cts. 

Cts, 

1920-21. 



’ 4K 

4 

3% 

i 3K 

3 

zYi 


Ws 

5 

6 

1921-22. 




SM 


3?4 




OVg 



1922-23 . 


Us 

m 

9'^ 

9^8 

lOH 

lokt 


9'k 



9H 

1923-24. 

9^ 

S'/s 


m 

9 

svi 

8^ 

8^ 

m 

lOV, 

93^ 

7H 

1924-2!.. 

w 


7ll 

7M 

7=/8 

7^8 

7 

7K 

TH 


Ws 

m 

192.5-26... 

6K 

m 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7^ 

834 

zh 



7]4 

l92<j-27_-_. 


7H 


9Vs 

9M 

m 

9Ks 

8h 

ZH 

8 



Runners, No. 2: 






1920-21. 

i. 

ZH 

ZH 

ZVs 

2M 

M 

2K2 

25'8 



ZVs 


1921-22 . 

35^ 

ZH 

ZH\ 

ZH 

5 

../i 

4 

5Y} 

1922-23. 


7 

Z}4 

ZVs 

ZVs 

m 

9^ 

9M 

SI'S 

83^ 


Sli 

1923-24. 

m 

7^8 

SM 

ZH 

8 

m 

U 

■ryi 



7yl 


1924-25. 


6H 

c 

m 

01 2 


U 

5‘/s' 



5>^ 

534 

1925-26-. 

5^8 

5J4 

5H 

6^2 

7 

7H 

7H 

7H 

732 




1920-27 . 

^14 


7^ 

7J'8 

7^8 

m 




aVt 









TEXAS ^ 


Shelled Spanish, No. 1: 




m 


5J4 



i 

I 




1920-21. 

P/2 

6’/s 

5H 

534 

5/8 

eY 

SH 

524 

6/ 



1921-22. 

532 

5/ 

5/8 

5/ 

IVA 

m 

6/ 

7/8 

8^ 

82/ 

8 

1922-23. 

9h 

m4 

9/ 

10^ 

im 

123^2 

m 

Im 

13 

13 

13 

133 I 

1923-24. 

115/5 

iiU 

nh 

ir 

11 

iiH 

125 ^ 

iiH 

934 

1924-25. 

m 

ZH 

7k 

8/8 

m 

9/8 

9 

8/8 

9 

85/ 

85/8 

8^ 

1925-26. 

7% 

8 



0 

9 

9H 


10 

9K 

9 

192&-27. 

m 

sys 

lOM 

m 

iiM 

n/s 

IIH 

11/8 

lOM 

7/8 

6% 

Spanish, No. 2; 










1920-21. 

5K2 

4/8 

4U 


ZH 

3 / 

4 

4 

4 

44 

4/8 

i 4^ 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

4H 

7y6\ 

4 

7Y 

105/8 

4H 

9/s 

i‘A 

a 

iZi 

5 / 

1032 

53^ 

lOJ/s 

6 

6/8 

10/ 

7/ 

1034 

9M 

7 

10/2 

9/8 

a 

1923-24. 

lOVz 

105/8 

7Y 

m 

9/ 

9 

8H 

S/s 

1924-25. 

7Vb 

75/8 

73^2 

75-8 

7 H 

734 

7M1 

7 

05/8 

82/ 

6/8 

1925-26. 

65/s 

6/ 

m 

7H 

7/ 

8 

7/8 

8H 

8/ 

834 

8 

1920-27. 

S/s 

8M 

8H 

9/ 

95/ 

95 / 

9H 

m 

93^8 

8/ 


6 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from cleaners, shellers, and brokers. Crop year 
extends from November to next October in the Virginia-North Carolina section; fai'ther south it begins 
eai-licr. 

3 Important shipping points: Fort Worth and De Leon, Tex. 


Table 295 *—Peanuts used in the production of oil in the United StateSj 1919-1926 


, Year beginning Oct. 1 

October- 

Deeembor 

January- 

March 

April- 

June 

Juiy- 

September 

Total 

1 

1019. 

1,000 
pounds 
4,364 
27,414 
40,338 
13,109 
6,164 
17,668 
17,134 
10,676 
21,810 

1,000 

pounds 

6,867 

27,962 

44,162 

9,081 

4,676 

24,678 

17,880 

11,143 

1,000 

pounds 

9,214 

32,923 

25,964 

8,436 

5,471 

16,893 

10,668 

6,321 

1,000 

pounds 

15,770 
23,480 
4,703 
941 
1,928 
9,096 
4,389 
6,966 

1,000 
' pounds 
35,216 
111,779 
115,167 
31,627 
18,239 
68,335 
60,071 
35,006 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926, preliminary. 

1927, preliminary,—.__— 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, Quantities 
reported in terms of “hulled” have been converted to “in the hull” basis by multiplying by 1*6. 
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Table 297 .—Peanut oil: International trade, average 1909-191Sj annual 1993-19^ 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

, Average, 1909- 
19131 

1923 

1 

1924 

1925 

1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex- 

ports 

; Im¬ 
ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

PEINCIPXL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

1,000 

pounds 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

China. 

i pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

! pounds 

; pounds 

pounds 

\ pounds 

« 

[3 35,593 

(3) 

62,285 

(2) 

89,636 

Q) 

78,408 


109,697 

France.. 

142 

60,967 

1,230 

59,332 

3,154 

66,384 

3,510 

53,744 

10,788 

73,152 

Netherlands. 

2,743 

18,569 i 

6,960 

20,170 

19,134 

24,2S1 

40,209 

26,336 

59,916 

26,892 

United Kingdom.... 

G) 

(*) : 

7,170 

11,921 

10,980 

21,784 

25,148 

25,431 

29,678 

22,100 

BEINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

Algeria.. 

0) 

0 

29,510 

646 

30,248 

539 

23,642 

460 

^ 21,802 

4 402 

Belgium_ 

2,233 

1 2,065 

3,642 

4978 

3,678 

4,917 

9,187 

5,030 

6,779 

4,S78 

Canada. 


« 17,708 


26,424 

16,134 

38, 794 

Czechoslovakia. 



93 

3 



1,512 

(0) 

1,437 

55 

Denmark.. 

2,941 

, 3156 

1,517 

1,309 

828 

2,019 

1,889 

1,743 

1,086 

1,829 

Dutch East Indies., 

7 2,090 

! 745 

*1, 533 

4 57 

1,518 

192 

1,316 

1,64S 1 

4105 

831 

Germany. 

1, G02 


7,137 

7,363 

13,792 

6,141 

•23,016 

20,561 1 

4,109 

24,217 

Hong Kong.. 



33,911 

24,942 

41,142 

27,691 

820,246 

812,984 

Italy. 

8,867 

34 

1,347 

29 

A605 

3 

9,074 

105 

14,936 

106 

Morocco—. 



2,983 


2,448 


1,894 


1,615 


Nor V/ ay. 

h 


10, 727 

903 

7,261 


A 433 


8,104 


Philippine Islands, - 

3 976 


3,011 

0 

3,7S4 

(2) 

3,286 


4,030 


Sweden. 

2,459 


5,985 

534 

6,251 
15,395 

333 

A 755 

667 

8,178 

1,141 

United States.— 

3 7,295 

(2) 

A 009 

! 203 

39 

3,027 


8,281 

Yugoslavia. 

3 273 

<217 


; 4 257 


<3,594 


10 7,290 


ToM 19 countries. 

31,621 

107,399 

142,690 

1194,675 

195,828 

243,959 

201,770 

227,107 

226,928 

265,300 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Conversions made 
on the basis of 7. S pounds to the gallon. 


I International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 
^ Not separately stated, 
s 4-year avei’age, 

^ International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

^ Includes some soy-bean oil. 

6 Less than 500. 

^2-year average, 

^ 6 months. 

® 3-year average. 

Includes some sesamum oil. 


Table 298 .—Peanut oil: refined: Average price per pound (in harrds)^ at New 

Y(n% 1916-1927 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Peb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


Average: €mta Owi-f Ciswts Cents CenU Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cmis Cents Cents 

mi-1925. 14.09 14.2a H. 29 14.30 14.93 15.15 1 & 52 16.08 15.13 16.05 H95 16.04 14.86 


1936. 12.] 

1917 . 18. f 

1918 . 21. ^ 

3919. 2S.I 


13.49 13.50 
22.67 22.49 
21.06 20.36 
26.69 27.50 

12.75 12.52 
13.22 11.25 

14.25 16.83 
14.80 14.75 

16.25 16.75 
16.00 15.00 
14. 62 14.50 

13.50 . 


14.38 14.80 
22.98 22.33 

20.25 19.90 
20.43 27.12 
12,34 11.00 

11.38 12.26 

17.38 17.85 

14.75 14.75 

16.75 16.75 

15.50 16.00 

14.50 14.50 


17.58 17.83 
22.41 21.70 
22.33 24.58 
25.00 23.10 
10.70 10.50 
13.16 13.00 

17.75 16.56 

14.75 14.88 
36. 75^ 15. 20 
16.00 16.00 

14.50 14.50 


ia06 15.28 
21.78 21,62 
30.05 23.48 
37.19 24.26 
10.12 12.32 
12.62 32,03 
36.00 16.53 
16.66 15.39 
15.00 16.03 
16.00 15.64 

14.50 1484 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, average of weekly 
range. 
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Table 299 .—Sugar beefs: Production by Statesi 1925-1927 


Acreage ^ 


State and year i 

Planted 

Harvested 

Quantity 

harvested 

Yield 
per acre 

Price 
per ton 
received 
by pro¬ 
ducers 

Value 

Area 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
planted 

Ohio: 

Acres 

Acres 

Per cent 

Short tons 

Short ions 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1925. 

50,000 

43,000 

86,00 

427,000 

9.9 

6.90 

2,945,000 

1926. 

37,000 

35,000 

94.59 

340,000 

! 9.7 

7.00 

2,383,000 

1027 3 

38,000 

37,000 

97.37 

327,000 

8.8 



Michigan: 







1925. 

118,000 

99,000 

83.90 

969,000 

9.8 

7.05 

6,833,000 

1926. 

110,000 

100,000 

90.91 

793,000 

7.9 

7.00 

5,552,000 

1Q97 3 

109,000 

99,000 

90.83 

688,000 

i 6.9 



Wisconsin; 





1925. 

20,000 

15,000 

75.00 

168,000 

11.2 

7.25 

1,218,000 

1926. 

18,000 

17,000 

94.44 

158, OCO 

9.3 

7.24 

1,141,000 

1927 3_ - 

14,000 

13,000 

92.86 

88,000 

6.8 



Nebraska: 





1925. 

60,000 

60,000 

100.00 

933,000 

15.6 

5.97 

6,574,000 

1926. 

81,000 

I 79,000 

97.53 

923,000 

1 11.7 

7.89 

7,274,000 

1927 3. 

83,000 

82,000 

98.80 

1,048,000 

' 12.8 



Montana and Wyoming; 





1925. 

66,000 

59,000 

89.39 

673,000 

11.4 

6.26 

4,213,000 

1926. 

76,000 

68,000 

89.47 

736, OCO 

10.8 

[ 7,65 

5,567.000 

1927 3 . 1 

71,000 

68,000 

95.77 

788,000 

11.6 



Idaho: 



1 


1925. 

42,000 

36,000 

85.71 

456,000 

12.7 

6.24 

2,846,000 

1926. 

25,000 

18,000 

72.00 

108,000 

6.0 

6.91 

744,000 

1927 3 . 

32,000 

30,000 

93.75 

383,000 

12.8 



Colorado: 




1 


1925. 

181,000 

130,000 

71,82 

1,640,000 

12.6 

6.98 

9,816,000 

1926. 

213,000 

211,000 

99.06 

2,912,000 

13.8 

7.92 

23,050,000 

1927 3 . 

219,000 

218,000 

! 99.54 

2,754,000 

12.6 



Utah: 






1925. 

72,000 

69,000 

! 96.83 

1,064,000 

16.4 

6.03 

6,416,000 

1926. 

74,000 

61,000 

68.92 

416,000 

8.1 

6.97 

2,804,000 

1927 3 . 

60,000 

56,000 

93.33 

678,000 

12.1 



Califotnia: 




1925. 

100,000 

76,000 

76.00 

488,000 

6.4 

8.21 

4,005,000 

1926. 

53,000 

46,000 

86.79 

369,000 

9.0 

9.26 

3,411,000 

1927 3. 

60,000 

66,000 

93.33 

449,000 

8,0 



Other States: 




1925. 

68,000 

60,000 

88.24 

648,000 

9,1 

6,83 

3,194,000 

1926. 

58,000 

52,000 

89,66 

469,000 

9.0 

6.31 

2,968,000 

1927 3 . 

68,000 

63,000 

92.65 

531,000 

8.4 



United States: 




1925. 

777,000 

647,000 

83.27 

7,366,000 

11.4 i 

6.39 

47,059,000 

1926. 

745,000 

677,000 

90.87 I 

7,2^, 000 

10.7 1 

7.61 

54,964,000 

1927 3 ... 

754,000 ! 

722,000 

95.76 

7,734,000 

10.7 



Canada, for United States 




factories: 








1925. 

6,000 

6,000 

100.00 

67,000 

9.6 



1926. 

7,000 

10,000 

142.86 

77,000 

7,7 



1927 3. 

10,000 

9,000 

90.00 

71,000 

7.9 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the' crop-reporting board. 

i At^eage and production of beets are credited to the State in which actually grown. Year shown is that 
in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year, 

»The planted acreage is that covered by factory contracts, agreements, and understandings, all of which 
is not actually planted by growers. Therefore abandonment may not mean actual loss of acreage. 

® Preliminary, 
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Table 300. — Beet sugar: Production by States, 1925-1927, United States, 1911-- 

1927 


State and year* i 

Fac¬ 

tories 

oper¬ 

ating 

Aver¬ 

age 

length 

of 

cam¬ 

paign 

Sugar 

produced 

(chiefly 

refined) 

Beets 

sliced 

Beets 
paid for 
hy 

factories 

Acreage 

from 

which 

beets 

were 

harvested 

Analysis 

Purity 
coeffi¬ 
cient 3 

1 of beets 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age 
of su¬ 
crose 3 

Eecov 

sucr( 

Sliced 

ery of 
)se^ 

Paid 

for 




Shoit 

Short 

Short 


, Per 

Per 

Per 

, Per 

Ohio; 

No. 

Days 

tons 

ions 

tons 

Acres 

1 cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1925. 

5 

75 

34,000 

337,000 

376,000 

37,000 

80.71 

13.06 

10.09 

9.04 

1926. 

6 

68 

26,000 

270,000 

286,000 

29,000 

80.00 

12.59 

9.63 

Q OQ 

1927 fi 



35 ; 000 

258; 000 

29,000 

16.67 

13;57 

Michigan: 






1925. 

16 

65 

122,000 

1,005,000 

1,122,000 

115,000 

82.79 

13.33 

12.14 

10.87 

1926. 

15 

66 

106,000 

800,000 

963,000 

118,000 

86.58 

15.23 

12.33 

11.12 

1927 fi_.. 



104,000 


808,000 

115,000 


16.34 


12.87 

Wisconsin: 








1925. 

4 

50 

13,000 

117,000 

129,000 

12, 000 

84.62 

14.63 

11.11 

10.08 

1926. 

3 

57 

12,000 

107,000 

116,000 

13, 000 ! 

85.05 

14.02 

11.21 

10.34 

1927 « . 



13,000 

103,000 

H 000 


15.53 


12.62 

Nebraska: 









1925. 

6 

116 

110,000 

876,000 

934,000 

59,000 

82.76 

14.38 

12. 66 

11.78 

1926-. 

6 

93 

104,000 

898,000 

966,000 

83,000 

83.07 

13.14 

11.68 

10.77 

1927 «. 



134,000 


1,085,000 

85,000 


16.02 


12.35 

Montana and 










Wyoming: 











1925. 

6 

83 

79,000 

604,000 

627,000 

56,000 

84.93 

15.23 

13.08 

12.60 

1926. 

7 

66 

84,000 

638,000 

724,000 

67,000 

83.86 

14.73 

13.17 

11.60 

1927 fi. 



112,000 


744,000 

65,000 


17.20 


15.05 

Idaho: 









1925. 

7 

62 

72,000 

470,000 

486,000 

38,000 

87.02 

17.02 

15.32 

14.81 

1926-..,. 

3 

32 

19,000 

129,000 

138,000 

21,000 

87. CO 

16.28 

14.73 

13.77 

1927 8 



67,000 


395,000 

31,000 


17.47 


14.43 

Colorado: 









1926. 

16 

70 

211,000 

1,642,000 

1,717,000 

136,000 

82.70 

14.25 

12.86 

12.29 

1926. 

17 

101 

377,000 

2,765,000 

2,944,000 

214,000 

84.34 

15.06 

13.63 

12.81 

1927 fi_ 



373,000 


2,780,000 

220,000 


15.25 


13.42 

Utah: 










1925. 

15 

67 

135,000 

990,000 

1,034,000 

67,000 

84.20 

15.86 

13.64 

13.06 

1926. 

10 

41 

53,000 

356,000 

383,000 

48,000 

85.96 

16. 29 

14.89 

13.84 

1927 6_ 



91,000 


061,000 

55,000 


16.79 


13.77 

California: 









1925. 

7 

77 

88,000 

486,000 

490 ,000 

76,000 

83.30 

19.14 

18.11 

17.96 

1926. 

5 

69 

68,000 

363,000 

369,000 

40,000 

83.20 

19.28 

18.73 

18.43 

1927 J_ 



76,000 


1 445,000 

66,000 


18.88 


17.08 

Other States: 








1925. 

7 

62 

49,000 

466,000 

508,000 

57,000 

78.97 

13.30 

10.52 

9.65 

1926. 

7 

55 

48,000 

396,000 

421,000 

48,000 

81.31 

14.14 

12,12 

11.40 

1927 8. 



67,000 


526,000 

62,000 


14.64 


12,74 

United States: 


i 






1911. 

06 

64 

600,000 

6,062,000 


474,000 

82,21 

16.89 

11.84 


1912. 

73 

86 

693,000 

6,224,000 


555,000 

84,49 

16.31 

13.26 


1913. 

71 

86 

733,000 

6,659,000 

5,886,000 

580,000 

83.22 

15.78 

12.96 

12.45 

1914. 

60 

86 

722,000 

6.288,000 

5,585,000 

483,000 

83.89 

16.38 

13.65 

12.93 

1915. 

67 

92 

874,000 

6,150,000 

6,511,000 

611,000 

84.38 

16.49 

14.21 

13.42 

1916. 

74 

80 

821,000 

6,920,000 

6,228,000 

665,000 

84.74 

16.30 

13.86 

13.18 

1917. 

91 

74 

705,000 

5,626,000 

5,980,000 

665,000 

83.89 

16,28 

13.60 

12.79 

1918. 

89 

81 

701,000 

5,578,000 

5,949,000 

69‘1,000 

84.70 

16,18 

13.64 

12.79 

1919. 

89 

78 

726,000 

5,888,000 

6,421,000 

692,000 

82.84 

14.48 

12.34 

11.31 

1920. 

97 

91 

1,089,000 

7,991,000 

8,538,000 

872,000 

83,96 

15.99 

13.63 

12.76 

1921. 

92 

76 

1,020,000 

7,414,000 

7,782,000 

815,000 

83,09 

15.77 

13.76 

13.11 

1922. 

81 

58 

675,000 

4,963,000 

5,183,000 

530,000 

83.76 

15.44 

13.61 

13.02 

1923. 

89 

70 

881,000 

6,585,000 

7,006,000 

657,000 

83.43 

15.30 

13.37 

12.67 

1924. 

90 

66 

1,090,000 

7,075,000 

7,513,000 

817,000 

85.03 

17.19 

15.41 

14,51 

1925. 

88 

71 

913,000 

6,993,000 

7,423,000 

663,000 

82.84 

14.86 

13.06 

12.30 

1926. 

78 

67 

897,000 

6,782,000 

7,300,000 

687,000 

84.03 

14.94 

13.23 

12.29 

1927 fi 



1,062,000 


7,805,000 

731,000 


15.98 


13.61 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates of the crop-reporting hoard. 

1 Acreage and production of beets are credited to the States in which the beets are made into sugar. 
Year shown is that in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

3 Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

8 Based upon weight of beets sliced, except possibly in a very few factories. 

* Sucrose actually extracted by factories (as percentage of weight of beets). 

8 Preliminary. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGKICITLT'URE, 1927 
Table SOI.— •Ca7ie sugar: Production in Loidsiana, 1011-1927 



Facto- 

Sugar production 

Average 

Cane used for sugar 

Molasses made s 

Year 1 

ries in 
opera¬ 
tion 

j 

As 

made 

Equiva¬ 
lent re¬ 
fined 3 

sugar 
made 
per ton 
of cane 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 
age per 
acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Per ton 
of 

sugar 


Ko. 

ShQTi ions' 

SkoTt tons 

Pounds 

Acres 

Short tons 

Short tons 

GaUorts 

Gallons 

1911. 

188 

352,874 

32S, 879 

120 

310,000 

19 

6,$S7,292 

35,062,525 

on 

1912. 

120 

153,573 

143,130 

142 

197,000 

n 

2,162,574 

14,302,160 

03 

1913. 

153 

292.698 

272, 795 

139 

218,000 ' 

17 

4,214,000 

24,046,320 

82 

1914. 

149 

242,700 

226,200 

152 

213,000 

15 

3,199,000 I 

17,177,443 

71 

1915. 

136 

137,500 

12$, 200 

135 1 

183,000 

11 

2,018,000 

12,743,000 

• 93 

1910. 

150 

303,900 

283,200 

149 1 

221,000 

18 

4,072,000 

26,154,000 

86 

1917.. 

140 

243,600 

227,000 

1^ 

244,000 

15.6 

3,813,000 

30,728,000 

126 

191S. 

134 

280,900 

261, 800 

135 

231,200 

18 

4,170,000 

28,043,000 

100 

1919. 

121 

121,000 

112,800 

129 

179,900 1 

10.5 

1,883, OQO 

12,991,000 

107 

1920. 

122 

169,127 

157,626 

136 

182,8^ 

13.6 

2.492,524 

16,856,807 

100 

1921. 

124 

324,431 

302,370 

155 

226,366 

18.5 

4,180,780 

25,423,341 

78 

2922. 

112 

295,095 

275,029 

156 

241,433 

15.6 

3,778, no 

22,718,640 

77 

1923. 

105 

162,023 

151,005 

136 

217,259 

11.1 

2,386,650 

15,719,400 

97 

1924. 

82 ! 

88,000 

82,000 

144 

163,000 

7.6 

1,228,000 

9,500,000 

1C9 

1925. 

91 

139,000 

130,000 

105 

190,000 

14.0 

2,645,000 

17,783,000 

128 

1926. 

54 

47,000 

44,000 

109 

128,000 

6.8 

864,000 

6,614,000 

141 

1927 *. 


.78,000 

73,000 

139 

80,000 

14.0 

1,120,000 

7,963,000 

102 


Bureau of Agricultural Eoouomics. Estimates of the crop*reportmg board. 

1 Sugar campaign, usually not ended before February following season of growth of cane. 

2 One ton of sugar as made Is assumed to be equivalent to 0.932 ton of refined as tentatively recommended 
by tlie joint committee on sugar statistics of the Department of Commerce and the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, 

3 Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association; figures 
for later years as reported by Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Preliiiiinary. 


Table 302 .—Cnne sugar: Production of Hawaii^ 1914-1927 


Tear 


1914 .. 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

ms.. 

1919 . 

1920 . 

102L. 

1822.. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 a. 

1927 2 . 


Aver¬ 

age 

length 

of 

cam¬ 

paign 

! 

1 Sugar production 

: Cane used for sugar 


Average ex¬ 
traction of 






Total 

sugar 

As made 

Equiva¬ 

lent 

refined* 

Area har¬ 
vested 

Average 
yield i 
per acre 

Production 

area 
in cane 

Per 

centage 
of cano 

Per 
short 
ton of 
cane 

JDays 

Short ions 

Short ions 

Acres 

Short tons 

Short tons 

-leres 

Per cent 

Founds 

183 

612,000 

673,000 

112, TOO i 

43 

4,900,000 


12.49 

250 

195 j 

646,000 

605,000 

554,708 

113,200 

46 

5,185,000 

239,800 

12.46 

249 

ISO i 

592; 763 

H5;419 

42 

4,859,424 1 

216^332 

12.20 

244 

190 

644,663 

603,276 

r2z,m 

42 

5,220,000 ! 

245,100 

12:35 

247 

184 

576,700 

539,676 

119,800 

41 

4,855,000 

276,800 

11.88 

238 

178 


561,772 

119,700 

40 

4,744,000 1 

239,900 

12.65 

253 

175 

555,727 

520,049 

llA 100 

39 

4,473,000 ; 

247,900 

12.42 

248 

m 

521,579 

488,094 

113,100 

41 

4,657,000 

236,500 

11.20 

224 

199 

592,000 

554,600 

124,000 

41 

5,088,000 i 

229,000 

11.64 

233 

167 

537,000 

503,600 

114,000 

40 

4,500,000 

235,000 

11.77 

235 

192 

691,000 

769,000 

647,000 

1H,0(H) 

51 

5,661,000 

232,000 1 

12.21 

244 

154 

720,000 

122,000 

52 

6,297,000 

241,000 ! 

12.21 

244 

180 

787,246 

SU,333 

f 736,705 
i 759,245 1 

; i 

122,309 ' 

53 

6,495,686 

237,774 

12 12 

242 





1 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

11 ton of sugar as made is assumed to be equivalent to 0.935S tons of refined, as tentatively recommended 
by the joint committee on sugar statistics of the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

3 Data eoileoted through the Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Association* 
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Table 303,— Sugar: Production in the United Stales and its mssessions, 1909-^ 

mr 


Year beginning 
July 

f Beet sugar 
(chiedy 
rehned) 

Cane sugar (chiefly raw) 

Total 

Louisiana 

Other 

States 

Porto 

Bico 

Hawaii 

Philippine 
Islands 1 

Average: 

Short tons 

Short ions 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

1909-1913.i 

609,020 

292,478 

9,672 

363,474 

567,495 

252,781 

2,095,519 

1914-1920.1 

822,651 

214,104 

3,099 

452,549 

591,106 

466,033 

2,550,143 

1921-1925. 

915,898 

201,883 


499,744 

675,249 

584,894 

2,879,009 

1909. 

512,469 

320,520 

11,200 

348,786 

517,090 

140,783 

1,848,854 

1910. 

610,172 

343,720 

12,320 

349,840 

566,821 

164,658 1 

1,946,531 

1911. 

599,500 

352,874 

8,000 

371,076 

595,038 

205,046 

2,131,534 

1912. 

692,566 

153,673 

9,000 

398,004 

546,524 

345,077 

2,144,734 

1913. 

733,401 

292,698 

7,840 

351,666 

612,000 

408,339 

2,405,944 

1914.:. 

722,054 

242,700 

3,920 

346,490 

646,000 1 

421,192 

2,382,3.56 

1916.- 

874,220 

137,500 

1,120 

433,590 

592,763 

412,274 ' 

2,501,467 

1916. 

820,657 

303,900 

7,000 

503,081 

644,663 

425,206 

2,704,567 

1917. 

765,207 

243,600 

2,240 

453,794 

570,700 

474,745 

2,516,236 

1918. 

760,950 

280,900 

3,500 

406,002 

600,312 

453.346 

2,505,010 

1919. 

726,451 

121,000 

1,125 

485,071 

555,727 

466,912 

2,356,236 

1920-. 

1,089,021 

169,127 

6,987 

489,818 

521,579 

608,490 

2,885,031 

1921. 

1,020,489 

324,431 

3,270 

408,325 

592,000 

533,189 

2,881,704 

1922. 

675,000 

295,095 

640 

379,172 

537,000 

475,325 

2.362,232 

1923. 

881,000 

162,023 

2,800 

447,570 

691,000 

529,091 

2,713,484 

1924. 

1,090,000 

83,483 


660,411 

709,000 

779,510 

3,387,404 

1925. 

913,000 

139,381 


603,240 

787,246 

007,356 

3,050,223 

1920. 

897,000 

47,106 


627,593 

8 810,000 


1927 3. 

1,060,000 

77,840 


8 668,000 

2 816,000 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Cane sugar production 1909-1910 from Willett & Gray; 19U and 
subsequently from United States Department of Agriculture. Hawaiian produciioii from Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association. Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Yearbook. 

1 Exports 1909-1911, production 1912 and subsequently, ^ UnofliciaL Preliminary, 

































Table 304:,'—Sugar beets: AcreagCj yield jyer acrcj and 'production in specified countries, average 1900-1910, annual 1904-1927 
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Table 30o. — Sugar: Production in specified countries, average 1909—10 to 1913-14s 
annual 1924-25 to 1927-28 

BEET SUGAR IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR 



Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-141 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28, 

preliminary 

NOETH AMEEICA 

Short ions 
11,7S2 

Short ions 
48, 733 
1.172,000 

Short tons 
41,375 
981.000 

Short ton^ 
37, 706 
964,000 

Short ions 

334,000 

1,140,000 


G.*)5,000 


Total North America_ 

CG6,782 

1, 220,733 

1,022,375 

1,001,706 

1,174,000 


EUKOPE 






England and Wales_ 

4 3,084 
(®) 

29,745 
(") 

64,082 

163 

186,850 
4,031 

316,522 
14,000 
23,000 
150,000 
165,000 
257,400 
370,693 
5r916,398 
193,000 
307,300 

Scotland_ 

Irish FrfiA fir.atc ,.. 

(®) 1 

(^) 

149,116 1 

(0 

225,419 
194,225 

13 ; 416 
c 23,119 
163,000 
309,386 
253,341 

Sweden__ 

153,739 
127,091 1 
246,341 
278,837 
807,887 
115,727 

Denmark___ 

149 ; GOO 
352,355 
4.34,866 
807,562 

Netherlands 2 _ 

330 ; 277 
361,034 
795,702 
266,955 

Belgium..... 

France 2 ...___ 

769,074 
239,888 

Spain___-_-_..._ 

280, 903 
468.119 

Italy .... 

208,675 
3,784 

168,971 

341,390 

Switzerland___...._ 

6, 614 
1,723, 601 
83,161 
1,674,494 
222, 838 
140,414 

7,165 
1,763,051 
86,139 

6,700 

8,000 
n, 819,000 
100,000 
1,364,000 
180,300 
94,192 
41,454 
167,464 
672,403 
1,587 
7,349 
1,369,123 

Germany_..._... 

3 2,340,268 
79,528 

1,832,664 
87,500 
1,149,984 
192,998 
82,107 
36,312 
163,600 
633, 646 
926 

Austria__ 

Czechoslovakia___ 

1,221,274 
175,783 
41,459 
4,376 
» 88,245 

1,650,148 
183,128 

Hungary... 

Yugoslavia... 

66,818 
(«) 

114,829 
638,274 
(®) 

Bulgaria. 

44, 530 
98, 379 
.540,015 
(5) 

667 

Rumania__.... 

Poland 2 . 

702,626 

0) 

(«) 

1,557,114 

Latvia... 

Finland_ 

2,259 

4,013 

Russia _ _ 

601,977 

1,065,315 

883,035 


Total Europe__ 

8,156,838 

7,668,961 

7,933,954 

7,376,480 

i 8,627,085 


OCEANIA 

Australia. 

i 

[ 1,030 

3,379 

2,693 

1,299 

2,000 


World total, beet sugar i®. .. 

8,823,650 

8,893,073 

9,008,922 

8,379,485 

9,703,086 



CANE SUGAR (RAW) 


NORTH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 
WEST INDIES 






United States. 

302,150 

88,483 

139,381 

47,166 

77,840 

Hawaii. 

567,495 

789, 000 

787, 246 

3 816,000 

8 816,000 

Porto Rico. 

361,974 

660,411 

603,240 

627,593 

673,000 

Virgin Islands. 

9,613 

8,047 

6,343 

7,687 

8 9,000 

Central America: 

Honduras..__ 


3 24, 563 

3 16,877 
28,169 1 

818, 750 
36,197 


Guatemala. 

8,998 

26; 890 

334,066 

Nicaragua. 

Salvador..__...._ 

3,742 
11 10,834 
163,388 

8 16,483 
22,000 

8 17,500 1 
8 20,000 
214, 618 

3 27,600 

*15,000 

Mexico.... 

185,297 

203,399 

8 196,000 

West Indies (British): 

Antigua. 

12,919 

319, 400 

314,300 

8 26,321 

*20,000 

Barbados. 

27,788 

55,233 

53,938 

3 65,727 

*66,000 

Jamaica.. 

23,866 

8 47,984 

8 62, 894 

8 73,114 

*67,000 

St. Christopher. 

13,262 

17,431 

818, 346 

8 20,236 

*19,000 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

61,275 

77,983 

82, 388 
5,523,946 

3 58,468 

*64,000 

Cuba. 

2,287, 052 

4812,068 

5,049, 632 

4,480,000 

Dominican Republic. 

0 104,664 

345. 728 

394, 033 

346,386 

3 336,000 


1 Figures for Europe are estimates for present boundaries. 

2 Refined sugar in terms of raw, 

3 Unofficial estimate. 

< 2-year average. 
flNo sugar produced. 

3 Production in 1926-27 was curtailed because sugar-beet growers and manufacturers failed to agree on 
sugar-beet prices. 

’ Sugar association estimate. 

31 year only, 1912-13. According to statistics of tbe German Sugar Association the 1912-13 sugar produc¬ 
tion was greater than any other year. 

34 -year average. 

w Exclusive of production in minor producing countries for which no data are available. 

113 -year average. 
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Tabus 305.— Sicgar: Production in specified countries^ ayei'age 1909—10 to 1913—14^ 
annual 1924—25 to 1927—28 —Continued 

CANE SUGAR (RAW)~CGntinued 



Average, 
1909-10 to 
1913-14 

1924-23 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28, 

preliminary 

NOEXH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMERICA, ANB 

WEST INDIES—continued 

TTftiti . . _ _ . .. . . 

Short imis 
(12) 

40,810 
, 42,782 

Short tons 

3 9, 274 

43,000 

53,044 

Short tons 

311,249 

J 36,958 

8 53,896 

i 

Short ions 

314,071 

3 39,954 

3 50,444 

Short ions 

317,000 

8 35,000 

3 50,000 

West Indies (French): 

Guadeloupe.. 

Martinique...-. 

Total North and Central American 
countries reporting for all periods 
listed.... 

EI7EOPE AND ASLA 

Spain___ 

1 

4,021,758 

8,235, 762 

8,048,445 

1 

7, 509,995 

6,974,840 

17,059 
2.649,480 
192, 299 
75, 718 
1,512,569 
294,380 

9,043 
2,852, OCO 
528, 597 
112,016 
2,201,368 
779, 510 

3 9,748 
3, .334,000 
551,068 
100,875 
2,53o, lo2 
607,356 

3 7, .>25 ; 
3,593, OOO 
476,162 

3 117, 630 
2,174, 585 

(15) 

310,000 

3 3,600,000 
557,000 

3 127,000 
2,688,000 
(15) 

India ___-_ 

Formosa..... 

Japan . - - - 

Java “_____ 

PhilippiTiPi Tsianris _ _ _ 

Total European and Asiatic coun¬ 
tries reporting for all periods listed-, 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina. 

Brazil___ 

4,447, 225 

5, 703, 024 

6,530,843 

' 0,368,902 

6, S82,000 

193,853 
n 332,813 

11112,297 
13,235 
^6,289 
202,518 
3,187 

274,127 

1 916,543 

101,780 
9,996 

3 20,900 
345,025 

3 23, 100 

433,968 
996,901 
120,490 

8 IS, 969 

8 19,013 

3 316,800 

3 23,880 

522, 772 
937, 678 
109, 930 

814, 814 

3 22, 760 

1 3 308,000 

3 21,000 

3 476,000 

8 728,000 

8 112,000 

815,120 

3 26,000 

3 325,000 

3 26,300 

British Guiana. -. 

Dutch Guiana .. . 

Ecuador. . 

Peru... . _ _ __ 

Venezuela. 

Total South America.. 

AFRICA 

®gypt. 

Mauritius.-,..-..--.^..,. .. 

TTnirm nf Smith Afrif»ft . _^ 

864,192 

1,691,471 

1,925,021 

i 1,936,854 

1,708,420 

67,127 

233,671 

88,165 

26,460 

41,653 

(**) 

88,268 
247,698 
161,253 
» 49,591 
57,904 
3,296 

105,820 
. 265,903 

239,851 

8 44,000 
57,000 
3,970 

1 

78,872 
212,292 
z 242,662 

3 61,000 
62,400 

3 3, 527 

3 99,000 
237,000 
3 240,000 

8 66,000 

8 44,000 
3 3,858 

Portuguese East Africa . 

Reunion __ 

Madagascar. ....... 

Total Afriryi.. 

457,076 

608,010 

716,344 

660,753 

6S9,85S 

OCEANIA 

Australia ... . 

Fiji .. i 

216,331 
84,629 1 

478,606 
71,477 

580,126 
113,000 

464,623 

3 95, 000 

3 567,000 

3106,000 

Total Oceania. 

Total cane sugar producing countries 

reporting for all periods listed_ 

Estimated world total cane sugar lo.. 
Total world cane and beet sugar pro¬ 
duction in countries reporting all 

periods listed... 

Estimated world total beet and cane 
sugar ... 

300,660 I 

550,083 

693,126 ; 

559, 623 

673,000 

1 

10,091,111 

10,544,000 

18,914,761 

19,368, (MX) 

1(^788,350 
17,778,000 

25,681,423 

26,671,000 

17,913,779 

18,723,000 

26,922,701 

27,732,000 

17,036.127 
17,947,000 

25,415,612 

26,326,000 

16,9i%,n8 

17,849,000 

26,651,203 

27,552,000 


Burean of Agricultural Economics. Official sources and International Institute of Agriculture except 
as otherwise stated. Figures are for the crop years 1909-10 to 1927-28 for the countries in which the sugar 
harvesting season begins in the fall months and is completed during the fofiowing calendar years, except 
in certain cane-sugar producing countries where the season begins in May or June and is completed in the 
same calendar year. Production in these countries is for the calendar years 1909 to 1927. 

3 Unofficial estimate, 

* 2-year average. 

Exclusive of production in minor producing countries for which do data are available. 

^ 3-year average. 

^ Too small to report, 

®The figures quoted for India are the production of gur, a low grade of sugar polarizing at between 60° 
and 60°, This sugar is mostly consumed by the natives, 

” AH grades of sugar redact to terms of head sugar, a grade of sugar which contains at least 96.5 per 
cent sucrose. 

Figures for the total crop are not yet available. Trade reports place the 1926-27 commercial crop at 
664;000 short tons and that of 1927-23 at 672,000 short tons. 
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Table 306.— Su^ar: Production, trade, and supply available for consumptmi in 
continental United States, 1909-1927 

IN TERMS OP RAW SUGAR 


Tear beginning 
July 1 

Produc¬ 
tion 1 

Brought in 
from 
insular 
possessions s 

Imports as 
sugar 3 

Domestic 
exports 
as sugar ^ 

Exports 
in other 
forms 5 

Available for 
consumption ^ 

Total 

Per capita 

Average: 

Short ions 

Short tom 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short ions 

Short tons 

Pounds 

1909-1913- 

957,491 

1,004,493 

2,068,427 

45,502 

17,317 

, 3,967,591 

84.0 

1914-1920- 

1,102,153 

1,072,288 

2,847,675 

547,406 

46,538 

4,428,072 

86.0 

1921-1925.,.. 

1,187,693 

1,495,517 

3,854,633 

441,588 




1909. 

882,630 

927,752 

1.934,754 

72,352 

24,351 

3,648,403 

79.7 

1919.! 

903,475 

943,701 

L 845,279 

36. 597 

15,966 

3,639,891 

78.3 

1911. 

1,005,337 

1,187,663 

1,832,424 

50, 380 

15,160 

3,959,883 

83.9 

1912. 

907,070 

1,026,972 

2,266,426 

30,963 

19,217 

4,150,288 

86.6 

1913. 

i,oas,844 

936,376 

2,463,252 

37,190 

11,892 

4.439,489 

91.3 

1914. 

1,023,828 

1,098,314 

2,529,963 

302,641 

13,585 

4,33-4,878 

87.9 

1915. 

1,078,407 

1,102,057 ; 

2,689,067 

882,86^1 i 

12,213 

3,974,453 

79.4 

1916. 

1,193,107 

1,203,938 

2,527,984 

676,752 1 

29,211 

4,219,066 

83.2 

1917. 

1,068,437 

975,684 

2,344,816 

305,429 ! 

46,131 

4,037,377 

78.5 

1918. 

1,102,421 

1,073,944 

2,799,962 

568,566 

36,747 

4,371,013 

83.8 

1910. 

903,060 

975,735 

3,812,955 

776,502 

98,386 

4,816,862 

91.1 

1920. 

1,346,811 

1,076,342 

3,228,279 

319,689 

89,491 

6,242,852 

97.0 

1921. 

1,424,726 

1,340,867 

3,940,777 

1,085,349 

31,397 

6,589,624 : 

102.4 

1922. 

1,021,360 

1,235,049 

4,068,205 

412,196 

12,568 

5,899,849 

106.5 

1923. 

1,111,898 

1,274,870 

3,436,955 

152,883 

24,617 

6,646,223 ! 

100.2 

1924. 

1 ,200,000 

1,645,319 

3,931,282 

273,470 

22,436 

6,540,695 

114.2 

1925. 

1 ,121,000 

1,981,482 

3,895,947 

325,804 

24.998 

6,647,627 

114.4 

1926. 

1, Oil, 000 

1,689,347 

3,968,880 

447,065 

C) 



1927. 

1,217,000 











IN TERMS OF REFINED SUGAR 8 


1921. 

! 1,325,906 

1,260,894 

3,686,397 

1,009,377 

29,182 

5,234,638 

1922. 

950,625 

1,161,361 

3,805.745 

383,439 

11,682 

5,522,600 

1923. 

1,034,615 

1,198,777 

3,214,883 

142,217 

22,943 

i 5,283,115 

1024. 

1,172,000 

1,547,587 

3,674,563 

264,391 

20,911 

6,118,848 

1925. 

1,043,000 

1,869,332 

3,634,323 

303,073 

23,298 

6,210,284 

1928. 

941,000 

1,588,981 

3,714,054 

415,865 

(U 


1927.^^. 

1,133,000 









Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Trade figures, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Beet and cano sugar only. 

» Duty free, from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and tUe Philippine Islands (Virgin Islands included 1917 and 
subsequently). 

3 No account taken of sugar imported in other forms. Imports from the Philippine Islands excluded, 
reexports deducted. 

^ Shipments to Hawaii and Porto Rico included. Direct exports to foreign countries from Hawaii and 
Poito Rico excluded. 

Sugar used in the manufacture of other commodities for export on which drawback was paid. 

0 No account taken of stocks at the beginning or end of year, 
y Not available. 

8 Raw sugar converted to refined by multiplying by the following factors: Cuba and Hawaii, 0.9358; 
Porto Rico, 0,9393; Philippines, 0.95; All others (Santo Domingo, British West Indies, Louisiana, etc.)* 
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Table 307.— Sugar: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1924'-19^8 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


Average 1009”1913 


Imports Exports 


1924 


Imports Exports 


1925 


Imports Exports 


1926, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


PRIKCIPAL exporting 

COUNTRIES 

Australia. 

Bel^um. 

British Guiana. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovalda_ 

Dominican BepublieJ 
Dutch East Indies. - J 

Eiji. 

Formosa. 

Germany. 

Hong Kong. 

Hungary. 

Jamaica. 

1 Mauritius. 

' Netherlands. 

Peru.. 

! Philippine Islands. - 

Poland.. 

Eeumon. 

Russia.. 

Trinidad and Tobago.! 
, Union of South Africa' 

, TEraCIP.^L importing 

COUNTRIES 

Algeria. 

Anglo-E gyptian 

Sudan. 

Argentina. 

Austria... 

British India. 

British Alalaya.. 

Canada. 

' Chile. 

China. 

Denmark.. 

Egypt... 

Finland. 

France. 

Greece. 

Irish Free State. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Morocco. 

New Zealand. 

Norway. 

Persia... 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 

Total 48 countries.. 


Short tom 
76,233 
7,892 
3 6,112 
656 


Short tons 
268| 
1,54,476 
106,198 
2,009,899 


8 766 
3,562 
7 386 
554 
3,486 


92,351 
1,412,555 
78,817 

6,744 
873,161 


395 

3 0 

82,721 
726 
S, 950 


14,494 
226,255 
200,490 
146,736 
179,432 


72 

3,744 

522 

29,094 


37,908 

13,764 
51,690 
n 3,942 
715,990 
( 14 ) 

297,893 
84,965 
343,622 
21,814 
43,020 
50,0' 
1S6,1981 
11,718 


41,658 
293,514 
43,755 
675 


72 

1848,830 

26,611 

(“) 

820 

90 

14,933 

22,536 

8,086 


206,897 


0,249 

176,942 

61,402 

62,962 

52,326 

109,352 

39,631 

1,672 

118,201 

1,853,605 

2,122,517 


3021 

60,204 


3 13,478 


3 557 


32,603 

39,684 


Shorttons 

13.412 
65,712 

309 
8,923 
35 
501 

8,631 
133 
20,167 

50.412 
418,337 

88^ 


1 

258,223 

277 

3,741 

123 


a 10 25,008 
945 
537 


47,520 

14,939 
7,329 
112,731 
624,650 
102,131 
435,482 
88,752 
618,019 
57,610 
48,797 
74,279 
519,085 
62,289 
86,466 
50,662 
339,519 
83,151 
70,920 
83,837 
74,496 
62,155 
81,693 
137,037 
1,946,416 
4,137,873 


Shorttons 

189,893 
177,693 
96,204 
4,379,275 
734,938 
243,227 
2,070,679 
49,809 
27,702 
418,477 

336,631 
106,006 
38,776 
201,437 
293,091 
292,671 
394,436 
271,498 
47,458 
a 1016,991 
48,632 
9,375l 


Shorttons 
2 381 
66,925 
436 


578 
8 178 
121 
23,518 
125,202 
8 103 , 7 "" 
1631 
2 1,059! 
(») 

363,750 
350 
1,103 
206 


210 249,827 
1,129 
5,946 


Shorttons 
2178,186 
231,094 
109,455 
|< 5,530,836 
912,498 
331,974 
6 2,279,156 
102,753 
27,458 
125, SOS 
8 148,966 
93,376 
2 42,241 
211,976 
417,007 
229,432 
602,773 
216,083 
a 49,978 
a 1017,792 
67,930 
59,970 


112 

372 

23,011 

39,979 

43,550 

229 

10,005 

519 

31,095 


160,966 


27,201 

127,274 


372 


2 58 
1 

68 

81,121! 

220,248 


54,608 

15,129 

80,744 
106,113 
12 841,497 
126,488 

694.397 
121,401 
795,323 

27,628 

91,482 

122.397 
374,765 
*67,392 

98,408 
100,671 
423,478 
110,558 
78,229 
73,016 
70,582 
*86,968 
48.9S7 
142,230 
2,365,653 
4,459,766 


115 
1,013 
18 27,332 
42,458 
155,161 


4,789 

1,490 

18,708 


194,971 


10,752 
163,342 


4111 


355 
3 129 
1 

63, 
73,832 
379,358 


Shorttons 
*4,059 
66,978 
440 


69 
191 
2 0 246 
138 
*34,414 
47,“" 


Short tons 
*89,604 
176,540 
94,819 
1^6,225,414 
1,019,467 
372,195 
1*1,915,135 
1,276,598 
2 520,610 
197,724 


13S 

*750 

*3 

434,019 

22 


61 


210 41,883 
1,408 
4,654 


63,860 

24,631 
2 1,370 
114,124 
1*875,927 
121,968 
580,306 
135,962 
778,451 
23,928 
61,973 
37,469 
485,662 
2 60,626 
101,805 
22,797 
604,588 
a 106,415 
91,223 
81,71“ 


72,986 
2 53,932 
2 220,460 
348,656 
363,615 
453,300 
293,973 
2 69,790 
210 50,129 
73,560 
65,289 


*162 

636 

41,087 

31,288 

144,933 


819 

260 

8,670 


214,087 


8,058 

204,206 

.. m 


117,070 

142,015 

1,976,309 

4,710,099 


66 

87,180 

106,893 


6,691,863| 7,156, ISOjlO, 829,152|U, 111, 213jl2,422,44l|l3,061,089jll, 837,503|l3,802,759 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. OOlcial sources except where otherwise noted. 

The foUowmg hinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white candied, cara- 
mel, clmncaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: Candy 
(meaning confectionery), confectionery, ^ucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 


1 year beginning July 1. s e months. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. s Less than half a ton. 

3 ^year average. lo Fise^ year, Oct. 1-Sept. 30. 

* Commercial source. ii Average for Austria-Hungary. 

year only. 12 Sea trade only. 

«Java and Madura only. 13 includes 9 months, land trade. 

^ 3-year average. 14 Not available. 
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Table 308.— Sugar^ raw, cane and beet: World production, 1909-10 to 1927-^8 


Ysari 


Estimated 

world 

total 


Total 

European 

beet 

sugar 


Cuba 


Chief producing countries 


India 2 


Java 3 


Germany ^ 


Czecho¬ 

slovakia 


Shoiiiom 


Sh'^rt ions 


Short ions 


1909- 10.— 

1910- 11.- 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 1S_J. 

19JS-19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 

1021-22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 

1924- 25. 

1925- 26. 

1926- 27. 

1927- 28. 


10, 831,000 
IS, S28,000 
17,904, OUO 
20, 307, OCO 
21,005, 000 
20, S78,000 
IS, S74,000 
18, 593.000 
20, 293, GOO 
18,791,000 
17,999,000 
19,563 000 
20,577,000 
20,861,000 
22,833,000 

26, 671,000 

27, 732,000 

26, 326,000 

27, 552,000 


0, 598, 712 
S, 407, 415 
0, t)2S, 923 
S, SS4, G75 
S, 709, 590 
S,12S, 018 
5,644, ,337 
4,443,528 
4,664,962 
3,807,311 
2, S50,507 
4.115,784 
4,348,764 
4,991,306 
5,544,488 
7,668,961 
7,983,954 
7,376,480 
8, 527,085 


2,020,871 
1,661,465 
2,123, 502 
2,719, 901 
2,709,460 
2,921,984 
3,398,385 
3,421,597 
3,889, 906 
4,490,902 
4,183, 676 
4,406,413 
4,517,470 
4,083,483 
4,600, 223 
5,812,068 
5,523, 946 
5,049,632 
4,480,000 


Short tens 
2,480, 700 
2,587,100 
2,744,900 
2,861, 500 
2,573,200 
2,730, 000 
2,949, COO 
3,093,000 
3,839,000 
2,752,000 
3,404,000 
2,825, 000 
2,928,000 
3,410,000 
3,715, 000 
2,852, 000 
3,334,000 
3,593,000 
8 3,600, 000 


Short tons 
1,308, 755 
1,411, 275 
1,610, 599 
1, 550, 274 
1,615, 944 

1, 548, 668 
1,454,030 
1,796, 558 
2,003, 521 
1,900,118 
1,472,796 
1,681, 338 
1,853, 357 
1,989,170 
1,980, 653 

2, 201, 368 
2, 535,152 
2,174, 585 
2, 588, 000 


Short tons 
2,146.817 
2,770, 000 
1,551, 797 
2,901, 564 
2,885, 752 

2.720, 635 
1,678, 402 

1.721, 250 
1,726, 483 
1,297, 050 

773, 700 
1, 194, 729 
1,433, 742 
1,603, 933 
1, 263, 455 
1,723, 601 
1,763, 051 
1,832, 664 
’ 1,819, 000 


Short tons 


fi 714,490 
652,713 
796,957 
730,745 
811,323 
1,114,566 
1,574,494 
1,650,148 
1,149,984 
1,364,000 


Bureau of AgricuUurai Economics. Estimated world total sugar production for the period 1895-96 to 
1908-1909 in Agriculture Yearbook, 1924, p. 808. 

1 Figures are for the crop years 1909-10 to 1926-27 for the countries in which the sugar harvesting begins 
in the lall month.s and is completed during the following calendar year except in the cane-sugar producing 
countries where tiie season begins in May or June and is completed in the same calendar year. Production 
in these countries is for the calendar years 1909 to 1926. 

3 The figures quoted are the production of gur, a low grade of sugar which is mostly consumed by the 
natives. 

3 All-grades of sugar reduced to terms of head sugar. 

* Figures for 1909-10 to 1917-18 are for pre-war boundaries. 

* Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia only. 

6 Unofficial estimate. 

7 Sugar association estimate. 


Table 309.— Sugar, raw (96^ centrifugal): Average wholesale price per pound. 
New York, 1909-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av.i 

Average: 

i 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

i Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4.5 

43 

42 

41 

"41 

1914-1920. 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

7.3 

7,8 

7,6 

7.4 

7.2 

i 6.8 

6.4 

6.2 

6.2 

6.8 

1921-1925. 

6.1 

6.4 

5,8 

i 5.6 

' 6.4 

5.1 

6.2 

5.2 

1 6.3 

5.4 

5.4 

6.2 

6.3 

1009. 

3.7 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

4.1 

'” 472 ' 

4.3 

44 

4.2 

To 

1910. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

1 4.3 

3,9 

' 3.9 

40 

42 

1911. 

3.6 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

4.3 

4.9 

■ 6.9 

6.9 

5.1 

4 8 

45 

1912. 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

4.1 

4.0 

3.9 

3.9 

4.1 

4,3 

41 

40 

40 

42 

1913. 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

3,3 

3.3 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

; 3.5 

1914. 

3.3 

3. 1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

6.7 

5.8 

44 

3.9 

3.9 

1 3.8 

1915. 

4.1 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 

4.3 

41 

‘ 48 

49 

47 

3916. 

4.6 

4.9 

5,6 

6.2 

6.4 

6.3 

6.3 

5.6 

5.6 

6.3 

i 6.2 

6.3 

5.8 

1917. 

5.2 

5.2 

5.5 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

7,3 

7,0 

6.9 

6.0 

6,3 

6.3 

1918. 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.1 

7.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

6.4 

1919. 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

10.2 

7.5 

1920. 

13.0 

11.4 

li.9 

17.7 

20.8 

19.7 ' 

17.6 

13.4 

10.7 

8.3 

6.8 

6.3 

13.0 

1921. 

6,4 

5.3 

6.1 

5.4 

4.9 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

43 

42 

41 

3.7 

47 

1022. 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.6 i 

5.2 

5.2 

4 8 

5.4 

5.6 

6.7 

47 

1923. 

6.3 

6.2 

7.3 1 

7.8 

7.9 

7.4 i 

6.9 

6.1 

7.0 

7.6 

7.3 

7.3 

7.0 

1924. 

6. 7 

7.2 

6.9 

6.4 

5.6 

5.1 

5.1 

5.4 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

6.3 

6.0 

1925. 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

3.9 

4.0 ; 

41 

43 

1926. 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

4.1 ! 

4.2 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

44 

4 6 

4.7 

5.1 

43 

1927. 

5.1 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

48 

47 

4 7 

46 

47 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. Data for 
1890-1908 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 810, Table 388, 

1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 
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Table ZIQ.‘-^Sugary granulated: Average retail price per pounds United StateSy 

ms-im 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

j ear 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920. 

9,1 

9.0 

9.5 

9.9 

10. S 

10.9 

11.0 

10.9 

10.1 

9.6 

9,6 

9 0 

10.0 

1921-1925. 

S,5 

8.4 

8.9 

S.9 

8.5 

8.3 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

S.l 

8.1 

8,4 

mz . 

5.S 

5,5 

5.4 

__ 

5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

0.5 

1914. 

5.2 

5,2 

5.1 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

3.2 

7.9 

S.O 

7.2 

6.2 

6.1 

5.9 

1915. 

6.0 

G."5' 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

6.7 

6.5 

6.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

1916. 

6.7 

6.9 

7,5 

8.0 

8.6 

8,7 

8.8 

8.5 

7.7 

8.2 

8.6 

8.3 

8.0 

1917. 

8.0 

•8.1 

8.8 

9.6 

10.1 

9.4 

9.2 

10.0 

9.9 

9.8 

9.6 ; 

9.5 

9.3 

1918. 

9. 5 

10.6' 

9.2 1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.6 

10.6 

10.8 

10.8 

9.7 

1919. 

10. S 

10.7 

10.6 : 

10,6 

10,6 

10.6 

mo i 

11.1 

11.0 

11.4 

12.5 

14.5 

11.3 


17.8 

IS. 8 

18.7 

20.2 

25.4 

26.7 

26.5 

22.9 

IS. 3 

13.9 

12.8 

10.5 

19.4 

1921. 

9.7] 

8.9- 

9.7 

9.7 

8.4 

7.8 

7.1 

7.5 

7.3 

6.9 1 

6.7 i 

•6.5 

8.0 

1922. 

6.2 I 

6.4 

6.0 

6.7! 

6.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

7.9 

7.9 

8.1 

■8.3 

7.3 

1023. 

8.3 

■8.7 

10.2 

10,61 

11.2 

11.1 

10.6 i 

'9.6 

9,6 

10.6 

10.3 

10.4 

10.1 

1924 . 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

9,9 

9.2 

8.3 

8.4 

S.2 

S.6 

8.8 

S.S 

8.8 

9.2 

1^- . 

8.1 

7.7 ' 

7.7 

7.5 

7.2 ' 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 i 

7.0 

6.8 

6.G 

6.7 

7.2 

1926. 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

6.9 

1927. 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

H o 
4^0 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.1 

7.3 


Bureau of Agricultural EcoBomics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics retail prices. 


Table 311 *—Sorgo eirup: Acrcagcy productiony and December 1 price, by States, 

1924-1927 


"State 

Acreage 

Average yield per 
acre 

Production 

Price per gallon 
received by pro¬ 
ducers Dec. 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 

V924 

1925 

1920 

1927 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Ohio,.— 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

gals. 

Cis. 

Cis. 

Ots. 

Cts, 

4 

4 

4 

4 

75 

72 

72 

76 

ZOO 

^288 

^288 

304 

115 

125 

120 

115 

ludiutfa. 

s 

2 

■2 

2 

85 

88 

92 

80 

•255 

176 

184 

160 

105 

112 

105 

no 

Illinois. 

9 

12 

12 

10 

75 

77 

78 

65 

675 

934 

936 

650 

112 

no 

105 

no 

Wisconsin. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

54 

70 

66 

65 

108 

140 

132 

110 

120 

135 

140 

135 

Minnesota. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

56 

71 

80 

70 

112 

142 

160 

140 

108 

115 

120 

110 

Iowa. 

g 

5 

6 

10 

72 

79 

77 

70 

380 

395 

462 

700 

no 

115 

no 

115 

Missouri.•_ 

22 

22 

25 


81 

76 

78 

79 

1,782 

1,672 

1,950 

1,738 

99 

102 

100 

100 

Nebraska. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

80 

70 

64 

80 

160 

140 

128 

IGO 

100 

100 

ioo 

105 

Kansas.: 

4 

5 

3 

2 

75 

SO 

58 

65 

360 

250 

174 

130 

9S 

102 

95 

100 

Virginia.■ 

12 

11 

12 

10 

95 

7? 

100 

92 

1,140 

80S 

1,200 

920 

90 

95 

95 

95 

West Virginia...J 

8 

8 

8 

S 

92 

80 

97 

89 

736 

640 

776 

712 

105 

115 

no 

110 

North Carolina--1 

31 

28 

30 

27 

87 

68 

91 

92 

2,697 

1,904 

2,730 

2,484 

90 

9S 

90 

90 

South Carolina-.,! 

21 

20 

22 

26 

62 

39 

77 

71 

1,802 

780 

1,694 

1,846 

80 

92 

75 

75 

Georgia.’ 

25 

19 

23 

25 

71 

45 

90 

82 

1,775 

8.55 

2,070 

2,050: 

S4 

95 

70 

75 

Kentucky.. 

30 

39 

51 

38 

80 

80 

95 

81 

2,400 

3,120 

4,845 

3,078 

97 

96 

80 

85 

Tennessee.i 

30 

28: 

32 

29 

73 

68 

93 

86 

2,190 

1,904 

2,970 

2,494 

06 

9 - 4 ! 

80 

85 

Alabama. 

35 

42i 

3G 

40 

50 

70 

*100 

82 

1,750 

2,940 

3,600 

3,280 

98 

90| 

80 

80 

Mississippi.! 

36 

34 

27 

30 

55 

76 

100 

85 

1,980 

2,584 

2,700 

2,550 

93 

75 ' 

70 

70 

Arkansas_ 

36 

88 

38 

44 

58 

68 

77 

80 

2,088 

2,584 

2,m 

3,520 

93 

93 

86 

85 

Louisiana.! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

30 

75 

144 

no 

30 

75 

144 

no 

89 

80 

70 

75 

Oltlahoma. 

16 

14 

14 

17 

68 

76 

S3 

85 

1,088 

1,064 

1,162 

1,445 

90 

93 

85 

85 

Texas.! 

33 

31 

34 

34 

50 

46 

95 

95 

1,650 

1,426 

3,230 

3,230 

92 

93 

SO 

SO 

New Mexico.: 

2 

1 

1 

1 

d3 

65 

80 

65 

126 

65 

80 

65 

106 

no 

100 

105 

IFnited States,.' 

369 

370 

3S7 

asej 67.8 

67.4 

89.3 

82.6 

25;004 

24,926 

34,547 

31,876 

94.3j 

94.9 

84.2 

85.6 


Bureau of Agncultural Economics, Estimated by tbe ea-op-reporting board, 
VPrelisiinajry, 
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Table 312. — Sugar-cane sirup: Acreage^ producUonj and farm price, hy States, 

1925-1927 


State 

Acreage used for 
sirup 

Yield per acre 

Production i 

.. 

Price per gallon 
received by pro¬ 
ducers Dec. 1. 


1925 

1926 

19271 

1925 

1026 

1927 

1925 

1926 

19271 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1,000 

acrcis 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

GaP 

Ions 

Gal¬ 

lons 

Gal¬ 

lons 

1,000 

(jallons 

1,000 

gallons 

1,000 

gallons 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

South Carolina. 

8 

5 

7 

72 

140 

140 

576 

700 

9S0 

100 

90 

90 

Georgia_ 

32 

35 

34 

110 

175 

150 

3,520 

6,125 

5,100 

100 

75 

SO 

Plorida.. 

10 

10 

9 

210 

210 

1S3 

2,100 

2,100 

1,647 

105 

So 

85 

Alabama... 

22 

20 

21 

140 

165 

135 

3,080 

3, SCO 

2,835 

no 

90 

05 

Mississippi. 

14 

14 

17 

172 

205 

185 

2,408 

2, S70 

3,145 

105 

95 

95 

Arkansas. 

3 

3 

2 

120 ‘ 

135 

100 

360 

405 

200 

120 

105 ‘ 

110 

Louisiana.. 

25 

34 

IS 

262 1 

133 

304 

6,541 

4. 516 

5,478 

72 

GO 

55 

Texas. 

11 

11 

12 

165 

196 

170 

1,815 

2,156 

2,040 

130 

95 

no 

United Stat 0 s___. 

125 

132 

120 

163 

168 

179 

20, 400 

22,172 

21,425 

97 

SI 

82 


Biu'eaii of Agricultural Economics. Estimated by the crop-reporting board. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 313. —Maple sugar and sirup: Production in 10 important States, 1917- 

1927 ^ 


Year 

Trees 

tapped 

Sugar 

made 

Simp 

made 

Total 
product 
m terms 
of sugar 2 

Average total 
product per tree 


As sugar® 

As sirup 2 

1917____ 

Thomaiid 

Tlioustini 

pounds 

Thousand 

gallons 

Thousand 

■pounds 

Pounds 

Gallons 

17,313 

10,625 

4,258 

44,589 

2.58 

0.32 

1918. 

19,132 

12,944 

4,863 

51,848 

2. 71 

.34 

1919. 

18,799 

9,787 

3,804 

40,219 

2.14 

.27 

1920. 

18,895 

7,324 

3,580 

35,964 

1.90 

.24 

1921. 

15,114 

4,730 

2,386 

23,818 

1.68 

.20 

1922. 

16,274 

6,147 

3,640 

34,267 

2.11 

.26 

1923. 

15,291 

4,685 

3,605 

33,525 

2.19 

.27 

1924. 

15,407 

4,07S 

3,903 

35,302 

2.20 

.29 

1925. 

15,313 

3,236 

3,089 

27,946 

1.82 

.23 

1926. 

15,245 

3,577 

3,900 

34,777 

2 . 28 

.28 

1927 3. 

12,937 

3,102 

3,183 

28,566 

2.21 

i 

.28 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 The 10 States (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin) for which data are included from 1924 to 1926 produced 97 per cent of 
the maple sugar and 97,1 per cent of the maple sirup made in the United States in 1919 as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. That bureau also reported 9S.1 per cent of the trees tapped in 1919 as being in these 
States. Data for 11 States Including Connecticut are shown from 1917 to 1923. 
a 1 gallon of sirup taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. 

3 8 States, excluding Ohio and Indiana. 

Table 314. —Clover seed: Receipts, Chicago, averages 1909-1925, annual 1920- 

1927 


Year beginning 
September 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Total 

Average: 

1909-1913.^^_ 

1914-1920A. 

1921-1925. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924u. 

1925. 

1920 . 

1927. 

1,000 
lbs. 
622 
1,231 
695 

1,000 

lbs. 

652 

1,307 

1,209 

1,000 
lbs. \ 
549 
1,3231 
1,803 

1,000 

lbs. 

426 

1,241 

1,698] 

1,000 
ibs. 
422 
,1,6® 
1,357 

1,000 

lbs. 

513 

1,690 

1,706 

1,000 

lbs. 

677 

1,6^ 

2,158 

1,000 

lbs. 

328 

746 

964 

1,000 

lbs. 

180 

221 

277; 

1,000 

lbs. 

320 

97 

75 

1,000 

lbs. 

180 

83 

52 

1,000 

lbs. 

455 

355 

401 

1,000 

lbs. 

6,325 
11,442 
12,394 

1,207 
739 
1,358 
641 
346 
393 
1,107 
676 

969 
1, 235 
I, 293 
1,681 
888 
946 
3,596 
2,285 

747 
2,040 
1,479 
1,176 
2,195 
2,126 
2,133 
4,689 

1,004 
1,833 
1,214 
1,039 
1,801 
2, 603 
1,350 
1,544 

giliSli 

2,105 
2,674 
629 
1,641 
1,507 
2,079 
1,857 

4,062 
2,448 
1,825 
2,054 
1,574 
2,888 
! 2,671 

1, 570 
1,009 
845 

1 1,352 
[ 765 

: 849 

546 

418] 

279] 

350 

1 259 ! 

9 

] 487 

55 

164 

169 

109 

41 

27 

28 

84 

77 

8 

1 

68 

107 

365| 

997 

273 

40 

328 

366^ 

64] 

15,043 
15,128 
10,428 
10,555 
11,008 
14,855 
14,074 


1 







i 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Table 315 .—Clover seed:^ Acreage^ production, and December 1 price, by States, 

1924-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Average yield per acre 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 2 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

New York. 

8,000 


7,000 


3,000 


1, 000 

2.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Pennsylvania... 

17,000 


16,000 


8,000 


14,000 

1.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.6 

Ohio. 

156,000 

168,000 


67,000 


268, 000 

1.0 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

Indiana... 

] 

71, 000 

115,000 


70,000 


210, OCO 

.8 

.7 

.5 

1.2 

lUmois_ 

110, 000 

110. 000 


77,000 


187,000 

1.1 

.9 

1.1 

I.l 

Michigan... 

ooiooo 


72,000 


43,000 


97 ; 000 

1.2 

1.4 

1,5 

1.6 

Wisconsin... 

60, 000 

122,000 


92,000 


138, 000 

1.1 

1,9 

1.7 

1.9 

Minnesota. 

63, 000 


43,000 


42,000 


80,000 

1.9 

2.0 

2,3 

2.0 

Iowa-.-. 

66, 000 


95,000 


51, OCO 


122,000 

. 7 

1.0 

, 75 

1.0 

MissourL. 

23,000 


20,000 


22,000 


33,000 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Nebraska.-,. 

9,000 


10,000 


17, 000 


12, 000 

1.2 

1.9 

1,4 

1.7 

Kansas__ 

14,000 


8,000 


13,000 


10,000 

2.0 

1.8 

2.1 

1.6 

Tennessee.. 

4, 000 


6,000 


2,000 


3,000 

1.6 

1.4 

2.6 

2.0 


3,000 


7,000 





3.0 

3.1 



Idaho. 

14', 000 


13 ; 000 


16,000 


18, 000 

3.0 

5.0 

3.8 

4.7 

Oregon. 

4,000 


3,000 


7,500 


15,000 

1.5 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

United States. 

812,000 

S14,000 

530, 500 

1,208,000 

1.15 

1. 33 

1.37 

1.44 




Production 



Price per bushel received by pro¬ 
ducers Bee. 1 

State 













1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 2 

1924 3 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 






hushds 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

New York. 

22 

12 



2 

14.00 

14. 30 

20.00 

19.00 

Pennsylvania. 

26 

29 

12 

22 

14.00 

15. 70 

18.50 

17. 75 

Ohio. 

156 

185 

60 

322 

16.00 

15.10 

19.25 

16.00 

Indiana. 

137 

80 

3 .' 


252 

14.80 

15.40 

18.25 

15.00 

Illinois.-.-.. 

121 

99 

85 

206 

15.80 

15. 60 

18.75 

15.00 

Michigan.—. 

108 

101 

64 

155 

14.00 

15.00 

18.00 

14.70 

Wisconsin. 

66 

232 

156 

282 

14.50 

14.60 

17.70 

16.60 

Minnesota. 

120 

86 

97 

160 

13.30 

14.40 

17.50 

15.50 

Iowa.-. 

46 

95 

88 

122 

15.20 

16.00 

18.00 

16.10 

Missouri. 

32 

30 

37 

56 

13.00 

13.60 

16.50 

13.50 

Nebraska. 

11 

19 

24 

20 

13.00 

12. CO 

15.90 

16.15 

Kansas_ 

28 

U 

27 

16 

13.00 

12. 20 

15.00 

in 

Tennessee. 

6 


7 


5 

6 

14.00 

16. 00 

16.48 

18.00 

Montana__ 

9 

22 




12.00 

14. 00 



Idaho.. 

42 

65 

61 

85 

12.00 

14. 20 

17.00 

13.50 

Oregon... 

6 

8 

22 

62 

12.00 

15. 00 

17.00 

14.25 

United States. 

936 

1,084 

72S 

1. 738 

14.49 

1i. 88 

17.71 

15.26 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimated by tlie crop-reporting board. 

1 Includes red, alsike, and white. 2 Preliminary. 3 November 15 price. 

Table 316 .—Timothy seed: Receipts, Chicago, averages 1909-1925, annual 1920-- 

1927 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Total 

Average: 

1909-1913-. 

1914-1920-. 

1921-1926_ 

1920 .^ 

1921 . 

1922 . i 

1923-.1 

1924. 1 

1925-.1 

1926 .! 

1927 .1 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,965 

3,282 

6,967 

1,000 

lbs. 

7,614 
8,951 
9,908 

1,000 

lbs. 

5 ,305 
6,261 
4,687 

1,000 

lbs. 

3, 111 
3,354 
2,527 

1,000 

ms. 

1,698 

2,418 

1,580 

1,000 

lbs. 

1, 716 
2,043 
1,655 

1,000 
lbs. 
2,059 
2,529 
1,878 

1,000 

lbs. 

3, 082 
3, G12 
2,244 

1,000 

lbs. 

2, 255 
2,081 
1,346 

1,000 

lbs. 

696 
1,619 
796 

1,000 

lbs, 

m 

7S7 

495 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,23S 
685 
422 

1,000 
lbs. 
32.695 
36, 621 
34, 504 

2,347 
10,849 
S, 967 
5,3SG 
3,698 
5,933 
5,907 
6,548 

8,075 
6,239 
9,593 
13, 397 
12,714 
7,599 
7,981 
7,387 

5, 676 
4, 586 
4,577 
4,419 
4,845 
5,009 
3, 368 
3,741 

4,009 
3,198 
2,048 
1,606 
3,736 
2,047 
2,113 
3,812 

2,951 
2,317 
1,050 
1, 329 
1, 552 
1, 651 
1,158 

1 961 

1,706; 
2,404 
570 
662 
2,138 
2,499 

1 1,588 

2,076 
2,899 
1,352 
1,298 
2,038 
1 * 801 
1, 780 

4, 056 
2,828 

1, 697 
1,815 

2, 566 
2,316 
2,601 

2,601 
780 
.1, 243 
1,162 
1,809 
1, 734 
1,481 

2,368 
1, 263 
398 
05 
1,240 
1,015 
980 

1,088 

472 

355 

315 

064 

607 

779 

579 

119 

124 

507 

687 

672 

616 

3^632 
37,954 
.31,974 
31,961 
37,6S7 
32,943 
30,252 

1 










Bureau or Agricultural Economics, Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Table 317. — Forage plant seed: Imports into United Stales^ 1913-1927 ^ 


Year ended June 30 


Kind of seed 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1,000 

UOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Alfalfa. 

5,203 

6,930 

3,252 

3,170 

45 

770 

18,831 

942 

7,259 

8,784 

12,818 

4,783 

4,548 

5,134 

Canada blue grass. 

607 

1,043 

698 

495 

1,229 

739 

552 

1,148 

1,034 

836 

SIT 

1,150 

284 

882 

Awnless broine 















grass. ... 

139 

7 

(2) 

1 



109 

9 

14 




11 


Afaike clover. 

2. m 

778 

1, il3 

4,329 

3,528 

7,032 

6,648 

4,121 

7,057 

5,566 

11,056 

10,425 

10,989 

4,163 

Crimson clover_ 

8, 534 

11,690 

4, 504 

6,776 

1,603 

1,484 

10,053 

5,506 

3,443 

2,262 

7,745 

4,834 

6,766 

2,385 

Red clover. 

5,921 

8,932 

32, 509 

5,344 

768 

1,051 

19,268 

16,333 

10,391 

448 

24,729 

6, 541 

19, 725 

10,816 

White clover. 

G40 

373 

149 

158 

53 

1 

189 

516 

1,623 

520 

1,408 

1,227 

1, 666 

975 

Biennial white 















sweet clover. 

42 

194 

(3) 

195 

71 

941 

2,215 

3,133 



4,039 

3,493 

5,879 

4,130 

Biennial yellow 









sweet clover. 

243 

201 

C) 

9 


1 

202 

235 



222 

52 

502 

174 

Clover mixtures... 



26 

169 

550 

285 

23 

57 

'"'20 

74 

13 

122 

24 

Grass mixtures_ 




124 

6 

(2) 

3 

6 

43 

0) 


200 

(*) 


Spring vetch and 














oats mixtures.— 








4 







Meadow fescue.... 







3 


1 


(^) 

1 

13 

16 

Broomcorn millet. 

1,520 

1,305 

1,102 

786 

1,584 


225 

152 

1,406 

5,360 

595 

253 

456 

0) 

Foxtail millet. 

523 

338 

118 

260 

9 

138 

146 

434 

302 

65 

184 

243 

125 


Orchard grass. 

1,939 

701 

754 

1,286 

68 

177 

2,771 


2,922 

768 

603 

992 

253 

260 

Rape. 

2,981 

3,9G6 

4,019 

2,286 

11,316 

039 

5,766 

4,245 

4,763 

6, 384 

6,600 

4,345 

6,526 

6,788 

Perennial ryegrass. 

1,429 

1,342 

1,510 

1,6G8 

1,584 

831 

1,958 

1,623 

1,868 

1,834 

1,952 

1,335 

2,302 

1,203 

Italian ryegrass— 

311 

485 

383 

481 

606 

208 

980 

577 

828 

860 

1,034 

831 

1,683 

833 

Timothy. 

23 

18 

119 

4 

22 

165 

37 

391 

95 

32 

(2) 

1 

3 

45 

Hairy vetch. 

2,477 

466 

68 

296 

231 

257 

1,220 

1,387 

1,941 

1,599 

3,215 

2,068 

3,986 

2,124 

Spring vetch. 

682 

221 

62 

30 

118 

435 

1,048 

542 

345 

1,858 

1,210 

1,266 

1,603 

992 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled mainly from data of the Seed Laboratory, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. 

1 Imports of perennial and Italian ryegrass and hairy vetch up to and including 1917, and sweet clover for 
all years, are based on information furnished by United States Customs Service. All other figures rep¬ 
resent imports of seed permitted entry under the Federal seed act (formerly designated the seed importa¬ 
tion act). 

2 Less than 500 pounds. 

3 Figures missing. 

4 Data not compiled for 1927. 


Table 318. — Alfalfa seed: Estimated price per hushelj received by producers^ 
United Statesj 1912-1927 


Year beginning July 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

15 

May 

15 

June 

15 

Aver¬ 

age 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1014. 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1019. 

1920 . 

1921 .; 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Dolls. 
8.32 
8.20 
0,92 
8.51 
10.30 
8.71 
9.67 
10.88 

19.41 
7.89 
9.00 

10.25 

11,13 

11.41 
0.79 
10.17 

Dolls, 
8.58 
7.96 
6.81 
8,30 
9.33 
8.69 
9.88 
11.34 
16.03 
8.51 
7.74 
10.38 
10.09 
9.88 
9.37 
9.62 

Dolls. 
9.02 
7,42 
7.21 
7.94 
9.27 
9.04 
10.04 
12.34 
14.89 
8.53 
8.00 
9.20 
10.74 
10.51 
9.17 
9.69 

Dolls. 
7.87 
6.96 
7.29 
8,37 
8.61 
9.04 
9.91 
14.90 
13.35 
8,33 
7.94 
10.75 
10.39 
10.30 
8.94* 
9.78 

Dolls. 

8.23 

6.36 

7.29 
8.65 

8.30 
9,43 
9.38 

15.23 

12.25 

8.09 

8.50 

10,21 

10.16 

10.65 

9.42 

9.98 

Dolls. 

7.86 
6.60 

7.57 
8.88 
8.56 

9.58 
9.65 

16.68 

10.24 

7.63 

9.45 

10.19 

10.33 

9.87 
9.48 
9.74 

Dolls. 

7.66 

6.55 

7.61 
8,84 
7.97 
10.14 
10.07 
16.60 
9.95 
7.39 
9.58 

10.43 
10.52 

9.61 
10.12 

Dolls. 
8.15 
6.48 
7.86 
9.20 
7.75 
9.90 
10.48 
19.67 
9.01 
8.45 
9.96 
10.61 
ll.OGj 
9.481 
10.33 

Dolls. 
8.19 
6.60 
7.92 
10.02 
8.53 
10.60 
10.64 
21.43 
9.31 
7.50 
10.66 
11.17 
11.72j 
9.82 
10.50 

Dolls. 
8.36 
6.77 
8.45 
10.39 
9.03 
10.53 
11.18 
21,80 
8,71 
9.00 
10.44 
11.41 
12.73 
9.94 
11.04 

Dolls. 

8.21 

6.77 

8.38 

10.70 

8.85 

10.09 

12.13 

22.40 

8.97 

8.89 

10.59 

11.67 

12.00 

9.92 

10.63 

DoUs. 
8.08 
6.83 
8.31 
10.10 
8.61 
10.13 
11.79 
20.42 
8.73 
8.48 
10.57 
11.39 
10.99 
10.22 
10.62 

DoUs, 

8.21 

0.96 

7.62 

9.16 

8.76 

9.66 

10.40 

16.97 

11.74 

8.22 

9.36 

10-63 

11.06 

10.09 

9.65 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Baaed on returns from special price reporters. 
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T^ble 319 .—Clover seed: Estimated price pen' hushelj received hy proditcers, United 

States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 

Sept. 

‘ Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Weight- 

September 

15 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

DoJls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

'Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls, 

1910-1913. 

8.79 

8.71 

S.62 

8.82 

1 9.14 

9.74 

10.01 

10.19 

9.97 

9.56 

9.34 

9.40 

9.25 

1914-3920. 

13.84 

13.87 

' 14.00 

14.23 

1 14.76 

15.57 

16.08 

16.44 

15.73 

14.76 

14.41 

33.92 

W.S0 

1921-1^25. 

11.15 

111.86 

' 12.14 

12.85 

13.31 

13.97 

! 14.6S 

14.60 

14.40 

13.56 

13.44 

12.82 

13.09 

1910. 

8.27 

8.13 

7.70 

7.94 

1 S.27 

8.37 

8.5B 

8.79 

8.74 

8.80 

8.83 

. 0.65 

8 30 

1911. 

10.19 

10,33 

10.37 

10.62 

1 10. S9 

12.22 

12.89 

12.91 

12.53 

11.69 

10. C4 

9.80 

11.25 

M2 . 

I 9.39 

9.37 

9.06 

9.00 

i 9.41 

10.^ 

10.42 

11.00 

1674 

9.77 

! 9.78 

9.37 

9.71 

1913. 

7.31 

T.QO 

7.33 

7.70 

7.99 

8.07 

8.17 

8.06 

7.87 

7.86 

8.12 

8. 70 

7.75 

im . 

9.10 

8.24 

8.02 

8.12 

8.51 

8.60 

8.55| 

8.36 

8.14 

7.90 

7.96 

7.94 

8.41 

1915. 

a 49 

9.70 

9,67 

10.01 

10.27 

10.47 

10.76^ 

10.5,8 

9.9S| 

9.47 

9.15 

9.12 

9 98 

1910. 

8.65 

8.54 

9.20 

9.40 

9.60 

9.87 

16 32! 

10.41 

10.40 

10.29 

10.50 

16 53 

9.51 

im . 

10.89 

11.92 

12.91 

13.53 

14.48' 

16.46 

17.49 

17. S6 

16.56 

15.88 

14.71 

15.20' 

14.48 

1918.^ 

16.61 

19.01 

20.03 

20.67 

21.55 

21.79 

22.61 

24.81 

24.48 

23.37 

23.25' 

24.33 

2101 

im . 

2438 

26.47 

26.53 

27.63 

28.06 

31.21 

31. &8 

32. 23 

29.84 

26.21 

25. 52 

19,97 

28.34 

1920. 

17 77 

13.18 

11.64 

10.28 

10.82 

16 61 

16 98’ 

10. SO 

10.71 

16 20 

10.00, 

10.37 

11.81 

1921. 

10.25 

10.21 

10.09 

10.38 

10.69 

11.88j 

13. Of) 

13.13 

12.84 

11.60 

11.00 

0.83 

11.14 

1922. 

8.S5 

9.66 

10.18 

10.88 

11.16 

11.52! 

11.71 

11.48 

11.20 

10 81 

10.94 

10 46 

10. 71 

1923. 

11.07 

12.20 

12.18 

12.22 

12.51 

12.671 

13.04 

13.09 

13.07 

12. 72 

12.42 

12 09 

12 33 

1924. 

12.15 

12.80 

13.42 

15,31 

16.171 

16 95 

18.19 

17.40 

16. S2i 

15.48 

15. 67 

14.86 

15.35 

1925. 

13.42 

14.42 

14.85 

15.48 

16.04 

16.83 

17.45 

17. 88 

18.08 

17.16 

17.17 

16. S3, 

15.87 

1026. 

16.63 

17.21 

17.85 

17.89 

m 07j 

20.18 

21,10; 

22. 75 

22.45 

22.07 

20. 69 

17.94 

19.06 

1S27 

13,78 

15.67 

15.07 













. 



.“j 
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Bureau of Agricultural Ec&nomics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 


Table 320 .—Timothy seed: Estimated price per bushel^ received by producers, 
United Stales, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight- 

August 

15 

i 

I 15 

1 15 

15 

i 

15 

1 15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1 ed av. 

Average: 

Bolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DqUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Dolls^ 

Bdh. 

19m913. 

3.91 

3.66 

3.72 

3.72 

3.68 

3.74 

3.92 

407 

412 

4.14 

398 

392 

3.82 

1914-1920. 

3.36 

3.21 

3.29 

3.25 

3,30 

3.49 

3.57 

3.69 

369 

,3.80 

366 

361 

339 

192M925. 

2,82 

2.79 

2.93 

2.85 

2.98 

3,11 

319 

324 

3.27 

1 320 

313 

313 

2.97 

1910. 


3.77 

403 ! 

40S 

411 

412 

451 

493' 

5.17 

6.24 

5.24 

548 

4 28 

1911. 

6.52 

6.65 i 

6.91 

6.90 

6.72 

6.99 

7.26 

7.33 

7.27 

7.16 

6.63 

5.96 

6.87 

1912. 

3.20 

2.09 i 

1.95 1 

1.82 

1.79 

1.79 

1.78 

1.72 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 

1.94 

2.01 

1913. 

2.01 

2.13 

2.02 

2.08 

2.10 

2.07 

2.12 

230 

2.28 

2 38 

2 23 

2 32 

2.13 

1914. 

2.43 

2,40 

234 

2.34 

2.18 

263 

2 66 

2 78 

2 69 

2 75 

2 65: 

2.57 

2 49 

1916. 

2.56 

2.62; 

2 72 

291 

280 

3.05 

319 i 

3.28 

351 

3.33 1 

326 I 

3. OS 

2 89 

1916. 

2.36 

2.22 

227 

2 25 

2.31 

2.44 

246 

270 

2.70 

309 1 

309 1 

3 M 

242 

1917. 

3.23 

3.31 

3.61 

3.25 

3,37! 

8.57 

3.7S 

3.84 i 

3.74 

3 84 

3.56 

3 67 

3.50 

1918. 

3.87 

3.79 

4.08 

4.26 

421 

434 

4 51 

4 54 i 

4 69 

6.05 

463 

449 

4.19 

1919. 

4.58 

4.55 i 

4 78 

407 

498 

5.35 

5.62 i 

5.61 

5.63 

5.61 

6.46 

5.44 

4.98 

1920. 

444 

3.52 

225 

3.09 

216 

304 

275 

2.97' 

2.84 

2,90 

299 

2.9S 

320 

1021. 

2.71 

231 ! 

2.70 

2 41 

2.57 

270 

2 82 

2 95 i 

311 

321 

2 SI 

2 53 

2.64 

1922. 

2.20 

2.28 

2 48 

249 

2€9* 

3.08 

2.98 

300 

299 

2.87 

2.92 

316 

260 

1923. 

2.63 

3,01 

3.12 

3.15 

3.19 

337 

356 

3 60 

354 

34S 

3.44 

3.23 

319 

im . 

3.20 

3.12 

3.16 

288 

3.03 

304 

303 

315 

3 24 

310 

305 

347 

311 

1925.. 

3.36 

3.21 

3.21 

231 

3.41 

338 

356 

3 51 

347 

336 

341 

326 

333 

1928..: 

2.68 

255 1 

261 

2.46 

258 

262 

27Q 

269 

276 

2 69 

2.76 

2 58 

261 

1927.1 

2.06 

1.66 1 

1.58 

1.61 

1.73 






_ 





i 








1 i 




Bureau of Agncultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 321. —Field seeds: Average price per 100 pounds paid to growers for crops 

of mo-mr 

ALFALFA SEED 


State or State subdivision 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 1 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolk 

DoUs, 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Southern Arizona. 

17. CO 

14. 35 

15. 50 

16. 25 

10.25 

15.15 

13. 50 

12.00 

California.-. 

15.90 

14.00 

14.75 

17. 00 

17. 25 

13. 50 

12. 70 

13.60 

Colorado.. 

13. GO 

n. 85 

11. CO 

15. 25 

15.40 

13. 75 

11.50 

14.40 

Southern Idaho.. 

11.80 

12.00 

M.95 ' 

15. 50 

15. CO 

15 CO 

11. 65 

U.30 

Nortiive'^tein Kansas. 

14. 25 

10. Co 

12.10 

15. 50 

14. 65 

13 90 

13.00 

IS. 75 

Southeastern Kansas. 

16.40 

13. CO 




13. C5 

13 70 

tJ uo 

Southn’estern Kansas..... 

14. 70 

11. 35 : 

12.90 

15. CO 

14.70 

13 70 

' is! CO 

13 10 

Montana.—. 

17. CO 

17.85 

21.05 

19. 25 

10.50 

1 17.90 

1 IC.CiS 

! IS 55 

Nebraska. 

15. SO 

10.10 

13. 90 



14.90 

16.00 

17.73 

Eastern Now Mexico. 

14. 00 

10 . so 1 

13. CO 1 

14.30 

15. SO 

13.85 

11.90 

10 75 

Western Oklahoma. 

12 85 

11.20 1 

13.30 1 

15. 25 

13.65 

14.20 

12.20 

13.05 

South Dakota. 

18. 75 

13. 20 

17. GO 

13.35 

19. 50 

18.00 

16. 25 

IS 40 

Western Texas.... 

20. C5 

14. 75 

33.10 

14. 50 

15. 50 

16.00 

12. So 

12,50 

Utah.... 

10.00 

11.75 j 

15.50 

j 

13.'00 

1C.’00 

li 90 j 

l i! 50 

i5!oo 


bSIKE CLOVER SEED 


Southern Idaho. 

22 00 

14.50 

13. CO 

13. 50 

14.10 

1 

20.35 

24.00 

21.10 

Northei'n Blinois-. 

2‘i. 05 

14. C5 

13.80 

14. 20 

16. 50 

19 55 

23 10 

2{hi5 

Northern Indiana.. 

21.75 

11.80 

14.55 

12. S5 

15.25 

21.76 

24 ! 60 

21.45 

Southern Michigan. 1 

20. 90 

13. 50 

13.50 

12.90 

15.40 

22.50 

22, 60 

21.50 

INImnesota... 

10. 25 

13.66 

12.95 

12. 30 

15,40 ! 

20.00 

£3.85 

20.45 

Woblern New York.' 

21.10 

Id. 50 




19.65 

24 00 

20.75 

Northwestern Ohio. 

22.30 

13.30 

12.90 

13. 05 

16. 20 

20.95 

26.90 

22.80 

Western Oregon. 

23.50 

13.05 

15.20 

13. 25 

13. 55 

22.00 

23.65 

22.45 

Northeastern Wisconsin. 

18.95 

14.30 

11. 80 

12.45 

13.80 

19.40 

25. SO 

21.10 

Southeastern Wisconsin-. 

21.20 

14.20 

12.85 

12.25 

12. 90 

19,2o 

23.80 

22.60 


RED-CLOVER SEED 


Idaho. 

13.95 

15.10 

16.75 

IG. 25 

21.30 

25.25 

29.05 

23.80 

Northern Illmois. 

18. TO 

16.30 

17.25 

20.40 

27.50 

26.35 

33. CO 

25 35 

Central Illinois. 

18.40 1 

16.55 

1C. 55 

20. 40 

27. 50 

25.90 

30. 75 

24.90 

Northern Indiana. 

19.10 

17 00 

17. 20 

19. 70 

26.35 

25.95 

30.95 

25.20 

Central Indiana. iJ 

18 60 ! 

16. 55 

16.15 

19. 70 

26. 35 

26.00 

33. 25 

24.90 

Northeastern Iowa. 

17.80 

16.46 

16.60 



24.20 

29.40 

26.15 

Southeastern lov/a.... 

18.30 

15.40 

10.10 

19.85 

26.35 

23.80 

30. C5 

25.85 

Southwestetn Iowa. 

17.25 1 

35.90 

17.05 



24.40 

30.25 

25.00 

Kansas. 

15.65 

15.30 

16.30 



22.50 

26 55 

22.30 

Southern Michigan. 

17.10 

16. €0 

17.35 

18.70 

27.20 

25.80 

30.30 

25.25 

Minnesota.^. 

16.75 

16. £0 

17.10 

19.00 

23,90 

23.65 

26. 20 

23.40 

Missouri.*... 

15.85 

1C. 05 

15.65 

18. 35 

21.80 

21.65 

27.3:> 

21.30 

Nebraska. 

14.65 

15.35 

16.15 



23.05 

26 ‘to 

23..)6 

Northwestern Ohio. 

19.05 

17.20 

17.55 

19.30 

27.35 

21.85 

3o!so 

26.00 

Western Oregon... 

22.35 

15.30 

20.10 

lU 66 

23.05 

25.05 

27.15 

2.L70 

Northeastorn Wisconsin. 

16. oO 

16.65 

17.35 

18.30 

25,15 

24.15 

: 26.65 

24.05 

Southeastern Wisconsin. 

38 40 

17.56 

17.90 

19.70 

26.33 

25.05 

27.45 

25.60 

Southwestern Wisconsin. 

K75 

16.86 

17.46 

19.70 

; 26.35 

25.00 

27.45 

24.50 


SWEET-CLOVER SEED 


Colorado. 

0.90 

4.26 

4.55 

8.(!0 

8.25 

6.20 

8.20 

5.65 

lilinois.—... 

16.30 

10.15 

7.10 

9. 70 

10.20 

8.70 

9.25 

7.25 

Kansas. 

8.15 

5.10 

7.75 

9.10 

8.80 

6.60 

S.10 

5.20 

Minnesota. 

8.00 

4.50 

6.85 

9,15 

8.15 

5.00 

9.25 

5.35 

Montana... 

11.50 

5.00 

7.00 

0.15 

8.35 

6.30 

S.25 

5.00 

Nebraska... 

12.50 

6,50 




6.85 

8 00 

6.S6 

North Dakota.—„ 

0.60 

4.40 

7,35 

9.00 

8.35 

5,60 

9.10 

5.35 

South Dakota. 

9.60 

5.00 

7.00 

9.70 

8.05 

6.35 

8.75 

6.20 

Utah... 

8.60 

3.00 


10.00 

10.20 

5.75 

9.15 

6.30 

Wyoming... 



" 8.60 

10.25 

10.00 

j 7.00 

8.75 

4.75 
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Table 321 .—Field seeds: Average price per 100 pounds paid to growers for crops 

of 1920-1927 —Continued 

TIMOTHY SEED 


State or State subdivision 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

i Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 


5.25 

4.10 

' 4.45 

5.50 

5. 90 



3.15 


6.50 

4.50 

4.70 

G. Co 

4. 70 

2.80 

Central Illinois_ 

C. 30 

4.85 

1 4.95 

6.15 

5. 75 

6.90 

4. SO 

[ 2.90 

Southern Illinois_ 

C. 75 

4.95 

! 5.15 

6.00 

5. 75 

6.75 

4.50 

2.70 

Indiana_ 

6.25 

4.70 

5.15 

5.50 

6.75 

7.05 

4.60 

2.30 

Northeastern Iowa_ 

5.40 

4.20. 

4.70 

6.30 

5.55 

6.50 

4.65 

2.90 

Southeastern Iowa_ 

6.05 

4.50 

4. 60 

5.95 

5.60 

6.80 

4.60 

3.10 

Southwestern Iowa_ 

5.50 

4.10 

4.55 

5.90 

5.70 

6.70 

4.75 

3.15 


5.25 

5.60 






2.80 

Nf'Tth’urftstpm Minnesota. _ 

5.10 

4. 35 

4.55 



5.15 

4.40 

2.80 

Southern Minnesota_ 

5.50 

4.45 

4.85 

6.25 

5.40 

6.15 

4.55 

2.90 

Northeastern Missouri. 

5.75 

4.30 

4.95 

6.05 

5.95 

6.70 

4.76 

3.05 

Northwestern Missouri_ 

5.50 

3.95 

4. 60 

5.55 

6. 85 

6.65 

4.60 

3.10 

North DjiVota . _ _ 

5. SO 

5.20 

4.55 



5.00 

4.45 

2.50 

Northeastern Ohio__ 

6.65 

4.85 

4.95 

6.55 

6. 70 

6.70 

6.05 

2.80 

Northwestern Ohio_ 

5.85 

4.70 

5.00 1 

6. 55 

5. 70 

7.05 1 

5.10 

2.85 

Northeastern South Dakota_ 

5.05 

4.45 

4.60 

5.75 

5- 05 

5.90 

4.10 

2.50 

Southeastern South Dakota.. 

5.65 

4.05 

4.60 

6.95 

4. 95 

5.85 

4.50 

2.60 

Wisconsin __ _ 

5.90 

4.80 

5.05 



6.15 

5.15 

3.10 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from annual reports to the bureau from seed shippers. 


Table 322 .—Alfalfa seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis, 1920-1927 


Year 

Kansas City 

Minneapolis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Av. 1921-1925. 

19.68 

19.82 

20.26 

20.71 

20.78 

20.25 

21.11 

21.12 

21.34 

22. 07 

22.03 

21.63 

1920. 

42.00 

42.00 

40.25 

39.00 

37.60 

40.17 

45,60 

46,00 

44.90 

41.65 

38.80 

43.29 

1921. 

18.50 

18.00 

18.40 

18.60 

18.15 

18.31 

19.00 

•19.00 

19.40 

21.40 

21.00 

19.98 

1922. 

16.90 

18.00 

18.50 

17.90 

18.50 

17,96 

19.00 

19.50 

19. 50 

19. 80 

20.25 

19. 61 

1923. 

19,50 

19.60 

19.50 

20.65 

21.00 

20.03 

21.25 

21.00 

20.50 1 

20.75 

21.00 

20.90 

1924. 

21.50 

21. so 

22.30 

23.00 

23.00 

22.26 

22.60 

22. 50 

23, 90 

24.90 

24.80 

23. 72 

1925. 

22.00 

22.10 

22. 60 

23.50 

23.25 

22.69 

23.80 

23.60 

23.40 

23. 50 

23.10 

23.48 

1926. 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

21.00 

21.00 

20.40 

19.00 

19.02 

20. 50 

20. 50 

20. 50 

20.02 

1927. 

19.50 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

19.90 

21.00 

21,00 

20.62 

20,88 

1 

20.50 

20.80 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from weekly reports to the bureau from seedsmen in 
the various markets. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high-quality seed. 


Table 323.— Red-clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and Toledo, 1920-1927 


Year 

Chicago 

Toledo 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Alay 

Av, 

Av. 1921-1925. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 .. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Dolls. 

24.66 

Dolls. 

24.52 

Dolls. 
24.45 

Dolls. 

23,20 

Dolls. 

22.17 

Dolls. 
23.80 ' 

DolU. 

24.42 

Dolls. 

23.58 

Dolls. 

23.40 

Dolls. 
22. 24 

Dolls. 

21.81 

Dolls. 
23.10 

55.20 
21.25 

22.20 
22.65 
23.10 
34.20 
32.17 
38.60 

57.00 
18.06 
24. 55 
22.45 i 
21. 55 
36.00 
33. SO 
42.31 

56.30 
20.80 
25.45 
20.60 
21.10 
34 30 
34.69 
45.00 

50.25 
19.95 
23.35 
19.70 
19.60 
33.40 
34.00 

44.25 

43.20 
18.55 
21. 95 
19.35 
19.00 
32.00 
34.00 
42.38 

52.39 1 
19. 72 ; 
23.50 j 
20.93 
20.87 
33,98 
33,67 
42.31 

67.25 
21.20 
23.30 
22.45 
22.45 
32.70 

26.25 

58. 50 
18. 30 

25.40 
22.30 
20. oO 

31.40 

25.41 

57. 45 
20. 90 
26.60 
20.85 
19. 75 
29.20 
25.01 

49. 70 
21 . 20 
23. 60 
19. 65 
18. 70 
28. 05 
23. 92 

43. 50 
22.80 
22.90 
18. SO 
18. 40 
26.15 
24.70 

53.28 
20.88 
24.36 
20.81 
19.96 
29.50 
25.06 









Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from weekly reports to the bureau from seedsmen in 
the various markets. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high-quality seed. 
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Table 324.— Alsike-clover seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and Toledo^ 1920-1927 


Year 

Chicago 

Toledo 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Av. 1921-1925.. 

1 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 .- 

1924 ... 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 .. 

Dolls. 
19. 53 

Dolls. 
19. 20 

Dolls. 

19.29 

Dolls. 

1 19.20 

DolU. 

18.83 

Dolls. 
19.21 

Dolls. 

20.31 

Dolls. 
20.12 

DoUs. 

20.01 

Dolls. 

19.91 

Dolls. 

19.96 

DoUs. 

20.08 

55. SO 
25 65 
18. 20 
16. 50 
15. 55 
21.75 
26. 08 
36. 01 

57.50 
22. 40 
19. 25 
16. 50 
15. 45 
22. 40 
27.25 
37.94 

68 . 00 

22, 45 
19 00 
10. 50 
15. 46 

23. 05 
27.88 
39.44 

53. 25 
21 . 60 
17. 30 
16.45 
15. 90 
24. 76 
28.19 
38.71 

43. 20 
19.50 
17.30 
16.35 
16.00 
25.00 
28.38 
34.56 

63. 55 

22.32 
18.21 
16.40 
15.67 
23.39 
27. 56 

37.33 

67. 70 
26. 60 
19.35 
17. 90 
15.55 
22.15 
27.22 

68 . 60 
25. 45 
20.70 
17. 60 
15.40 
21 . 45 
27.82 

69. 30 
25.15 
19. 90 
17. 50 
24.80 
22 . 70 
28.35 

52. 60 
23.10 
18. SO 
17. 50 
15. 25 
24. 90 
28.36 

42 50 
22 . 60 
18. 95 1 
17.40 ' 
16.15 
24. 80 
28.35 

54.14 
24, 58 
19.54 
17.6S 
15.43 
23.20 
28.02 









Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from weekly reports to the bureau from seedsmen in the 
various markets. These prices ai'e the average wholesale selling prices for high-quality seed. 


Table 325 .—Timothy seed: Average wholesale selling price per 100 pounds at 
Chicago and St. Louisy 1920-1927 


Year 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Av. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Av. 1921-1925.. 

7.25 

7.15 

7.07 

6.93 

6.94 

7.07 

7.54 

7.42 

, 7.18 

7.15 

7.13 

7.28 

1920. 

I’s.so" 

13.90 

13.30 

12.65 

12,30 

13.13 

14. 05 

14. 75 

13.65 

12. SO 

12 50 

13.55 

1921. 

7.10 

6.50 

6.40 

6 . 40 

6.45 

6.57 

7. 60 

7.00 

6 . 60 

6 .95 

7.15 

7.04 

1922. 

7.05 

7.30 

7.30 

6 . 60 

6.70 

6.99 

7.00 

7.30 

7. 00 

6.45 

6 .35 

6.82 

1923. 

7.00 

7.00 

7.05 

7.05 

7.00 

7.02 

7.50 

7. 30 

7.15 

7.25 

7.25 

7 29 

1924. 

8.16 

8.25 

8.10 

7.75 

7.55 

7.96 

8 .45 

a 45 

8 . 25 

8.20 

8.00 

8.27 

1925. 

6 . 95 

6 , 70 

6 . 50 

6 . 86 

7.00 

6.80 

7.25 

7. 05 

6 . 90 

6.90 

6.90 

7.00 

1926. 

8.10 

8.10 

7.99 

7. 78 

7,75 

7.94 

8 . 33 

8.12 

8 . 00 

8.06 

8 . 00 

8.10 

1927. 

6.08 

6.08 

5.86 

5.98 

5,98 

0.00 

6 . 30 

6.00 

6 . 00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.06 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from weekly reports to the bureau from seedsmen in the 
various markets. These prices are the average wholesale selling prices for high-quality seed. 


Table 326.— Tobacco: Acreagcy production^ value, exports, etc., United States, 
1849, 1859, 1866-1927 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Price 
per 
pound 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Farm 
value, 
Dec. 1 

Value 
per 
acre i 

Domestic 
exports, 
3 "ear be¬ 
ginning 
July 1 a 

Imports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 12 

Net ex¬ 
ports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 12J 

1849. 

Acres 

Dbs. 

1,000 lbs. 
199,75S 

Cts. 

1,000 dolls. 

DoUs. 

1,000 lbs. 
145,729 
173,844 

1,000 m. 

2,480 

6,941 

3,127 

4,393 

5,982 

1,000 lbs. 
143,812 
169,700 
182,488 
203,020 

1859. 



484,209 
388,129 
313,724 
320,982 
262,7S6 




1866. 

620,107 
494, 333 

735.8 

9.6 j 

37,398 j 
29, 673 1 

71.90 

184,803 
206,021 
181, 528 

1867. 

034,6 

9.4 1 

59.82 

1868. 

427,189 

751.4 

9.3 

29,823 

69.81 

176,163 

1809. 

1869. 

481,101 
330,668 
350, 769 
416, 512 
480,878 
281.662 

569.1 

273,775 i 
260, 628 1 
263,196 
342,304 
372,810 
178* 356 

9.3 

26, 620 
24,010 
23,293 
31,048 
28,422 
21,067 

63,04 

185, 749 
215, 668 
234,037 
213,995 

6,257 

8,395 

9,662 

11,023 

9,690 

6,709 

180,015 
207,944 
226,176 

2870. 

757.9 

9.6 

72.61 

1871. 

760.3 

8.8 

66.41 

1872. 

821. S 

9.2 

75.98 

204,051 

309,842 

218.003 

1873. 

775. 3 

7.6 

59.10 

318,098 
223.002 

1874. 

633.2 

11.8 

74,80 


1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. * 

Compiled from 1840, 1859, 1866-1917 Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1918 Foreign 
Commerce and Navigation of the United States; 1910-1927 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, June issues. 

3 Net exports are domestic exports plus reexports minus imports. 
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Tablb 326.— Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., United States, 
1849,1859,1866-1997—Coniimvid 


Year 

Acreage 

Aver¬ 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pi*oduc- 

tion 

Price 

per 

pound 
re¬ 
ceived 
by pro¬ 
ducers 
Dec. 1 

Parm 
value, 
Dec. 1 

Value 

per 

acre 

Domestic 
exports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July 1 

Imports, 
year be¬ 
ginning 
July! 

Net 
parts, 
year be¬ 
ginning 

I July 1 


Acres 

Ihs. 

1,000 Ihs. 

Cts. 

1,000 dolls. 

! Dolls. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1875. 

559,049 

678.6 

0 / 9 , 34 < 

7.0 

26,4o4 

47.32 

218,310 

7,383 

211,670 

1876. 

540,457 

705.0 

331,002 

6.8 

25,924 

47.97 

282,386 

7,552 

275,100 

1877... 


460, COO 



233,973 

7,081 

276,401 

1878. 

542,850 

723.1 

392,547 

5.6 

22,093 

40.70 

822, 280 

8,583 

310,058 

1S7&.._. 

63$, 841 

739.9 

472,661 






1879... 

638,800 

793.1 

506,653 

6.0 

30,200 

47.28 

215, 910 

9,759 

207,034 

1880. 

602,510 

740.7 

445,297 

8.2 

36,415 

60. 44 

227, 027 

7,469 

220,262 

1881. 

646,239 

696.2 

440,880 

9.6 


67.11 

223, 666 

11,8G0 

212,583 

1882. 

671,522 

764.0 

513,078 

8.4 

43 ; 190 

64.32 

235 ' i32S 

14,893 

221,039 

1883..... 

638,739 

i 708.9 

451,546 

9.0 

40,455 

83. 34 

207,158 

12,955 

195,026 

18S4. 

724,668 

7-17. 2 

541,504 

8.2 

44,160 1 

60 S-i 

23U, 484 

12, 924 

21 s, 724 

1885,-. 

752,520 

747. 8 

582,736 

7.7 

43,2G6 ' 

' 57.-19 

202, 774 

15.090 

278,373 

1SS6. 

750,210 

709.9 

532,537 

7.4 

39,463 

[ 52.01 

SOI, 020 

17,519 

2SS,570 

18S7. 

598,620 

645.2 

386,240 

10.6 

40,977 

6S. 45 

202. 683 

IS, COO 

245,661 

1888.1 

18£9 

747,326 

69o,301 

757.1 

702.2 ^ 

585,795 ' 
488,257 

777 

43,667 

58.45 

233. 759 

20,107 
.1 

205,229 

1. 

1SS9. 

695', 3Q0 

658. 5 

45?; 881 

6.9 i 

31.696 

4.1 59 

25o, 647 

2S, 721 

228,724 

1890. 

722,028 

722. S 

olS. 6S3 

8.3 1 

42,846 

59.34 

249, 233 

23,255 

227,254 

1891. 

738,216 

747.4 

551,777 

8.5 

47,074 

63.77 

255,432 

21,989 

234,687 

1S02. 

720,189 

6S7.6 

495,209 

9.3 I 

46,044 

63.93 

266,083 

28,110 

239,153 

1893. 

702,952 

687.1 

483,024 

8.1 

39,155 

65.70 

290,6S5 

19,663 

272,983 

1894. 

523,103 

777.4 

406,678 1 

C.S 

27,761 

53.07 

300, 992 

26,66S 

270,223 

1895. 

633,950 

775.4 

491,544 ! 

7. 2 

35,574 

56.11 

295, 539 

32,925 

266,317 

1886. 

694,749 

677. 6 

403,004 

6.0 

24,258 

40.79 

314,932 

13, SO .5 

302,847 

1897 . 

1898 

^945,604 
«933,868 

646.0 
748. 0 

610,860 
693,533 



263,020 
2S3,613 

iO, 477 
14,036 

254,907 
271,559 

1889. 

1,101,460 

788.1 

868, ns i 







1889. 

1,101,500 

728.5 j 

802,397 1 

7.1 

57,273 

52.00 

344,65G 

19,620 

326,939 

1900. 

1,046,427 

778. 2 i 

814,345 ! 

6.6 

53,661 

51.28 

315, 788 

26,851 

290,915 

1801. 

1,039,199 

788.0 i 

818,953 1 

7.1 

58,283 

56.08 

301,007 

29,429 

273,770 

1902. 

1,030,734 

797,3 1 

821,824 i 

7.0 

57,564 

55. So 

368,184 

34,017 

337,902 

1903. 

1,037,735 

806,409 

786.3 : 

815,972 

6.8 

55,515 

53.50 

311,972 

81,163 

286,335 

ISGi. 

819.0 

660,461 

8.1 

53,383 

66.20 

334,302 

33,288 

304,694 

1905. 

776,112 

815.6 

633,034 

8.5 

53,519 ! 

68.96 

312,227 

41,128 

273,912 

1906. 

796,099 

857. 2 

682,429 

10.0 

68,233 

85.71 

340,743 

40,899 

302,608 

1807. 

820,800 

SdO. i) 

698,126 

10.2 

71,411 

87.00 

330,813 

35,005 

207,657 

1808. 

1609. 

875,425 
1,294,911 

820. 2 
SIS. S 

718,051 
1,055,763 

10.3 

74,130 

84.68 

287,901 

43,123 

247,155 

1909... 

1,294,900 

814. 8 

1,055,133 
1, ICS, 415 

10.1 

106,374 

82.15 

357, 196 

46,838 

313,085 

1910. 

1,366,100 
1,013,000 
1,226,000 

807.7 

9.3 

102,142 

74.77 

355, 327 

46, 203 

309,171 

1811. 

893.7 

905,109 

9.4 

85,210 

84.13 

379,845 

54,740 

327,109 

1912. 

7S5. 5 

932,855 

10.8 

104,063 

84. SS 

41S, 707 

67. i/77 

053,575 

1913. 

1,216, ICO 

784.3 

953,734 

12.8 

122,481 

100.72 

449, 750 

61.175 

391,195 

1914... 

1,223,500 

S45.7 

1,034,679 

9.8 

101,411 

82. SO 

348,346 

45,809 

303,428 

1915... 

1,369,900 

775.4 

1,032,237 

9.1 

96,2S1 

70.28 

443, 293 

48,07S 

400,624 

1916. 

1,413,400 

816.0 

1,163,278 

14.7 

109,672 

120.05 

411, 599 

49,105 

370,987 

1917__,_ 

1,517,800 

823.1 

1,249,276 

24.0 

300,449 

107.05 

289,171 

86,091 ; 

211,962 

1818. 

1,647, ICO 

873.7 

1,439,071 

28.0 

402,264 

244.23 

62'j,2S8 

83,951 

577,323 

1919-,.. 

1,86/^,030 

736.6 

1,S71993 



1919. 

1,951,0C0 

751.1 

1,405,481 

39.0 

570,868 

292.60 

648,038 

94,005 

570,8,58 

1920 . , 

1,960,600 

807. 3 

1,582,225 

21 2 

335,675 

171 26 

.506 .526 

450 477 

1921. 

1,427,000 

749 6 

1, (^9,693 

19.9 

212,728 

149 07 

vUUj^ UteU 

463,389 

6.5,225 

4031492 

1022. 

1,695,000 

735.6 

1,246,837 

23.2 

2S9,24S 

170.65 

454,364 

73, 796 

386,213 

1923. 

1,877,000 

807. 2 

1 ,515, no 

19.9 

301,096 

160.41 

597,630 

52, 380 

550,404 

1924. 

1,SST,84S 

719.4 

1,106,340 




1924. 

1,705,800 

733.6 

1,251,343 

20 7 

259,139 

151.92 

430,702 

75,131 

357, 178 

1825. 

1,757,300 

783.3 

1,376,628 

18.2 

250^ 774 

142. 70 

537,240 

GS. 281 

470,651 

1926. 

1,656,400 

783.6 

1,297,889 

18.2 

236,702 

142.90 

516, 610 

91,004 

426,778 

1827 i_ 

1,610,200 

768.7 

1,237,832 

21.5 

266,356 

165.42 


. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economic. Italic figures are census returns, other acreage, yield, and produc¬ 
tion figures are estimates by the crop-reporting board. 

^ Bevtsed on basis of 1S99. 


5 Preliminary, 
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Table 327.— Tobacco: Acreage and production^ by Statesj average 1921-1925^ 

annual 1925-1927 


State 

Acreage 

Production 

Av.. 

11921-1925 

i 

1925 

1926 

19271 

Av., 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

[ 

19271 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut. 

New York.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Wisconsin. 

Missomd. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida... 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Louisiana. 

TJnlted States. 

Acres 

9,120 
29,280 
2,000 

43.400 
49,020 

19.200 

40.400 , 
4,800 

28.200 
198,000 

8,600 

516,800 

91.400 
29,800 

4,800 
490,400 
126,200 
1,000 

Acres 

8,600 

29, 600 
2,000 

41, 000 
62,100 
21,000 
32,000 
5,000 

30, 000 
200,000 

9,000 i 
547, 000 
96,000 
67, 030 
7,000 ' 
479.000 
130, 000 1 
1,000 

Acres 

6,500 

21.900 
1,200 

33,000 
44,200 
14,700 
29,000 
5,000 
31,000 
189,000 
10,000 
565,000 
85,000 

51.900 
6.000 

426,000 

136,000 

1,000 

Acres 

7,100 
23,600 
800 
33,000 
29,000 
8,400 
31,000 
4,000 
32,000 
178,000 
7,500; 
650,000 
104,000 
81,500 
8,800 
319,500 
91,000 ; 
1,000 

1,000 Ihs. 
11,750 
38,812 
2,304 
58,386 
42,889 
17,054 1 
46,980 , 
4,443 1 
21,833 
133,092 
6.868 
316,277 
59,178 
20,879 
4,303 
411,920 
94,501 
454 

1,000 lbs. 

10.690 
40,019 

2,200 
57,400 
50,745 
18,291 
44, OCO 
4,075 

24.690 
120,400 

0,975 
380,165 
71,010 
48,240 
6,824 
387,990 
94,380 
504 

1,000 lbs. 
9,412 
29,346 

1,320 
43,560 
37,389 
12,905 
33,350 

4.750 
26,040 

137,032 
8,500 
386,4f,0 

56. 750 
39,983 

5, SOS 
358,568 
106,216 
400 

1,000 lbs. 
8,683 
28,8S8 
930 
44,880 
24,012 
6,384 
31,620 
4,430 

I 26 176 
129,940 
6,000 
458,000 
75,920 
69,083 

Q 

242 ! 820 

71,435 

400 

1,692,420 

1,757, 300 

1,656,400 

1,610,200 

1,291,922 

1,870,628 

i, 297,889 

1,237,832 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates by the crop-reporting board. 
1 Preliminaiy. 


Table 328,— Tobacco: Yield per acre and estimated price per pound, December 1, 
by States, average 1914-1920, 1921-1925, annual 1923-1927 



Y'ield per acre 

Estimated price per pound 

State 

Av., 

Av., 




! 

1 

Av., 

Av., 







1914- 

1921- 

1923 j 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1914- 

1921- 

11923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1920 

1925 






1920 

1925 







Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cts. 

Cfs. 

Cis.i 

Cts. 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Massachusetts. 

1,500 

1,286 

1,410 

2,340 

1,213 

1.448 

1,223 

31.8i 

32.1 

43.8 

26.8 

16.0 

35.0 

37.0 

Connecticut. 

1,528 

1,322 

1,388 

1,370 

1,352 

1,340 

1,224 

32. 3 ' 

35.8 

46.5j 

32.3 

19,0 

35.6 

36.0 

New York. 

1,257 

1,152 

1,125 

1,175 

1,100 

1,100 

1,200 

17.7' 

24.1 

20.0 

22.3 

22.0 

19.0 

lao 

Pennsylvania.u. 

1,401 

l,343i 

1,310 

1,260 

1,400 

1,320 

1,360 

14. S 

15.8 

18. L 

15.7! 

16.0 

10.6 

13.0 

Ohio... 

930 

8S2 

910 

705 

974 

846 

828 

17.4 

16.6 

14.4 

19.4! 

15.0 

10,1 

15.6 

Indiana. 

893 

8881 

899 

893 

871 

884 

760 

17.6 

16.1 

14,0 

16. Cl 

18.0 

9.7 

17.0 

Wisconsin. 

1,171 

1,166 

1,093 

940 

1,375 

1,150 

1,020 

16. 7 

14.6 

11. Oj 

13. Oj 

16,5 

13.8 

19.0 

Missouri. 

984 

918 

1,100 

852 

815 

950 

1,100 

22,2 

25.8 

28.0 

25.0 

27.0 

15.0 

23.0 

Maryland. 

783 

; 773i 

792 

765 

823 

840 

818 

29.2 

22.1 

28.1 

26.0 

19.0 

23.7 

19.0 

\"irginia.*.— 

087 

i 667 

740 

650 

047 

725 

730 

22.6 

20. 2i 

19.6 

21,41 

15.6 

17.6 

19,3 

West Virginia. 

801 

1 797i 

860 

775 

775 

850 

800 

25.4 

21.51 

22.0 

21.41 

18.2 

13,1 

19.5 

North Carolina. 

638 

f 607 

700 

577 

695 

CS4 

720 

26.9 

25.6 

23.1 

25. S 

23.0 

26.4 

25.8 

South Carolina. 

662 

645 

730 

485 

740 

668 

730 

17.5 

37.4 

19.0 

17.0 

17.0 

23.3 

20.5 

Georgia. 

856 

652 

661 

777 

720 

770 

725 

33.8 

24.7! 

31.0 

26.6| 

15.0 

24.0 

19.4 

Florida. 

1,026 

931 

1,073 

750 

832 

968 

935 

41.2 

41.31 

50.9 

37. c! 

31.0 

37.8 

35.0 

Kentucky.*. 

876 

839 

855 

836 

810 

842 

760 

18. 7 

16. 9 

16.6 

17.1| 

16.0 

10.6 

16.5 

Tennessee... 

789 

749 

750 

795 

726 

781 

785 

15.3 

18.4' 

14.3 

IS. 0 

17.0 

! 10.5 

18.0 

Louisiana.. 

425 

454 

465 

400 

504 

400 

400 

42.6 
_1 

54.0 

50.0 

55.0 

55.0 

i 45.0 

[ 45.0 

United States. 

813,2 

761.9 

807,2 

733.6 

783.3 

783.6 

768,7 

20.8 

20.4 

19.9 

20.7 

18.2 

ia2 

21.5 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Estimates by crop-reporting board. 
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1 Only a few hogsheads of the 1927 crop of Maryland tobacco were sold to Jan. 1. Normally the first marketings contain a relatively high percentage of ground leaves which 
depress the price. 






























Table 329 .—Tobacco by types: Acreage^ yield per acre, production, price per pound, and farm value, 1926 and 1927 —Continued 
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Table 331.— Tobacco, unmanufactured: United States exports by classes, 

1SSS-19S7 


Year ended Dec. 31 


countries to wnicn exportea 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


uooo 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Bright flue-cured: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United Kingdom. 

93,268 

0) 

121, 040 

131,034 

120,564 

166,655 

Irish Free State... 

(0 

481 

851 

1,266 

China... 

25,995 

58, 509 

78, 824 

82,669 

45,3S4 

Hong Kong... 

420 

611 

2,239 

370 

191 

Australia.... 

14,350 

17, 093 

19, 638 

20,843 

17,247 

Canada.... 

6,671 

11,167 

9,445 

13,517 

13,037 

Japan... 

4,385 

11,208 

7,741 

7,188 

9,991 

Germany. 

British India. 

16,752 

16.743 

5,988 

12,385 

12,809 

3,396 

6,044 

4,597 

4,445 

3,832 

Netherlands. 

4,659 

10, 968 

4,086 

6,558 

7,189 

Denmark 2 . 

1,832 

2,182 

3,256 

2,081 

2,863 

Java and Madura... 

65 

359 

3,016 

4,666 

8,131 

Poland and Danzig. 

918 

1,407 

2,608 

446 

4,739 

Belgium... 

2,310 

3,109 

2,009 

1,065 

1, 625 

Norway.— 

i, 172 

908 

825 

959 

1,454 

Other countries. 

3,789 

4,107 

2,592 

S, 728 

5, 959 

Total. 

179,982 

265,515 

278,279 

287,335 

302, 372 

Burley: 






Belgium. 

France__ 

2,393 
1,563 

1,045 

1,096 

1,844 

(0 

1,396 

2,295 

3,450 

413 

5,695 

229 

United Kingdom. 

Irish Free State____ 

585 

(*) 

498 

1,309 

306 

2 

432 

Portugal. 

1,248 

1,094 

2,363 

Netherlands. 

184 

795 

200 

136 

3, 332 

Germany. 

263 

443 

33 

197 

1,618 

Other countries. 

515 

779 

842 

1,131 

4,185 

Total. 

6,0C1 

7.398 

6,017 

1 6,729 

17, 854 

Dark fired Kentucky and Tennessee: 






United Kingdom. 

19,990 

17,025 

22, 023 

15,734 

9,149 

Irish Free State. 

0) 

(i) 

620 

2,105 

455 

Spain. 

14,160 

31,104 

15, 025 

1,479 

19,423 

France. 

20,322 

33, 527 

12, 253 

32,823 1 

20,769 

Germany. 

8,033 

17,805 

11, 471 

10,453 

10,027 

Italy. 

3!, 03S 

15,508 

10, 212 

4,066 

385 

Netherlands.... 

10.434 

13,852 

9,071 

13,611 

8,039 

British West Africa. 

Poland and Danzig... 

4,06S 

1, 21 s 

20,591 

5,111 

991 

7, 059 
7,015 
6, 639 
2,113 

4,399 

5,426 

2,788 

13,966 

Belgium... 

12,858 

14,411 

Denmark 2 . 

1,160 

1,098 

1,562 

1,736 

"'Argentina. 

2,615 

2,006 

1,886 

1,909 

3,343 

Switzerland.. 

2,063 

1,357 

1,259 

2,305 

1,622 

Haiti. 

1,049 

1,037 

1,235 

1,092 

254 

Algeria and Tunis. 

3,201 

2,535 

1,059 

1,600 

731 

1,666 

Norway. 

1,061 

1,589 

1, 058 

684 

Portugal. 

1,119 

2,912 

924 

1,786 

2,531 

Sweden.. 

3,897 

1,385 

532 

3,610 

2,448 

Other countries. 

4,255 

7,628 

5,514 

6,174 

7,315 

Total.. 

150,880 

170,228 

116,974 

119,847 

112,015 

Dark Virginia: 






United Kingdom. 

Irish Free State_-_ __ 

2-1,504 

3,786 

0, 527 
(1) 

4,889 

34 

3, 626 

1,357 

89 

Germany.... 

3,585 

3,621 

3,571 

6,493 

Netherlands. 

2,851 

2,726 

2,971 

2,341 

2,480 

70 

2,807 

Australia _ _ ________ 

3,940 

3,144 
3,947 

2,912 
399 

2,336 

1,774 

China. 

2,662 

Norway. 

1,700 

2,285 

1,506 

2,293 

2,020 

Belgium.. 

1,395 

655 

101 

528 

1,295 

Canada. 

1,399 

1,828 

363 

20 

283 

Sweden.. 

60S 

1,916 

606 

95 

282 

Denmark 2 . 

627 

629 

405 

100 

142 

British West Africa. 

576 

423 

368 

232 

399 

France.... 

563 

313 

232 

614 

1,631 

Other countries. 

3,749 

3,093 

1,936 

2,620 

4,394 

Total... 

48,360 

31,071 

20,343 

18,390 

24,302 


1 Included with United Kingdom. ^ Denmark and Faroe Islands beginning Jan. 1, 1926. 


84771'^—28-62 
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Table 331. — Tobacco^ xinmanufactiired: United States exports by classes^ 

1923-1927 —Continued 


Countries to which exported 

Year ended Dec. 31 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Maryland and Ohio export: 

France.... 

1,000 

pounds 

6,677 

5,828 

1,187 
1,542 
831 

1,000 

pounds 

6,196 
3,663 

1,000 

pounds 

6,404 

1,000 

pounds 

5,610 

1,000 

pounds 

8,956 

Netherlands. 

2,947 

4,595 

5,315 

Belgium... 

618 

1,693 

528 

885 

Gennany.... 

591 

297 

578 

942 

Italy_1-.— 

645 

755 

547 

1,075 

Switzerland.. 

692 

365 

581 

946 

1,169 

Other countries. 

1,305 

752 

1,236 

788 

1,694 



Total. 

18,062 

12,830 

13,913 

13, 592 

20,036 


Green River (Pryor) and one sucker leaf: 
United Kingdom.___ 

10,099 

(0 

32 

6,093 
(0 

446 

9,018 

3, 638 

4,633 

Irish Free State.... 

308 

122 

135 

British West Africa. 

2, 798 
2,2S6 

3,122 

3,434 

China.,.... 

36 

2,568 

2,663 

1,025 

Italy.,.-...- 

1,590 

483 

4 

52 

Germany___ 

672 


191 

84 

BftlgillTTl.. _____ 

1,025 

537 

2,097 

2,978 

700 

1, 491 

2,488 

Netherlands... 

573 

178 

142 

Algpria nT)d Tunis 

78 

239 



3 

Other French Africa__ 

298 

1,032 

1,173 

812 

Other countries.. 

178 

694 

1,256 

1,494 

6,391 


Total. 

14,053 

16,085 

17,971 

14,076 

19,199 

Other, including cigar leaf and black fat 
water baler and dark African: 

China... 

12,229 

5,972 

Q) 

5,860 
5,034 
4,888 ' 

6,641 

6,220 

390 

1,089 
2,714 

302 

47 

United Kingdom.. 

407 

291 

Irish Free Stfj,te 

2 



Germany____ 

123 

383 

413 

Australia..... 


7 

2 

Belgium... 

4,059 
2,859 
6,643 
1,556 
576 

818 

120 

350 

British W^t Africa.-. 

4,467 

3,220 

2,748 

1,769 

843 

1,029 

640 

800 

Netherlands. 

956 

1,678 

657 

Canada.. 

1,500 

1,513 

1,730 

Spain____ 

16 

Mexico.... 

713 

1,329 

758 

178 

Sweden.... 

$33 

1,739 

1,005 

365 

(*) 

112 

8 

British India__ 

272 

(3) 

274 


Algeria and Tunis... 

199 

59 

11 

Other French Africa,. 

1,761 

799 

1,515 
' 54 

754 

678 

BOO 

Poland and Danzig _ _ _ 



83 

Portugal... 

790 

125 


27 

Japan_______ 

876 

601 i 

(}) 

42 

5 

France..... 

709 

323 i 

2,650 

385 

10, 225 

4,019 

Argentina - - 

370 

13 

9 

Other countries... 

3,516 

3,707 

1,344 

1,910 

1,299 


Total.. 

57, 157 

43,428 i 

14,974 

18,800 

10,464 


Stems, trimmings, and scrap: 

Germany___- -- 

11,677 

5,141 

1,121 

1,095 

9,411 

1,776 

3,049 

260 

597 

Netherlands____ 

12,730 

2,441 

620 

276 

226 

Spain,.,,. 

1,492 

6 

Sweden. 

1,781 
908 

279 

1,820 

167 

Belgium. 

1,064 

850 

1,337 

861 

559 

GMna...... , , 

972 

3,169 

1,895 

Rumania__ , 

595 

France, ..... 


33 

404 


39 

Other countries... 

1,898 

1,510 

814 

993 

883 


Tntnl. . 

22,846 

28,843 

9,017 

S, 309 

5,633 


Total tobacco leaf____ 

474,500 

546, 555 

468,471 

478, 769 . 

I 

506,242 



Compiled from Foreign Commerce end Navigation of tlie United Stales, 1923-1926 and oSiciul records of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1927, 

1 Included with United Kingdom. ^ Less than 500 pounds. 
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Table 332. —Tobacco (unmanufactured): International trade, average 1909-1913^ 

annual 1923-1926 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

Algeria. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

Bulgaria. 

Ceylon. 

Cuba. 

Dominican Repub¬ 
lic. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Paraguay. 

Philippine Islands. 

Russia. 

United States. 


im 

\pounds 

4,776 

620 

6,538 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTING! 

COUNTRIES 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

China. 

Czechoslovakia.., 
Denmark. 

. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Irish Free State. . 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United Kingdom.— 

Total, 37 coun¬ 
tries. 


Average 

1909-1913 


Im¬ 

ports 


141 


8,074 

12,024 


45 

1,084 


Ex¬ 

ports 


i,m 

pounds 
11,681 
59,991 
28,874 
4,310 
4,093 
38,035 

22,395 
163,823 
18,113 


1,000 

{pounds 

8,596 

2,030 

9,205 


11,361 
26,018| 
23,283 


52, 76S'381,127 


14,988 
13,740 

7 49,984 

22,094 
17,891 
15,113 


8,774 
19,005 
9,597 
63,914 
168,437 


47, 732 
1,707 
57,218 
3,994 


6,565 
51,026 
9,772 
17,949 
117,956 


[803,626 


41 
C) , 
7 23,192 
33 
433| 
25,487 


100 


26 

no 


3,008 
696 
3,786 


279 


1 

47 

4,603 


864,952 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


C) 


1,174 

57 

2,814 

99 

132 

34 

57,670 


28,183 
126,234 
30,101 
41,454 
13,966 
42,042 
39,480 
11,883 
15,845 
6,339 
65,019 
146,579 


41,304 
4,296 
62,847 
5,944 
26,263 
9,533 
71, 200 
9,813 
22,986 
158,404 


961,500 


Ex¬ 

ports 


UQQO 
pounds 
17,5161 
79,976 
37,891! 

37.808 
2,951 

28.809 

35,976 
115,736 
47,104 
5,738 
17,970 
66,736 
311,123 
497,347 


475 


81 
848 
1,837 
29,697 
23 
1,189 
0 


775 

633 


869 

2,298 

5,396 


753 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

pounds 

10,573 

2,690 

12,434 


2,763 

45 

4,725 


68,589 


13,346 
019,111 
18,606 
46,969 
18,035 
90,344 
40,687 
9,678 
16,356 
7,259 
58,537 
230,098 
9,908 
35,712 
18,724 
65,898 
6,457 
29,605 
9,661 
85,583 
12,598 
4,281 
162,947 


1,046,8341,110,290 


Ex- 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
30,112 
64,674 
53,084 
69,963 
4,159 
31,660 

34,745 
151,744 
92,22v’ 
8,966 
14,295 
49,506 
3 5,634 
576,398 


4,136 
0 36 
1,484 
114 
4,313 
27,764 

on 

39 

1 


625 

622 

442 

2,531 

4,632 

6,549 


247 


7,520 


1,246,902 


1925 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
6,994 
3.260 
1 6,693 


6,148 


4,602 


531 


77,690 


20,131 


25,682 
43,389 
14,848 
73,568 
45,561 
10,043 
16,709 
6,686 
119,014 
270,225 
9,309 
25,609 
9,920 
67,603 
4,360 
49,041 


56,448 

9,022 

9,854 

176,598 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
24,025 
76,830 
133,600 
74,179 
2,852 
18,072 

49,075 
202,646 


1,000 

pOUTldsl 

7,810 


4,664 
18,883 
38,420 
3 3,419 
477,488 


279 


1,392 
111 
2,616 
27,457 


0 


551 
578 
228 
6,980 
3,655 
3,230 


31 


5,011 


1,169,6201,076,930 978,089 825,748 


1926, pre¬ 
liminary 


Im¬ 

ports 


15,157 


im 
pounds 
32,828 
61,504 
133,306 
60,546 
1,973 
22,788 

21,604 


10,433 


67, 906 


f 18,525 


29, 235 
41,812 
16,100 
ilOO, 678 
41,49: 
12, 025 
16,370 
6,249 
98, 522 
135, 346 
7,896 
12,970 
10,284 
70,951 
4,974 
25,466 


25, 758 
12,830 
12,795 
186,497 


Ex¬ 

ports 


3,240 
10,920 
31,6U 
3 3,131 
487,077 


5 123 


737 

49 

6,508 

28,962 

29 


(2) 


695 

672 

473 

6,997 

1,434 

3,327 


2,439 


22 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources. Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, and strippings, but 
not snuff. 

1 Sea trade only. 

1* Less than 600 pounds. 

n Source-VEconomie de L’Union des R, S, S, 1922-23 and 1923-24, European border only; 1924-26 to 
1925-26, Statistical Summary, Russia, includes Europe and Asia, year beginning Oct. 1. 

5 9 months. 

«C months. 

6 Year beginning July 1. 

? Average for Austria-Hungary. 
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Table 333. —All cattle and beef cattle: Nimiher and price to producers in the 
United States, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1867-1928 



1840, Jrnie 1 . 

1850, Tune 
1860, Junel<-- 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1S69. 

1870, June 1 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1S73. 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

18^, June 1*— 

1880 . 

1881. 

1882. 

1SS3. 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1890, June 1*-- 

1890 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 ... 

1896 . 

1897 . 


Thous¬ 

ands 

1898 . 45,105 

1899 . 43,984 

1900 .*43,902 

1900, June 1 CYJSO 

1900 . 57,518 

1901 . 60,544 

1902 . 62,215 

1903 . 63,788 

1904 . 64,137 

1905 . 64,003 

1906 . 62,872 

1907 . 62,373 

1908 . 60,794 

1909 . 59,034 

1910, Apr. 16*... 61,SOS 

1910 . 57,940 

1911 . 56,219 

1912 . 55,022 

1913 . 55,833 

1914 . 58,737 

1915 . 62,532 

1916 . 66,394 

1917 . 69,533 

1918 . 71,229 

1919 . 70,261 

1920, Jan. 1*. 66,639 

1920 . 68,871 

1921 . 67,184 

1922 . 67,264 

1923 . 66,156 

1924 . 64,507 

1925, Jan. 1. 60,760 

1925 . 81,996 

1926 . 59,122 

1927 . 56,872 

I 1928. 55,696 


Data for cattle on farms and prices to producers, except as otherwise stated, from records of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, as of Jan. 1. 

lEigures 1900-1919 are tentative revised estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics not pre¬ 
viously published and are subject to change. 

5Figures for the period 1900-1928 are obtained by subtracting the estimates of “milk cows on farms'* 
shown on Table 422 from the revised estimates of “all cattle on farms" shown on this table. 

2 Data for beef cattle on farms and elsewhere as of Jan. 1 estimated by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
are tentative and subject to revision after more extensive research. Census figures were adjusted to a Jan, 
1 basis and to include all ages and all animals in towns, villages, and ranges, as well as on farms. For 
methods, see Department Circular 241, as published in 1922. Some figures revised in a 1926 edition, and 
additional revisions have been made by the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1920-1928. 

^Italic figures for census years represent classification of cattle as follows: 1840 reported as “neat cattle", 
1880 and 1890 exclude an estimated number of unenumerated cattle on ranges as follows: 1880, 3,750,022; 
1890,6,2^,220. No estimate made prior to 1880. Figures for censuses prior to 1900 were nominally exclus¬ 
ive of calves, though some calves may have been included. 1900, 1910, and 1920 include calves. 1850-18(10 
exclude working oxen as foHows: 1850,1,700,744; 1860, 2,254,911; 1870,1,319,271; 1880,993,841; 1890,1,117,494. 
Not separately reported afterlSQO. > ^ f > f 

^ Original estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 334. —All cattle and calves^ including cows and heifers kept for milk: Esti¬ 
mated number on farms and value per he^^ by States, January 1, 1924.-19^8 


State 

Number Jan. 1— 

Value per bead Jan. 1— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 


Thou- 1 

Thou- 

Thou- 

! Thou- 

Thou- 







sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine. 

245 

241 

\ 235 

1 233 

228 

45. eo 

41.90 

51,40 

51.70 

61.60 

New Hampshire.... 

142 

125 

119 

! 113 

113 

49.80 

47 50 

57.30 

67.00 

85.40 

Vermont. 

429 

403 

401 

403 

404 

45.40 

46.00 

66.80 

63.20 

79.60 

Massachusetts. 

208 

195 

187 

181 

178 

63.60 

63.10 

74.20 

78, 30 

106.90 

Rhode Island. 

28 

27 

27 

27 

27 

75.00 

70. 40 

76.60 

85.00 

111.80 

Connecticut. 

170 

160 

151 

144 

141 

66.60 

60.10 

78.40 

84.10 

114.00 

New York. 

1,940 

1,852 

1,824 

1,822 

1,887 

54.70 

53.20 

68.00 

74.00 

93.70 

New Jersey. 

160 

154 

154 

157 

161 

74.50 

68.40 

85.00 

94,80 

106.80 

Pennsylvania. 

1,387 

1,318 

1,298 

1,289 

1,332 

50.70 

51.30 

60.60 

64.70 

81.90 

Ohio. 

1,710 

1,675 

1,616 

1,608 

1,624 

44.50 

46.10 

51.80 

55.20 

69.60 

Indiana. 

1,358 

1,282 

1,282 

1,320 

1,346 

42.90 

45.00 

49.70 

61.10 

61.50 

niinois. 

2,425 

2,345 

2.251 

2,161 

1,945 

44.20 

44.50 

51.30 

52.50 

03.00 

Michigan. 

1,420 

1,406 

1.420 

1,406 

1,434 

46.10 

46. SO 

50.80 

56 60 

68.70 

Wisconsin. 

3.039 

3,035 

3,005 

2,960 

2,960 

46. 30 

44.40 

53.70 

60.00 

72.70 

Minnesota—.. 

2,890 

2,853 

2,853 

2,710 

2,656 

36.70 

37.30 

43.20 

45. 00 

58.40 

Iowa. 

4,533 

4,372 

4,241 

4,029 

3,720 

40 30 

39.60 

44.30 

47.00 

57.10 

Missouri..... 

2,650 

2,442 

2,369 

2,174 

2,109 

34.00 

33.40 

36.70 

39.30 

52.30 

North Dakota. 

1,370 

1,341 

1,260 

1,100 

1,034 

28.50 

28. 90 

32.80 

34.40 

47.40 

South Dakota. 

2,147 

2,074 

1,919 

1.635 

1,570 

31.20 

30.60 

34.20 

37.10 

50.30 

Nebraska. 

3.386 

3,314 

3,191 

2,819 

■ 2,875 

34.30 

33.60 

37.00 

40.50 

52.60 

Kansas. 

3,200 

3,068 

2,853 

2,568 

2,465 

31.10 

31,60 

35,90 

38.90 

49.50 

Delaware. 

46 

46 

48 

48 

49 

48.20 

53.50 

57.30 

66.80 

81.80 

Maryland. 

279 

273 

270 

265 

275 

51.00 

60.90 

55.60 

58.90 

74.00 

Virginia. 

8*17 

827 

744 

707 

, 766 

33.20 1 

33,00 

33.90 

37.00 

50.50 

West Virginia. 

600 

591 

526 

473 

1 492 

35.60 

33.30 

36.30 

39.60 

56.10 

North Carolina. 

562 

545 

523 

607 

627 

31.20 

29.80 

31.60 

35. 60 

47.20 

South Carolina. 

362 

341 

300 

800 

! 306 

25.90 

24.90 

25. 50 

28. 50 

34.20 

Georgia. 

996 

938 

854 

854 

863 

17. 60 

18.30 

19.10 

22.20 

28.90 

Florida. 

740 

656 

630 

592 

533 

19.80 

18.20 

20.30 

; 17.00 

20.40 

Kentucky. 

970 

938 

910 

946 

1,003 

28.00 

28 70 

33.20 

37.50 

48.60 

Tennessee. 

1,040 

1,023 

921 

912 

958 

22.40 

22.20 

25.20 

30.50 

41,80 

Alabama. 

900 

840 

739 

746 

709 

16.80 

16.30 

19.00 

21.80 

28.30 

Mississippi. 

1,010 

938 

845 

853 

879 

16. 60 

15.00 

17.60 

20.60 

29.50 

Arkansas. 

880 

837 

795 

795 

817 

13.20 

16.00 

18.90 

22.00 

30.10 

Louisiana. 

720 

720 

648 

616 

579 

20.80 

19.40 

20 10 

21.80 

28.10 

Oklahoma. 

1,750 

1,695 

1,610 

1,723 

1,723 

19. 50 

22.10 

27.30 

32. 20 

40.80 

Texas. 

6, 550 

6,275 

5,900 

5,841 

6,607 

20.90 

21 90 

22.80 

28. 90 

40.10 

Montana. 

1,360 

1,340 

1,280 

1,152 

1,117 

30.60 

30.30 

31.80 

33.70 

50.20 

Idaho... 

705 

650 

624 

605 

588 

33.10 

28.90 

38.30 

39.80 

49.90 

Wyoming. 

825 

795 

787 

771 

704 

31.30 

29.20 

34,90 

39.90 

52.40 

Colorado. 

1,540 

1,465 

1,377 

1,418 

1,317 

28.30 

26.60 

32.90 

36.30 

4a 40 

New Mexico. 

1,350 

1,290 i 

1,213 

1,189 

1,070 

23.50 

22.30 

26.30 

31.00 

42.00 

Arizona. 

1,116 

1,069 

863 

705 

646 

31.10 

26.20 

34.90 

34.50 

42.90 

Utah. 

540 

507 

482 

472 

472 

33.20 

28.00 

36.90 

40.20 

49.10 

Nevada. 

440 

419 

385 

350 

343 

34.70 

25.70 

36.40 

39.80 

50.00 

Washington. 

586 

582 

558 

630 

519 

48.30 

45.40 

46.90 

52.40 

60.30 

Oregon. 

814 

796 

716 

687 

680 

36.00 

35.30 

38. GO 

42.00 

62.10 

California. 

2,142 

1,918 

1,918 

1,956 

1,995 

45.20 

43.40 

48,20 

49.50 

54.90 

United States. 

64, 507 

61,996 

59,122 

56,872 

65,696 

34.05 

33.63 

38.70 

42.36 

54.12 


Bureau of Aj^icultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
»Preliminary. 
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Table 335.— Cattle: Number in countries having 150,000 or over, (werage 1909-1913 
and 1921—1935, annual 1925-1927 


Country 

Month of estimate 

Average, j 
1909-19131 

Average, 

1921-19251 

1925 

1926 

1927 

NOETH AND CENTRAL aII ERICA 
AND WEST INDIES 

Canada_ 

June_ 

Thm- 

sands 

6, 551 
58,676 

2 3 5, 142 
557 
411 
350 

3 3 252 

8 333 
2,917 

Thmt- 

sands 

9,588 

65,421 

2,492 

268 

M66 

ThoU‘ 

sands 

9,307 

61,996 

2,925 

245 

Thou¬ 

sands 

8, 571 
59,122 
5,121 
664 

Thou¬ 

sands 

9,172 
66,872 

United States_ _ _ 

JanuaiT_ 

Mexico_ 

.Tune _ 

Guatemala_ 

July . . 

260 










1,200 

443 

4,667 

652 

178 




Costa Rica.__ 


433 

4,630 



Cuba. __ 

December*_ 

3, 783 



May. _ _ _ 




3 316 

144 



Total above countries re¬ 
porting: 




7.3,843 
65, 784 
76,000 

4,000 i 
2,004 i 

82, 436 
75. 277 
86,000 

7,468 
2,689 

8 i,500 
1,198 
1,500 

1 1,957 

1310 34,271 

8.117 
4, 600 

3 37,0tl5 

79,103 
71, 548 

77,161 
68, 257 


Pre-war to 1927 _ 


66,304 



SOUTH AlIEEICA 


6,476 

6,500 








1,280 


Peru . _ __ 

Fehniary 




Bolivia . . ... 

April.. _ _ 

734 
1,780 
30, 705 

3 3 8,193 
4,422 
312 25,867 


2,145 

2,320 
. 

Chile __- 


1, 918 

Brajiilo _ 

September_ 



Uruguay_ _ 


11 8, 432 

8 4, 300 



Paraguay_ _ ___ 

December* __ 



Argentina ___ _ 

_do.*._ 



Total South American 
countries reporting: 
Pre-war to 1926_ 





4,000 

80,000 

7,468 
101,000 

6,476 

6,500 


Estimated total ^. . 



EUROPE 

England-. . . . . 

June_ . 




5,843 

1,203 

1 4,847 

1 iU,134 

1 3,069 

1 2,717 

l} 2,062 
1,925 
15,338 i 
2,587 

3 13 703 

J 6.590 i 
31,443 
18,474 
2,356 
4, 596 
2,150 
5,155 
665 

5,824 
1,171 
4,996 
1,128 
2,418 
2,613 

2,063 

1, 5o0 
13, 582 ! 
3,457 i 
752 

6,925 

1,443 ‘ 
16,78C 
2,224 i 
4,469 
1,858 
4,122 
701 

6,163 

1,205 
4,659 

1,161 

8 2,100 
2,758 

6,253 
1,198 
4,614 
1,200 

6,275 
1,204 
4,746 
1,209 

Scotland- ... 

. do _ 

Ireland ___ 

. do .. 

Norway ____ 

. do _ 

Sweden .... 

_ do __ 

Denmark .... 

July. 

2,838 

2,912 

Holland _ _ 

fMay_ 

\june __ 

Belgium--. -.. | 

1, 628 
14, 025 

3,436 
768 

11 7,000 

1,655 
14, 373 

1 3,794 

1,712 

H482 

3,68.8 

December® _ 

France .. . ; 

.do.*. 

Spain .... i 

.do.®_ 

Portugal .-. i 


Italy . 

{March _ 



l.\.pril.— __ 

Switzerland ... ' 

1, 587 
17,202 



Germany ____ 

December *__. . 

17,326 

17,133 

Austria.- .-. 

December-April - _ 

Czechoslovakia .. 

December * _ 


4,691 
1,847 
3,738 


Hungary _ _ 

April- 

h920 
3, 796 

1,805 

Yugoslavia® .. 

.Tftnnary 

Greece ® . 




3 Average for 5-year period if available otherwise for any year or years within this period except as other¬ 
wise stated. In countries having changed boundaries, the pre-war figui-es are estimates for 1 year only of 
numbers within present boundaries. For the pre-war average the years immediately preceding the war 
have been used. 

sYear 1902. 

^Census. 

* Year 1918. 

fiYear 1908. 

^Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figure 
for number of cattle in France as of Dec. 31,1924, has been put in the 1925 column. 

^ This total includes interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates for 
some others. 

«Fnofficial. 

® Buffaloes included. 

10 Year 1920. 

«Year 1924. 

n June. 

w In rural communities only. 

” September. 

H Year 1906. 
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Table 335.— Cattle: Number in countries having 150,000 or over, average 1909—1913 
and 1921-1925, annual 1925-1927 —Continued 


Country 


Month of estimate 


Average, 

1909-1913 


Average, 

1921-1925 


1925 


1926 


1927 


EUEOPE—con tinued 


Bulgaria ®. 

Rumania®. 

Poland. 

Lithuania. 

Latvia. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

Russia (Em-opean). 


December ®_ 
_do.®. 


June. 

Summer... 
September. 
Summer ... 


Total European countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926.... 

Pre-war to 1927. 

Estimated total ^. 


AFRICA 


Morocco. 

Algeria... 

Turns. 

French West Africa. 

French Sudan. 

Nigeria. 

French Cameroon. 

Egypt 0 . 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan_ 

Italian Somaliland. 

Eritrea. 

Kenya Colony. 

Uganda. 

French Equatorial Africa. 

Belgian Congo. 

Portuguese East Africa.... 
British Southwest Africa.. 

Bechuanaland. 

Union of South Africa. 

Basutoland. 

Rhodesia: 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Swaziland. 

Tanganyika Territory. 

Madagascar. 


March. 

December«. 


September... 

February.... 

March-June. 


April-May.. 


December 6. 
.-..do.6. 


February- 


Total African countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926_ 

Pre-war to 1927_ 

Estimated total 7 .. 


ASIA 

Turkey, European and Asiatic. 

Persia.... 

Syria »... 

India: ® 

British. 

Native States. 

Ceylon ®. 

Russia (Asiatic). 

China. 


Thou¬ 
sands 
2,048 
6,648 
8,351 
918 
912 
528 
1,605 
10 38, 545 


Thou¬ 

sands 

2.148 
5, 570 
8,473 

1.149 
868 
508 

1, 847 
34,105 


Thou¬ 
sands 
1,560 
5,583 
8,950 
1,339 
907 
555 
1,871 
42,269 


Thou^ 

sands 


5,319 


1,396 
955 
599 
1,860 
43, 058 


109, 529 
101, 851 
141,000 


18 675 
1,112 
195 
1,500 
1,019 


1,316 


517 

754 

556 


500 


Deeember-April. - 

.....do. ' 

December 8--.- 
Summer.. 


206 
3 324 
3 5,797 


255 

509 

60 

1,489 

4,890 


101,134 
94, 016 
133, 000 


110,591 
103,585 


111, 799 
104, 805 


9,828 

2,071 

27,000 


6,438 


128,461 
13,258 
1,484 
1913,578 
21.997 


■ 1,711 
849 
413 
2,158 
1,086 

2.805 
385 

1,310 
864 
310 1,246 
506 
3,038 
1,109 
822 
495 
270 
601 
3 496 
9,342 
604 

289 
1,794 
244 

3.806 
7,624 


1,955 
892 
308 
2,272 


2,864 

325 

1,400 

935 


3,417 
1,342 


480 


18,632 
3,345 
46,000 


4,265 
8 1,000 
257 

146,759 
33,982 
1,459 
20 10,996 


672 

502 

9,738 

631 

380 
2,009 


4,472 

7,659 


20,638 

3,595 


1,933 
946 
370 
2,313 


3,162 
332 
1,485 
1, 500 


3,413 
1,3SS 


465 


621 

518 


645 

382 

2,102 


Thou¬ 

sands 


4,992 


967 

634 


43,880 


4,472 


21,003 
3,800 


4,622 

.280' 

150,978 
30,254 


2114, € 


4,947 


160,832 


1,457 
M16,446 


105,639 


849 

396 


363 

2,189 


3,797 


1,537 
*116,017 


8 Census. 

8 Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figure 
for number of cattle in France as of Dec. 31,1924, has been put in the 1925 column. 

7 This total includes interpolations for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates for 
some others. 

8 Unofficial. 

8 Buffaloes included. 

10 Year 1920. 

16 Year 1916. 

17 No estimate for Crimea, so have Included the 1926 estimate for that territory. Exclusive of Crimea 
the number is 43,633,400, 

18 Year 1916. 

10 Year 1916. The 1920 census figures for Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) have been 
included as no estimte was made for these regions in 1916. 

20 Includes estimated number in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) according to cenbus 
of 1920 with the estimates for the years 1921,1922, and 1923, and the estimated number in Turkestan, Trans¬ 
caucasia, and Kazak-Kirghiz in 1924 with the year 1925. 

21 Includes 7,170,900 cattle in Turkestan, Kazak-Kirghiz, and Transcaucasia in 1924. The number in 
Siberia and the Far East only was as follows: 1925, 7,436,800; 1926, 8,273,900; 1927, 8,846,200. 
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Table 335.— Cattle: Number in countries having ISOfiOO or over, average 1909-1913 
and 1921-1935, annual 1935-1927—CojAmned. 


Country 

Month of estimate 

Average, 

1909-1913 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 

ASIA—continued. 

Japan . 

December ®. 

_do.. - 

Thou¬ 
sands 
1,385 
966 
473 
16 4,616 
4, 501 
1,190 

5,091 
1,640 1 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1,440 

1,667 
407 
3,390 
6,701 
2,418 

5,289 

1,872 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1,456 

1,605 
383 
3,643 
8,003 
2,681 

5,656 
1,991 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1,460 

1, 591 
379 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1,595 


do__ 






8,230 

2,683 

5,721 

1,965 


Philippine Islands *. 

Dutch East Indies: 

December s. 

do 



do. 


Total Asiatic countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926.. _ _ 



163,713 
14,544 
208,000 

181,714 
12,543 
246,000 

191,983 
16, 213 

193, 253 
17,036 


Pre-war to 1027.. 

Estimated total ’ . 


17,612 

/V'V K XTT V 

Denembfir 

11, 535 

3 2,020 

13, 789 
3,393 

13. 309 
3, 470 

13, 280 : 
3, 452 


New Zealand .. 

January. 

3, 242 

Total Oceanic countries 
reporting; 

Pre-war to 1926. 

Pre-war to 1927. 

Estimated total *. 


13,555 
2,020 
14, COO 

17,182 
3, 393 
17,000 

16, 779 
3,470 

16, 732 
3,452 j 

3, 242 

W^orld total countries re¬ 
porting: 

Pre-war to 1926_.- _ 


374,468 
186,270 
546, 000 

408, 566 
188, 574 
629, 000 

425, 570 
198,411 

426,448 
197,350 


Pre-war to 1927. 

Estimated total 


196,594 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from official sources and the International Institute of 
Agriculture unless otherwise stated. 


^Census. 

©Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figure 
for number of cattle in France as of Deo. 31,1924, 1ms been put in the 1925 column. 

7This totallucludes interpolatioEs for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates for 
some others. s Buffeloes included. Year 1916, 

Table 336 .—Cattle and calves: Receipts at principal public stockyards and at all 
public stockyards, 1909-19B7 


Year 


Chi¬ 

cago 


Den¬ 

ver 


East 

St. 

Louis 


Fort 

Worth 


Kansas 

City 


! 


1 

Oma¬ 

ha 

South 

St. 

Jo¬ 

seph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Siou.\ 

City 

Total 
nine 
mar¬ 
kets 1 

.411 

other 

stock- 

yards 

report¬ 

ing- 

Total 

all 

stock¬ 
yards 
report¬ 
ing 2 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1 sands 

sands 

sands 

1,126 

592 

497 

426 

11, 504 



l’ 224 


604 

439 

11,570 



1,174 

' 513 

539 

4S7 

10', 790 



1,017 

1 494 

524 

431 

10) 426 



'962 

450 

532 

394 

10,329 



939 

356 

585 

368 

9, 466 



1, 218 

441 

856 

534 

10,057 : 

4,496 

14,553 

1, 434 

480 

941 

602 

i], 920 j 

6, 756 

17, G76 

1,720 

670 

1,197 

707 

15,034 

8,032 

23,066 

1,993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16, 781 j 

8, 514 

25,295 

1,975 

750 

1,491 

814 

15, 932 1 

8, 697 

24,629 

1,603 

643 

1,373 

752 

13, 725 ! 

8, 472 

22,197 

1,435 

558 

9S5 

620 

12, 150 : 

7, 637 

19,787 

1,744 

655 

1,387 

747 

14, 590 

8, 628 

23, 218 

1,793 

709 

1,349 

759 

15, 013, 

8,198 

: 23,211 

1,863 

720 

1,323 

836 

IS, 189 

8,506 

1 23,696 

1,709 

734 

1, 636 

897 

15,206 

8,861 

! 24,067 

1,813 i 

679 

1, 910 

969 

15, 242 i 

8,630 

23,872 

1,581 

641 

1,582 

809 

14,020 

8,743 

22,763 


1909.. ... 

1910 _ 

1911 _ 

1912 _ 

1913.. .. 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916.. -. 

1917. 

191S-... 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921- -. 

1922— 

1923.. . 

19:24_ 

1925— 

1926.. . 

1927— 


Thou¬ 
sands ! 
3,340 
3,553 
3,453 
3, loS 
2,888 
2,601 
2,685 
3,250 
3,820 
4,448 
4,253 
3,849 
3,540 
3,934 
3,918 
3,997 
3,sri 
4,012 
1 3,583 


Thou¬ 

sands 

426 

399 

29S 

416 

499 

443 

424 

601 

653 

728 

824 

617 

482 

656 

620 

630 

587 

529 

640 


Thou¬ 
sands 
1,241 
1, 208 
1,072 
1,200 
1,100 
1,041 
992 
1,200 
1,405 
1,509 
1,473 
1,254 
1, 077 
1,400 
1,399 
1,385 
1,444 
1, 526 
1,448 


Thou¬ 
sands 
1,197 
1,071 
884 
1,039 
1,185 
1,176 
944 
1,081 
1,960 
1,665 
1,267 
1,134 
9S4 
1,0S4 
1,258 
1,392 
1,370 
1,185 
1,286 


Thou¬ 

sands 

2,660 

2,507 

2,370 

2,147 

2.319 

1.957 
1,963 
2,331 
2,902 

3.320 
3,085 
2,500 

2.469 
2,983 
3,208 
3,043 

2.958 
2,617 

2.470 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Prior to 1916 figures compiled from yearbooks of stockyard com- 
ames; subsequent figures compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau. 
Receipts 1900-1908 are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 840, Table 435. 

1 Total of the rounded detail figures. a Totals for all stockyards not available prior to 1915. 
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Table 337. —Cattle and calves: Receipts and stacker and feeder shipments at all 
public stockyardsj 191S-19B7 

RECEIPTS, CATTLE 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


Thou- 

Thou 

Thou 

ThoU’ 

Thou 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

saiids 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1916_ 

906 

664 

849 

766 

875 

897 

858 

1,083 

1,355 

1,630 

1, 535 

1,024 

12,442 

1916_ 

1,043 

892 

976 

862 

1,078 

1,051 

948 

1,346 

1,548 

2,134 

1,716 

1,257 

14, S51 

1917.-.- 

1,456 

1,092 

1,069 

1,205 

1,581 

1,454 

1,415 

1,513 

2,044 

2, 657 

2, 308 

1,670 

19,464 

191S_ 

1,500 

1,284 

1,408 

1,634 

1,432 

1,450 

1,730 

1,697 

2,411 

2,484 

2,340 

1,871 
1. 816 

21,241 

1919_' 

1,795 

1,208 

1,179 

1,318 

1,382 

1,195 

1,511 

1,618 

1,978 

2,526 

2,293 

19,819 

1920.... 

1, 514 

1,147 

1,207 

1,090 

1,303 

1,343 

1,203 

1,458 

1,789 

1, 744 
1, 754 

i 1,978 

1,084 

I 16,860 

1921_ 

1,256 

871 

1,114 
1,145 

1,043 

1,065 

1,095 
1,217 

893 

1, 375 

1,361 

1,447 

1,036 

14,310 

1922.... 

1,222 

1,044 

1,009 

1,358 

1, 256 

1,608 

1,802 

2, 243 

1,846 

1,392 

17,141 
16,999 

1923_ 

1,395 

1,038 

1,044 

1,159 

1,305 

1,138 

1, 357 

1,622 

1,782 
1,938 

2,141 

1,650 

1,368 

1924.... 

1,38S 

1,041 

1,084 

1,161 

1,317 

1,172 

1, 254 

1,398 

2, 096 

1,796 

1,528 

17,173 

1925.... 

1, 353 

1,056 

1, 273 

1,201 

1,139 

1, ICO 

1,398 

1,632 

1, .592 

2,126 

1,717 
1,836 

1,470 

17,117 

1926_ 

1,314 

1,065 

1, 233 

1,146 
1,107 

1,277 
1,348 

1,279 

1,279 

1,421 

1,827 
1,482 

2, 030 

1,327 

17,034 

1927.... 

1,327 

1,080 

1,172 

1,185 

1,089 

1,494 

2, 008 

1,749 

1,217 

16,258 


RECEIPTS, CALVES 


1915.... 

123 

103 

168 

221 

236 

216 

181 

164 

176 

ISS 

189 

146 

2,111 

1916_ 

159 

162 

225 

239 

307 

269 

200 

23S 

230 

275 

261 

203 

2.824 

1917.... 

240 

210 

260 

335 

381 

305 

313 

302 

313 

397 

317 

229 

3,802 

1918..- 

228 

214 

305 

411 

431 

305 

398 

327 

415 

381 

308 

271 

4,054 

1919.... 

325 

245 

337 

455 

454 

392 

505 

421 

418 

482 

410 

366 

4,810 

1920.... 

366 

333 

456 

467 

475 

536 

467 

504 

506 

466 

450 

311 

5,337 

3921.... 

3S8 

319 

452 

450 

477 

485 

461 

492 

545 

657 

481 

SSO 

5, 477 

1922_ 

406 

372 

477 

461 

620 

542 

456 

541 

595 

693 

581 

438 

6,077 

1923.... 

482 

339 

458 

611 i 

595 

492 

646 

592 

612 

661 

532 

442 

6, 212 

1924.... 

500 

415 

472 

690 

674 

502 

544 

630 

628 

640 

667 

555 

6, 523 

1925.... 

516 

473 

588 

626 

597 

5S6 

572 

612 

566 

663 

665 

586 

6,950 

1926_ 

526 

486 

578 

564 

616 

592 

541 i 

576 

570 

644 

625 

519 

6,837 

1927,... 

504 

476 

571 

567 

607 

547 

457 

571 

507 

627 

598 

473 

6,505 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS, CATTLE 


1915.... 

144 

81 

129 

139 

91 

73 

86 

164 

349 

440 

350 

196 

2,241 

1916.. - 

211 

193 

241 

255 

2S0 

258 

167 

322 

448 

653 

434 

245 

3,707 

1917.... 

255 

207 

237 

297 

393 

344 

254 

323 

576 

750 

709 

338 

4, 683 

1918.... 

216 

206 

306 

377 

481 

386 

268 

410 

588 

674 

59S 

355 

4,884 

1919.... 

353 

256 

265 

378 

431 

264 

227 

384 

598 

815 

703 

456 

5,130 

1920..- 

336 

230 

230 

233 

311 

262 

214 

308 

480 

563 

640 

274 

3,981 

1921..- 

200 

162 

228 

232 

207 

203 

119 

341 

375 

580 

449 

230 

3,326 

1922.... 

223 

234 

206 

223 

338 

243 

216 

453 

596 

792 

630 

331 

4, .544 

1923--.- 

262 

199: 

186 

221 

288 1 

220 

212 

459 

608 

734 

577 

338 

4,304 

1924..- 

231 

165; 

167 

230 

267 

191 

161 1 

293 

556 

724 

497 

288 

3,770 

1925.... 

194 

163 

213 ' 

254 

198 

143 

234 

347 

409 

, 681 

449 

308 

3,593 

1926.... 

207 

164 

171 

190 

201 

168 

18S 

240 

495 

648 

521 

273 

3,458 

1927.... 

187 

162 

182 

184 

215 

157 

12S 

2.52 

385 

626 

548 

278 1 

3,304 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS, CALVES 


1915.— 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

8 

14 

11 

6 

60 

1916.— 

10 

4 

9 

7 

8 

6 

5 

S 

16 

29 

27 

11 

140 

1917.— 

6 

6 

12 

9 

S 

9 

7 

8 

12 

21 

20 

6 

123 

1918.— 

7 

8 

13 

S 

10 

7 

6 

8 

16 

30 

25 

11 

149 

1919..- 

11 

8 

12 

12 

12 

8 

9 

12 

14 

24 

20 

14 

158 

1920--- 

12 

10 

11 

12 

11 

10 

6 

6 

8 

17 

13 

6 

121 

1921 — 

5 

4 

8 

6 

7 

6 

3 

14 

19 

42 

48 

16 

178 

1922.— 

10 

9 

16 

11 

21 

17 

7 

16 1 

35 

72 

SO 

26 

320 

1923.— 

19 

12 

13 

11 

12 

14 

11 

21 

23 

51 

47 

15 

249 

1924- — 

11 

5 

8 

9 

8 

10 

9 

13 

24 

39 

51 

21 

208 

1925.— 

12 

13 

17 

17 

18 

11 

9 

13 i 

18 

37 

40 

25 

230 

1926.— 

18 

13 

13 

13 

17 

11 

11 1 

12 

28 

45 

49 

28 

256 

1927-— 

18 

13 

18 

20 

21 

13 

j 

10 ! 

19 

22 

49 

67 

41 

311 


Bureau of Agrieultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of 
the bureau. 
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Table 338. —Cattle and calves: ReceiptSj local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments from public stockyards^ 19^4-19^7 


Market 

Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder ship¬ 
ments 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Albany, N. Y. 

Thou¬ 

sands 

13 

ThOUr 

sands 

10 

Thou¬ 

sands 

11 

Thou¬ 

sands 

7 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1 

Thou¬ 

sands 

1 

Thou¬ 

sands 

0) 

Thou¬ 

sands 

(n 

Thou¬ 

sands 

(0 

Thou¬ 

sands 

(0 

Amarillo, Tex_ 

130 

163 

120 

172 

0 

0 ) 

29 

1 

(0 

87 

132 

87 

138 


50 

56 

66 

97 

29 

29 

36 

2 

1 

0 

0) 

Augusta, Ga_ 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

8 

5 

7 

2 

i 2 

1 

1 

Baltimore, Aid__ 

233 

247 

247 

240 

1 166 

168 

172 

147 

5 

7 

7 

4 

Boston, Alass_ 

101 

127 

lOS 

107 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buffalo, N. Y.._. 

550 

599 

594 

611 

199 

212 

215 

200 

12 

13 

8 

7 

Chattanooga, Tenn_ 

15 

15 

14 

1 12 

11 

13 

13 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Clieyeniie,~^vr yo_ 


10 

9 

! 16 

0 

. Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chi^go, Ill_ 

3,997 

442 

3,871 

432 

4,012 
413 

i 3,583 
403 

2,890 

2,869 

246 

2,951 

248 

2, 645 
241 

25S 

231 

240 

169 

Cincinnati, Ohio_ 

'242 

21 

21 

19 

19 

Cleveland, Ohio_ 

2S5 

293 

260 

228 


264 

241 

220 

0: 

' 2 

1 

0) 

Dallas, Tex_ 


12 

12 

10 


12 

12 

10 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

Dayron, Ohio... 

34 

34 

34 

34 

30 

30 

31 

29 

0 l 

3591 

0 

0 

0 

Denver, Colo_ 

630 


529 

G40 

159 

175 

159 

159 

289 

303 

331 

Detroit, Alich_ 

283 

303 

306 

296 

248 

252 

263 

245 

10 , 

6 

5 

3 

East. Louis, D!... 

1, 385 
142 

1,444 

177 

1,620 

1,448 

1 544 

550 

533 

483 

199 

59, 

143 

112 

99 

El Paso, Tex___. 

166 

136 

30 

31 

28 

33 

80 

113 

97 

Evansville, Ind_ 

3G 

42 

52 

65 

' 21 

17 

20 

49 

3 

4 

5 

8 

Fort Wavhe, Ind—.. 

14 

18 

19 

21 


4 

7 

9 

(0 

(0 

(0 

6 

Fort Worth,'Tex_. 

Fostoria, Ohio___ 

1, 302 
11 

1 370 
12 

1,185 
9 

1.286 

972 

1 

987 

1 

761 

2 

841 

2 

158 

4 

191 

2 

! 222 
1 

259 

0 

Indianapolis, Ind_ 

560 

547 

541 

489 

269 

246 

295 

282 

48 

45 

39 

25 

Jacksonville, Fla_ 

5 


9 

31 

4 

5 

8 

14 

0 

0) 

i (0 

15 

Jersey City, N. J_ 

711 

745 

708 

643 

711 

745 

708 

643 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas Cilv, Mo_ 

3,043 

2,958 

27 

2,617 

20 

2,470 

23 

1,552 

1,631 

1,459 
17 

1,336 

998 

908 

761 

756 

Knoxville, Tenn_ 

25 

13 

15 

17 

2 

4 

3 

6 

La Fayette, Ind_ 

14 

16 

17 

15 

8 

8 

9 

S 

(0 

(0 

1 

1 

Lancaster, Pa_ 

223 

233 

236 

217 

451 

53 

55 

74 

63 

82 

74 

79 

Laredo, Tex__ 

12 

16 

14 

12 

3 

3 


4 

6 

10 

3 

4 

TjOs Angeles, Calif 

252 

247 

268 

258 

242 

235 

256 

241 

9 

11 

11 

16 

Louisville, Ky_ 

231 

240 

215 

230 

93 

103 

102 

96 

22 

24 

18 

27 

Marion, Ohio____ 

6 

i 5 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

(1) 

5 



(0 

14 

Memphis, Tenn_ 

19 

24 

48 

107 

u 

17 

26 

39 

MDwankee, Wis__ 

532 

588 

640 

623 

494 

547 

587 

583 

14 

11 

10 

7 

Montgomery, Ala... 

77 

73 

94 

153 

10 

6 

s 

9 

10 

6 

9 

16 

Moulfrie, Ga_ 


6 

8 

15 

4 

4 

5 

9 


1 

1 

2 

ISIuncie, Ind_ 

0 

15 

18 

18 

0 

5 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Nashville, Tenn_ 

100 

116 

109 

91 

51 

56 

57 

56 

10 

11 

9 

9 

Newark, N. J_ 

46 

41 

42 

41 

43 

37 

38 

' 38 

3 

1 4 

3 

3 

New Orleans, La_ 

212 

205 

202 

185 

178 

173 

166 

' 153 

11 

10 

12 

14 

New York, N. Y. 

218 

222 

227 

224 

217 

222 

226 

224 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ogden, Utah. 

99 

155 

100 

163 

90 

164 

61 

164 

36 

14 

40 

10 

39 

13 

1 

15 

9 

59 

12 

64 

4 

64 

6 

, 05 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

388 

404 

340 

383 

290 

306 

249 

275 

46 

58 

48 

66 

Omaha, Nebr_ 

1,863 

5 

1,709 

7 

1,815 

4 

1,561 

5 

1,104 
(‘) 

18 

1,080 

0 

1,165 

0 

1,012 

0 

467 

383 

392 

346 

0 

Pasco, Wash_ 

0 

0) 

6 

0 

Peoria, Ill.. 

46 

56 

70 

77 

17 

19 

20 


6 

8 

Philadelphia, Pa.. 

192 

188 

1S3 

ICO 

189 

185 

ISO 

158 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

909 

887 

918 

838 

172 

179 

175 

166 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portland, Oreg.. 

175 

176 

164 

148 

106 

112 

102 

2 

89 

10 

10 

7 

5 

Pueblo, Colo.. 

108 

112 

96 

127 

1 

1 

2 

41 

45 

37 

37 

Richmond, Va... 

33 

39 

37 

34 

25 

27 

25 

20 

2 

1 

1 

2 

South St. Joseph, AIo. 

720 

734 

679 

641 

469 

529 

494 

476 

142 

118 

103 

107 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

1,323 

1,636 

1,910 

1,582 

75 

928 

1,162 

1,294 

1,142 
54 

272 

, 322 

418 

316 

South San Francisco, Calif- 

(1) 

42 

San Antonio, Tex_ 

""183 

'"167 

145 

158 

60 

57 

66 

67 

63 

63 

23 

Seattle, Wash,_ 

64 

57 

64 

60 

62 

56 

63 

58 

0 

0 ) 

260 

0 

0 

Sioux City, Iowa__ 

S36 

897 

969 

809 

402 

485 

522 

450 

264 

317 

250 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak_ 

14 

24 

60 

36 

35 

5 

10 

35 

13 

32 

15 

7 

12 

20 

10 

19 

11 

Spokane, Wash_ 

55 

55 

59 

2S 

32 

13 


Springfield, Ill... 


9 

3 

0) 

3 

Springfield, Mo. 


-- 


31 




9 




Springfield, Ohio.. 

9 

13 

14 

10 

3 

2 

2 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Toledo, Ohio..—.. 

2a 

24 

28 

20 

13 

11 

17 

12 

4 

3 


5 

Washington, D. G-. 

33 

36 

32 

29 

32 

37 

32 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wichita, Kans.. 

Discontinued.. 

389 

4 

417 

0 ) 

330 

0 

405 

6 

125 

2 

139 

0 ) 

121 

0 

135 

1 

183 

0) 

199 

0 

162 

0 

187 

4 








Total__- 

23,695 

24,067 

23,872 

22,763 

13,850 

14,462 

14,360 

13,460 

3,978 

3,823 

3,712 

3,615 



Buroaa of Agricultural Economit^. Compiled from data of the livestock: and meat reporting service 
of bureau. Early data in 1925 Yearboot, pp. 1042-1044, Local slaughter represents number driven 
out from public stockyards for local slaughter. 


1 Not over 500. »Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 















































































Table 339 .—Feeder cattle: Inspected shipments jrom public stockyardsy by monthsy 1927 


FARM ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 



Number 
167,193 
327,998 
97,196 
272,478 
28,689 
670, 907 
33,485 
89,378 
329. 313 
2 : 17 , 368 
61,049 
203, 410 
197, 655 
267, 957 

2, 974,076 

W300CSO-f'iC<O30-!t-OQ0iOe0«5«>'^Ci 

ic 0 QO U5 r., 0 0 0 0 00 00 «0 

WO r-i OrH»00»C{Nl"-iO'C<l’'.*OOTt< 

pj’ocdi-Tcd'o'io-dcccrc'fs^-rorcs'w'od 

i'-racoc»5csoocceiccccor'co'e}^‘0<-<c» 

1-( M rW-fj« esco T-( T-l tH 

2,974,076 

03-“ 

s..t--oc5«ooor>csoc5oc5^£23' 

.o«5SoSoo3wO«3^«oo<cioo 

fe; 

Cs 

o' 

OOOOOOOOOOfC'tiOO'it'OCS 
WCor-OIN(NO»-': iCCOCC'rHCil--MOCi'C? 
QOO.HOeOt^t-.OOOOOOOINOOt'-iOOO 
rCot-rcTTPcdcN «d'co*<c ooco'co'm' t'*" 

rHr-i T-S IH 1-4 

250,419 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Number. 
30,130 
83,045 
14, 017 
41,467 
2,721 
96,103 
3,375 
10,079 
64,845 
31,226 
6,320 
34,179 
34,101 
38, 880 

§ 

<s 

NtOOOUSOOOWiHrttiCCaiCCscCiC'lOi-f 

CCCCOOOOOO-g4«l-.CCOlM-Hr-OC»t.'3 

wcsiHCMi^ocsaspci-i'T'CsocooOi-' 

8“ Z S S ^ ^ ® cl Z 

© 

TJ4 

rt< 

October 

j,.COr-lO»OCOC50SlOOSr-tlN<NC»5»rt 

Issssssssassssa 

1 1 £8 Sf “=‘S S £5 S §■ 8 g 

fe; 

566, 780 

-!t4<OC30i-(r-(OCJ(Nr'Tf4CQi—IOO‘-'5 0000 

S8SSgS5SasS3?3SSSSS? 

SS'S8g’=‘““’-“8'E:SS“'S'a'"¥ 

566,780 

Septem¬ 

ber 

Number 
18,673 
18,374 
13.281 
23,898 
3,915 
83,457 
2,919 
9,209 
47,609 
32,669 
7,822 
27, 507 
12,763 
28,454 

330, 540 

Mio»oc»oooir^r-4nj4eooc3ii--i-4e<>cot>. 

O»OC0-«t4?CQ005O.-4Ot^C^'!fr-lOCS«0 

Ol>.'c4cC‘«<-ti-4.!tlTr'WC»«COr-4C1»QCS 

cdco'edt'^o'o o-ido *> 

r-ieOi-l>CC45 CO^I—lr-4 T—1 rH 

330, 540 

August 

Number 
10,710 
9,324 
12,145 
20,516 
2,574 
68,322 
1,837 
6,369 
24,126 
17, 664 
6,674 
21,381 
14,399 
25,314 

238,255 

6,872 
24,927 
25,217 
25.487 
34, 241 
9,288 
3,444 
2,350 
23,632 
21, 955 
13,070 
13,758 
5,130 
3,329 
13,411 
774 
11,370 

238,255 

July 

Number 

4,808 
3,984 
4,504 
16,695 
1,881 
26,002 
1,826 
5,362 
4,6S9 
8,295 
1,977 
11, 207 
5,147 
20,338 

116,704 

«C0i>C»0C»W(N00O0rjC0iC4t0C^C3Q«0 

§ gs S S g ^ 8S 5 : 

« r4'tC.<dcdc»c4'i-rtdj> otiTr^'ci'eo' cd 

r-t r-t r-i 

116,704 

June 

u«ciot>.POC<»q?»OT»<eoeoooi>Osrt 

S (5'r-i rf oTth cTco'cdkrf'od'ci'^- •^cxT 
^ CH <-i (N 

133,602 

12,426 
10,665 
4,497 
17,174 
11,520 
9,693 
3,462 
1,388 
8,736 
9,403 
6,095 
10,556 
1,510 
4,712 
7,154 
1,186 
14,527 

133,603 

May 

IfilSIliiiSsSII 

1 ®''orr4«* jH c| 

172,237 

iO.-(C<OCO>«OCO«i-lr-t»f5i-lTt4C50SO 

cTci 4^5'^ cJ ^ ’-t-<«< odiH cd 

172,237 

April 

fc.OOC<SOt'-THTHW3C^CNjvOrH'-?!C- 

,*ts.«cc5<S5QOCMCO‘OrHrHClO-<»'eOCO 

S qd 1 -fr4 riT CO »o ^ ca“ rH i> 

» tH W CO T-l t-H 

fei 

172,130 

,H 00 0 ^ eo »o cc oc tc CO c» 1 - 4 -<*4 0 

,-4 ^4 00 * 40 h-eo 0 "»i4 i-t- 5 ; 0 ^ CO § 
O«O»'-Oe0i3»N'^»-HO00C0iS440C500O 

n 

a 

March 

5ieo-Hr-c^c^ooe<ioo«occo50Nc; 

^0■^1^0000T-lO^-05-!^C^^005'-t'®0 

S c^■<^5''!dodc^osc4‘^^■cB c4.h T.^<oed 

5 ; iH rH CQ r-t i-l iH i-H r-) 

fei 


8,318 
15,305 
6,394 
26,467 
30,815 
7,374 
1,576 
1,180 
16,758 
20 , 796 
3.023 
10,444 
425 
2,005 
11,849 
818 
11,921 

s 

4X3 

r-t 

>» 

1 

N 

Number 
11,754 
11,119 
4,067 
11,092 
1,827 
33,470 
1,823 
3,986 
19, 552 
13,669 
2,493 
12,028 
11,476 
11,803 

150,159 

6.653 
13,566 
5,536 
27,484 
23,008 
4,205 
1,143 
777 
14,489 
22,343 
3,300 
7,376 
567 
2.067 
9,006 
658 
7,981 

1 

g 

E 

s 

Number 
10,809 
28.631 
5,493 
12,927 
1,650 
4.3,203 

1,170 
5,883 
20,264 
15,756 
2,869 
12,208 
14,365 
12,155 

187,283 

»ot-- 0 ®ec 5 peooo» 0 r-caooocojoot;.oo 

S S S i ^ 1S §8 g g §8 3 !n ^ 3 

^^edeocioo’ 

187,283 

Origin and destination 

Market origin: 

Chicago, IlL... 

Denver, Colo—*.... 

East St. Louis, III- 

Fort Worth, Tex_.. 

Indianapolis, Ind- 

E^nsas City, Fans. 

Louisville, Ky.... 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr—.*-- 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

South St. Joseph, Mo.. 

South St. Paul, Minn .. 

Wichita, Fans.*. 

All other inspected.. 

Total. 

state destination: 

Colorado. 

Illinois--.-.—.-. 

Indiana-.. 

Iowa------. 

Kansas_ 

Kentucky.-. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota.... 

Missouri--... 

Nebraska_-... 

Ohio__-. 

Oklahoma,-.-.-. 

Pennsylvania-.-.—.. 

South Dakota-- 

Texas.-. 

Wisconsin.-. 

All other-.. 

Total--- 


987 


Bmeau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Table 340. — Feeder cattle: Inspected shipments from public stockyards, 1920-1927 


Origin and destination 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Market origin: 

Chicago, Ill. 

Denver, Colo. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Indianapolis, Ind _ 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Oklahoma City, Okla..,. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

South St. Joseph, Mo_ 

South St. Paul, Minn_ 

Wichita, Kans. 

All other inspected. 

Total. 

State destination: 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebrai'ika. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania. 

South Dakota. 

Texas. 

Wisconsin. 

All other. 

Total 1..j 

Number 
338,646 
349,641 
119,273 
308,693 
64,192 
751,463 
27,586 
120,465 
474,946 
218,823 
61,930 
159,174 
109,376 
180,530 

Number 
331,193 

237.247 
128,985 
153,318 

50,908 
707,613 
37,177 
93,471 

396.248 
213,681 

64,332 
144,397 
128,276 
140,629 

Number 
331,773 
344,326 
184,124 
208,580 
44,383 
1,106,022 
41,482 
91,382 
566,354 
288,831 
103,621 
305,963 
197,911 
224,108 

Number 
275,102 
347,275 
170, 079 
162,324 
59,161 
1,138,407 
32,976 
77,174 
544, 541 
281,369 
96, 531 
222, 527 
197, 606 
193,842 

Number 
245,880 
346,093 
136,198 
160,140 
48,665 
900,873 
21,537 
55,951 
476,064 
248,635 
84,736 
172,893 
192,722 
185,271 

Number 
229,953 
280, 744 
112,955 
195,935 
55,440 
824,868 
27,138 
78,493 
390,109 
246,878 
70,930 
207, 599 
199, 534 
177,468 

Number 
245,124 
288,048 
110,366 
232, 767 
43,930 
705, 975 
18, 706 
G9,411 
378, 652 
800,268 
65,830 
290, 600 
152,100 
195, 528 

Number 
167,193 
327,998 
97,196 
272,478 
28,689 
670,907 
33,485 
89,378 
329,313 
237,368 
51,049 
203,410 
197,655 
267,957 

3,284,738 

2,827,475 

4,038,860 

3,7^8,914 

3,275,658 

3,098,044 3,087,305 

2,974,076 

140,992 
293, ,508 
133,415 
471,091 
439, 778 
43,824 
54.603 
34,9S9 
309, 600 
360, 187 
102,420 
186,076 
36,283 
53, 505 
307,253 
42,308 
274,900 

96,104 
330,498 
136,227 
467,858 
335,878 
59,703 
53,197 
24,9S3 
311,549 
378,121 
11.5,119 
151, 775 
38,582 
48,004 
105,016 
35,491 
139, .312 

126,360 
545,916 
150,836 
840,711i 
510,797 
54,121 
60,212 
17,643 
395,438 
6.59,480 
122.939 
150,948 
40,774 
C2,606 
110,873 
30,130 
169,076 

158,979 

I 500,136 

1 148,638 

1 742, 236 

1 511,454 
49, 222 
, 46,027 

21,504 
418,404 
648,248 
112, 602 
114,991 
27, 443 
69, 583 
96, .349 
22, 492 
111,603 

165,513 
438, S17 
136,921 
570,040 
473,431 
25,115 
40,829 
30,668 
285,497 
5b5,3/3 
89,817 
107, 515 
21,090 
.57,104 
127, 500 
22, 947 
108,475 

130, 830 
437, 349 
150,139 
4S7, 334 
467, 713 
40, 789 
48, 07S 
35, 952 
276, 836 
426, 470 
97, 003 
167,850 
31, 094 
38, 315 
110, 333 
26,156 
119, 201 

168, 541 
435,129 
167,490 
577,426 
377, 651 

43, 400 

41, 413 

31, 630 
254, 721 
374, 490 
101, 781 
158, 688 

2<J, 510 

32, 444 
151, 304 

29, 054 
112,569 

179, 555 
290,19S 
136,489 
431, 250 
423,0.5-4 
86,144 
35, 556 
24,018 
266, 514 
380,200 
02, 70S 
170, 506 
31,403 
49, 785 
159, 583 
12,064 
198,449 

3, 284,738 

2,827,475 

4,038,860 

3,798,914 

3,275,658 

3,09S, 044j 

3,087. 305 

2,974,076 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 


I Includes 2 head shipped to Alaska in 1925 and 10 head in 1926, 


Table 341.— Cattle, beef: Estimated price per lOOy^pounds received by producers in 
the United States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

BolU, 

Bolls, 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

BolU. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls, 

1010-1913. 

5.08 

5.09 

5.09 

5.01 

5.03 

5.12 

5.22 

5.39 

5. 55 

5.57 

5. 50 

5. 46 

5. 24 

X9M-1920. 

7.92 

7. 76 

7.53 

7.35 

7.26 

7.43 

7,55 

7,83 

8.14 

8.25 

8. 19 

7.93 

7.74 

1921-1925. 

5.75 

5.58 

5. 52 

5.36 

.5,34 

5. 52 

5,64 

5.91 

6.07 

6.09 

6. 09 

6,03 

5, 72 

1910. 

4,64 

4.05 

4.64 

4.48 

4.45 

4. .58 

4. 57 

4. 66 

4. 67 

4,59 

4.43 

4.28 

iTS 

1911. 

4.39 

4.43 

4. 32 

4.36 

4. .37 

4.46 

4.61 

4. 75 

5.15 

6.30 

5.23 

5.17 

4.69 

1912_____ 

5.37 

.5. 35 

0. 36 

5.22 

5.33 

5.40 

5.55 

5.88 

6,08 

6.01 

6.02 

5, 98 

5.60 

1913. 

5.91 

5.92 

6. 05 

5.99 

5.96 

6.0-1 

0.16 

6.28 

6.29 

6.33 

6.32 

6, .38 

6. 12 

1914... 

6.47 

G. 38 

6.23 

6 02 

01 

5.99 

5.93 

6.92 

5.96 

6.13 

6. 20 

6. 07 

6.12 

1915... 

6.18 

0.061 

6. 04 

5.85 

5. 75 

5.85 

5.99 

6.37 

6. 66 

0. 73 

6. 91 

6. 7s 

0,24 

1916. 

6.51 

6.55 

6.37 

6.44 

6.56 

6.86 

7.36 

7.91 

8. 57 

8. 70 

8. 55 

S. 30 

7. 31 

1917. 

S. 17 

8.40 

8. 351 

8.21 

8.24 

8.33 

S 551 

8.85 

9.73 

10.3S 

10 40 

10. 07 

8.92 

1918.. 

9.71 

9.63 

9.331 

9.14 

9. 28 

9,05 

10. 02 

10. 34 

10,81 

10.84 

10. 20 

9. 96 

9.85 

1919. 

9.82 

9.02 

8. 65- 

8,05 

S.63 

8.99 

8.98 

9. OS 

9.20 

8.97 

9. 32 

8. 93 

9.00 

1920. 

8,56 

8.29 

7. 77: 

7.15 

6.36 

6. .12 

6.02 

6.36 

6. US 

5.98 

5, 65 

5. 40 

6,76 

1921.’ 

5.39 

4.98 

4.Sli 

4.C9 

4.62 

4. 75 

5.07 

5. 461 

5. 53 

5.70 

5. 84 

5. 70 

5.18 

1922. 

5.51 

5.44 

5.48 

5.29 

0.2S 

5. 511 

5.55 

0. 62' 

5. 7S 

5.77 

5. 82 

5. 72 

5. 55 

1923. 

5.60 

5.70 

5. 48 

5.23 

0.26 

5.38 

5.47 

5. 63 

5.82 

5. 94 

5, 79 

5, 65 

5, 57 

1924. 

5.67 

j 5.53 

5. 52 

5.43 

0.35 

5.63 

5.69 

6. IS 

6. 55 

6. 48 

6, 46 

6. 55 

5.88 

1925.... 

6.58 

! 6.27 

6.29 

6.14 

6.18 

6. 31 

6.42 

6. 65 

6.66 

6.57 

6.56 

6, 46 

6.40 

1926__ 

6.29 

i 5”^^ 

6.43 

I 6.32 

6.42 

6.45 

6,60 

6.82 

7.13 

7.17 

7.08 

7,13 

6. 67 

1927.. 

7.21 

7.42 

7. 55 

8.00 

8.32 
























Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on reports of special price reporters. 
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Table 342. — Calves, veal: Estimaied price per 100 pounds received by producers in 
the United States, 1910-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Bolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1910-1913. 

6 51 

6.49 

6.67 

6. 52 

6.'34 

6.54 

6.48 

6. 59 

6.78 

6.80 

6.74 

6.74 

6.60 

1914-1920. 

9.83 

9.96 

10.06 

10.10 

9.85 

10.02 

10 30 

10.32 

10.51 

10.35 

10.01 

9.89 

10.11 

1921-1925. 

8.30 

8.53 

8. 56 

7.98 

7.80 

7.77 

7.88 

7.94 

8.25 

8.38 

8.00 

7.94 

8.09 

1910. 

6 41 

6.28 

6.59 

6.54 

6.30 

6.57 

6.37 

6.29 

6.43 

6.41 

6.39 

6.38 

6.42 

1911. 

6.50 

6 3S 

6.48 

5.96 

5.68 

5.72 

5.74 

5.93 

6.11 

6.15 

6.10 

5.98 

6,04 

1912.. 

6.06 

6 07 

6.11 

6.22 

6.23 

6.33 

6.33 

6.62 

6.83 

6.90 

6.77 

6.88 

6.45 

1913. 

7 06 

7.23 

7.49 

7.38 

7.17 

7.53 

7.46 

7.53 

7.73 

7.72 

7.70 

7.74 

7.48 

1914. 

7.89 

7.90 

7.92 

7.68 

7.59 

7.69 

7.80 

8.08 

8.06 

7.97 

7.78 

7.61 

7.83 

1915. 

7,66 

7.62 

7.50 

7.31 

7.35 

7.53 

7.87 

7.75 

! 7.80 

7.91 

7.69 

- 7.61 

7.63 

1916. 

7.67 

7.87 

8.11 

8.00 

8.08 

8.39 

8.54 

8.59 

! 8. 77 

8.59 

8.60 

1 8.79 

8.35 

1917. 

9.16 

9.88 

9.94 

10.49 

10,48 

10.60 

10.77 

10.56 

11.08 

111. 10 

10.66 

110.98 

10.51 

1918. 

11,16 

11.17 

11.33 

11.71 

11.62 

11.88 

12.33 

12.22 

12.57 

12 35 

11.94 

12.31 

11.91 

1919. 

12.39 

12.18 

12.66 

12.78 

12.11 

12.40 

13.38 

13.43 

13.39 

12.87 

12.65 

12.67 

12.76 

1920. 

12.89 

13.12 

12.98 

12.72 

11.69 

11.68 

11.44 

11.64 

11.88 

11.64 

10.77 

9.27 

11.80 

1921. 

9.34 

9.08 

9.05 

7.73 

7.55 

7.43 ! 

7.37 

7.31 

7.67 

7. Cl 

7.20 

7.14 

7.81 

1922. 

7.23 i 

7.84 

7.85 

7.26 

7.28 

7.67 1 

7.49 1 

7.67 

8.10 

8.17 

7.92 

7.78 

7.68 

1923. 

8.05 

8.37 

8.20 1 

7.78 

7.69 ; 

7.66 

8.00 - 

8.00 

8.34 

8.37 

7.85 

7.75 

7.99 

1924. 

8.36 

8.51 

8.43 1 

8.33 

8.14 

7.91 

7.SS 

7.94 

8.09 

8.22 

7.89 

7.84 

S. 12 

1925.- 

8.50 

8.87 

9.21 1 

8.80 1 

8.35 

8.18 

8.65 

8. SO 

9.07 

9.52 

9.16 

9.17 

8.85 

1926. 

9.44 

9.86 

9. 75 

9.45 

8.92 

9.65 

9.47 

9.54 

10.06 

10.29 

9.54 

9.44 

9.61 

1927. 

9.75 

10.10 

10.10 

9.90 

9.37 

9.46 

9.82 

10.37 

10.78 

11.04 

10.67 

10.71 

10.16 










1 






Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on reports of special price reporters. 


Table 343 .—Cattlej choice steers for chilled beef: Average price im 100 pounds^ by 
months^ Buenos Airesj 1909-1927 


Year 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aver¬ 

age 

Averages: 

Dolls. 

! 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

1909-1913. 

3. .54 

3. .58 

3.72 

: 3.82 

3.89 

3 90 

4 02 

4.19 

4.34 

4. 51 

4.41 

4.00 

3.99 

1914-1920.. 

6.52 

6. .59 

6.61 

6.(35 

6. .59 

6.37 

6.08 

7.07 

7.41 

7.50 

6.93 

6.63 

6.80 

1921-1925. 

4.48 

4. ,53 

4.66 

4.49 

4.32 

4.36 

4.55 

4.73 

4.97 

5.02 

4.59 

4.32 

4.59 

1909. 

3.00 

3.03 

3.07 

3.00 

3.07 

3.20 

3.41 

3.64 

3.95 

4.38 

4.21 

3.81 

3.48 

1910. 

3 .34 

3. .30 

3.61 

3.61 

3.54 

3.64 

3.71 

3.98 

4. 28 

4.62 

4,32 

3,47 

3,78 

1911. 

3.57 

3.oi 

3,84 

3.81 

3.84 

3.95 

4.15 

4.18 

4.21 

4.18 

4.01 

3.47 

3.90 

1912. 

3.58 

3.78 

3.62 ■ 

3.73 

3.72 

3.71 

3.71 

4.05 

4.15 

4.15 

4.15 

4.08 

3.87 

1913.! 

4.22 

4.19 

4.44 

4.93 

5.26 

5.02 

5.10 

5.12 

5.12 

6.22 

6.35 

5.18 

4.93 

1914. 

4.96 

5.27 

6.47 

5.69 

5.47 

5.67 ^ 

5.73 

6.01 

6,21 

6.29 

5.86 

5.80 

6.70 

1915. 

5.72 

5.61 

6.56 

6.65 

6.44 

6.54 

5.97 

6,71 

7.45 

7.52 

7.11 

6.59 

6.24 

1916. 

6.93 

7.15 

6.91 

6.931 

6.84 

6.31 

6.42 

6.5-1 

6.84 

7.16 

6.95 

6.74 

6.81 

3917. 

6.69 

6.56 

6.49 

6.31 1 

6.46 

6.34 

6,37 

6.40 

6.16 

6,54 1 

6,03 

5.55 

6.32 

3918. 

5. ,89 

5.83 

5.88 

6.06 

6 04 

6.98 

6.21 

7.49 

8.41 

8.49 1 

ao3 

8.06 

6.82 

1919. 

7.96 

7.75 

7.74 

7.85 

8.03 

7.21 

8.60 

8.92 

9.63 

9.20 

8.25 

7.72 

8.24 

1920 . 

7 % 

7.97 

8.20 

8.06 

7.88 

7.56 

7.47 

7.42 

7.15 

7.27 

6.28 

6.98 

7.43 

1921. 

5.9.3 

5.95 

5.71 

6.41 

4.40 

4.10 

3.69 

4.13 

4.74 

4.96 

4.90 

4.39 

4,86 

1922. 

4,68 

4. ,53 

3.97 

3.30 

3.31 

3.90 

4.41 

4.50 

4.24 

3.84 

3.30 

3.25 

3.94 

1923.. . 

3.08 

3.25 

3.82 

4.06 

3.83 

3.56 

3.62 

3,36 

3.82 

4.10 

3.48 

3.23 

3.60 

1924. 

3.19 

3.40 

3.61 

3. .50 

3.56 

3.76 

4.51 

4.93 

5.15 

5.95 

5.62 

5.42 

4.38 

392.5. 

5. 54 

5.54 

6.20 

6.20 

6.51 

6.48 

6.54 

6.72 

6.91 

6.25 

5,66 

5.32 

6.16 

1926. 

5,40 

5.42 

5.27 

5.39 

5.52 

5.24 

5.58 

6.70 

6.45 

4.63 I 

4.06 

4.21 

5.16 

1927. 

4.21 

4.73 

4.63 

5,03 

4,81 

5.15 

5.95 

6,55 

0.84 

7.13 

6.34 

5,81 

; 5.52 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Calculated from quotations in the Eeview of the Eiver Plate. 
Prices prior to May, 1924, originally quoted on basis of price per head supplemented from 1916 by price 
per pound of dressed earca.ss weight. Calculations assume average dressed weight of 730 pounds or live 
weight of 1,259 pounds. Live-weight quotations per pound from May, 1924. Converted from Argentine 
currency at average monthly rate of exchange. 
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Table 345. — Cattle and calves: Average 'price per 100 pounds at Chicago and 
Kansas Cityi hy months, 19^0-1927 
CHICAGO 


Year and 
month 

! 

Beef steers 

Butcher cattle 

Veal 
calves, 
light and 
medium 
weight, 
medium 
to choice 

j 

Feeder 
steers, 800 
to 1,000 
lbs., com¬ 
mon to 
choice 

Choice, 
1,100 
lbs. up 

1,100 lbs. down 

Heifers, 
common 
to choice 

Cows, common 
to choice 

Choice 

Good 

Medi- 

mu 

Com¬ 

mon 

1920 

I Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January. 

18.14 

17. 63 

15. 31 

12.37 

9.78 

10.50 

9.86 

17. 74 

10.03 

February_ 

15.58 

14.89 

12. 83 

11.36 

9.63 

9.65 

9.03 

1 16.73 

1 9.57 

March.. 

1 14.68 

14. 50 

12.96 

11.83 

10.46 

10.33 

9.68 

1 16.73 

1 10.30 

April.. 

14.19 

14. 27 

12.94 

11.85 

10.63 

10.73 

9.87 

14.22 

10.33 

May. 

i 13.37 

13.71 

12. 77 

11.87 

10.70 

10.72 

9.67 

12.12 

10.40 

June. 

! 15.93 

15. 95 

15. 04 

13.80 

12.00 

10.93 

9.89 

13. 68 

10,78 

July. 

16. 59 

16. 69 

15. 56 

13. 79 

11.36 

10.63 

9.47 

13.98 

10.26 

August. 

! 16.85 

16.83 

15.38 

13.23 

10.46 

10.49 

8.85 

15.08 

9.84 






* 



1 


750 to 




1 







1,000 lbs. 

September. 

' 17.53 

' 17.42 

15. 60 

13.12 

10.09 

10. 55 

9.20 

16.39 

9.84 

October. 

17. 66 

17. 59 

15, 74 

12.87 

9.74 i 

9.46 

8.07 

14.18 

9.46 

November. 

16. 68 

16. 57 

14.29 

1L33 

8.66 

8.93 

7.75 

13.74 

9.06 

December.... 

14. 01 

14. 08 

11, 73 

9.42 

7.58 : 

7.96 

7.10 

10.39 i 

7.77 

Average.... 

15. 93 

j 15.84 

14.18 1 

12. 24 

10.09 

10. 07 

9.04 

14.58 


1921 











January. 

11.13 

1 11.13 

10.07 

8.97 

7.78 

7.48 

6.51 

11.49 

7.66 

February.... 

9. 97 

1 9.92 

9. 08 

a 30 

7.45 

6.98 

6.82 

11. 02 

7.36 

March. 

10.33 

; 10.32 

0.68 

8.87 

7.92 

7.63 

6.54 

10.33 

8.21 

April. 

9.06 

1 9.19 

8. 57 

7.95 

7.12 

7.15 

6.16 

8^ 

7 54 

M'ay. 

9.09 

9.20 

8. 58 

7.89 

7.13 

7. 23 

6.26 

8.66 

7.'55 

June. 

8.81 

1 8.95 

8. 39 

7.78 

6.79 

6.48 

5.47 

a 72 

6.90 

July. 

9.01 

9.26 

8. 70 

7.83 

6.53 

6.48 

6.47 

9. 73 

6.32 

August. 

9.98 

10.19 

9. 18 

7.73 

6.09 

6.42 

5.35 

9.39 

6.25 

September- 

9. 52 

1 10.29 

9.01 

7.19 

5.50 

6.49 

6,21 

10.71 

6.95 

October.. 

10. 27 

11.32 

9, 92 

7.61 

5.37 

6.63 

6.14 

8.68 

5.85 

November... 

10.14 

11,27 

9. 81 

7. 46 

5.35 

6.26 

4. 

79 

7.70 

5.66 

December..-. 

9. C9 

10.26 

8. 90 

7.34 

5.80 

5.94 

4. 

75 

7.81 

5.76 

Average—. 

9. 75 

10.11 

9.16 1 

7.91 

6.57 

6 76 

1 5.62 

9.36 

6.75 

1922 











January. 

9.45 

9,60 

ass 1 

7.40 

6.26 

5.94 

4.82 

a36 

6.94 

February. ... 

9.50 

9,35 

8. 53 

7. 57 

6.54 

6.02 

5.10 

9,16 

6.20 

March. 

9.25 

9.23 1 

a54 

7.74 

6.87 

6. 53 

5.69 

8.26 

6.51 

April. 

9.04 

9.11 

8.50 

7.82 

7.04 

6.90 

5.84 

6.97 

6.56 

May. 

8.97 

9.09 

8. 55 

a 04 

7.45 

7.18 

5.98 

8.4C 

6.98 

June. 

9.56 

9.48 

8.93 

8.33 

7.54 

7.12 

5.74 

8.89 

6.86 

July. 

10.27 

10,15 

9.40 

8.59 

7.60 

7.11 

5.98 

a 90 

6.70 

August. 

10.52 

10.45 

9.69 

8.56 

7.14 

7.04 ! 

6.07 

10.88 

6.55 

September... 

11.17 

11.00 

9.86 

8.45 

6.84 

7.09 

a 03 

11.92 

a 67 

October. 

12.26 

12,04 

10.14 

a 18 

6.46 

7.18 

5.92 

9.65 

6,76 

November... 

12.66 

12.48 

10.50 

8.17 

6.09 

7.40 

5.75 

8.91 

6.44 

December.... 

12.48 

12,36 

10.57 

8.53 

6.49 

7.39 

6.77 

9.42 

6.58 

Average..-- 

10.43 

10.36 

9.31 1 

8.12 

6.86 

6.91 i 

5.72 

9,15 

6.56 

1923 











January. 

11.85 

11.61 1 

10.21 

a 62 

6.91 

7.52 

5.82 

10.08 

7.01 

February.,.. 

10.87 

10.86 

9. 77 

aas 

7.02 

7.54 

6.96 

10.63 

6.96 

March. 

10.18 

10.25 

9. 60 

8.70 

7.32 

7.61 

6.06 

9.32 

7.25 

April. 

10.04 

9.99 

9.36 

8.54 

7.40 

7.66 

6.16 

8.68 

I 7.17 

May. 

10.38 

10.26 

9.65 

a 87 

7.85 

7.95 

6.50 

9.51 

7.39 

June. 

10.99 

10.81 

10.00 

a9o 

7,30 

7.96 

6,14 

9.31 

7.41 







850 lbs. 


Com- 

190 lbs. 








up, good 

and 

mon 

down. 

750 lbs. 







and 


and me- 

medium 

Tip 







choice 

cnoice 

drum 

to choice 

1 

July. 

11.13 

10.85 

9.88 

8,77 

a98 

8.96 

7,30 

4.78 

10.14 

7,10 

August. 

12.08 

11.82 

10.64 

9,12 

6.99 

9,22 

7.48 

4.56 

10.36 

7.24 

September--. 

12.43 

12.21 

10.80 

8.86 

6.81 

9.58 

7.15 

4.40 

10.57 

7.26 

October.. 

12.01 

12.03 

10.96 

9.29 

6.80 

9.62 

7.08 

4.57 

9.82 

6.67 

November... 

11.82 

11.96 

10.65 

9.09 

6.68 

9.32 

6.89 

4.43 

a 15 

6.60 

December.— 

11.97 

12.16 

10.78 

9.13 

6.69 

9.63 

6.72 

4. 65 

9.31 

6.64 

Average.— 

11.31 

11.28 

10.19 

8.88 

7.06 


i 
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Table 345. — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and 
Kansas City^ hy months^ 19^0-19^7 —Continued 


CHIC AG O—Continued 



Beef steers 

Butcher cattle 

Veal calves. 

Feeder 


1,100 lbs. down ] 


Cows 1 

Year and 
month 

Choice, 
1,100 lbs. 
up 

Choice Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

Heifers, 850 
lbs. up, 
good and 
choice 

Good 

and 

choice 

Com¬ 

mon 

and 

me¬ 

dium 

down, me¬ 
dium to 
choice 

lbs. up, 
common to 
choice 

1924 

Dollars 

Dolls, Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January. 

11.66 

11.82 10.65 

9.21 

6.94 

9.23 

6.67 

4.64 

11.08 

6.72 

February_ 

11.62 

11.64 10.41 

8.82 

6.66 

8.83 

6.40 

4.66 

10,64 

6.71 

March. 

11.84 

11.74 10.67 

9.05 

6.97 

9.08 

6.74 

4.98 

9.75 

7.17 

April_ 

12.08 

11.79 10.88 

9.25 

7.18 

9.29 

7.48 

5.15 

9.03 

7.51 

May. 

11.65 

11.35 10.55 

9.19 

7.40 

9.10 

7.72 

5.40 

9.30 

8.26 

June. 

10.88 

10. 57 9.85 

8.62: 

6.87 

8.36 

6.81 

4.70 

8.74 

7.78 

July. 

10.94 

10.61 10.02' 

S. 65 

6.63 

8.73 

6.85 

4.63 

9.48 

7.30 

August,. 

10.75 

10.68 9.90 

8.20 

6.02 

9.00 

6.86 

4.54 

10.63 

6.74 

September.. 

10.88 

11.00 9.94 

8.22 

5.96 

9.28 

6.42 

4. 26 

10.72 

6. 66 

October. 

11.21 

11.90 10.70 

8.74 

6.08 

9.41 

6.15 

4.08 

10.10 

6. 50 

November.. 

11.57 

12.45 11.06 

8 60 

6.80 

9.14 

5. 92 

4. 04 

9.02 

6. 25 

December.— 

12.28 

13.72 12.02 

9,11 

6.16 

9.00 

5. 78 

3. 95 

9.97 

6.11 

Average.— 

11.45 

11.61 10.5.5 

8.80 

6.56 

9.04 

6. 65 

4. 59| 

9 88 

6. 98 

1925 










January. 

11.94 

13.29 11.84 

9.23 

6.66 

9.07 

6. 29 

4.41 

10.72 

6.46 

February_ 

11.53 

12.29 10.86 

8.63 

6.48 

O.l-O 

6. 37 

4. 66 

11.94 

6.88 

March_ 

11.60 

12.03 11.05 

9.49 

7.53 

9.74 

6.86 

5. 01 

11.24 

7. 57 

April. 

11.36 

11.70 10.76 

9.45 

7.76 

9.79 

7.37 

5. 31 

9.49 

7. 57 

May. 

11.16 

11.56 10.74 

9.42 

7.87 

9.90 

7.64 

5.55 

9.42 

7. 55 

June. 

11.46 

11.75 11.01 

9.53 

7.52 

10.06 

7.66 

5. 26 

9.56 

6. 92 


1,100 to 
1,500 lbs. 


Vealers 
(milk-fed), 
medium to 
choice 


800 lbs. up 

Cora- 
Good mon 
and and 
choice me¬ 
dium 


July. 

13.65 

13.63 

11.88 

9.67 

7.07 

10.67 

7.80 

4.87 

10.91 

7.76 

August. 

14.94 

14.62 

11.88 

8.72 

6.28 

10.33 

7.78 

4.86 

11.94 

8.20 

September. - 

15.42 

14.78 

12.01 

S. 81 

6.39 

10,03 

7.54 

4.78 

12.18 

8. 02 

October._ 

15.38 

14.51 

11.76 

8.87 

6.60 

9.60 

7.14 

4. 64 

11.19 

8.02 

November., 

13,64 

13.28 

11.02 

8.73 

6.78 

9.16 

7.15 

4.84 

10.60 

8.18 

December_ 

12.44 

11.98 

10.37 

8.89 

7.33 

9.03 

7.44 

6.27 

11.30 

8. 20 

Average-, 


12.94 

11,20 

9,11 

7.02 

9.70 

7.25 

4.96 



1928 











January_ 

11.60 

11.84 

10.48 

9.24 

7.59 

9.00 

7. 32 

5. 55 

12.18 

8.34 

February_ 

11.45 

11.66 

10.54 

9.36 

7.88 

8.84 

7.10 

6.39 

12.43 

8.38 

March. 

10.92 

11.09 

10.38 

9.35 

8.05 

8.88 

7.41 

6.70 

12.06 

8. 68 

April. 

10.30 

10.33 

9.74 

8.85 

7.57 

8,62 

7.16 

6. 58 

9.91 

8.46 

May. 

10.13 

10.20 

9.70 

8.86 

7.68 

8.66 

7,14 

5.98 

11,04 

8,62 

June. 

10.26 

10.22 

9.70 

8.88 

7.74 

8.88 

7.34 

5.73 

11.09 

8.70 

July. 

10.18 

10.43 

9.94 

8.81 

7.26 

8.89 

7.06 

6.31 

U.38 

8.05 

August. 

10.17 

10.54 

9.88' 

8.43 

6.79 

9.09 

7.24 

5.46 

12.46 

7,65 

September.. 

11,11 

11.47 

10.64 

8.98 

7.18 

9.47 

6.86| 

6. 21 

12.59 

7.77 

October. 

11.26 

11.89 

10.62 

8.80 

6.91 

9.63 

6.82| 

6.24 

11.80 

7,63 

November., 

11.11 

12.13 

10.88 

8,80 

6.88 

9.31 

6.32 

4.98 

11,09 

7.67 

December-. 

11.68 

12.98 

11.58 

9.49 

7.40 

9.34 

6.62 

5. 27 

11.31 

7,72 

Average.—! 

10.84 

11.23 

10.33 

8.99 

7.40 

9.05 

7.03 

5.45 

li.Gl 

8.13 

1927 

January. 

11.87 

12.54 

n. 21 

9.32 

7.46 

9.09 

7.00 

5.67 

12.20 

8.02 

February_ 

12.28 

12.14 

10.63 

9,07 

7.49 

8.88 

7.03 

5. 61 

12.40 

8.16 

March. 

12.57 

12.03 

10.67 

9.42 

8.13 

9.14 

7. 55 

6.96 

11.54 

8. 64 

AprD. 

12.78 

12.04 

10.81 

9. 72 

8.44 

9.60 

8.06 

6.32 

10.90 

9. 00 

May. 

13.04 

12.01 

11.15 

10.06 

8.65 

9.98 

8.49 

6.72 

11.07 

9.35 

June. 

13.17 

12.09 

11.19 

9.86 

8.47 

10.05 

8.41 

6.31 

11.68 

9.13 


July. 

August. 

September, 

October. 

November. 

December- 


1,300 

to 

1,100 
to 

950 to 
lbs 

1,100 

800 lbs. up 

1,500 
lbs. 

1,300 
lbs. 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

14.06 

13.61 

13.00 

11.63 

10.19 

8.18 

14.17 

14.04 

13.76 

12.18 

10.08 

7.84 

16.31 

15.24 

15.04 

13.11 

10.59 

7.80 

16.62 

16.64 

16.31 

14.12 

11.09 

8.03 

17.88 

17.73 

17.60 

16.06 

11.67 

8.40 

17.75 

17. 51 

17.16 

14.96 

12.00 

9.17 


Choice Good Good 


11.00 9.66 7.68 

11.38 9.87 7.80 

12.16 10.64 8.15 

12.84 11.29 8,14 

12.85 11.41 8.48 

12. 53 11, 46 9. 31 


6.17 13.32 12.01 

6.05 14,75 13.15 
6.28 15.94 14.01 

6.52 14.42 13.26 

6.61 13.48 12.12 

7.18 13.09 11.68 


9,68 8.05 
10.08 8.24 
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Table 345 .—Cattle and caUes: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and 
Kansas City, by months, 1920-1927 —Continued 

KANSAS CITY 



Beef steers 

Butcher cattle 

Veal 
calves, 
light 
and 
me¬ 
dium 
weight, 
me¬ 
dium to 
choice 

Feeder 
steers, 
800 to 
1,000 
lbs. 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice 

Year and month 

Choice, 
1,100 
lbs. up 

1,100 lbs. down 




( 

Choice 

Good 

Me- 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

com¬ 
mon to 
choice 

Cows, common 
to choice 

1920 

January__ 

Dollars 

17.10 

Dollars 
16.64 

Dollars 

14.47 

Dollars 

11.92 

Dollars 

9.47 

Dollars 
10.19 

Dollars 

Q. 13 

Dollars 
14.84 

Dollars 
10.37 
10.26 
10.62 
10.54 
10.29 
10.57 
10. 57 


14. 52 

14.19 

12.38 

10.67 

8.89 

9.39 

8. 

8. 

9. 

79 

14.10 
14.60 
13.98 

March__ 

13. S6 

13.65 

12.32 

11.12 

9.69 

9.76 

92 

25 

April--__ 

13. 54 

13.48 

12.31 

11.23 

9.83 

9.98 

]Vlay__ 

12.69 

12.98 

11.73 

10.85 

9.79 

9 73 

9. 31 

11.41 

June__ 

15.10 

15. 23 

13. 77 

12.38 

10.50 

10.21 

9.11 

11. 70 

July.. 

15. S4 

15. 91 

14.05 

11.87 

9.82 

10.03 

8. 54 

11. 64 

August-.. 

15.95 

16. 01 

13.79 

11.17 

9.14 

9.53 


11.03 

10.03 














750 to 
l,0001bs. 

September_ 

1C. 72 

16. 69 

14,24 

11. 21 

9.04 

9.67 

8.18 

12.19 

10.30 

9.64 

8.75 

7.75 

October.-.. 

16. 70 

16. 51 

14. 08 

10. 99 

8.50 

9.03 

7.42 

11.95 

November. 

15,33 

15. 13 

12.92 

10. 06 

7.82 

8.78 

7. 

IG 

11. 72 

December. 

13.01 

12. 67 

10.45 

8.05 

6.59 

7.37 

5.02 

9.53 

Average. 

15.03 

14. 92 

13. 04 

10.96 

9.09 

9.47 

8.31 

12.39 


1921 

January. 




10.76 

10.46 

9.08 

7.96 

7.06 

6.81 

7.53 

6.89 

6.69 

10.59 

9.71 

8. 99 

7.76 
7.26 
8.08 
7.44 
7.29 
6.66 
6.40 
6.16 
5.82 
5.82 

February.. 

9.12 

8.94 

8.18 

7. 57 

6.22 

5. 24 

March- r_ .. 

9. 77 

9. 61 

8. 93 

8.30 

7.47 

6.89 

5.97 

April. 

8.53 

8. 65 

7. 95 

6.92 

7.03 

6.34 

5.73 

6. 57 

5. 73 

7.69 

May*--.. 

8.62 

8, 65 

8. 03 

7.60 

6. 51 

6, 63 

7.60 
7, 36 

June.-—-. 

8.36 

8. 54 

7.89 

7.27 

5.81 

4. 88 

July. 

8.67 

9,15 

8. 51 

7.36 

6. 81 

4. 

75 

7. 45 

Au^st.-. 

9.70 

9. 86 

8. 84 

7.13 

5.22 

5.88 

4. 42 

6.98 

September. 

9.36 

9. 84 

8.47 

6.48 

4.78 

6.14 

4.65 

8.42 

October. 

9. 50 

10 34 

8. 73 

6, 75 

4.74 

5.69 

4,41 

8 42 

November. 

9.37 

10. 51 

8.33 

6.22 

4.69 

5.80 

4-44 

7.50 

5.51 

December. 

8. 76 

9. 97 

8. 05 

6.28 

5.01 

6. 71 

4.38 

7.07 

5.71 

Average. 

9. 21 

9. 54 

8. 42 

7.20 

5.99 

6.16 

5.02 

8.15 

6.66 





1922 1 

January.i 

8. 63 

8. 98 

7.66 

6.48 

5.52 

5. 51 

4.39 

7.82 

6.04 

6.31 

February. 

8. 65 

8. 60 

7. 58 

6.73 

5.95 

5. 51 

4.67 

8.11 

March. 

8. 62 

8.45 

7. 73 

7.16 

6.62 

5.97 

5.18 

7.96 

6.69 

Aprid __ 

8.56 

8. 64 

8. 06 

7.51 

6.81 

6.28 

5.41 

7.22 

6.90 

7.17 

7.20 

May.- 

8. 68 

8.76 ' 

8.24 

7.74 

7.10 

6.81 

6.66 

7,90 

June. 

9. 20 

9,23 

8.63 

8.00 

7.22 

6,86 

5.28 

7,60 

July. 

9. 97 

9.82 

9, 11 

8.14 

6.93 

6.97 

5.26 

7.59 

7.27 

August... 

10.28 

10.12 

9. 13 

7.76 

5.98 

6.76 

5.11 

8.42 

7.11 

September. 

10. 55 

10. 38 

9.01 

7.42 

6.62 

6. 92 

5. 

02 

8.92 

6.82 

October. 

11.57 

11.20 

9. 32 

7.31 

5.33 

6. 60 

4.98 

8.54 

6.61 

November. 

12.09 

11. 75 

9. 63 

7.38 

5,38 

6.26 

4.86 

7,64 

6.45 

December. 

n.97 

11.78 

9. 81 

7.80 

5.86 

6.16 

4.84 

7.66 

6.38 

Average.--.. 

9. 90 

9. 81 

8. 66 

7.45 

6.18 

6.38 

6. Ofi 

7.95 

6.75 




192:^ 

January. 

30. 87 

10. 6<5 

9. 35 

7.93 

6.32 

6.27 

5.12 

8.95 

6.94 

February. 

10.44 

10. 22 

8.99 

7.87 

6,60 

6.40 

5.21 

9.55 

7.22 

March.. 

9. 87 

9. 78 

S, 79 

7.90 

6.80 

6. 55 

5.53 

8.50 

7,34 

7.31 

7.67 

7.78 

April. 

May. 

June----__ 

9.69 

10.20 

10.83 

9.67 
10,08 
10.65 

8.86 
9. 36 
9.84 

8.06 

8.50 

8.72 

7.06 

7.36 

7.20 

6. 69 
6.94 
7.02 

5.81 

5.98 

5.73 

7.58 

8.03 

7.85 










860 lbs. 
up. 
good 
and 
choice 

Good 

and 

choice 

Com¬ 

mon 

and 

me¬ 

dium 

190 lbs. 
down, 
me¬ 
dium to 
choice 

750 lbs. 
up 

July. 

10.83 

10.68 

9.61 

8.50 

6.96 

7.82 

6. 56 

4.34 

7.S2 

6.77 

August. 

11.87 

11.10 

9.76 

8.45 

6.64 

7,86 

6.53 

4.27 

8.04 

7.07 

September. 

11. 68 

11.40 

9.84 

8.38 

6.41 

7. SO 

6.40 

4.28 

8.02 

7.13 

October. 

November.. 

11.34 
11. 25 

11.11 

11.35 

9.59 
9.68 

8.08 

7.96 

6.09 
6.00 

7.32 
7.62 

6.25 
5.88 

4.23 

3.80 

8.15 
7.71 

6.61 
6.60 

December. 

11, 36 

11.48 

10.01 

8.32 

6.16 

8.04 

5.90 

3.92 

7,75 

6.53 

Average.. 

10.86 

10.67 

9.47 

8.22 

6.03 


1 . 1 . 





1 1 




84771°—28-63 
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Table 345. — Cattle and calves: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and 
Kansas City, by months, 1920-1927 —Continued 
KANSAS CITY-Continued 


Year and 
month 


Beef steers 


Butcher cattle 



1 

1.100 lbs. down 



Cows 

Veal calves, 

Feeder 











190 lbs. 

steers 

. 750 

Choice 





Heifers, 850 



down, 

lbs. up, 

1,100 lbs. 



Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

lbs up, good 



medium to 

common to 

up 

Choice 

Good 

and choice 

and 

choice 

and 

me- 

choice 

choice 










dium 





Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

11.24 

11.36 

9.93 

8.22 

6.12 

8.03 

5.92 

4.03 

9.19 

6.64 

10.99 

11.10 

9. 60 

8.11 

6.11 

7.80 

5.75 

4.00 

9.05 

6.64 

11. 

04 

11.00 

9.70 

8.25 

6.38 

'I A 

9 

6.18 

4.41 

8.38 

6.84 

11. 33 

11.14 

9.97 

8.53 

6.75 

7.91 

6.74 

4.88 

8.62 

6.97 

11.22 

10.90 

9. 66 

8.38 

6.75 

7.88 

6.94 

4.88 

8.68 

7.24 

10.60 

10.27 

9.28 

8,14 

6.56 

7.70 

6.51 

4. 63 

7. 71 

6. 99 

10.46 

10,28 

9.32 

7.69 

5.78 

7.66 

6.42 

4.23 

7. 44 

6. 80 

10.54 

10.61 

9.54 

7.54 

5.24 

8.00 

6. 24 

3.93 

7. 94 

6 79 

ias2 

10.64 

9.47 

7.20 

4.90 

8.16 

6.22 

3.98 

8. 59 

6. 58 

10.82 

11.25 

9.96 

7.44 

4.90 

a 42 

5.89 

3. 90 

8. 36 

6. 27 

10.76 

11.58 

10.29 

7.80 

5.08 

8.64 

5. 79 

4.^ 

7. 74 

6. 25 

11.30 

12.47 

10.63 

8.06 

5.23 

8.45 

5. 59 

3.88 

8. 25 

6.14 

10.90 

11.05 

9.78 

7.95 

5.82 

8.05 

6. IS 

4.22 

8. 32 

6. 67 

11.50 

12.46 

10.84 

8.47 

5.78 

a 47 

5. 85 

4.25 

8. 84 

6.26 

11.20 

12.00 

10.48 

8.36 

6.22 

8.63 

6. OS 

4.55 

9. 34 

G. 51 

11.29 

11.84 

10.50 

a 82 

6. SO 

9.05 

6.38 

4. 70 

8. 99 

6. 94 

10.92 

11,26 

10.29 

9.06 

7.22 

9.33 

7 36 

5.33 

8. 01 

7. 08 

( 10.67 

11.07 

10.08 

S.99 

7.12 

9.24 

7. 24 

5.31 

8.00 

7.06 

; 10.93 

11. 27 

10.29 

9.04 

6.76 

9.33 

6 . so 

4.81 

8. 03 

6. 54 













800 lbs. up 

; 1,100 to 









Vealers 

(milk-fed) 


Com¬ 

mon 

and 

me- 

1 1,500 lbs. 

1 









medium to 
choice 

and 

choice 

1 













dmm 

12,88 

12.81 

11.26 

9.03 

6. 30 

9.71 

6.77 

4.42 

8. 40 

7.37 

5.31 

14.00 

13.91 

11.39 

8.37 

5,78 

9.52 

6.90 

4.34 

9. 34 

7. 54 

5.39 

14.19 

14.09 

11.26 

8.08 

6.69 

9.15 

6.56 

4.38 

10. 27 

7.58 

6 . 62 

14.36 

14.11 

11.22 

8.14 

5.73 

9.15 

6.54 

4.44 

9. 22 

7.88 

6.94 

13.37 

13.13 

10.61 

8.02 

5.74 

8,86 

1 6.60 

4.55 

8.64 

7.86 

6.02 

11.89 

11.73 

9.95 

8.25 

6.26 

8.61 

6.91 

4.98 

8. 81 

a 36 

6.75 


12.48 

10.68 

8.55 

6.28 

9.09 

! 6.67 

4.67 











——^- 













11.00 

11.04 

9.56 

S.32 

6.64 

8.35 

6.73 

5.08 

9.68 

a 38 

6.86 

10.68 

10.86 

9, 62 

a 52 

6.96 

8.25 

6.70 

5.16 

10. 04 

a 48 

6.88 

10.25 

10.40 

9,52! 

8.57 

7.03 

8.23 

7.06 

5.40 

9. 71 

8. 55 

6,97 

9.64 

9.78 

9,02: 

8,16 

6.87 

7.79 

6.82 

5.36 

8. 32 

a 28 

6.86 

9. 62 

9,55 

8. 89 

8.06 

6.70 

7.76 

6.91 

5.51 

9. 36 

a 27 

6.85 

9.85 

9.95 

9.27 

a 17 

6.57 

8.09 

0.90 

5.37 

9.10 

a 28 

6.81 

9, 54 

9.87 

9.04 

7.68 

6.19 

8.02 

6,48 

4.83 

9.22 

7. 70 

6.20 

9.36 

9.85 

8.89| 

7.52 

5.90 

8.02 

6.36| 

4.73 

9.86 

7.41 

5.72 

10.54 

11.01 

9.97 

a 16 

6.26 

8,60 

6.42 

4.89 

10. 61 

7. 67 

5.92 

10,54 

11.21 

9. 87 

a 02 

6.17 

a: 

4 

6.33 

4.83 

10.61 

7.40 

5.86 

10. 20 

11,17! 

9.821 

a 06 

6.21 

8.1 

5 

6.38 

5.02 

9.28 

7,42 

6.88 

10.53 

11. 72| 

10.44i 

a 31 

6.26 

a 67 

6.39 

5.03 

9.11 

7.58 

6.97 

10.14 

10. 53 

9.49| 

a 13 

6.48 

8.27 

6.62j 

5.10 

9.68 

7.96 

6.40 

11.12 

11.78 

10.52 

8.38 

0.30 

8.72 

6.72 

5.35* 

10.15 

an 

6.41 

n. 

76 

11.95 

10.32 

8.28 

6,38 

8.64 

6.78 

6.38 

9. 

98 

a 28 

6.52 

12.01 

11,83 

30.38 

8,62 

6.65 

8.84 

7.27 

5.86 

9.59 

a 68 

6.86 

12.28 

11.67 

10.42 

9.03 

7.06 

9.08 

7.90 

6.40 

9. 31 

a 83 

7.02 

12.23 

11.64 

10.44 

a 95 

7.19 

9.17 

7.83 

6.30 

9.20 

9.04 

7.26 

12.46 

11,85 

10. 71 

9.14 

7.26 

9.41 

7.74 

5.89 

9.20 

9.14 

7.35 

1,300 

to 

1,100 

to 

950 to 
1,100 lbs. 

800 lbs. up 





Good 

and 

choice 

Me- 







Choice 

Good 

Good 




1,500 

lbs. 

1,300 

lbs. 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 


dium 



13.40 

12.66 

12.21 

10,91 

9.32 

7.28 

10.47 

9.43 

7,23 

5.73 

11.14 

a 97 

9.25 

7.38 

13.42 

13.04 

13.04 

11.35 

9.3€ 

7.25 

11.18 

9.93 

7.25 

5, 76 

12.04 

9.45 

9. 29 

7.39 

14.41 

14.36 

14.24 

12.23 

9.45 

7.16 

11.63 

10.22 

7.34 

5.96 

11.76 

a 85 

0.28 

7.17 

15.50 

15.48 

15.47 

13.26 

9.95 

7.21 

12.15 

10. 59 

7.62 

6,30 

12.48 

9. 51 

9.52 

7.18 

ie."90 

16.82 

16.68 

14.12 

10.7« 

7.72 

12.43 

10.84 

7.87 

6.48 

11.84 

9.12 

10.17 

7.67 

.16.53 

16.50 

16.36 

13,95 

. 30.96 

7.91 

12.12 

10.65 

a 21 

6.65 

10.45 

8.19 

10, 47 

8.08 


1924 
January. 
February. __ 

March. 

April_ 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 


December-, 
Average... 
1925 

January_ 

February. 

March.. 

April. 

May. 

June. 


July. 

August. 

September.. 
October_ 


December... 

Average... 

1926 

January_ 

February... 
March 
April.. 
May.. 

June., 
July... 

August_ 

September. 

October_ 

November.. 

December... 

Average... 

1927 
January. ... 
February. 
March.... 

April. 

May. 

June. 


July. 

August. 

September. 

October- 

November. 

December.. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat-reporting service of 
the bureau. 
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Table 346. —Cattle and calves: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907- 

1927 


CATTLE 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Total 


Thoih 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1907.... 

718 

570 

555 

635 

620 

588 

641 

668 

696 

801 

596 

546 

7,633 

1908.... 

643 

527 

520 

463 

491 

525 

563 

640 

768 

S21 

681 

637 

7,279 

1909.... 

6S7 

490 

551 

508 

536 

544 

608 

652 

782 

892 

799 

765 

7,714 

1910.... 

632 

527 

599 

533 

551 

621 

615 

679 

796 

S31 

780 

644 

7,808 

1911.... 

626 

536 

562 

499 

599 

614 

691 

720 

692 

S2S 

746 

605 

7,619 

1912.... 

675 

615 

564 

522 

563 

511 

508 

632 

644 

SOS 

691 

620 

7,253 

1913.-- 

622 

490 

484 

555 

547 

556 

593 

582 

656 

701 

602 

590 

6,978 

1914.... 

585 

499 

476 

474 

474 

490 

505 

518 

650 

744 

658 

682 

6,757 

1915.... 

573 

466 

552 

507 

534 

574 

596 

590 

641 

736 

702 

; 681 

7,153 

1910...J 

623 

550 

597 

476 

564 

648 

562 

743 

791 

941 

972 

844 

8,310 

1917.... 

823 

663 

647 

654 

815 

844 

784 

866 

957 

1,196 : 

1,099 

1,003 

10,350 

1918.... 

895 

785 

828 

915 

782 1 

830 

1,020 

987 

1,143 

1,251 ! 

1,233 

1,160 

11,829 

1919.... 

1,119 

701 

640 

622 

721 

644 

855 

859 

855 

1,073 

1,040 

960 

10,091 

1920.... 

832 

631 

683 

638 

626 

657 

661 

6S6 

825 

843 

859 

667 

8,609 

1921.... 

690 

526 

621 

591 

570 ‘ 

G40 

579 

680 

689 

750 

686 

586 

7,608 

1922.... 

642 

569 

674 

590 

702 

724 

697 

761 

796 

884 

859 

779 

8,678 

1923.... 

746 

634 

688 

697 

762 ! 

727 

725 

821 

810 

953 

846 

756 

9,163 

1924.... 

812 

669 

665 

689 

773 

670 

764 

786 

870 

1,016 

952 

926 

9,593 

1925.... 

855 

656 

736 

731 

749 i 

732 

862 

811 

866 

1,067 

861 

927 

9,853 

1920.... 

810 

G95 

786 

766 

788 > 

852 

864 

811 

971 

996 

947 

887 

10,180 

1027.... 

786 

700 

761 

742 

785 

799 

743 

838 

828 

895 

881 

761 

9,520 


CALVES 


1907.... 

128 

99 

122 

205 

224 

, 204 

221 

206 

198 

187 

126 

104 

2,024 

1908.... 

117 

88 

137 

197 

205 

211 

192 

1S5 

187 

ISO 

143 

116 

1,058 

1909.... 

135 

95 

149 

200 

228 

236 

213 

196 

205 

205 

171 

155 

2,189 

1910.... 

132 

117 

188 

222 

252 

238 

198 

206 

197 

188 

168 

132 

2,238 

1911---. 

135 

121 

ISO 

218 

243 

232 

198 

207 

184 

180 

155 

128 

2,184 

1912,... 

152 

126 

180 

245 

258 

229 

201 

192 

190 

193 

163 

149 

2,278 

1913.... 

139 

118 

142 

212 

205 

195 

182 

149 

159 

157 

124 

122 

1,002 

1914.... 

122 

100 

145 

180 

183 

187 

153 

129 

130 

135 

107 

119 

1,697 

1915-.- 

109 

96 

156 

199 

205 

197 

162 

141 

139 

148 

141 

125 

1,819 

1916-.. 

129 

143 

189 

233 

267 

228 

178 

207 

186 

204 

217 

185 

2,367 

1917.... 

203 

182 

212 

286 

345 

277 

277 

255 

272 

339 

2S1 

216 

3,143 

1918-.- 

210 

193 

200 

351 

357 

312 

355 

274 

317 

306 

272 

219 

3,456 

1919.... 

295 

210 

295 

383 

391 

327 

400 i 

310 

31S 

375 

344 

312 

^969 

1920.-- 

305 

283 

390 

382 

369 

431 

343 

332 

348 

315 

316 

245 

4,058 

1921—. 

282 

254 

360 

366 

367 

370 

324 

304 

321 

309 

292 1 

259 

3,808 

1922.-. 

288 

279 

391 

365 

401 

389 

329 

345 

353 

3S3 i 

348 

309 

4,1S2 

1923-., 

352 

297 

368 

400 

467 

388 

379 

403 

338 

416 

370 

324 

4,500 

1924.,.. 

373 

346 

377 

466 

470 

408 

421 

374 

419 

473 

392 

416 

4,935 

1925.... 

394 

378 

466 

496 

481 

473 ! 

473 

439 

422 

486 

398 

445 

5,3.53 

1926.... 

410 

378 

464 

461 

455 

480 

425 

379 

408 

446 

435 

410 

5,153 

1927.... 

397 

377 

457 

454 

462 

430 

355 

389 

357 

413 

411 

376 

4,877 


Bureau of Animal Industry* 
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Table 347,— Bee/, frozen: Stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing 
establishments, United States, 1916-1927 


Year 

Jan, 1 

1 

Feb.l 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

Mayl 

Junel 

Julyl 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov.l 

Dec.l 

Average: 

1916-1920... 

1921-1925... 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1819.. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926. 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1,000 

pounds 

241,004 

95,513 

1,000 

pounds 

232,368! 

92,S30| 

1,000 

pounds 

:211,S60 

1 86,432 

1,000 

pounds 

191,820 

77,177 

1,000 

pounds 

155,267 

64,149 

1,000 

pounds 

132,130 

51,252 

1,000 
pounds 
115,407 
43,196 

1,000 

pounds 

117,061 

34,901 

i,000 

pounds 

114,596 

31,011 

1,000 

pounds 

120,943 

30,970 

1,000 

pounds 

149,804 

42,716 

1,000 

pounds 

187,302 

66,881 

126,374 

202,442 

315,572 

1298,818 

261,812 

120,246 

68,495 

91,805 

82,984 

114,034 

59,850 

72,352 

132,266 
190,909 
292,114 
294,514 
252,037 
1119,965 
61,522 
89,272 
79,944 
111,947 
55,705 
67,431 

124,954 
>169,793 
!276,114 
>265,293! 
1223,145 
122,402 
55,785 
75,604 
76,769 
lOi, 599 
51,498 
60,659 

118,279 
154,193 
268,015 
221,725 
196,890 
114,063 
60,772 
65,292 
68,075 
87,684 
43,528 
50,945 

90,176 
118,391 
212,725 
184,586 
170,455 
100,672 
45,341 
54,522 
52,941 
67,271 
32,372 
39,712 

73,025 

103,007 

190,084 

163,913 

130,619 

88,836 

37,548 

41,207 

41,784 

46,887 

26,649, 

28,719 

56,109 

109,354 

154.638 

162.639 
95,297 
76,523 
31,593 
34,385 
37,028 
36,452 
23,997 
23,261 

68,867 
108,729 
180,9621 
159,279 
77,4691 
66,262 
27,727 
24,112 
29,435 
26,970 
23,509 
18,552 

58,303 

100,453 

185,144 

162,069 

67,010 

60,204 

28,210 

24,625 

29,135 

22,879 

21,311 

17,241 

66,319 
119,221 
194,469 
166,244 
68,461] 
44,296 
34,611 
27,590 
28,599 
19,755 
25,267 
19,456, 

i 

92,815 
179,032 
224,312 
184,196 
68,663 
49,014 
47,929 
43,772 
45,857 
27,008 
38,079 
26, C96 

_ 

158,148 
235,664 
229,668 
223,311 
80,718 
63,188 
73,027 
71,024 
76,731 
60,436 
59,603 
45,567 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 


Table 348.—Bee/, cured and in process of cure: Slocks in cold-storage warehouses 
and meat-packing establishments, United States, 1916-1927 


Year 1 Jan. 1 

i 

1 

1 Feb. 1 

Mar. I 

Apr. 1 

j May 1 

1 

Juno 1 

Julyl 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov.l 

Dec. 1 

1 

Average: 

1916-1920— 

1921-1925— 

1918. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920.. 

1921 .. 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1 1,000 
pounds 
34,261 
22,971 

1 

1,000 
pounds 
33,612 
! 23,202 

1.G00 

poands 

34,0881 

23,888 

1,000 
pounds 
31,251 
24,414 

1,000 
pounds 
27,730 
23,826 

1,000 

pounds 

25,340 

23,170 

1,000 \ 
pounds 
26,432 
21,827 

1,000 
pounds 
26,723 
20,399 

1,000 

pounds, 

27,392 

20,147 

1,000 

pounds 

27,707 

18,997 

1,000 
pounds 
29,904 
19,173 

1,000 
pounds 
33,332 
21,705 

21,443 
37,301 
39,243 
36,267 
37,052 
22,567 
16,313 
24,450 
22,593 
28,930 
25,146 
28,521 

20,852 
35,891 
38,793 
35,810 
36,715 
22,926 
16.774 
24,841 
22,711 
28,758 
24,833 
27,823 

26,959 
37,660 
37,575 
31,246 
37,002 
24,006 
17,997 
24,987 
23,238 
29,210 
26,192 
27,361 

25,811 
30,601 
34,106 
30,689 
! 35,047 
24,282 
18,744 
25,210 
25,199 
28,63-1 
27,25S 
26,214 

21,869 
29,409 
29,217 
27,822 
30,333 
21,516 
19,166 
24,013 
25,482 
28,952 
27,606 
23,216 

17,324 
30,831 
24,804 
27,089 
26,653 
20,716 
19,304 
23,816 
24,285 
27,7311 
25,930 
21,694 

18,915 
35,679 
21,968 
29,244 
26,355 
19,697 
19,113 
22,835 
22,390 
25.102 
24,6911 
20.495 

1 18, 589 
32,401 
28,065 

1 30,943 
23,617 
17,829 
19,304 
21,781 
20,377 
22,704 
22,539 
17,170 

18,450 
30,290 
29,981 
35,526 
22,711 
17,130 
20,081 
21,410 
19,771 
22,335 
20,386 
16,205 

21,653 

31,246 

28,713 

37,328 

19,594 

15,526 

18,961 

20,597 

18,939 

20,964 

20,983 

16,422 

30,013 
32,223 
29,339 
37,595 
20,352 

14.472 
19,884 
19,649 
21,387 

20.473 
2S, 119 
17,220 

37,958 
38,325 
32,381 
35,547 
22,448 
17,144 
22,602 
22,142 
23,508 
, 23,128 
26,374 
19,778 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 
































Tablb 349 .—Beef and heef products: International trader average 1911—1913, annual 1923-1926 
I Year ended Dec. 31 
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Bureau of Agiieultural Ecsoaomics. Official sources. 

1 Year ended June 30. * Average for Austria-Hungary. • 9 months. * 6 months. ® Not separately stated. 
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Table 350. — Beef: Wholesale price per pound in Chicago and New York andretail 
price of certain cuts, 1918—1927 



Wholesale 

Retail 




Sirloin steak 

Round steak 

Chuck roast 

I 

lib roast 


■ 7 














Year 

native 

steer, 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Native 

sides, 



Aver- 



Aver- 



Aver- 



Aver- 


New 

York 

Chi¬ 

cago 

New 

York 

age 

lead¬ 

ing 

cities 

Chi¬ 

cago 

New 

York 

age 

lead¬ 

ing 

Chi¬ 

cago 

New 

York 

age 

lead¬ 

ing 

Chi¬ 

cago 

New 

York 

age 

lead¬ 

ing 

cities 








cities 



citi^ 




Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1913. 

13.0 

12.5 

23.2 

25.9 

25.4 

20.2 

25.0 

22.3 

15.4 

16.0 

16.0 

19, 5 

21.8 

19.8 

1914_ I 

13.6 

13.5 

25,3 

26.8 

25.9 

22.4 

26.3 

23.6 

16.9 

16.8 

16.7 

20.7 

22.1 

20.4 

1915_ 

12.9 

12.6 

25.7 

26.8 

25.7 

22.1 

26.0 

23.0 

16.7 

16.5 

16.1 

21.3 

22.2 

20.1 

1916. 

13.8 

13.4 

26.8 

28.1 

27.3 

22.6 

27 4 

24.5 

16.6 

17.3 

17.1 

21.9 

23.2 

21.2 

1917_' 

16.7 

16.4 

29.3 

32.6 

31.5 

25.8 

32.6 

29.0 

20.3 

21.3 

20.9 

24.1 

27.4 

24.9 

1918. 

22.1 

20.9 ’ 

35.3 

40.9 

38.9 

32.3 

42.3 

36.9 

25.9 

2S.5 

26.6 

29.7 

35.3 

30.7 

1919_ 

23-3 

21.5 i 

38.3 

43.9 

41.7 

34.3 

45.7 

38. 9 

26. 7 

29.9 

27.0 

31.4 

39.1 

32.5 

1920_ 

23.0 

20.8 ! 

43.0 

46.9 

43.7 

36.3 

47.3 

' 39.5 

25.9 

28. 9 

26. 2 

33.7 

40.5 

33.2 

1921. 

16.3 

14.8 

38.0 

42.1 

3S.8 

31.0 

41.4 

34.4 

20.7 

23.1 

21.2 

30.2 

36.4 

29.1 

1922_ 

15.0 

13.8 

37.2 

41.1 

37.4 

29.1 

39.6 

32.3 

19.1 

21.4 

19.7 

28.8 

35.3 

27.6 

1923. 

15.8 

14.5 

39.8 

42. 5 

39. 1 

30.7 

40.8 

33.5 

19.0 

22.4 

20.2 

30.2 

36.3 

28.4 

1924_ 

17.1 

15.1 

41.2 

43.0 

39.6 

32.1 

41.4 

33.8 

21.0 

23.1 

20.8 

31.6 

36.9 

28.8 

1925_ 

18.0 

15.9 

43.7 : 

45.4 

40 6 

34.2 

43.1 

34.7 

23.1 

24.4 

21. 6 

33.6 

38.8 

29.6 

1926. 

16.4 

15.1 

44.3 ! 

45.4 

41.3 

3.5. 9 

43.5 

35.6 

25.2 

24.6 

22.6 

34.9 

; 38.8 

30.3 

1927. 

1 

IS. 6 

0) 

1 

46.2 j 

47.6 

42.6 

37.2 

45.2 

37.1 

26.2 

26.4 

23.7 

35.6 

40.4 

31.3 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale and Retail 
Price Bulletins. 


1 Not reported since July, 1927. 


Table 351.— Cattle: Tick eradication progress and status of the work June SO, 

1927 


Quarantined 

counties 


State 

July 1, June 
1906 30,1927 


_ ! _ 

Alabama. 67 4 

Arkansas_ 75 22 

California. 15 0 

Elorida. 67 49 

Georgia. 15S 0 

Kentucky.. 2 0 

Louisiana. 64 43 

Mississippi. 82 23 

Missouri. ' 4 0 

North Carolina. 73 0 

Oklahoma. 61 4 

South Carolina.. 46 0 

Texas. 198 80 

Virginia. 31 0 

Tennessee_ 42 0 

Total. 9S5 225 


Bureau of Animal ludustary. More that 15,000 vats were in use for official dipping during the year. 


Released counties, 
June 30,1927 

1 Released counties, 
tick-free on— 

_i 

Cattle inspected 
and dipped, year 
ended June 30,1927 

Tick 

With 
one or 
more 

Total 

coun- 

Nov. 1, 

Nov. 1, 

Nov. 1, 

Herds 

Cattle 

free 

i 

in¬ 

fested 

herds 

ties re¬ 
leased 

1925 

1926 ' 

1927 

57 

6 

63 

49 

49 

67 

278,115 

1,816,141 

44 

9 

53 

1 31 

41 

44 

263,258 

1,209, 121 

15 

0 

15 

15 

15 

16 

0 

0 

14 

4 

18 

7 

12 

14 

202,836 

1,819,013 

153 

5 

158 

149 

151 

163 

24, 905 

' 287,722 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

»2 

0 

0 

4 

17 

21 

4 

11 

4 

100,662 

1,142,469 

46 

13 

59 

47 

47 

46 

88,210 

805, 766 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

71 

2 

73 

66 

73 

71 

646 

6. 472 

54 

3 

57 

52 

55 

64 

39, 823 

284, 941 

44 

2 

46 

40 

40 

44 

49, 344 

223, 955 

77 

41 

118 

69 

72 i 

77 

378, 344 

8,915,052 

26 

5 

31 

25 

27 

26 

7,552 

22, 769 

42 

0 

42 

42 

42 

42 

0 

0 

653 

107 

760 

601 

641 j 

653 

1, 433, 775 

1 

10, 533, 421 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 

1 Average for 10 months, 1921. * Sum of monthly production. » Exports and leexports of fre.sli, cured, and canned beef and veal. 
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Table 353 . — Swim: Numbers and 'prices to producers in the United States^ 1840, 

mo, 1860, 1867-im 


Year 

Swine i 
on farms 

Price per 
head to 
producer 
Jan. 1 

Swine on 
farms and 
else¬ 
where 3 


TllQlL- 

JOollars 

ThoU’ 


sands 


sands 

1840, June 1. 

38, SOI 



1850, Junel. 

SO, So 4 



1S60, June 1. 

33,513 



1867.. 

24,694 

4.03 

28,200 

1868. 

24,317 

3.29 

28,300 

1869. 

23,316 

4.05 

27,600 

1870, Junel. 

35,135 



1870... 

26,751 

5.59 

32,300 

1871. 

29,458 

5.61 

36,400 

1872. 

31,796 

4.01 

40, ICO 

1873. 

32,632 

3.67 

42,100 

1874. 

30, S61 

3.9S 

40,700 

1875. 

28,062 

4. SO 

37,800 

1876. 


6.00 

35,500 

1877. 

28,077 

5.66 

39,500 

1878. 

32,262 

4.85 

46,500 

1879. 

S4,766 

3. IS 

51,200 

1880, June 1 a. 

47,082 



1880... 

34,034 

4.43 1 

51,200 

1881. 

36,248 

4.70 ! 

53,100 

1882. 

44,122 

5.97 

62.900 

1S83. 

43,270 ! 

6.75 1 

60,000 

3884. 

44,201 1 

5.57 

59,600 

1885. 

l 45,143 I 

5.02 

59,300 

1SS6. 

; 46,092 I 

4.26 

58,900 

1SS7. 

! 44,613 

4.48 

bo, 500 

1888. 

1 44,347 

4.98 

53,600 

1889. 

1 50,302! 

5.79 ! 

59,200 

1890, June IK . 

o7, 410 



1890. 

! SI, 603 

4.91 , 

59,100 

1891. 

1 50,625 1 

4.15 1 

59,400 

1892. 

1 52,398 i 

4.00 

62,900 

1893. 

j 46,095 

6.41 

56, TOO 

3894. 

I 45,206 

5.98 

57,000 

2895. 

i 44,166 

4.97 

57,000 

1896. 

42,843 

4.35 

56,600 

1897. 

! 40,600 

4 10 

55,000 


Year 


1898 . 

1899 . 

19a0_.. 

1900. June 1. 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902.. .. 

1903. 

1901. 

1905. 

lOOG.... 

1907_ 

1903. 

1909. 

1910, Apr. 15. 

lOlO. 

il‘ll. 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1913. 

1919.. .. 

1920, Jan. 1.. 

1920.. . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925, Jan. L. 

1925 . 

192C. 

1927 . 

1928 . 


Swine 1 
on farms 

Price per 
head to 
producer, 
Jan. 1 

Swine on 
farms and 
else¬ 
where 2 

Thou- 

Dollars 

Thott- 

sands 


sands 

39,760 

4.39 

55.100 

38,652 

4.40 

54,900 

4 37,079 

5.60 

63,900 

62,868 



52,600 



53; 200 

6.20 

65,700 

46,800 

7.03 

4S, 700 

47,200 

7.78 

48,000 

49,500 

6.15 

49,200 

52,000 

5.99 

50,600 

54, 600 

6.18 

57,00,0 

57,300 

7.62 

Gl, 300 

61,309 

0. 05 

64, 200 

57,000 

6 55 

6j, 400 

5S, ISO 



49, 300 

9. 17 

i 57,200 

55,700 

\ 9.37 

03, 700 

55,700 

1 8.00 

62, 700 

54,000 

! 9.86 

57,900 

51,800 

: 10.40 

55, 000 

57,000 

9.87 

I 69,600 

59,700 

8.40 

t 61,700 

56,700 

11.75 

60,700 

61,200 

19.54 

63,000 

63,800 

22.02 

65,300 

5% 346 



59,950 

19. OS 

02,451 

6S, 602 

12.95 

61.300 

59, 559 

10.06 

01,973 

69, 044 

n 5S 

71.468 

66,361 

9. 72 

08,845 

50,85A 



55, 568 

12.38 

58,228 

62,148 

15.21 

54,448 

54 ;408 

, 15.97 

56,807 

58,969 

12.03 

j 61,570 


Bata for svrine on farms and price paid to producers (except italic figures, which are from the census) 
from reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as of Jan. 1. 

^ Figures 1900-1919 are tentative revised estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics not previously 
published and are subject to change. 

i*Data for swine on farms and elsewhere as of Jan. 1 prior to 1920 estimated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry are tentative and subject to revision after more extensive research. Census figures prior to 1920 
were adjusted to a Jan. 1 basis and to include all ages and ail animals in towns, villages, and ranges, as well 
as onfanns. For methods see Department Circular 24i as published in 1922. Figures from 1920-1928 are 
the estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of swine on farms plus an estimate made by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of swine in towns and villages. 

a Figures for census years 1880 and 1890 exclude estimate of unenumerated swine on ranges as follows: 
1880,2,090,670; 1890,17,276. 

* Original estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 354 ,—Hogsj including pigs: Estimated number on farms and value per 
head, by States, January 1, 192If.-1928 


State 

Number Jan. 1 

Value per head Jan. 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1 

1927 

19281 


Thou- 

ThO'ih 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thw.- 







I sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine. 

GO 

56 

60 

67 

77 

17.00 

18.50 

18.50 

19.00 

18.00 

New Hampshire— 

IS 

18 

19 

23 

20 

16.00 

18.00 

19.00 

18.00 

18.00 

Vermont. 

53 

45 

44 

53 

61 

13.80 

14.00 

18.00 

19,00 

14.00 

Massachusetts. 

65 

60 

67 

84 1 

97 

17. GO 

17.00 

19.00 

18,00 

18,50 

Rhode Island. 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

18.00 

20.00 

20.00 

21.00 

21.00 

Connecticut. 

21 

i IS 

18 

21 

24 

18 . no 

22.00 

23.00 

21.00 

19.70 

New York. 

347 

259 

249 

2S4 

341 

14.70 

17.00 

19.50 

18.50 

16.00 

New Jersey. 

GG 

66 

56 

60 

62 

17.00 

17 50 

19.50 

21.00 

17.00 

Pennsylvania. 

980 

734 

683 

731 

841 

14. 50 

16.00 

19.00 

19.00 

16.00 

Ohio. 

2,950 

2,440 

2,489 

2,439 

2,537 

10.00 

12.20 

15.00 

17.00 

12.40 

Indiana. 

3,550 

3,100 

2,320 

2,961 

3,227 

9.80 

11.00 

15.70 

. 17.00 

12.50 

Illinois. 

5,625 

4, 725 

4,442 

4,709 

5,039 

10.10 

13.60 

36.50 

17.00 

12.50 

Michigan. 

1,143 

855 

820 

845 

913 

30.00 

14.00 

16.20 

17.50 

13.00 

Wisconsin. 

1,900 

1,580 

1,660 

1,826 

1,863 

9.90 

13. 00 

16.60 

37. 00 

13.00 

Minnesota. 

3,830 

3,600 

3,456 

3,673 

3,710 

10.30 

14.00 

17.50 

17.50 

13.50 

Iowa. 

11,415 

9,633 

9,633 

10,060 

10,650 

10 30 

15. 00 

17.00 

17.50 

12.50 

Missouri. 

4,800 

3,864 

3,671 

3,901 1 

4,720 

8. 50 

9.30 

13.30 

15. 50 

10.50 

North Dakota. 

738 

784 

682 

572 i 

662 

10.00 

12. 50 

16.50 

16.50 

12.00 

South Dakota. 

3.000 

2,760 

2,300 

2,183 

2,445 : 

10.10 

13.20 

16. 50 

17.00 

X3.00 

Nebraska. 

5,983 

4,818 

4, 700 

4,330 

4,546 i 

10.00 

13.20 

37.20 

17.60 

13,00 

KansOvS.. 

2,747 

2, 407 

2, 220 

2,109 

2,320 

9.00 

12.00 

14. 50 

15.60 

12.50 

Delaware-. 

27 

24 j 

21 

24 

26 

10.50 

14.00 

16.00 

19.50 

12.00 

Maryland. 

219 ; 

188 ! 

179 

192 

221 

31.25 

12.90 

14.90 

16.00 

[ 13.00 

Virginia. 

678 

584 

531 

558 

642 

9.90 

10.70 

11.70 

13.00 

11.00 

West Vhginia. 

212 

184 ! 

180 

202 

240 

11.00 

12.00 

14. SO 

15.00 

13.00 

North Carolina. 

1,020 i 

894 

832 

849 

951 

12.50 

12.00 

13.10 

i2.S0 

11.70 

South Carolina. 

830 

580 

452 

443 

532 

a. 30 

11.40 

11.10 

12.00 

10.50 

Georgia. 

1,520 

1,275 

1,109 

1,187 

1,424 

8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00' 

^ 7.00 

Florida.. 

640 

40$ 

458 

485 

I 543 

i 7.00 

0.50 

7.00 

8.00 

6.70 

Kentucky. 

1,185 

932 

839 

965 

I 1,081 

7.00 

9.00 

12.40 

13.00 

9.30 

Tennessee. 

1,340 

1,035 

880 

968 

1,084 

7.40 

9.00 

11.80 

13.00 

10.00 

Alabama. 

1,049 

S45 

776 

854 

982 

7.80 

! 9.40 

! 9.40 

10.00 

9.50 

Mississippi. 

900 

729 

678 

744 

878 

7.40 

8.40 

10.10 

10.70 

9.50 

Arkansas. 

878 

857 

823 ] 

946 

1,088 

6.10 

8.00 

9.10 

9.50 

8.40 

Louisiana. 

6S0 

52S 

496 1 

511 1 

460 

7.60 

8.40 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

Oklahoma. 

1,175 1 

969 

736 

883 1 

1,104 

6.70 

9. 40 

11.80 

14.50 

10.50 

Texas. 

1,600 

1, 250 

1,000 - 

1,250 

1,375 ' 

9.00 

10.00 

12. 20 

14.80 

12.00 

Montana. 

292 

280 

250 

240 

264 

11,20 

12.00 

15,00 

15,20 

14.00 

Idaho. 

400 

325 

276 

31S 

375 

9.40 

10. 50 

14.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Wyoming. 

129 

102 

90 

110 

138 

10.00 

10.50 

14.80 

35.50 

14.00 

Colorado__ 

575 

493 

443 

443 

509 

9.50 

11.00 

14.30 

16.00 

13.00 

New Mexico. 

71 

59 

47 

64 

77 

9.00 

11.00 

13.00 

14.30 

12.00 

Arizona..,. 

24 

19 

18 

18 

17 

9.50 

11.00 

13.00 

16.00 

13.00 

Utah. 

90 

64 

60 

75 

98 

10.10 

11.60 

14.00 

15.00 

12.50 

Nevada. 

31 

25 

22 

26 

29 

9.00 

12.00 

36.00 

35.00 

12,00 

Washington. 

221 

193 

168 

198 

238 

13.00 

13.00 

16.70 

17,00 

14.00 

Oregon... 

270 

223 

223 

246 

270 

10.50 

11.00 

15,00' 

16.00 

12.00 

California. 

624 

632 

408 

685 

614 

10.50 

10.20 

15.20 

17,00 

13.00 

Xtnilod States. 

05,937 

55, 568 

52,148 

54,408 

58,969 

9.72 

12.38 

15. 21 

15.97 

12.03 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the erop-reiiorting board. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 355 .— Swine: Numbers in countries having 150^000 and over^ averages 
1909-191S and 1921-1925, annual 1925-1927 


Coxmtry 

Month of estimate 

Average, 
1909-19131 

Average, 

1921-19251 

1925 

1926 

1927 

NOETH AliD CENTEAL AMERICA 
AND WEST INDIES 

Canada_-__ 

June_ 

Thou¬ 

sands 

3,350 
61,865 

3 3 811 
188 
220 

Thou¬ 
sands 
4,344 
61,604 
1,125 
67 

Thou¬ 

sands 

4,426 
55,568 
1,005 
63 

Thou- 

saiids 

4,360 
62,148 
2,693 
92 

Thou¬ 

sands 

4,695 

54,408 

United States_ 

January_ 


June..._ 

Guatemala___ 


61 




May- _ 

866 




Total above countries re¬ 
porting: 






66,214 I 
65,403 , 
67,600 

67,130 
66,005 
68,800 

61,052 
60,047 

59,293 

66,600 


Pre-war to 1927_ 


59,154 



SOUTH AMERICA 

Colombia. ___ 





i 711 
195 ! 

1, 352 
512 
449 
255 

2 816,169 
278 
101,437 

1,366 

1,400 


VAnAsnp.la _ 




a prii 




Chile . 


i72 
18,401 1 

2 7 180 

3 2,901 ! 

247 




September. ... 



TTmgnfty 





Argentina. .. ___... 

December ®_ 




Total South American 
countries reporting: 
Pre-war to 1926_ 





711 

23,200 

1,352 
20, 600 

1,366 

1,400 


Estimated total ^_ _ 



EUROPE 

England and "Wales_ 

June_ 




2,390 

150 

1,261 

12334 

1,023 
2,715 
1,305 
1,533 
7,529 i 
2,544 

2 »1,111 

2.685 

2570 

22,533 
1,932 
2,516 
15 3,322 
3,956 
346 
546 
3,262 
5,231 
1,358 i 
557 

2,658 
167 
1,067 
213 
1,056 
2,314 
1,568 
1,081 
5,302 
4,. 500 
1,008 
2,630 

2 640 
15,776 
1,429 
2,201 
2,433 
2,875 
363 
911 
2,976 
6,642 
1,521 
465 

2, 644 
154 
844 
253 1 
13 1,100 
2, 517 

2,200 

145 

1,043 

303 

2,687 

186 

1,414 

300 

Scotland.._-_ 

_do_ 

Trplnnd 

__do_ 

Norway ii___ 

.do.-. 

Sweden___ 

.. do_ 

Denmark.___ 

July. 

3,122 

3, 729 

Holland.. 

May-June. _ 

Belgium___ 

December ®_ 

1,139 
5,802 
4,160 

1,162 j 

5, 793 1 
6,267 

1,144 
6,777 
6,032 

France.... 

.do.8. 

Spain____ 

.do,8. 

Portugal. 


Italy.. 

Mareh-April_ 

April... 




Switzerland. 


635 
16, 200 


Germany.- _ ._ 

December s 

16,895 

19, 412 

Austria____ 

.do. 8. 

Czechoslovakia. .. 

.do. 8. 


2. 539 
2, 520 
2,806 ! 


Hungary... 

July.. 

2,633 

2,802 

2,387 

Yug^avia..... 

.Tfliniinry 

Greece.. 



Bulgaria.. 

December®_ 

574 
3,133 
1® 6,000 
1,488 
497 



Bmnania_ 

, dns 

3,088 

3,168 

Poland. 


Lithuania-. 


1,441 

621 


Latvia. 

June. 

m 


I Average for 5-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as other¬ 
wise stated. In couniries having changed boundaries the figures are estimated for 1 year only of numbers 
within present boundaries. Por the pre-war average the years immediately preceding the war have been 

* Census. 

ayear 1902. 

^These totals include interpolations for a few coimtries not reporting each year and rough estimates for 
some others. 

Year 1915. 

«Year 1920. 

7Year 1908, 

* Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figure 
for number of swine in France as of Dec. 31,1924, has been put in 1925 column, 

«Census June, 1914. 

10 Census 1922. 

II Number in rural communities. 

11 September. 

»Estirnata forwarded by Assistant Trade Commissioner Wrenn in his monthly report for January, 1927, 
based on information furnished by consuls or other commercial representatives in the separate countries. 

« Year 1906. 

1* April. 

w XJnoflBciaL 
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Table 355 — Swine: Numbers in countries having 150,000 a?id over, averages 
1909-1913 and 1931-1935, annual 1925-1927 — Continued 


Country 


Month of estimate 


EUROPE—continued 


Estonia. 

Finland. 

Russia.. 


September, 


Total European countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926.. 

Pre-war to 1927- 

Estimated total ^.. 


AFRICA 

TTnion of South Africa. April-August, 

Madagascar. February- 

Estimated African total ^. 


ASIA 


Russia. 

China. 

Japan. 

Chosen. 

Formosa. 

Siam. 

Straits Settlements. 

Philippine Islands. 

Dutch East Indies—Outer pos¬ 
sessions. 


Summer 


Decoml)er 

_do^*_ 

_do 8_ 

March. 


December 
_ do8.— 


Total Asiatic countries re¬ 
porting: 

Pre-war to 1926.. 

Pre-war to 1927.. 

Estimated total *.. 


OCEANIA 


Australia... December*. 

New Zealand. January— 

Total Oceanic countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926.. 

Pre-war to 1927. 

Estimated total <. 

World total countries re¬ 
porting; 

Pre-war to 1926.-. 

Pre-war to 1927. 

Estimated world total . 


Average, 

1909-1913 

Average, 

1921-1925 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Thou¬ 
sands 
252 
422 
1716,692 

Tlfou- 
sands 
299 
378 
11,148 

Thou¬ 
sands 
339 
378 
15,351 

Thou¬ 
sands 
333 
391 
14,379 

Thou¬ 

sands 

354 

i* 15,844 

70,810 

65,074 

.55,173 
50, 399 

61,029 
56,361 

60,704 
56,066 


61,969 

88,200 

73,000 







2 1,082 
600 

870 

369 

801 

386 







2,200 

1,900 







10 2,939 
76,819 
297 
629 
1,293 
749 
139 
1,763 

20 2,099 

21 3, 343 

21 3,577 

21 3,780 

590 
1,078 
1,302 
864 , 
33 267 ; 
5,754 
783 : 

743 
1,130 
1, 341 

673 
1,150 
1,436 


1,221 





7, 887 

8,811 







6,921 
3,568 
85.600 

-. j 

10,823 
3,177 
89,800 

14,444 
4, 473 

15,646 
4,727 


5, 001 




910 

2 349 

918 

398 

9S0 

433 

1,128 
473 


516 

1,259 

349 

1,316 

398 

1,413 

433 

1,601 
473 


616 

1,280 

1, 330 







. 145,915 

. 134,394 

135, 794 
119, 979 

139,304 

121,314 

138,644 
117,866 


126,640 

.| 2f58,100 

255, 400 








Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official estimates and International Institute of Agriculture unless 
otherwise stated. 

^ Census. 

* These totals include interpolation for a few countries not reporting each year and rough estimates for 
some others. 

8 Countries reporting as of December have been considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figure 
for number of swine in France as of Dec. 31,1924, has been put in 1925 column. 

17 Year 1916. 

IS No estimate for Crimea so have included the 1926 estimate for that territory. Exclusive of Crimea 
the number is 15,792,100. 

Year 1916. The 1920 census figures for Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) have been 
included as no estimate was made for these regions in 1916. 

so Includes estimated number in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) according to census 
of 1020 with the estimates for the years 1921,1922, and 1923 and the estimated number in Turkestan, Trans¬ 
caucasia, and Razak-Kirghiz in 1924 with the year 1925. 

31 Includes 649,200 swine in Turkestan, Kazak-Kirghiz and Transcaucasia in 1924. The number in 
Siberia and the Far East only was as follows: 1925,2,693,400; 1926,2,928,000; 1927,3,131,300. 

33 Year 1919. 
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Intended farrowings * (sows bred or to be bred) 

Spring, 

1928, 

com- 

pared 

with 

actual 

1927 

njOr-(»0'^oc»«Oi-toooooi3»eoc<Jeooooot'>-cooaco 

101.3 

©C0»OC<»-5H'<tiTH*^i<00 

Fall, 

1927, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

actual 

1926 

■g'<t<00'^*100OO0Sr-lt»C0CC«3C«5NCONrHe0iHeCO 

tiOc5c3*-5oa5o>«5o5i-Jaicou5i^c3odcp090S'^'co 

S3 

tH 

COb-THeCiOO>HOOt>.Tt<U3 

C'iri5eocow5>05dost^t>I 
eOWCOCOP^'^^THr-^CC■>!^^ 
T—lr-(r-llHT-HT-lr4 

Spring, 

1927, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

actual 

1926 

K'^'^0-H''*tiOCqOOtHeO»OC^t>.OS'<*<OOcOt-4ur3CO 

?ioiriQdc4.-5oit'^a5k£3*'i5c6c6'«J^C!siocao5o5ijtoi-5 

^^OOOOC^i^rH^T^^^O»-'jOOO<-'<000^ 

108.9 

COO<NlO©OOt>.»0»CCO 

gggggggggl 

Hi 

pared 

with 

actual 

1925 

’^•^r-l»HlCia50i-»-I®t»h»»OC«ie0OCaoV<iO5DC0t» 

^QdG5^'o5ododi>^'tt';coc5'<i5eo'd5®05'!i5t-Hr4eoo 

,ccaseocooO‘OC<»»ot-<«cocC'>*t"<T<eoc«eoooo'^'m 

136.4 

166.3 
128.5 

129.2 

128.2 

121.7 
126.9 

119.8 
131.2 
143.1 

134.4 

Spring, 

1926, 

pared 

with 

actual 

1925 

"^c<«^oo<oc^o»0'^eoT)<ow-^ear-it'-ot^e?oooo 

I'lTI 

■^©©eoT-iooi-Hoo»oeo 

rHT-Hr-iT—ttHtHi—(THr-ifH 

^ G i 

Sss 

pared 

with 

actual 

1924 

'§<NmrJ(0»ic:Or»t^«CO’THCOC50Tt4b-rt<b-r-<U5»«0 

^t'^cO'5i5r4«:50t-lc5tdiid«5e4c4(Nocc<jNocoodco 

^o«-io.-<i'»t^ooo:oocooo5cscscsoocao5ooci0 

89.6 

CflTHcCl>-COrftiMt'-©00 
50 oij? r-.' o ci o cb o cc 
t^OO©090^J^OjHO 

Average number of pigs saved 
per litter i 


Fall 

^r-(00O05^J0^-^H00rf^^St-lCsc0f0ecl^O1-^»o■^^^«l00 

5.8 

WiOOOOt-HCOOCCtN^ 

©©CDSDCO©©©©© 

C5 

be 

ai 

^t^ooioo'tH'^T-it'.ooooocoeococoooooi-icsoo 

sio«ct-*u:scoi>io«c«d?C‘Oco«s‘oic5»ovow5'd5»rf 

1 

fe; 

6.6 

oscocootHosocaof-i 

©cdcoookouiSufotd 

^ _ 

Fall 

^»b-eDt^l>.THONe^OOCO»OrCi-lOOi«CftOsC<»«?t<ffl 

g«CCt^«5«6oi'^0«OU3U3iOsdcoiCid»OOW3if50 

fe; 

6.7 

o©^oorHT»<©weo.-( 

5ou;3©505ou5u:3ineo5d 

CJ 

Spring 

^i?«Oil'-C‘»r}<'<i<t^?Or.<S)0CS5C>^O5CO'<J<e0COTt<(N«O 

© 

© 

OcOC<l©©COOTf<OiO 
©■ 50 50 O ‘rf © cs »0 50 

Sows farrowed 

Fall, 

1927, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1926 

‘gOi-IC^r-(«NeO'*i<t>»iHC<500StDCO<0©eO».'5eCO» 

109.3 

pQ^OUbOOOOO© 

rH r-l »-t r-t 1 —I iH 1 -i tH 

Spring, 

1927, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

spring, 

1026 

1 “^ O Oto W 50 rH 00'(J* ^ 00 CC CO 00 CO O ■tH ©eo IC ® 

101.8 

M©e*S»-4MS©WS0OCS»si< 

1—ItHi—IpH»— 

Fall, 

1920, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1925 

Per cent 
112.0 

103.7 

113.8 

100.7 
100.0 

104.5 

114.1 

115.8 

114.6 

106.2 
106.0 
110.5 

110.9 

107.4 

100.5 
112.2 
100.4 

79.8 

80.3 

97.3 
100.1 

104.8 

t^CCOOO©i-(COOO 

gS§|SSSS88|| 

to «, 

lii 

I®' 

pared 

with 

spring, 

1925 

‘§if3QOOOO»0>-<©0»OCOOJr-(CO©Ot'-»OOOa© 

103.5 

*-< r-1 <H 

Fall, 

1026, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

fall, 

1924 

^»Or-teocot>-©>ot-oo©©ocoooc-oooc^eoooo 

rH 

104.1 

90.4 

91.7 
94.0 

80.8 
71.8 
89.7 
90.2 
9L2 
84.6 

Spring, 

1925, 

com¬ 

pared 

with 

spring, 

1924 

^'<l<coo©t-c?oOb-t>-b»©oe<»ioo»c©i>.©ooeo 

"SSSBSSSSiJSgSSS^SSgSSf^SiSi^ 

1? 

80.1 

85.5 

84.7 
81.1 

76.5 
80.9 

76.7 
97.4 

83.8 

78.6 
70.0 

State and division 

Maine.. 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts.. 

Rhode Island.. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey.. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin... 

Minnesota.... 

Iowa.. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. ___ 

Nebraska.... 

Kansas___ 

Corn Belt 3.. 

Delaware... 

Maryland..... 

Virginia_ 

West Virginia-__ 

North Carolina_ 

South Carolina_ 

Georgia--- 

Florida_ 

Kentucky_ 

Tennessee-... 
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Table 357*— Hogs: Receipts at principal public stockyards and all public stock- 

yards j 1909-1927 


Year 

Chi¬ 

cago 

Den¬ 

ver 

East 

St, 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kan¬ 

sas 

City 

Oma¬ 

ha 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 

9 mar¬ 
kets 1 

All 

other 

stock- 

yards 

report¬ 

ing 

Total 

all 

stock- 

yards 

re¬ 

port¬ 

ing 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1909. 

6,619 

242 

2,473 

868 

3,093 

2,135 

1,694 

725 

1,077 

18,926 

0) 

(2) 

1910. 

5,587 

187 

2,054 

641 

2,086 

1,894 

1,353 

836 

1,044 

15,582 

C) 

0) 

1911. 

7,103 

220 

3,124 

556 

3,168 

2,367 

1,922 

911 

1,349 

20,720 

(2) 

C') 

1912. 

7,181 

222 

2,530 

388 

2,523 

2,886 

1,970 

984 

1,698 

20,382 

(2) 

(=*) 

1913. 

7,571 

247 

2,584 

404 

2 ; 568 

2,543 

1,869 

1,257 

1,533 

20,576 

C) 

0) 

1914. 

6,618 ' 

256 

2,559 

515 1 

2,265 

2,259 

1,725 

1,590 

1,257 

19,044 

h 


1915_ 

7,652 

344 

2,592 

464 

2,531 

2,643 

1,698 

2,155 

1,761 

21,840 

14,373 

36,213 

1916. 

9.18S 

407 

3,057 

968 

2,979 

3,117 

2,199 

2,675 

2,131 

26,781 

16,484 

43,265 

1917. 

7,169 

352 

2, 706 

1,062 

2,277 

2,797 

1,920 

1, 928 

2,149 

22,3fi0 

15,682 

38, 042 

1918. 

8,614 

384 

3,256 

762 

3,328 

3,430 

2,351 

2,061 

2,421 

26,007 

18, 250 

44,863 

1919. 

8,672 

308 

3,651 

688 

3,141 

3,179 

2,126 

2,190 

2,322 

26,237 

IS, 232 

44,469 

1920. 

7,526 

341 

3,399 

413 

2,466 

2,708 

1,914 

2,247 

2,173 

23,1S7 

18,934 

42,121 

1921. 

S, 148 

334 

3,330 

382 

2,205 

2,605 

1,785 

2,210 

1,739 1 

22,798 1 

IS, 303 

41,101 

1922. 

S, 156 

395 

3,606 

510 

2,655 

2,839 

2,061 

2,523 i 

1,856 

24,601 I 

19,467 

44,068 

1923. 

10,460 

495 

4,831 

4S6 

3,615 

3,649 

2,457 

3,338 

2,989 

32,320 

23,010 

55,330 

1924. 

10,443 

569 

4,580 

392 

2,933 

3,978 

2,234 

3,751 

3,732 

32,612 

22,802 

55,414 

1925. 

7,996 

467 

3,512 

312 

2,067 

3,355 

1,673 

3,637 

3,396 1 

26,415 

17,514 

43,929 

1926. 

1 7,093 

497 

3,536 

217 

2,036 

2,647 

1,462 

3,451 

2,475 

23,414 

16,358 

39,772 

1927. 

! 7.724 

i 

457 

3,710 

338 

1,904 

2,631 

1,425 

3,105 

2,322 

23,616 

17,795 

41,4U 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard com¬ 
panies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau. 
Receipts, I900-190S, are available in 1924 Yearbook, p. 902, Table 600. 

1 Total of the rounded detail figures, 2 Figures not available prior to 1915. 


Table 358.— Hogs: Receipts at all public stockyards^ 1915-1927 


Year 

1 

1 Jan, 

! 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Jaly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

Total 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

s^mds 

1915 

3,950 

3.449 

3,199 

2,487 

2,768 

2,874 

2,368 

2,024 

1,966 

2,457 

3,728 

4,934 

36,213 

19161... 

Df 309 

4,333 

3,489 

2,852 

3,332 

3,054 

2,524 

2,634 

2,386 

3,640 

4,873 

4,939 

43,265 

1917.... 

5,0S4 

3,933 

3,369 

2,961 

3,264 

2,791 

2,563 

1,853 

1,615 

2,676 

3,941 

3,992 

38,042 

1918._„| 

4,444 

4,486 

4,424 

3,696 

3,345 

2,979 

3,099 

2,467 

2,376 

3,399 

4,594 

5. 554 

44,863 

1919...J 

5,855 

4,412 

3,643 

3,648 

3,831 

3,773 

2,974 

2,095 

2,397 

3,121 

3,740 

4, 980 

44,469 

1920.... 

5, 202 

3,422 

3,940 : 

3,024 

4,210 

3,709 ! 

2,811 

2,491 

2,391 

2,780 

3,872 

4, 200 

42,121 

1921.-- 

4,700 

4,009 

3,386 

3,229 

3,328 

3,579 : 

2,727 

2,656 

2,655 

3,214 

3,687 

3, 931 

41,101 

1922.... 

i 4,278 

3,613 

3,411 

3,067 

3,737 

3,776 

2,980 

3,037 

3,062 

3,682 

4,421 

5,004 

44,068 

1923.... 

! 5,306 

4,492 I 

4, 927 

4,318 

14,524 

4,204 

4,181 

3,714 

3,607 

4,816 

5,416 

5,825 

55,330 

1924.— 

6,253 

5,335 ! 

4,833 I 

4,374 

1 4,321 

4,296 

4,091 

3,197 

3,216 

3,990 

4,904 

6,604 

55,414 

1925.... 

i 6,105 

4,558 

3,528 1 

3,247 

3,283 

3,507 

2,798 ! 

2,549 

2,741 

3,390 

3,843 

4,380 

i 43,929 

1926.... 

14,304 

3,372 

3,579 1 

3,135 

3,037 

3,143 

2,854 

2,804 

2,819 

3,261 

3,554 

3,910 

39,772 

1927.... 

4,252 

3,308 

3,754 

3,142 

! 3,613 

3,775 

3,046 

3,042 

2,565 

3,039 

3,666 

4,209 

41,411 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of 
the bureau. 

I Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of these markets. 
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Table 359.— Hogs: Receipts^ local slaughter and stacker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1924-1927 


Receipts 


Local slaughter | 


Market 



1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


ThoV’ 

TJiou- 

Thou- 

Thov- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Albany, N. Y. 

(M 

0) 

(1) 

(M 

P) 

0 

0 

(i> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Amarillo, Tex. 

21 

20 

10 

21 

0 

2 

1 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Atlanta, Ga. 

159 

124 

140 

147 

78 

87 

94 

104 

1 

0) 

0 

Q) 

Augusta, Ga. 

7 

4 

3 

6 

6 

4 

3 

6 

(0 

(^) 

0 ) 

0 

Baltimore, Md. 

1,513 

1,007 

948 

1,010 

1,197 

836 

824 

869 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Boston, Mass. 

8 

11 

12 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

1,656 

1,131 

969 

1,067 

849 

539 

401 

496 

0 

(') 

(1) 

0) 

Chattanooga, Tenn_ 

19 

20 

IS 

21 

19 

20 

19 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

170 

196 

2.39 

194 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago, IB. 

10,443 

7,996 

7,093 

1 7, 724 

7,451 

5,601 

4,984 

5,^ 

1 

0) 

1 

1 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1,365 

1,040 

1,047 

' 1,253 

854 

755 

729 

S5S 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

1.269 

785 

701 

776 

987 

547 

525 

597 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dallas, Tex. 

108 

54 

44 

61 

lOS 

54 

41 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dayton, Ohio. 

161 

122 

118 

131 

1 102 

92 

86 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denver, Colo. 

569 

407 

497 

45; 

1 469 

344 

364 

335 

54 

40 

21 

1 21 

Detroit, Mich. 

656 

439 

427 

! 518 

1 350 

311 

299 

308 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

East St. Louis, III. 

4,5S0 

3, 512 

3,536 

, 3.710 

1,570 

1,13S 

1,053 

1,086 

11 

14 

19 

40 

El Paso, Tex. 

28 

26 

34 

! 43 

25 

23 

25 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Evansville, Ind. 

191 


169 

i 27S 

52 

1 19 

17 

96 

3 

5 

i 10 

11 

Fort Tv’ayne, Ind.. 

91 

94 

92 

I 97 

19 

20 

14 

16 

6 

7 


40 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

392 

312 

217 

33£ 

349 

! 295 

204 

317 

6 

11 

4 

6 

Fostona, Ohio. 

117 

106 

86 

87 

11 

! 7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

2,865 

2,067 

1,771 

! 1,841 

1,577 

1,131 

1,054 

1,139 

15 

13 

23 

15 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

86 

54 

40 

I 

19 

21 

14 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Jersey City, N. J. 

535 

467 

356 

240 

535 

467 

356 

240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City, Mo. 

2,933 

2,067 

2,036 

! 1,90-J 

1,872 

1,237 

1,427 

1,385 

134 

07 

no. 

98 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

62 

3S 

24 

29 

26 

25 

24 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

La Fayettejfnd. 

142 

122 

110 

114 

68 

60 

62 

57 

1 

2 

4 

3 

Lancaster, Pa. 

81 

66 

80 

6S 

I 27 

29 

29 

38 


0 

0 

i 0 

Laredo, Tex,. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



(0 

0 

0 

Los Angeles, Calif-. 

270 

217 

199 

22c 

268 

211 

197 

218 

2 

6 

2 

2 

Louisville, Ky. 

470 

295 

282 

396 

323 

234 

189 

216 

2 

2 

3 

6 

Marion, Ohio. 

82 

54 

57 

50 

25 

10 

10 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Memphis, Tenn. 

80 

66 

55 

55 

69 

56 

42 

38 

5 

7i 

9 

14 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

523 

459 

613 

503 

515 

453 

560 

540 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Montgomery, Ala. 

62 

47 

71 

86 

3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

4 

14 

24 

Moultrie, Ga. 

30 

38 

52 

65 

19 

30 

38 

47 

4 

1 

5 

10 

Muncie, Ind. 

0 

74 

88 

94 

0 

31 

28 

29 

0 

2 

6 

4 

Nashville, Tenn. 

312 

243 

219 

206 

186 

164 

116 

60 

1 

1 

(0 

0 

Newark, N. J. 

005 

533 

460 

570 

005 

533 

460 

570 

(0 

0 

P) 

Q) 

New Orleans, La. 

50 

30 

33 

42 

42 

25 

27 

33 

2 

4 

4 

6 

New York, N. Y. 

1,199 

928 

924 

1,115 

1,199 

928 

924 

1,115 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 

475 

380 

337 

328 

69 

50 

36 

51 

1 

2 

(0 


Ogden, Utah. 

280 

255 

294 

233 

68 

64 

55 

47 

6 

3 

4 

3 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

325 

276 

218 

285 

274 

240 

184 

245 

7 

1 

4 

3 

Omaha, Nebr.. 

3,978 

3,355 

2,647 

2,631 

3,109 

2,416 

1,685 

1,933 

10 

3 

11 

26 

Pasco, Wash.. 

9 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 


Peoria, Ill.. 

880 

706 

753 

626 

136 

109 

103 

90 

4 

4 

12 

14 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

375 

278 

252 

269 

355 

265 

237 

257 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa.-. 

3,038 

2,312 

2,059 

2,136 

674 

520 

1 432 

488 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Portland, Oreg. 

357 

265 

231 

247 

180 

165 

132 

149 

20 

19 

20 

16 

Pueblo, Oolo. 

3S 

29 

11 

17 

(0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond, Va. 

329 

197 

182 

226 

311 

194 

177 

220 

1 

1 

2 

2 

South St. .Joseph, Mo. 

2,234 

1,673 

1,462 

1,425 

1,605 

1,196 

1,151 

1,129 

13 

30 

28 

29 

South St. Ihiul, Minn. 

3, 751 

3,637 

3,451 

3,10,5 

2,919 

2,824 

2,573 

2.176 

127 

160 

375 

358 

South San Francisco, Cahf. 




157 




132 




3 

San Antonio, Tex. 

64 

66 

39 

65 

50 

41 

33 

46 

7 

9 

3 

4 

Seattle, Wash. 

275 

256 

20a 

183 

270 

249 

199 

173 

3 

7 

8 

8 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

3,732 

1 3,396 

2,475 

2,322 

2,227 

2,076 

1 1,547 

1,629 

(0 

66 

163 

115 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

122 

1 191 

288 

273 

58 

59 

1 87 

81 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Spokane, Wash. 

133 

106 

102 

133 

94 

103 

44 

59 

12 

10 

10 

8 

Springfield, Ill.. 




75 




4 




3 

Springfield, Mo. 




77 




13 




6 

Springfield, Ohio. 

91 

109 

124 

105 

8 

3 

5 

7 

0 

6 

”'"ii 

0 

Toledo, Ohio. 

164 

126 

112 

97 

26 

14 

45 

27 

0 

<0 

1 

2 

Washington, D. C. 

193 

. 140 

i ns 

138 

193 

140 

1 119 

138 

0 

0 

c 

0 

Wichita, Kans. 

734 

631 

524 

606 

689 

697 

485 

567 

26 

15 

6 

7 

Discontinued 2. 

44 

: 0) 

0 

5 

6 

0) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Total. 

55,414 

.43,929 

39,772 

141,411 

35,188 

27,665 

i24,58C 

126,347 

496 

532 

917 

922 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service 
Of the bureau. Earlier data in 1925 Yearbook, pp. 1120-1122. 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards for local slaughter. 


1 Not over 500. 

* Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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Table 360. — Hogs: Monthly average live weighty Chicago^ 1909-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1 

June 

July 

Aug. 

...... 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average: 

lbs. 

Xbs. 

ibs. 

Xbs. 

Us. 

Us. 

m. 

Us. 

LU. 

Us, 

Us. 

Us. 

1909-1913— 

216 

219 

224 

230 

234 

235 

237 

\ 240 

234 

225 

219 

217 

1914-1920... 

2] 7 

223 

228 

231 

232 

233 

240 

244 

241 

225 

214 

214 

1921-1925... 

230 

232 

240 

242 

240 

242 

252 

258 

258 

242 

228 

226 

1909. 

203 

204 

206 

212 

216 

219 

225 

232 

232 

! 227 

225 

[ 214 

1910. 

210 

213 

218 

227 

239 

242 

246 

266 

259 

253 

232 

224 

1911. 

226 

230 

239 

1 241 

242 

236 

233 

239 

224 

212 

208 

213 

1912. 

212 

217 

1 218 

227 

232 

235 

239 

240 

235 

226 

222 

223 

1913. 

226 

230 

240 

242 

242 

244 

243 

233 

222 

209 

207 

213 

1914. 

216 

224 

233 

233 

236 

237 

244 

248 

242 

229 

218 

225 

1915. 

223 

224 

231 

233 

233 

231 

238 

246 

236 

204 ; 

187 

190 

1916. 

195 

204 

214 

219 

220 

226 

231 

232 

223 

210 

195 

193 

1917. 

199 

204 

209 

213 

217 

225 

232 

233 

231 

212 

209 

211 

1918. 

216 

231 

238 

242 

238 

235 

243 

243 

247 

233 

226 

223 

1919. 

228 

232 

230 

230 

232 

233 

242 

251 

254 

237 

226 

224 

1920. 

239 

239 

244 

248 

246 

243 

252 

258 

258 

247 

234 

230 

1921. 

234 

234 

241 

242 

239 

241 

250 

259 

262 

243 

225 

226 

1922. 

231 

236 

' 244 

246 

244 

247 

259 

268 

265 

243 

231 

234 

1923. 

239 

241 

247 

249 

242 

242 

250 

253 

254 

247 

234 

231 

1924. 

227 

229 

237 

239 

239 

241 

251 

256 

254 

235 

220 

214 

_ _ 

220 

222 

229 

235 

236 

238 

249 

256 

253 

242 

228 

226 

1926. 

231 

235 

245 

244 

247 

255 

271 

281 

267 

232 

217 

220 

1927. 

226 

229 

240 

239 

243 

248 

257 

265 

261 

235 

215 

217 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Figures for 1909-1919 compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Year¬ 
book; subsequent figures from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau and are the 
weighted average of packer and shipper purchases. Data for 1900-1908 are available in 1924 Yearbook, 
p. 909, Table 506. 

























Table 361 .—Feeder swine: Inspected shipments from public stockyardsj 1927 
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Total 

t-«0NOC^N»000®l^0iOI>'^ 

^t^Io<o^5ooo?2So«o8c5t§iH 

1«3 sfs 

635,670 

OOOOi—lOOOCp'rtH.OvO'^fflOSmcOQO'.iil 

cooeocooiowc^aot-eor-tauSoSco 

”'''S2‘SSSSlsrs§'5l3''“’‘S¥ 

636,670 

Decern- 

I 

£»u3eoeoco050STHrM(N»oei9eoasos 

^ r-T rHO W 

fe; 

71,035 

596 

681 

4,271 

2,794 

9,869 

4,891 

1,640 

3,616 

4,805 

23,290 

2,434 

911 

1,970 
696 
1,113 
7,660 

71,035 

Novem- 

a 

iQ0ai^O‘OOSCfH!9t>-»O»HT-(ClQ>-l 

'®t^i-ior~iN>-i‘Oi>oo«oooosc5eo 

2 r-T ir-r»-rof i-^eo ec 

si 

90,208 

SK$88S§SgS8SSSS«Sf 

r-oSt>.ooos?5ev3SsosTjiTticoMos^ 
eoc-feo V'«i5‘»0(NgeorH“ 

90,208 

October 

Number 
1,348 
1,269 
1,268 
705 
8,809 
222 
1,092 
3,767 
1,161 
543 
2,267 
33,138 
587 
4,689 

60,855 

wc>-oot>*<r>^05a»co<oioocoeo«.H 
cot-ioo e4'c4“co c4‘csi-r,-rr-r r-Tt-T 

rH fH 

60,855 

Septem¬ 

ber 

, iv os Cft 05 «9 >r9 O lO O r-( »f5 00 O 

►gTh<MCC«00P9i-l00O«C4t^cSa5 
2 Oft-T CO r-T r-T r-ToT eo 

4 

27,601 

«C6r-HOOSC^»OOI>iC{00«5COCQOO 
®'^l:ri2oooO"«*'Os>-)«oeooeoasoot>' 
co o os oo >o io eo »o thosi-h«,-4 

c<r T-Tr-r.-r'rjrM c4 .-r efio- 

27,601 

1/ 

i 

<1 

1 

Number 
609 
2,177 
1,478 
649 
1,842 
61 
373 
1,505 
1,235 
264 
601 
7,786 
294 
3,272 

22,046 

lOOsO'tHeooeot'-oocokOTj^ocowo 

oooN‘0‘0'«f»JOt^r^THeoiOfflioooeo 

cocOTtios(N«3oaseocotf3*«e<©»ot^«i 

i-T r-T .-TT-Tc^i-r i-T .-Tio 

22,046 

July 

>gco-o^t-ort<04eoeococoioOr-tco 
§ i-T Cf xa <N 

fe; 

00 

■^ooeocoOi-ioasOeoosMNOS'a<cio 

rHOOOt^O'tfOOSkOOOflb-'tfteO^ 

c<ieooot'cocooco»o«ci'^coc^»ft0oo 

t-T rHrJ'efr-t .-T r-Tof 

17,238 


9 

Number 

315 

4,419 

546 

2,317 

6.217 
61 

829 

2,341 

1,266 

988 

1.217 
7,407 

470 

3,268 

S 

CQ 

61 
315 
5,325 
3,221 
2,510 
988 
1,750 
2,241 
3,986 
2,617 
1,260 
829 
1,149 
170 
900 
4,334 

31,661 



Number 
923 
4,767 
1,652 
1,510 
7,916 
126 
1,283 
3,109 
1,359 
821 
1,955 
15,366 
698 
' 4,754 

46,139 

1 

T-i o 1 -t OS OS oo CO uo o eo eoOS 

j i-r-.jrcoeoe4'c4‘c4‘q5‘c4eoT^“rH r-Tto' 

46,139 

April 

Number 

734 

4,544 

1,615 

1,000 

9,354 

79 

1,033 

3,578 

585 

521 

1,472 

19,319 

1,312 

9,838 

54,984 

os'«*'00 N *-H os <0 CD CO »o ".t< © 

^ g2 s § g g i g s g § s ^ is: § 

oo‘oo*oofi-rc4‘««jrc4'uo i-T ih tC 

54,984 

*5 

r: 

t 

Number 
414 
6,149 
1,429 
1,047 
9,569 
111 
568 
4,233 
2,517 
175 
2,071 
26,522 
389 
14,035 

os 

Tji OS eo O »-• t* O eo rH r-< rt< eo OS ^ 
CON tCc<fc4’.»^oo eo-caTi-rc^r ^ 

69,229 

J 

c 

p 

3 

p 

’•i 

Number 
1,005 
5,007 
2,347 
1,152 
10,551 
100 
849 
4,073 
1,480 
123 
2,041 
29,132 
366 
15,079 

73,305 

O CO © N00 r-o os N os 00 O 

1 ocTofoeC -.jrirr ^4“ cTc? 

§ 

CO 

1 

i 

>> 

•a 

Number 
1,044 
3,128 
1,723 
1,400 
9,873 
127 
898 
3,425 
1,169 
280 
1,833 
37,629 
458 
8,382 

w 

406 
771 
9,229 
9,082 
13,014 
1,622 
1,470 
5,129 
7,340 
2,527 
8,253 
1,038 
1,012 
376 
2,241 
7,859 

71,369 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Market origin: 

Denver, Colo.... 

East St. Louis, Ill.— 

Fort Worth, Tejc_ 

Indianapolis, Ind_ 

Emisas City, Eans___ 

Los Angele^ Calif__ 

Oklahoma City, Okla._. 

Omaha, Nebr... 

Portland, Orc^. 

Sioux City, Iowa.. 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

South St. Paul, Minn__ 

Wichita, Eans. 

All other inspected. 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

State destination: 

California. 

Colorado...-. 

Illinois. 

TndfaTift_ 

Iowa.-. 

Kansas..-. 

Michigan--.. 

Minnesota_-.— 

MissourL...-. 

Nebraska.—.. 

Ohio.... 

Oklahoma.—.-. 

Oregon.-. 

Tennessee..... 

Texas..-.-. 

11 other. 

1 

1 

1 

I 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

o 


84771“—28-64 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 

1 Totals include shipments to Alaska as follows: March, 34 head; April, 554 head; May, 256 head; June, 16 head; July, 3 head; August, 6 head; and September, 2 head. 
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Table 362. — Feeder smine: Inspected shipments from public stockyards, 1920-10^27 


Origin and destination 

^ 1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Market origin: 

Denver, Colo----_-_ 

^ Number 
7, 703 
39, 865 
29,334 
16, 592 
147,826 

Number 
3,912 
30,264 

Number 
3,142 
41,278 
37,650 
16, 924 
151,485 
1,605 
18,319 

Number 
11,923 
32, 505 

Number 
8,516 
21,681 

Number 
7,178 

Number 

7,417 

Nu-mher 
8, 727 

East St . Louis, Ill_ 

23,924 

26, SC4 

37, 516 

Fort Worth, Tex.. 

44, 580 
18,036 
77,971 

23,935 

I 9,098 

12,831 

13, 741 

15,652 

Indianapolis, Ind_ 

16, 308 
265,458 
12,840 
2,080 
27,564 
15,149 

1 15,258 
118,823 

: i:i,90f> 

22,127 

14,360 

Kansas titv, Kans. 

55,224 

96, 919 

85, 812 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 

1,261 

1,569 

4,471 

1, 371 

1,832 

e, 060 

Louisville, Ky_ 

9,942 
31, 511 
11,572 

10,806 
10,462 
7,311 

1,875 

2,779 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha, Nehr_ 

20,116 
7,042 

9,578 

21,267 

10, 321 
15,433 

10. 215 
15,217 

0, 785 
35,813 

Portland, Oreg---.. 

li; 466 
22,432 

10,772 

16,494 
7,453 
352 
111, 537 
16,247 
43,630 

18,929 
10,145 

20,446 

4,800 

17,969 
4,527 
14,842 
157,152 
13,923 

20,127 

16,016 

Sioux City, Iowa_ 

1^417 
946 
97,116 
10, 556 

32,431 

6,347 

South St.'Joseph, Mo..-.. 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

Wichita, Kans_ 

5,409 
105,135 
25,384 
66,036 1 

1,562 
136,142 
31,270 i 

2,498 
117,794 
26,505 
34,497 

22,471 
356, 568 
6, 029 

19,839 
301,230 
6, 557 

All other inspected_ 

35, 519 

36', 416 

41,982 

53, 337 

70,124 


Total_ 

530,207 

370,674 

493,274 

642,226 

413, 591 

i 395. 558 ! 666. 613 

635, 070 




State destination: 

California_ 



! 

8,748 i 

17,145 

1,891 
5, 611 
44,313 

3.971 

2, 533 

3. 035 

Colorado_ 



10,128 

6, 456 

5,898 

7, OSS 

Illinois_-.. 

61,192 

39,975 

62,677 

96,009 

47, 064 

1 106,194 

64, 316 

IndiiiT^a... 

28, 915 

27, 710 

46,580 
119,702 

24,751 

20,116 

33,7S7 

1 101, 155 

62, 385 

Iowa.-.-. 

133, 528 

75,484 

175, 607 

74,140 

32,559 

I 74,878 

78,005 

Kansas.,____ 

44,409 
5,757 

32, 250 
11, 062 

29,148 

26,032 

16,627 

17, 725 

16, 042 
10, 880 
31,465 

27, 568 

Tvenfiinkv 



1 23,042 

Tilichigan.-.- 

10,375 
34, 613 
46,399 
22,901 
10,921 

9,918 
34,205 
69,874 
62,811 
11,278 
13, 561 
18,059 

6,195 

15,410 

20,167 

22,84S 

Minnesota. 

Missouri_- 

' 25,633 
63, 566 
23, 787 

24.468 
36,456 
14, 987 , 
11,957 
24,116 
10,233 

39,642 
36,471 

40,105 
31,681 
23,888 

50,904 
43, 796 

42,251 
55,650 

Nebraska_ 

34,104 

20, 060 
77, 286 

84, 745 

Ohio.-.. 

11,179 

7,772 
10,’965 
18,412 
5, 401 

23,190 ' 

35,361 

Oklahoma_ 

37,329 

10,066 

23,998 
12,136 

10,071 

9, 567 

' 13,191 

Oregon.! 

Tennessee_ 

17,332 
0. 376 

IS, 607 
10, 573 
27, 457 
56, (’.Oo 

! 14,967 

1 5,564 

Texas.1 

Ail other.! 

22,110 
62, 736 

12,108 
40,862 

io, 987 
54,189 

18,99(3 
46,802 

25,921 
66, 077 

I 23.017 
j 57,592 

i 17,&85 
! 75.700 

Total i. 

530,207 

370, 674 

493, 274 

642,226 

413, 591 

395, 558 

i 666,613 , 

(j35, 670 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 

1 Includes other shipments as follows; 1923,543 head to Alaska and 412 to Hawaii; 1924,785 head to A laska; 
1925, 577 head to Alaska; 1926, 713 head to Alaska; 1927, 869 head to Alaska. 


Table 363.— Hogs: Estimated price per 100 pounds received by producers in (he 

United States, 1910-1927 


Year beginning 
November 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weiglit- 
ed av. 

Average: 

DolU. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

Balls. 

Bolls. 

Bolls. 

TJalls. 

1910-1913. 

6. 96 

6,73 

6.85 

6.94 

7.02 

7.17 

6.89 

6.84 

7.02 

7.39 

7.45 

7.20 

7.01 

1914-1920. 

11.19 

10. 65 

10. 73 

10.93 

11.56 

11.88 

11.97 

11.73 

12 16 

12. 57 

12.36 

11.89 

11.53 

1921-1925. 

8 OS 

7.89 

S. 31 

8 76 

9.34 

9.22 

9.12 

9.13 

9, 22 

9 56 

9.62 

9.65 

8.92 

1910.. 

7.61 

7.16 

7.44 

7.04 

6. 74 

6.17 

5.72 

5.66 

5.92 

6.54 

6. 53 

6.09 

6. 61 

1911. 

5.86 

5.72 

5.74 

5.79 

5.94 

6.78 

6.79 

6.65 

6.64 

7,11 

7. 47 

7. 70 

6.43 

1912. 

7.05 

6.89 

6. 77 

7.17 

7.62 

7.94 

7.45 

7.61 

7.81 

7.79 

7. 6S 

7. 60 

7. 39 

1913. 

7.33 

7.16 

7. 45 

7. 75 

7.80 

7.80 

7.00 

7.43 

7.72 

8.11 

a 11 

7.43 

7.f;o 

1914_. 

7.00 

6.67 

6.57 

6.34 

6.33 

6.48 

6. 77 

6. SO 

6.84 

6.61 

0. 79 

7. 18 

6.69 

1915. 

8.35 

6.02 

6 32 

7.07 

7.86 

8.21 

8.37 

8.21 

8.40 

8.01 

9 22 

S. 67 

7.61 

1916.. 

8.74 

8.76 

9 16 

10.33 

12.32 

13.61 

13. 72 

13.50 

13.35 

14.24 

is! 69 

16. 15 

12.10 

1917. 

15.31 

15.73 

15. 26 

15.03 

15.58 

15.76 

15. S4 

15. 37 

15. 58 

16.89 

17. 50 

16. 50 

15. 78 

1918.. 

15,92 

15.82 

15.69; 

15.53 

16.13 

17.39 

18.00 

17. 80 

19.22 

19. 30 

15. 81 

13,88 

16.60 

1919. 

13.36 

12.66 

13.36 

13. 62 

13.59 

13,73 

13. 44 

13.18 

13.65 

1 13.59 

13.98 

13. 57 

13.43 

1920... 

11.64 

8,90 

8. 72 

8,58 

9.13 

7.96 

7.62 

7.22 

8.09 

8.73 

7.51 

7.31 

8.52 

1921. 

6.66 

6.52 

6.89 

8.24 

9.08 

8,83 

9.05 

9.11 

! 9,12 

8.54 

8.23 

a 33 

8.10 

1922.. 

7.78 

7.63 

7.77 

7.65 

7.52 

7.45 

7.13 

6. 37 

i 6.68 

' 6.85 

7.81 

7.23 

7.34 

1923... 

6,66 

6.39 

1 6.59 

6.54 

6.63 

6.70 

6.68 

6. 55 

1 6.60 

: 8.54 

8,50 

9. 45 

7.06 

1924.- 

8.62 

8.39 

9.31 

9.62 

11.83 

11.64 

10.78 

10.82 

I 12.02 

12.19 

11. 50 

11.16 

i 10.46 

1925.. 

10.66 

10.51 

10.99 

11.76 

11.65 

11.49 

11.97 

12.80 

12.69 

11.66 

12.07 

12.06 

11.63 

1926. 

11.45 

10.97 

10 97 

11.19 

10.89 

10.41 

9.41 

8.40 

8.58 

9.34 

9,78 

! 10.16 

ia2i 

1927. 

8.99 

8.14 

















[ 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 364. — Hogs: Corn-hog ratios^^ United States^ averages 1910-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Alar. 

Apr. 

Alay 

Juno 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av, 


Bush, 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush, 

Bush, 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush, 

Bush. 

Bush. 

1910—. 

12.2 

12.0 

13.6 

14.4 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

11.7 

13.0 

14.2 

15.1 

14.9 

13.3 

1911.— 

15.3 

14.4 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 

9.S 

9.4 

9.9 

9.9 

9.3 

9.2 

9.3 

11.1 

1912-..- 

9.1 

8.8 

1 8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

9.1 

10.1 

12 0 

13.2 

14.1 

9.9 

1913.... 

13.6 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

11.1 

10.2 

10 4 

10.5 

10.3 

12.2 

1914—. 

10.8 

11 3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.2 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10.5 

1915.— 

9.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10.1 

9.2 

1916.... 

9.8 

10.5 

11.4 

11.5 

11.4 

11.0 

10.9 

10.6 

11.1 

10 4 

10.1 

9.S 

10.7 

1917-.- 

9.9 

10.5 

11.5 

10.3 

8.8 

8.3 

7.4 

7.7 

9.0 

10 1 

11.2 

12.0 

9.7 

1918— 

11.2 

10.3 

10.1 

10.2 

10.3 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

10 8 

11.0 

11.5 

11 3 

10.6 

1919— 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.2 

10.5 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.2 

9.2 

10.3 

1920.... 

9.3 

9.2 

8.9 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 i 

8.5 

10.1 

13.0 

15.0 

13.2 

9.8 

1921.— 

13.5 

13 5 

14.3 

13.0 

12.5 

11.0 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.0 

15.2 

14.0 

1922.— 

15.4 

10.5 

15.8 

15.7 

15.0 

14.7 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12.8 

11.7 

14.4 

1923.... 

11.1 

10 9 

10.2 

9.8 

8.8 

7.9 

7.5 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

8.2 

9.0 

9.0 

mi— 

9.0 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

8.1 

6.7 

8.0 

7.7 

8.7 

8.7 

7.9 

8.2 

1925.— 

8.3 

8.4 

10.6 

11,2 

10.0 

9.7 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

13.4 

14 3 

14.9 

11.3 

1926.... 

15.8 

17.2 

17.5 

17.5 

17.8 

18.7 

17.7 

14.7 

15.8 

16.2 

17 3 

17.0 

16.9 

1927- — 

17.1 

16.8 

16.7 

15.9 

12.9 

9.4 

9.3 

9.5 

10.3 

11.6 

12 2 

10.8 

12.7 


Bui-eau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Number of bushels of com reqmred to buy 100 pounds of live hogs, based on averages of farm prices of 
com and of hogs for the month. 


Table 365. — Hogs: Average 'price per 100 pounds at Chicago, hy months, 1901- 

1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

1901. 

Bolls. 

6.25 

Bolls. 

6.35 

BolU. 

5.86 

BolU, 

5.90 

Bolls. 

5.80 

BolU. 

5.90 

Bolls. 

5.90 

BolU. 

6.95 

BolU. 

6.60 

Bolls. 

6.10 

Bolls. 

5.65 

Dolls. 

6.95 

Bolls. 

6.85 

1902. 

6.20 

6.10 

6.35 

6.95 

7,00 

7.35 

7.65 

7.15 

7.55 

7.00 

6.30 

6.20 

6.86 

1903. 

6.40 

a 76 

7.30 

7.20 

6.45 

6.00 

5.56 

5.45 

5.85 

5.55 

4.65 

4.46 

6.00 

1904. 

4.90 

5.15 

5.35 

6.10 

4.65 

6.05 

5.40 

5.30 

5. 75 

5.40 

4.80 

4.50 

5.15 

1905. 

4.65 

4.85 

5.15 

5.45 

6.40 

5.35 

5.65 

6.95 

5. 50 

6. 25 

4.85 

4.90 

5.25 

1906. 

6.40 

6.00 

6,30 

6 55 

6.45 

6.55 

6.65 

6.25 

6. 25 

C. 40 

6.20 

6.25 

6.25 

1907. 

6.60 

7.05 

6.65 

6. G5 

G.40 

6.10 

6.05 

6.00 

6.00 

6.15 

4 90 

4.70 

6.10 

1908. 

4.40 

4.45 

5.00 

5.85 

5.50 

5.80 

6.50 

6.55 

6.85 

5.95 

5.80 

5.65 

5.70 

1909.. 

6.10 

6.35 

6.70 

7.20 

7.30 

7.05 

7.85 

7.75 

8.20 

7.75 

8.00 

8.36 

7.35 

1910. 

8. 56 

9.05 

10.55 

9.90 

9.55 

9.45 

8.75 

8.35 

S. 90 

8.50 

7.60 

7.65 

8.90 

mi . 

7.95 

7.40 

6.85 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

6.70 

7.30 

6.90 

6.45 

6.30 

6.40 

6.70 

1912. 

6,25 

6.20 

7.10 

7.80 

7.65 

7.50 

7.65 

8.25 

8.45 

8.76 

7.75 

7.40 

7,55 

1913. 

7.45 

8.15 

8.90 

9.06 

8.55 

8.65 

9.05 

8.36 

8.30 

8.20 

7.75 

7.70 

8.35 

1914. 

8.30 

8.60 

8.70 

8,65 

8.45 

8.20 

8.70 

9.00 

8.85 

7.65 

7.60 

7.10 i 

8.30 

1915. 

6.90 

6.80 

6.75 

7.30 

7.60 

7.60 

7.25 

6.90 

7.25 

7.90 

6. 05 

6.40 

7.10 

1916. 

7,20 

8.20 

9.65 

9.75 

9.85 

9.70 

9.80 

10.30 

10.70 

9.80 

9.60 

9.95 

9.60 

1917. 

10.90 

12.45 

14.80 

15.76 

15.90 

15.50 

15.20 

16.90 

18.20 

17.15 

17.40 

16.85 

15.10 

3918. 

16.30 

16.65 

17.10 

17.45 

17.46 

16.60 

17.75 

19.00 

19. 65 

17.70 

17.70 

17.55 i 

17.45 

1919. 

17,60 

17.65 

19,10 

20.40 

20.60 

20.40 

21.85 

20.00 

17.45 

14.35 

14.20 

13.60 

17,86 

1020. 

14.97 

14. 55 

14.94 

14.79 

14 28 

14.68 

14.84 

14.74 

15.88 

14.17 

11.83 

9.55 

13.91 

1921. 

9,41 

9.42 

10.00 

8.50 

8.35 

8.19 

9.69 

9.26 

7.61 

7.72 

7.01 

6.92 

8.51 

3922. 

8.02 

0.90 

10.43 

10.31 

10.48 

10.33 

9.70 

8.51 

8.75 

8.80 

8.07 

8.18 

9.22 

3923. 

8.29 

8.02 

8.18 

8.08 

7.53 

6.92 

7.04 

7.65 

8.35 

7.42 

6.85 

6.87 

7.55 

1924. 

7.10 

7.06 

7.35 

7.36 

7.34 

7.04 

7.68 

9.38 

9. 57 

9.91 

8.97 

9.38 

8.11 

1925... 

10.38 

11.06 

13.55 

12.66 

12.00 

12.57 

13.4C 

12.66 

12.52 

11,31 

11.28 

10.97 

11.81 

1926. 

12.02 

12.45 

12.20 

12.33 

13.56 

14.01 

12.61 

11.48 

12.03 

12.72 

11.80 

11.57 

12.34 

1927. 

11.96 

11.73 

11.28 

10.69 

9.59 

a78 

9.06 

9.03 

10.22 

10.39 

8.92 

1 

8.32 

9.95 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Figures prior to 1920 are general average hog prices as published in 
the Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper 
pm-chases; such purchases do not include pigs, boars, stags, extremely rough sows or cripples. 
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Table 366.— Hogs: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and Omahat by 

month Sj 1920-1927 


! 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper 
hogs 

§ 

C4 

1 

3& 

«3 •- 

ec ec 

xa 

ta 

c 

1 

§ 

II 

ft 

SJ 

t 

< 

Batcher, bacon, and 
shipper hogs 

o 

U5 

(M 

A 

o 

“a 
> ^ 
is 

bfi 

a 

1 

1'. 

jC CJ 

O O 

CO rt 

-o 

M 9 
r9 

B 

DQ 

9 

ca 

j-i 

"o iio 

as 2 

P.GJ 

ll 

tl£ ^ 

s 

< 

1 

Year and ' 
month i 

w e; 

is 

•SdS 

> ar- 

|S2 

•Sf r 

§ls 

So‘3 

5 « 

§1 

a ^ 

fia 

q a 

S| 

. 

mSS 

i| 

- 09 

ss 

cos o 

'3 j£.2 
& q 2 
-*3 

lls 

M 

- ® 
a 

.G ® 

.SP r.y 
'S w‘o 

§§3 

3 ^ 

o 

s| 

'HI rg 
SS*s 

1920 

January. 

Febraary--.. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June.. 

July. 

August. 

September--. 

October.- 

NoTcmher.-- 

Deeember.--. 

DolU. 
14.97 
14.29 
14.63 
14.67 
14. Oo 

14. G7 

15. 03 
14.96 
16,00 
14.32 
12.31 

9. 61 

Dolls. 
15.09 
14.63 
15.30 
15 38 

14. 66 
15.17 

15. 69 

15. 37 

16. 43 
14.59 
12. 41 

9. t.9 

DolU. 
15.14 
14.82 
15.58 
15.62 
14.84 
15. 10 
15. 60 
15. 50 
10. 50 
14.40 
12. 27 
9. 72 

Dolls. 
14.81 
14.59 

15 13 
15.20 
14 48 
14.39 
15.01 
15,18 

16 09 
li 02 
12,16 

9.71 

Dolls. 

14.38 

13.38 
13.35 
23.13 
12.79 
13.51 
13. 95 
14.00 
15.11 
13. 55 
11.71 

9.32 

Dolls. 
14.97 
14. 55 
14.94 
14.79 
14. 28 
14. G8 
14 84 
14. 74 
15.88 
14.17 
11.83 
9. 55 

Dolls. 
14. 77 
13. 99 
13. 81 

13. SO 
13.67 
14.06 

14. 51 

14. 37 

15. 46 
13 C9 
11. SS 

9. 32 

Dolls. 
14. 81 
14.14 
14. 65 
14.48 
14.06 
14.42 
15.03 
14.77 
15.87 
13.94 
12.04 
9. 40 

Dolls. 
14.68 
14.05 
14.77 
14. 65 
14. 23 
14. 52 
14 93 
14. SO 
15,95 
13. 99 
11. 95 

9 30 

Dolls. 
14. 69 
13. 71 
13.12 

13. 07 
13.11 
13 52 

14. 00 
13. 88 

15. 06 
13. 32 
11. 64 

S.90 

Dolls. 
12.54 
13. 21 
12.64 
13. 45 
12. 63 
11.47 
12 32 

12. 84 

13. 78 
12.90 
11.32 

a 49 

Dolls. 
14.62 
13.97 
14. 21 
14. 12 
13 79 
14. 02 
14. 2S 
14. IS 
15.28 
13. 66 
11. 23 
9. 20 

13. 51 

Average.,-- 

14.13 

14. 53 

14.59 

34.23 

13.19 

13.91 

13 G1 

13.97 

13. 98 

13.17 

12.30 

1921 

January. 

Februar^^--.- 

Marcb. — 

April. . 

May. 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September— 

October . 

November- -- 
IJecember.-,. 

Average— - 

1922 

January. 

February. --- 

March-- . 

April. . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September.-- 

October. 

November--- 
Decembc^—,- 

-\verage-— 

1923 

January_ 

February--— 

March--. 

-\priL . 

May_ 

June- 

July__ 

August.— 

September-— 

October. 

November,.- 
December- 

Average—-- 

9. 36 

9 20 

9 64 

8. 34 

8 29 
8.23 

9.90 

9. 47 
8.03 
8. 04 
7. OS 

6.90 

9 54 
9. 55 
10,14 

S 09 
8. 49 

8 35 
10. 33 
10.07 
8.46 
8.26 
7.12 
7.05 

9.72 
9. 90 
10. C5 

8 96 

8 5C 
8.30 
10. 47 
10.25 
8. 39 

8 17 
7.12 
7.25 

9.75 
9. 94 
10. .53 
8.96 
8.46 
8.33 
10.34 
9.95 
8.05 
8.05 
7.30 
7.43 

8. 76 
S 45 
8.75 
7.46 
7. 63 
7.80 
9.04 
8.32 
6.87 
7,04 
6.56 
6.14 

9 41 

9 42 
10 00 
a cO 
8.35 
8.19 
9.69 
9.26 
7.61 
7.72 
7,01 
6.92 

9.17 
8.54 

9.36 
7.73 
7. 74 
7. 66 
9. 30 
8.84 
7. 45 

7.36 
6. 62 
6.43 

9.30 

9 00 
9.71 
8.17 
a 04 
7.88 
9.53 

9.31 
7.77 
7.59 
6.73 
6. 59 

9.31 

9. 22 
9. 86 

8 37 

8 14 
7.94 

9 59 

9 48 
7.94 
7. 72 
6.'*5 
6.65 

8.86 

8 06 
8.73 
7,04 

7. 25 

7 24 

8. 7i 

8 04 
6. Cl 
C. 57 
6.02 
5. 60 

8. 77 
8.90 
9.48 
8.50 
7. 87 
7.:n 

a 30 

8 58 
7. 54 
7. 59 
6.98 
6. 67 

0,13 
S 76 
9. 50 
7. 80 
7. 78 
7 70 
9. 05 

a 47 

6. S4 
6.87 
G. 41 
6. 47 

8.54 

8.84 

8.99 

8.92 

7.74 

8.51 

8.02 

8.30 

8.41 

7.39 

8.08 

7.92 

7.78 

9.63 

10.39 

10.31 
10.49 
10.51 

10.32 
8.88 
9.10 
9.17 
8.25 
8.23 

a 01 

9.84 
10. 58 
10. 50 
10. 65 
10.67 
10,59 
9.50 
9.66 
9.52 
a29 
8. 27 

8 27 
10.03 
10.72 
10.59 
10. 76 
10. 78 
10. 78 
9.84 
9,86 
9.38 
8.23 
8.30 

8.41 
9.96 
10.37 
10.34 
10.53 
10.56 
10.53 
9.66 
9.46 
9. 20 
8.27 
8.30 

6.88 

8.73 
9.61 
9.56 
9.65 
9.55 
a SO 
7.54 

7.68 
8.15 

7.69 

7.73 

8.02 
9.90 
10.43 
10.31 
10.48 
10.:i3 
9.70 

a 51 

8.75 

a SO 

8.07 

a IS 

7. 41 
9. 21 
9.94 

9.94 
10.15 
10. 00 

9.66 

8.53 

8.69 

8.64 

7.83 

7.94 

7.53 

9.37 

10.04 

10.04 

10.24 

10.16 

10.13 

8.94 

9.00 

8.94 

7.91 

7.97 

7.65 
9.46 
10.13 
10.11 
10.31 
10.28 
10. 26 
9.22 
9.28 
9.01 

7. 77 
7.84 

6.31 
8.22 
9.11 
9.39 
9.5D 
9. 25 
8. 48 
7. .50 
7. 57 
7.80 
7.29 
7. 33 

7.48 

a 26 

9.97 
9.72 
9. 88 
9.81 
9. 48 
8.56 

7. 96 

8. 19 
7.37 
7.18 

7. 51 
9. 33 
9.98 
9. 90 
10. 13 
(f. y9 
9. 09 
7. 88 

7. 91 

8. 15 
7.00 
7. 81 

9.42 

9.67 

9.80 

9.63 

a 46 

9.22 

9. 00 

9.19 

9.28 

8.15 

S.74 

a 02 

8.21 
7.96 
8.15 
8.03 
7.46 
6.94 

8.36 
8.14 
8.32 
8.26 

7.67 
7.06 

7.40 

a23 

8.80 

7.68 
7.04 
6.97 

8. 55 
8.31 
8 44 ' 

8.26 I 

7, 66 ! 
7.02 i 

a 51 
8.22 
8.22 
7.72 
7. 25 
6.82 

7.54 

7.18 

7.49 

7.14 

6.67 

6.16 

8.29 
8.02 
a IS 

a 08 

7.53 

6.92 

7.04 
7.65 
8.35 
7.42 
6.85 
a 87 

8.07 
7.82 
7,98 
7.76 
7.13 
6.50 

8.11 i 
7.86 1 

7.97 i 
7.78 
7.19 
6.58 

6.98 
7.77 

a 82 

7.17 
6. 61 
6.71 

8.07 
7.86 
7.88 
7.70 
7.14 
6.48 

7.39 
7.12 1 

7.40 
6.93 
6.19 
5.68 

7. 49 
7.03 
6.62 
6.35 ; 
5.51 ! 
4.97 

7.99 
7. 75 
7.86 
7.70 
7.04 
6. 39 

250 to 
350 
lbs. 

160 to 
200 
lbs. : 

130 to 
160 
lbs. 

All 

weights 

250 to 
350 
lbs. 

160 to 
200 
lbs. 

All 

weights 

Feeder 
and 
Stocker 
pigs 
(70-130 
lbs.), 
com¬ 
mon to 
choice 


7.18 
7.91 
8. 50 
7.64 
7.04 
7.03 

7.32 
7.98 
a 52 
7.41 
6.76 
6.74 

7.17 1 
7.80 
8.23 
6.95 

1 6.25 

1 6.46 1 

6.26 

6.61 

7.62 

6.86 

6.59 

6.60 

6.83 
7.60 
8.12 1 
7.15 : 
G.60 
6.72 

6. 79 
7.57 
8.10 
7.00 
6.50 
6.45 

6.08 

6.74 

1 7,55 

I 6.79 
6.26 
6.42 

' 4.92 

5.43 

6.10 

5. 82 
5.23 

5. Of) 

6.62 
7.19 
7.83 
6.96 
6.53 
6. 61 


7,83 

. 



7.55 


7.42 




7.22 
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Table 366. — Hogs: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago a 7 id Omahaj by 
months, 19W-1927 —Continued 


Year and 
month 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper 
hogs 

Packing sows, smooth, all weights 

Average cost packer and shipper 
hogs 

Butcher, bacon, and 
shipper hogs 

Packing sows, smooth, all weights 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70-130 
lbs.), common to choice 

Average cost packer and shipper 
hogs 

Heavyweight, 250 to 350 
lbs., medium to choice 

Medium weight, 200 to 250 
lbs., medium to choice 

I.ightweight, 160 to 200 
lbs., common to choice 

Light lights, 130 to 160 
lbs., common to choice 

Heavyweight, 250 to 350 
lbs., medium to choice 

Medium weight, 200 to 250 
lbs., medium to choice 

Lightweight, 160 to 200 
lbs., common to choice 

1924 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, j 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

January. 

7.23 

7.18 

7.01 

6.69 

6.73 

7.10 1 

6.91 

6. S5 

6.64 

6.63 

5.19 

6.79 

February_ 

7.18 

7.14 

7.00 

6. 52 

6.38 

7.06 

6. 86 

6.74 

6.46 

6.38 

4.81 

6.71 

March_ 

1 7.41 

7.40 

1 7.27 

0. SO 

6.71 

7.35 

7.13 

7.02 

6.75 

6.52 

4.91 

7.03 

April. 

7.42 

7.41 

7.26 

6.67 

6.86 

7.36 

7.08 

7.04 

6.79 

6. 61 

5.65 

7.01 

May. 

7.46 

7.40 

7.23 

6. 65 

6.85 

7.34 

7.04 

6.94 

6.63 

6.52 

5.43 

6.93 

June_ 

7. 26 

7.18 

! 6.90 

6.32 

6.57 

7.04 

6.84 

6. 69 

6.37 

6.28 

4.99 

6.69 

July. 

8. 26 

8,29 

8.07 

7. 54 

7.44 

7.68 i 

7.78 

7.69 

7.48 

7.20 

5.35 

7.25 

August_ 

9.82 

9.96 

9.64 

9.15 

8.71 

9.38 

9.20 

9.30 

9.08 

8. 47 

6.98 

8.73 

September. __ 

9. 84 

10.00 

9.61 

8.88 

8.85 

9.57 

9.37 

9.48 

9.19 

8.80 

6.67 

9.01 

October. 

10. 62 

10.58 

9.85 

8. S3 

9.60 

9.91 

9. 97 

9.96 

9.37 

9. 55 

6.99 

9.74 

November... 

9.56 

9.30 

8,52 1 

7.48 

8.90 

8.97 

8.96 

8. 86 

8. 21 

8.53 

5.96 

8.65 

December.—. 

10.11 

9.69 

8.89 

7.89 

9.60 

9.38 

9.60 

9.45 

8.93 

, 9.20 

5.99 

9.26 

Average.—. 

8.51 

8.47 

8.10 

7.43 

7.76 

8.11 

8.06 

8.00 

7. G6 

7.56 

6.74 

7.80 

1925 













January. 

10. 71 

10.33 

9.81 

9.00 

10.26 

10.38 

10.30 

10.17 

9.82 

9.94 

6.94 

10.16 

February.... 

11.26 

11.02 

10.73 

10.08 

10.57 

11.06 

10.93 

10. 82 

10.46 

10.40 

7.74 

10.81 

March. 

13. 74 

13.68 

13.46 

12. 75 

12.92 

13.55 

13.45 

13. 38 

12.99 

12.87 

9.61 

13.28 

April.! 

12. 58 

12.64 

12.52 

12.15 

11.37 

12.55 

12.10 

12.08 

11.93 

11. 51 

9.83 

11.94 

May. 

12.15 

12.24 

12.15 

11,87 

11.08 

12.06 

11.70 

11.74 

ll.fiS 

11.14 

10 16 

11.61 

June. 

12.60 

12.56 

12.26 

11.78 

11.60 

12.57 

12. 26 

12.21 

12.07 

11.47 

10.81 

12.14 






Rough 





Rough 

Medi- 







and 





and 

um to 







smooth 





smooth 

choice 


July. 

13.60 

13.77 

13.62 

13. 37 

12.11 

13.46 

13.17 

13.21 

13.09 

12.00 

111.23 

12.87 

August. 

12.99 

13.23 

12.89 

12. 72 

11.57 

12.66 

12.58 

12.87 

12.94 

11.52 


12.21 

September. 

12.82 

13.11 

12.64 

12.40 

11.18 

12.52 

12. 23 

12.44 

12.43 

11.11 


11.78 

October. 

11,58 

11.67 

11.44 

11.32 

9.85 

11.31 

11.06 

11.23 

11.19 

9.80 


10.80 

November. 

11.37 

11.46 

11.30 

11.27 

10,13 

11.28 

11.07 

11.14 

11.12 

10.18 

10.90 

10.92 

December_ 

10,86 

11.09 

11.14 

11.31 

9.31 

10.97 

10.67 

10. 75 

10.84 

9.50 

10.87 

10.62 

Average—- 

12,19 

12.23 

12,00 

11.67 


11.81 

11.80 

11.84 

11,71 



11.59 

1926 













January. 

11.83 

12.12 

12.20 

12.27 

10.36 

12.02 

11.70 

11.86 

12.03 

10.49 

11.82 

11.76 

February---. 

12.00 

12.66 

12.86 

12. 94 

10.64 

12.45 

1L69 

12.20 

12.61 

10.48 

12.77 

11.98 

March. 

11.77 

12.46 

12,96 

13.01 

10.58 

12.20 

11. 36 

12.04 

12.58 

10.00 

13.02 

11.72 

April. 

11.95 

12.62 

13.14 

as. 28 

10.73 

12.33 

11.72 

12.22 

12.56 

10.28 

13.11 

11.88 

May.. 

13.34 

13.74 

13.71 

13.80 

12.27 

13.55 

13.01 

13.27 

13.40 

11.88 

13.70 

13.08 

June. 

14.00 

14.41 

14.33 

14. 39 

12.58 

14.01 

13.71 

13.96 

14.16 

12.20 

14.24 

13.67 

July. 

13.02 

13.63 

13.87 

13,90 

11.00 

12.51 

12.23 

12.86 

13.45 

10. 72 

13.23 

11,77 

August. 

12.12 

12.99 

13.20 

13.19 

10.20 

11.48 

11. 49 

12.38 

12.82 

10.02 

11.43 

10.82 

September... 

12.66 

13. 61 

13.41 

13.09 

10.76 

12.03 

12.22 

12,98 

13.19 

10,53 

11.39 

11.55 

October. 

13.18 

13.54 

13. 26 

12.48 

11.12 

12.72 

IZ 19 

12.74 

12.28 

10.36 

10.94 

11.62 

November... 

12,00 

12.06 

12.62 

11.74 

10.68 

11.80 

11.44 

11.59 

11.37 

10.44 

10.79 

11.32 

December- 

11.65 

11.63 

11.56 

11.50 

10.68 

11.57 

11,34 

11.36 

11.16 

10.70 

10.60 

11.26 

Average-.. 

12.46 

12.94 

13.09 

12.97 

10.97 

12,34 

12.01 

12.46 

12.63 

10.68 

12.25 

11.92 

1927 













January. 

11.89 

11.97 

11.99 

11.96 

10.97 

11.96 

11.61 

11.66 

11.61 

10.86 

11.12 

11.61 

February-— 

11.70 

11.89 

11.96 

11.88 

10.74 

11,73 

11.33 

11.44 

11.51 

10.74 

11.68 

11.37 

March. 

11.10 

11.49 

11.69 

11.64 

10.24 

11.28 

10.75 

11.05 

11.25 

9.84 

11.39 

10.92 

AprD. 

10.52 

10.81 

11.03 

10.98 

9.50 

10.69 

laos 

10.37 

ia62 

9,10 

10.67 

10.19 


12-week average in 6-week month. 
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Table 366. — Hogs: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and Omaha^ by 
months^ 19^0-1927 —Continued 


Chicago j Omaha 


Year and 
month 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper 
f hogs 

DC 

§ 

% 

'S 

1 

a 

S 

? 

o 

in 

n 

i 

33 

Average cost packer and shipper 
hogs 

Butcher, bacon, and 
shipper hogs 

Packing sows, smooth, all weights 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 
lbs.), common to choice 

Average cost packer and shipper 
hogs 

Heavyweight, 2r>0 to S.'iO 
lbs., medium to choice 

Medium weight, 200 to 250 
lbs., medium to choice 

Lightweight, 160 to 200 
lbs., common to choice 

Light lights, 130 to 160 
lbs., common to choice 

Heavyweight, 250 to 350 
lbs., medium to choice 

Medium weight, 200 to 250 
lbs., medium to choice 

§2 

sg 

.£fS 

|8 

1927 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoTls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

May. 

9.62 

9.83 

9.88 

9. SO 

8.54 1 

9.59 

9.08 

9.34 

9.46 

S. 14 

9. G3 

9.12 

June. 

8.79 

9.00 

9.06 

8.74 

7.71 

8.78 

8. 52 

8. 75 

S.7G 

7.58 

7.99 

8. 46 




Medi- 

Medi- 





Medi¬ 







um to 

um to 





um to 







choice 

choice 





choice 




July. 

9.16 

9. SO 

9.94 

9.68 

; 7.83 ! 

9.05 

8.89 

9.61 

9.72 

7.70 

7.92 

8.60 

August. 

9. 32 

10.14 

10.25 

9 90 

i 7.83 

9.03 

8.99 

9.75 

10.08 

7.81 

8.45 

8.45 

September.., 

10.88 

11.39 

11.21 

10.42 

9.56 

10.22 

10 59 

10.90 

! 10.79 

9.08 

9. 21 

10. 03 

October. 

11.12 

11.22 

10.86 

9.98 

9. .61 

10.39 

10.46 

10. 73 

10.32 

9.42 

9. 78 

9, 97 

November... 

9.46 

9.33 

8.90 

8.32 

8. CO 1 

8.92 

8.86 

9 04 

8. G5 

7.75 

8. 93 

8 02 

December.... 

8.53 

S.47 

8.17 

7.87 

7.56 

8.32 

8.21 

S.21 

7.93 

7.29 

7.57 

S i2 

Average.... 

10.16 

10.45 


. 9.00 

i 

9,95 

9.78 

10.07 

i 

1.i 

8.82 

9. 53 

9.62 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat-reporting service of 
the bureau. 


Table 367. — Hogs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection^ 1907-1927 


Year 

Jan, 

' Feb. 

j Mar. 

1 Ap. 

1 :May 

j June 

July 

} Aug. 

j Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1907- -- 

1908- -- 

1909- .. 

1910.. - 
1911.— 

ma¬ 

ma.... 

1914_ 

1915- -. 

1916— 
1917_ 

1918.. .. 

1919.. .. 

1920. -. 

1921. -. 

1922_ 

1923--- 

1924. --. 

1925. -. 
1926---- 
1927.-.- 

Thou¬ 

sands 

3,410 

4.961 
3,876 
2,693 
2,742 
4,147 
3,708 
3,489 
4,274 
5,387 
4,629 I 

3.961 
5,846 
5,079 
4,347 
3,985 
5,134 
5,911 
5,979 
4,501 

! 4,514 

Thou¬ 
sands 
2,921 
3,890 
2, 653 
2,324 

2, 633 
3,302 
2,844 
2,723 
3,885 
4,276 
3,484 
3,998 
4,266 
3,104 
3,799 
3,480 
4,231 
5,006 
4,447 

3, 351 
■ 3, 395 

! Thou¬ 
sands 
2,665 ; 
3, 111 
3,013 
1,891 
2,973 
2,700 
2,334 
2,548 
3,446 
3,430 
2,986 
3,926 
3, 443 
3,482 
3,047 
3,360 
4,838 
4,536 
3,299 
3,562 
! 3,837 

1 Thou- 
1 sands 

1 2, 667 
; 2,304 
! 2, 343 

1 1, 778 
2, 5.89 i 
1 2,412 
' 2,487 
2, 312 
2, 563 
2, S53 
2,645 
3,290 
3,208 
2,590 
3,003 
2,946 
4,179 
4,073 
3,037 
3,105 
3,330 

! Thou- 
1 sands 
3,317 
3,088 
2.629 
2,206 1 
3.00S 
2.844 i 
3.046 
2,569 1 
2,869 ! 
3, 275 
3,084 ! 
3,092 
3,743 
3,585 
3. 274 
3, 716 

I 4,326 

1 4,278 
3,186 
3,131 
3,766 

Thou¬ 
sands 
3,241 
3.094 
2. 719 
2.612 ! 
3.462 ! 
3,835 
3,057 
2,926 
3.246 
3,163 
2,685 
2,783 
3,728 
3,566 
3,618 
4,046 
4,303 
4,288 
3,732 
3,430 
4,253 

Thou¬ 
sands 
2,929 
2,416 
2,097 
1,9SS 
2,560 
2,354 
2, 557 
2, 260 
2,493 
2,530 
2,411 
2,940 
2,884 
2,644 
2,821 
3,104 
3,983 
4,114 
! 2,819 
3,127 
3,431 

Thou¬ 
sands 
2,301 
2,231 
1,822 
1,824 
2,032 
1,875 
2,268 
1,799 
2,041 
2,517 
1,705 
2,283* 
1,949 
2,191 
2,530 
2,888 
3,556 
3,070 
2,452 
2,834 
3,050 

Thou¬ 
sands 
1,988 ‘ 
2,231 
1,955 
1, 564 
2,172 
1,701 

2,133 

1 1,907 
1,890 
2,287 
1,322 
1,980 
1,997 
1, 988 
2,422 
! 2, 747 

1 3, 212 
i 2,857 
2,598 
2,616 
^534 

Thou¬ 

sands 

2,219 

3,368 

2,397 

1, 851 
2,720 

2, 455 
2,681 
2,682 
2,494 

3.327 
2,195 
3,018 
2,686 
2,487 
2,866 
3,332 

4.328 
3,498 
3,314 
2,976 
2,969 

Thou¬ 
sands 
2,135 
3,803 
2, 800 
2,450 
3,639 
3,020 
3,165 
3,047 
3,739 
4,771 
3,043 
4,280 
3, 270 
3, 329 
3,447 
4,318 
5,341 
4,641 
3,646 
3,610 
3,688 

Thou- 
snnds 
3, 004 j 
1 4, 147 

3, 090 

2, 827 
3,603 
3,407 
3,919 

4, 271 
5,442 

5, 267 

3, 723 ; 
5, 662 

4, 790 

3, 985 
3,807 
5,201 
5,904 
6,600 
4,533 

4. 394 
4, 869 

Thou¬ 
sands 
32, 885 
38,643 
31,395 
26, 014 
34,133 
33, 053 
34,199 
32,532 
38,381 
43,084 
33,910 
41, 214 
41,812 
38,019 
38,982 
43,114 
53,334 
62,873 
43,043 
40, 630 
43,633 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Table 368. — Hogs: Statement of livestock and meat situation^ 1921-1927 
PORK, INCLUDING LARD 


Item 

Unit 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Eederally inspected 
slaughter. 

Average live weight-- 

Thousands— 

38,982 

43,114 

53,334 

52,873 

43,043 

40,636 

43,633 

Pounds. 

226. 28 

225.95 

225.33 

222.31 

225. 50 

235.06 

233.33 

Totallive weight. 

1,000 pounds 
Dollars. 

8,820,928 

9,741,524 

12,017,684 
7.59 

11,754,115 

9,706,167 

9, 551,947 

10,180,995 

Average live cost per 
100 pounds. 
Totallive cost_ 

8. 57 

9.31 

8.04 

11.79 

12.47 

10.06 

1,000 dollars. 

755,953 

906,936 

912,142 

945,031 

1,144, 357 

1,191,128 

1,024,208 

Carcasses condemned 

Thousands— 

141 

1 175 

228 

203 

159 

169 

151 

Number passed for 

.do. 

38,842 

42,938 

53,106 

62,670 

42,884 

40,467 

43,482 

food. 





Average dressed 

Pounds. 

173.18 

172.76 

172.93 

167.30 

170.46 

179.51 

177.93 

weight. 

Total dressed weight i 

1,000 pounds. 

6,722,549 

7,419,311 

9,182,' 135 

8,819,555 

7,322,710 

7,272,534 

7,730,761 

Imports, fresh pork,. 
Storage Jan. 1: 

.do. 

982 

818 

1,101 

5,683 

7,235 

9,156 

14 ; 524 

Pork. 

Lard__ 

.do_ 

_do_ 

633,980 
59,319 
7,316,830 

415,096 
47,541 

670,510 
48, 808 
9,802,553 

708,869 
49,340 
9,583,447 

647,364 
61, 049 

472, 219 
42,478 
7,796,388 

472,757 
49,992 
8,268,034 

Total supply. 

.do. 

7,882,766 

8,038,358 

jStorage Dec. 31: 






Pork.. 

_do_ 

415,096 

570,510 
48,808 

708,869 
49,340 

928,224 
1,059,510 

647,364 
61,049 

702,337 
971,460 

472, 219 ' 
42,478 

619,435 

472, 757 
49,992 

523,423 

54,855 

282,610 
701,699 

Lard _ 

.do. 

47,541 

Exports: 

Pork 2. 

_do_ 

737,756 
892,892 

699,496 
787,447 

402,665 
717,077 

Lard». 

_do_ 

707,683 

Pork and lard: 


Apparent domes¬ 

.do. 

5,223,644 

5,776,506 

7,056,610 

7,201,237 

6,296, 644 

6,153,896 

6,705,445 

tic consumption. 



Appai'ent per cap¬ 

Pounds. 

48.17 

52.56 

63.18 

63.32 

64.57 

52.54 

56.52 

ita consump¬ 
tion. 



■1 


■■ 





LARD, RENDERED 


Average yield per 100 
poundslive weight. 
Total production 
from inspected 
slaughter. 

Storage Jan, 1. 

Total supply.. 

Storage Dec. 31. 

Exports, lard and 
neutral lard. 
Apparent domestic 
consumption. 
Apparent per capita 
consumption. 


Pounds. 15.71 16.221 16.49 

1,000 pounds 1,379,300|l, 675,137| 1,971,245 


16.461 15.021 16.891 15.36 

1,922,629ll, 461,743|l, 513,385| 1,556,747 


-do- 

59,319| 47,641 


49,340 

61,049| 

42.478! 

49,992 

-do- 

1,438,6191,622,6781 

2,020,0531 

1,971,96911, 

512,792 L 555, 863 

1,606,739 

-do-. 

47,541 8,808 

49,3401 

61,04r' 

42,47r; 

49,9921 

54,855 

-do- 

787,447 

1,059,510 

971,460 

707, 683| 

717,0771 

701,699 

-do- 

498,185 786,423! 

911,203 

939,460 

762,631 

788,794 

850,185 

Pounds--. 

4.59| 7.161 

8.16' 

8.26 

6.61 

6.73 

7,17 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Includes dressed pork and dressed lard, except killing fats. 

2 Exports and reexports of fresh, cured, and canned pork, 

8 Exports and reexports of lard and neutral lard. 


Table 369. — Lard: Total stocks in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing 
establishments, United States, 1916-1927 ^ 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb.l 

Mar. 1 

Apr.l 

Mayl 

Junol 

July 1 

Aug.l 

Sept. 1 

! Oct. 11 

Nov. 1 

Dec.l 

Thou¬ 
sands 
64,166 
36,851 

Average: 

1916-1920— 

1921-1925— 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Thou¬ 
sands 
73,142 
63,211 

Thou¬ 
sands 
94,772 
73, 570 

1 

Thou¬ 
sands 
'100,619 
91,725 

Thou¬ 
sands 
99,546 
103,458 

Thou¬ 
sands 
105,694 
117,610 

Thov>- 
sands 
99,815 
131,313 

Thou¬ 
sands 
115,129 
166,178 

I Thotv^ 

1 sands 
120,532 
165,350 

Thou¬ 
sands 
109,518 
124,980 

TTioii- 
sands 
83,522 
77,777 

Thou¬ 

sands 

66,703 

37,967 

63,304 
80,977 
54,539 
104,274 
62,614 
69,319 
47, 541 
48,808 
49,340 
61,049 
42,478 
49,992 

93,342 
88,208 
59,310 
138,353 

97.649 

83.649 
61,202 
56,266 
54,130 

112,704 
64,187 
69,576 

111, 897 
88,460 
65,356 
125,410 
lll,975i 
117,690 
61,297: 
59,101 
68,010 
151,927 
76,145 
77,103 

- 97,237 
66,179 
89,854 
112,469 
132,993 
128, 614 
86,031 
66,743 
85,722 
150,182 
93,108 
92,069 

108,731 
61,640 
103,373 
112,409 
141,819 
153,428 
96,066 
85,251! 
102,317 
151,499 
98,365 
99,611 

85,113 
72,365 
106,194 
83,096 
152,307 
181,992 
123,798 
84,530 
127,949 
138,295 
106,824 
111,976 

87,127 
95,197 
107,871 
92,132 
193,310 
204,301 
164,254 
123,896 
152,620 
146,919 
120,527 
147,318 

95,991 
112,249 
102,411 
100,478 
191,631 
194,490 
143,084 
143 ,579 

149.672 
145,924 

163.672 
179,136 

82,028 
102,172 
104,668 
87,947 
170,774 
149,886 
119,755 
116,860 
124,676 
114,724 
161,233 
167,018 

71,570 
69,929 
90,398 
76,456 
109,258 
85,116 
75,338 
72,608! 
84,198 
71,626 
105,558 
118,174 

56,929 
37,095 
76,124 
66,036 
47,329 
48,850 
36,760 
35,225 
31,706 
37,256 
72,355 
72,121 

68,950 
44,367 
81,676 
49,147 
36,683 
42,001 
32,506 
35,327 
35,713 
33,710 
46,744 
46,154 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 

1 Lard includes all prime steam, kettle-rendered, neutral, and other pure lards. It does not include lard 
substitutes nor compounds. 
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Tabls 370* — Pork: Stocke in cold-storage warehouses and meat-packing establish 
mentSi United States^ 1916-1B27 

DRY SALT CURED AND IN PROCESS OF CURE 


Year 

Jan, 1 

Feb.l 

Mar.l 

Apr.l 

Mayl 

June 1 

Julyl 

Aug.l 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec.l 

Average: 

1916-1920... 

1921-1926... 

me. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927. 

TJiou- 

sands 

243,893 

128,806 

Thou- 
sands 
313,699 
;168,231 

Thm» 

sands 

345,319 

179,655 

Thovr 

sands 

355,433 

188,577 

Thm^ 
sands 
356,364 
190,726 

Them- 

sands 

349,408 

[192,211 

Thou¬ 
sands 
323,973 
206,048 

Thou¬ 

sands 

311,047 

200,016 

Thou¬ 

sands 

273,409 

178,070 

Thou¬ 

sands 

226,795 

136,806 

Thou¬ 

sands 

181,909 

98,121 

Thou¬ 
sands 
186,673 
93,238 

145,661 
200,998 
252,934 
357,254 
262,620 
144,997 
111,071 
121,125 
148,121 
118,718 
119,617 
68,203 

194,053 
228,424 
341,4221 
471,7471 
a32,84S 
202,909 
128,690 
155,922 
167,507 
136,125 
138,005 
86,135 

226,910 
259,059 
402,734! 
435,6Gl! 
402,229 
251,893 
139,281 
178,024 
178,258 
150,819 
144,071 
lOi, 156 

206,703 
234,396 
448,114 
430,205 
457,746 
255,390 
145,183 
206,429 
192,934 
142,950 
151,286 
124,676 

202,392 
219,819 
471,809 
425,411 
462,389 
246,443 
142,030 
227,728 
191,882 
145,64S 
140,324 
129,637 

|206,008 
213,802 
493,795 
402,652 
430,782 
240,610 
157,689 
214,453 
206,009 
142,292 
136,801 
143,143 

1202,088 
;224,813 
402,549 
381,736 
408,681 
250,752 
186,948 
217,862 
212,168 
162,518 
148,164 
173,256 

205,251 
231,905 
370,203 
366,547 
381,328 
231,511 
179,856 
221,716 
202,618 
164,374 
168,882 
185,920 

183,194 
195,678 
333,472 
338,270 
316,433 
200,291 
165,668 
191,711 
180,127 
162,555 
172,766 
178,107 

140,908 

143,319 

283.572 
332,786 
233,389 

149.974 
122,7^3 

146.974 
135,702 
128,599 

143.572 
140,420 

118,958 
no, 652 
247,194 
281,930 
350,812 
108,611 
85,671 
108,860 
81,460 
106,011 
98,521 
100,922 

142,858 
150,882 
283,002 
242,224 
114,400 
96,731 
83,017 
110,824 
78,871 
96,746 
66, 765 
77,240 


PICKLED,! CURED, AND IN PROCESS OP CURE 


Average: i 

1916-1920... 
1921-1925... 

1 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

278, iJ 
351,495 

339,742 
385,108 

380,667' 
426,738 

ii 

m 

382,685 
434,109 

387,887 

424,442 

394,113 
422,683 

1 1 1 i 

378,975:330,193 269,231' 
399,780370,052314,821 

225,930 

271,438 

235,713 
293,931 

230,881 

307,478 

269,003 

303,763 

279,467 

294,993j 

252,822 

377,107 

434,030 

398,521 

294,642 

306,904 

298,939 
348,269 
322,004 
392,260 
1337,238 
[316,328 
284,487! 
i412,806; 
1468,892; 
443,025 
[319,726 
352,681 

350, 750 
378,847! 
369,014 
435,197 
369,026 
376,3761 
321,950 
451,279' 
600,784] 
4S3,302 
345,661; 
392,642 

351,051 
362,931 
402,377 
431,714 
361.973 
367,553, 
347,276! 
469,130i 
512,190! 
468,099; 
iS46,049] 
420,037 

337,464 
381,236 
406,191 
434,671 
353,864 
355,041 
348,305 
499,119 
500,683 
[467,395 
,338,905 
435,967 

326,183 
403,185 
397,486 
440,989 
371,593 
366,291 
363,395 
483,673 
483,372 
425,481 
320,305 
432,965 

3597300 
412,810 
372,347 
422,387 
403,719 
1366,346[ 
1391,474 
i473,669; 
'473,914 
1407,610 
'333,305 
j450,172 

350,570^303,399 
403,7041328,943, 
365,941'3lo, 517 
3S4,764 341,724 
S89,896 361,381 
346,6231320,190 
385,6921369,187 
449,441413,798 
443,918'408,928 
373,227i338,166 
340,687330,326 
440,744 407,239 

251,004 
252,152 
,249,827 
'297,712 
‘295,460 
257,244 
313,517 
367,374 

351.485 

284.485 
293,106 
341,460 

209,061 
192,884 
233,148 
239,719 
254,838 
212,528 
1278,812 
'325,466 
283,710 
256,684 
257,726 
'289,553 

251,519 
204,007 
242, 07G 
226,8^3 
252.2“0 
221,345 
302, K' 
384,604 
!299,SeS 
1261, i2S 
1266,222 
j276,910 


FROZEN 


Average: 

1916-1920... 

1921-1925... 

1816. 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926-..-. 

1927. 

50,702 

94,863 

80,496^03,516 

141,329,175,953 

112,200 
190,727 

110,797 

186,970 

116,101 
180,415 

123,485 

176,668 

116,731 
161,665 

85,360 

110,390 

54,844 
68,511 

40,144 
42,663 

39,023 

45,858 

44,194 
50,664 
41,663 
61,539 
55,561 
93,990 
61,203 
72,278 
126,718 
130,125 
57,960 
97,650 



63,376 
66,062 
61,659 
104,708 
106,677 
160,594 
71,722 
120,196 
164,491 
199,642 
[ 98,311 
150,255 

88,604 
63,352 
104,630 
128,897 
132,095 
208,889 
86,219 
154,377 
199,044 
231,234 
1120,115 
1177,876 

88,344 
64,996 
116,548 
142,189 
148,922 
219,964! 
98,765! 
1S9,115 
227,2841 
218,508 
129,259! 
193,733| 

77,812 
74,728 
117,786 
139,205 
144,453 
200,706 
103,907 
213,224 
215,767 
201,246 
124,669 
204,608 

83,195 

77,534 

118,601 

144,212 

156,963 

!i94,486 

114,571 

210,645 

201,728 

[180,645 

117,366 

211,742 

8^571 
91,562 
117,976 
155,263 
170,054 
182,163 
128,962 
217,074 
186,566 
168,527 
120,707 
220,847 

85,845 
96,648 
108,220 
131,137 
161,804 
149,435 
117,903 
196,002 
164,049 
131,935 
133,104 
214,607 

63,420 

72,286 

71,385 

90,510 

129,197 

103,486 

84,815 

148,753 

121,816 

93,078 

119,994 

181,072 

38,851 
39,767 
46,593 
61,417 
87,592 
64,682 
46,796 
98,795 
77,986 
54,294 
77,673 
126,887 

23,988 
25,347 
36,968 
47,271 
67,148 
38,517 
30,688 
71,640 
42,663 
29,910 
49,376 
76,044 

32,015 
23,604 
34, 750 
44,8t»4 
00,007 
37, 513 
33,771 
82, 

48,781 
27,153 
65,241 
65,666 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments, 
iPickled iwrfc includes sweet-picfeled, plain-brine, and barreled pork. 







































Table 371 .—Pork arid pork products: International trade, average 1911-1913, annual 1923-1936 
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19^, preliminary 

Exports 

g.i55t>-iOQO 1 r-i 3 CO ® 00 o CO e3co iScoSoo I 

§0^00 I'.CrCS'^ClO^OOOrrsC? i-trH ICO- CO'^od' 1 

gr-l^ ^ l.H2»Ot^O COCOCO r-i 1 ^ ^ 

rH 1 05 T-( 1 t 

2,972 

34 

1,514 

5,381 

2,198,306 

Imports 

1 1 ggj- tc^-oT e5S“53§8';5S‘s“=’'‘=°’';^'®*' 

g } rH CO N 

2,202,792 

1 

Exports 

oasc»t~ai«>sSS'3!S!*®’~‘$ 11 -uocn n< o 1 

C rH •.« rl r-( kO I-H M 00 go CO 00 CO-gl o t^O> It^CSSCOr-lO 1 

§e!j CO (N i> OSc3 >!»« c-1-<5 55 »oo iCNooeooo»o i 

St-Tco” eo' eocfefod’as’io'i^t'r.-r co I'cf coc4'>-? 1 

^ ^ .HOCOt^^ 1 . 

l>00 VH 

A CO- 

2,358,964 

Imports 

so 

'tt O CO I—1 r-l OO COCO O OS OS «o lo ^ CO'^ CO 05 t^eo O OS 00 CO »0O CO 

e kO OS rjl <N r-l <N ^ r-l C30 CO CO OS CO O i-i kc5 tH O O S ^ N ^ *S CO S 

J3 CO I> 00 W CO 00 05 CO OS I-H so CO c5 lo CO 05 CO CO 05 .-1 CO CO 00 00 OS kO 25 oo 

§ ’-toTog- of coco af»cfi> t£^tCT^cstCc<reoe<5'05 kcf co»-hco 

*-l CO»>-te5.-< Tj<e5c000»0*-lr-ki-lr-t t*. 

g T-i "O* CO 

CO 

irf 

1924 

Exports 

l,000pounds 

579 

1 2, 248 
7,104 
139, 205 
1,482 
10,110 
475, 551 
2,663 
104,690 
228,747 
3,438 
14, 578 
41,797 
1,681,654 

1,780 

10,044 

2,382 
361 
4,740 
1,189 

1,513 
17 

i®ls 

r-T CO 

2, 743,576 

Imports 

1,000 pounds 
200 

1 2,574 
182 
28,365 
156 
357 
4,095 
7,504 
58,318 
24,718 
46 
41,881 
14,691 
5,683 

74,890 
28,108 
167,824 
133,422 
15,794 
161,278 
438,416 
38,476 
17,268 
15,432 
6,498 
6,552 
13,170 

1 <UA 

1,420i 893 

2,728, 735 

1923 

Exports 

lyOOOpounds 

4,638 

1 3,367 
44,693 
108,273 
282 
8,515 
420,353 
140 

133,061 
4,562 
39 
33,588 
1,995,920 

018 

12,126 

562 

275 

5,511 

1,412 

3,230 

20 

18 

797 

40 

184 

6,928 

kCS 

Imports 

1,000pounds 
89 

11,025 

183 

54,602 

264 

4,758 
12,398 

33,230 

3 

124 

19,712 

1,101 

102,106 
44,331 
143,833 
140,229 
15,724 
146,781 
419,087 
23,333 
25,507 
9,391 
6,207 
3,877 
15,922 
1,417 
1,435,996 

2,681,230 

Average, 1911-1913 

Exports 

1,000pounds 
9 

6,294 
278 
47,694 

9 

7,679 

298,086 

coos!ko--< eo'3'Il Q0o« CO 

ss : 1 §s§ 

iss fs i s 

ir-4 1 O ” It 

1 1H II 

641 
105 
30 
15,820 

1,604,439 

Imports 

CO os »o I ! 
ss c- CN CO 00 os 1 ca » 

^ 09 ^ rM irH • 1 

|r4- eo-g-co ib-- j 

eoog IcOi-i ooweo ! ^Hosi-ir-i 'll 

icot- eoeor- i Wcocoio i- 

>HCS CONOS 1 OOCDCOt- 'li 

8o 1®“ 

553 
21,976 
8,249 
875,929 

1,685,242 


I 

6 


, , ”f| 

§12 Iss i llll 


■C.§ eS' 

ll® 


i'S 


la 


T3 o a 

lia 
lalgl 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Official sources. 

1 Year e n din g June 30. * Average for Austria-Hungary. 8 j^ot separately stated. * Less than 600. 
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Table 372. — Pork: Wholesale and retail price per pound of certain prodibcts^ 

1913-1927 


Year 

Hams 

Bacon 

Fresh pork 

Lard 

Whole¬ 

sale, 

smoked, 

Chicago 

Retail,! 

average 

leading 

cities 

Whole¬ 

sale, 

short 

clear 

sides, 

Chicago 

Retail, 

average 

leading 

cities 

W^hole- 

sale 

loins, 

Chicago 

Retail, 

chops, 

average 

leading 

cities 

Whole¬ 

sale, 

prime 

contract, 

New 

York 

Retail, 

average 

leading 

cities 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

Cenis 

Cents 

Cents 

1913. 

16.6 

26.9 

12.7 

27.0 

14.9 

21.0 

110 

15.8 

1914. 

16.7 

27.3 

13.2 

27.5 

15.4 

22.0 

ia4 

15.6 

1915. 

15.3 

26.1 

11.6 

26.9 

14.3 

20.3 

9.4 

14.8 

1916. 

18.5 

29.4 

14.9 


16.2 

22.7 

13.5 

17.5 

1917. 

25.2 

38.2 

24.8 


24.4 

31.9 

21.7 

27.6 

1918. 

31.8 

47.9 : 

27.9 

52.9 

29.5 

39.0 

25.5 

33.3 

1919. 

34.3 

53.4 

29.1 

55.4 

31.5 

42.3 

29.0 

36.9 

1920. 

33.4 

55.5 

20.7 

52.3 

30.7 

42.3 

20.0 

29.5 

1921. 

26.8 

43.8 

13.5 

42.7 

22.5 

34.9 

11.1 


3922. 

26.5 

48.8 

14.1 

39.8 

21.7 

33.0 

11.5 

17.0 

1923. 

21.2 

45.5 

12.0 

39.1 


30.4 

12.3 

17.7 

1924. 


45.3 

14.4 

37.7 

19.1 

30.8 

13.3 


1925. 

27.1 

52.6 

22.3 

46.7 

25.0 

36.6 

16.8 

23.3 

1926. 


57.4 


50.3 

27.8 

39.5 

15.0 

21 9 

1927. 

24.6 

55.0 

18.7 

47.2 

p) 

36.8 

12.9 

19.3 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale and Eetail 
Price Bulletins. 


i Mostly on sliced ham. 2 Not reported since July, 1927. 


Table 373. — Lard^ refined: Average price per 100 pounds^ ChicagOj hy months, 

1905-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jime 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 


DoUs. 

Dolk. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

DoOs. 

Dolls, 


6.73 

6.74 

6.92 

7.12 

7.18 

7.^ 


mtmiiw 

7.51 

7.12 

7.08 

7.51 

7. 16 


7.44 

7.55 

8.03 

8.59 

8.49 

8.74 

S.93 

8.66 

7.79 

9.33 

9.36 

8.76 

8.47 

1907. 

9 . 2 s 



8.68 

8.95 

8.69 

8.91 

8.89 

8.98 

8.86 

8,16 

7.98 

8.84 

1906. 


7.21 


8.19 

8.42 

8.66 

9.30 

9.?3 

9.94 

9.62 

9,31 

9.23 

8.72 

1909. 

9.57 

9.52 




11.54 

11. 62 

11.66 

12.23 

12.17 

12.93 

13.12 

11.27 


12.43 


IRiEw 


12 95 

12.27 

11. S5 

11.82 

12 44 

12,93 

10 82 

10.31 

12.23 

1911. 



8.8.3 

7 QR 


8 17 

8.30 

8.97 

9 32 

8 85 

9 07 

9 00 

8 ^6 

1912. 

9.24 





■TjRS 

10 57 

10 73 

11 08 

11 47 

11 15 

in Jin 

10 39 

1913. 

9.88 



itiifj 



11.53 

11.28 

lUS 

10. 60 

10 63 

lul^ 

10.8;? 

1914. 




lir|HK 


10.03 

10. OS 

9.69 

9.1)8 

10.22 

10.89 

10 05 

10.24 

1915. 




■EIkk 

9.71 

9.39 

8. 05 

7.92 

S. 13 

I 9.07 

8 94 

9.47 

9.31 

1916. 

Iibjbw 



11.77 

12.80 

12.87 

13.12 

13.44 

14 47 

15. U 

i 10.91 

16.66 

i 13.21 

1917. 

15.66 



lowiil 

mm 

21.41 

20. 77 

22,40 

24 03 

\ 24.29 

27.13 

25.46 


1918. 

24.39 

yJiMili 


25.44 

24.53 

24. 50 

26.09 

26.78 

26,98 

26. 66 

1 20 69 



1919-. 


24.83 

27.35 

30.09 

33.58 

34.15 

34 76 

30.01 

26.19 

27. 41 

25.86 

23.11 

K;V||9 


23,52 

& 14 

22.93 

22.71 

22.75 

^ 98 

21.71 

21.16 

22. 58 

1 23. 28 

i 22.07 

18.15 

22.25 

1921. 

16.03 

14.91 

14.48 


11.88 

12.03 

13.94 

13.65 

13 51 

12.16 

^ 11.62 

11.25 

13.21 

1922. 

11.19 

12.59 

mm 

ICTI!5 

13.15 

13.22 

13.06 

13.30 


> 14.12 

I 13.78 

13.31 

13.07 

m. 


13.25 

13.87 

13.42 

13.12 

13,18 

12.84 

12.83 

15.06 

1 15. 22 

16.72 

16.04 

13.90 

1924. 

14,52 


12.84 

12.50 

12.19 

12.13 

13.65 

15.94 

16 25 

! 18. 05 

16.68 

18.00 

14.65 

1925. 

17. S9 


mm 

mifmm 


18.13 

18.42 

18.94 

18.95 

1 18. 75 

18.50 

16.67 


1920. 

16.81 


16.70 

16.75 

17.13 

18.48 


17.38 


1 16. 75 

15. 75 

15.25 

16.91 

1927. 

13.59 


14.38 

14.32 

14.12 

13.35 


12.64 

14.25 

1 14.50 


13,25 

13.66 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Prior to February, 1920, figures compiled from the National Pro* 
visioner; subsequent figures compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau. 
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Table 374.— Lard, American prime western steam: Average price per pound in 

Liver pool j 1909-1927 


Year 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Average: 

CevU 

Certs 

Cents 

Cents 

CcnU 

Cents 

Cents 

Certs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913. 

11.5 

11.6 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

12.1 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.1 

12.0 

1921-1926. 

16.2 

36.0 

14.9 

14.0 

13.6 

14 0 

14 5 

14.9 

15.0 

15.2 

15.5 

15.0 

149 

1909. 

10.7 

10.6 

11.2 

11.4 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12. S 

13.4 

13.6 

14 7 

14.9 

12.6 

1910. 

14.1 

14.0 

15.5 

14.8 

14.5 

13.7 

13.3 

13.1 

13.6 

13.8 

12.7 

11.6 

13.7 

1911. 

11.5 

13.4 

10.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9.9 

10.4 

9.9 

10.2 

10.1 

10.0 

1912__. 

10.2 

10.0 

10.2 

10.9 

11.4 

11 6 

11.4 

11.8 

12.4 

13.0 

12.6 

11.9 

11.4 

1913. 

31.2 

11,8 

12,2 

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

12.7 

12.7 

12.6 

12.1 

12 2 

12.1 

12.2 

1914.. 

12.3 

11.8 

11.5 

11.3 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

12.6 

11.4 

11.3 

12.2 

11.7 

11.6 

1915. 

12.0 

11.6 

11.1 

11.2 

11.1 

10.6 

9.3 

8.3 

8.9 

10.2 

10.8 

11.7 

10.6 

1916,.. 

12.7 

12.4 

13.8 

15.4 

16.5 

15.7 

15.4 

15.7 

17.3 

18.3 

20.3 

20.1 

16.1 

1917. 

20.4 

124.8 

29.3 

27.7 

26.3 

23.8 

23.8 

25.0 

2 25.9 

127.1 

28.2' 

28.6 

25.9 

1918. 

28.6 




31.7 

31.7 



33.2 

33.0 




1919-,-. 






38 1 

37.1 

36,3 

36. 5 

36.8 

35. 6 

32.9 


1920. 

32.0 

29.5 

32.9 

27.2 


27.4 

26.7 




23.8 

24 2 


1921. 

23 4 

2 23.3 

15.7 

13.2 

11.7 

12.1 

13.6 

13.4 

13.2 

12.2 

12 6 

11.7 

14 7 

1922.. 

11.3 

12.9 

13.1 

12.8 

13.6 

13.5 

13.2 

13.3 

12.7 

13.2 

141 

13 6 

13.1 

1923. 

13.3 

13.0 

13.7 

13.6 

12.9 

13.0 

12.7 

12.7 

14 0 

14 5 

15 7 

15.1 

13.7 

1924. 

14.8 

13.1 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

12.2 

13.7 

15.8 

15.8 

18,1 

17.2 

18 1 

148 

1925. 

18 0 

17.5 

18.7 

17.8 

17.6 

19.1 

19.3 

19.2 

19.2 

17.9 

17.8 

16.6 

18.2 

1926. 

17.2 

16.5 

16.5 

16.0 

17.6 

18.4 

17.8 

17,0 

16.6 

15.8 

14 2 

14 3 

16.5 

1927. 

14.3 

14.4 

14.4 

14 3 

141 

14 4 

14 3 

13.8 

14 0 

14 4 

14 0 

13.5 

14 2 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Manchester Guardian. An average of Friday 
quotations. Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given 
in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Interpolated. * Government control of prices began Sept. 3,1917, and ended on Feb. 28,1921. 


Table 375 .—BacoUj Wilshire sides^^ greeUj firsts: Average price per pound ai 
Bristolj England, 1909-1927 


Year and 
month 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Dan¬ 

ish 

Irish 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Year and 
month 

Ameri¬ 

can 

Cana¬ 

dian 

Dan¬ 

ish 

Irish 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents. 

1926 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1909-1913- 

14 2 

14 8 

15,6 

16,1 

17.0 

January. 

241 

26.5 

29.4 

31.3 

32.6 

1914-1920- 

27.1 




30.1 

February.-.- 

22.7 

26.0 

28.0 

31.3 

32.6 

1921-1925- 

20.0 

23.3 

27.0 

29.1 

30.0 

March... 

22.2 

25.8 

27.7 

33.5 

33.1 








22 2 

26 7 

^ ft 

32.5 

33.5 

1909. 

13.6 

14.3 

15.0 

15,9 

16.7 

May. 

241 


3i!i 

32.6 


1910. 

15.2 

15.6 

15.9 

16.6 

17.8 

June.... 

25.6 

26.3 

28.6 

33,0 

33.5 

1911. 

12.8 

13.1 

14 3 

14 8 

15.8 

July. 

25.2 

25.6 

28.7 

32.4 

33.5 

1912. 

13.8 

14 5 

15.9 

15.8 

16.3 

August 

25.0 

26.6 

29.3 

31.1 

33.5 

1913. 

15.8 

16,3 

17.1 

17.4 

18.4 

September.— 

23.2 

24.8 

27.2 

29.6 

32.9 

1914. 

15.5 

15,7 

16.4 

17.6 

18.2 

October_ 

22.0 

22.4 

25.8 

28.5 

31.5 

1915.— 

17,0 

18.4 

20.4 

20.8 

21.4 

November-.- 

22.4 

22.3 

24.6 

27,7 

29.1 

1916.- 

19.8 

22.0 

24.0 

24 7 

26.0 

December— 


21.2 

240 

27,7 

28.1 

1917. 

30.1 



33.0 

33.6 







1018. 

38.5 




30,3 

1927 






1919. 

37.1 

37.9 


38.4 

38.4 

January. 


3 20.9 

21.5 

27.8 

28,7 

1920. 

31. 6 

33.1 

34.2 ! 

41.7 

42.8 

February.--. 

18.6 


21.1 ' 

27.9 

29.3 

1921. 

21.8 

26.5 

32.8 

34 7 

36.2 

March. 

19.0 


21.9 

28.2 

30.2 

1922 . 

21. 2 

25. 2 

29.7 

32.5 

33.3 

April 

18.7 


21.9 

28,2 

29.6 

192;i. 

17.5 

20.9 

23.6 

26.8 

27.0 

May. 



22.8 

28,7 

29.6 

1924—. 

16.6 

19.2 

21.3 

22.8 

23.5 

June.— 


20.9 

22.6 

27.2 

27.6 

1925. 

23.0 

24 7 

27.5 

29.7 

30.0 

July. 


18.9 

21.1 

23.5 

25.5 

1926. 



27.8 

30.7 

32.3 

August_ 


18.0 

21.0 

23.6 

25.0 

1927. 



21.1 

25.5 

26.9 

September_ 



23.4 

26.2 

27,4 







October_ 



20.6 

21.9 

23.9 







November_ 

16.6 


17.6 

21.0 

22,1 






1 

December— 

16.2 


18.3 

21.6 

23.9 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Agricultural Market Report, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries, Great Britain. Average for the last week of each month 1909-1923, Average of weekly 
averages 1924-1927. Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as 
given in Federal Reserve Bulletins, 1909-1925: at par 1926-1927. 

1 Entire half of hog in one piece, head off, backbone out, ribs in. a January 5 quotation only. 
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Table 376 .—Pork carcass: Average price per pound in Great Britain^ 1909-1927 
FIRST QUALITY FRESH BRITISH PORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Average: 

Ceni^ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 


1909-1913. 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.1 

13.8 

13.9 

13.5 

13.7 

14.3 

14.9 

14.9 

15.1 


1914r-1920--. 

23.8 

24.6 

25.3 

26.9 

25.7 

25.5 

25.6 

24.9 

26.1 

26.9 

27.0 

20.9 


1921-1925. 

25.6 

24.6 

24.5 

25.1 

EH 

21,9 

20.4 

21.6 

23.5 

24.0 

24.3 

25.0 


1909. 

12.8 

12.8 

12 9 

13.0 

12.7 


13.2 

13.2 

13.5 

14.2 

14.8 

15.2 

13.5 

1910--. 

15.1 

15.0 

15.0 

14.8 

14.7 

14.1 

13.9 

14.6 

15.0 

15.4 

15.3 

14.9 

14.8 

1911. 

14.5 

14.2 

14.2 

14.0 

13.2 

14.6 

12.2 

12.2 

12.7 

13.2 

12,8 

12.5 

13.2 

1912.. 

12.7 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

12.5 

12.6 

12.8 

13.0 

14.4 

15.1 

15,1 

15.7 

13.5 

1913--. 

16.1 

16.3 

16.3 

16.1 

15.8 

15.5 

15.5 

15.6 

16.0 

16.4 

16.7 

17.1 

16.1 

1914-. 

16.8 

16.2 

16.2 

15.8 

14.5 

13.9 

13.3 

14.5 

15.1 

10.5 

16.4 

16.3 

15.5 

1915.-. 

15,8 

15.9 

16.4 

17.2 

17.0 

16.8 

16.7 

16.9 

18.8 

20.0 

21,4 

21.4 

17.9 

1916. 

20.1 

21.6 

21.6 

23.6 

21.9 

21.7 

21.7 

21.7 

23.8 

25.4 

25.0 

26.1 

22.8 

1917. 

26.9 

27.2 

27.7 

28.2 

26.4 

27.2 

28.6 

25.5 

29.1 

28.2 

28.2 

28.2 

27.6 

1918. 

28.2 

28.2 

28.2 

31.8 

31.8 

31.7 

31.7 

31.8 

31.8 

34.2 

36.7 

35.7 

31.7 

1919. 

32.1 

31.8 

31.2 

31.0 

31.1 

30.8 

29.5 

28.5 

27.9 

27.8 

27.2 

26.3 

29.6 

1920. 

26.8 

131.0 

136.0 

41.0 

37.2 

36.1 

37.6 

35.4 

36.3 

36.4 

34.9 

34.2 

35.2 

1921... 

32.5 

29.7 

29.7 

30.5 

29.0 

24.9 

22.9 

23.5 

24.5 

22.8 

22.5 

23.2 

25.3 

1922-. 

22.6 

23.9 

24.4 

25.3 

25.0 

23.0 

23.9 

24.7 

26.6 

27.3 

28,5 

30.3 

24,5 

1923. 

29.6 

28.0 

27.0 

26.8 

30.7 

24.5 

20.7 

20.4 

22.4 

23.0 

22.3 

21.5 

24.7 

1924. 

20.4 

19, 2 ' 

18.5 

19.2 

18.1 

16.6 

14.1 

18.1 

19.0 

20.2 

20.5 

21.0 

18.7 

1925. 

23.0 

22.0 

22.9 

23.6 

22.3 

20.4 

20.6 

21.4 

24.8 

26 5 

27.3 

28.9 

23. C 

1926. 

28.3 

27.9 

28.0 

27.1 

27.6 

26.0 

26.4 

26.6 

28. 8 

30.3 

29 8 

29. 3 

28 0 

1927. 

^.5 

27.8 

27.6 

27.5 

24.3 

23.2 

21.5 

21.2 

22.7 

22. 5 

21 3 

22 2 

24. 2 


^Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Agricultural Statistics 1909-1922, and Agricul¬ 
tural Market Report, 1923-1926 Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain, Converted to 
cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Eiilleiins. 


Table 377.— Hogs: Cholera-control work hy Bureau of Animal Industry^ 1919- 

1927 


Year ended June 30, 
and State 

! 

Bureau 
veteri¬ 
narians 
engaged 
in work i 

Premises 

investi¬ 

gated 

Demonj 

Number 

strations 

Hogs 

treated 

-Autopsies 

per¬ 

formed 

Farms 
quaran¬ 
tined or 
carded 

Farms 

cleaned 

and 

dis¬ 

infected 

Out¬ 

breaks 

reported 

to 

bureau 

veteri¬ 

narians 

1919.. 

180 

93,512 


233,987 

53,^6 

9^S64J 

4^382 

12 336 

1920-. 

140 

46,125 

3,037 

347,702 

10,963 

6,129 

2,099 

9; 788 

1921. 

54 

29,433 

3,420 

67,296 

3,888 

2,268 

656 1 

7,951 

1922. 

80 

47,137 

4,343 

88,846 

5,390 

1,401 

439 

7,920 

1923. 

71 

62,348 

5,234 

108,562 

5,247 

1,772 

741 j 

7,201 

1924. 

45 

29,443 

3,178 

78,007 

3,686 

1,634 

847 i 

7,225 

1925. 

34 

24,060 

2,353 

51,331 

2,383 

888 

470 

3,437 

1926. 

35 

20,599 

2,579 

69,230 

2,446 

854 

347 

4,658 

1927 









Alabama.. 

1.5 

1,758 

1,201 

22,931 

175 



431 

A rtftTisas 

1,4 

677 

'17G 

2,651 

29 




California_ 

1 

315 

47 

1'557 

162 



35 

Colorado.. 

.1 

25 

3 

311 

35 



15 

Florida.. 

2.5 

948 

1,151 

35,948 

161 



339 

Georgia. 

1.3 i 

1,108 

'359 

4,114 

49 



155 

Idaho__ 

1 ! 

' M2 

s 

309 

36 

17 


Ulinois—.. 

2 i 

1,960 i 

25 

1,081 

572 

386 

574 


Indiana_ 

2 

1, 203 

5 

196 

075 

46 



Iowa. 

2 


3 

257 

243 

X 

G‘tA 
1, ^)0 

Kansas.. 

.1 

25 

4 

101 

13 



68 

Keaotucky—.— 

1,5 

2,765 

96 

2,332 

203 


J 

221 

Louisiana. 

1 

224 

107 

2,458 

23 



is 

Maryland.. 

2 

2,848 

27 

239 

278 

609 

2 

668 

Michigan.--.— 

1 

751 

36 

1,181 

153 



410 

Mississippi. 

.86 

SOS 

48 

890 

29 


i 

HO 

Miffiouri. 

1 

744 

11 

381 

116 


2 


Montana_ 

.02 

7 


10 

26 

0 


Nebraska. 

1 

377 



248 


0 

Mi 

130 

North Carolina_ 

.8 

309 

58 

2,661 

99 



50 

North Dakota_ 

Ohio__ 

. S3 

1 

171 
1,195 

157 

13 

1,7CB 
904 

78 

91 

503 

128 

557 
1 795 

Oklahoma. 

2 

1,534 

40 

1,371 

75 

148 

1 

*182 

South Carolina_ 

1 

546 

493 

6,386 

38 



42 

South Dakota. 

1 

272 

11 

439 

63 



96 

T«nnfiS.'!PA 

1 

291 

31 

1,052 

610 

74 

47 

AQ. 

t 

Texas._ 

2 

970 

15 


1 

0 

Qp* 

Utah. 

.05 

13 


9 

w 

3 

A 

0 

Virginia-. 

1 

699 

6^ 

1,895 

157 

51 



214 

Washington , 

1 

456 

20 

534 

IQ 

0 

Oregon-. 

.05 

! 71 

1 

J.9 

2 


46 

4 

West Virginia _ 

.2 

! 136 

1 5 

50 

12 

s 


211 

Wisconsm... 

1.75 

524 

97 

3,375 

137 

74 


140 

Total. 

36, 96 

25,004 

4,863 

97,917 

3, 741 

l,a32 

744 

11,555 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

* Fractions denote veterinarians devoting a part of their time to the work. 
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Table 378. — Sheep: Number and price to producers in the United StateSf 
mo, 1850,1860, 1867-1928 


Year 

Sheep 1 
on farms 

Price per 
head to 
producer 
Jan. 1 

Sheep 
on farms 
and else¬ 
where* 


Thou- 


Thou- 


sands 

Dollars 

sands 

1898. 

37,657 

2,46 

42,600 

1899. 

39,114 

2.75 

44,600 

1900. 

4 41,883 

3.03 

48,100 

1900, June 1. 

61,504 



i9nn'__ 

44 ; 573 



1901. 

46; 155 

2.98 

60,400 

1902..™. 

46,667 

2.65 

51,900 

1903. 

45,180 

2.63 

53,000 

1904. 

42,439 

2.59 

42,500 

1905. 

40,268 

2.82 

36,800 

1906. 

42,454 

3.54 

41,000 

1907. 

44,518 

3.84 

42,700 

1908. 

46,557 

3.88 

43,500 

1909. 

48,382 

3.43 

44,300 

1910, Apr. 15. 

52 ,448 



1910. 

47,072 

4.12 

44,800 

19U. 

47,349 

3.91 i 

45,700 

1912. 

43,279 

3.46 

44,600 

1913. 

40,700 

3.94 

43,700 

1914. 

37,773 

4.02 

42,200 

1915. 

36,287 

4.50 

42,200 

1916. 

36,543 

5.17 

41,100 

1917. 

36,700 

7.13 

40,200 

1918. 

39,000 

11.82 ' 

40,900 

1919. 

41,000 

11.63; 

41,100 

1920, Jan. 1. 

85,034 



1920. 

40,243 

10.46 

*40,693 

1921. 

38,690 

6.28 

39,123 

1922. 

36,186 

4.80 

36,591 

1923. 

36,212 

7.53 

36,617 

1924. 

86,876 

7.91 

37,288 

1925, Jan. 1. 

85,690 



1925. 

38,112 

9.70 

38,538 

1926.. 

39,730 

10.51 

40,174 

1927. 

41,846 

9.71 

42,314 

1928. 

44,545 

10.22 

45,092 


Year 


Sheep 1 
on farms 


Price per 
head to 
producer 
Jan. 1 


Sheep 
on farms 
and else¬ 
where » 


1S40, June 13.. 
1850, Juno 1 
1860, June 13.. 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870, June 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1879 . 

1880, June 18.. 

1880 . 

1881.. 

1882. 

1883 .. 

1884 .. 

1885 .. 

1886 .. 

1887 .. 

1888 .. 

1889 .. 

1890, June 1^.. 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 .. 

1893 .. 

1894 .. 

1895 .. 

1896 .. 

1897 .. 


Thou¬ 
sands 
19,mi 
21,7 m 
22,Jf71 
39,385 
38,992 
37,724 
28,478 
40,853 
31,851 
31,679 
33,002 

33.938 
33,784 

35.935 
35,804 
35,740 
38,124 
S5,192 
40,766 
43, 570 
45,016 
49,237 
50,627 
50,360 
48,322 
44,759 
43,545 
42,599 

85.935 
44,336 
43,431 

44.938 
47,274 
45,048 
42,294 
38,299 
36,819 


Dollars 


2.50 
1.82 
1.64 


1.90 
2.14 
2.61 
2.71 
2.43 
2.55 
2.37 
2.13 
2 21 
2.07 


2.29 
2.39 
2.37 
2.53 
2.37 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 


2.41 

2.50 

2.58 
2.66 
1.98 

1.58 
1.70 
1.82 


Thou¬ 

sands 


38,100 
37,600 
36,200 


39,000 

38,900 

38,600 

40.100 

41.100 

40.800 
43,300 
43,000 

42.800 
45,500 


48.500 
61,200 
52,300 

56.600 

57.500 

66.600 
53,600 
49,100 
47,200 
45,700 


47,000 

46.400 

48.400 

51.300 

49.300 
46,700 
42.600 

41.300 


Data for sheep on farms and priqe paid to producers (except italic figures from the census) from reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as of Jan. 1. 

1 Figures 1900-1919 are tentative revised estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics not previously 
published and are subject to change. 

a Data for sheep on farms and elsewhere as of Jan, 1 prior to 1920 estimated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry are tentative and subject to revision after more extensive research. Census figures prior to 1920 
were adjusted to a Jan. l basis and to include all ages and all animals i n towns, villages, and ranges, as well 
as on farms. For methods see Department Circular 241 as published in 1922. Figures from 1920-1928 are 
the estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of sheep on farms plus an estimate made by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of sheep in towns and villages. 

3 Figures for census years 1860,1880, and 1890 exclude an estimated number of unenumerated sheep on 
ranges as follows: 1860,1,505,810; 1880,7,000,000; 1890,4,940,948. Censuses prior to 1900 exclude lambs. 

* Original estimate of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

«Census figure adjusted to department total. 
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Table 379. —Sheep and lambs: Estimated number on farms and value per keadf 
by Statesf January 1, 1922-1928 


Number, Jan. 1— 


State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

1922 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Dol- 


sandsl sandsl 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

lars 

Maine. 

86 

83 

84 

89 

95 

92 

97 

4.80 

New Hampshire. 

20 

19 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

20 

6.80 

Vermont. 

42 

40 

43 

40 

43 

43 

46 

5.10 

Massachusetts. 

15 

13 

12 

12 

11 

11 

12 

7.10 

Rhode Island. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6.50 


Q 

8 

8 

g 

8 

7 

8 

7.90 

New York. 

474 

446 

442 

473 

497 

477 

491 

5.80 

New Jersey. 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

7.80 

Pennsylvania. 

468 

449 

431 

415 

415 

400 

437 

5.70 

Ohio. 

1,869 

1,906 

1,925 

1,941 

2,000 

2,133 

2,244 

4.60 

Tnrfifi'na_ 

545 

563 

582 

595 

647 

731 

705 

5.20 

Illinois. 

525 

609 

574 

556 

710 

800 

698 

5.30 

Michigan. 

1,002 

1,052 

1,052 

1,066 

1,173 

1,314 

1,301 

6.20 

Wisconsin... 

366 

329 

343 

36G 

401 

469 

430 

4.60 


467 

40S 

428 

462 

540 

628 

678 

4.70 

Iowa.-. 

852 

840 

900 

870 

913 

1,047 

960 

5.40 

Missouri. 

976 

937 

928 

894 

940 

986 

9S6 

4.50 

North Dakota^. 

203 

204 

245 

311 

373 

425 

454 

4.70 

South Dakota. 

674 

663 

689 

682 

700 

749 

824 

4.50 

Nebraska. 

600 

840 

800 

78C 

SIC 

684 

995 

6.10 

Kansas... 

454 

345 

314 

3S4 

452 

475 

512 

4.80 

Delaware.. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6.00 

Maryland_ _ __ 

95 

95 

91 

92 

96 

98 

101 

6.20 

Virginia_ 

321 

331 

338 

351 

362 

380 

428 

5.60 

West Virginia. 

520 

500 

475 

485 

485 

600 

665 

4 80 

North Carolina. 

86 

80 

70 

67 

73 

SO 

85 

4.90 

South Carolina. 

18 

15 

14 

14 

13 

14 

15 

3.10 

Georgia. 

68 

63 

53 

51 

51 

51 

52 

2. 70 

Plorida. 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

59 

59 

3.10 

Kentucky.. 

687 

690 

700 

715 

751 

871 

95S 

5.00 

Tennessee. 

330 

820 

304 

292 

2S6 

300 

345 

4.00 

Alabama. 

78 

73 

61 

57 

48 

53 

66 

2.70 

Mississippi. 

142 

128 

122 

114 

lOS 

76 

45 

3.00 

Arkansas. 

85 

74 

63 62 

49 

54 

64 

3.00 

Louisiana. 

124 

122 

116 

im 

105 

102 

107 

2.80 

Otrlabftmft . . 

S3 

55 

63 

64 

70 

84 

101 

4.40 

Texas. 

3,053 

2.931 

3,300 

3,500 

3, o35 

4,065 

4,593 

3.60 

Montana... 

2,460 

2,370 

2,441 

2,579 

2,880 

3,053 

3,206 

4.70 

Idaho.. 

2,016 

2,046 

1,946 

1,96C 

1,880 

1,974 

2,073 

6.00 

Wyoming.. 

2,676 

2,520 

2,520 

2 ; 700 

2,870 

3,100 

3.131 

5.40 

Colorado.. 

1,940 

2,449 

2,327 

2^565 

2,537 

1,938 

2,746 

4.70 

New Mexico___ 

2, OSS 

1,877 

2,007 

2,100 

2,050 

2,250 

2,362 

3.90 

Arizona. 

1,245 

1,243 

1.181 

1,164 

1,220 

1,230 

1,267 

4.90 

Utah. 

2,335 

2,380 

2.425 

2,355 

2,472 

2,650 

2,730 

6.00 

Nevada. 

1,125 

1,190 

1,060 

1,100 

1,175 

1, m 

1, 234 

6.10 

Washington. 

451 

465 

497 

516 

47S 

526 

542 

5.30 

Oregon. 

1,966 

1,SGS 

1,924 

2,039 

2,120 

2,247 

2,247 

4.40 

California. 

2,475 

2,600 

2,890 

3,045 

3,200 

3,392 

3,528 

5.30 

United States.. 

36,186j36,212 

36,876 

38,112 

39,730 

41,846 

44,545 

4.80 


Value per head .Jan, 1— 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


19:S1 


lars 

6.70 

8.00 

7.10 
7.20 
8.00 

8.10 

8.50 

7.70 
7.10 
7.10 
8.00 

7. 

8 10 

7.50 
7.20 
8 40 

7.10 
7.30 

7.70 

8.00 

7.30 
7.50 

7.50 
7.60 

6.90 
5. 

4.40 
3.00 

.50 

7.00 

5.50 
. 40 

2.70 
3.00 

2.90 
5. 80 

5.40 

8.70 

8.40 

8.90 

7.40 

6.50 

6.30 

9.10 

8. TO 

8.10 

6.40 

8.10 


Dol] JDol^ 
lars 
7.10 7.60i 
7.40 8.10i 
7.50 8.30 
8.20 9.70 
8.0010.001 
8.20 9.40, 


9.20l 

9.30 
7.70 

7.30 

8.40 

8.20 

8.30 
8,10 
7.90 

8.30 

7.60 
7.80 

7.80 

7.90 
7.10 
7.00 
8.50 
8 . 00 ! 
7 30 

6.40 

4.80 

2.60 

2.90 

7.90 
5. 90 
4.00 
2.80, 

3.30 
3. lO' 
5.90l 
6 . 10 ' 


|l0.60 

9.50 
8.80 
8.90 

10.60, 
10.40 
11.20 
10.20 
10.60 
11.20, 
9.40| 
, 9.90j 

10. so! 

|l0.50 
, 9.10 
10.00 
9.60| 
8.90 
8.20 
6.20 

4.40 

3.40 

3.30 
8.90 
5.90, 

4.30 
2 90, 
3.90! 
3.20 

7.30 

7.50 


8.70|i0.40 
8.90ilO.9O; 
9.00|10.80 


7.4010,30i 


6.501 
7.00 
8.80 
9.00 
8.80, 
8.40 
9.00 


8.60| 
, J .20 
111.30 
11.00 
, 11.20 
ll0.40 
9.20 


7.63 


7.91 


DoZ-l 

lars 

8.00 

8.60 

8.90 

9.40 

9.50 
10.20 
11.60 
10.80 
9.70 
9.50 

11.50 

11.30 
12.00 
11.00 
11. 20 
11.80 
10.00 
11.20 
10.80 

10.30 

9.80 

ilO.00 

10.40 

10.10 

9.40 
6.60 

4.10 
3.20 
3 00 

10.10 

7 40 

3.90 
3.00 

4.80 
3.00 

8.80 

8.10 

11.40 
11.80 

11.50 

10.50 

9.50 

8.90 
12.00 
ill. 70 
12.10 

11.50 
10.60 


9.70 


Dol¬ 
lars 
8.30, 
9.00 
9.40 
, 9.80 
laoo 
la 40 
10.80 
11.80 
9.40, 
, 8.501 
10.10 
, 10.00 
Il0.40, 
9.60| 
, 9.70 
10. 20 
, 9.70, 
|l0.10! 
9.90 


Dol^ 

lars 

8.40 
9.60 
9.30 
10.50 
10.50 
10,80 
11.10 
12.20 

9.50 

8.90 

11.00 

10.40 

10.90 
10 20 
10.40 
10 SO 
10.00 
110.70 
10.50 


8.701 9.00 


, 9.40i 

10.00 

10.30 

110.30 


9.30 

il2.00 

11.60 

11.50 


|io.io;n. 10 

7.40! 9.00 
4.90| 4 91) 
3.00; 3.SU 
3. 201 3 60 
|10. 7011. 20 
9 00 
4.40 
3 40 
6. iO 
3.00 
S.70 
8.50 
( 11.00 


10.10 
3. 70 
3 30 
5. so 
3. OO, 

9. 20 
, 7. SO' 

10.50, 
10,8011.40 


110. 20j 

9.40 
8.70 
, 9.10 
10.80 
10. CO 
11.00 


!l0. 70 
9.00 
8.90 
9.40 
111. 20 
13,00 


10.40111.20 
10.00iU.30 


10.51 


9.71110.22 


Bureau of Agri cultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board, 
' Preliminary. 
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Table 380.— Sheep: Number in countries having 100,000 and over, average 1909- 
1918 and 1921-1925, annual 1924-1927 


Country 

Month of estimate 

Average, 

1909- 

19131 

Average, 
1921- 
1925 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

NORTH AND CENTRAL AMER¬ 
ICA AND WEST INDIES 

Canada_ 

July._ 

Tim- 

sands 

2,208 

61,929 

2 3 3,424 
514 
(134) 

Thou¬ 

sands 

3,027 
37,215 
1,424 

I 153 

148 

Thou¬ 
sands 
2,685 
. 36,876 
1,728 
248 

Thou¬ 

sands 

2,756 
38,112 
1,1G2 
114 

Thou¬ 

sands 

3,142 
39,730 
2,381 
148 

Thou¬ 

sands 

3,263 
41,846 


Jarmary , „.. 

Mexico _ 




98 

Dominican Hepublic-___ 


Total above countries 
reporting; 

Pre-ww to 1926_ 






68,075 

54,651 

58,000 

41,819 
40,395 
42,000 

41, 537 
39,809 
42,000 

42,144 
40,982 
43,000 

45,401 

43,020 


Pre-war to 1927_ 


45,207 

Estimated total i. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Colombia_ 

! 

5 246 
177 

776 
113 
500 
11,363 

j 

771 

780 

800 


Venezuela_ 



Ecuador_ 




700 


Peru_ 





6 12,000 
4,220 

Bolivia__ 


1,750 
3,477 
10,560 

2 826,286 
10600 
21143,225 
711 



3,436 

Chile. 


4,332 

7 7,933 

214,443 


4,094 

Brazil.... 

September_j 




Uruguay___ 


214,443 




Paraguay-.... 

December o_ 




Argentina...... 

_do.8.—. 

21236,209 
649 





Falkland Islands.. 



631 



Total South American 
countries reporting: 
Pre-war to 1926_ 





246 

93,000 

776 

79,000 

771 

780 

800 


Estimated totals 



EUROPE 

Iceland... 






589 : 
18,346 1 
7,028 
3,787 
1,398 
1,205 
633 
112 
842 
189 
16,176 
15,778 
2153,073 i 
11,615 
161 
4,988 
301 
1,322 
2,406 
10,496 
6,884 
8,651 
11.128 

565 
14,385 
6,827 
3,463 
1,304 
1,384 
380 
66 
668 
126 
9,777 
19,252 
3,768 
12,014 
245 
5,889 
626 

3 7 986 
1,661 
7,728 
6,798 
8,186 
11,660 

583 
14,843 1 

6,886 i 

3,235 
1,607 

566 
15,975 
7,119 
3,297 
1,529 
1* 1,200 
261 



England and Wales _ 

JnpA _ __ 

16,859 
7,203 
3,633 
1,695 

17,070 

7,424 

3,721 

1,608 

Scotland___ 

_do_ 

Ireland_ 

__do _ 

Norway ... 

.do_ 

Sweden.... 

.do. 

Denmark_ 

July.. 

302 

64 

233 


Faroe Islands..... 




Holland. 

Mn.v-.Tnnft 




Belgium____ 

December __ 





France__ 

<in 8 _ . _ 

9,925 

18,550 

10,172 
18,460 
3,684 

10,637 

20,067 

10,775 
20,629 
54,450 
5 12,600 

Spain.... 

dn 0 _ 

Portugal___ 


Italy. 

March-April . _ 

12,000 


Switzerland___ 

April___ 


169 

4,753 

Germany___ 

December s_ 

15 6,105 

5,735 

4,080 

Austria..__ 

.do.0. 

Czechoslovakia. -_-_ 

_do.8_ 



861 


Hungarv_ 

April . .- 

1,814 

7,619 

1,891 
7,907 

1,804 

7,933 


Vugoslavia_ 

.Taoiiary 


Greece...__ 



Bulgaria ___ . _ 

December.®. __ 


7,450 

13.612 


8,682 

13.582 

Bu mania. 


ii'isi 

i2,950 


1 AvcroRo for fi-year period if available, otherwise for any year or years within this period except as other- 
wis(3 stated. In countries having changed boundaries tho pre-war figirres are estimates for 1 year only of 
numbers within present boundaries. 

t'ensus figures. 

2 Year 1902. 

^ These totals include countries with loss than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year and rough estimates for some others. 

fi Year 1910. 

6 Unofficial. 

I Year 3920. 

8 Year 1908. 

0 Countries reporting as of Dec. 31 are considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figures for number 
of sheep in Franco as of Dec. 31,1924, has been placed in 1925 column. 

w Year 1915. 

II June, 1914. 

13 Docemlier, 1922. 

13 In rural communities only. 

Estimate forwarded by Assistant Trade Commissioner Wrenn in his monthly leport for January, 
1927, based on information furnished by consuls or other commercial representatives in the separate 
countries. 

i« 1900, 

ifi No cenfius was made as of December, 1923, which estimate would have been considered as of January, 
1924, in this table as explained in note 8, so the figure for October, 1923, has been used. 
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Table 380.— Sheep: Number in countries having lOOfiOO and^ over, average 1909-^ 
1918 and 1921—1926, annual 1924—1927 —Continued 


Country 

Month of estimate 

Average, 

1909- 

1913 

Average, 

1921- 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1926 

, 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

EUROPE—continued 


4,268 

1,152 

996 

486 

1,330 

5 62,970 

2,403 

1,314 
1,240 
654 
1,544 
49,597 

2,500 
1,399 
1,235 
607 
1,485 
56,191 



04,000 

Lithuania..____-_ 


1,455 
1,182 
720 
1,451 
70,309 

1,673 
1,153 
666 
1,413 
73,301 

Latvia_-_-_-_ 

Juno. ____ 

1,128 
667 

Estonia_ 

July 

Finland_ 

Rept.ATn’hor 

IT ,. - .. 

ftuVnTnp.r. 

18 76,2(58 

Total European coun¬ 
tries reporting: 
Pre-war to 1926_ 


158,998 
143,081 
197,000 

136, 665 
124,038 
173,000 

144,184 
131,665 

161,075 

148,110 

165,673 
152,617 


Pre-war to 1927_ 


156,852 

Estimated total * _ 


AFRICA 

Morocco. _ 






3,175 
8,757 
996 
705 

7,533 

5,944 

8,215 
5,790 

9,278 

6,171 



Algeria_-_ 

September__ 

6,786 


Libia (Italian) _ _ 



TunisI_1_ 


1,794 
3,742 
2,173 
373 
1, 681 

1,013 
1,638 
1,666 
1,701 
2,600 
287 
386 
304 
954 
125 
32,522 
1,954 
333 
62 
3,672 

no 

1,451 

1,379 

1,329 

1,461 

French West Africa_ 


French Sudan.. 







Gold Coast... 


250 

420 
1,487 
1,085 
1,638 

. 

320 

1,479 

1,091 

1,639 



Nigeria_ 


1,809 
1,144 
2,000 


E^Tit_ 

September_ 

816 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan_ 



Italian Somaliland. 




Eritrea (Italianl^'.. 


1,585 
5,469 
(200) 
612 
300 
555 
358 
30,657 
1,369 
300 
164 
2,793 
31S 





Kenya Colony.. 


2,568 
275 
631 
310 
905 
121 
32,198 
2,002 
326 
77 

2,679 
326 
604 
310 
966 
129 
35,570 
2,051 
340 

^756 

410 

866 

300 

1,069 


French Cameroon_ 



Uganda... 



Belgian Congo___ 



British Southwest Africa.... 



Beehuanaland_ _ 


132 


Union of South Africa_ 

April-.4.ugust_ 

30, Col 

■Basutoland 


2,100 
349 ! 

Rhodesia, Southern_ 

. 

SS2 

Swaziland_ 

1 

Tanganyika Territory. 


4,333 

no 

4,462 

116 


Madagascar.. 




Total African countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926.... 




19,441 
1,005 
72,000 

15,694 
2,127 
76,000 

15,363 

1,776 

16,046 
1,719 

17,241 

1,678 


Pre-war to 1927_ 


1,793 

Estimated total *. 


ASIA 

Cyprus. 

March___ 





279 

257 

11,237 
5,270 
271 
4,000 
1,797 
22,412 
12,273 
19,142 

240 

10,357 

5,648 

298 

244 

11,439 
4,892 
291 
4,000 
1,290 1 
23,226 
13,591 
20 25,029 

207 

n, 702 
5,055 
291 


Turkey, European and Asi¬ 
atic. 


19,713 


Iraq (Mesopotamia)*- . 



Palestine... 



243 

Persia.. 



SjTia. 



1,841 
22,340 
12,262 
22,656 

1,400 ! 
23,201 


India, British _ _ _ ^ . . 

December-April -. 

23,164 

8,038 

5 27,791 
25,951 
96 


Native States. 


Russia 1'... 

1. 

20 25,840 

20 28,811 

China ..... 


Philippines___ 

Derember 0 

260 

915 

115 

302 

319 

346 


Dutch East Indies: 

Java and Madura_ 




Outer Possessions... 

Total .isiatic countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926_ 

i 






71,043 
27,791 
127,000 

5.3,308 ’ 
19,142 
114,000 

55,895 

22,656 

60,257 

25,029 

61,295 
26,840 


Pre-war to 1927_ 


28,811 

Estimated total * . 











* These totals include countries with less than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year and rough estimates for some others. 

«Year 1916. 

«Unoffie^l. 

® Countries reporting as of Dec. 31 are considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figures for 
number of sheep in Trance as of Dec. 31, 1924, has been placed in 1925 column. 

Goats included. 

^ No estimate for Crimea, so have used the 1926 estimate for that territory. Exclusive of Crimea, the 
number is 76,6:^,000. 

Includes estimated number in Turkestan and Azerbaijan (part of Transcaucasia) according to census 
ofj[»20 Md the estimated number in Turkestan, Transcaucasia, and Kazak-Kirghiz in 1924. 

^ Includes 13,401,300 sheep in Turkestan, Kazak*Kirgbiz, and Transcaucasia in 1924. The number in 
Siberia and the Far East only was as follows: 1925, 11,627,500; 1926, 12,439,000; 1927, 13,410,000. 
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Table 380.— Sheep: Number in countries having 100,000 and over, average 1909- 
1918 and 1921-1925, annual 1924-1927 — Continued 


Country 

Month of estimate 

I 

Average, 

1900- 

1913 

Average, 

1921- 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927, 

prelim¬ 

inary 

OCEANIA 1 

Australia. 

New Zealand. , _ 

December “. 

April__ 

89,008 
23,996 

2185,556 
23,382 

2184,011 
23,776 

21 93,155 

1 24,548 

21103,563 
; 24,905 

1 

22103,000 

25,649 

Total Oceanic countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926-,. 
Pre-war to 1S27— 


113,004 

113,004 

113,000 

108,938 
108,938 
109,000 

107,787 

107,787 

108,000 

117,703 

117,703 

118,000 

128,468 
128,468 
128,000 

128,649 
129,000 

Total world countries 
reporting: 

Pre-war to 1926_ 

Pre-war to 1927—. 
Estimated world total 

420,807 

339,532 

670,000 

357,200 
294,640 
593,000 

1 

365,637 

303,603 

398.004 

330,643 

418,778 
351,623 

361,312 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources and International Institute of Agriculture unless 
otherwise stated. 

^ These totals include countries with less than 100,000, interpolations for a few countries not reporting 
each year and rough estimates for some others. 

8 Countries reporting as of Dec. 31 are considered as of Jan. 1 of the following year—i. e., figures for 
number of sheep in France as of Dec. 31, 1924, has been placed in 1925 column. 

« Revised estimates. These are on the average about 5 per cent above the unrevised estimates. 

« Preliminary estimate. 


Table 381.— Sheep: Receipts at principal public stockyards and at all public 

stockyards, 1909-1927 


Year 

Chi- 

cage 

Den¬ 

ver 

East 

St, 

Louis 

Fort 

Worth 

Kansas 

City 

Omaha 

South 

St. 

Joseph 

South 

St. 

Paul 

Sioux 

City 

Total 
nine 
mar¬ 
kets 1 

All 
other 
stock- 
yards 
report¬ 
ing s 

Total 

all 

stock 

yards 

report 

ing^ 


Thow- 

TloU” 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1909. 

4,441 

634 

776 

188 

1,645 

2,167 

621 

496 

78 

11,046 

_ __ 

_ 

1910 

5,229 

596 

736 

163 

1 841 

2 985 

560 

865 

151 

13,126 



1911. 

5,736 

617 

992 

187 

2,175 

2,978 

718 

712 

212 

14,327 


. 

1912. 


777 


284 

2,134 

2,951 

729 

628 

207 

14,797 



1913. 

5 ; 903 

620 

'950 

328 

2 '095 

3,222 

812 

785 

271 

14 ; 986 



1914. 

5^378 

692 

749 

408 

2,002 

3,114 

830 

795 

404 

14,372 



1916. 

3,610 

765 

648 

363 

1,815 

3,268 

878 

704 

337 

12,288 

6,147 

18,4^ 

1916. 

4,291 

1,409 

671 

431 

1,768 

3,171 

804 

623 

321 

13,479 

7,213 

20,692 

1917. 

3,695 

2,060 

531 


1,499 

3,017 


430 

267 

12,484 

7,732 

20,219 

1918. 

4,630 

1,652 

536 

335 

1,667 

3,386 

827 

630 

387 

14,060 

8,435 

22,485 

1919. 

6,244 

2,087 

724 

453 

1,945 

3,789 

■HiIiVI 

912 

686 

16,847 

10,409 

27,256 


4,005 

2,079 

mMi 

394 

1,687 

2,891 

843 

729 

358 

13,591 

9,947 

23,638 

1921. 

4,734 

1,468 


357 

1,780 

2,753 

931 

633 

288 

13,680 

10,688 

24,168 

1922. 

3,874 

1,867 

628 

325 

1,574 

2,633 

730 

499 

223 

12,253 

10,111 

22,364 

1923. 

4,008 

1,857 

561 

386 

1,671 

2,970 

979 

454 

216 

13,192 

8,833 

22,025 

1924. 

4,192 

2,040 

489 

373 

1,569 

2,844 1 

mum 

476 

310 

13,382 

8,819 

22,201 


,3,969 

2,357 

559 

314 


2,420 

1,143 

545 

360 

13,167 

8,933 

22,100 


'4,406 

1,826 

636 

445 

1,762 

2,780 

1,303 

773 

449 

14,379 

9,489 

23,868 

1927. 

3,829 

1,908 

574 

445 

1,616 

2,604 

1,348 

705 

527 

13,566 

10,383 

23,939 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stockyard com- 
)anies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau, 
Receipts, 1900-1908, are available in 1924 Yearbook, p, 935, Table 542. 

1 Total of the rounded detail figures, ^ Figures prior to 1915 not obtainable. 

84771^—28-65 
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Table 382.— Sheep: Receipts and stacker and feeder shipments at all public 

stockyards, 1915-1927 

RECEIPTS 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Total 


Thou- 

ThoiL- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

19151— 

1,517 

1,257 

1,218 

1,019 

1,050 

1,080 

1,264 

1,725 

2,501 

2,359 

2,042 

1,373 

18,435 

19161— 

1,450 

1,2S0 

1,156 

1,144 

1 ,347 

1,394 

1,451 

1,984 

2,650 

3,231 

2,126 

1,479 

20,692 

1917_„. 

1,578 

1,384 

1,256 

1,152 

1,0r>9 

1,240 

1,353 

1, 763 

2,554 

3,195 

2,102 

1,583 

20,219 

1918_,- 

1,354 

1,096 

1,270 

1,159 

1,214 

1,429 

1,639 

2, 270 

3,496 

3,327 

2,605 

1,626 

22,485 

1919.... 

1, 504 

1,157 

1,268 

1,438 

1,468 

1,775 

2,287 

3,360 

3,854 

3,754 

2,845 

2,456 

27,256 

1920—. 

1,614 

1,416 

1,315 

1,|60 

1,488 

1,640 

2,034 

2, 606 

2,895 

3,027 

2,471 

1,56f) 

23,538 

1921-..- 

1,792 

1,516 

1,750 

! 1,677 

1,916 

1,849 

1,776 

2, 500 

2,618 

3,042 

2,068 

1,664 

24,168 

1922--- 

1,835 i 

1,399 

1,465 

‘ 1,227 1 

1,692 

1,700 

1,677 

1, 951 1 

2,303 

3,311 

2,288 

1,516 

22,364 

1923. — ! 

1, 636 

1,3G6 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1,426 

1,661 

1,800 

2,659 

3,464 

1,816 

1,526 

22,025 

1924-—' 

1, 697 

1,412 

1,367 

1,348 

1,344 

1,550 

1,672 

2, 005 

3,027 

3,295 

1,879 

1,605 

22,201 

1925.... 

1,467 

1,388 

1,504 

1,541 

1,689 

1,603 

1,699 

2,064 

2,627 

3,198 

1.712 

1,608 

22,100 

1926.... 

1,548 

1,486 

1,694 

1,502 

1,717 

1,913 

1,739 

2,277 

3,279 

3,090 

1,917 

1,706 

23,868 

1927—. 

1,740 

1,601 

1,558 

1,486 

2,013 

1,816 

1,676 

2,209 

2,848 

3,5S7 

1,896 

1,609 

23.939 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


19161— 

73 

77 

62 

58 

67 

83 

100 

340 

661 

1,065 

546 

145 

3,277 

1917—. 

126 

107 

68 

102 

76 

116 

195 

368 

968 

1,195 

791 

306 

4,448 

1918— 

128 

122 

124 

221 

161 

242 

212 

525 

1,105 

1,245 

763 

360 

5,208 

1919.... 

229 

131 

136 

207 

160 

223 

340 

1,039 

1,505 

1,386 

860 

740 

6,956 

1920--. 

311 

140 

135 

269 

234 

227 ^ 

325 

568 

796 

1,059 

867 

259 

6,180 

1921— 

88 

62 

84 

107 

123 

89 

139 

404 

655 

731 

511 

202 

3,095 

1922- — 

183 

169 1 

143 

97 

145 

191 

204 

350 

534 

1,138 

757 

256 

4,167 

1923—. 

171 

169 ■ 

114 

82 

216 

117 

188 

341 

897 

1,489 

540 

154 

4,478 

1924— 

149 

106 

83 

105 

118 

152 

226 

444 

973 

1,438 

676 

200 

4,676 

1925.— 

138 

119 { 

94 

109 

178 

137 

193 

421 

857 

1,392 

475 

219 

4,332 

1926.... 

155 

107 

83 

124 

130 

238 

260 

567 

1,093 

1,150 

493 

223 

4,623 

1927.... 

207 

136 

140 

118 

259 

258 

216 

390 

947 

1,560 

497 

174 

4,902 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of 
bureau. 

1 Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable. 
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Table 383. — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, and stocker and feeder shipments at 
public stockyards, 1924-1927 



* Receipts 

Local slaughter 

Stocker and feeder 
shipments 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 j 

1926 

1927 

Alhonv K V 

Thou- 

samU 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

0) 

157 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

0 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

0 


159 

148 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

96 

42 

13S 

Atlanta, Ga_ 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Augusta, Ga... 

(0 

288 

(0 

(') 

(0 

: 0 

0 

(0 

0) 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

Baltimore, Md... 

307 

292 

360 

126 

104 

105 

112 

1 

(0 

2 

1 

Boston, ]^iass_ 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bulfalo,N. Y__ 

1,166 
1 

1,059 

1, 111 

1,234 

138 

129 

133 

160 

9 

9 

lo 

9 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

(0 

(0 

C heyenne,"W j^o_ 

157 

105 

110 

1 113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago, Ill-. 

4,192 

327 

3,969 

4,405 

3,829 

2,812 

2,860 

2,962 

2,791 

707 

597 

791 

503 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

370 

329 

319 

60 

53 

57 

60 

11 

18 

22 

17 

Cleveland, Ohio- -. 

365 

416 

393 

449 

1 181 

188 

191 

206 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Dallas, Tex.. 

«8 

0) 

(0 

(0 

1 (0 

0) 

G) 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dayton, Ohio.. 

8 

8 

8 


5 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denver^ Colo_ 

2,040 

393 

2,357 

1,826 

1,908 

168 

' 167 

192 

189 

1,130 

1,115 

787 

1,156 

Detroit^ Mich—. 

367 

393 

484 

i 212 

200 

1 ^ 

293 

10 

10 

14 

19 

East SL Louis, Ill_ 

489 

559 

636 

574 

311 

338 

371 

369 

46 

12 

6 

6 

El Paso, Tex.-. 

41 

124 

S3 

123 

9 

6 

10 

10 

15 

78 

28 

71 

Evarnsville, Ind. 

6 

7 

10 

19 

2 

1 

2 

15 

(0 


I 

1 

Fort Wayne, Ind - .. 

18 

20 

22 

24 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

Fort Worth,"Tex. 

373 

314 

445 

445 

155 

141 

205 

224 

50 

60 

77 

47 

Fostoria, Ohio. .. 

1.5 

14 

12 

14 

0) 

(0 

(J) 

0 

1 

(0 

0 

0 

Indianapol is, Ind.. 

123 

147 
i (0 

221 

216 

56 

58 

66 

6S 

9 

17 


22 

J aeksonviile," Fla..- 

(0 

1,230 
1,569 
2 

3 

2 

(n 

0) 

: 0) 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Jersey Citv,"N. J. 

1,213 

1,500 

3 

1,269 

1,254 

I; 230 

1,213 

1,269 

1 1,245 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas Cftv, Mo_ 

1,762 

! 1,616 

1,046 

1,046 

1, 202 

L125 

368 

319 

369 

354 

(0 

Knoxville, Tenn.. 

(0 

1 

(0 

(0 

(>) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

La Fayette, Ind... 

6 

6 

4 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


2 

1 

Lancaster, . 

15 

18 

34 

20 

3 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

(0 

0 

CO 

Laredo, Tex-. 

3 

3 

3 

11 

3 

3 

2 

6 

1 

(0 

Los Amreles, Calif.. 

102 

30 

46 

34 

1 102 

28 

47 

32 

0 c 

1 

0 

Louisville, Ky. 

213 

229 

2:51 

219 

18 

22 

26 

29 

IS 

26 

0) 

61 

48 

Marion, Ohio. 

12 

8 

16 

6 

(^) 

0 

0) 

(0 

3 

(0 

1 

(0 

1 

Memphis, Tenn. 

1 

4 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

2 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

37 

45| 

51 

50 

33 

34 

40 

42 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Montgomery, Ala. 

2 

3 

11 

8 

1 

0 

(0 

1 

(0 

(0 

2 

1 

0 

Moultrie, Ga. 

(0 

0 

(0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!Muncie, Ind. 

11 

17 

16 

0 

(1) 

(0 

CO 

0 

1 

3 

3 

6 

0 

3 

Nashville, Tenn..-. 

116 

145 

165 

155 

20 

20 

20 

23 

1 

2 

2 

Newark, N. J.. 

33 

38 

39 

41 

33 

38 

39 

41 


0 

0 

New Orleans, La.. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

1 

New York, N. Y_ 

68 

109 

149 

270 

68 

109 

149 

270 

0 

0 

0 

320 

371 

0 

346 

344 

6 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ogden, Utah. 

618 

565 

688 

884 

600 

1,034 

616 
1,177 

45 

9 

44 

4 

49 

5 

18 

4 

346 

244 

378 

306 

OkliHhoma City, Okla_ 

9 

10 

14 

19 

6 

6 

7 

9 

2 

2 

2| 

910 

Omaha, Nebr. 

2,844 

84 

2,420 

2,780 

2,604 

1,602 

1,522 

1,643 

1,489 

823 

593 

895 

6 

3 

Pasco, Wash_ 

71 

59 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Peoria, Ill-. -.. 

3 

6 

17 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Philadelphr^ Pa.. 

251 

227 

220 

241 

246 

223 

213 

238 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. 

979 

910 

1,073 

1,003 

115 

106 

114 

120 

0 

0 

0 

6 

232 

0 

9 

344 

Portland, oreg. 

199 

179 

182 

i5o; 

96 

94 

97 

80 

8 

6 

Pueblo, Colo. 

875 

713 

810 

903 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

347 

299 

Richmond, Va.. 

9 

8 

10: 

101 

71 

6 

6 

7 

2 

203 

63 

2 

231 

130 

243 

89 

1 

South St. Joseph, IVIo. 

1,089 

476 

1,143 

1,303 

1,348 

S05 

866 

1,010 

1,045 

229 

South St. Paul, Minu- 

South San Francisco, C'alif. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

545 

773 

705 

180 

314 

347 

411 

448 

141 

63 

IS 

11 

14 

37 

3i 

3 

4 

5 

7 

4 

7 

16 

0 

106 

Seattle, Wash. 

100 

78 

88 

75 

99 

75 

86 

73 

0 

0 

61 

0) 

16 

0 

84 

Sioux City, Iowa_-_ 

310 

360 

449 

527 

193 

274 

336 

375 

63 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak__ 

5 

2 

8 

9 

Q) 

0 i 

(0 

1 

1 

22 

1 

22 

0 

Spokane, Wash—. 

Springfield, Ill. 

48 

37 

57 

40 

2 

13 

10 

9 

8 

1 

12 

Springfield, Mo. 

Springfield, Ohio__ 

14 

16 

26 

8 

31 

1 

0 : 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Toledo^ Ohio _ _ 

28 

20 

11 

11 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Washington, D. C__ 

16 

14 

13 

11 

15 

14 

13 

11 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

44 

0 

42 

(0 

Wichita, Kans-___ 

84 

89 

125 

146 

27 

30 

43 

52 

19 

Discontinued 2 . 

(1) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 0 

0 

_ 

22,201 

22,100 

23,868 

23,939 

10,399 

10,399 

11,387 

11,459 

4,676 

4 ’, 332 

4,623 

4,902 












Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service 
of the bureau. Early data in 1025 Yearbook, pp. 1153-1156. ^ i i 

Local slaughter represents number driven out from public stockyards for local slaughter, 

1 Not over 500, 2 Includes only those markets which have been totally discontinued. 
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yearbook: op agriculture, 1927 


Total 

Number 
516 ,673 
1,133,183 
20,422 
62,644 
282,862 
60,808 
884,714 
96,033 
106,323 
67,468 
129,857 

3,340,987 

722,389 
193,148 
161,919 
381,322 
234,480 
68,100 
203,076 
34,251 
176,764 
908,886 
32,627 
42,492 
40, 636 
33,726 
117,274 

3,340,987 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Number 
38,500 
23,680 
571 
2,285 
11,708 

27,375 
6,739 
3,610 
6,401 
4,861 

126,636 

t'-®r-40c<»e«oopoiO»ot>.iNeo-^ 
COOOrHF-it-.U3?iciTHtN.COCOOl^ 
OrHlr^Ni-lr-IOOOOOilOOt'-'^Cnt^ 
od’ccTs^rH ocr i-ri-TkogT 
r-4 tH ©4 « 

125,536 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Number 
45 ,693 
194,308 
1,201 
5,479 
20,829 
456 
60,330 
17,073 
7,684 
23,603 
11, 599 

i 

QO 

W 

120,130 
8,842 
9,562 
26,191 
14,807 
429 
28,979 
11,516 
11,456 
114,329 
4,582 
2,826 
4,471 
6,353 
13,582 

378,055 

October 

Number 
111 , 607 
571,923 
1,725 
7,680 
69,198 
1,789 
154,661 
33,498 
23,148 
12,685 
30,345 

<2 

00 

0 

375,566 
39,967 
23,829 
70,871 

59.314 
2,691 

48,359 
9,413 

32.314 
291,194 

9,250 

9,847 

6,259 

9,800 

29,686 

1,018,259 

Septem¬ 

ber 

Number 
106,006 
165,125 
2,110 
15,143 
68,904 
8,894 
280,503 
9,160 
30,458 
6,621 
22,971 

715,895 

90,550 
62,646 
63,271 
121,782 
61,230 
11,050 
20,747 
5,813 
64,440 
189,714 
8,865 
14, 746 
3,963 
3,670 
13,508 

716,895 

August 

Number 
68,173 
21,907 
6,236 
5,017 
32,702 
15,995 
165,583 
5,140 
19,343 
1,424 
16,759 

347,279 

§o®coN®ooeo§oi2oocoS 

347,279 

July 

Number 
21,982 
13,820 
6,746 
4,477 
12,171 
13,373 
52, 266 
4,571 
7,630 
676 
7,999 

144,711 

11,899 
7,666 
9,580 
26,304 
12,488 
13,646 
11,143 
480 
8,823 
22,816 
2,192 
1,043 
3,832 
267 
12, 672 

144,711 

June 

Number 
20,099 
25,744 
2,722 
6,386 
12,151 
6,716 
34,848 
1,732 
4,808 
134 
10,900 

126,240 

P500-^0‘«c<l0s00s'<tis00k£50 
o5‘.':eooc^x<cO'fOi-ics (NWI- 

126,240 

May 

lisigiiisssi 

IsC oTg-rfgWeC oT 

99,664 

363 
3,351 
8,703 
6,949 
10,195 
3,833 
11,183 

7,900 

34,346 

695 

6,183 

125 

5,832 

i 

April 

Number 

2,851 

6,610 

136 

2,914 

6,354 

620 

20,545 

1,248 

298 

376 

3,495 

CO 

5,610 

1,367 

531 

1,778 

3,116 

1,056 

1,340 

2,445 
22,517 
10 

2,654 

375 

1,647 

44,346 

March 

Nuvibcr 
17,884 
23,445 
14 
1,386 
9,808 

21,047 

1,743 

885 

990 

2,679 

79,781 

6,739 
6,616 
5,184 
4,498 
3,841 
704 
6,981 
281 
4,983 
35,814 
153 
167 
1,406 
978 
1,436 


>» 

0 

Number 
31,142 
33,689 
103 
704 
5,864 

19,234 

5,612 

2,264 

271 

3,443 

i 

ICO 1 r.. th wrH 0 »o 

It- 1 DO »oi> 00 C<3 

!t-r icfcf t-t t-t 

« ir-l 1 00 

1 1 

102,326 

a 

I 

>-3 

Number 
39,132 
63,206 
12 
1,417 
17,093 

28,3^ 
6,985 
4,191 
4,263 
6,236 


36,063 
13,008 
5,300 
11,173 
19,621 

17,169 
1,198 
7,052 
36,663 
714 
3,162 
1,667 
2,273 
4,932 

>0 

s 

Origin and destination 

Market origin: 

Chicago, Ill.... 

Denver, Colo... 

East St. Louis, Ill.. 

Port Worth, Tex._.. 

Kansas City, Kans-_.... 

Louisville, Ky.. 

Omaha, Nebr... 

Sioux City, Iowa... 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 

South St. Paul, Minn. 

All other Inspected... 

Total. 

State destination: 

Colorado.. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa.. 

Kansas. .. 

Kentucky. -. 

Michigan....... 

Minnesota.... 

Missouri.... 

Nebraska__ 

Ohio___ 

South Dakota___ 

Texas____ 

Wisconsin_ 

All other___ 

Total_ 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Table 385. —Feeder sheep: Inspected shipments Jrom public stockyards^ 1920-1927 


Origin and destination 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Market origin: 

Chicago, III. 

Denver, Colo. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

South St. Joseph, Mo- 

South St. Paul, Mmn_ 

All other inspected. 

Total.. 

State destination; 

Colorado... 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa.. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Ohio.-. 

South Dakota. 

Texas. 

Wisconsin. 

All other. 

Number 
829,450 
i, 139,173 
35,978 
; 59,179 

, 337,810 
19,707 
1,156,615 
73,384 
63,185 
86,651 
132,221 

Number 
530, 235 
576,155 
13,349 
40,693 
250,811 
24,556 
722,272 

1 50,133 

1 38,887 

65,598 
67,019 

Nil mber 
708,987 
953,849 
20,569 
04,639 
242,707 
42,3SS 
768,514 
35,382 
31,927 
46,272 
95,853* 

Number 
683,280 
1,001,718 
17,778 
: 39,2oS 

; 281,318 
! 34.090 

1 862,968 
48,211 

1 60,61S 

1 73.027 

74,343 

Number 
720,779 
1,091,811 
18,473 
60,923 
279,788 
IS, 192 
866,836 
69,104 
103,267 
51,724 
74,637 

Nu mber 
590,509 
1,022,411 
26,627 
62,150 
214,863 
26,675 
610,915 
56,575 
52,248 
49,032 
71,699 

Numbei 
784,144 
763, S21 
43, 044 
SO, 778 
281, S47 

60, 9S4 
894,3S0 

7S, 897 
78,145 

61. S25 
119,984 

Number 
516, 673 
1,133,183 
20, 422 
62, 044 
232, S62 
50, SOS 
884,714 
033 
100,323 
57,468 
[ 129,857 

3,933,353 

2,379,708 

3,011,087 3,176,609 

3,354,534 

2,783,704 

3, 253, 849 3,340,987 

728,545 
337,889 
125,018 
614,664 
182,108 
31,751 
280,028 
45,659 
236,840 
734, 048 
104, 017 
26,393 
80,673 
82, 998 
322, 722 

325,474 
197,789 
135,241 
291,686 
93,381 
32,106 
188,832 
42,842 
180,908 
638,936 
82,948 
10,650 
21,947 
42,886 
94,082 

678,972 
226,474 
103,781 
282,415 
140,649 
55,751 
358,712 
22,311 
172,200 
692, 288 
81,353 
10,188 
34,475 
31,130 
120,388 

727,336 
250,065 
1.50,083 
404,650 
120,080 
38, SOS 
313,592 
31.653 
190,100 
730,323 
61,684 
13,485 
16,166 
40,375 
86,203 

714,660 
280,400 
165,7.52 
402,861 
182,507 
22,729 
341,0S3 
2S, 287 
197,990 
779,602 
31,904 
14,005 
31,319 
55,091 
106,397 

609,706 
248,296 
185,582 
302,351 
17?,4S7 
33,179 
266,268 
32,494 
138,326 
60S, 380 
25,735 
11,109 
25,015 
41,157 
77,619 

357, 608 
319, 977 
270,195 
476, 39S 
1 189,253 
(53. 451 
341,590 
30. 570 
171, 913 
705, 228 
84, S26 
22,009 
GO, 452 
50,420 
100,959 

722,389 
193,146 
161, Q19 
381, 322 
234,480 
.58,100 
203,075 
34,251 
176, 764 
908,8S6 
32, 527 
42,492 
40,636 
33,726 
117, 274 

Total. 

3,933,353 

2,379,708 

3, Oil, 087 

3,176,609 

13,354,534 

2, 783,704 

3,253,849 

3, 340,987 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
1 Includes 41 head shipped to Alaska. 


Table 386. —Farm prices of sheep, per head, by ages, United States, January 1, 

1912-1928 


Jan. I— 

tinder 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

Weth¬ 
ers 1 
year 
and 
over 

j 

Rams 

t 

Jan. 1— 

i 

tnder 

1 year 
old 

Ewes 1 
year 
and 
over 

1 

Weth- i 
ers 1 ' 
year 
and 
over 

Rams 

1912 . 

1913 .i 

19H.. 

3915 .:. 

3916 . 

3917 . 

1918... 

3919. 

1920. 

Dollars 
2.64 
3,11 
3.22 

3.62 
4.33 1 

5.63 
9.06 
8.82 
8,07 

Dollars 
3.45 
3,98 
4.09 
4.59 
5.35 
7.48 
12.70 
12.44 
11.04 

Dollars 
3.43 
3.93 
4.06 
4.48 
5.02 
6.78 
11.26 
31.02 
9.64 

Dollars 
8.26 
8.80 
8.49 
9.01 
30.32 
33.62 
20.84 
21.90 
21.94 

1921 . 

1922 . i 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 1 

1926._. 

1927. 

1928„_.i 

Dollars 
.5.33 
4.25 
C.80 
6 .97 
8.53 
9.04 
7.91 
8 .44 

Dollars 
6.38 
4,83 
7.67 
8,10 
10.02 
11.01 
10.32 
ia84 

Dollars 
5.94 
4,05 
5.90 
5.98 
7.13 
7.32 
6 . 59 
7.39 

Dollars 
15.13 

1 11.31 

! 14,30 

15.55 
i 16.91 

1 18.45 

i 18.73 
19.67 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 387. — Sheep: Estimated price per 100 pounds received by producers^ United 

States j 1910-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls.\ 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

1910^1913. 

4.58 

4. 52 

4. SO 

5.10 

4.99 

4.76 

4.52 

4.31 

4. 26 

4. IS 

4.15 

4. 23 

4.55 

1914-1920. 

7.43 

7.79 

8 . 26 

8.69 

8.69 

S. 22 

7.75 

1 7.60 

7. 55 

7.41 

7. 30 

7. 30 

7.84 

1921-1925. 

6.26 

6.66 

6.85 

6.92 

: 6.71 

6 28 

6.13 

I 6.04 

1 5.99 

5.97 

6.99 

6 . 28 

6.35 

1910. 

5.63 

5.09 

5.64 

6.10 

5.79 

5. 44 

5.47 

4.68 

4.81 

1 4.68 

4.63 

4, 54 

6.24 

1911. 

4.47 

4.34 

4. 45 

4.55 

4.51 

4.24 

4.19 

3.98 

3.91 

3.68 

3. 65 

3. 71 

4.16 

1912. 

3.89 

4.01 

4.12 

4.57 

4.74 

4. 52 

4.21 

4,26 

4.11 

4.19 

4.05 

4. 21 

4.24 

1913. 

4.35 

4.63 , 

4. 97 

5,16 

4.91 

4.84 

4.20 

4.32 

4.23 

4.16 

4.27 

4.46 

4.55 

1914. 

4.67 

4.67 1 

4.77 

4.96 

4.87 

4.70 

4.75 

4.87 

4.80 

4.81 

4.68 

4. 95 

4.79 

1915. 

4.95 

5.14 

6,36 

5.60 

5.54 

5.43 

5.35 

5.16 

6.06 

6 .1$ 

5,18 

6.38 

6.27 

1916. 

5.52 

5.90 

6 ,35 

6.61 

6.66 

6.54 

6.33 

6.22 

6.25 

6.20 

6.41 

6 .77 

6.29 

1917... 

7.33 

8.17 

9. 21 

9.69 

10.15 

9.84 

9.32 

9.33 

10.05 

10.24 

10.20 

10.-14 

9.45 

1918. 

10.55 

10.76 

11.41 

11.98 i 

12.32 

11.56 1 

11.04 

10.99 

10. 79 

10.35 

10.11 

9.46 

10.95 

1919. 

9.68 

9.95 

10.45 

11.33 

10.93 

10.34 

9.25 

9.06 

8.69 

8.46 

8 .35 

8.53 

9.63 

1920. 

9.34 

9.97 

10. 25 

10.66 

10.34 

9.13 

8.21 

7.54 

7.24 

6.62 

6.20 

5.54 

S.51 

1921. 

6.30 

5.01 

5. 27 

5.11 

5.11 

4.74 

4.34 

4.38 

4.11 

3.96 

8.84 

4.10 

4.65 

1922. 

4.57 

5.71 

6 . 51 

6.43 

6.65 

6.09 

6.11 

5.98 

5. 70 

0 .93 

6.02 

6 . 27 

5.96 

1923. 

6.88 

6 . S3 

7.06 

7.20 

6.92 

6.43 

6 .43 

6.22 

6 . 57 

6 .33 

6.20 

6 . 39 

6.66 

1924. 

6.71 

6.82 

7.22 

7.45 

7.33 

7.09 

6.60 

6.32 

6 . 30 

6.32 

6.39 

6 . 84 

6.81 

1925. 

7.86 

8.41 

8.20 

8.42 

7.53 

7.04 

7.17 

7.32 

7.27 

7.31 

7.51 

7. 79 

7.70 

1926. 

7.95 

8.20 

7.66 

7.67 

7.78 

7. 56 

7.09 

6.92 

7.13 

6 .93 

6 . 75 

6 . 95 

7.43 

1927. 

6.87 

7.16 

7.41 

7.40 

7,68 

7. 27 

7.16 

7.13 

7.06 

7.05 

7.42 

7.38 

7.26 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 

Table 388. — Lambs: Estimated price per 100 pounds received by producers, United 

States, 1910—1927 


Year beginning 
June 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

j 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

1 

Weight¬ 
ed av. 

Average: 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls.] 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

^ Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1910-1913. 

6.26 

5.98 

5.51 

5.47 

5.351 

5.31 

5.52 

5.78 

5.78 

5.94 

6.20 

6.26 

5.76 

1914-1920. 

10.92 

10.31 

10.16 

10.08: 

9.89 

9.78 

9.80 

10.18 

10.53 

10.83 

11.44 

11.44 

10.44 

1921-1925. 

10.20 

9.95 

9.66 

9.62i 

9.72 

9.84 

10.16 

10.74 

11.08 

11.50 

11.22 

11.32 

10.42 

1910. 

7.13 

6 . 71 

5.70 

5.85 

5.78 

5.54 

5.60 

5.71 

5.44 

5.49 

5.77 

5.74 

6.79 

1911. 

0 . 51 

5.42 

5.25 

5.02 

468 

468 

493 

5.22 

5.15 

5.3S 

5.98 

6.16 

5.28 

1912. 

6.02 

5.74 

5. 60 

5.49 

5.42 

5.37 

5.70 

6.03 

6.34 

6.56 

6.69 

6.66 

6.96 

1913. 

6 . 36 

6 . 05 

5.50 

5.51 

5.51 

5.64 

5.85 

6.16 

6.18 

6 .31 

6 .47 

6 .49 

6.03 

1914. 

6.47 

6 . 55 

6.26 

6.27 

6.09 

6.14 

6.33 

6.47 

6.67 

6.06 

7.35 

7.32 

6.49 

1915.i 

7. 26 

7.2l| 

6.70 

6 . 71| 

6.70 

6.76 

7.02 

7.29 

7,78 

8.10 

8.58 

8.49 

7.38 

1916__ 

8 . 36 

8.16' 

8.15 

8.22 

a 02 

8.41 

8.72 

9.59 

10. 51 

11.46 

12.03 

12.51 

9.50 

1917. 

12.64 

11.19 

12.08 

13.06 

14.09, 

13.79 

13.81| 

13.83 

13. 77 

14.11 

15.34 

15.39 

13.60 

1918. 

14. 98 

14.20 

14.201 

13.73 

13.20 

12.54 

12.44 

12.71 

13.17 

14.03 

14. 61 

14. 34 

13.65 

1919. 

13.89 

13,09 

12.91 

12.25; 

11.47 

11 .45 

11.85 

12.91 

14 08 

14.17 

14.f)3 

14. 26 

13.05 

1920. 

12.82 

11.79 

10.84 

10 .3li 

9.65; 

9.37 

8.46 

8.44 

7.76 

7.90 

7. 55 

7.7S 

9.41 

1921. 

7. 59 

7.37 

6.99 

6 . 27 

6.98 

6.12 

6.60 

7.33 

8.87 

10.21 

10.54 

10.'39 

7,83 

1922. 

9.87 

9.55 

9.39 

9.43 

10.06 

10.30 

10.49 

10.69 

10.83 

11.01 

10.09 

11.00 

10.30 

1923. 

10 72 

10.60 

9.96 

10.28 

10.17 

la 01 

10.10 

10.19 

10.53 

11.22 

11,32 

11.43 

10.54 

1924. 

11 . 21 

10.50 

10.15 

10.18 

10.35 

10.55i 

10.96 

12.69 

13.13 

13.48 

12.22 

11,99 

11.46 

1925. 

11 . 62 

11.71 

11.80 

11.95 

12.04 

12.20 

12.67 

12.79 

12.02 

11,66 

11.32 

11.78 

11.98 

1926. 

12.07 

11.52 

11.12 

11.32 

11.31 

11.11 

10.92 

10.65 

10.84 

11.65 

11 .97 

11.92 

11.36 

1927. 

11. 95 

11.44 

11.15 

11.14 

11,22 

11.42 

11.39 






















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters, 
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Table 389. —Bheeri and lambs: Average 'price per 100 pounds Chicago, by months. 

1901-1927 

SHEEP 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age! 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1905. 

5.15 

5.55 

5.50 

5.08 

4.75 

4 72 

6.10 

495 

4 72 

5.10 

6.10 

5.25 

5.08 

1906. 

5.40 

5.12 

5.28 

5.35 

6.55 

5.45 

5.25 

4.98 

5.15 

4 90 

5.05 

6.08 

5.21 

1907. 

5.15 

5. 20 

5.50 

5,65 

6.78 

5.90 

5.32 

5.32 

5.18 

4.82 

4.38 

418 

5.20 

1908. 

4.80 

5.10 

5.90 

5.70 

5.40 

4.65 

405 

3.80 

3.75 

405 

4 20 

4 30 

4.04 

1909_ 

4.90 

5.00 

5. 25 

5.65 

6.15 

5.30 

4 70 

4 60 

466 

430 

4.55 

4 85 

4 99 

1910_ 

5.55 

6. 50 

7.60 

7.60 

6.55 

5.10 

4 20 

4 20 

4 25 

3,95 

3.70 

3.90 

5.26 

1911_ 

4.10 

4 15 

4. 70 

4.20 

4.45 

3.80 

3.95 

3.50 

3.80 

3.65 

3,45 

3.65 

3.94 

1912. 

4.30 

4.15 

5.30 

5.90 

6.15 

4 50 

4 25 

4 05 

415 

4.00 

405 

4 45 

4 60 

1913- 

5.36 

5.90 

6.40 

6.45 

5.85 

5.05 

4 50 

4 35 

430 

4 55 

4.60 

4 95 

5.19 

1914. 

5.50 

5.70 

5.95 

6.26 

5.65 

5.10 

5.40 

5.55 

5.30 

5.20 

5.65 

5.40 

5.56 

1915. 

5.80 

6.45 

7.45 

7.70 

7.35 

5.50 

6.05 

6.25 

5.75 

6.00 

5 86 

6 20 

6.36 

1916_ 

7. 20 

7.75 

8.25 

a 15 

8.20 

7.35 

7,25 

7. 35 

7.80 

7.50 

8.00 

9.00 

7.82 

1917. 

10.00 

11.25 

11.70 

12,10 

13.00 

10.00 

9.10 

9.75 

11.15 

11.65 

11.25 

11.50 

11.04 

1918. 

12.20 

12.35 

13.60 

15,65 

14.75 

13,40 

1165 

13.15 

11.80 

10.45 

9.85 

9.40 

12,44 

1919. 

10.35 

11.35 

14.05 

14.50 

12.25 

9.30 

9.70 

9.75 

8.30 

8.15 

8.30 

9.60 

10.47 

1920. 

11.80 

13.35 

13.40 

14.25 

1125 

&50 

8.90 

7.70 

6.85 

6.45 

5.75 

4 70 

9.49 

1921. 

5.07 

4.90 

6.14 

6.58 

6,33 

446 

5.08 

4 53 

449 

4 71 

4.40 

492 

6.13 

1922. 

7.26 

8.28 

9.17 

9.33 

7.35 

6.59 

6.12 

6.63 

6.05 

6.25 

7.48 

7.28 

7.15 

1923. 

7.72 

8.08 

8.64 

8,90 

6.74 

6.00 

5.16 

7.09 

7.25 

6.35 

6.89 

7.37 

7.10 

1924. 

8.16 

9.12 

10.50 

10.21 

8.11 

6.82 

5,66 

6.18 

5.46 

6,60 

6.62 

8.45 

7.57 

1925. 

10.33 

9.09 

9.22 

7.84 

7.96 

6.25 

7.48 

6.83 

6.96 

7.64 

8.16 

9.57 

8.16 

1926. 

9.72 

9.18 

8.82 

8.87 

7.97 

5.85 

5.97 

6.50 

6.25 

6.12 

5.88 

5.86 

7.25 

1927. 

6.94 

8.03 

8.88 

9.62 

7.44 

5.88 

6.25 

6.47 

6.14 

6.00 

6.40 

6.41 

7.04 


LAMBS 


1901. 

5.30 

5.10 

5.25 

6.10 

4 86 

4 60 

5.10 

4 80 

435 

4 30 

4 10 

4.75 

4 80 

1902. 

5.55 

6.05 

6.15 

6.30 

6.20 

5.80 

5.55 

5.35 

485 

4 70 

4 55 

4 80 

5.49 

1903. 

5.50 

6.10 

6.60 

6.20 

6.20 

5.50 

5.30 

4 90 

485 

4 80 

4 70 

485 

5.46 

1904. 

5.65 

5.40 

5.30 

6.60 

6.70 

5.60 

6.15 

5,45 

6.15 

6.15 

5.60 

6.25 

5.57 

1905. 

7.16 

7.40 

7.05 

6.80 

6.25 

5.90 

6.30 

7. 05 

7.00 

7.06 

6.90 

7.25 

6.84 

1906. 

7.25 

6.75 

6.40 

6. 20 

6.65 

6.75 

6.90 

7.00 

7.15 

6.95 

6.90 

7.10 

S 6.83 

1907. 

7.30 

7.30 

7.55 

8.05 

7,80 

7.20 

7.05 

6.90 

6.90 

6.80 

6.05 

5.70 

7.05 

1908. 

6. 80 

6.70 

7. 20 

7. 25 

6.65 

5.75 

6.20 

6.05 

6.35 

5.50 

6. 85 

6.70 

6.33 

1909. 

7 35 

7.50 

7. 65 

7.85 

! 8.25 

7. GO 

7.70 

7. 35 

6.80 

6.50 

7.10 

7.50 

7.43 

1910_ 

8.30 

8. 65 

9.40 

9.10 

8,40 

7,00 

7,10 

6.70 

6.80 

6.65 

6.26 

6.10 

7.59 

1911. 

6.20 

6.05 

6.10 

5. 60 

5. 85 

6.10 

6.30 

6, 35 

6.70 

5.75 

5.45 

5.75 

6.92 

1912. 

6. 50 

6.15 

7.30 

7. 95 

8.30 

6.90 

7.25 

7.10 

7.00 

6.75 

7.15 

7.75 

7.18 

1913. 

8. 55 

8.50 

8. 60 

8,40 

7.40 

6.85 

7.55 

7.40 

7.15 

7.05 

7.25 

7.60 

7.69 

1914_ 

7. 90 

7.60 

7. 65 

7. 60 

8.10 

7.95 

8.45 

8,15 

7.80 

7.60 

8.75 

aao 

7.99 

1915. 

8.40: 

8. 75 

9.55 

9.65 

10.10 

9.20 

8.75 

8. 90 

8.75 

8.75 

8.80 

9.00! 

9.05 

1916. 

10. 30 1 

10.90 

11.10 

10.46 

10. 75 

9.56 

30.55 

10.75 

10.60 

mi5 

11.40 

12,70 

10.77 

1917. 

13. 86 

14 30 

14. 25 i 

14 40 

16.90 

35.25 

15. 66 

15.50 

17.50 

17.40 

16.75 

16.45 

15.68 

1918. 

17. 20 

16.60 

17.55 

19.20 

18.00 

16.85 

18. .50 

17.50 

17.25 

15.35 

15.10 

14 60 

16.98 

1919. 

16. 25 

17.40 i 

39. 06 

18.16 i 

16.26 

14 06 

17.10 

16.75 

1485 

15.00 

14 50 

16.40 

16.31 

1920. 

19. 50 

19.95 

18.80 

18. 80 

17.40 

14 25 

15.55 

13. 20 

13.30 

12.35 

11.70 

11.20 

15.50 

1921_ 

10.72 

9.07 ! 

9. 91 

9. 69 1 

11.07 

10.67 

10.09 

9.46 

8.86 

8,66 

9,25 

10,86 i 

9.86 

1922- 

12. 67 

14 49 

16,39 

34 10 ! 

12.95 

12.42 

13.04 

12.51 

13.63 

13.94 

14 17 

14 93 

18.68 

3923. 

34.69 

14 85 

14.56 

14. 42 

14 12 

14 81 

14 22 

12.89 

13.52 

12.93 

12.75 

12.96i 

13.89 

3924. 

33. 53 

14.95 

16.06 

16.22 

15.23 

1412 

13.79 

13. 57 

13.38 

13.52 

14 03 

16.47 i 

14.57 

1925. 

18.28 

17. 59 

16. 28 

14. 85 

13.06 

35.86 

16.11 

14 88 

15.19 

15.20 

15.44 

16.15 : 

15.66 

1926. 

15. 28 

33.78 

13. 48 

14, 38 

15.30 

16.66 

14 31 

14 20 

24 05 

13.88 

13.25 

12.57 ' 

14 26 

1927-- - 

12. f54 

1.3 28 

15. 27 

15,87 

14 75 

35.06 

14 25 

13,68 

13.46 

13.70 

13. SO 

la. 14 

1412 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Figures prior to 1921 for sheep and lambs, compiled from Chicago 
Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures are bulk of sales prices from data of the livestotds and meat 
reporting service of the bureau. 

* Simple average of monthly prices. 
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Table 390. — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and Omaha, by 
months, 1920-1927 


Year and 
mouth. 


1920 

January_ 

February.» 

March. 

April_ 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October.,,. 

November. 

December.. 



Dollarrs Dollars DoUs. 

10.68 7.73 16.72 

11.68 8.51 17.03 

12.03 8.86 16.18 

12.69 7.94 15.73 

10.28 6.76 13 36 

7.29 4.35 11.85 

6.32 3.60 11.86 

6.08 3.38 11.48 

5.83 3.43 12.05 

5.04 2.97 11.44 

5.31 3.17 10.38 

4.28 3.24 8.70 


1921 

January. 

February,,- 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July...,. 

August_ 

September.. 

October. 

November,. 

December,,. 


8.49 8.82 

6.85 6.82 

7.65 8.14 

8.20 8.40 

8.28 8.88 
6.93 7.99 

6.54 7.23 

6.33 6.94 

6.13 6.16 

6.26 6.30 

7.09 6.88 

8.67 8.48 


9.21 10.32 
7.55 8.48 

8.24 9.40 

7.64 9.43 

7.69 10.44 

. 9.82 

6.50 9.35 

7.16 8.65 

6.52 8.07 

7.09 7.91 

7.85 8.61 

9.40 10.09 


S. 13 7.67 

6.14 6.19 

7.23 7.46 

7.77 7.40 

8.46 8.22 

6.77 7,56 

6.44 6.48 

6.15 5.96 

5.85 5.27 

5.86 5.77 

6.92 6.11 

8.30 7.42 


L.J 15.22 11.97 12.60 8.56 5.48 13.43 | 14.83 11.86 11.88 | 8. IS | 5.33 [ 13.06 


1922 

January_ 

February.-. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July_ 

August_ 

September, 

October_ 

November. 

December.. 


12.22 10.15 10.40 
13.84 11.11 11.78 
.. 14.61 11.71 12.75 
13.62 10.88 11.87 
12.43 9.31 10.18 

.. 11.90 8.46 9.58 

.. 12.88 9.07 10.10 

„ 12.38 9.96 9.83 

.. 13.33 10.5S 10.25 
_, 13.50 10.53 10.62 
.. 13.79 10.92 11.21 
... 14.29 11.16 11.20 

... 13.23 10.37 10.81 


1923 

January,— 
February., 
March. 

June. 


3.42 10.86 
3-82 12.17 
4.87 12.62 
4.94 . 


3.44 . 

2.31 11.42 
3.12 12.20 
2.98 12.08 
2.74 12.86 
3.26 13 71 
3.96 13.18 
3.85 13.70 


3.56 . 12.96 10.29 10,35 


9.62 9.41 

11.12 11.20 
11.49 11.62 
11.71 12.35 


9.60 10,12 
9.C^ 9.24 


10.56 10.68 
11.12 10.84 


3.23 10.24 
3.91 12.17 
4.71 12.77 
5.25 12. GO 
3.60 11.68 
2.18 10.60 
2.06 10,72 
2.89 10.91 
2.87 12.34 
2.67 12.92 
3,43 12.38 
3.22 13.28 


14.06 11.25 11.19 6.79 4.75 13.89 13.74 11.02 10.83 6.32 3.82 13.67 

14.24 11.38 11.66 7.05 4.94 14.34 13.79 11.15 11.00 6.65 4.16 14.00 

14.24 11.62 11.69 7.74 5.28 14.20 13.69 11.20 11.34 7.58 5.02 13.76 

13.76 11.17 11.64 8.10 5.40 _ 13.55 11.25 11.37 7.88 5.24 13.26 

13.67 10.89 10.77 6.27 3.51 ....... 13.29 10.82 10.35 6.33 


14.02 10.77 11.48 


mmio 

choice “1“““ 


13.88 10.86 10.98 4.38 i 16 . 

Canncr 

Xi« 


July,. 

August_ 

September, 

October.,., 

November. 

December- 


13.54 

9.98 

10,92 

12.07 

9.61 

9.73 

12.86 

10.33 

9.92 

12.30 

9.90 

9.70 

11.94 

9.84 

9.62 

12.18 

10.00 

9.75 

13.24 

10.55 

10.66 


10,92 5.13 2.06 12.02 13.01 9.70 10.66 4.62 2.00 10.99 

9.73 6.04 2.56 12.08 11.96 9.23 9,45 6.36 2.25 11.21 

9.92 5.44 2.39 12.74 12.25 9.81 9.38 4.66 2.08 12.28 

9,70 6-21 2.38 12.24 12.14 9.94 9.07 4.69 2.18 11.94 


. 13.24 10.55 10.66 ... 12.89 10.35 10,26 
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Table 390.— Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and Omaha, by 
months, 19iCh-1927 —Continued 


Dolls. ^Dolls 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

12.9610.70 

10.61 

0. 73 

3.39 

14.37 11.73 

11,97 

7.70 

4.08 

15, 36 12.65 

13 10 

9.03 

5.04 

15.63 11 91 

13 44 

9.09 

5.02 

14.6811.96 

12. 32 

6 . 70 

3.27 

13.62 10.48 

11 18 

4.79 

2.21 

13,10 10.00 

10.58 

4.91 

2.13 

12.9010.04 

9.95 

5. 65 

2.37 

12,8110.01 

9. 43 

5.00 

2.19 

13.1510.76 

9.73 

5. 50 

2,50 

13.5811,31 

10.50 

6 . 38 

2.97 

15,67jl2.87 

12. 75 

7, 89 

3.86 

1.3. 9vil.2S 

11. SO 

6 6S' 

3.25 

17. 28^14.65 

15.12 

8.88 

5.11 

16, 79,14.38 

14. 53 

7.98 

4.56 

16.0413.73 

13.45 

8.37 

4.79 

14.62|12.45 

11.22 

7.63 

4.41 

12.72110.50 

10.28 

6.74 

3.30 

15.0Cjl2.16 

12.38 

5.80 

2.82 


Dolls. Dolls Dolls. Doll 
12.2fi 9.89 10.03 6. 

13.54 10.89 11.10 7. 

14.82 12.04 12.41 8. 

15.15 12.37 12.80 8. 

14. OS 11.23 11.48 0. 

12.91 10.02 10. 61 4. 

12. bS 9.60 10.03 4. 

12.58 9.94 9.61 5. 

12.47 9.74 8.72 4. 

12.80 10.28 8.78 5. 

13.16 10.00 9. 64 5. 

15.00 12.59 11.84 7. 

, 13.45 10.79 10.59 6. 


i. Dolls. 
29 3.08 


64 4.62 
67 4.67. 


62 2.15 

14 2.44 


16.6814.24 13.88 8.62 5.00 

16.1413.87 13.80 7.76 4.36 

15.48 13.12 12.87 8.38 4.79 

14.2012.27 10.79 7.45 4.23 

12.3710.20 9.18 6.28 2.75. 

14.59 12.17 11.90 5.35 2.51. 


14.b9;i2,12l 11.72 
14.47 12.3(»i 11. OS 
14.73 12.50! 11.13 
14.7112.30; 11.43 
15.03 12.6ll 11.51 


0.64 3.11 1 14.24 14.0911.67 

6.42 3.00 14.66 14.08 11.94 

6.36 3.01 14.85 14.2211.86 

6.37 3.00 14.98 14.3211.77 

0.57 3.12 14.73 14.4212.04 

7.50 3.81 15,69 15.31 13.00 

7.10 3.67.12.35. 


6.92 3,01 
5. 78 2.75 
5.88 2.80 
6.13 2.88 


6,7.51 3.47. 


14.8012.88 
13.62U2.11 
13.32 11.39 
13.87 12.09 
14. .51 12.23 
15.83 12,81 


7.54 3.83 
7.20 3.73 
7.26 3.75 
7.86 4.08 
6 .79 3.60. 
5.71 3.09 


14.0612.14 11,36 

12.6911.29 10.33 

12.6010.92 9.85 

13.70 12.06 10.58 
14.26 12.26 11.58 
14.95 12.46 12.78 


6.991 3.61 
6.52, 3.21 
6.65, 8.10 
7,411 3.66 


JTuly. 

Aug.— 

Sept... 

OcL— 

Nov... 

Dec™ 


13.7211,12 

11 , n 

5. S8 

13.5610.34 

11,01 

6.19 

13.4410.57 

10 .8f 

5.89 

13.37 10.56 

11 . 

5.92 

13.0410.20 

10 .7( 

) 6.66 

12.12 9.30 

9.3J 

2 6.54 

13.7611.30 

11 .3^ 

6.46 


13.22 10.63 ia38 
13,1410.42 9.96 

12.81 10.00 9.76 

118610.26 9.92 

1140 9.82 9.31 
11.72 9.22 8.82 

13.20 10.961 10.38 


5.43: 186 
5.69 3.17 
5.49 194 
5.46 178 
5.25 2.50 
5.17 2.50 


12-week average in 6-week month. 
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Table 390 — Sheep: Average price per 100 pounds at Chicago and Omaha, hy 
months, 1920-1927 —Continued 


Year 

and 

month 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Lambs 

Yearling wethers, me¬ 
dium to prime 

Ewes 

Feeder Iambs, me¬ 
dium to choice 

Lambs 

Yearling wethers, me¬ 
dium to prime 

Ewes 

Feeder lambs, me- 

§ 

0 

s 

2 

a 

3 

3 

84 lbs. down, 
medium to 
prime 

All weights, cull 
and common 

Common to 
choice 

Carmer and cull 

84 lbs. down, 
medium to 
prime 

All weights, cull 
and common 

Common to 
choice 

Canner and cull 

1927 

Polls. 

PoUs 

Polls. 

Polls. 

Polls. 

PoUars 

DoUs. 

Polls 

PoUs. 

Polls. 

Polls. 

PoUars 

Jan. 

12.10 

10.10 

10.07 

6 .34 

3.44 

12.20 

11.53 

9.23 

8.99 

5.66 

3.01 

12.10 

Feb. 

12.79 

10. S3 

10.85 

7.74 

4.39 

12.57 

12.37 

10.49 

10.12 

7.39 

4,24 

12.65 

Mar. 

14.82 

12.45 

12.50 

S.44 

4.90 

13.94 

14.25 

12.12 

11.82 

8 . 27 

4. 78 

13.97 

Apr.! 

15.36 

12.92 

13.16 

8.70 

5.14 

14.00 

14.90 

12 72 

12.46 

8.15 

4. 78 

14.04 

May.... 

14.49 

12.25 

12, 87 

6.87 

3.82 



14.01 

11.90 

11.98 

6 . 31 

3, 52 

12. 78 

June.... 

15,33 

12.43 

12.80 

5.61 

3.03 

12 . 

75 

14.65 

12.16 

11.93 

4 92 

2 76 

12 

19 




llOlbs. 

1201 bs. 






llOlhs. 

120 lbs. 





Good 


dowm 

down. 

V. Uil 

Good 


Good 


down, 

down, 


Good 

Me- 


and 


medi- 

medi- 

and 

and 

Me- 

and 


medi- 

medi- 


and 

dium 


choice 


umto 

urn to 

com- 

choice 

dium 

choice 


um to 

um to 


choice 





choice 

choice 

mon 





choice 

choice 




July... 

14-18 

10 79 

10.83 

5.97 

3.25 

12.94 

11.85 

13.66 

10.17 

10.18 

5.73 

3.16 

12.83 

IT. 87 

Aug—. 

13.49 

10 .2T 

10. 42 

5.9C 

3.12 

13.02 

11.90 

13.07 

9.91 

9.59 

5.75 

3.16 

13.13 

12.15 

Sept... 

13.38 

10.46 

10. 25 

6.06 

2.56 

18.40 

12.38 

12.94 

9.96 

9.09 

5.30 

2 .SS 

13.16 

12 06 

Oct-- . 

13.68 

,11.01 

10.98 

; 5.60 

3.04 

14.04 

13.26 

13.09 

10.34 

9.25 

5. 38 

3.00 

13.31 

12 . 22 

Nov—. 

13.88 

,11.3S 

1 11. Ifi 

i 5.93 

3.35 

14.03 

13.30 

13.27 

10.92 

9.59 

5.52 

3.05 

13.45 

12 . 45 

Dec.— 

13.38 

l0.6Sj 10.49 

6.04! 3.40 

1 

13.35 

12.56 

12.81 

10.15 

9.45 

5. SS 

3.16 

12.46 

11.74 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of 
the bureau. 


Table 391 .—Sheep and lambs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 

1907-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. ' 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


ThoU’ 

TJiou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1907_ 

1,017 

83i 

842 

861 

769 

735 

865 : 

900 

892 

973- 

793 

769 

10,262 

3908- — 

872 

725 

677 

664 

732 

842 

891 

932 

1,004 

1,048 

928 

930 

10,305 

1909-—i 

906 

806 

903 

839 

712 

843 

964 

1,019 

1.153 

1,169 

1,029 

1,000 

U,343 

1910-...! 

903 

771 

727 

693 

796 

927 

967 

1,095 

1,154 

1,206 

1,125 

1,014 

11,408 

1911-...' 

1,130 

1,019 

1,059 

974 

1,085 

1,146 

1,150 

1,268 

1,257 

1,428 

1,304 

1,200 

14,020 

1912.... 

1,383 

1,151 

1,106 

971 

963 

1,028 

1,181 

1,390 

1,440 

1,723 

1,424 

1,220 

14,979 

1913-—’ 

3,192 

901 

S83 

1,049 

1,127 

1,136 

1,273 

1,243 

1,486 

1,514 

1,258 

1,281 

14,406 

1914-—! 

1,297 

1,113 

1,143 

1,150 

1,0S5 

1,113 

1,171 

1,109 

1,379 

1,331 

1,112 

1,167 

! 14,229 

1915.—! 

3,196 

946 

986 

830 

739 

883 

984 

1,139 

1,220 

1,116 

1,132 

1 1,041 

i 12,212 

1916_ 

976 

904 

861 

769 

854 

990 

930 

1,173 

1,158 

1,172 

1,121 

1,033 

1 11,941 

1917-... 

956 

819 

861 

777 

632 

710 

688 

766 

740 

822 

764 

809 

9,345 

1918_ 

780 

655 

736 

614 

659 

737 

869 

937 

1,029 

1,194 

1,139 

1 971 

10,320 

1919- — 

1,004 

754 

738 

808 

894 

931 

1,160 

1,234 

1,292 

1,414 

1,227 

1,235 

12,691 

1920.— 

955 

828 

788 

714 

671 

818 

1,048 

1,042 

1,151 

1,068 

968 

932 

10,982 

1921- — 

1,068 

958 

1,075 

1,041 

935 

1,116 

1,060 

1,237 

1 1,249 

1,285 

1,040 

890 

13,006 

1922- — 

954 

776 

837 

739 

872 

1,028 

964 

1,024 

1 1,013 

981 

882 

858 

10,929 

1923.— 

1,021 

836 

977 

960 

972 

914 

962 

957 

! 990 

1,046 

915 

978 

11,629 

1934.— 

1,083 

912 

868 

860 

959 

975 

1,051 

1,063 

1,150 

1,148 

960 

972 

11,991 

1925.— 

990 

854 

984 

1,012 

1,030 

999 

1,071 

1,031 

1,086 

1,083 

879 

981 

12,001 

1926— 

1,039 

988 

1,163 

994 

959 

1,081 

1,042 

1,093 

1,224 

1,167 

1,039 

1,172 

12,961 

1927-— 

1,115 

1,006 

1,027 

960 

1 992 

1,058 

1,014 

1.168 

1,185 

1,194 

1,070 

1,094 

12,882 


Bureau of Animal Industry^ 
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Table 392 .—Mutton and lamh^ frozen: Cold-storage holdings. United States, 

1916-1927 


Year 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 1 

Apr. 1 

1 

Juno 1 

July 1 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct.l 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Average: 

1910-1920.,. 

1921-1925... 

1910.-. 

1917.... 

1918 . 

1919 .' 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1920. 

1927. 

uooo 

you lids 
8 ,0G3 
16,888 

IfiOO 
pounds 
7,329 
IS, 524 

UOOO 

pounds 

6,482 

41,478 

1,000 
pounds 
5,113 
10,368 

1,000 

pounds 

4,355 

7,413 

1,000 

pounds 

4,669 

5,3(i4 

1,000 
pounds 
4,068 
4.088 

1,000 

pounds 

3,744 

3,283 

1,000 
pounds 
5,547 
2. 927 

1 ,000 
pounds 
8,853 
2,904 

UOOO 
pounds 
14,639 
3,379 

1,000 
pounds 
17,110 
3,608 

4, 970 
4,886 
7, 403 
12,760 
10,290 
68,032 
6,444 
4, 523 
2,493 
2,949 
1,820 
4, 550 

5,2S6 
5,895 
6,315 
11,360 
7,787 
78,082 
3,914 
5,980 
2,306 
2,336 
2,354 
4,447 

5,812 
4,949 
7,855 
8,013 
5, 781 
59, 304 
2,863 
5,758 
2,173 
2,294 
3,346 
4,074 

5,084 
4,872 
5,599 
6,505 
3,517 
38,520 
2,878 
6,635 
1,719 
2,090 
3,289 
2,940 

3,858 
4,369 
3,348 
7,623 
2,579 
25,129 ! 
2,071 
5,774 
2,093 
1,998 
2,393 
1,862 

2,525 
3,5U8 
3,860 
7,718 
5,735 
15,877 
2,310 
4,445 
2,273 
1,913 
1,697 
1,210 

1,939 
4,380 
2,429 
7,279 
4,311 
8.714 
3,720 
3,556 
2,917 
1,535 
1,871 
1,360 

2,098 
3,912 
3,150 
7, 203 
2.299 
6 , 751 1 
3,308 ' 
2, 752 
2,257 
1,349 
1,813 
1, IGl 

2,135 
2,716 
4,046 
7.817 
11,021 
5, m 
3,376 
1,785 
2,230 
1,339 
1, 929 
1,302 

i 579 
2,768 
i 5,275 
8,318 
25,325 
5,993 
3,473 
1,719 i 
2, 525 
1,112 
2,234 
1,991 

3, 465 
4,194 
8,645 
7,894 
48,997 
6,840 i 
3,458 

1, Q97 
3,166 
1,435 

2, S14 
2,958 

5,000 
5,406 
9,035 
9,409 
56,702 
7,520 
3,633 
2,014 
3,326 
1,549 
3,166 
3,790 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 


Table 393 .—Sheep and lambs: Statement of Iwestock and meat situation, 

1921-1927 


Item 

Unit 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Federally inspected slaugh¬ 
ter. 

Average live wdght. 

Thousands-. 

13,005 

10,929 

11,529 

11,991 

12,001 

12,961 

12,883 

Pounds. 

79.68 

79.99 

80.80 

80.14 

960,946 

81.58 

81.34 

81.66 

Total live weighil. 

1,000 pounds. 

1,036,231 

874,206 

931,507 

979,041 

1,054,238 

1,052,029 

Average live cost l)er 100 

Dollars. 

8.61 

12.18 

12.03 

12.77 

14.22 

12.86 

12.97 

pounds. 









Total live cost. 

1,000 dollars.. 

89,219 

106,478 

112,060 

122,713 

139,220 

135,575 

136,448 

Carcasses condemned. 

Thousands... 

11 

12 

14 

13 

14 


16 

Number passed for food_ 

.do_. 

12,994 

10,917 

11,515 

11,978 

11,987 

12,945 

12,867 

Average dressed weight. _.. 

1 Pounds. 

37.92 

38.34 

38.83 

38.10 

39,00 

38.74’ 

38,99 

Total dressed weight. 

1,000 pounds. 

1 493,154 

417,842 

446,260 

456,357' 

467,316 

500,888 

501,746 

Mutton and lamb: 





Imports. 

.do. 

25,395 

68,032 

12,155 
6,444 

5,215 
4,523 

: 2,166 
2,493 

2,770 

2,949 

3,365 

1,820 

2,646 

Storage Jan. 1. 

.do. 

4,556 

Total supply. 

.do_ 

586,581 
6,444 
64,104 
516,033 

436,441 

455,998 
2,493 
2,124 
451,38] 

461,016 
2,949 
1,507 
456,560 

473,035 

1,820 

1,541 

469,674 

506,073 
4,556 
1,230 
500,288 

508,047 

4,408 

971 

Storage Doc.3L. 

__do. 

4,523 

1,957 

429,962| 

Exports J. 

.do..I 

Apparent domestic con¬ 

.do. 

503,569 

sumption. 







Apparent per capita 

Pounds. 

4.76 

3.91 

4.04 

4.01 

4.07 

4.27 

4.24 

consumption. 










Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
3 Includes reexports. 
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Table 394 .—Mutton and lamb: International tradej average 1911-1913^ annual 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1911-1913 

1923 

1 

1924 

1926 

1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoits 

Imports 

Exports 

PaiNCIPAL EXPOET- 
ING COUNTRIES 

Argentina__ 

1 1,000 
\ pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
148,457 
149,958 
48 
17,212 
235,509 

75 

3,262 

(2) 

344 

334 

350 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
175,208 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
184,311 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
202,576 
1 50,271 
2,641 
17,082 
291,039 

184 
22,658 

829 
35 
200 
2,122 
8 1 
60 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

148,213 

185,682 

1,274 

14,308 

279,731 

175 

50,328 

1,154 
2 
146 
361 

Australia_ 

Canada_ 

Netherlands_ 

Nftw Zealand 

7 ' 

4,717 

76 

134 

1,350 

2,293 

1167,613 

1,707 

14,138 

249,954 

179 

34,509 

318 

211 

813 

45 

2 

167 

137 

1,367 

1,347 

1 39,805 
922 
17,566 
278,426 

176 
34,417 

489 

61 

251 

711 

3 

105 

147 

1,321 

1,069 

1 

1 

12 

1,673 

1,472 

Union of South Af- i 

riea... 

Uruguay.. 

1,914 

73 

46 


PEINCrPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 

Belgium_ 

Denmark_ 

France.. 

Germany... 

Hong Kong 

(}) 

3,828 
930 
1,046 

2,013 
1,651 
20,555 
2,902 
457 
422 
663,147 
5,215 

2,975 
1,106 
24,475 
3,156i 
502: 
651 
577,176 
2,166 

2,905 
1,328 
23,737 
3,002 
8 133 
731 
622,482 
2,770 

3,128 
2,214 
20,474 
8,217 

Sweden.. 

United Kingdom- 
United States. 

Total, 15 coun¬ 
tries. 

1,218 
696,899 
185 

100 

1,148 
613,633 
3,365 

7 

4,146 

2,087 

1,445 

1,464 

1,171 

610,820 

559,795 

700,112 

646,951 

615,004 

558, 688 

658,527 

591,162 

655,326 

582,552 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. OflBcial sources, 

1 Year ended June 30, 2 Not separately stated. s 6 mouths. 


Table 395.— Wool^ raw: Production^ imports, exports^ and apparent consumption^ 

United Statesj 1910-1927 


Year 


Production 


Fleece 


Pulled 


Total 


Im. 
ports 1 


Reex¬ 
ports 1 


Net 

imports 


Exports 

of 

domes¬ 
tic wool 


Excess 

of 

imports 
over all 
exports ij 


Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 


1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 
1914— 
1916— 

1916— 

1917- - 

1918.. 

1919.. 
1920— 

1921.. 

1922- . 

1923— 

1924- 

1925— 

1926.. 
19275. 


urn 

pounds 
281,363 
277,54S 
262,543 
252,675 
247,192 
245, 726 
244,890 
241,892 
256,870 
249,958 
244,179 
235,129 
221,713 
225,696 
235,575 
245,562 
260,976 
272,453 


1,000 

pounds 

40,000 

41,000 

41.500 

43.500 
43,000 
40,000 

43.600 
40,000 
42,000 
48,300 
42,900 
48, 500 
42,000 

42.500 

43.800 

46.800 

50.600 


1,000 
pounds 
321,363 
318, 548 
304,043 
296,175 
290,192 
285, 726 
288,490 
281,892 
298, 870 
298, 258 
287, 079 
283, 629 
263, 713 
268,196 
279,375 
292,362 
311,576 


1,000 
pounds 
180,135 
155,923 
238,118 
151,581 
256,501 
402,611 
442,650 
416,137 
447,426 
438,782 
254,905 
316,605 
366,538 
388,345 
262,655 
336,646 
299,451 


1,000 
pounds 
9,055 
3,511 
1,816 
3,860 
6,342 
2,081 
2,128 
1,272 
452 
5,134 
12,393 
1,552 
4,225 
23,557 
27,476 
7,087 
14,075 


1,000 
pounds 
171, 080 
152,412 
236,302 
147, 721 
250,159 
400,530 
440, 522 
414, 865 
446,974 
433, 647 
242,512 
315, 053 
362, 314 
364, 788 
235,179 
329, 559 
285,376 


1,000 
pounds 
3 48 
0) 

C) 

377 

2335 

2 8,158 
3,919 
1,827 
407 
2,840 
8,845 
1,927 
453 
535 
309 
273 
292 


1,000 
pounds 
171,032 
152, 412 
236, 302 
147, 644 
249, 833 
392, 372 
436,603 
413, 038 
446, 567 
430, 807 

233, 666 
313,126 
361,861 
364, 253 

234, 869 
329,286 
285,084 


1,000 
pounds 
492,395 
470,960 
540,345 
443,819 
540,015 
678,098 
725,093 
694,930 
745,437 
729,065 
520,745 
606, 765 
625,674 
632,449 
514,244 
621, 648 
696,660 


Bur^u of Agricultural Economics. Production figures 1910-1913 from the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; 1914^1926 from the bureau; imports and exports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

alpaca, and other like animals included in imports and reexports prior to 1914 and 

* Exports for fiscal years ended June 30 of the years shown. 

* Included in all other articles. 

* No transactions. 

« Preliminary. 
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Table 396. — Wool^ fleece: Estimated production, hy States, 1924-1927 


State 

Production 

Weight per fleece' 

Number of fleeces 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Lbs. 

Lhs. 

Lhs. 

Lbs. 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Maine. 

493 

526 

559 

546 

6.4 

6.6 

6,5 

6.5 

77 

81 

86 

84 

New Hampshire... 

94 

102 

no 

117 

6.3 

6 4 

6.5 

6.5 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

Vermont. 

277 

252 

277 

2S5 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

3S 

35 

38 

39 

Massachusetts. 

67 

68 

62 

63 

6.1 

6.2 

6.2 

6.3 

11 

11 

10 

10 

Rhode Island. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6.1 

6 2 

6.2 

6.2 

2 

2 

1 2 

2 

Connecticut. 

41 

41 

43 

36 

5.8 

5.9 

6,1 

6.0 

7 

7 

7 

6 

New York. 

2,708 

2,898 

3,081 

2,956 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

371 

397 

422 

405 

New Jersey. 

31 

31 

32 

32 

6.2 

6.2 

6,3 

6.3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Pennsylvania. 

2,766 

2,805 

2,805 

2,730 

7.6 

7.5 

7.5 

7.5 

364 

374 

374 

364 

Ohio. 

14,167 

14,467 

14,760 

15,662 

8.1 

S.1 

8.2 

8.2 

1,749 

1,786 

1,800 

1,910 

Indiana. 

3,391 

3,562 

3,715 

4,088 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7-3 

471 

488 

502 

560 

Illinois. 

3,334 

3,419 

3,648 

4,162 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.5 

463 

462 

480 

555 

Michigan. 

6,880 

7,416 

7,920 

8,272 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

860 

927 

990 

1,034 

Wisconsin. 

2,109 

2,250 

2,508 

2,774 ! 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

2S5 

300 

330 

365 

Minnesota.. 

2,886 

3,151 

3,634 

4,211 

7.8 

7.8 

7 9 

7.0 

370 

404 

460 

533 

Iowa.. 

fi,360 

5,360 

5,440 

5,896 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

670 

670 

6 S0 

737 

Missouri. 

5,236 

5,208 

5,250 

5,460 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

748 

744 

750 

780 

North Dakota. 

1,853 

2,263 

2,772 

3,187 

8.2 

8.2 

S.3 

8.3 

226 

276 

334 

384 

South Dakota. 

4,312 

4,446 

4,714 

5,160 

7.7 

7.8 

8 1 

8.0 

560 

570 

682 

645 

Nebraska. 

1,998 

2,212 

2,175 

2,081 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.7 

270 

295 

290 

270 

Kansas. 

1,399 

1,656 

1,679 

1,986 

7.1 

7,2 

7.3 

7.3 

197 

230 

230 

272 

Delaware. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Maryland. 

433 

439 

472 

504 

6.1 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

71 

72 

75 

80 

Virginia. 

1, 398 

1,485 

1,630 

1,710 

4.6 

4.7 

5.0 

5.0 

304 

316 

326 

342 

West Virginia. 

2,236 

2,272 

2,311 

2,457 

5.2 

5.2 

6.3 

5.4 

430 

437 

436 

465 

North Carolina. 

284 

270 

304 

350 

4,5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.8 

63 

60 

66 

73 

South Carolina. 

47 

48 

45 

50 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

12 

12 

11 

12 

Georgia. 

143 

131 

139 

148 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

3.6 

42 

41 

41 

41 

Florida. 

137 

147 

144 

144, 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

49 

49 

48 

48 

Kentucky. 

2,880 

3,125 

3,278 

8,845 ! 

4.5 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

640 ’ 

651 

683 

801 

Tennessee. 

1,136 

1,144 

1,118 

1,174 1 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

277 

266 

260 

273 

Alabama. 

170 

155 

136 

155 1 

3.4 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

50 

47 

39 

43 

Mississippi. 

323 

304 

288 

198 I 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

101 

95 

90 

62 

Arkansas. 

225 . 

202 

201 

220 i 

4.5^ 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

50 

43 

41 

45 

Louisiana. 

304 

294 

275 

286; 

3.2 

3.3 

3.2 

3.4 

95 

89 

86 

84 

Oklahoma. 

385 

394 

456 

562 

7.4 

7.3 

7.8 

7.7 

52 

54 

60 

73 

Texas. 

24,806 

25,280 

27,297 

32,675 

7.9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.5 

3,140 

3,160 

3,370 

3,850 

Montana. 

19, 522 

20,640 

23,320 

24,229 

8.6 

8.6 

8.8 

8.6 

2,270 

2,400 

2,650 

2,824 

Idaho.. 

14,450 

14,309 

14,507 

15,120 

8.5 

8.2 

8.9 

8.4 

1,700 

1,745 

1,630 

1,800 

Wyoming.... 

19,090 

21,362 

22,338 

25,000 

8.3 

8.6 

8.5 

8.6 

2,300 

2,484 

2,628 

2,910 

Colorado. 

6,486 

6,862 

7,740 

8,118 ! 

6.9 

7.3 

7.5 

7.3 

940 

940 

1,032 

1,112 

New Mexico. 

11,224 

11,084 

12,060 

12,600 1 

6.1 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

1,840 

1,911 

2,044 

2,100 

Arizona. 

6,448 

6,458 

6,758 

6,336 

6.2 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

1,040 

1,025 

1,090 

1,056 

Utah. 

17,970 

18,010 

19,430 

19,975 

8.3 

8.4 

8.8 

8.5 

2,165 

2,144 

2,208 

2,350 

Nevada. 

7,597 

7,560 

8,730 

8,015 

7.8 

7.2 

7.9 

7.3 

974 

1,050 

1,105 

1,098 

Washington. 

4,365 

4,560 

4,194 

4,770 

9.7 

9.5 

9.8 

9.8 

450 

480 

428 

485 

Oregon. 

15,840 

16,958 

18,321 

18,128 

8.8 

8.8 

9.3 

8.8 

1,800 

1,927 

1,970 

2,060 

California. 

18,250 

19,912 

20,276 

21,540 

7.3 

7.6 

7.4 

7.5 

2,500 

2,655 

2,740 

2,872 

United States. 

235,675 

245,562 

260,976 

278,037 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

31,116 

32, 235 

33,648 

35,929 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 

1 In States where sheep are shorn twice a year this figure covers wool per head of sheep shorn and not 
weight per fleece. 
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Table 397. —Stocks of wool^ tops^ and noils held by dealers and manufacturers in 

United Statesj 1920-1927 ^ 


Bate 


Held by dealers 



Held by manufacturers 


Grease * 

Scoured 

Pulled 

Tops 

Noils 

Grease 

Scoured 

Pulled 

Tops 

Noils 

1920 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Jan.1. 

152,003 

24,630 

17, 907 

4,735 

3, S93 

152,0S9 

20,030 

6,302 

13,875 

7,316 

Apr. 1. 

123.247 

26,279 

17,710 

3,646 

4,305 

139,333 

24,412 

9.339 

14,328 

8,670 

July 1.. 

144,837 

27,963 

15, 207 

4.487 

6,041 

112,434 

23, 078 

C, 762 

15,439 

9,002 

Oct. 1. 

179,376 

29,988 

11, 229 

5,564 

4,754 

79,762 

15, 612 

7,593 

15,839 

9,124 

1921 

Jan.1. 

ISS, 822 

27,814 

14,352 

6,616 

5,434 

119,766 

17, 291 

6,895 
11,296 

IS, 851 

9,991 

Apr. 1... 

194,891 

22,807 

15,505 

7,623 

3,690 

165,398 

18,442 

, 19,325 

9,316 

Julyl. 

176,584 

19,703 
19,480 

12,127 
11,201 

4,8S3 

4,139 

164,713 

18, 042 

10,787 

20,247 

8,101 

Oct. 1. 

181,574 

4,005 

3,009 

ISO, 727 

19, 736 

10,484 

23,184 

7,463 

1922 

Jan. 1. 

102,384 

1.3,468 

9,222 

2,866 

2,453 

171,597 

21,097 

9,312 

17, 536 

7.136 

Apr. 1. 

70,415 

10.99.5 

C, 9C9 

.2,296 

1,373 

171,026 

25,406 

10,419 

IS, 029 

7.176 

July 1.*. 

156,523 

13,447 

6,9S8 

2,627 

1,619 

165,810 

22. 201 

9, 642 

20, 720 

0,709 

Oct. 1. 

176,377 

16,521 

7,384 

3,327 

2,695 

191,351 

20, 336 

8, GS6 

19,227 

5,904 

1923 

Jan. 1. 

134,644 

22,150 

11,106 

3.658 

6,158 

193,492 

20, 596 

8, S24 

20,211 

7,644 

8,247 

Apr. 1. 

: 126,158 

24,734 

13,503 

3,378 

6,378 

175,422 

21,787 

11,930 

18,402 

Julyl. 

! 186,729 

21,076 

13,126 

5,125 

5,977 

161,435 

IS, 464 

11,148 

16,579 

1 8,364 

Oct. 1. 

i 175,843 

1 

21,679 

10,531 

3,136 

6,675 

130,935 

15,992 

8,960 

16,998 

7,511 

1924 

Jan.1. 

1 

1 

! 144,014 

16,665 

7,700 

2,988 

3,783 

121,173 

16,947 

8,971 

16,543 

7,206 

Apr. 1. 

100,846 

16,239 

9,561 

4,172 

1,806 

124,345 

16,310 

7,669 

17,141 

6.828 

July 1. 

154,931 

12,840 

8,829 

4,461 

983 

126,985 

13,9S7 

6,140 

16,323 

5,659 

Oct. I. 

132,953 

12,544 

7,475 

3,809 

1,994 

129,330 

15,165 

6, 747 

16, 562 

4,867 

1925 

Jan. 1... 

98,712 
65,912 

18,380 

16,819 

9,799 

3,285 
2,754 

2,583 

2,412 

113,026 
95,122 

15,315 i 
15, 437 

7,368 

16,258 

15,921 

6,729 

6,020 

Apr. 1. 

12,624 

7, 025 

July 1. 

147,654 

15,039 

11,267 

2,571 

3,292 

95,021 

16,455 

7,381 

15,252 

5,463 

Oct. 1. 

136,043 

15,809 

9,715 

2,240 

2,704 

102,261 

13, 621 

I 6,623 

1 

15,880 

6,207 

1926 

Jan.1. 

117,726 

14,658 

10, 552 1 

2,428 

2,407 

97,162 

12,666 

7,852 

15,346 

6,121 

Apr. 1. 

97,552 

15,053 

12,360 1 

2,692 

2,641 

95,102 

14,358 

7,468 

15,188 

6,184 

July 1. 

182,085 

12,204 

10,141 

2,438 

3,090 

91,852 

12, 640 

6,877 

14,104 

5,633 

Oct. 1. 

166,380 

12,810 

8,709 

2,310 

2,769 

90,992 

1 12,407 

6,376 

13,771 

5,047 

1927 

Jan.1. 

114,6S0 

13,176 

9,029 

2,282 

3,392 

90,494 

1 

11,699 

6,322 

13,653 

5,266 

Apr. 1. 

81,869 

11,923 

9,851 

2,140 

3,409 

90,805 

12,4SG 

6,0i)5 

13,858 

5,045 

July 1. 

177,315 

9, 111 
9,390 

7,914 

2,864 

3,186 

96,091 

1 12,709 

I 6,758 

14,641 

4,470 

Oct. 1. 

147,079 

5,075 

1,677 

2,846 

103,886 

12,937 

6,170 

14, 581 

4,144 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from wool stock reports issued quarterly by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economicsand the Bureau of the Census. Stocks held by the Government are not included. 

1 Not including estimates for firms not reporting nor wool actually reported but for which no grade was 
stated. Beginning with 1922 estimates for firms not reporting were discontinued. The information m 
this table is, therefore, not complete as some firms do not report. 
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Table 398.— Wool: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1995-26 


icai euutju L-ftJU. 6i 


Country 


PRINQPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES 

1,000 

pounds 

2,445 

214 

Algeria __ 

Argentina_ 

Australia _____ 

324 

Brazil.-.. 

1 2511 

British India ....- 

1 23,721 

1 1,247 

Chile. 

China.-. 

Greece____ 

281 

Hungary... 

Irish Free State... 


Morocco___ 


New Zealand.-__ 

168 

Persia. . .. 

6 2,753 
«3 

Peru. 

Spain... 

2,446 

7 

Union of South Africa. 

Uruguay. 



PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES 


Austria. 

Austria-nungary- 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Czechoslovakia.,,, 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

Rumania.. 

Russia.. 

Sweden.. 

Switzerland.. 

United Kingdom- 

United States_ 

Yugoslavia.. 


Total, 39 countries. 


Average, 1909-1913 


Imports 


63,942 
300,367 
3 1,485 
7,794 


2,337 

1 7Qi. 
6011628 
481,988 
30,145 
17,921 
31,991 
.3,644 


2,473 
106,184 
7,267 
11,211 
506,155 
203,298 


2,415,744 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
19,871 
328,204 
676,679 
3 2,959 
56,496 
28,223 
42,685 
294 


8,607 

194,801 

10,023 

9,333 

28,505 

164,635 

139,178 


9,622 
196,440 
3117 
1,323 


1,124 
80 
84,973 
42,817 
3,933 


26,362 

123 


3,538 
32,406 
149 
33S 
41,164 
3 46 


% 154,998 


1925 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 
2,967 
194 
11,784 
971 
< 22,399 


859 

12,123 

1,174 

1,331 


116 

1,998 


2,795 

156 


14,118 


99,788 
2,961 
13,561 
7 62,427 
1,707 
1,748 
539,872 
299,253 
76,999 
82,329 
8,274 
1,913 
23,939 
970 
141,277 
8,251 
14,867 
414,172 
339,264 
310,486 


2,097,031 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
21,811 
249,777 
1671,062 
6,610 
3 49,775 
27,239 
65,348 
1602 
14,714 
10,051 
13,245 
205,727 
12,243 
10,563 
6,518 
220,176 
89,442 


1,513 


24,122 

0 

6,351 

7,648 

286 

156 

36,297 

19,285 

5,307 


1,819 

368 

2,219 

638 

112,069 

158 

59 

63,775 

273 

129 


1,847,175 


1926, preliminary 


Imports 


1,000 
pounds 
4,387 
1208 
13,589 
1214 
25,577 


725 


1,529 
1,529 


201 


5,054 

514 


14,348 


115,697 
1,859 
15,378 
30,301 
2,164 
2,611 
638,473 
326,123 
102,760 
81,917 
9,903 
1,761 
25,828 
12,250 
147,553 
9,870 
18,237 
495,673 
310,266 
fi9,547 


2,300,042 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
29,279 
313,674 
1 785,774 
15,886 
MO, 375 
24,695 
33,040 


13,460 

11,610 

118,635 

213,153 


9,172 
6,707 
222,836 
1118,762 


1,084 


22,664 


4,389 

4,034 

306 


46,263 
16,933 
8,102 


2,745 

331 

1,349 

1726 

14,008 

186 

40 

154,394 

292 

184 


2,024,888 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Olhcial sources except where otherwise noted. in this 

table includes: Washed, unwashed, scoured, pulled wool, silpe, and all other animal fibers included in 
the United States classification of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this 
classification: Carded, combed, dyed wool, flocks; sheep, lamb, and goat skins with hair on, mill waste, 
noils, and tops, 

1 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

2 Year beginning July 1. 

3 4-year average. 

* Included 9 months land trade. 

fi Sea trade only. 

«3-year average, 

7 Includes combed, etc. 

6 One year only. 

® United States Consular Report No. 243140, Mar. 1927, 
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Table 399.-r-FooL* Quantities used in manufactures in United States, by classes, 

1918-1927 1 

GREASE 


Year 

Combing 

Clothing 

Carpet 

i Total 

Do¬ 

mestic 

For¬ 

eign 

Total 

Do¬ 

mestic 

For¬ 

eign 

Total 

For¬ 

eign 

comb¬ 

ing 

For¬ 

eign 

filling 

Total 

Do¬ 

mestic 

For¬ 

eign 

i 

Total 

Average: 

1921-1925— 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

um 

Ihs. 

153,843 

1,000 

Ihs, 

108,108 

1,000 

Ihs. 

261,950 

1,000 

Ihs. 

19,094 

1,000 

Ihs. 

6.329 

1,000 

Ihs. 

25,423 

1,000 

Ihs. 

52,977 

1,000 

Ihs. 

62,851 

1,000 

lbs. 

105,828 

1,000 
m. 1 

172,937 

1,000 
\bs. ! 
220,264 

1,000 

Ihs. 

393,201 

164,878 
182,936 
134,824 
159,340 
210,142 
111,494 
152,960 
135,278 
126,559 
173,095 

217,571 

172,346 

172,546 

117,704 

87,061 

169,540 

81,635 

84,598 

99,746 

76,061 

382,449 
355,282 
307,370 
277,044 
297,203 
281,034 
234,595 
219,876 
226,305 
249,156 

17,845 

20,995 

17,914 

20,243 

26.750 
17,487 
15,483 
15,506 

15.750 
16,935 

'l7,350 
11,869 
11,997 
lit 134 
8,344 
7,072 
3,508 
1,586 
1,631 
1,664 

35,195 

32,864 

29,911 

31,377 

35,094 

24,559 

18,991 

17,092 

17,381 

18,599| 

16,414 
24,672 
28,356 
22,968 
68 ,797 
72,231 
54,042 
56,848 
45,605 
44,755 

15,703i 

28,747; 

28,364 

27,291 

51,664' 

63,215 

60,047 

62,037 

56,205 

70,516 

32,117 

63,419 

56,720 

60,259 

110,461 

135,446 

114,089 

118,885 

101,810 

115,271 

i 

182,723 
203,931 
162,738 
179,583 
236,892 
128,981 
168,443 
150,784 
142,309 
190,030 

267,038 
237,634 
241,263 
179,097 
205,866 
312,058 
199,232 
205,069 
203,187 
192,996 

449,761 
441,665 
394,001 
358,680 
442,75S 
441,039 
367,675 
355,863 
346,496 
383,026 


SCOURED 


Average: 

1921-1925,.. 

6,939 

3,335 

30,274 

41,224 

17,S30 

58,854 

860 

4,137 

4,997 

48,163 

25,962 

74,125 

1918. 

11,033 

16,623 

27,656 

10,287 

30,406 

64,846 

95,312 

1 , m 

1 ,279 

2,777 

3,954 

41,499 

85,423 

326,922 

1919. 

5 ; 767 
5,906 

4 ; 520 

30,902 

28,662 

59,564 

4,407 

6,686 

30,669 

38,808 

75,637 

1920. 

5,492 

13', 398 

30 ; 263 

22,828 

53,091 

1,359 

630 

6,643 

7,002 

36,169 

35,322 

71,491 

1921. 

7,074 
i 8,374 

3,040 

2,753 

10,114 

34 ; 630 

18,236 

52,866 

4,147 

4,777 

41,704 

26,053 

67,757 

1922. 

11,127 

47,547 

19,347 

66,894 

3,285 

5,410 

6,695 

65,921 

28,795 

84,716 

1923. 

: 7,051 
5,804 
6,393 

3,774 

10,825 

42,506 
40,718 
40,720 
37,432 

21,909 

16,039 

64,415 

1,010 

4,914 

5,924 

49,557 

33,607 

81,164 

1924. 

3,409 
3,698 
3,647 
3,235 

9,213 

56,807 

633 

3,122 

3,655 

46,622 

23,153 

69,675 

1925. 

10,091 

12,568 

53,288 

843 

3,091 

3,934 

47,113 

20,200 

67,313 

1926.. 

5,191 

8,838 

10,512 

47,944 

558 

3,745 

4,303 

42,623 

18,462 

61,085 

1927. 

4,712 

7,947 

43,352 

8,376 

51,728 

671 

4,223 

4,894 

48,064 

16,605 

64,569 


PULLED 


Average: 

1921-1925... 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926. 

1926 . 

1927 . 

7,825 

1,285 

9,110 

9,652 

1,350 

10,902 

1,940 

4,570 

6,510 

17,376 

9,146 

26,522 

9,977 

9,707 

7,514 

9,445 

9,609 

8,052 

5,852 

6,165' 

7,389 

9,006 

^2,685 
637 
675 
1,125 
960 
1,923 
691 
1,728 
2,452 
1,186 

12,662 
10,244 
8,189 
10,570 
10,569 
9,975 
6,643 
7,893 
9,841 
10,192 

8,497 
8,809 
6,116 
11,024 
9,840 
8,315 
9,508 
9,071 
8,341 
10,004 

2,918 

944 

714 

1,052 

1,485 

2,080 

1,240 

895] 

678! 

574 

U,415 
9,753 
6,830 
12.076 
11,325 
10,395 
10,748 
9,966 
9,019 
10,578 

179 
321 
420 
1,149 
2,264 
2,884 
1,052 
2,361 
3,752 
1,904 

1,277 
2,224 
2,499 
2,680 
3,415 
6,409 
4,707 
6,640 
9,163 
6,849 

1,456 

2,545 

2,919 

3,829 

5,679 

8,293 

5,759 

8,991 

12,915 

8,753 

18,474 
18,516 
13,630 
20,469 
19,449 
16,367 
16,360 
15,236 
16,730 
19,010 

7,059 

4,026 

4,308 

0,006 

8,124 

1 12,296 
7,690 
11,614 
16,045 
10,513 

25,533 
22,642 
17,938 
20,476 
27,673 
28,663 
23,050 
20,850 
31,775 
29,523 


Compiled from wool-consumption reports issued monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
January, 191S-Aprii, 1922; and by the Bureau of the Census, May, 1922-December, 1927. 

1 Not including estimates for firms not reporting nor wool actually reported but for which no grade was 
stated. Begging with May, 3 922, estimates for firms not reporting were discontinued. The information 
in this table is, therefore, not complete as some firms do not report. 
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Table 400.— Wool: Estimated production in grease^ average 1909-1913, annual 

ms-1927 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

19271 


^,QQ0 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

United States: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Fleece . 

272,248 

225,696 

' 235,575 

43,800 

245,562 

260,976 

278,037 

Pulled. 

41,400 

42,500 

46,800 

49,600 

50,100 

Totfil. -• . 

313,648 

268,196 

279,375 

292,362 

I 310,676 

328,137 

Canada.-. 

13,188 

15,639 

16,112 

104,668 

15,663 

17,960 

18,673 

Umtcd Kingdom. 

136,021 

101,966 

109,853 

114,567 

118,537 

France.- 

81,600 

43,210 

341,713 

44,092 

44,974 

46,517 

347,447 

Argentina. - . 

332,321 

324,000 

327,000 
116,000 

344,000 

3322,000 

Uruguay. 

333,101 

100,000 

97,000 

124,000 

^29,000 

Australia. . 

727,709 

179,942 

661,128 : 
208,979 

773,984 

840,460 : 

892,367 

3790,000 

New Zealand. 

208,269 

200,205 

202,386 

3 208,467 

Union of South Africa . 

157,690 

187,290 

186,200 

220,000 

240,000 

3 240,000 

Total above countries . 

2,075,220 

1,928,020 

2,031,700 

2,166,407 

2,292,373 

2,202,251 

World production, estimates of 
U. S. Department of Com¬ 

merce.---.-. 

3,248,477 

2,719,453 

2,836,539 

2, 982,561 

3,060,730 


World production, estimates of 


National Association of Wool 







Manufacturei-s. 

2,906,850 

2,720,840 

2,720,070 

2,826,498 

3,022,289 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. For complete reference to original sources see Foreign Crops and 
Markets, Dec. 27, 1927, pp. 58-69, Includes clip sheared in spring in Northern Henaisphere and that 
sheared mostly in last few months of calendar year in Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Preliminary. 

a Estimate based on increase in sheep figures at the beginning or in the summer of 1927. 

^ Estimate from the International mstitute of Agriculture, Borne. 

4 Estimate from Consul Carrlgan, Nov. 18, 1927. 


Table 401. — WooL (unwashed): Estimated price per pounds received by producers 

United States, 1910-1927 


Year 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Weight 
ed av. 

Average: 

Csnis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenls 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910-1913. 

19.2 

19,2 

19.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.3 

17.3 

17.6 

17.0 

16.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17.6 

1914-1920. 

36.6 

36,2 

37,8 

37.2 

38.2 

38.2 

37.8 

37.7 

37.4 

37.2 

36.9 

37.2 

37.6 

1921-1925. 

30.5 

31.6 

32.5 

32.2 

32.2 

32.3 

32.0 

31.1 

31.5 

31.9 

32.6 

34.0 

‘32.1 

mo. 

24.3 


24.9 

22.3 

22.8 

loF 

19.0 

19.5 

ItT 

18.1 

17.9 

17.8 

20,5 

1911. 

17.3 

17.3 

16.8 

15.7 

14.7 

15.5 

15.4 

16.0 

15.6 

15.5 

15.6 

15.5 

15*6 

1912. 

16,2 

16.3 

16.9 

17.3 

17.8 

18.7 

18.9 

18.8 

18.7 

18.5 

18.6 

18.6 

18.1 

1913. 

18.6 

18.7 

18.4 

17.7 

16.3 

15,6 

16.9 

15.8 

15.8 

15.6 

15.6 

16.1 

16.4 

1914. 

16.7 

15.7 

16.4 

16.8 

17.2 

18.4 

18.5 

18.7 

18.6 

18.0 

18.1 

18.6 

17.7 

1915. 

18.6 

20.2 

22.8 

22.7 1 

22.0 

23.7 

24.2 

23.8 

23.3 

22.7 

22.7 

23.3 

22.8 

lOlfi. 

23.3 

24.2 

25.9 

26.3 ! 

28.0 

28.7 

28.6 

29.0 

28.4 

28.7 

29.4 

30.8 

27.9 

1917. 

31.8 

32,7 

36,7 

38.8 

43,7 

49.8 

54.3 

54,8 

54.2 

55.5 

65.9 

58.2 

47.8 

1918. 

68.1 ! 

67.1 

C0.0 

60.0 

58.2 

57.4 

67.6 

57.4 

57.7 

57,7 

66.4 

56.2 

57.9 

1919. 

55.2 

51.1 

51.3 

47.9 

48.0 

50.5 

61.8 

52.2 

51,3 

60.6 

51.0 

51.6 

50.3 

1920. 

63.3 

62.5 

51.5 

51.3 

50.3 

38.6: 

29.5 

28.3 

28.0 

27.5 

24.9 

21.9 

39.1 

1921.,.. 

19,6 

19.8 

18.9 

17.9 

16.0 

15.4 

15.5 

15.4 

15.5 

15.8 

15.6 

16.9 

16.4 

1922,,.. 

18.0 

22.3 

25,0 

24.8 

29.0 

32.8 

32.5 

31.6 

31.6 

32,2 

33.2 

35.3 

29.8 

1923. 

35,3 

35,3 

37.3 

39.2 

41.7 

41.5 

38.3 

37.0 

37.1 

36.9 

36.4 

36.2 

38.9 

1924. 

36.6 

37.5 

38.2 

38,4 

37.4 

36,0 

34.3 

33.5 

35,5 

37.3 

40.1 

42.2 

36.9 

1925.-. 

42.8 

43.2 

43.0 

40.8 

36.9 

35.7 

39.4 

38.1 

37.8 

37.2 ‘ 

37.8 

39.5 

38.6 

1926. 

38.9 

37.7 

34.7 

33.2 

32.0 

31,4 

31.9 

31.9 

32.6 

31.6 

31.6 i 

30.1 

32.5 

1927. 

30.9 

31.1 

31.3 

30.4 

30.1 

30.2 

30.7 

31.2 

31.2 

30.9 

31.1 

32.0 

30.7 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Based on returns from special price reporters. 

8477^—28-66 
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Table 402. — Wool, scoured basis, territory, grades 64s, 70s, 80s (fine strictly 
combing): Average price per pound, Boston market, 1910-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. I 

Aver¬ 

age 


CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910. 

74 

73 

71 

68 

63 

61 

61 

62 

62 

63 

63 

63 

65 

1911.-. 

61 

59 

54 

53 

52 

52 

55 

66 

59 

60 

61 

61 

57 

1912. 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

63 

68 

68 

68 

67 

67 

64 

1913. 

66 

64 

59 ; 

56 

55 

54 

54 

54 

54 

53 

53 

52 

56 

1914. 

52 

56 

57 

59 

60 

61 

61 

63 

61 

59 

61 

61 

59 

1915. 

63 

73 

73 ! 

71 

69 

71 

71 j 

71 

71 

71 

71 

73 

71 

1916. 

74 

77 

77 

79 

79 

81 

82 1 

85 

89 

89 

97 

105 

84 

1917. 

113 

123 

128 

133 

138 

174 

174 

178 

181 

180 

180 

180 

167 

1918. 

ISO 

180 

183 

185 

180 

180 

185 

180 

180 

186 

180 

180 

182 

1919. 

160 

152 

158 

165 

165 

175 

185 

186 

185 

200 

200 

200 

178 

19201. 

200 

205 

205 

200 

200 

175 

160 

146 

130 

120 

95 

90 

160 

1921. 

S4 

90 

89 

88 

86 

82 

82 

82 

82 

82 

84 

88 

85 

1922... 

97 

no 

no 

109 

127 

134 

136 

131 

130 

134 

139 

140 i 

125 

1923. 

143 

144 

144 

149 

153 

150 

144 

137 

132 

130 

130 

134 1 

141 

1924. 

139 

139 

142 

138 ! 

135 

129 

130 

137 

142 

147 

154 

164 

141 

1925. 

168 

164 i 

153 1 

138 i 

126 

130 

137 

132 

129 

128 1 

131 

131 

139 

1926. 

127 

124 

118 

116: 

112 

no 

116 

116 

116 

116 

114 

no 

116 

1927. 

110 

no 

no 

109 

108 

108 

in 

111 

111 

112 

112 

112 

no 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 1910-1920 prices from quarterly reports of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. 1921-1923 average of weekly range quotations from the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin and 1924-1927 from the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau. 

J Prices June-December, 1920, largely nominal. 


Table 403. — Wool, scoured basis, territory, grade 56s (% blood strictly combing): 
Average price per pound, Boston market, 1910-1927 


Year 

I Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1 Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver* 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Oe7iis 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1 Cents 

Cents 

1910. 

69 

61 

60 

57 

56 

56 

56 

57 

57 

56 

54 

S3 

58 

19U. 

54 

54 

62 

1 49 

: 49 

50 

50 

i 52 

52 

48 

46 

48 

60 

1912... 

51 

52 

51 

51 

51 

52 

58 

58 

58 

68 

58 

58 

55 

1913.. 

68 

58 

65 

60 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 

47 

46 

45 

50 

1914. 

43 

47 

47 

47 

50 

52 

52 

49 

48 

49 

51 

53 

49 

1915. 

56 

63 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

OS 

68 

68 

67 

69 

66 

1916. 

70 

71 i 

71 

71 

72 

74 

76 

78 

79 

80 

87 

90 

77 

1917. 

91 

100 ! 

102 

no 

118 

132 

132 

138 

146 

148 

148 

148 

126 

1918. 

148 

149 

152 

152 

142 

142 

(i) 


01 

01 

01 

01 


3919. 

126 

121 

121 

no 

118 

120 

128 

V. 1 

137 

\ / 
138 

127 

130 

Vv 

135 


1920. 

135 

135 

131 

130 

126 

112 

99 

95 

88 

74 

65 

56 

104 

1921. 

53 

55 

55 

54 

53 

50 

51 

52 

52 

62 

54 

58 

63 

1922. 

63 

76 

77 

74 

83 

88 

88 

90 

92 

95 

99 

98 

8S 

1923. 

100 

103 

105 

107 

111 

111 

109 

105 

103 

101 

104 

108 

106 

1924.. 

113 

116 

116 

113 

109 

97 

lOO 

109 

113 

117 

122 

133 

113 

1925. 

136 

136 

125 

109 

96 

99 

105 

101 

102 

102 

108 

109 

111 

1926.. 

103 

99 

93 

91 

89 

89 

90 

90 

91 

93 

93 

91 

92 

1927. 

1 

90 

90 

90 

90 

88 

88 

90 

91 

91 

94 

94 

94 

91 


Bm^u of Agricultural Economics. 1910-1923 compUed from weekly quotations in the Boston Coni' 
mencal BuEetm, 1924-1927 from the livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau. 


1 No quotations. Prices fixed by Government. 
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Table 404. — Wool, grease basis, Ohio and similar, grade 56s {% blood shdctly 
combing): Average price per pound, Boston market, 1900-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1900. 

29 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

26 

1901. 

24 

23 

23 

23 

22 

20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

1902. 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

22 

1903. 

25 

25 

25 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

26 

26 

26 

26 

25 

1904. 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

31 

32 

28 

1905.. 

32 

31 

30 

31 

35 

36 

36 

35 

36 

35 

35 

34 

34 

1906. 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

33 

1907. 

34 

34 

34 

33 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

31 

30 

33 

1908. 

31 

31 

30 

29 

25 

26 

25 

25 

26 

26 

27 

28 

27 

1909. 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

36 

36 

37 

37 

37 

37 

34 

1910. 

36 

36 

36 

34 

31 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

1911. 

30 

29 

28 

25 

25 

25 

26 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

1912. 

27 

30 

29 

28 

27 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

1913. 

31 

31 

30 

26 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

24 

26 

1914.:. 

24 

24 

24 

25 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

27 

1915. 

31 

35 

37 

37 

36 

36 

38 

38 

37 

36 

37 

38 

36 

1916. 

38 

40 

40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

48 

42 

1917. 

49 

54 

56 

59 

63 

70 

74 

75 

76 

76 

76 

77 

67 

1918. 

78 

77 

78 

78 

76 

76 

(0 

(0 

G) 

G) 

(1) 

(1) 


1919. 

70 

65 

65 

61 

61 

63 

70 

71 

70 

68 

69 

70 

67 

1920. 

70 

70 

70 

69 

66 

67 

52 

49 

45 

40 

37 

30 

55 

1921. 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

28 

32 

28 

1922. 

36 

39 

40 

38 

42 

47 

46 

46 

47 

49 

53 

54 

45 

1923,. 

55 

56 

66 

56 

66 

67 

66 

64 

53 

52 

53 

54 

55 

1924. 

55 

56 

67 

55 

63 

49 

48 

53 

56 

69 

63 

69 

66 

1925. 

70 

69 

66 

56 

46 

49 

53 

62 

50 

62 

54 

54 

56 

1926. 

54 

53 

49 

46 

44 

43 

44 

44 

44 

45 

46 

45 

46 

1927. 

45 

45 

45 

44 

42 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

45 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 190&-1909 from quarterly reports of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers on Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia % blood, 1910-1923 from Boston Com¬ 
mercial Bulletin, average of weekly range on Ohio and Pennsylvania % blood, and 1924-1927 from the 
livestock and meat reporting service of the bureau. 

1 No quotations. 


Table 405. —Wool {Australian scoured): Average monthly price per pound al 
London, Queensland superior combing wool, 1921-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept.. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1921. 

CenUt 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 
61.75 
79.98 
102.61 
121.39 
107.26 
91.25 
93.27 

Cents 

62.75 

83.81 

107.49 

127.31 

107.03 

92.78 

94.29 

Cents 
58.73 

88.30 
107.44 
129.47 
107.75 
93.68 

95.30 

Cents 

60,69 

93.33 
102.26 
134,40 
109.04 

91,25 

97.33 

Cents 

58.87 

99.87 
103.36 
136.96 
104.08 
91.26 
97,33 

Cents 

1922._ 

1923 .! 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

66.90 
101.82 
102.47| 
138.26| 
99.35! 
91.25 

74.07 
102.611 
113.63 
128.76 
88.21 
93.27 

73.38 
100.18 
113,34 
122.40 
89.23 
93.27 

74.65 

99.06 

117.85 

119.38 

91.25 

93.27 

79.19 
102.20 
118.11 
111. 26 
91.25 
91.25 

79.76 

101.92 

116.09 

111.38 

91.25 

92,26! 

79.66 
103.13 
116.64 
108.32 
91.25 
92.87 

81. 

102.84 

120.62 

114.68 

91.83 

93.75 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from weekly quotations of the London Economist. 
Converted at par for 1020 and 1927; other dates converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly 
average rate of ejtchange as given in Pederal Reserve Bulletins. 
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Table 406 .—Livestock slaughter statistics: Source of supply^ classification, slaughter 
costs, weights, and yields, 192S-1927 

CATTLE 


Year and 
month 

Source of 
supply 

Sex classification 

Aver¬ 
age 
live 
cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Aver¬ 

age 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per¬ 
centage 
of live 
weight 

By-product yield (on 
basis of live weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

Bulls 

and 

stags 

Cows 

and 

heifers 

Steers 

Edible 

1 fati 

Edible 

offal 

Hides 


Per c&nt 

Percent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1923. 

89.86 

10.14 

\ 4.04 

\ 48.06 

1 47.90 

6.82 

952.89 

54.13 

3,84 

2.80 

6,79 

1924. 

90.77 

9.23 

4.10 

49.42 

46.48 

6.64 ' 

949.64 

53.50 

3.86 

2.86 

6.80 

1925. 

90.74 

9.26 

3.38 

51.31 

45.31 

7.11 

954.06 

63.06 

3.61 

2.94 

6.77 

1926. 

89.80 

10.20 

3.39 

49.73 

46.88 

7.32 

964.06 1 

53.77 1 

3.89 

3.06 

6.79 

1927. 

89.90 

.10.10 

3.72 

49.27 

47.01 

8.62 

945.99 

53.57 

3.71 

3.03 

6.84 

January.-.- 

91.15 

8.86 

3.45 

51.51 ' 

45.04 

7.54 

968.15 

53.53 

3.86 

3.02 

6.92 

February..- 

89.75 

10.25 

2.96 1 

47.49 

49.55 

7.83 

965.27 

54.31 

4.11 i 

3.13 

6,93 

March. 

8a92 

11.08 

3.84 

46.01 

50.15 

8.28 

954.89 

54.55 

4.23 

3.08 

6.80 

April. 

89.67 

10.33 

3.54 

46,07 

50.39 

8.68 

945.42 

54.78 

4.14 

3.10 

6.84 

May. 

89.98 

10.02 

3.70 

39.09 

57.21 

9.07 

940.80 

55.25 

4. 23 

3.05 

6.82 

June. 

87.42 

12.58 

4.06 

44.29 

51.65 

8.98 

935. 83 

54.70 

4.01 

3.04 

6.85 

July. 

88.76 

11.24 

4.39 

42.64 

52.97 

9.05 

953. 62 

54.05 

3.75 

2.96 

6.74 

August. 

90.34 

9.66 

5.21 

44.68 

50.11 

• 8.91 

945.13 

53.60 

3,54 

2.95 

6.81 

September., 

89.72 

10.28 

3.06 

47.37 

49.57 

8,76 

944.69 

53.22 

3.29 1 

3.05 

6.80 

October,-.- 

91.43 

8.57 

3.94 

59.12 

36.94 

8,48 

935.19 

51.93 

3.12 

4.04 

6.83 

Novembe^.. 

90.79 

9.21 

3.21 

61.41 

35.38 

8.76 

930.86 

51.41 

3.10 

2.82 

6.89 

December,, 

89.97 

10.03 

3.13 

57.83 

39.04 

9,17 

935.54 

51.97 

3.39 

3.10 

6.91 


CALVES 


Year and month 

Source of supply 

Average 
; live cost 
per 100 
pounds 

Average 

live 

weight 

1 

Dressed 
weight as 
percent¬ 
age of live 
weight 

By-product yield 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

j Stock- 
yards 

Other 

Edible 

fati 

Edible 

offal 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1923...1 

86.24 

13.76 

T.86 

172.82 

57.13 

0.76 

3.67 

1924. 

87.08 

12.92 

7.67 

176.78 

57.28 

.75 

3,61 

1925. 

87.18 

12.82 

8.66 

176.03 

57.51 1 

.71 

3.68 

1926. 

86.28 

14.72 

9.82 

176.39 

58.52 

.66 

3.66 

1927...— 

84.18 

15.82 

10.68 

175.94 

57.31 

.75 

3.78 

January. 

85.42 

14.58 

10.53 

172.34 

58.34 

.63 1 

3.77 

February. 

85.33 

14.67 ! 

10.87 

165.92 

59.76 

.80 

3.95 

March. 

80.90 

19.10 

10.60 

157.40 

60.50 

,70 

4,20 

April.... 

83.97 

16.03 

10.18 

151.24 

59,34 

.77 

3.83 

May. 

82.97 

17.03 

10.06 

162.66 

59.06 

.73 

4.16 

June. 

82.05 

17.95 ! 

10.46 

171.62 

58.35 

.75 

3.86 

July. 

82.64 

17.36 

10.78 

184.30 

56.46 

.75 

3.70 

August. 

85.16 

14.84 i 

11.07 

200.57 

56.33 

.72 

3.62 

September. 

84,27 

15.73 

11.09 

198.74 

57.66 

.75 

3.48 

October. 

86.47 

13.53 

10.64 

196.88 

54.52 

,81 

3.52 

November. 

85.70 

14.30 

10.29 

184.74 

64.05 * 

.78 

3.69 

December.. 

84.46 

15.54 

10.42 

176.85 

55.58 

,68 

3.70 


J Unrendered. 
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Tj\ble 406 .—Livestock slaughter statistics: Source oj supply, classification^ slaughter 
costs, loeigkts, and yields, 1923-1927 —Contiiiued. 

SWINE 


Year and 
month 

Source of 
supply 

Sex classification 

I 

: Aver¬ 
age live 
cost 
per 100 
pounds 

1 

Aver¬ 
age live 
weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per¬ 
centage 
of live 
weight 

By-product yield (on basis 
of live weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

Sows 

Bar- 

rows 

Stags 

and 

boars 

Lard 

(ren¬ 

dered) 

Edible 

offal* 

Trim¬ 

mings 

Ined¬ 

ible 

grease 

(un¬ 

ren¬ 

dered) 


Per c/. 

Per ct 

Per ct 

Per ct 

Perct 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per ct 

Per ct 

Per ct 

Perct, 

1923. 

70.07 

23 93 

52.42 

40.86 

0.72 

7,59 

226.33 

76.72 

10.49 

2.14 

4.53 

L37 

1924. 

77,95 

22.05 

52. 34 

46.96 

,70 

8.04 

222.31 

76,33 

10.46 

2.18 

4.59 

1.35 

1925. 

76.99 

24.01 

62.73 

46.65 

.62 

J1.79 

226.50 

75.07 

16.04 

2.49 

5.08 

1.29 

192fi. 

72.85 

27.15 

51.58 

47.78 

.04 

12.47 

235.06 

76.42 

16.89 

2.69 

5.50 

1,31 

1927. 

67.63 

32.37 1 

50.31 

49.10 

.69 

10.00 

233.33 

76.27 

15.36 

2.73 

5.64 

1,22 

January. 

66.47 

34.53 

43.29 

56.31 

.40 

11.90 

226.86 ^ 

76.79 

15.15 

2.72 

5.50 

1.16 

February.,- 

67,62 

32.48 

44.18 

55.38 : 

.44 

J1.73 

232.29 ' 

77.43 

16.24 

2.75 

5.54 

1.22 

March_ 

64.74 i 

36.26 

44,09 

55.47 

.44 

11.31 

235.63 

77.15 

15.57 

2.75 

6.36 

1.30 

April. 

67.08 ! 

32.92 

46.39 

52.96 

.65 

10. Cil 

235,18 

77.28 

10.23 

2.75 

5.34 

1.29 

May. 

70.94 

29.06 

48.99 

60.43 

.58 

9.51 

236.42 

77.19 

16.13 

2.54 

6.40 

1.21 

June. 

68.02 ! 

31.98 

62.39 

46.87 

.74 1 

8,90 

238.24 

77.07 

10.44 

2.46 

6.31 

1.25 

July. 

68.83 

31.17 

59.03 

40,19 

.78 

9.07 

251,20 

70.02 

16.41 

2.52 

5. 57 

1,23 

August. 

70.04 

29.90 

62.21 

30.99 

.80 

9.24 

253.81 

75.30 

15.29 

2.03 

5.77 

1.18 

September., 

69.38 

30. 62 

61,18 

38.04 

.78 

10. 60 

240.38 

76.64 

14.78 

2.94 

6.56 

1.29 

October. 

71.75 

28.25 

54.38 

44.90 

.72 

10,55 

225.87 

74.42 

13.90 

3.04 

6.83 

1.20 

November.. 

68.37 

31.63 

50,07 

48.78 

.55 

9.01 

218.32 

74.38 

13.77 

2.97 

6.52 

1.13 

Deceinber,.. 

62,88 

37.12 

46.55 

52.99 

.46 

8 37 

217.66 

75.15 

14.69 

2.88 

5.28 

1.20 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Year and month 

Source of supply 

Age dassificJition 

Ave’^age 
live 
cost 
per 100 
pounds 

j 

Average 

live 

weight 

Dressed 
weight 
as per¬ 
centage 
of live 
weight 

By-product yield 
(on basis of live 
weight) 

Stock- 

yards 

Other 

Sheep 

Lambs 

and 

year¬ 

lings 

Edible 

fati 

Edible. 

offal 


— 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per amt 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1923. 

85.97 

14,03 

13,16 

86.84 

12.03 

80.80 

48.07 j 

2.85 

1,94 

1924. 

83.00 

16.40 

10.66 

89.34 

32.77 

80.14 

47.53 

2.76 

1.95 

1926. 

82.44 

17,56 

10.30 

89.70 

14,22 

81.68 

47.82 ! 

2,74 

2.24 

1926. 

84.64 

35.36 

9.62 

90.38 

12.86 

81.34 

47.62 I 

2.68 

2.35 

1927...,*. 

85.42 

34.58 

8.91 

91.00 

12.97 

81.66 

47.74 

2,64 

2.44 

January. 

81.22 

18,78 

6.68 

94.32 

32.06 

84,58 1 

46.89 i 

3.01 

2.49 

February. 

85.55 

14.45 

6.19 

93.81 

12.80 

86.30 

46,74 1 

2.97 

2.38 

March... 

79.03 

20.37 

11.76 

88,26 

14.17 

86.72 

46.71 

3.02 

2.36 

April. 

83.24 

16.76 

10.98 

89,02 

34.63 

82.55 

47.44 1 

2.86 

2.31 

May. 

84.87 

15.13 

30.86 

89.16 1 

34.14 

78.36 

48.63 

2,83 

1 2,48 

Juno. 

84.39 

15,01 

10.59 

89.41 i 

33.71 

75.33 

49.13 1 

2.24 

2.62 

.luly. 

80.74 1 

13.20 

6.46 

93.66 

12.00 

76.89 

48.84 

2.42 

2.47 

August. 

88. 20 

11.80 

32,35 

87.66 i 

12.73 

79.26 

48.51 

2.32 

2.40 

Septomhor. 

87. .31 i 

32.69 

9.48 

90.52 

12.17 

79,89 

47,99 

2.39 

2.47 

October. 

80.80 

13.14 

7,89 

92.11 ! 

12.24 

80.73 

48.01 

2.38 

2.46 

Novemlier. 

87. 65 

12.46 

8.27 

91.73 

12.37 

83,42 

47.62 

2.62 

2.62 

December. 

88.48 

11.52 

7,66 

92.46 

12,39 

86.26 

47,39 

2.60 

2.46 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled ft'om monthly reports to the bureau from about 750 
packers and slaughterers, whose slaughterings equaled nearly 86 per cent of total slaughter under Federal 
mspection. 

1 Unrendered. 
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•Table 407.— Livestock: Number of animals slaughtered at Federal-inspected plantSt 

1907-1927 


Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Horses 

7,621,717 

1,763, 

574 

9,681,876 

52, 

149 

31,815,900 


7,116,275 

1,995, 

487 

9,702,546 

45, 

953 

35,113,077 


7,325,337 

2,046, 

711 

10,802,903 

69, 

193 

35,427,931 


7,962,189 

2,295, 

099 

11,149,937 

116, 

811 

27, 656,021 


7,781,030 

2, 219, 

908 

13,005, 502 

64, 

145 

29,916,363 


7,532,005 

2,242, 

929 

14,208,724 

63, 

983 

34,966,378 


7,165,839 

2,098, 

484 

14,724,465 

66 , 

556 

32,287, 638 


6,724,117 

1,814, 

904 

14,958,834 

121 , 

827 

33,289,705 


6,964,602 

1,735, 

902 

12,909,089 

166, 

533 

36,247,868 


7,404,288 

2,048, 

022 

11,985,926 

180, 

366 

40,482,799 


9,299,489 

2,679, 

745 

11,343,418 

174, 

649 

40,210,847 


10,938,287 

3,323, 

077 

8,769,498 

149, 

503 

35,449,247 


11,241,991 

3,674, 

227 

11,268,370 

125, 

660 

44,398,389 


9,709,819 

4,227, 

558 

12,334,827 

77, 

270 

38,981,914 

1,089 

8,179,672 

3,896, 

207 

12,452,435 

20 , 

027 

37,702,866 

1,335 

7,871,457 

3,924, 

255 

11,968,434 

13, 

758 

39,416,439 

1,898 

9,029, 536 

4,337, 

780 

11,403,703 

25, 

129 

48,600,069 

1,459 

9,188,652 

4,667, 

948 

11,505,001 

31, 

279 

64,416,481 

4,699 

9,773,883 

6,185, 

316 

12.203,159 

26, 

670 

48,459,608 

11,909 

10,098,121 

5,311, 

774 

12,364, 225 

42, 

774 

40,442,730 

39,668 

10,049,589 ' 

5,080, 

062 

12,894,016 

30, 

437 

42,650,443 

42,635 


Year ended 
June 30— 


Total 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


50,936,216 
53,973,337 
55,672,075 
49,179,057 
52,976,948 
59,014,019 
56,322,882 
56,909,387 
68,022,884 
62,101,391 
63,708,148 
68,629,612 
70,708,637 
65,332,477 
62,262,442 
63,196,241 
73,397,676 
79,814,060 
75,660,445 
68,289, 292 
70,747,182 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Table 408 .—Meats and lard: Quantity apparently available for consumption^ 

1900-1927 


Calendar 

year 


Average: 

1900-1908 

1909-1913 

1914-1920 

1921-1925 


1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 
1903-. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907- . 

1908- . 

1909- , 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 
19X3.. 

1914.. 

1915.. 

1916.. 
1917-. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 

1921.. 

1922.. 
1923-, 

1924.. 

1925- . 

1926- 

1927- 


Apparently available for consumption 


Beef 


MiU 

lion 

lbs. 


6,279 

6,081 

6,765 

6,165 

6,362 

5,434 

6,156 

6,081 

6,144 

6,235 

6,779 

6,367 

6,835 

6,561 

6,342 

5,807 

5,852 

5,722 

5,414 

5,639 

6,083 

6,522 

6,474 

^713 

6,171 

6,643 

6,858 

7,001 

7,175 

7,454 


Veal 


Mil- 

lion 

lbs. 

423 

589 

636 

724 

266 

305 

346 

384 

425 

455 

464 

589 

573 

628 

632 

597 

598 
491 
448 
428 


785 

808 

805 

761 

797 

865 

929 

1,004 

964 


Total! 

beef 

and 

veal 


5,430 
5,667 
5,780 
6,540 
6,506 
6,599 
6,699 
7,368 
6,940 
7,463 
7,193 
6,939 
6,405 
6,343 
6,170 
5,842 
6,176 
6,746 
7,287 
7,m 
7,518 
6,922 
7,440 
7,723 
7,930 
8,179 
, 8,418 
874 7.800 


Lamb] 

and 

mut¬ 

ton 


MU- 

lion 

lbs. 

562 
685 

588 

589 

”516 

538 

567 

579 

563 

544 

564 
558 
567 
601 

596 
729 
773 
725 
724 
622 
613 
473 
486 
607 

590 
639 

545 
576 
589 

597 
641 
645 


Pork 


Mil¬ 

lion 

lbs. 

5,109 

5,744 

5,854 

7.754 

4,927 

4,896 

4.684 
4,801 
5,185 
4,960 
5,128 
6,628 
6,884 
6,455 
6,267 
6,046 
6,873 
6,077 
6,102 
6,908 
6,055 
6,037 

5.684 

5.755 
6,437 
6,886 
7,260 
8,338 
8,492 
7,794 
7,689 
8,122 


, Total, 
meats i\ 


MU- 

lion 

m. 

12,053 
13,297 
13,159 
15,832 

10,873 
11, IQl 
10,921 
11,920 
12,254 
12,093 

12.381 
13,654 

13.381 
13,619 
13,056 
13,714 
13,061 
13,146 
12,996 
12,372 
22,843 
12,265 
13,457 
13,644 
14,545 
14,447 
15, 246 
16,637 
17,011 
16,570 
16,748 
16,567 


Lard 


Mil¬ 

lion 

tbs, 

1,012 

1,066 

1,303 

1,552 

1,002 

1,002 

932 

965 

1,025 

843 

1,183 
1,203 
1,042 
1,062 
1,063 
1,068 
1,100 
1,192 
1,281 
X 
1,195 
1,374 
1,292 
1,416 
1,223 
1,568 
1,707 
1,749 
1,622 
1,684 
1,634 


Bureau of Anfmai Industry, 
do not include tbe edible of^. 

^ Not including goat meat. 


Total 

meats 

and 

lard 


11.876 
12,103 
11,863 

12.876 
13,‘279 

12.936 
13,340 
14,737 
14,584 
14,661 
14,108 
14,777 
14,119 
14,245 
14,188 
13,663 
14,211 
13,450 
14,831 

14.936 
15,961 
15, 670 
16,803 
18,344 
18,760 
18,092 
18,332 

18i201 


Percentage of total apparently avail¬ 
able for consumption 


Beef 

Veal 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal 

Lamb 

and 

mut¬ 

ton 

Pork 

Total 

meats 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

49.4 

3.S 

62.^ 

17 

42.4 

100 

47.2 

4.4 

61.6 

6.2 

43.2 

100 

46.2 

4.8 

51.0 

16 

415 

100 

42.7 

4.6 

47.3 

3.7 

49.0 

100 

47.1 

il 

50.0 

17 

46.3 

100 

48.3 

2.8 

51.1 

18 

44.1 

100 

49.9 

3.2 

53.1 

5,1 

41,8 

100 

51.6 

3.2 

54.8 

19 

40.3 

100 

49.6 

3.5 

63.1 

16 

42.3 

100 

60.8 

3.8 

616 

16 

40.9 

100 

60.4 

3.7 

611 

15 

41.4 

100 

50.0 

4.3 

64.3 

12 

41.6 

100 

47.6 

4.3 

51.9 

11 

410 

100 

60.6 

4.6 

66.2 

14 

40.4 

100 

50.3 

4.8 

66.1 

16 

40.4 

100 

46.2 

4.4 

60.6 

5.3 

44.1 

100 

44.5 

4.6 

49.1 

6.9 

46.0 

100 

44.5 

3.7 

48.2 

6.6 

46.3 

100 

44.0 

3.4 

47.4 

5.6 

47.0 

100 

43.8 

3.4 

47.2 

6.0 

i 47.8 

ioo 

43.9 

4.2 

8.1 

18 

47.1 

100 

49.6 

5.4 

55.0 

3.9 

41.1 

100 

48.5 

5.7 

54.2 

3.6 

42.2 

100 

47.5 

5.9 

53.4 

14 

42.2 

100 

46.2 

5.5 

51.7 

10 

413 

100 

42.7 

5.2 

47.9 

14 

47.7 

100 

43.6 

5.2 

48.8 

3.6 

47.6 

100 

41.2 

5.2 

46.4 

3.5 

60.1 

100 

41.1 

5.5 

46.6 

3.4 

50.0 

100 

43.4 

6.1 

49.5 

3.6 

46.9 

100 

44.4 

5.8 

60.2 

3.8 

46.0 

100 

41.7 

5.3 

47.0 

3.9 

49.1 

100 


Quantities in this table are based on carcass weights at slaughter, which 
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Table 409 .—Meats and lard: Quantity apparently available for consumption^ per 
capitai per annum, 1900-1927 


Calendar year 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Park, not 
includ¬ 
ing lard 

Total 
meats ^ 

Lard 

Total 
meats 
and lard 

Average: 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1900-1908. 

72.2 

5.1 

6.7 

61.8 

145.8 

12.2 

158.0 

1909-1913. 

67.2 

6.3 

7.3 

61.3 

142.1 

11.4 

153.5 

1914-1920. 

59.4 

6.2 

5.8 

, 57.3 

128.7 

12.8 

141.5 

1921-1925. 

60.4 

7.8 

5.3 

! 69.3 

142.8 

' 13,9 

156.7 

1900. 

07.8 

3.5 

6.8 

64.7 

142.8 

13.2 

156.0 

1901-_.-. 

69.0 

3.9 

6.9 

63.0 

142.8 

12.9 

1 155.7 

1902. 

68.5 

4.4 

7.0 

67.8 

137.7 

11.7 

149.4 

1903... 

76.0 

47 

7.2 

69.3 

147.2 

11.8 

159.0 

1904. 

73.6 

6.1 

6.8 

62.8 

148.3 

12.4 

160.7 

1905. 

73.0 

5.4 

6.5 

58.8 

143.7 

10.0 

153.7 

1906..- 

72.6 

6.4 

6.5 

69.7 

144.2 

11.2 

156.4 

1907. 

77.5 

6.7 

6.4 

64 6 

156.0 

13.6 

168.5 

1908---.. 

71.5 

6.4 

6 * 3 

66.1 

150.3 

13.5 

163.8 

1909. 

75.4 

6.9 

6.6 

60.1 

149.0 

11.6 

160.5 

1910-. 

71.1 

6.8 

6.4 

67.1 

141.4 

11.4 

152.8 

1911. 

67.7 

6.4 

7.8 

64 5 

146. 4 

11.3 

157.7 

1912-. 

61.1 

6.3 

8.1 

61.8 

137.3 

11.2 

148.6 

1913. 

60.6 

5.1 

7,6 

63.0 

136.2 

11.4 

147.6 

1914. 

58.5 

4 6 

7.4 

62.3 

132.8 

12.2 

145.0 

1915. 

54.5 

4 3 

6.3 

59.5 

124 6 

12.9 

137.5 

1916. 

66.0 

5.3 

6.1 

60. i 

127.6 

13.6 

141.1 

1917. 

59.5 

6.5 

46 

49.3 

119.9 

11.7 

131.6 

19J8-. 

63.0 

7.4 

47 

64 8 

129.9 

13.3 

143.2 

1919-.. 

61.6 

7.7 

6.8 1 

64.8 

129. 9 

12.3 

142.2 

1920. 

63.1 

7.6 

5.6 

60.6 

136.7 

13.3 

150.0 

1921. 

66.9 

7.0 

6.9 

63-6 

133.3 

11.3 

1446 

1922. 

60.4 

7.3 

6.0 

66.1 

138.8 

14 2 

153.0 

1923. 

61.4 

7.7 

6.2 

74 7 

149.0 

15.3 

1643 

1924. 

61.6 

8.2 

6.2 

74 7 

149.7 

15.4 

165.1 

1926. 

62,2 

8.7 

5.2 

67.6 

143.7 

13.2 

166.9 

1926. 

63.6 

8.2 

6.6 

65.7 

143.0 

13.6 

166.5 

1927. 

58.4 

7.4 

5,4 

68.6 

139.7 

13.8 

163.6 


Bureau of Animal Industry. Quantities based on carcafes weights and do not include the edible offal. 
1 Not including goat meat. 

Table 410 .—Meat and meat products prepared under Federal inspection^ 

1907-1927 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Pork 
placed in 
euro 

Sausage 

chopped 

Canned 

meats 

Lard 

Lard 

com¬ 

pounds 

and 

substi¬ 

tutes 

Oleo 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Oleo¬ 

mar¬ 

garine 

All other 
products 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1907. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

2,248, 886 

207,7(}0 

105, 

196 

1,003, 

602 

363,549 

283,971 

55, 694 

146,564 

1008. 

2,875,997 

416,200 

92, 

682 

1,433, 

778 

436,448 

293,425 

79,380 

330,487 

1909. 

2,686, 051 

467,095 

123, 

810 

1,308, 

986 

488,249 

295, 889 

91,068 

1,340,289 

1910. 

2 , 216, 080 

486,864 

127, 

263 

948, 

468 

671,526 

296,429 

139,158 

1,338,576 

1911. 

2, 508,149 

488,814 

144, 

942 

1,185, 

603 

672,845 

330, 688 

117,848 

1,425,444 

1912 .. 

2,033,762 

523,893 

153, 

871 

1,309, 

140 

648,443 

297, 038 

128,319 

1,586, 103 

1913. 

2, 546, 358 

531,626 

115, 

237 

1 ,222, 

857 

670,802 

264, 706 

146, 356 

1,598,869 

1914. 

2, 568, 335 

542,017 

120 , 

473 

1,187, 

903 

690,409 

274, 625 

143, 999 

1,605,476 

19J6. 

2,913,328 

602,675 

235, 

963 

1,277, 

734 

620, 899 

273, 049 

146, 931 

! 1,663,491 

1916. 

2,922,381 

605,047 

164, 

200 

1,277, 

870 

397,089 

287,047 

152, 388 

I 1,708,972 

1917. 

2,918,211 

635,860 

283, 

319 

1,119, 

315 

466,198 

279,197 

225, 074 

1 1,736,469 

1918.’ 

3,132, 649 

624,827 i 

468, 

633 

943, 

851 

453,164 

263,630 

265, 336 

1,743,196 

1919. 

3,717,838 

667,602 

632, 

259 

1,266, 

043 

409, 732 ! 

266,808 

251,170 

1,907,590 

1920. 

2, 903,854 

682,621 

211 , 

521 

1,316, 

918 

328, 567 1 

364, 992 

217, 561 

1 ,749, 224 

1921... 

2, 501,886 

683,777 

86 , 

240 

1,487, 

820 

339,366 

263, 397 

151, 638 

1,723,697 

1922. 

2, 726,031 

668 , 026 

109, 

481 

1,659, 

331 

312, 014 

268,034 

118,197 

1,666,402 

1923. 

3,366,268 

679,316 

160, 

132 

2,017, 

939 

336, 843 ! 

278,137 

129, 767 

1,920,156 

1924. 

3,602 368 

707,323 

183, 

026 

3,110, 

680 1 

363,320 

259,008 

142,881 

2,136,264 

1925. 

3,176, 714 

736,877 

214, 

330 

1,733, 

933 ! 

458,518 

287, 271 

133,836 

2,170,598 

1926. 

2,860,622 

771,656 

214, 

167 

1,698,764 

643,913 , 

275,636 i 

148,331 ! 

2,008,004 

1927. 

2,920, 206 ! 

766,074 

248, 

459 

1,691, 

344 

635,176 

280,641 ' 

148,384 : 

1,977,161 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 
4,4H2ia 
5,968,29a 
6,791,437 
6,223,964 
6,934,233 
7,279,669 
7,094,810 
7,033,296 
7,533,070 
7,474,994 
7,663,633 
7,905,185 
9,169,042 
7,755,158 
7,127,820 
7,427,116 
8,888,647 
9,404,840 
8,912,077 
8,411,082 
8,566,444 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The above figures do not represent production, as a product may be inspected more than once in course 
of further manufacture. 
























































Table 411. —Meat and meat products: International trade^ average 1911-191S, annual 1928-1926 
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Table 412. — Meats^ western dressed^ fresh^ and smoked: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New York^ by months^ 19W-19^7 

BEEF AND VEAL 


Year and month 

Chicago 

1 New York 

Steer beef 

111 

Veal.i 

good 

Steer beef 

Cow 

beef, 

good 

Veal,i 

good 

Choice 

Good 

Medi¬ 

um 

Choice 

Good 

Medi¬ 

um 

1920 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Jftnnftry _ 


21,61 

17.79 

16.88 

26,85 


21.28 

18.63 

17.05 

26,95 

Ffthmary .. _ 


19.64 

16.59 

16,80 

26.67 


18.58 

17.02 

15.02 

27,88 

March-I.. 


20.05 

17.87 

16.72 

26.05 

2 21.60 

19.64 

18.03 

16.74 

28.20 

April. 


20.63 

18.90 

17.46 

24.23 


21.94 

20.00 

18.90 

29.50 

May. _ .. - 

21.00 

19.70 

18.50 

17.64 

20.00 


19.00 

17.76 

16.96 

20.78 

June___ 

24.38 

22.90 

21.37 

19.42 

22.25 


24.82 

22.22 

19.81 

22.34 

July. 

26.10 

23.69 

20.38 

19.39 

23.18 

26.17 

24.94 

20.81 

3 21.00 

25.54 

Angiisfc*. _ 

26.76 

24.18 

19.03 

17.98 

22.18 

26.74 

23.78 

20.13 


23.35 

Septfimher __ _ 

28.05 

25.02 

20.63 

17.95 

24.20 

27.68 

23.66 

19.88 


27.38 

October. 

27.64 

23.50 

18.48 

16.48 

22.56 

27.61 

22.00 

17.33 

14 72 

24.07 

November. 

27.65 

23.73 

18.66 

15.89 

21.33 

27.00 

21.08 

17.36 

15.50 

26.26 

December. 

23.88 

20.02 

16.38 

13.38 

16.00 

2 26.12 

18.20 

15. 50 

12.98 

18.88 

Average. 


22.06 

18.72 

17.08 

22.96 


21.58 

18.72 


25.01 

1921 

January_ _ 

20.90 

18.43 ! 

16.38 

14.63 

18.35 


17.36 

16.00 

14 36 

23.63 


17.33 

15.20 

13.80 

12.33 

17.90 


14.45 

13.36 


19.85 

March, r__ 

18.86 

17.06 

14.62 

13.75 

18.46 


17.08 

16.01 

14 40 

19.74 

April. 

18.10 

16.66 

14.85 

14.39 

16.86 

18.60 

17.04 

15.94 

14.63 

17.76 

May. 1 

17.25 

15.94 

14.76 

13.95 

15.78 

16.97 

15.64 

14.71 

13.39 

16.30 

June. 

16.64 

15.22 

14,02 

12.95 

15.26 

16.84 

15.66 

14.42 

12.84 

16.34 

July. 

16.56 

15.10 

13.54 

12.85 

16.60 

16.80 

15.26 

13.35 

12.76 

15.95 

August. 

17.17 

15.74 

12.99 

12.36 

15.62 

18.33 

15.85 

13.40 

12.42 

16.88 

September. 

i 17.13 

16.20 

13.04 

i 11.64 

18.60 

17.94 

16.34 

13.03 

11.25 

20.85 

October. 

18.31 

16.65 

13.30 

! 11.86 

16.58 

18.46 

15.05 

12.64 

10.50 

19,18 

November. 

18.34 

16.49 

13.00 

11.50 

15.19 

18.47 

14.34 

12.00 

9.52 

16.40 

December. 

18.08 

16.48 

13.98 

1 11.50 

13.71 

18.86 

14.92 

12.95 

11.38 

17.98 

Average_—_ 

17,89 

16.26 

14.02 

12.81 

16.48 


16.66 

13.98 

.1 

18.40 

1922 





1 






January_ 

16.55 

15.00 

13.20 

11.50 

14.78 


14.08 

12.76 

11.17 

19,20 

February___ 

14.86 

13.68 

12.22 

10.88 

15.60 


13.12 

11.70 

10.65 

18.92 

March. 

14.93 

14.06 

13.04 

10.67 

16.40 

14.47 

13.62 

12.82 

10.98 

16.04 

April...- 

15.18 

14.42 

13.39 

10.82 

14.24 

14.35 

13.60 

12.69 

10.76 

13.72 

May_ 

14,99 

14,37 

13.50 

12.04 

15.04 

15.03 

14.34 

13.68 

11.59 

14.20 

June. 

15.25 

14.45 

13.66 

12.39 

14.96 

15.50 

14.08 

12.96 

12.18 

14 52 

July. 

16.44 

15.34 

14.11 

12.61 

15.22 

17.18 

16.31 

14.81 

13.13 

15.18 

August. 

16.33 

15.16 

13.94 

11.56 

16.64 

17.52 

16.00 

12.98 

11.60 

15. 66 

September. 

17.02 

16.04 

14.28 

11.95 

17.95 

18.65 

17.19 

14.20 

13.50 

18.19 

October. 

17.51 

16.10 

14.49 

11.25 

16.60 

19.48 

16.75 

12.74 

11.17 

16.98 

November.. 

17.76 

16.04 

13.43 

10.50 

15.26 

18.73 

16.06 

12.20 

9.80 

14 67 

December.—. 

17.82 

16.34 

13.69 

10.60 

14.88 

18.95 

15.63 ! 

13.01 

10.65 

15.45 

Average. 

16.22 

15.08 

13.57 

11.40 

15.53 


15.06 

13.04 

11.42 

15.98 

1923 











January__ 

17.80 

16.27 

13.79 

11.47 

16.98 

18.50 

15.14 

12.50 

11.09 

17,68 

February. 

17.24 

15.70 

13.92 

11.40 

18.20 

16.15 

14.32 

13.02 

11.35 

20.44 

March. 

16.54 

15.21 

13.40 

11.09 

16.66 

15.01 

13,96 

12.61 

ia94 

17.00 

April__ 

16.48 

14.79 

13.36 

11.50 

15.25 

16.48 

14.46 

13.44 

13.21 

16.35 

May___ 

16.77 

15.34 

14,33 

12.11 

15.67 

16.76 

16.69 

X4.58 

13.36 

16.26 

June. 

17.46 

16.22 

14.95 

12.42 

16.36 

17.60 

16.60 

14 66 

12.90 

15.78 

July. 

17.66 

16.59 

16.58 

12.84 

17.82 

18.82 

17.01 

15.88 

1409 

18. 72 

August.. _ 

18.05 

16.80 

15.05 

12.96 

17.50 

19.65 

17.98 

14 66 

13.48 

18.62 

September. 

18.81 

17.62 

15.64 

13,00 

19.05 

20.20 

18.64 

14 92 

12.78 

20. 55 

OctoW. 

18.23 

16.76 

14.05 

12.50 

17.16 

19.64 

17.09 

13.44 

11.36 

19.16 

November.. 

18.16 

16.62 

13.95 

11.85 

13.36 

18.75 

16.85 

12.78 

11.41 

14.80 

December. 

19.01 

17.62 

15.52 

12.50 

14.75 

19.48 

16.50 

13.88 

11.89 

15.95 

Average. 

17.68 

16.30 

14.45 

12.14 

16.55 

17.99 

16.15 

13.86 

12.24 

17.53 


I Hide on. 


® 2-week average in 5-week month. 
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Table 412 .^— MeatSf western dressed, fresh and smoked: Average wholesale prince 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New York, by months, 1920-1927 — Continued 


Chicago 


New York 


Year and 
month 

Steer beef 

1 Cow 
beef, 
good 

Veal.i 

good 

Steer beef 

Cow 1 

beef, 

good 

Veal,* 

good 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

1924 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

January. 

, 19.02 

17.17 

14.28 

12.11 

17.08 

19.35 

16.68 

14.15 

11.95 

19.98 

February. 

18.50 

16.73 

14.34 

11.76 

17.15 

17.78 

15.90 

13. 87 

12.32 

19.62 

March. 

18. 50 

16.66 

14.61 

11.81 

16.52 

18.00 

16.06 

14 29 

12.38 

17.02 

April.. 

18.50 

17.00 

16.15 

12.30 

16.46 

18.74 

17.15 

15.12 

13.88 

15.86 

May. 

18.38 

1 17.28 

15.64 

13.00 

16.25 

18.66 

16.94 

1,6.00 

14. 06 

16.25 

June. 

17. 

84 

16.48 

15.04 

13.64 

15.44 

17.19 

15.60 

13. 79 

13.36 

16.62 

July. 

17. 

33 

16.00 

14.61 

13.92 

15.54 

16.97 

15.39 

13.70 

12. 73 

16.94 

August. 

18.11 

16.85 

14.81 

14.02 

15.98 

18.48 

16.19 

13.20 

13.30 

17.68 

September,. __ 

18.02 

16,86 

14.26 

13.16 

16.02 

18.27 

16.42 

13.28 

12.38 

19.28 

October. 

18.24 

16.78 

14.00 

12. 58 

14. 6C 

19.10 

16.26 

12.46 

11.39 

18.38 

November...-! 

18.10 

16.50 

13. 60 

12.25 

12.50 

18. 66 

15.62 

12.89 

10.76 

15.70 

December. 

19.10 

16.84 j 

13.50 

11.85 

13.83 

19.63 

15.82 

12.08 

10.64 

16.90 

Average. 

18.30 

16.76 

14.48 

12.70 

15.61 

18.40 

16.10 

13.65 

12.43 

17.34 

1925 

- 







— 







January. 

18.40 

16.35 

13.39 

12.00 

15.65 

18.20 

14.88 

12.28 

11.16 

18.35 

February. 

17.40 

15.70 

12. 80 

12.30 

17.55 

16.52 

14.16 

12.38 

10.88 

19,19 

March. 

17. 

70 

16.52 

14.96, 

13.00 

16.45 

17.52 

16.88 

14.21 

13.38 

17.72 

April. 

17.94 

16.50 

16.00' 

13.67 

14.18 

17.77 

16.79 

15.69 

14 08 

16.16 

May. 

17. 

75 

16.40 

14.90 

13.69 

15,02: 

17.66 

16.34 

16.31 

13.86 

17.08 

June. 

17. 

50 

16.20 

13.88 

13.22 

14.70 

17.48 

16.40 

14.71 

13.39 

16.72 

July. 

19.49 

17.47 

14.17 

13.59 

16.36 

20.52 

18.28 

14.50 

13.84 

18.02 

August. 

20. 78 

18.05 

14.32 

13.00 

17.85 

21.18 

17.70 

13.55 

12.88 

18.88 

September.... 

21.46 

18.75 

14.69 

13.01 

18,50 

22.76 

19.30 

14.82 

13.64 

20.64 


700 

700 

1 700 

700 



Veal- 

700 

700 

700 

700 



Veal- 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



ers, 

lbs. 

j lbs. 

lbs. 

1 lbs. 

1 


ers^ 


up 

down 

up 

down 



good 

i up 

down 

up 

down 



good 

October. 

21.96 

21,44 

19.06 

18.08 

13.52 

12.81 

18.10 

21.85 

22.32 

18.45 

18.72 

14.08 

13.12 

18.86 

November.. 

20.65 

20.32 

17.65 

17.00 

12.68 

IL 35 

16.44 

19.66 

19.99 

16.72 

16.60 

13.15 

11.66 

17.14 

December. 

19.84 

19,84 

16.99 

16.99 

13.23 

12.00 

17.09 

18.95 

19.24 

17.18 

16.54 

14.74 

13.06 

19.92 

Average. 





13.96 

12.79 






14.12 

12.89 


1 









_ 

. . . 



..■'**"* 

1926 

1 














January. 

IS. 65| 

18.55 

16.28 

16.28 

13.35 

1,3.40 

19.70 

17.64 

17.71 

15.82 

16.66 

1415 

12.80 

21.46 

February. 

18.00 

17.55 

15.64 

IS. 38 

13,19 

13.14 

19.00 

16.86 

16.92 

14.99 

14.99 

13.50 

12,98 

22.04 

March. 

17.00 

17.96 

15,16 

16.86 

13.42 

13.38 

18.40 

16.75 

16.94 

15. :i3 

16.30 

14 11: 

13.16 

20.46 

April. 

16.26 

17.88 

14.76 

16.34 

14.64 

13.88 

16.96 

17.54 

17.08 

16.41 

16.7C 

15.62 

14 12 

18.68 

May. 

16.81 

16,75 

14.66 

16.29 

13.91 

13.84 

19.05 

16.55 

16.84 

16.48 

16.56 

13.99 

13.32 

19.06 

June. 

10.14 

17.10 

16.14 

16.74 

34.14 

13.50 

IS, 61 

16.85 

17.30 

15.91 

15.92 

14 24 

13. 73 

18.92 

July. 

16.70 

16.00 

14,56 

15. 3S\ 

13.61 

13,18 

18.95 

16.311 

16.72 

16,48 

16.64 

12.73 

12.48 

19.62 

August. 

16.95 

16.81 

14.80 

15.38 

13.56 

12.94 

20.46 

16.50 

16.82 

36.52 

16.66 

12.96 

12,10 

21.80 

September.... 

16.98 

18.46 

16.17 

17.03 

13.44 

13.04 

21.12 

18.68 

19.46 

16.65 

16.88 

13.64 

13.00 

22.46 

October. 

10. M 

18.41 

15.66 

16.9l! 

13.36 

12.60 

20.66 

18.01 

19.18 

15. Cl 

16.91 

12.66 

12.11 

21.18 

November .... 

16.50 

18.28 

15.00 

16.78 

13.89 

12,50 

17.08 

17.90 

19.35 

16.89 

16.35 

13.47 

12.50 

19.80 

December. 

16. 50 

18.91 

15.50 

17.15 

14.16 

13.22 

17.36 

18.22 

19.72 

16.44 

17.20 

14 43 

12.79 

18.74 

Average. 

16. m 

17.77 

If). 32 

16.12 

13.72 

13.21 

18.94 

17.30 

17.91 

15.79 

16,98 

13. 71 

12.93 

20.31 

1927 












- 



January. 

16,50 

19.00 

15.60 

17.00 

14.45 

13.72 

2a 06 

17.36 

38.76 

15.59 

15.91 

13.44 

moo 

20,28 

February. 

16.28 

18.78 

15.06 

la 06 

14.05 

14.00 

20.05 

17.44 

18.56 

15.96 

16.21 

14 62 

13.56 

22.36 

March. 

17.91 

18.97 

16.46 

16.89 

14.01 

14.60 

19.68 

18.01 

18.30 

16.59 

16.43 

15.13 

1409 

20,72 

April. 

19.18 

19.18 

17.60 

17,36 

16.66 

15.38 

17.90 

19.02 

19.06 

17.64 

17.60 

16.35 

15.04 

18.58 

May... 

19.00 

19.09 

17.26 

17.14 

15.35 

15.08 

17,25 

19.00 

19.00 

17.76 

17.76 

16.50 

16.02 

18.36 

June.. 

19.14 

18.56 

17.46 

16.84 

14.89 

14.86 

17,78 

19.26 

19.37 

17.84 

17.84 

16.00 

15.87 

18.66 

July. 

20.60 

19.46 

laoo 

17.88 

16.15 

14.69 

19.75 

20.82 

20.84 

19.36 

19.44 

16.80 

! 16.51 

21.62 

August.. 

20.64 

20.26 

18,99 

18.04 

15.78 

14.37 

22.40 

22.09 

21.89 

19.47 

19.51 

mil 

1 16.14 

23.80 

September.... 

21.38 

21.20 

19.16 

18.40 

15.80 

14.59 

23.36 

22. 76 

.22.70 

19.79 

19.70 

15.81 

15,08 

2485 

October. 

22.80 

22.76 

20.08 

19.48 

16.61 

14.66 

22.76 

23.86 

23.86 

20.20 

19.72 

15.80 

1 16.06 

22.80 

November.... 

23.98 

23.84 

21.31 

19.99 

16.28 

14.44 

18.86 

24.75 

24.76 

2U02 

21.02 

16.92 

15.60 

2a 22 

December. 

28.35 

22.28 

20,80 

19.28 

16.48 

15.50 

18.62 

23.61 

23.61 

20.61 

20.51 

: 17.28 

16.30 

; 20.42 

Average- 

20.06 

20.28 

18.21 

17.86; 

16,45 

14,66| 

19,87 

20,66 

20.89 

18.48 

18.47 

15,90 

16,02 

21.06 


1 Hide Oh, 
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Table 412. —MeatSy western dressed, fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New York, by months, 1920-~19B7 —Continued 


PORK CUTS 


Year and 
month 


Fresh pork 


Cured pork and lard 


Fresh pork 


Hams, Loins, 
12-16 12-14 

lbs. lbs. 


Jan-_. 22.78 

Feb. 24.03 


Pic¬ 

nics, 

6-8 

lbs. 

Hams, 

smoked, 

10-12 

lbs. 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast, 

6-81bs. 

Lard, 

pure 

(tierces) 

Hams 

Loin!?, 

12-14 

lbs. 

Pic¬ 

nics, 

6-8 

lbs. 

Bolls, 
18.53 
18.48 

Bollars 
31.02 
32.13 

Dolls. 

37.90 

38.25 

Dollars 

23.14 

Dolls. 

Bolls. 

22.78 

22.26 

Bolls. 
19.18 
19.11 


Cured pork and lard 


bS-’ pure 
fast (tierces) 


30.60 37,70 
31.36 38.25 


22.93 . 26.34 

22.71 . 29.60 

22.75 . 27.40 

22.98 . 25.25 

21.71 . 25.89 

21.16 . 29.03 

22.58 _ 36.06 

23.28 . 34.18 

22.07 . 31.00 

18.15 . 19.02 


30.94 

37.46 

22.88 

33.68 

38.60 

22.81 

3C. 13 

40.25 

22.75 

37.10 

42.20 

22.75 

37.00 

42.50 

21.24 

36.55 

42.00 

20.86 

36.54 

40.60 

22.08 

36.68 

40.33 

23.88 

32.25 

38.00 

23.03 

26.42 

33.38 

18.51 

33. 77 

39.27 

22.74 
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Table 412. — Meats, western dressed, fresh and smoked: Average wholesale -price 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New York, hy months, 19^0-1927 — Continued 

PORK CUTS—Continued 


Year 

and 

moDth 

Chicago 

New York 

Fresh pork 

Cured pork and lard 

Fresh pork 

Cured pork and lard 

Hams, 

12-16 

lbs. 

Loins, 

12-14 

lbs. 

Pic¬ 

nics, 

6-8 

lbs. 

Hams, 

smoked, 

14-16 

lbs. 

Bacon, 
break¬ 
fast, 
6-8 lbs. 

Lard, 

pure 

(tierces) 

Hams 

Loins, 

12-14 

3bs. 

Pic¬ 

nics, 

6-8 

lbs. 

Hams, 

smoked, 

10-12 

lbs., 

good, 

Bacon, 

break¬ 

fast, 

good 

Lard, 

pure 

(tierces) 

1924 

Jan_ 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May.... 

Jun©.-_. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.-.- 
Oct. 

Dolls. 
15. 25 

15.44 

15, 31 
15.95 

16. 26 
16.38 
16. 82 

18.44 
16.66 
18.10 
16.56 

17.90 

Dolls. 
12.41 

12. 32 

13. 00 
14.82 
16. 70 

13. 75 
16,03 
18. 26 
20.44 
20,86 

14. 53 

14.90 

Dolls. 
8. 56 
8. 30 
8. 58 
8,89 
8,81 

8. 82 
9.29 
10.36 

Dollars 
19.85 
19.19 
19.38 
19.05 

19.38 
19.19 
20.05 
21.44 
21.62 
21.35 

20.38 

20.70 

Dollars 
17.10 

16.38 

17.38 
18.36 
18.88 

18.38 
19.56 
22.86 
23.60 
26.65 
26.62 

26.20 

Dollars 
14.62 
13.03 
12.84 
12.60 
12.19 
12.13 
13. 65 
15.94 
36.25 
18.05 
16.68 

18.00 

Dolls. 
16.90 
18.26 
17.44 
17.40 
17.00 
16. 50 

17.20 
20.50 

19. 50 

20. 50 
20.00 

19.20 

Dolls. 
13. 53 
12.78 
13.46 
15.86 

16. 79 
16.19 
16.19 
21.15 
20.96 
22. 65 

17. 39 

15. 79 

Dolls. 
9. 26 
8.85 
8.68 
9.06 
9. 36 
9.08 
9. 02 
11. 90 
13. 00 
15.13 
13. 64 

32.28 

Dollars 

21.20 

20.00 

19.62 
19, 60 
20.12 
20.50 
21,20 
23.00 

20.62 
21.90 
19.62 

39.00 

Dolls. 
18.20 
19.00 
20.00 
21. 00 
21.00 
19.81 
19. 60 
22.69 
22. 50 
23.10 
23.00 

8-10 

lbs. 

good 

Dollars 
14.23 
12.19 
12.00 
12.30 
12.09 
12.15 
13.35 
15.72 
15.62 
17.32 
18.00 

17.13 

Noy _ 


Uec_ 


23. 76 

Av—-- 

1926 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May..-- 
June.--- 
July. 


16. 58 

15. 60 


20.13 

20,91 

14.65 

18.37 

16.89 

10. 76 

20.53 


14.34 

19.26 
20.19 
23.62 

24.26 
21,56 
23.31 
25.40 
25.84 
24. 56 
21.86 
21. 02 
20. 02 

12-15 

lbs. 

. 

22.26 

22.26 

26.69 

26.70 
24.88 
25.47 
28.90 
29.44 
28.30 
27.50 
27.12 
28.20 

25.19 
25.62 
31,60 

33.20 
32.28 
33.91 

36.20 
35.44 
35.70 
36.38 
34.50 
32. CO 

17.59 
17.03 
18.25 
17.07 

16.60 
18.13 
18.42 
18.94 
18.96 
18.76 
18.50 
1(1.67 = 

20,76 
19.88 
25,00 
25.00 
24. 50 
24.12 
20.60 
26.00 
20.40 
20. 25 
26.50 
2^1.10 

12-15 

lbs. 

12. 68 
12.32 
14.18 
16.13 
14.60 
14.62 

116. 52 
17.25 
17.80 
18.75 
17.41 
15.72 

20.50 
20.78 
24.26 
26.33 
23.85 
24. 60 
26. 88 
27. 56 

26. CO 

27. 50 
26.81 
26.60 

22. 62 
23.00 
25.68 
29.00 
28,55 
29. 38 
31.46 
32.48 
81.98 
31. 88 
30.26 
26.80 

17.66 

16.88 

18.10 

18.05 

16.84 

17.34 

18.82 

19.26 

19.06 

18.06 

17.66 

17.00 

15.44 

15.21 

23.22 
20.82 

20.45 
19,98 

23.12 

24.12 
25,74 
21.82 
22.00 
19.86 

17.30 
16.81 
24.02 
22.68 
22. 68 
22.18 
24.94 
25.02 
27. GO 
24.08 
25.26 
21.03 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Av__.. 

22.62 

20,98 


26. 48 

32.63 

17.90 

24.53 

22.79 

15.48 

26.09 

28.59 

17.88; 

1926 













Jan. 

21.76 

20.85 


29.3,5 

32.26 

10.81 

25,62 

21.91 

17.18 

27.88 

26.12 

16.22 

Feb. 

23. 78 

20.45 

__ 

29.00 

32.38 

16.44 

27.00 

21.96 

17.22 

28.76 

27, SO 

16.25 

Mar. 

26.10 

21.62 


29.10 

33.06 

16.70 

27.40 

23.08 

17.97 

28. SO 

27, 60 

16 10 

Apr--... 

27.38 

24. 65 


29.00 

34.19 

16.76 

27.00 

26.00 

19.08 

29,26 

27. 62 

is! 60 

May,--. 

27, 62 

25.91 


30.00 

35.81 

17.13 

27,00 

27.02 

18.81 

31.15 

29.00 

16.50 

June.--- 

26.63 

25.47 


33. 65 

40.30 

18.48 

27.80 

27.45 

20.10 

33.60 

31.40 

17,56 

July. 

26.26 

22. 70 

. 

34.00 

41.00 

18,00 

30. 38 

24.62 

19.60 

36.38 

32. 38 

17.44 

Aug. 

26. 75 

20.38 

. 

33.88 

40.75 

17.38 

29.00 

22.28 

18.40 

33. 62 

31.50 

16.38 

Sept. 

27.80 

26. 69 


33. 60 

41.60 

17.50 

28.60 

27.92 

18-80 

33.16 

30.36 

15.96 

Oct. 

26. 38 

28. 50 


32. 25 

41.26 

16.75 

27. 76 

29.68 

17,85 

31.38 

29.88 s 

15.60 

Nov. 

24. 90 

22. 78 


30. 70 

38.80 

15.76 

26.12 

24.21 

17.16 

29.75 

29.00 i 

14.00 

Doc. 

23. 38 

20. 72 


29.30 

36.40 

15. 26 

24.90 

22.68 

16.20 

27.10 

26. 94 

13.70 

Av.,.- 

25. 64 

2;b 38 


31.14 

37.32 

16.91 

27,37 

24.90 

18.20 

30.79 

29.10 , 

16.92 


10-14 



Regular, 

No. 1 

Refined 

10-14 



Regular, 


Refined 


lbs. 



No, 2 

smoked,) 

(H.W. 

lbs 



No. 2 


(H.W. 




14-16 lbs. 

6-8 lbs. 

tubs) 




10-12 lbs. 


tubs) 

1927 







' 






Jan. 

24.00 

20,08 


28. 25 

34,75 

13.69 

26.25 

21,60 

16. 00 

26.38 

26,76 

14.12 

Feb. 

23.62 

19. 54 


27. 60 

34,38 

13.72 1 

26.12 

20.81 

16.00 

25. 62, 

26.25 

13.56 

Mar. 

22. 00 

20.28 


26. 26 

34,60 

14.38 i 

26.20 

21,33 

16.97 

26.60 

25.70 

13-60 

Apr. 

22. 62 

20.10 


26.12 

34.38 

14,32 ’ 

24,00 

20.74 

16.16 i 

26.60 

25,60 

13.88 

May_ 

21. 60 

18. 65 


26.76 

33.76 

14.12 1 

23.60 

19.48 

14,70 : 

26,00 

26.38 

14.12 

June---. 

20,20 

16. 99 


24. 60 

32.45 

13.36 

23.00 

17.78 

13. 30 1 

24.02 

23.20 

14.00 

July. 

20.50; 

17. 16 


22, 50 

32.00 

12.25 

21.00 

18. 60 

13.45 

22.90 

22.38 

13.75 

Aug_ 

20. 70 

21. 64 


20. 70 

32.20 

12,54 

22,00 

23, 34 

13, 60 

22.90 

21.90 i 

13.55 

Sept-.-- 

21.00 

26.38 


20.25 

34.76 

14,25 

21.38 

27.80 

13.85 i 

23.38 

22.00 

14.06 

Oot-.--. 

20.65 

26.90 


22. 26 

36.76 

14,60 

21.26 

27.70 

16. 26 

28.90 

22.50 

14.44 

Nov. 

18.60 

19. 23 


22.10 

36.60 

13.60 

19.00 

19, 98 

14. 22 

22.96 

21.90 

14.10 

Dec. 

36. 26 

16. 21 


20.60 

31.75 i 

13.25 

17.38 

16.29 

12. 95 

21. 05 

21.25 

13.69 

Av-.. 

21.02 

20.10 


23.90 

34,02 

13,66 

22.51 

21.28 

14,61 

24.09 

23.73 

13.90 


»2-weGk: average ia fi-week month. 
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YEARBOOK OP AGRICULTURE, 1927 


Table 412,— MeatSy weatern dressed, fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New York, by months, 1920-19^7 —Continued 

LAMB AND MUTTON 


Year and month 

Chicago 

New York 

Lamb 

Mut- 

ton, 

good 

Lamb 

Mut¬ 

ton, 

good 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

1920 

January. 

February_I...-.- 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December,. 

Average. 

Dollars 
31.36 
33.63 

31.35 
33.65 
33.40 
32.47 
33.71 
30.03 
28.62 
25.00 
26.81 

24.36 

Dollars 

30.38 
32.23 

29.38 
31.95 
31.10 
29,84 
31.10 
27.68 

26.38 
23.20. 
24.59 
22.26 

Dollars 
28.38 
30.47 
27.67 
30.45 
29.55 

27.40 

27.40 
24.60 
24.12 
21.18 
21.96 
19.98 

Dollars 

26.08 

27.59 

26.04 

27.45 

26.85 

25.16 

22.75 

20.55 
21.16 
18.10 

18.56 
16.96 

Dollars 

19.49 

22.95 

23.66 
26.58 
22.95 
19.06 
14.83 
14.60 
13.54 
11.35 

12.66 
11.86 

Dollars 

30.33 
33.94 
29.88 
37.43 
32.15 

31.33 
33.30 
28.25 
28.82 
25.78 
27.22 
26.24 

Dollars 
27.68 
32.18 
27.72 
35.26 
30.25 
28.00 
29.83 
25.98 
26.66 
23.15 
25.30 
24.34 

Dollars 
24.60 
29.51 
25.42 
30.45 
27.70 
25.03 
25.88 
22.53 
24.02 
20. 73 
22.85 
22.38 

Dollars 
22.26 
26.41 
23.76 
28.03 
24.83 
21.91 
20.13 
18.28 
20.18 
15.66 
18. 59 
18. 34 

DoUars 

18.10 

21.77 

21.42 

27.76 

20.31 

18.61 

22.97 

16.28 

16.07 

13.82 

14,53 

12.24 

30.36 

28.34 

26.09 

23.02 

17.79 

30.39 

28.03 

25.09 

21. 53 

18.57 

1921 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May,. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Average. 

1922 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Average. 

1923 

Janaury. 

February. 

March,.,,.. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October__ 

November-.,. 

December. 

Average,. 

24.20 

19.24 
21.92 

21.25 
23.96 
23.60 
25.68 
23.02 
19.70 
17.85 
19.16 
23.80 

22.05 
17.26 
19.28 
la 75 
21.53 
20.88 
23.50 
20.46 
17.70 
16.25 
17.86 
21.62 

19,18 
15.50 
17.26 
16. 25 
19.03 
18.06 
20.68 
18.22 
16.46 
14.08 
16. 36 
19,58 

15.78 

13.18 

14.68 

13.75 

15.78 

14.32 

17.28 
16.50 
11.93 

11.28 
12.06 
17.08 

11.05 
9.85 
13.72 
14.43 
15.06 
12.98 
12,18 
12. 26 
10.53 
10.20 
9.83 
11.06 

25.78 

20.33 
22.40 
22.75 
25.98 
26.88 
25. 75 

23.34 
20.73 
19.24 
21.26 
26.66 

24.63 
18.58 
20.68 
20.68 
24.23 
24.56 
23.53 
21.26 
19.00 
17.90 
19.70 
24.98 

22.33 
16.72 
18.48 
18.88 
22.05 
21.88 
20 94 
19.12 
16.75 
16.05 
17.31 
22.85 

17.14 
15. 79 
14. 44 
12.40 
12.92 

115. 40 
20.37 

13.40 
10.97 
12.82 
16.26 
16.55 
12.84 

15.40 
12.28 
12.01 
11.25 
10.33 
13.30 

21,95 

19.76 

17.39 

14.38 

11,93 

I 23.42 

21.64 

19.45 


12.96 

26.20 

27.80 

28.70 

30.05 

29.86 

25.92 

27.47 

26.46 

27.49 

26.25 

26.56 

26.02 

24.01 
26.76 
27.70 
28 88 
28.54 

24.25 
25.88 
24.60 
25.69 
24.60 
23.62 

24.25 

22.07 
26.72 
26.12 
27.20 
27.02 
22.56 
23.22 
22.00 
23.27 
22.42 
21.86 
22,26 

19.57 

23.28 
23.62 
24.15 
24,81 
18.88 
1& 18 

17.28 
17.25 
la 12 
laei 1 
19.19 

ia26 
17.00 
ia26 
20.10 
19.76 
15.90 
14.24 
14.50 
15.05 
14.68 
15.06 
14.47 

27.63 

28.13 

2a 86 
80.10 
30.30 
24.72 
26.86 
26.61 
28.46 
26.48 
25.96 
26.16 

26.90 
2a 02 

27.38 

28.38 
27.32 
21.82 
23.30 
24.04 
25.70 
24.62 
24,15 
24.45 

24.15 
23.95 
26.68 
2a 00 
24.86 
18.72 

21.15 
22.98 
23.60 
21.85 
21.79 
22.32 

21.90 
21.45 
23.08 
23.75 

22.74 
14.98 
16. 42 
19. 32 
19.27 

17.75 
19.10 
20.12 

16.26 

ia30 

18.70 

ia72 

20.08 

14.96 

16.46 

15.16 

iai8 

14.82 

14.20 

16.48 

27.23 

25.72 

23.81 

20.24 

16.02 

27.51 

26.26 

23.08 

20.00 

16.36 

25.06 

24.15 
24.65 
24.28 

27.91 
28.52 

30.15 
27.68 

27.92 
25.08 
24.26 

, 23.45 

24.06 

22.70 
21.80 
22.15 

25.71 
26.46 

27.72 
25.54 
25,92 
22.94 
22.50 

21.72 

22.06 

20.78 

18.82 

19.12 

24.07 

24.45 

24.96 

23.56 

24,18 

20.88 

20.53 

20.08 

19.00 
18.55 
16.82 
17.35 
22.19 
22.28 
la 55 
19.06 
20.86 

17.18 

17.19 
17.52 

14.25 
13.79 
12.50 
14.20 
17.96 

16.65 

15.65 
16.67 
18.46 
13.48 
13.00 
13.40 

26.77 

24.31 

24.96 

24.94 

28.40 

30.22 

27,81 

28,27 

3a 20 

24.30 

24.76 

24.12 

24.19 
22.94 
23.90 
23.86 
26.79 
28.30 ! 
26.01 
26.38 

26.75 
22.70 

23.76 
23.12 

21.90 
20.97 
22.86 
22.60 
24.80 
26.18 
23.64 
23.60 
23.39 
20.84 
22.26 
21.22 

19.82 

19.92 

21.02 

20.80 

23.58 

22.72 

19.72 
20.01 
19.36 
iao6 
19.26 
19.00 

15.06 

14.01 

14.00 

16.54 

16.54 
14,52 
17.00 
18.93 
16.92 
14.28 
15.20 
16.49 

, 26.08 

24.10 

21.96 

18.88 

14.90 

26.34 

1 

24.89 

22.86 

20.27 

15.62 


i2-we8l£ average in 6-weelc month. 
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Table 412. — Meats^ western dressedj fresh and smoked: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds at Chicago and New Yorkj by months, 1920-1927 —Continued 
LAMB AND MUTTON—Continued 


Year and 
month 


Chicago 


Lamb 



Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

ton, 

good 

Choice 

Good 

Me¬ 

dium 

Com¬ 

mon 

ton» 

good 

1924 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

January. 

23.06 

21.16 

; 19.80 

17.34 

14.44 

23.32 

21.94 

20.19 

19.04 

16.84 

February- 

23.78 

22.15 

1 19.78 

18.05 

14 55 

24.89 

23.51 

21.80 

19.33 

17,50 

March_ 

27.50 

25.72 

1 24.36 

21.86 

ia25 

28. 

28 

26.82 

25- 28 


19.98 

April. 

27.98 

26.66 

' 24.86 

22.26 

19.34 

29.94 

28.72 

27.28 

25.67 

19.10 

May. 

29.10 

28.00 

; 26.10 

23.85 

17.21 

30.01 

28.26 

26.60 

26.15 

16.51 

June . 

27.98 

25.90 

23.32 

20.08 

16.28 

27.82 

26.19 

24. 28 

22.22 

13.48 

July. 

27.86 

26. 20 

22.44 

17.25 

13.60 

27.80 

25.75 

23,13 

19.69 

16.38 

August. 

26.00 

23. 79 

19.69 

15.08 

14 51 

25.85 

23.80 

21.08 

17. 35 

15.25 

September. 

24.96 

22.71 

20.09 

16.59 

13.41 

24.72 

22.61 

20.26 

17.48 

14.40 

October. 

21.83 

18.87 

17.34 

16.37 

13.25 

22. 24 

20.70 

19.32 

16.86* 

12.82 

November--., 

22. 55 

20.82 

18.70 

5 16.59 

12.50 

22.44 

21.19 

20.08 

18. 38 

16.12 

December. 

25.12 

22.97 

20.63 

18.46 

12.91 

26.88 

25.51 

24.16 

19. 82 

16.40 

Average. 

25.64 

i 23.76 

21.42 

18.56 

15.02 

26.18 

24.68 

22. 79 


15. 90 

1925 















January. 

27.35 

25. 65 

24.10 

20.68 

14 00 

28.90 

27.70 

26.45 

26. 43 

15.62 

February 

27, 70 

25. 90 

24.32 

21.32 

14.50 

28. 58 

27.55 

25. 80 


15.20 

March. 

26. 62 

24. 80 

23.26 

20.50 

16.86 

27.62 

25.72 

24 02 

20.20 

17.18 

April. 

24. 68 

23. 20 

21.28 

18. 70 

14.66 

26.12 

24.09 

21.49 


ia7o 

May.. 

25. 35 

23. 60 

21.22 

18. 76| 

14. 25 

26.32 

24. 60 

22^ 


17.35 

June. 

28.85 

26.88 

24.00 

20.42 

13.62 

28.16 

25.82 

23.05 

20.24 

13.72 

July. 

30.04 

27.78 

25.00 

21.10 

14 60 

29,26 

27.00 

26.28, 

22.18 

15.42 

August. 

29.00 

27.02 

24.28 

20.70 

14 50 

27, 96 

25.95 

24.08 

20.60 

13.82 

September...-I 

i 

28.92 

26. 

66 

24.48 

20.54 

14.22 

29.00 

26.94 

24.04 

21.47 

14.48 


30 to 

42 to 

30 to 

42 to 




30 to 

42 to 

30 to 

42 to 





42 lbs. 

56 lbs. 

421bs. 

65lbs. 




42 lbs. 

66 lbs. 

42 lbs. 

56 lbs. 




October. 

27.48 

25.12 

26.16 

23.48 

22.98 

19.72 

14.68 

28.00 

25. 85* 

26.10 

24.18 

23. 22 

20. 75 

15.66 

November_ 

29. 20 

26.90 

27. 40 

' 26.15 

25.28 

21.65 

14 19 

28.90 

26. 95 

27. 38 

25.05 

23. 85 

21. 75 

16.38 

December.. .. 

29. 41 

i 27,14 

27. 50 

1 25 28 

25.61 

23.02 

15.00 

29.82 

27.68 

28.56 

26. 29 

24.95 

23. 21 

16.61 

Average. 





23.82 

20.58 

14.40 





24.12 


15.68 















1925 















January. 

28.42 

25.55 

26.58 

23.72 

24.98 

23.28 

16.65 

28. 76 

27.38 

27. 45 

26.30 

25.75 

24.56 

16,65 

February. 

26. 40 

23.02 

23. 45 

21.16 

22, 35 

21.10 

16,00 

25.26 

23. 86 

24.14i 

22.06 

21.74 


15.72 

March. 

24.20 

21.06 

22.28 

19.28 

21. 60 

19.80 

15.00 

24.38 

22.34 

22.34 

21.34 

21.84 


16.42 

April. 

27. 10 

24.70 

25.16 

22.96 

24. 58 

22.70 

16. 46 

26.95 

26.18 

25.05 

24.10 

23.92 


17.90 

May.. 

31. 32 

28. 98 

29. 42 

27. 25 

27. 45 

26. 08 

16. 40 

30.82 

29. 78 

2flL4& 

28^ 

27.85 


16.38 

•Tune 


30. 24 

30. .36 

28JZ2 

27. 76 

26. 30 

13, 38 

31 ^ 

*31.88 

30 17 

130.88 

28.88 

24.40 

15.18 

July. 

30. 02 

27. 98 

27. 79 

20. 64 

24 ! 60 

20 ! 70 

12. 06 

2&. 61 

2CL8J 

25.44 

23i 24 

is! 95 

August. 

29. 50 

26. 48 

27. 60l 

26. 05 

24. 85 

20.75 

13. 12 

29.36 


27.82 


25.60 

21,70 

13.22 

September.... 

28. 19 

25.05 

25. 93| 

23. 97 

23.28 

19,87 

13.14 

27.54 


25.44 


23.23 

20,34 

13.74 

October. 

26, 22 

22. 92 

24.08 

21.62 

22.12 

19,15 

13.00 

26,50 

24. 15 

23. 50 

23.15 

21.40 

20,26 

12,09 

November 

26.24 

22.25 

24. 37 

21,22 

22.26 

19. 70 

13,50 

26.66 

25.64 

24.94 

24.44 

24 00 

21.26 

13.80 

Decombor. 

26. 38 

20. 92 

23.08 

19.66 

21.20 

18.98 

14 84 

26.70 

24.38 

24.02 

23.04 

22.18 

19.98 

13.18 

Average. 

27.87 

24.93 

25. 84 

23.44 

23.92 

21.46 

14.21 

27.50 


25.98 


24.31 


16.02 

1927 















January. 

24.90 

21.28 

23.30 

19.90 

21.45 

19.48 

14. 50 

24 40 

22. 75 

22.92 

21.66 

20.76 

19-26 

14.45 

February. 

26.40 

21.82 

23. 55 

19. 92 

21.70 

19.62 

16.15 

24.80 

23.46 

23.31 

22.74 

22.14 

19.96 

16.26 

March. 

29. 72 

26.08 

27. 72 

24. 90 

26, 76 

23.64 

17.60 

29.10 

28.04 

27.48 

27.14 

26.12 

23.84 

17,10 

April. 

31.58 

29.00 

30.06 

27.30 

28.36 

26.82 

20.10 

31.98 

30.50 

30,12 

29.32 

28.00 

26.82 

18.10 

May. 

32.20 

31.12 

30.40 

29.68 

28,32 

26.26 

17.80 

32.82 

31.60 

31.45 

29.88 

29.08 

28,20 

17.95 

June. 

31.13 

131.62 

28.99 

*29.62 

26.49 

23.77 

16.16 

30.95 

29.02 

28,96 

27.82 

26.14 

22.96 

14.28 

July. 

29.35 

_ 

27. 40 


24.26 

20.96 

14 00 

29.38 

27. 39 

27.25 

26.25 

24.39 

20.28 

16,10 

August. 

27.30 

26.33 

25. 52 

24.87 

22.98 

19.72 

14 38 

26.36 

25. 10 

24 62 

23.86 

22.10 

18.64 

16.26 

September.... 

25. 81 

24.61 

23. 90 

23.40 

21.90 

18.90 

13.70 

25.60 

24.80 

24 30 

23.39 

21.42 

18.42 

12.42 

October. 

24.82 

22.92 

23.00 

21,92 

21.00 

18.50 

13.00 

24 80 

23.82 

23.80 

22.85 

20.92 

18.62 

13; 28 

November.... 

26.23 

23.'11 

23.63 

22.11 

21. 61 

19.61 

13.00 

24.10 

23.06 

23.10 

22.06 

20.94 

18.48 

12.95 

December. 

24.81 

22.70 

23. 64 

21.70 

21. 56 

19.82 

13.60 

24.91 

22.62 

23.29 

2a 62 

19.60 

18.08 

13.29 

Average_ 

27.69 


25.92 


23. 78; 

1 

21.42| 

16.25 

27,43 

2a 00 

26.88 

24 80 

23.47 

21.12 

14.96 


New York 


I^amb 


Bureau of Agricultural Koonoinics. Compiled from data of the livestock and meat reporting service of 
the bureau. 

12-week average in 5-week month. 
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Table 413.— Hides^ packer: Average price per pound at Chicago, averages 1894- 

1926; annual, 1920-1927 


Year 

Steers 

Cows 

Bulls 

Heavy 

native 

Heavy 

Texas 

Light 

Texas 

Butt 

branded 

Colo- 

rados 

Heavy 

native 

Light 

native 

Branded 

Native 

Branded 

Average: 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1894-1898. 

9.24 

8.68 

8.06 

8.23 

7.53 

8.28 

8.30 

7.53 

7.26 

5.83 

1899-1903. 

12.34 

12.80 

11.66 

11.37 

11.01 

10.75 

10.13 

10,03 

10.05 

8.45 

1904-1908. 

13.86 

13.96 

13.23 

12.67 

12,49 

12.65 

12.24 

n. 94 

10.85 

9.46 

1909-1913. 

16,53 

16.05 

15.30 

16.26 

16.06 

15.31 

15.03 

14 39 

13, 21 

11.89 

1914-1920. 

29.17 

26.74 

25.87 

26.32 

25.55 

27.86 

26.89 

24. 43 

22.60 

20.08 

1921-1925. 

15.76 

14.67 

13.47 

14.64 

13.64 

14.10 

13.28 

11. 66 

10,83 

9. 25 

1920.. 

31.66 

27.62 

26,38 

27.25 

26.02 

31.08 

29.23 

24 93 

24 97 

22,28 

1921. 

13.88 

13.10 

11.43 

12.83 

11.85 

12.41 

11.37 

10.00 

8.40 

7,13 

1922. 

17.83 

16.67 

15,29 

16.51 

16.59 

16.10 

15.16 

13.47 

11.96 

10.16 

1923.-. 

16.46 

14. 79 

13.77 

14 89 

13.86 

14 21 

12.94 

11.11 

11 69 

9 89 

1924. 

14.67 

13.82 

12.80 

13.80 

12.79 

12.96 

12.29 

10*. 41 : 

10. U 

8!79 

1925. 

15,96 

16.08 

14.06 

15.16 

14.12 

14.82 

14 62 

13.30 j 

11.98 

10.29 

1926. 

14.08 

13. 38 

12.67 

13.34 

12.82 

12. 71 

13.11 

12. 05 

9.98 

8. 60 

1927. 

19.28 

18.21 

17.49 

18.23 

17.74 

18.08 

18.66 

17.26 

14.09 

12.88 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Data 1893-1919 available in 1926 Yearbook, p. 1199, Table 610. 


Table 414. — Hides, country: Average price per pound at Chicago, averages 1894- 

1925; annual, 1920-1927 


Year 

Ex¬ 

tremes 

Heavy 

steers 

Heavy 

cows 

No. 1 
buffs 

No. 2 
buffs 

Bulls 

Country 

packer 

brands 

Country 

brands 

No. 1 
calf¬ 
skins 

No. 1 
kip- 
slcins 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1894-1898. 


8,11 

7.56 

7.54 


6.43 

7.16 

6.84 

10.55 

8.94 

1899-1903. 

9.28 

10.46 

9,35 


8.20 

8.33 

9.31 

8.65 

12.12 

30.06 

1904-1908. 

11.21 

11.80 

11.05 


9.95 



9.91 

14. 56 

11.88 

1909-1913. 

13.67 

13. 64 

13.11 


12,07 

10.99 

12.20 

11,30 

17. 21 

14 42 

1914-1920. 

23.35 

23.07 

21, 05 


19,88 

18.14 

21.48 

17.82 

38.79 

29.23 

1921-1925. 

11.96 

11.40 

9.90 


8.89 

7.98 


8,24 

19.39 

10. 01 


22.79 

24.20 

19.27 

18,93 

17.93 

18.76 

20.60 

414 94 

40.98 

33.97 

1921. 

8.95 

9.35 

7.32 

7.10 

6.77 

5.43 

7,43 

6.33 

18.67 

15,68 

1922. 

12.93 




9,62 

8.23 

12. 53 

8.42 

18.95 


1923. 

11.65 

11.39 


10.45 

9.26 

8.93 


8.70 

17.18 

15,42 

1924. 

1L86 

11.31 

9.24 

9,63 

8.63 

7.86 

9.81 

8.23 

20.39 

16. 62 

1925. 

1441 

12.94 

11,64 

12.26 

11.25 

9.46 

12. 62 

10.64 

21,88 

18,12 

1926,-. 

13.46 

11,63 

9. 64 

HiVTil 

9,70 




18.02 

16J12 

1927.. 

18.60 

16.02 

14 85 

16.26 

1 15.26 

11.49 

16.54 

13.89 

20.47 

19.90 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Data 1893-1919 available in 1925 Yearbook, p. 1199, Table 611. 


Table 415 .—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, United States, 

January 1, 1910-1928 




Horses 



Mules 


Jan. 1— 

Number 

Price per 
head Jan. 1 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Number 

Price per 
head Jan. l 

Farm value 
Jan. 1 

Average 1914-1920. 

Themsands 

Dollars 

1,000 dollars 

Thousands 

Dollars 

1,000 dollars 

21,047 

102.38 

2, 164, 764 

4,785 

120.62 

605,889 

1910, Apr. 15. 

i9,8S3 

108.03 

2,142, 624 


120.20 

506,049 

1911.. 

20,277 

111.46 

2,269,981 
2,172,694 

4,323 

125.92 

544.359 

1912. 

20,509 

106.94 

4,362 

120,61 

526,667 

1913. 

20,667 

110.77 

2,278,222 

4,386 

124.31 

545 ; 245 

3914. 

20,962 

109.32 

2,291,638 

4,449 

123.85 

551 ; 017 

1916„„. 

21,195 

103.33 

2,190,102 
2,149, 786 

4,479 

112.36 

503', 271 

1916. 

21,169 
21,210 

101.60 

4,593 

113.83 

522.834 

1917. 

102.89 

2,182,307 
2,246,970 

4,723 

118.15 

558,006 

1918. 

21,665 

104.24 

4,873 

128.81 

627,679 

1919-... 

21,482 

98.45 

2,114,897 

4,954 

135.83 

672,922 

1920. 

19,848 

96,62 

1,916,653 

5,475 

148.46 

812,828 

1921—,. 

19,134 

84.67 

1,618,120 

5,586 

117.62 

666,456 

1922. 

18,664 

71.18 

1,321,396 

5,638 

89.14 

502,663 

1923... 

17,943 

70.65 

1,267, 624 

5,702 

87.17 

497,044 

1924. 

17,222 

65.48 

1 1,127,619 

5,730 

86.90 

492,209 

1925 . 

1926 . 

16,470 

16,830 

64.29 

65.50 

1 1,058,912 
i 1,036,843 

5,725 
5,740 

82.73 

81.49 

473,646 
467,760 

1927. 

15,145 

64.13 

1 971,258 

I 5,679 

74.49 

423,010 

1928 1. 

14.541 

67.07 

! 975,298 

5,566 

79.60 

443,097 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. Figures in italics are census 
returns. 


^ Preliminary. 
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Table 416 .—Horses and horse colts: Estimated number on farms and value per head, 
hy States, January 1,192Jrl9i8 


State 


Number Jan. 1 



Value per head Jan. l 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

1924 

1 1925 

1926 

1927 

' 19281 


Thou- 

sands 

If 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Thoti- 

sands 

Thou¬ 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine. 

85 

84 

80 

78 

76 

124.00 

119.00 

129.00 

130.00 

135.00 

New Hampshire..-, 

84 

32 

30 

28 

27 

113,00 

105.00 

100.00 

105.00 

120,00 

Vermont. 

67 

64 

61 

67 

55 

107.00 

104.00 

110.00 

no. 00 

119.00 

Massachusetts. 

46 

45 

41 

39 

37 

136.00 

124.00 

119.00 

119.00 

133,00 

Rhode Island. 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

125.00 

124.00 

120.00 

120.00 

135.00 

Connecticut. 

i 35 

35 

33 

32 

31 

130.00 

127.00 

120.00 

! 128.00 

140.00 

New York. 

465 

440 

418 

401 

389 

111.00 

108.00 

111.00 

I 109.00 

116.00 

New Jersey. 

60 

57 

54 

; 54 

52 

116.00 

109.00 

107.00 

103.00 

109.00 

99.00 

109.00 

112.00 

Pennsylvania. 

433 

410 

390 

i 374 

359 

100.00 

96.00 

Ohio. 

690 

630 

598 

' 568 

542 

81.00 

85.00 

91.00 

95.00 

101,00 

Indiana. 

670 

S56 

648 

640 


67.00 

69.00 

78.00 

80.00 

82.00 

Illinois. 

1,090 

1,030 

978 

929 

888 

68.00 

69.00 

74.00 

74.00 

74.00 

Michigan. 

620 

482 

463 

444 

426 

81.00 

84.00 

89.00 

89.00 

98.00 

Wisconsin. 

626 

604 

691 

679 

672 

97,00 

88.00 

93.00 

95.00 

98,00 

Minnesota. 

852 

835 

827 

819 

810 

72.00 

77.00 

81.00 

77.00 

79.00 

Iowa. 

1,240 

1,180 

1,145 

1,111 

1,067 

75.00 

72.00 

74.00 

74.00 

74.00 

Missouri. 

766 

70S 

670 

636 

604 

49.00' 

48.00 I 

49.00! 

48.00 

50.00 

North Dakota. 

760 

731 

708 

673 

633 

51.00 

66.00 i 

56,00 

53.00 

53.00 

South Dakota. 

742 

720 

684 

643 

611 

60.00 

48.00 

49.00 

47.00 

a 00 

Nebraska. 

862 

862 

840 

816 

782 

57.00 

58.00 

61.00 

56.00 

60.00 

Kansas. 

958 

931 

884 

840 

790 

43.00 

46.00 

48.00 

41.00 

43.00 

Delaware. 

22 1 

23 

22 

21 

20 

64.00 

74.00 

79.00 

69.00 

64,00 

Maryland. 

119 

117 

112 

104 

100 

77.00 

74,00 

77.00 

78.00 

89.00 

Virginia. 

272 

261 1 

238 

224 

206 

77.00 

71.00 

66.00 

66.00 

70.00 

West Virginia. 

146 

147 1 

140 

133 

131 

80.00 

76.00 

75,00 

74.00 

84.00 

North Carolina. 

138. 

1301 

120 

112 

1 105 

103.00 

99.00 

86.00 

83.00 

87.00 

South Carolina. 

68 

56 1 

49 

45 

42 

103.00 

97,00 

89,00 

77.00 

81.00 

Georgia. 

64; 

66 

51 

46 

1 41 

82.00 

86.00 

83.00 

74.00 

78.00 

Florida. 

36 

29 

28 

27 

26 

98.00 

98.00 

97.00 

84.00 

83.00 

Kentucky-.-. 

330 

314 

306 

293 

284 

66.00 

60.00 

60.00 

47.00 

53.00 

,Tennessee—. 

270 ‘ 

243 

231 

219 

1 210 

66.00 

61.00 

63.00 

54.00 

60.00 

Alabama. i 

99 

90 

86 

82 

! 73 

78.00 

70.00 

68.00 

63,00 1 

66.00 

Mississippi.1 

155 

135 

125 

118 

1 106 

.69,00 

63,00 

60.00 

56.00 

61.00 

Arkansas. 

200 

188 

169 

157 

147 

43.00 

42,00 

42.00 

40,00 

43.00 

Louisiana. 

140 

132 

126 

120 

114 

67.00 

62.00 

55.00 

49.00 

62,00 

Oklahoma. 

640 

614 

689 

665 

542 

35.00 

41.00 

37,00 

35.00 

38.00 

Texas. 

900 

857 

848 

788 

748 

66.00 

a 00 

48.00 

44,00 

46.00 

Mnutana . 

611 

596 I 

676 

647 

536 

33,00 

32.00 

29.00 

30.00 

31,00 

Idaho. 

250 

233 

226 

221 

214 

63.00 

45.00 

52,00 

52.00 

51.00 

Wyoming. 

198 

200 

198 

194 

190 

31.00 

29.00 

29.00 

31.00 

31.00 

Colorado.. 

385 

387 

352 

331 

324 

46,00 

43.00 

47.00 

44.00 

43.00 

New Mexico. 

184 

188 

175 

170 

170 

40.00 

38.00 

37,00 

33.00 

81,00 

Arizona. 

118 

112 

106 

101 

98 

64,00 

69.00 

50.00 

50,00 

49.00 

Utah. 

11$ 

no 

106 

104 

102 

64.00 

61,00 

6LOO 

61,00 

01,00 

Nevada. 

63 

60 

47; 

44 

44 

66.00 

56.00 

63.00 

53,00 

60.00 

Washington. 

251 

242 

230 

218 

209 

72.00 

63.00 

62.00 

62.00 

65,00 

Oregon. 

235 

225 

214 

201 

191 

71.00 

67.00 

66.00 

62,00 

66.00 

California. 

335 

314 

302 

295 

290 

85.00 

78.00 

76.00 

76.00 ^ 

73.00 

United States. 

17,222 

16,470 

15,830 

15,146 

14,541 

66.48 

64.29 

66.50 

64.13 1 

67.07 


Bureau of Agricultaral Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 


> Preliminary. 

84771«->28-67 
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Table 417 .—Hides and mule colts: Estimated number on farms and value per 
heady by StateSy January 1, 1924-1928 


State 

Number, Jan. 1 

Value per head Jan. 1 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

19281 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 







sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

New York. 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

109.00 

116.00 

112.00 

120.00 

126.00 

New Jersey. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

124.00 

126.00 

114.00 

118.00 

118.00 

Pennsylvania_ 

85 

53 

53 

52 

51 

113.00 

106.00 

113.00 

110.00 

121.00 

Ohio. 

33 

33 

32 

33 

33 

92.00 

93.00 

96.00 

94.00 

103.00 

Indiana.. 

102 . 

101 

99 

101 

101 

76.00 

76.00 

86.00 

86.00 

86.00 

Illinois_ 

169 

168 

165 

160 

157 

80.00 

80.00 

86,00 

86,00 

82.00 

Michigan. 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

84.00 

83.00 

86.00 

86.00 

93.00 

Wisconsin. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

73.00 

85.00 

87.00 

82.00 

95.00 

Minnesota,—. 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

77.00 

80.00 

79.00 

81.00 

86.00 

Iowa. 

99 

97 

98 

100 

103 

86.00 

83.00 

86.00 

83.00 

83.00 

Missouri,—.. 

400 

372 

365 

347 

340 

69.00 

67.00 

71.00 

66.00 

68.00 

North Dakota_ 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

67.00 

62.00 

59.00 

66.00 

67.00 

South Dakota,. 

20 

21 

22 

22 

22 

61.00 

61.00 

64.00 

56.00 

60.00 

Nebraska. 

121 

120 

120 

118 

116 

73.00 

74.00 

78.00 

69.00 

74.00 

Kansas.. 

282 

260 

252 

237 

213 

61.00 

63.00 

66.00 

67.00 

60.00 

Delaware.. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

85.00 

90.00 

100.00 

91.00 

96. qp 

Maryland. 

31 

31 

31 

30 

29 

104.00 

94.00 

104.00 

101.00 

113.00 

Virginia... 

102 

104 

104 

103 

105 

100.00 

91.00 

87.00 

86.00 

92.00 

West Virginia_ 

16 

15 

15 

14 

14 

88.00 

86.00 

85.00 

78.00 

81.00 

North Carolina. 

273 

279 

276 

279 

282 

129.00 

119.00 

117.00 

107.00 

119.00 

South Carolina.. 

203 

199 

193 

185 

179 

134.00 

122.00 

120.00 

95.00 

106.00 

Georgia.. 

350 

338 

347 

347 

367 

109.00 

116.00 

112.00 

96.00 

105.00 

Florida__ 

46 

43 

43 

43 

43 

142.00 

139.00 

134.00 

117.00 

119.00 

Kftntiinlry.. , 

293 

301 

304 

301 

295 

67.00 

63.00 

63.00 

68.00 

67,00 

_ 

360 

352 

356 

352 

341 

81.00 

74.00 

72.00 

69.00 

76.00 

Alabama 

299 

309 

312 

315 

321 

100.00 

90.00 

95.00 

84.00 

95.00 

Mississippi ___ 

320 

330 

336 

343 

336 

96.00 

89.00 

86.00 

79.00 

. 87.00 

Arkansas. _ - 

339 

339 

346 

349 

335 

62.00 

64.00 

63.00 

69.00 

64,00 

T^iiLsiana . _ 

180 

174 

176 

176 

167 

94.00 

90.00 

90.00 

79.00 

85.00 

Oklahoma 

360 

369 

369 

365 

354 

56.00 

61.00 

67.00 

51.00 

52.00 

Texas_ 

1,005 

1,042 

1,052 

1,031 

1,000 

87.00 

83.00 

76.00 

69.00 

70.00 

Montana 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

51.00 

47.00 

50.00 

46.00 

47.00 

Idaho. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

62.00 

52.00 

61.00 

60.00 

56.00 

Wyoming . 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

60,00 

49.00 

49.00 

49.00 

52.00 

Colorado—. 

38 

39 

38 

36 

36 

61.00 

67.00 

59.00 

56.00 

66.00 

New Mexico__ 

31 

33 

34 

34 1 

31 

69.00 

58.00 

54.00 

45.00 

46.00 

Arizona. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

90.00 

86.00 

87.00 

77.00 

77.00 

Utah. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

66.00 

62.00 

64.00 

62.00 

61.00 

Xrocrcida 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

60.00 

62.00 

64.00 

60.00 

61. (K) 

Washington ^ . _ 

26 


27 


29 

80.00 

68.00 

67.00 

72.00 

73.00 

Oregon. ___ 

17 

18 

19 

20 

20 

73.00 

72.00 

73.00 

70.00 

72.00 

California——. 

69 

56 

64 

53 

63 

106.00 

95.00 

92.00 

89.00 

88.00 

United States. 

6,730 

6,725 

6,740 

6,679 

5,566 

86.90 

82.73 

81.49 

74.49 

79.60 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 418 .—Horses and mules: Farm value per heady by age groupsy United StateSy 

January 1, 1910-1928 


Jan. 1— 

Horses 

Mules 

Under 1 
year old 

X and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 

Under 1 
year old 

1 and 
under 2 
years 

2 years 
and over 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1910. 

46.05 

72.63 

116. 57 

66.76 

84.63 

128.96 

1911—. 

48.09 

* 76.68 

120.04 

59.89 

88.13 

136. U 

1912. 

45.76 

71.96 

114.24 

66.12 

83.00 

129.46 

1913. 

48.76 

76.64 

121.06 

69.31 

80.60 

134.05 

1914. 

47.95 

74.87 

119.77 

57.46 

83,87 

133.76 

1916. 

46.36 

70.62 

113.10 

51.80 

76.46 

121.46 

1916. 

44.30 

69.08 

111. 34 

61.59 

76.82 

123.55 

1917... 

45.17 

70.21 

112.64 

63.98 

80.28 

128.17 

1918... 

46.20 

70.21 

314.30 

67.61 

86.32 

130.8$ 

1919. 

42.62 

66.94 

108.17 

69.14 

89.14 

147.66 

1920... 

37.22 

58.81 

103. 52 

60.16 

90.14 

160.55 

1921. 

31.69 

49.66 

90.35 

47.55 

71.77 

125.85 

1922. 

26.50 

41.07 

76.61 

36.56 

52,82 

94.81 

1923. 

26.61 

4a 48 I 

74,63 

34.35 

50.94 

92.14 

1924.-. 

24.68 

37.36 

68.64 

31.83 

47.06 

90.42 

1925... 

23.80 

37.09 

66.83 

30.66 

46.63 

86.20 

1926. 

24.82 

37.75 

68.18 

31.30 

47.88 

84.76 

1927. 

23.69 

37.29 

66.75 

29.31 

43.88 

77.31 

1928. 

25.02 

39.29 

69.87 

31.10 

46. 52 

82.00 


tureau of Agricultural Economics, Based on returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 419. — Horses: Price per head received hy producers, United States, 

1910-1927 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Weight 

year 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average; 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

1910-1913. 

139 

144 

145 

148 

146 

147 

143 

143 

142 

140 

138 

337 

142 

1914-1920. 

127 

130 

132 

133 

134 

133 

132 

130 

127 

125 

122 

121 

128 

1921-1926. 

81 

84 

86 

86 

87 

86 

85 

83 

82 

80 

78 

76 

82 

1910-. 

140 


160 

154 

148 

151 

148 

148 

145 

144 " 

143 

141 

146 

1911. 

143 

144 

145 

147 

146 

145 

139 

141 

139 

137 

136 

134 

141 

1912-. 

134 

137 

140 

142 

144 

145 

142 

142 

141 

140 

139 

139 

140 

1913.. 

140 

146 

146 

148 

145 

146 

143 

141 

141 

138 

136 

135 

142 

19U... 

137 

139 

138 

138 

139 

136 

137 

135 

132 

131 

130 

130 

335 

1916.. 

130 

132 

132 

132 

133 

132 

134 

131 

131 

129 

127 

126 

130 

1916. 

128 

129 

131 

133 

134 

132 

133 

131 

, 131 

130 

129 

129 

130 

1917. 

129 

131 

133 

136 

138 

137 

135 

132 

132 

130 

129 

129 

132 

1918. 

180 

133 

137 

137 

136 

135 

132 

131 

128 

126 

; 122 

121 

130 

1919. 

120 

121 

124 

127 

129 

127 

127 

125 

119 

114 

113 

113 

121 

1920.. 

118 

123 

127 

131 

132 

130 

127 

124 

119 

112 

103 

97 

119 

1921. 

96 

98 

101 

100 

98 ! 

98 

94 

93 

80 

85 

82 

81 

02 

1922--. 

82 

84 

86 

87 

89 

88 

88 

86 

84 

81 

79 

79 

84 

1923. 

81 1 

85 

85 

86 

88 

87 

85 

83 

82 

80 

78 

75 

82 

1924. 

73 

74 

75 

76 

78 

77 

77 i 

79 

78 

77 

76 

73 

76 

1925. 

73 

78 

81 

83 

82 

81 

81 

80 

77 

76 

75 

74 

78 

1926. 

75 

80 

82 

84 

84 

83 

82 

80 

78 

77 

75 

73 

79 

1927. 

73 

77 

79 

80 

i 

81 

80 

80 

80 

78 

76 

75 

76 

77 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Baaed on returns from special price reporters. 


Table 420. — Honey: Monthly average priceB in producing sections and at consum¬ 
ing markets f 1920-1926 

EXTKAOTED HONEY, PER POUND 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar, 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec, 


CALEFORNIA WHITE ORANGE 

F. 0 . b. Southern California 
shipping points: t 

1920 . 

1921 ... 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 


1927.. 

New York Oity:« 


Cents 

18^ 

IG^ 

IIH 

m 

13 

m 

m 


Cents 

m 

m 


1021. 

1922- 

1923- 
1924, 
1926, 
192G. 
1927- 


'm 

m 


‘SI 

i4?k| 

13 

m\ 

16 


Cents 

V!H\ 

13 

11 , 
m\ 
u 

, 

nni 

ilL 

im 

im 

15 


Cents 
17J4I 
12 ' 


lOM 

14H 


19^ 

12^ 

IM 

im 


CeTits 
21 , 

‘S 

iS 

13J 

8 

20 , 

ml 


16! 

12J^I 


1® , 
ml 


m 

11 


INTEHMOUNTAIN WHITE 
SWEET CLOVER ANP AL¬ 
FALFA 

F. 0 . b. Intormountiiin 
points; 5 

1921 .. 

1922 .. 


1924. 

1925., 


1927., 


7k 

9 

m 

B 

m 


m 

or 

8 

6 


Cents 

im\ 

IIM 

9 


U 


m 

13 

ill 

12 

m 


im 


8i_, 

7%\ 




Cents 

19K 

lOH 

m 


Cents 

im 

11 

9J4 


m 

m 


0 

i«i 

11 : 

r 


7H 


9 

8H 

7 

6M 


Cents . 
ISH\ 
UH\ 


Cents 


13 


9K| 

12 ! 

il* 


ml 


i%\ 

8 


1^1 


P 

7] 


m\ 

17 

m 

m 

15 

m 

14 

13 


10 




16 


I4k 

13 


1 Price to beekeepers or other shippers in car lots to July, 1923; thereafter, price in large lots, mostly less 
.than car lots. 

* Sales by original receivers to bottlers, confectioners, bakers, and jobbers, 

9 Price to beekeepers and other shippers, in car lots. 
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Table 420. — Honey: Monthly average prices in producing sections and at consum* 
ing marketsj 1920-19B6 —Continued 

EXTRACTED HONEY, PER POUND-Continued 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


CeTds 

lOM 

8^ 


8 

8 

9 

9 

m 

8 

7H 


WHITE CLOVES 

F. 0 . b. New York and 
North Central States: * 

1921 .1—. 

1922 .... 

1923 .. 

1924 .. 

1925 . 


Cents 


Cerds 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


1927.. 


lOMi 

10® 

iii 

103 


T 

» 

9J 

9; 


10H\ 

10 

11 

IIH 

m 

m 


w 

iiM 

9 

9M 


HKI 

10 : 

11 

m\ 

sh\ 


NORTHEASTERN BUCK¬ 
WHEAT 

F. 0 . b. New York and 
Pennsylvania points: ^ 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 


7 

7H 

9 

8M 

8 


8 
8 
^9 
9 , 
7H\ 
7 


7H 

8H 

834 

10 

734 

7H 


7M 


m\ 

9 

7 


834 


8 

8 , 

834 


834 


634 

834 


m\ 


11 

1154 

11 

1054 

10 

9 


634 

9 


934 

634 

8 


Cents 

954 

10^1 

11 

9 ; 

Si 


9 , 

754 

9 

9 

9 

7 , 

734 


Cents 

954 

I 

m 

854 


854 

& 

854 

7 

734 


Cents 

a 

103 
10 , 
854 


l^\ 

9 

9 

834 

7 

754 


COMB HONEY, 24-SECTION CASES 


WHITE CLOVER COMB, 













NO. 1 AND FANCY 













F. 0. b. New York and 













North Central States: < 

Dolls, 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1921. 









5.10 

5.00 

6.10 

A 65 

1922. 

5.00 

6.10 

5.00 

A 60 



A 45 

6.00 

A 66 

A 90 

A 70 

4.70 

1923. 

4. 75 

A 75 



AOO 


6.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.10 

A 75 

6il6 

1924. 

4.75 

A 75 

6.06 

4.80 

5. 50 


4.80 

A 86 

A 95 

A 80 

6.10 

A 95 

1926. 

A 95 

A 95 

4.75 

A 90 

6.26 

4.50 

6.10 

6.20 

6.00 

5.00 

A 66 

4.45 

1926. 

A 25 

4.25 

A 25 

AOO 

AOO 

4.00 

A 26 

A 75 

4.60 

A 26 

A 25 

A 25 

1927. 

A50 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 


6,00 

5.00 

A 76 

4.25 

A.76 

A 60 

4.80 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

* Price to beekeepers in large lots, mostly less than car lots. 


BEESWAX 

Table 421. — Beeswax: Monthly average price per pound of domestic beeswax at 

Chicago, 1920-1926 



Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Chicago: 1 

Light- 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

Cents 

44 

31H 

31 

3034 

Cents 

4134 

3134 

31 

3134 

28^ 

35 

40 

39 

3634 

2834^ 

28 

2834 

2634 

31 

Cents 

4254 

3034 

2954 

32 

29 

38 

Cents 

43K 

31 

28ji 

32!4 

31H 

Cents 

4554 

3234 

33 

32 

38 

Cents 

44 

3134 

3134 

32 

2734 

36 

Cents 

4334 

3154 

3134 

31 

27 

3334 

3934 

41 

a 

29 

2834 

2534 

2934 

33 

35 

Cents 

41 

29 

3054 

29 

27 
3334 
3834 
41 

37 

2654i 

28 ! 
2634 
2434 
2954 
33 

35 

Cents 

40 

29 

31 

30 

29 

34 

3834 

41 

3534 

2634 

27k 

2634 

26 

2934 

Cents 

i 

30 

323^4 

3754 

3934 

43 

3634 

27 

28 

26 

29 

3434 

Cents 

37 
3034 
31K 

29 

mi 

38 

39 

4134 

3434 

2754 

26 

28 

34 

Cents 

303 ^^ 

ill 

38 

39 

4134 

3234 

gx 

1927 . 

Dark— 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 .. 

1923.. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1928 .t.. 

39 

38J4 

29k 

2834 

28 

26 

31 

40 

39 

2754 

2434 

2834 

26 

3354 

40 

4054 

2554 

2634 

2854 

27 

3654 

40 

42 

2634 

29 

29 

2534 

34 

4034 

40M 

27M 

28 

2934 

2534 

2934 

1927. 

. 


3434 

3434 

""3434 

35 

36 

37 

38 

38 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Sales by original receivers to wholesalers, jiolish and laundry-supply manufacturers, etc. 
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Table 422 .—Milk cows or dairy cattle: Numbers and prices to producers in the 
United States, 1850, 1860, 18e7-'19e8 



Milk cows 

Dairy ; 

Year 

On 

farms 

Price 
per 
head 
to pro¬ 
ducers, 
Jan. 1 

cattle 

on 

farms 
and 
else¬ 
where 1 

1850, June 13 feensus)—- 
I860, June 1»(census)-— 
1867. 

Thous, 

6,385 

8,586 

8,349 

8,692 

9,248 

8,935 

10,096 

10,023 

10,304 

10,576 

10,706 

Dolls. 

Thous. 
10,100 
13,500 
12,000 
12,400 
13,000 


28.74 


26.56 

1869. 

29.15 

1870, June 1 a (census)—— 
1870. 

32.52 

14,000 

14,100 

14,700 

1871 __ 

33.89 

1872 . .. 

29.46 

1873_ 

26,72 

16.400 
16,800 
16,800 

16.900 

17.400 
17,700 

18.900 

1874 

25.63 

187.5 

10,907 

26.74 

187A _ _ 

11,085 

11,261 

25.61 

1877 ,._ _ 

26.47 

1878 ___,_ 

11,300 
11,826 
12,443 
12,027 
12,369 
12,612 
13,126 

26.74 

1870_ 

21.71 

1880, June 1 a (census) 
is8n _ _ 

23.06 

19,500 
20,100 

1881 _ ... _ 

23.95 

1882 . _._ 

25.89 

20,600 

21,300 

21,900 

1883_ __ _ 

30.21 

185U .... 

13,601 
13,906 
14,236 
14,522 
14,866 
16,299 
16,612 

31.37 

1885 ..... 

29.70 

22,600 

23.100 
23,600 

24.100 
24,900 

188fi_ ... __ 

27.40 

15«7 . 

20.08 

1888 

24.66 

1889. 

23.94 

1890, June 1 ® (census)—— 

1800 . 

15,963 

16,020 

22.01 

25.900 
;^,ioo 

26.900 
27,000 
27,100 
27,300 
26,800 
26,500 

_ 

21.62 

18fl2 .. 

16,416 
16,424 
36,487 
16,605 
16,138 
16,942 

21,40 

1893 _, . ... 

21.76 

1894. 

21.77 

1896. 

21.97 

1896. 

22.55 

1897. 

23.16 




Milk cows 

Dairy 

Year 

On 

farms 

Price 
per 
head 
to pro¬ 
ducers, 
Jan. 1 

cattle 

on 

farms 
and 
else¬ 
where 1 

1898. 

Thous, 

16,841 

16,990 

Dolls. 

27.45 

Thous. 

26,400 

26iB00 

1809 

29.66 

1900, June 1 a (census). — 
ifion __ _ 

17,136 
16,292 
16,834 


31.23 

27.400 
26,800 
26,100 

26.300 

26.400 
26,200 

29.100 

30.300 

30.100 

30.400 

1901 __ . _ 

30.00 

29.23 

1902. 

16,697 

17,111 

17,420 

1903. - _ 

30.21 

lom. __ 

29.21 

190.6. ___ _,_ __ 

17,572 
19,794 
20,968 
21,194 
21,720 
20,626 
20,626 
20,823 
20,699 
20,497 

27.44 

1906___ 

29.44 

1007 _ 

31.00 

1908. 

30.67 

1009_ . .. 

32.36 

1910, Apr. 16 3 (census)—- 
1910 

36.29 

30,000 

30,200 

29,900 

29,400 

29,600 

1911 __ 

39.97 

1912 _ _ 

39.39 

1913 _ _____ 

45,02 

1914 _ . .. 

20,737 
21,262 
22,108 

63.94 

1915. _ ... 

65.33 

30.300 

31.300 

32.300 
32,700 
32,800 

1916........ 

53.92 

1917 

22,894 

23,310 

23,475 

19,676 

321,427 

21,408 

21,788 

22,063 

22,256 

69.63 

191fi 

70.54 

1919. 

78.20 

1920, Jan. 13 (census), 

1920.-. 

86.66 

32,986 

1921.- 

64.13 

3JL626 

1922. 

60.97 

32,943 

33,452 

33,684 

1923. 

60-94 

1924... 

52,30 

1925j .fjm. 1 (nfinsnsi) 

17,646 
22,481 
22,188 
21,818 
21,948 

1926. 

60.67 

34,047 

33,257 

33,013 

33,604 

1920.., ._ , . ,. 

57.34 

1927____, .. 

62.43 

1028... 

77.43 



T)ata for milk cows on farms and price paid to producers, except as otherwise stated, from reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as of Jan. 1. The tentatlvo revisions on *‘all cattle on farms" 
for 1900-1919, os shown in Table 333, have not been made on “milk cows on farms." The figures for 
these years are estimates as made currently. 

J Data for dairy cattle, including young animals and bulls of that type on farms and elsewhere as of 
Jan. 3, estimated by the Bureau of Animal Industry, are tentative and subject to revision after more 
extensive research. Census figures for milk and dairy cows were adjusted to a Jan. 1 basis and to include 
all ages and all animals in towns, villages, and ranges, as well as on farms. For methods see Department 
Circular 241 as published in 1922. Some figures revised in a 1926 edition, and additional revisions have 
been made by the Bureau of Animal Industry for 1920-1928. 

3 Figures for census years 1850-1890 represent milch cows;" 1900, **eows kept for milk, 2 years and 
over;" 1910, *'cows and heifers kept for milk, born before Jan. 1,1909" (15J4 months and over); 1920 and 
1026,''dairy cows and heifers, 2 years old and over, kept for milk." For comparison with 1920 the number 
of dairy cows and heifers 2 years old and over on Jan. 1,1910, has been estimated by the Census as 17,126,471. 

8 Beginning with 1920 cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk. Heifers 1-2 years old being 
kept for milk cows were estimated as follows, 192(K1928, respectively; 4,418,000,4,156,000,4,023,000,4,147,000. 
4,137,000, 4,196,000,3,923,000,4,048,000,4,175,000. 
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Table 423 .—Milk cows and heifers: Estimated number on far7ns and value per 
head, by States, January 1, 1924^19^8 


Cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk 


State 

Number Jan. 1 

Value per head Jan. 1 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19281 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 1 


Thour 

ThOVr 

ThOVr 

ThOVr 

Thou- 







sands 

sands 

sands 

saTids 

saTids 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine. 

160 

156 

150 

146 

143 

56.00 

52.00 

66.00 

67.00 

81.00 

New Hampshire--- 

86 

85 

80 

77 

77 

63.00 

59.00 

72.00 

86.00 

109.00 

Vermont. 

298 

287 

288 

286 

284 

57.00 

57.00 

70.00 

79.00 

99.00 

Massachusetts. 

167 

148 

140 

136 

134 

76.00 

76.00 

90.00 

95,00 

128.00 

Rhode Island. 

22 

22 

22 

21 

20 

88.00 

80.00 

87.00 

100.00 

136.00 

Connecticut. 

116 

118 

116 

110 

109 

83.00 

78.00 

92.00 

100.00 

134.00 

New York. 

1,422 

1,383 

1,362 

1,318 

1,330 

66.00 

62.00 

80.00 

90,00 

116.00 

New Jersey. 

'124 

123 

'123 

119 

122 

85.00 

75.00 

95.00 

110.00 

126.00 

Pennsylvania. 

898 

889 

862 

845 

855 

62.00 

61.00 

74.00 

80.00 

103.00 

Ohio. 

964 

964 

945 

926 

917 

66.00 

67.00 

64.00 

70.00 

89.00 

Indiana. 

659 

679 

672 

679 

693 

55.00 

57.00 

62.00 

64.00 

78.00 

Illinois. 

1,029 

1,049 

1,039 

988 

968 

60.00 

69.00 

66.00 

69.00 

79.00 

Michigan. 

847 

850 

858 

841 

849 

60.00 

60.00 

64.00 

73.00 

90.00 

Wisconsin. 

1,981 

2,015 

2,055 

2,014 

1,994 

58.00 

55.00 

66.00 

74.00 

90.00 

Minnesota. 

1,635 

1,560 

1,560 

1,513 

1,528 

52.00 

61.00 

59.00 

61.00 

75.00 

Iowa-. 

1,280 

1,341 

1,341 

1,314 

1,314 

60.00 

68.00 

63.00 

66.00 

78.00 

MisROTiri _ . _ 

805 

835 

827 

827 

827 

46.00 

44.00 

47.00 

50.00 

66.00 

North Dakota-. 

494 

520 

530 

472 

458 

47,00 

44.00 

47.00 

60.00 

64.00 

South Dakota. 

520 

544 

539 

513 

518 

60.00 

47.00 

62.00 

56.00 1 

70.00 

Nebraska. 

612 

625 

625 

613 

613 

56.00 

64.00 

68.00 

60.00 

74.00 

Kansas. 

737 

760 

730 

715 

701 

60.00 

49.00 

62.00 

65.00 ! 

66.00 

Delaware. 

34 

34, 

35 

35 

36 

56.00 

60.00 

66.00 i 

76.00 

95.00 

Maryland. 

179 

184 

182 

178 

185 

63.00 

60.00 

66.00 i 

70.00 

90.00 

Virginia _ ___ 

385 

393 

380 

367 

364 

42.00 

1 40.00 

41.00 

46.00 

00.00 

West Virginia. 

215 

225 

221 

207 

219 

43.00 

i 40.00 

43.00 

47.00 

67.00 

North Carolina. 

306 

312 

303 

303 

321 

43.00 

40.00 

42.00 

47.00 

62.00 

South Carolina_ 

182 

176 

155 

168 

160 

38.00 

36.00 

36.00 

40.00 

49.00 

riflftrgia. 

366 

354 

340 

343 

346 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

36.00 

49.00 

Florida. 

82 

70 

74 

78 

78 

66.00 

64.00 

50.00 

40.00 

50.00 

Kentucky. 

467 

473 

464 

478 

611 

38.00 

37.00 

41.00 

47.00 

62.00 

Tennessee_ 

468 

462 

434 

42$ 

446 

32.00 

31.00 

34.00 

41.00 

57.00 

Alabama. 

370 

365 

340 

350 

350 

27.00 

26.00 

29.00 

32.00 

42.00 

Mississippi—^_ 

433 

411 

379 

379 

390 

27.00 

24.00 

28.00 

32.00 

47.00 

Arkansas-- 

37a 

380 i 

374 

376 

379 

21,00 

25.00 

“28.001 

33.00 

44.00 

. 

205 

206 

200 

210 

204 

37,00 

37.00 

34.00 

3&00 

44.00 

Oklahoma. 

554 

582 

670 

681 

610 

31.00 

34,00 

40.00 

47,00 

58,00 

TflTftS. 

i;oi4 

985 

936 

936 

936 

33,00 

33.00 

34.00 

45.00 

60,00 

MnntATift _ 

174 

187 

190 

181 

176 

63.00 

60.00 

54.00 

54.00 

69.00 

Idaho.L_ 

147 

160 

165 

168 

170 

62.00 

50.00 

64.00 

66.00 

77.00 

Wynming 

64 

66 

69 

70 

72 

67.00 

50.00 

66.00 

62,00 

76.00 

nnlnffl-do _ 

217 

224 

224 

240 

242 

60.00 

45.00 

50,00 

56.00 

71,00 

Naw MATi<>n. _ 

63 

64 

64 

64 

66 

50.00 

45.00 

46,00 

48,00 

60.00 

Arizona- .- 

36 

37 

32 

35 

36 

86.00 

70.00 

70.00 

SoiOD 

87,00 

Utah.' — 

84 

87 

88 

89 

92 

72.00 

68.00 

68.00 

72.00 

80.00 

Nevada* _^_ 

18 

19 

20 

20 

20 

83.00 

60.00 

75 ! (X) 

80.00 

85.00 

WAshingtnn, _ _ 

275 

283 

275 

275 

270 

71,00 

66.00 

66.00 

74,00 

82.00 

Oregon.— 

218 

225 

214 

214 

216 

61.00 

60.00 

60 00 

66.00 

75* 00 

Caluornia. 

695 

679 

596 

696 

602 

76.00 

73.00 

77 ] 00 

78100 

a^lflO 

United States- 

22,265 

24,496 

22,188 

21,818 

Ti,948 

62.30 

60.67 

57.37 

62.43 

77.43 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates of the crop-reporting board. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Table 424. —Purebred dairy cattle: Number registered, by breeds, United States, 

* mo-im 


Year 

Ayrshire 

Ouernsey 

Holstein-Friesian 

Jersey 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 

BuHs 

Cows 

Total 

Bulls 

Cows 

Total 





608 

896 

1,504 

1,366 

3,381 

4,746 

2,798 

8,760 

11,548 





647 

1,172 

1,819 

1,460 

3,648 

5,108 

2,667 

8,W5 

10,612 

1902-..- 




726 

1,267 

! 1,993 

1,738 

4,252 

5;990 

2,471 

7,580 

10,051 

1903 ... 




746 

1,289 

2,035 

2,088 

4,753 

6,841 

2 ; 370 

7,240 

9,610 

1904-.. 




737 

1,261 

1,998 

2,477 

5;567 

8;044 

2,373 

7,464 

9,837 

1905-... 




847 

1,612 

2,459 

3,226 

6,547 

9,773 

2,640 

7,735 

10,375 

1906—. 




960 

1,964 

2,914 

3,842 

! 7,918 

11,760 

3,019 

t 8,662 

1 11,671 

1907—. 




1,118 

1,966 

3,084 

4,841 

9,809 

14,650 

3,752 

9,383 

13,135 

1908—. 




1,291 

2,191 

3,482 

8,684 

10,850 

16,534 

j 4,148 

10,135 

14,283 

1909—. 




1,841 

3,836 

6,677 

7,021 

12,570 

19,591 

6,249 

12,513 

17,762 

1910—. 



3,233 

2,420 

4,194 

6,614 

9,689 

16,487 

26,176 

6,333 

14,509 

20,842 

1911—. 



4,798 

2,402 

4,001 

6,403 

12,472 

20,417 

32,889 

7,229 

16,282 

23,511 

1912—. 



2,884 

2,942 

4,678 

7,520 

13,743 

23,792 

37,535 

7,562 

16,591 

24,163 

1913.,.. 



3,950 

3,663 

6.642 

9,295 

16,364 

26,951 

43,315 

9,147 

19,481 

28, G28 

1914.... 



4,912 

4,348 

6,937 

11,285 

18,336 

29,750 

48,086 

10,079 

22,861 

32,940 

1915.— 



4,439 

4,766 

6,636 

11,300 

25,617 

42,063 

67,680 

9,475 

22,957 

32,432 

1916-.. 



4,033 

6,030 

7,654 

12,684 

26,116 

40,549 

72,665 

10,242 

24,997 

35,239 

1917—. 



4,944 

6,167 

9,366 

15,533 

24,749 

49,098 

73,847 

14,446 

33,960 

48,406 

1918.... 


^_1 

8,494 

6,108 ! 

9,356 

16,464 

^,730 

59,549 

88,279 

8,904 

25,398 

34,302 

1919—. 



6,148 

7,648 

11,781 

19,429 

30,298 

60,589 

90,887 

10,906 

30,424 

41,330 

1920.— 



6,809 

7,427 

11,966 

19,383 

36,791 

77,712 

114,503 

11,669 

32,162 

43,831 

1921.... 



6,874 

8,036 ! 

13,971 

22,007 

39,585 

88,205 

127,850 

11,213 

31,123 

42,386 

1922.... 

1,566 

4,816 

6,381 

8,065 

14,007 

22,072 

30,631 

83,141 

113,772 

11,651 

33,801 

46,462 

3923.— 

1,578 

5,975 

7,663 

9,768 

16,976 

26,734 

29,089 

86,043 

115,132 

12,291 

38,169 

50>450 

1924—. 

1,431 

6,608 

6,939 

10,301 

18,166 

28,467 

28,209 

83,320 

111,629 

12,331 

39,832 

62,163 

1926....! 

1,561 

6,972 

7,633 

11,299 

20,742 

32,041 

26,935 

82,659 

109,594 

12,131 

41,726 

53,856 

1926-..- 

1,720 1 

6,142 

7,862 

12,392 

22,298 

34,690 

28,117 

82,971 

111,088 

12,837 

42,915 

66,762 

1927—. 

1,847 

6,554 

8,401 

12,777 

1 

22,694 

35,471 

28,817 

81,146 

109,963 

16,666 

1 

48,411 

64,077 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Obtained from registry associations. 


Table 426. — Cattle: Tuberculin testing under accredited herd and area plans, 

mr-mr 



Cattle tested 

Modi- 



Herds 

Year ended 
June 30“* 

Acorod- 

Ited-herd 

plan 

Area plan 

Total 

Reactors 

found 

i 

Per 
cent of 
reactors 

tlOu 

accred¬ 

ited 

areas 

Herds 
accred¬ 
ited 1 

Herds 
passed 
Itest 1 

under 
super¬ 
vision 1 



Bureau of Animal Industry, 

1 The figures in these columns represent net increases at the close of each year, 
a Testing during 6 months. 
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Total tuberculin tests, 1917- 
June 30, 1927 

Reactors 

Per cent 

00'^t-»-»'^<000OC0e0I>-<0«0t^i-tr-IU3e0'«^b-r-)»0l>00»e»'^t000t^U3»-liCTtl 

dcd *TH«o5oJr-?.-<r4 'M3.Hci 1-4^^ * * *»Hi-4«o<d *d *i-l 

Number 

2,105 
6,386 
316 
3,240 
1,302 
30,285 
9,876 
121 
3,007 
2,688 
3,661 
146,975 
23,682 
112,497 
9,627 
5,313 
5,908 
6,031 
36,657 
28,763 
46,986 
67,381 
1,049 
6,865 
6,199 
20,216 
1,725 
17,480 
16,953 
196 
292,664 
3,660 
17,467 

Total 

cattle 

277, 596 
157,924 
44,239 
302,029 
54,181 
316,293 
100,681 
11,943 
228,871 
205,070 
496,839 
2,646, 537 
1,453,461 
4,104,778 
850,446 
484,125 
237,670 
465,962 
493,046 
195, 752 
2,266,487 
2,685,481 
216, 567 
803,353 
661,684 
1,416,212 
104,869 
257,988 
251,860. 
41,791 
2,895,690 
686,442 
1,213,376 

Eradication from areas ^ 

isi 

t • 

t 1 

• 1 

1 1 

Total 

counties 

engaged 

eo'i)<0'^M'<«r-<,-»-i<ccoOT-iu3o>'^ooo<ooodwt'.eot^u3-i*4eo»oooOM3'<t*«i 
1 H 551> M5 M5 C?1 1-t «Di-l « COt-I r-<-.it<ojeo 

Counties 
inten¬ 
sively 
engaged 
in test¬ 
ing 
cattle 

eo^oeiiW'^OOO.-iT^^^poONONMsotDOMeocsjr'-coiooww^ec 

Addi- 
tional 
counties 
having 
com¬ 
pleted 1 
or more 
tests of 
all cattle 

oooooo.H,HT-JC»c<»oojD-!t^oooeooeooorHOit-<toooooc!bOO 

Modi¬ 

fied 

accred¬ 

ited 

counties 

o o O <N o o o o CO o *2 S S «o Oo o £2 C6 OJH O o o o M 2 

-■<NCO<N ^T-l 

Under supervision 

Cattle 

60,768 
96,795 
22,660 
201,014 
24,442 
53,686 
20,010 
1,262 
110,669 
61,184 
319,738 
1,088,262 
767,115 
2,401,814 
572,700 
439,999 
65,516 
204,452 
126,882 
36,616 
969,489 
971,550 
42,964 
567,827 
437,525 
638,:K)9 
23,042 
60,102 
21,562 
9,935 
981, 708 
601,468 
756,217 

Herds 

6,109 
7,353 
4,629 
4,329 
2,699 
3,562 
4,752 
286 
7,627 
4,772 
29,398 
122,043 
111, 297 
140,156 
49,581 
61,148 
6,751 
32,491 
19,129 
2,727 
125,964 
48,165 
3,853 
61,672 
26,661 
49,341 
1,203 
5,144 
3,990 
178 
94,671 
228,431 
4^693 

II 

4,198 
7,319 
2,886 
4,205 
2,336 
1,560 
2,618 
253 
6,776 
4,605 
26,124 
108,648 
76,501 
81,484 
47,770 
60,804 
5,403 
25,959 
8,387 
1,314 
121,279 
37,948 
3,765 
58,184 
25,939 
48,613 
1,003 
2,525 
2,453 
165 
41,703 
227,832 
34,635 

1 

< 

ited 

herds 

234 
29 
19 
118 
134 
1,255 
1,473 
26 
412 
36 
59 

1,208 

28,653 

7,377 

978 

59 

28 

5,319 

4,058 

480 

89 

8,260 

88 

950 

90 
110 

10 

2,517 

1,357 

13 

36,415 

318 

4,486 

cn 

A.a^a. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware.-... 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho.. 

IHinois.. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa___ 

Kansas....— 

Kentucky..... 

Louisiana.. 

Maine... 

Maryland... 

Massachusetts—__ 

Michigan.... 

Minnesota—-- 

Mississippi--- 

Missouri.... 

Montana_ 

Nebraska. --- 

Nevada..-- 

New Hampshire...... 

New Jersey. -.. - 

New Mexico--- 

New York_ 

North Carolina.-... 

North Dakota— - 
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Table 427 .—Milk cows: Estimated priced per head received by producerSj 16th of 
monthj United Statesj 191(hl9S7 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept, Oct. Nov. Dec. 


rerage: Doth. Dolk. DoUs. OoVs. DolU. OoHs. Dolls. DolU. DoUs. Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. DoUs, 

1910-1813. 44.67 44.91 46.32 46.88 46.84 47.09 46.38 46.48 40.87 47.42 47.78 47.98 47.99 

1914-1920. 70.75 71.54 72.71 74.12 74.86 75.15 75.08 74.00 74.48 74.43 72.73 72.30 73.66 

1921-1925. 56.81 56.28 67.52 57.54 57.51 57.07 a 08 55.59 55.49 55.25 55.21 56.11 56.29 

. 41.18 40.35 41.75 42.22 42.38 43.46 42.86 42.77 42.68 43.20 43.34 43.41 42.47 

. 44.70 44.48 45.42 44.81 44.54 43.86 42,44 42.26 42.22 42.69 42.70 42.72 43.57 

. 42.89 43.40 44.09 45.14 45.63 45.84 45.41 46.11 46.79 47.30 47.38 48.62 45.72 

. 49.61 61.42 54.02 65.34 64.80 65.20 5180 6178 55.78 a 47 67.71 67.19 51 76 

4 . 67.99 69.09 59.23 59.80 59.85 69.82 59.67 60.72 69.58 ^.63 ffi,77 68.23 59.34 

5 . 58.47 57.99 58.00 67.78 58.29 68.59 60.31 58.34 68.38 68.76 67.36 66.79 68.25 

.. 67.79 67.99 69.51 60.68 60.98 61.63 62.04 61.32 61.41 62.19 62.67 63.18 60.96 

. 63.92 65.93 68.46 72.09 72.78 72.87 72.81 72.53 73.93 75.79 75.00 76,16 71.86 

. 76.64 78.36 80.71 82.45 8111 81 74 84.97 81 06 85.21 85.41 81 61 85.78 83.07 

. 86.10 86.15 88.16 90.91 93.43 93.84 91 51 91 72 93.42 93.43 93.27 95.64 91.96 

1. 91 42 95.27 91 94 95.36 94.66 94.66 91.23 90.50 89.40 86.90 77.56 70.42 89.51 

. 66.82 63.44 66.37 61 35 62.63 69.89 56.65 55.85 51 33 53.39 53.28 53.30 69.10 

1. 62.83 63.54 51 87 54.46 51 76 54.87 a 20 52.67 52.79 52.86 51.62 53.21 53.66 

i. a 01 a 15 56.29 56.14 a 91 56.34 *.22 55.45 56.13 55.51 55.39 a 66 65.43 

■. 65.57 55.49 55.88 55.92 a 37 66.46 a 40 65.74 55.64 61 30 56.05 a 00 65.48 

i.asi a79 ai9 a85 57.88 57.79 57.95 a26 aos ai7 aeo 60.38 57.87 

1. 62.06 a 41 a 17 65.65 a 63 a 74 66.68 66.37 a 12 66.26 a 91 66.74 66.61 

’. a 77 a 22 70.18 71.98 72.43 7119 7115 71 24 76.10 78.62 81.09 82.36 7119 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
> As repotted by country dealers. 





















Table 428. — Milk: Production and utilization^ United States, 1921-1925 
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Table 430. — Condensed milk: International trade^ average 1909-1913^ annual 

1924-1936 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 


Australia. 

Canada.. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State, 

Italy. 

Lithuania. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand,,-. 

Norway. 

Switzerland. 

United States.^. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES 

Algeria. 

Argentina. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

China,.. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Egypt. 

Fr^ce. 

French Indo-Ohina. 

Germany h. 

Greece 2 . 

Jamaica 3.-1. 

Japan. 

Peru. 

Philippine Inlands. 

Poland-, 


Siam., 

Trinidad and Tobago.. 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa.. 
United Kingdom. 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Average 190&-1913 


Imports Exports 


im 


269 

ns 


223 

261 

3 

201 


3 143 
742 
2 4 323 
(«) 


Total, 36 countries. 1 250,957 


11,236 

4,484 

28,457 


813,049 

w 1,628 

2,458 
3 2,437 
66 
176 
%860 
10,061 
882,038 
12,311 


337 

38 1,334 
21,227 
121,175 


im 

pounds 

727 

4,676 

84,724 


5,913 


55 

132 

32,106 


8 16,200 


3479 

0 


4,140 

372 

12,080 


(») 

48,221 


209,690 


1924 


Imports Exports 


urn 

pounds 

179 

156 

334 


855 


31 

685 

120 

6,452 


2,759 
946 
4,340 
3 3,878 

1.426 
10,029 
9,461 

47,312 

2,141 

17,677 

*1,740 

20,168 

36,006 

26,753 

6,359 

3.427 
12,642 
7,097 

17,890 

2,972 

2 * 


32,146 

1,950 

10,029 


477,966 


im 

pounds 

112,726 

40,251 

70,806 

2,705 

13,660 

3946 

233,901 

1,408 

13,311 

68,255 


46 

13 

507 


*8 


665 

leo' 


3101 


1 

11,113 


673,240 


Imports Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
167 
119 
66 
2,442 
771 
31 
291 
93 
1,173 
68 
6,964 


3,047 
1,187 
1,154 
4,313 
761 
714,124 
10,117 
47,316 
769 


1,173 

17.369 
4,371 
28,372 

6.369 
3,387 
9,429 
9,“" 


442 


2,383 

1,844 

9,922 

250,572 


486,160 


1,000 

pounds 

126,552 

40,614 

68,762 


17,321 
1,968 
248,674 
1,144 
16,848 
67,555 
147,763 


6 

27 

1,096 

0 


1,138 

77 

253 

4^803 

187 

1,428 


276 


128 

“3136 


16 

14,497 


656,893 


1926, preliminary 


Imports Exports 


1,000 
pounds 
3 348 
152 
2 

1,669 
716 
3 62 
389 
7 

1,056 

71 

4,152 


32,726 
1,524 


U 

U8,980 
11,994 
48,667 
421 
«10,709 
1,339 
16,760 
5,958 
12,036 


9,641 


24,142 
79 
4.788 
2,836 
1,828 
11,122 


481,980 


1,000 


3 26,906 
24,776 
66,734 
9,169 
11,073 
6,782 
293,046 
1,226 
24,483 
73,940 
114,549 


13 

64 

1,3U 


640 


8,338 

260 

1,681 


16 

14,287 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources, except where otherwise stated. 
1 Year ended June 30. 

3 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

3 4-year average. 

* Average for Austria-Hungary. 

3 Not separately stated. 

* Less than 600 pounds. 

3 Sea trade only, 

33 -year average. 

3 Java and Madura only. 

13 1 year only. 

n Includes some powdered milk* 
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Table 431 .—Milkj standard or grade B: Retail price per quarts delivered to family 

trade in cities^ 1920-1927 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boston: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920. 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

IWi 

18 

18 

18 

18 

3921. 

17 

1614 

16 

104 

16 

15 

16 

10 

im 

15 

16 

15 

1922. 

vm 


13H 

1314 

12J4 

WA 

WA 

13!^ 

13H 

14V^ 

im 

14?^ 

1923. 

WA 

UA 



WA 

UA 

14 


14^2 

14^ 

15H 

15 

1924. 

im 

WA 

12 U 

12 

12 

12 

im 

WA 

14M 

14V^ 

WA 

14}^ 

1925. 

WA 

WA 

1314 

1334 

13H 

13 

14 

WA 

14V^ 

WA 

UA 

UA 

1926. 

104 

14H 

im 

1434 

1414 

WA 

WA 

14H 

WA 

WA 

WA 

15 

1927... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15H 

WA 

WA 

16^ 

New york. 






i 







1920. 

18 

m 

lO'A 

15 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921. 

17 

16 

16 



14 

i 14 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1 15 

1922. 

15 

i 16 

16 


13 

13 

' 14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1923. 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

1 14 

' 14 

16 

16 

16 

15 

1924. 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 : 

15 

15 

1025. 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

34 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

1926... 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

1927. 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Philadelphia: 













1920. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

16 

16 

13 

192L.-. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

IL 

1922. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

31 

11 1 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923. 

iiH 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 1 

13 

13 

12 

12 

1924. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1925. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1926. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

1927. 

13 

13 

13 

13 1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Pittsburgh: 













1920... 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921. 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 i 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

' 13 

1922. 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

1923. i 



14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

16 

1924... 

U 

14 

! 14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

i 

14 

14 

14 

14 

UH 

UH 

14H 

1926. 

104 

14H 

1414 

14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14H 

15 

1927. 

16 

16 

15 

14 

14 ! 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

15 

Cleveland: 













1920. 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1021 .. 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 1 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922. 

11 

11 

11 

10 

lOH 

lOA 

lOA 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

1923. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

ISH 

18 

14 

14 

14 

WA 

14 

WA 

1924. 

133^1 

14 

1314 

13H 

14 

12 

31 

14 

13K 

WA 

13J^ 

18A 

1925. 

13H 

ISA 

14 

14 

14 

14 

WA 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

1926. 

16 

15 

13H 

14 

14 

14 

34 

14 

14 

14H 

WA 

14 

1927. 

UH 

14H 

1414 

WA 

14 

14 

14H 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Indianapolis; 













1920. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921. 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 


12 

12 

12 

11 ^ 

11 

1922. 

llH 

11 

11 

10J4 

lOH 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 ^ 

10 

1023. 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 


12 

12 

12 

1924. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

1925. 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1926. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1927. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Chicago: 













1920. 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

1921. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922.. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

lU2:i. 

12 ^ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1924. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1925. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1926. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1027. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

54 

14 

Detroit; 













3920... 

36 

16 

16 

16 

15H 

16^ 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 1 

14 

1921. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922-,.-,,.. 

13 

13 

12 

11J4 

m 

iiH 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

1923. 

WA 

WA 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

15 

13H 

15 

14 

WA 

1924.— 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

133^ 

14 

13H 

WA 

13?^ 

18U 

WA 

1925. 

13J^ 

13 

1314 

13 

13H 

18H 

13H 

15 

14 

im 

im 

14 

1926. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1927. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13H 

13^ 

13H 

14 

14 

Milwaukee: 













1920... 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

1921. 


10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1923. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1924. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

m 

10 

10 

1925. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

WA 

1926. 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

u 

11 

11 

1927. 

11 

U 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

It 

11 

11 
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Table 431. — Milkf standard or grade B: Retail price per quart, delivered to family 
trade in cities, 1920-1927 —Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Minneapolis: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921.-. 

13 


12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1034 

1922. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

1134 

1923. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924. 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11% 

11 

11 

n 

11 

1926. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1926. 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1927 . 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

St. Louis; 













1920. 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

1634 

16 

1921. 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

, 10 

1922. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1923. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1924. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1925. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1926. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1927. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas City, Mo.: 













1920. 

16M 

mA 

16 

16 

1634 

15% 

15 

15M 

15 

1634 

15%. 

15% 

1921. 

14M 

14 

1334 

13« 

1334 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922. 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

1134 

im 

12 

10 

' 12 

12 

1234 

1923.-. 

13 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1924. 

12 

13 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1926_. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1926. 

13 

13 

33 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1927. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Washington, D. C.: 













1920. 

18 

17M 


17H 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1634 

11% 

17H 

n% 

1921. 


15 

16 

16 

13 

13K 

13M 

1334 

14 

16 

16 

If) 

1922. 

13M 

13 

13 

1334 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1923. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

i 14 

14 

16 

15 

1924. 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1926. 

14 

14 1 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

15 

1926. 

16 

15 i 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

15 

1927. 

15 

16 ! 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

Jacksonville: 













1920. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

26 

25 

26 

24 

22M 

2234 

1921. 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

18H 

1834 

1922.. 

173^ 


17 

14 

14 

14 

1634 

1634 

17 

1634 

17 

17 

1923. 

17H 

173^ 

ISA 

16 

1634 

16H 

16M 

16 

17 

1834 

18 

1734 

1924. 

19 

20 


1734 

1634 

17 

17 

17 

1834 

1834 

IBA 

1834 

1925. 

18H 

1834 

ISA 

19 

1834 

18 

1734 

1734 

1834 

2034 

2034 

2034 

1926. 

20 

2034 

2034 

2034 

20|| 

1934 

19M 

1934 

2034 

2034 

203 I 

1927. 

203 ^ 

2034 

2034 

1934 

19 

183^ 

1834 

1834 

1834 

19 

IBA 

1834 

Louisville: 













1920. 

16 


36 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 


1921. 

15 

20 





11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922. 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

30 

11 

1134 

12 

13 

1923. 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1234 

1234 

13 

13 

13 

1924. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

32 

12 

13 

13 

1926. 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

32 

14 

14 

14 

1926. 

14 

13 

12 

12 

1234 

12 

12 

12 

32 

12 

33 

13 

1927. 

13 

13 

13 

13 

32 

12 

12 

12 

32 

1234 

13 

13 

Birmingham: 













1920. 

21^2 

1 20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

2234 

2214 

20 

20 

2214 

1921. 

223 ^ 

: 223^ 


20 


18 

20 

1734 

17^ 

173^ 

1734 

1734 

1922. 

20 

18 


1734 

15 

16 

1734 

16 

1923. 

17 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

36 

16 

15 

X5 

1924... 

15 

17 

37 

17 

17 

16 

17 

1634 

3634 

18 

18 

18 

1926. 

IS 

18 

18 

18 


18 

18 

18^ 

38^ 

18 

1714 

1926. 

IS 


173^ 

; 18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

38 

18 

18 

18^ 

1927. 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

37 

17 

17 

17 

New Orleans: 








1920. 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

17 

39 

19 

19 

18 

1921. 

17 

17 

16 

16 

36 

16 

16 

16 

36 

16 

14 

14 

1922.. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1923. 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

34 

15 

15 

1924. 


16 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

34 

14 

14 


1925.-. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

i.'* 

14 

1926. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1927... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Pallas; 







1920. 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

01 

1921. 


. 19 

17 


15 

15 

16 

jSI 

15 

1922.. 

15 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

35 

15 

15 

16 

"Is”" 

15 

1923. 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 



15 

16 

1 K 

1924. 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

36 

1 K 

1925. 

16 

15 

16 * 

15 

15 

15 

15 

35 

16 

10 

1 

XO 

1 ft 

1926. 

15 

15 

143^ 

5 12 


1234 

1134 

12 

12 

XO 

12 

iO 

12 

JO 

13 

1927... 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

13 

12 

12 

13 

12 
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Table 431.— Milh, standard or grade B: Retail price per quarts delivered to family 
trade in cities, 19B0-1927 —Continued 


Market and year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Butte: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1920. 

15 

16 

15 


16 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 

16 

1921. 

16 

16 

16 


33 


1234 

1234 

1234 

13 

33 

1234 

1922. 

12V<i 

13 

12H 

12 

1234 

1134 

1134 

12" 

12 

12 

13 

1234 

1923. 

12 

im 

13 

12H 

1234 

12 

vm 

12K 

1334 

13 

13 

14 

1924 . 


13 

1334 

13 


1334 

1334 

1334 

1334 

13 

13 

1334 

1926. 

12H 

14 

1334 

33J4 

13 

14'' 

14 ' 

13'" 

1834 

1334 


1926. 

13 

13 

1334 

33 

1334 

13 


13 

13 

1334 

13 

13 

1927. 

13 


13 

13 

33 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Denver: 












1920. 

12H 

123^ 

13 

13 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921. 

13 

13' 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

io 

1034 

1922. 

10 

10 


10 

10 

934 

10 

10 

934 

10 

10 


1923. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1924. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1926. 

12 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1926-.-. 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1927. 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Salt Lake City: 













1920. 

123^ 

12H 

12ii 

12M 

1234 

1234 

13 

1234 

12H 

12H 

1234 

1234 

1921.- 

12H 

123^ 

3234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

123^ 

1234 

J2H' 

1234 

1234 

1922. 

10 

834 

.9 

9 

834 

834 

m 

834 


9 

834 

9 

1923---. 

lOJ^ 

10 ^ 

10 


10 

lok 

934 

10 

10 

10 

1924. 

9>i 

934 

934 

934 

934 

934 

934 

934 

11 

1034 

1034 

1926. 

lOM 

3034 

1014 

11 

11 

3034 

1034 

11 

io'i4 

1034 

loS 

1034 

1926. 

im 

1034 

1034 

934 

9^ 

934 

1034 

1034 

lOH 

1134 

1034 

1034 

1927. 

103^ 

934 

10 

10 



10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Seattle: 












1920. 

14 

1434 

3334 

12 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

1921.:. 

13 

ir* 

13 

13 

12 



12 


12 

12 

11 

1922. 

13 

13 i 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1234 

13 

13 

1923. 

13 

13 

13 

33 

12 

12 

32 

12 

13 

13 

13 

11 

1024. 


13 


12 

11 

31 

11 

11 

11 

9 

9 

10 

1926. 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1926. 

12 

13 

13 



13 

13 1 

13 

13 


11 


1927. 

12 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1134 

12 

12 

Portland, Oreg.: 










1920. 

16 

15 

16 

13 

1334 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

1434 

1434 

1921. 

14 

14 

14 


13 

12 

12 

1234 

1234 

1234 

12 

12 

1922. 

12 

11 

11 


11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 i 

12 

12 

1923. 

12H 

12 

1234 

12 

12 

■12 

13 

12 

12 

1234 

12 

12 

1924. 

12 

1134 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

1134 

11 

It 

103^ 

1925. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1134 

31 

1134 

1134 

12 

12 

12^ 

1926.-. 

12 

12 

12 

12>4 

12 

12 

32 

12 

12 

11J4 

12 

1234 

1927. 

im 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

12 



Los Angeles: 












1920. 

16 

16 

16 

16 

36 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921.. 

18 

16 

16 

36 


16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922. 

UVi 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

34 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

1923. 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1924. 

36 

15 


16 

16 

15 

17 

16 

17 

17 

14 

1434 

1925. 

14 

1434 

16 

16 

16 

36 

36 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16^ 

1926. 

15 

35 

16 

16 

16 

36 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

36 

1927. 

16 

15 

16 

16 

36 

36 

15 

15 


15 

16 

16 

San Francisco: 












1920. 

16 

36 

1634 

16 

16 

10 

1634 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921- .. 


1634 

16 

16 

16 

3434 

1334 

14 

14 

1314 

13U 


3922.. 

1234 

1234 

1234 


1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1923. 


1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 

1234 


1234 


14 

14 

1924. 

u 

14 

34 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 • 

1926... 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

34 

14 

14 

1920. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

3927. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of the bureau secured through the coopera¬ 
tion of milk distributors, producers' associations, and municipal officers. 

84771^—28-68 
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Table 432. —Creamery butter: Production^ United States^ 1917--1926 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

[ Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

[ Dec. 

Total 

1917. 

\looo 

lbs, 
43,997 
44,357 
52,189 
49,044 

^ 1,000 
lbs. 
38,459 
42,380 
44,343 
46,356 
56, 656 
67,405 

1,000 
lbs. 
47,371 
49,0861 

1,000 

lbs. 

53,809 

1,000 
lbs. 
76,108 

1,000 

lbs. 

98,898 

1 1,000 
lbs. 
94,151 

1,000 
lbs. 
83,936 

1 1,000 
lbs. 
76, 744 

1 1,000 
lbs. 

56,176 

; 1,000 

1 lbs. 
42, 705 

1,000 

lbs. 

48,157 

1 1,000 

U)s. 

759,611 

191S. 

57,332 

85,564 

104,385 

97,440 

85,14S 

72,387 

63,886 

45, 741 

45,500 

1 793,276 

1910. 

54,822 

67,487 

103,941 

119,357 

104,156: 
110,844 

84,468 

68,815 

58,723 

45,041 

46,602 

849,994 

1920. 

56,303 
67,677 
79,532 

60,622 

86,846 

114,605 

90,669 

77,106 

65,129 

63, 570 

52,395 

863, 577 

1921. 

58,906 

73,505 

83»6S8 

82,763 
86,623 
100,647 
106,012 

119,077 
132,351 
134,350 
139,954 
145,478 
155,912 

130,633 

111, 898 
135,231 
138,278 

111, 638 

89,932 
92,359 
102,273 

84,374 

‘70, 024 
68,628 

71,460 

1,054, 938 

1922. 

160,034 

114, ICO 

83,070 

70,617 

1,153, 515 

1923. 

74,134 

88,311 
95, 760 
92,302 
112,432 

158,371 

120,802 

89,297 

74,909 

77,254 

1,242, 214 

1024. 

87,468 
87,121 
97,893 

86,731 

80,218 

94,222 

161,992 

164,443 

137,836 

116,102 

100,536 

77,282 

82,964 

1,366,080 

1925. 

107,023 

164,253 

158,920 

136,738 

108,326 

104,520 

85,492 

91,136 
90,863 

1,361,626 

1926. 

121,049 

178,276 

159,554 

133,294 

116,732 

103,068 

88,481 

1,461, 706 
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Table 433. — Creamery butter production in factories in the United States^ by 

States, 1918-1926 


State 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1 1921 

,1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Alabama. 

912 

696 

398 

742 

917 

831 

839 

1,086 

991 

Arizona.-. 

1,416 

1,000 

828 

1,368 

623 

600 

2,107 

1,034 

1 1,480 

Arkansas.. 

427 

363 

346 

586 

731 

996 

1,269 

1,174 

1 1,326 

California--__ 

58,293 

61,795 

61,870 

68,810 

69,941 

81,943 

76,609 

72,371 

71,701 

Colorado. 

12,652 

13,144 

12,979 

15,290 

16,410 

18,625 

18,130 

18,794 

18,255 

Connecticut.— 

813 

930 

877 

1,165 

986 

763 

820 

676 

617 

Delaware. 

270 

253 

350 

396 

203 

154 

160 

80 

67 

District of Columbia— 

6 

5 

503 

577 

476 

10 


461 

52 

Florida_-_ 

39 

17 


11 

81 

99 

20 

20 

105 

Georgia. 

4 

6 

7 

85 

979 

1,868 

1,826 

1,836 

; 1,982 

Idaho. 

4,330 

4,514 

4,660 

4,935 

7,682 

9,883 

13,431 

15,101 

' 18,466 

Blinois. 

39,866 

44,621 

41,061 

48,866 

47,249 

51,369 

58,225 

66,872 

[ 62,544 

Indiana_— 

40,624 

44,669 

39,223 

47,864 

48,168 

51,484 

54,355 

64,362 

1 67,692 

Iowa--—_— 

86,943 

87,916 

84,290 

106,516 

129,778 

141,407 

159, 378 

156,361 

168,827 

Kansas——_— 

36,660 

36,642 

32,899 

37,000 

40,204 

42,674 

46,844 

47,768 

60,998 

Kentucky-- 

3,177 

5,321 

7,875 

10,740 

12,010 

1 12,244 

12,942 

14,087 

16,975 

TjMttsm'nisL _ _ 

70 

46 

55 

160 

87 

186 

126 

00 

92 

Maine. 

1,463 

1,141 

727 

719 

696 

402 

668 

479 

647 

Maryland. 

297 

316 

1 440 

620 

642 

382 

600 

339 

266 

Massachusetts_— 

2,439 

2,849 

3,198 

3,896 

2,999 

1,844 

1,790 

2,026i 

2,150 

Michigan_—. 

42,682 

46,207 

45.404 

55,011 

69,964 

64,818 

70, 676 

70,729 

72,040 

Minnesota__ 

124,816 

130,7S6 

120,297 

164,268 

170,468 

199,926 

229, 474 

245,669 

208,437 

Mississippi. 

2,274 

2,477 

2,6261 

4,2861 

5,778 

6,716 

5,648 

4,896 

6,896 

Missouri_-_ 

30,175 

38,411 

35,228 

42,422 

46,666 

51,818 

66,801 

55,953 

66,801 

Montana_—. 

4,581 

5,389 

5,168 

7,439 

7,713 

10,667 

13,874 

13, m\ 

16,649 

Nebraska_— 

62,477 

60,467 

56,661 

66,653 

74,809 

76,748 

81,423 

S3,930 

90,882 

Nevada—. 

1,496 

1,726 

2,018 

2,388 

2,642 

2,361 

2,640 

2,593 

2,432 

New Hampshire_ 

459 

397 

300 

306 

309 

424 

271 

137 

90 

New Jersey.. 

1331 

179 

143 

214 

261 

437 

042 

170 

49 

New Mexico_ 

10 

6 

6 

29 

129 

186 

261 

320 

455 

New York. 

13,898 

13,716 

16^949 

24,298 

25,474 

18,893 

26,974 

16,900 

14,222 

North Caiolina-. 

678 

829 

832 

1,263 

1,549 

1,718 

1,683 

1,660 

1,680 

North Dakota.. 

12,050 

14,697 

13,419 

16,177 

21,676 

23,355 

28,515 

31,500 

34,898 

Ohio. 

54,556 

60,573 

66,594 

78,724 

84,193 

79,195 

80,932 

77,560 

79,386 

Oklahoma. 

8,167 

10,481 

9,596 

10,427 

11,142 

14,065 

14,421 

16,821 

19,664 

Oregon. 

15,357 

14,432 

14,288 

16,289 

17,158 

18,128 

20,993 

21,576 

22,570 

Pennsylvania.—— 

10,977 

12,466 

11,422 

14,629 

12,803 

13 142 

12,444 

11 476 

11 808 

KhodeTsland. 

70 

65 

68 

77 

76 

' 76 

' 106 

(18 

' 75 

South Carolina—. 

17 

27 

16 

19 

165 

637 

527 

429 

364 

South Dakota. 

18,536 

17,479 

14,071 

18,886 

21,146 

27,447 

24, 643 

29,193 

20,814 

Tennessee. 

2,068 

3,736 

5,903 

8,707 

9,164 

11,463 

12, 762 

11,286' 

11,826 

Texas. 

4,982 

8,289 

9,125 

11,257 

10,179 

10,966 

11, 997 

10,860, 

14,594 

Utah. 

4,174 

3,796 

3,667 

4,649 

5,913 

7,600 

8,585 

7,034 

8,037 

Vermont... 

10,858 

10,677 

13,263 

14,919 

12,289 

11,935 

12,294 

9,327 

8,306 

Virginia.-_ 

1,372 

1,597 

2,210 

2,833 

3,118 

4,231 

4, 614 

3,842 

4,378 

Washington __ _ 

16,407 

18,487 

23,751 

23,228 

24,239 

26,666 

29 331 

26 673 

2R Old 

West Virginia--—. 

180 

328 

867 

630 

420 

'276 

*446 

" ' 533 

40, 

487 

Wisconsin. 

82,860 

85,054 

97,355 

124,504 

142,235 

139,895 

153,336 

161,369 

159,733 

Wyoming.-. 

1,286 

1,140 

875 

1,277 

1,403 

1,894 

1,941 

1,999 

2, Mi 

Total. 

818,175 

868,125 

863,577 

1,054,938 

1,153,515 

1,242,214 

1,356,080 

1,361,526 

1,461,766 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The compilations are made from reports of factories to the bureau, 
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Table 434. —Creamery butter: Net receipts at five markets^ 1918-19B7 

NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

.Time 

Tilly 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1925.* 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 .-. 

1024. 

1925 .. 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1,000! 
lbs. 
13, 763 

1,000 

lbs. 

12,637 

1,000 
lbs. 
14,938 

1,000 
lbs. 
14,314 

1,000 
lbs. 
19,145 

1,000 
lbs. 
25,409 

1,000 
lbs. 
23,297 

1,000 
lbs. 
19,181 

1,000 
lbs. 
,17,001 

1,000 
lbs. 
15,409 

1,000 

lbs. 

12,V>04 

1,000 
Ihs. 
13, in 

1,000 

lbs, 

201,198 

13, 590 
9,750 
10, 003 
13, .385 
16,829 

13, 389 
16, 207 
1.5, 321 

14, 731 

11, 571 
1,3, 325 

9,259 
9,116 
13,620 

12, 841 

13, 763 
13, 847 
15,018 
15,184 

12,468 
13,419 
10,724 
10, 72i 
16, 918 
16,706 
15,800 
15,546 
17,953 
17,372 

10,867 
14,1571 
6,4851 
11, 793i 
13,424 
15,409 
15, 290 
15,654 
17,194 
17,435 

15,018 
18,934 
10,144 
17,640 
20,438 
20,444 
18, 231 
18, 971 
19,406 
22,674 

21, 902\ 
23,493; 
17,623' 
22,61,3 
28, .588 
26,469 
25,344 
24,131 

27.400 

27.401 

20,986 
19,314 
17,801 
17,885 
25,391 
23,694 
27,579 
22,034 
24,817 
24,446 

15, 708 
16,335 
15,048 
19, 662 
19,083 
18,172 
20,835 
18,252 
17, 660 
22,697 

13, 367 
16,244 
12, 329 

17, 514 
15, 053 
15, 823 
18,626 

18, 439 
17,468' 
17,278 

16,032 
13,406 
9,985 
14,113 
13,958 
14,924 
17,086 
16,964 
16,025 
16,148 

11, 639 
12,635 
8,627 
12,866 
13, 240 
12,760 
11,909 
13, 755 
13,648 
13,624 

11,642 
9,954 
8,301 
12,311 
12,235 
13,070 
13,422 
14,517 
13,768 
13,165 

[isisos 

136,076 
176,037 
204, 3a3 
207,031 
211,274 
207,317 
214,657 
221,944 


CHICAQO 


Av. 1921-1926. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 .^. 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1921. 

1925. 

1920-- 

1927. 

12,006 

11,479 

13,202 

13, 589 

20,376 

26,813 

23, 354 

00 

oc 

GC 

13,967 

13,132 

10,641 

11,860 

I 

OQ 

10,188 
8,321 
8, .312 
11,265 
13,704 
14,012 
12,739 
13,677 
12,306 

11,005 
8,413 
7,809 

8, m 

9,959 
11,840 
15,641 
11 ,767 
12,968 
12,243 

11,802 
9,472 
9,422 
10, 082 
11,72f> 
13,076 
16,932 
14,193 
14,965 
16,220 

11,873 
10,657 
8,551 
n,997 
U, 885 
13,184 
15, 779 
16,101 
15, 330) 
17,430 

12,207 
19,152 
12,887 
18,009 
19,483 
19,327 
22,260 
22,802 
20,249 
22,252 

20,088 
27,588 
22,214 
2.3,619 
26,166 
27,191 
27,699 
29,398 
26,802 
28,569 

21,990 
20,3.58 
22,843 
17,815 
22,457 
21, 593 
27,255 
27, 650| 
23,467 
22,966 

15, 225 

15, 339 

16, 699 
17,600 
17,841 
15,436 
21,193 
22,342 
17,801] 
18,501 

12,568 
10,876 
12, 776 
12,287 

12, m 

13,865 
15,998 
14,748 
14,373 
13,267 

12, 256 
8,894 
9,438 
12,122 
11,072 
12, 719 
14,268; 
15,489 
12,389 
11,998 

9,084 
6,383 
7,592 
9,246 
9,632 
U,642 
10,672 
12,011 
ll,000i 
10,751j 
1 

9,608 
6,257 
7,557 
10, 756 
11,736 
13,170 
11,650 
11,988 
12,4741 
10,9431 
1 

153, 577 
146,109 
160,036 
176,161 
186,737 
213,349 
210,228 
195,545 
194,434 


PHILADELPHIA 


Av. 1921-1926:. 


1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926 . 

1920. 

1927 . 


3,161 
2,698 
2,686 
4, 636 
4, 223 
4,332 
3,904 
4,689 
6,004 


3,684 


681 
2,687 
2,910 
2,329 
3,836 
3,614 
4,359 
3,781 
4,748 
4,763 


4,247 


2,166 
3,099 
2,809 
3,191 

4, 032 

5, 023 
4,345 

4, 646 

5, 635 
5, 387 


4,153 


2,064 
3,391 
2,450 
3,376 
3,678 
4,387 
4,807 
4,518 
5,417 
6,362 


5,318 


4,186 
3,044 
5,075 
5,377 
5,348 
5,719 
5, 
5,983 
7,415 


7,613 


4,084 
5,606 
5,402 
6,450 
7,267 
7,863 
8,751 
7,744 
8,168 
8,230 


6,219 


3,903 
4,155 
4,836 
5.362 
5,681 

5. 306 
8,165 

6, 582 
7,061 
6,826 


5,2 


3, 364 
3, 601 

3, 946 
4,723 

4, 913 

4, 998 

5, 891 
5,027 
5, 467 
0,279 


4, 281 


2, 827 
3,424 
3,884 
4,222 

3, 770 

4, 350 
4,747 
4, 30<5 
4,568 
4,818 


4,190 


2,848 
3,180 
3,118 
3,951 
3,578 
4,427 
4,520 

4,473 
4,308 
4,402 


3,696 


3,460 

2, 488 
3,459 
3,368 

3, 527 
3,802 
4,319 
A 
4,5031 


3,874 


2 ,! 

2.474 
2,617 
3,756 

3.474 

3, 649 
3,946 
4,647 

4, 653 
4,687 


66,341 


42,324 
40,202 
48,580 
63,619 
66, 705 
63,384 
59 ,516 
65,636 
67,576 


BOSTON 


Av, 1921-1926. 

1918 ... 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922... 

1923 .. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 .. 

1927 . 

8,844 

4,025 

4,439 

4,460 

7,594 

12,054 

11,104 

0, 962 

5,794 

4,550 

3,303 

2,985 

71,106 

3,318 
2,658 
3,077 
3,957 
3,802 
4,362 
4,021 
4,184 
4,065 

3,159 
2,626 
3,102 
3, 560 
4,020 
5,020 
4,429 
5,316 
4,752 

3,283 
2, 596 
4,437 

3.428 
3,963 
4,810 
5,368 

4, 628 

5, 539 

5.428 

2,802 
3,619 
3,066 
3,208 
3,622 
5,439 
5,482 
4,498 
5,313 
5,807| 

4,938 
7,898 
1,698 
6,650 
9,017 
7,037 
7.754 
7,514 
6,620 
8,983 

9,634 
11,662 
13,498 
10, 363 
14,0201 
12,0071 
13,400i 
10, 482 
11,079 
10,845 

9,000 
11,324 
ll,(K)9 
U, 146 
9,558 
10,977 
12,638 
11,300 
10,834 
10,565 

5, 214 
6,291 
7,233 
4,387 
7,158 
7,001 
7, 422 
8,843 
7,204 
7,836 

1,723 
4, 332 
6, 590 

5.782 
4, 967 
6,001 
6,437 

6.783 
6,364 
5,269 

4, .588 
2,821 
3,614 

5, 205 
3,786 
4, 682 
4, 651 
4,626 
4,237 
4,106 

3,064 
1,827 
1,966 
2,713 
3, 706 
4,199 
2,331 
3,567 
3,356 
3,422 

2,876 
1,686 
2,045 
2,557 
.3,309 
3,348 
2,361 
3,298 
3,688 
3,858 

60,631 
60,340 
61,618 
70,672 
73,223 
77,022 
72,989 
73,734 
74.935 


SAN ERANCISOO 


Av. 1921-1925. 

1019. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

192.3. 

1924. 

1025. 

1926.. 

1027. 


1,579 

1,331 

1,706 

2,171 

2,367 

2,290 

2,131 

2,109 

L 

694 

1,824 

1, 

651 

1,653 

22,496 

1,077 

1, 2.57 

1, 712 

2,373 

2,512 

2,088 

1,853 

i,’489 


927 

1,138 

T 

241 

1,132 

18,799 

1,266 

1,416 

1,848 

2,669 

2,362 

1,868 

1,482 

1,520 

1, 

412 

1,530 

U 

330 

1,337 

20,028 

1,404 

1, 226 

1, 68f> 

1,993 

1,917 

1,960 

2,005 

2,304 

1, 

755 

2,157 

2. 

016 

1,460 

21,880 

1, 481 

1,345 

1,829 

2,226 

2,321 

2,331 

1,861 

1,919 

1> 

720 

1,89^1 

L 

SB3 

1,520 

22,029 

1,746 

1, 296 

1,666 

2,046 

2,093 

2,450 

2,224 

1,890 

l> 

596 

1,620 

1 , 

407 

1,651 

21,684 

1,355 

1,432 

1,637 

2,220 

2,973 

2,293 

2,169 

1, 941 

1, 

659 

1,535 

1, 

448 

1,787 

22,449 

1,910 

1, 357 

1,712 

2,370 

2,482 

2,416 

2,404 

2,492 

1, 

729 

1,916 

L 

802 

1,849 

24,439 

1, 553 

1,457 

1,996 

2, 247 

2,207 

2,482 

2,2141 

2, 294 

% 

008 

2,117 

1, 

417 

l,47ll 

23,463 

1,601 

1,433 

1,802 

2,246 

2,486 

2,711 

2,481 

2,233 

1, 

612 

1,647 

1, 

307 

1,144| 

. 1 

22,702 
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Table 434 .—Creamery bmerS Net H'cHpts at [five marketSj 1918-^1927 —Contd. 

TOTAL 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Jtily Aug. Sept, Oct. Nov. Dec, Total 


im IfiOO 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Ihs. lb$, lbs. lbs, lbs. lbs. lbs, lbs, tbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Av. 1921-1925. 35,128 33,057 38,633 38,677 54,790 74,179 66,104 52,365 42,827 39,105 32,194 33,483 540,442 

1919 . 31,334 28,84130,297 34^97 52,m 70,^7 57,004 43,055 36^8^ 29,438 25^546 21,502 460,036 

1920 . 24,692 24,019 29,240 23,22130,125 60,606 58,87144,446 35,991 27,686 22,003 21,867 402,756 

1921 .:.25,482 23,962 29,107 32,367 49,291 64,905 54,213 48,676 41,560 37,548 30,299 30,840 468,160 

1922 ...34,624 32,310 37,468 34,836 56,636 78,362 64,938 60,914 38,477 34,287 31,629 32,334 626,714 

1923 ...40,304 33,61141,281 40,464 54,249 75,970 63,694 47,^497 41,625 38,272 33,625 34,888 645,380 

1924 . 37,450 40,22144,082 43,578 56,937 77,487 77,706 57,282 47,467 41,950 30,162 33,156 587,478 

1926. 37,781 35,181 40,725 42,141 56,838 74,171 69,970 67,556 45,006 43,468 35,464 36,199 674,489 

1926 . 39,424 39,507 46,078 45,601 54,464 75,931 68,393 50,476 44,76138,166 34,180 36,054 672,936 

1927 .. 37,706 38,375 45,209 48,279 63,710 75,756 67,282 57,445 42,234 38,30133,607 33,687 681,591 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of bureau representatives in the various 
markets. 


Table 435 .—Creamery butter: Cold-storage holdings^ United States^ 1913-1927 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 





































































Table 436.^ — Butter: Gross receipts at jive markets, hy State of origin, t9$2-1927 

NEW YORK 
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»>. 

S3 

Dec. 

lyOOO 

pounds 

2,627 

3,729 

2,441 

1,732 

656 

1,305 

447 

909 

217 

389 

17 

171 

8 

299 

20 

13 

104 

112 

129 

4 
23 

5 
31 

74 

20 

53 

54 

15,489 

i 

'A 

>.4* ® CO M W r-T t-T 



iS8 

25 

47 

. 

to‘ 

ts 

o 

1,000 
pounds 
4,532 
4,047 
2,664 
1,833 
778 
1,245 
627 
1,187 
313 
470 
188 
237 


! 

issss i 

1 1 

I 1 

1 t 

19,013 

Sept. 

1,000 

pounds 

4,242 

4,240 

2,624 

2,470 

871 

1,126 

627 

1,280 

409 

766 

105 

417 

303 

68 

76 

66 

41 

126 

i 


i'- *1 

to < 

20,344 

Aug. 

1,000 

pounds 

5,955 

6,489 

3,040 

3,062 

1,085 

1,565 

693 

1 , no 

675 

1,110 

123 

201 

eo ! (N b- »o 
^ j to os to 

i 

§g8 

155 

23 

26,606 

July 

1,000 
pounds 
6,834 
7,413 
4,315 
2,973 
1,102 
1,282 
660 
1,597 
718 
629 
93 
255 

1 

26 

20 

28,782 

June 

1,000 

pounds 

6,577 

9,070 

4,780 

3,636 

752 

1,970 

700 

2,052 

741 

563 

17 

245 

8 : 

eoj^iHr-teo • 


S i 

32,262 

1 

1,000 
pounds 
5,530 
7,694 
4,044 
3,154 
545 
1,092 
366 
1,179 
735 
657 
122 
309 
25 
399 

38 

91 

149 

is; 


26,579 

Apr. 

_'§e<IO>>OOitHiiC00*'t<t^>QC)O«O00 00(Mt>-xHU I 


64 

78 

20,528 

Mar. 

1,000 

pounds 

4,928 

6,032 

2,580 

2,290 

336 

2,093 

131 

468 

366 

405 

59 

27 



20,455 

1 

—.•Souawai-^wsootirC^ft-CBiQO*© 

■.-j' t-t 



17,878 

i 

oeo'^ed'r-f T-f 

tOC3(N M WSMg 

<53 ’ 

CO 1 

17 ,345 

Total 

1,000 
pounds 
57,081 
66,935 
37,954 
28,457 
7,565 
17,615 
5,385 
13,566 
5,417 
6,540 
1.025 
2,369 
161 
3,808 
223 
473 
1,129 
978 
573 
52 
131 
340 
38 
220 
310 
256 
1,251 
363 
288 
730 
89 

CO 

§ 


1 

1,000 

pounds 

57,038 

62,093 

40,037 

27,157 

6,674 

17,792 

6,177 

13,669 

5,209 

6,045 

1,176 

1,881 

2,065 

204 

417 

1,218 

710 

109 

22 

104 

155 

52 

171 

224 

466 

663 

535 

19 

513 

146 

252,742 

1925 


S3 

rH 

i 

1924 

1,000 
pounds 
74,166 
57,781 
35,039 
24,811 
7,350 
13,730 
8,185 
11,265 
3,788 
3,^ 
988 
859 
87 
1,064 
647 
684 
270 
954 
. 397 

132 

198 

97 

70 

1 ) 

1 1 

1 1 
j 1 

1 1 
$ t 
t 1 

1 i 
r ( 

465 

852 

950 

B 

f 

1923 


€86 

3,631 

1 

i 

1922 

5 


'C»4 00 

! 

(N 

State 

Afinnesota. 

Iowa. 

Tllmnts_ 

Nebra^a__ 

Ohio—. 

Wisconsin. 

New York- 

Michigan.—. 

iDdlRTIft _ _ ^ 

Missouri... 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee—. 

Kjuisas—_ 

Massachusetts. 

Virginia. 

South Dakota_ 

Kentucky.. 

North Dakota- 

v«rjLuuiji&--—... 

Maryland—. 

Nortli Carolina- 

Georgia.—. 

Alabama_ 

Washinefeon.._ 

New Je^y..*- 

Mississippi_ 

^ 0 

1 

If 

€S 

3oo 

Total_ 


»Not over 500 pounds. 
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1927 

Dec. 

§ g05Ct»0>Cl«5e3>c5 rS r-lC^ IH 1 j 

^SlNCS(N'rH r«r I I 

>~r 0 ' * 

! 1 

- 

s 

so 


13,237 

> 

o 

I2; 

1,000 
pounds 
3,076 
2,946 
1,977 
1,421 
644 
662 

264 
832 
217 
117 

21 

32 

11 

7 

430 

265 
25 
25 

0) 

i-i 

CIO 

CO 

- 

CO* 

eo 

»o 

a 

Oct. 

glgasisgsgsasassas-'s i 

S § 05'Cl 55 00 CO''f CQ rH r-l M I 

« <N <-H 1 



1 

1 

CO 

Sept. 

siSSSSSSSSSS issjssg i'*'' 

§ ^ (N S 00 00 ® 0 CO N 1 I-H j 

0'3^oo'c4'r-r i-t 1 j 



rH 

CO 


16,037 

1 

fS 01-1 0 0 CO T-t 0 »-< QQ 0 »Q 05 ^ j-j go 

CS^COa5t~OTl>"M5l>-tH02>i-Hr-ll>-PilOOa5 
gfS»f500'*CtC5t^005eot'C^ OHO 1 

0 »OCOCOOrrH »-r r-T j 

^ 1 




a 


22,380 

July 

^ .2205 00 0 CO wo wo on 05 «D CO e! 0 oo ' Cft 1^ 

>4'0 C'^»o'Vefcf i-Ti-T 1 

1 



iH 

s 


27,780 

June 

1,000 
pounds 
10,131 
4,932 
5,728 
1,867 
2,168 
1,081 
1,972 
2,146 
424 
671 

7 

36 

180 

290 

245 

202 

25 

4 






32,140 

May 

1,000 

pounds 

7,892 

4,677 

4,729 

1,065 

1,382 
1,400 

1,398 
1,452 
316 
1,108 

144 

7 

136 

145 
260 
663 

14 

113 

1 






26,918 

Apr. 

1,000 

pounds 

6,020 

4,188 

3,487 

1,183 
1,569 
810 
255 

1,187 
403 
605 
114 

4 

73 

20 

134 

706 

45 

138 

0) 

75 

(0 





Mar. 

.^»2«005»>.»0050I^W3i-H‘00550C30COQ005lNi-HTHrH 

|1igS88SSSSSS" ®'-''«S3 

>4’o'^*<>c4' ih 




18,412 

1 

a|SgE:SS!g8SSSS«§S3iS''""' 

0 eo'eo'cf 



s 


14,810 


>.7 0 ”«I^CO C^* rH* I-T 

e< 

£ 


w 


14,885 

Total 

g g«0Oe0O‘005O^iH»0«0t-HOt»-00©rH'^ 

~ S'^o(rorr'r<oorocfe<5‘*!f“'^ r-T i-HCo' 

0 <0CO »H ,-f 1-1 

rH 

CO 

K 

CO 


235,200 

1926 

1,000 
pounds 
72,200 
43,569 
41,092 
22,505 
16,402 
8,036 
6,632 
10,411 
6,114 
4,392 
828 
417 
1,297 
867 
957 
212 
107 
126 
44 

0) 

43 

64 

35 

961 


eS 

?3 

1925 

^,-HajQrHf-H-^0500'-H*«005'<HW00500eO«>.<0 
C>’t3>aiir5il5cO*OOr-H'»r-iCOeO>-H>OC2t«.'>itlpO«0 
c5 p Ob 00 i-t CO i-t 00 00 SO WO Tt« <0 T»* 00 *0 coi-l 

^ s iP'j'so'‘orooi>r‘o'‘o5‘oo‘wr i-T 

^ ^ 

»o 

o> 

so 

1-1 •(ti 

§ 

CO 

1 

1,000 
pounds 
79,928 
46,767 
46,896 
20,054 
15,971 
11,098 
8,870 
11,975 
6,301 
2,144 
1,829 
360 
1,761 
1,102 
660 
102 
1,077 
35 
198 
77 

•1 

202 

153 

192 

328 


1923 

1,000 
pounds 
70,588 
39,611 
42,108 
17,433 
14,249 
10,300 
7,392 
11,188 
3,418 
1,894 
1,239 
425 
1,966 
1,109 
871 
216 
643 
112 
144 
319 
36 
233 
25 
50 
108 
91 


225,892 


~t 

rS2S9S2i2coci5“^S®®'”*^J*^®‘'^'^*c>0'>#co«M05'H<05pooi>. 

^ CO t-4 

i 

eo'' 

State 

Wisconsin___ 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Nebraska.. 

South Dakota_ 

Kansas.. 

niinois.. 

M^onri.. 

North DakotA. 

Oklahoma. 

Colorado. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana... 

Kentucky.. 

Texas. 

Montana __ __ 

Tennessee. 

Mississippi.. 

California 

(S 

'1 

> 

tK 

i 

Idaho 

New York... 

Utah 

Other States_ 

Canada _ 

Total_ 


W 

pH 

h:? 

w 


W 

pH 


OOOO OW 


coco (N»>. 
eocM t-co 

10 wo oi " 

erT 

OOWOC'^ 

CO 

O-if t^os 
OOrH SDCO 
OIMCO 

CO- 

4,413 

365 

281 

105 

4,561 
279 
i 291 

160 

^ 5,416 
49S 

I 310 

1 190 

OOOkOO 
Cb 00 wo rH 
no CO rH 

<n 

CQ- 

3,179 

220 

142 

75 

M- 

nm 

J^'Oi'eo'rH* 

CD CO IOC© 

ifsgs 

rjp cDiniwO 

CT rH’co'r-T 
CO rH 

jcg'^MTc-T 

1 27,194 
i 11,753 
2.699 

I 2,571 

J 24,776 
J 9,973 
.! 4,309 

J 3,797 


03 
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5! 

SS [ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

BOSTON 

to fcO r-H »H 4 

i-Tr-T 4 O 

4 

\ 

i 

1 

CO (N 00CO 05 OOO 1 
00 05 CO « 

r -1 1 

1 


tH 1 1 

< 0^0 » » 

1 —i 1 1 

1 1 

t 


rt* I 

US' 

iH 1 

1 

1 

igsgs i 

1 1 

1 1 
t 1 

1 t 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

r-* HO rH 

1 

1 


cr5 1 

lO 

(M 

CO 

US' 

5£> 03 lO C3S CO O lO CO CO r-t i-l f-t OOMO l 

wooas;050003rjio _el'? W3 1 

1 

eo 50 r-l O) 00 r-t Q fH ! 

!j 

» 

1 

1 

1 

IT" > 

1 

1 

1 

o «>-C 2 S 

M CD CO 1 tH 

t 

1 


o ! 

f-i < 

00 

US' 

rH'^CNNC3*<4*QOC..a3<Mr'5DlM »o-^03C3coeo 
t-®00(N60505^c0rJi<NOO 50 5050 

'"JICOiMr-ICOO'l t^i.-tCOCOr-l ^ 

of ■” 

OOCNOt'COfNCSQ 1 
t0S50(NOrt»0'^03 1 

rH >H CO »-t 1 

• 

1 

1 t 

1 t 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
\ t 

1 1 

o ! o 

1 

igOOOJ 

00 


b- 1 

I 

•o 

03 

>o 

«> 

<N 00 t>F. h. 09 C30 0 « O '*1 00 oo lO rH r-l IN i ITS h>. 50 50 

rti" t-T 1 

1 

f-( *OeO tH «N r-l 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 


!D^ ! 

CO *-l I 

fe 

(N 

oo 

^<N2JiN50t>-O»Q0T-l00090»03»-lC0T-l»Ob'O« 
gJ^SS 2 ^ooioco;gopQOjH (NtNoeorjip 

05 00 OI 50 50'rti t-i rJH CM ^ <N W CM 

i-T 

i 

1 

i 

1 

3§ 

1 kra 

1 

1 

4 

1 

g>t^ ' 
! 

50 

oT 

jcooo^cog^ 

r-T^ f-T I 

1 

< 

ggg§gfefe^f 2 i 

rH Tt< rH 50 W CO 1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

iH 1 

I 

oS 

1,778 
2,928 
249 
168 
511 
395 
333 
1,450 
247 
392 
562 
406 
60 

4 

40 

187 

1 

121 

148 

Nqooo^gjioioooo 

1 <N 

1 

1 


! 

1 

50- 

1,121 
2,223 
222 
354 
288 
77 
117 
759 
176 
122 
124 
372 
22 

4 

24 

48 

194 

4 

66 

226 

137 

834 

160 

30 
543 

31 
64 
34 

i o” 

1 

1 

1 

i i 

1 4 1 

t i 

t 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

«o 

. 

M 50 >0 ■<« Ff. aa CM ^CM iro Q CM 50 Si-iOO)!^ 

rH-Of 1 

1 

1 

liS il«!5S i 

1 1 

t 1 

sr^ 

5> O 

0 

*o i 

1 

wf 

r^f-T 

76 

959 

128 

57 

484 

173 

32 

66 

1 

ICM 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

00 03 0 ) 

CO 

ID 

t 

I 

1 ( 

1 1 

1 

1 

s 

o ' 

(Sf 

1,390 

1,266 

152 

78 

139 

211 

51 

477 

5 

76 

66 

42 

21 

63 

38 

190 

2 

87 

201 

1,736 

6,313 

1,835 

596 

5,237 

1,444 

1,969 

935 

243 

38 

76 

6 

4,341 

205 

263 

313 

370 

33 

277 

8 

493 

452 

§ 

00 

§isiisii§isiisi§s§is 

co^c^fcf’eo CM'i'f^r-Tlsfco'of tr-T r-P 

gfi* f-T tlT rH r-T '«jr 

I 

oS* 

ts. 

§iigsiSii§i§g*sssiSii 

r;f^coc^'MPc4'i4a?F4‘cifefco' w of 

iiSaisSSSil i§liSfei 8 |ss|s 

r4'c4‘5o'cvrcNr »-r l eo** 

i 

ff 

iisiis^iiisiiSH^iSsS 

of^’ 5 <P*tf>jPofFHOt 5 'Ff'eo eoesT r-T oT 

2,392 

4,616 

3,446 

1,926 

2,783 

1,677 

1,979 

1,638 

224 

19 

44 

21 

2,409 

137 

110 

187 

320 

7 

145 

221 

311 

367 

391 


^gfwficTcOCC'CNrcd'CM'ofr-r.-r rf 

3.757 
4,119 
1,812 
5,673 
1,314 

942 

915 

1,247 

59 

285 

42 

71 

1.757 
1,057 

11 

119 

223 

14 

160 

ilSi 

i 

«o 

siigiisssiisiiis|fe|g 

gg-*cf»j^»tfcOCOCfwfi-rrf rf i-f 

4,447 

4,710 

1,605 

2,275 

1,391 

483 

1,754 

1,145 

367 

57 

253 

258 

1,677 

453 

6 

159 

86 

1 

93 

i|g 

u 

i 

cocooscboj^'^Mcocoajiooo-ciaoiaib.ocM 

t-r-icoi>.go:^to*ocj5co»c!E-«ocooo3F.io 

NCMeo«>®0‘0>-n£5i-iooiNoo^cQ»-i'M*i-icoeo 

e^j-Tcfifio'co'tircM'oiorcf of 

Indiana 

Wiseonsin.. 

Micbigan_ 

New York_ 

Iowa_ 

Missouri_ 

Tennessee_ 

Virginia_ 

California_ 

1 1 
} 1 
f 1 

ii 

ill 

III) 
till 
• III 
till 
lilt 

1 11 ^ 

ilsj 

ii«^J 

il-i 

isf. 

tSSS^F 

gj 

sj 

- —— 

Other States^_ 

Canada_ 

i 

minots__ 

Alinnesota--. 

Vermont_ 

New York_ 

Iowa... 

OMo„. 

Indiana _. . 

Nebrf^a.- 

MidbJgan_ 

South Dakota- 

Missouri---- 

Wisconsin_ 

Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire- -— 

Pennsylvania- 

Kentucky_ 

Kansas.. 

Maine_ 

OMahoma.__ 

North Dakota__ 


1 Not over 500 poontisk »Includes 29,000 pounds from New Zealand. 














































































Table 436. — Butter: Oross receipts at five marketSy hy State of origiUy 192%^tB27 — Continued 

B OSTON—Continued 


1080 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of bureau representatives in the various markets. 
1 Not over 500 pounds. 
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Table 437.— 'Blitter: International trade, average 1909-1918, annual 198S-19BS 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Country 

Average, 

1909-1913 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926, prelimi¬ 
nary 


Imports 

Exports 

Importe 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 











ING COUNTRIES 

1,000 

Ibn, 

IfiOO 

lbs. 

UOOO 

lbs. 

1,000 

ibs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

m. 

tm 

m. 

1,000 

m. 

Argentina. 

113 

6,934 

6 

61,486 

3 

66,437 

6 

59,282 

16 

64,234 

Australia.. 

46 

77,859 

3 2,368 
2,738 

53,798 

, 1120 

113,086 

2 13 

128,494 

3,726 

3 83,016 

Canada. 

3,388 

3,973 

13,174 

1,174 

22,344 

100 

26,647 

9,162 

9,814 

Denmark. 

6,241 

195,530 

1,593 

246,157 

2,049 

272,033 

1,744 

270,674 

2,816 

292,116 

Estonia_ 



(®) 

103 

6,175 
14,476 

7,026 

18,184 


14,208 

29,081 

19,161 
29,127 

Finland.— 

2,370 

20,337 

14 

4 

196 

Irish Free State. 


8,767 
1,002 

51,187 
6,436 

9,381 

269 

44,976 

8,009 

6,601 

153 

56,099 

6,707 

Italy. 

972 

7,870i 

526 

2,905 

Latvia 2 . 



48 

6,399 
52,769 

2 

8,084 
76,670 

10 

15,772 

87,598 

32 

22,343 

100,428 

Netherlands. 

4,987 

75,133 

1,687 

3,613 

5,766 

3,347 

New Zealand.. 

47 

38,761 

7 

140,016 

11 

142,179 

13 

139,476 

16 

130,820 

Bussia. 

2,202 

939 

150,294 
269 

3 112 

10,978 
3931 

3 339 

3 49,466 
423 

2193 

3 55,476 
683 


2 59,405 
408 

Spain. 

378 

344 

295 

309 

Sweden. 

330 

46,870 

3,499 

6,420 

1,234 

11,827 

406 

20,333 

79 

33,363 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 











ING COUNTRIES 











Algeria. 

1,946 

9 

1,271 

35 

1,653 

36 

3,830 

32 

2,067 

363 

Austria__ 

^0,281 

14,024! 

H267 
8,126 

3,600 
21,337 

3 

3,864 

10,322 

3 10 

2,856 

9,202 

3334 

4,648 

6,014 

6© 

Belgium. 

220 

5431 

870 

1,899 

China. 

fi X, 677 
1,469 

1,702 

2,:^6 

7,806 

7,322 

1,672 


1,651 

2,443 

3,637 

7,092 


1,697 


1,762 

Cuba. 




2,656 


2,169 
1,160 
88,301 
2,839 


Czechoslovakia. 


24 

368 

1,203 

7,321 

2,384 

310 

334 

Dutch East Indies.. 

4,162 


Egypt. 

2,360 

U66 

74 

2,364 

67 

56 

44 

Franco. 

13,713 

40,769 

20,870 

17,314 

6,176 

7,997 

6,665 

8,2X1 

1,490 

11,040 

Germany. 

111,441 

498 

2,903 

147 

117,896 

69 

212,993 

304 

215,584 

264 

Greece.._ 

206 

8 

6,677 

6,826 

36 

10,727 

1,276 


3 914 



Norway. 

976 

3,137 

26 

419 

1,467 

468 

2,369 

338 

Peru. 

462 

20 

1,337 

12 

1,814 

10 

1,653 

9 

1,844 

6 

Philippine Islands.. 
Switzerland. 

1,665 
11,106 


863 

__ 1 

1,298 

19,993 


993 


1,188 
37,816 


44 

14,684 

20 

252 

39,089 

177 

133, 

Trinidad and To¬ 






bago... 

847 


3,092 

3 18 

1,0^19 


918 


1,038 


Dnion of South 








Africa. 

3,913 

26 

1,166 

601 

1,679 

411 

705 

793 

48 

261 

tJnited Kingdom.... 

465,489 

1,370 

554,803 

2,092 

670,761 

2,239 

616,300 

1,446 

626,326 

1,688 

United States. 

1,647 

4,125 

23,741 

5,846 

19,406 

8,267 

7,212 

6,343 

8,029 

6,483 

Total, 33 coun¬ 
tries. 

664,989 

686,193 

093,018 

639,580 

803,342 

862,640 

916,223 

918,960 

930,032 

928,164 


Bureau of Agricullural Economics. Official soureefci, except where otherwise noted. Butter inducles ah 
butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, cocoa butter or ghee. 

1 Year beginning July 1. «4-year average, 

«International Yearbook of Agilcultural Statistics, ^ Java and Madura only. 

3 Loss than 500 pounds. ’ 2-year average. 

* Average for Austria-Hungary. 


Table 438.— Butterfat: Estimated price per pound, received by producers, in the 

United States, 19$0-19^7 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Miir. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

1920. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

65,3 

Cents 

56.3 

Cents 

66.6 

Cents 

49.4 

1921. 

48.4 

42.8 

44.9 

41.8 

29.7 

27.6 

31.6 

36.8 

36,2 

40.0 

BO 

39.9 

3922. 

33.4 

34.0 

34.6 

33.4 

33.4 

HO 

34.8 

32.8 

36.6 

39.2 

44,2 

60.3 

3923. 

47.0 

44.9 

44.9 

46.0 

mhmm 

36.9 

36.7 

38.7 

42,2 

44.1 

47.8 

49.2 

1924. 


48.6 

37.9 

40.4 

40.8 

37.0 

87.1 

37.8 

36.8 

36.6 


37.0 

41.1 

1925. 

40.0 

41.6 

40.6 

40.3 

39.9 

40,6 

41,3 

42.6 

47.1 

47.8 

47.6 

1926. 

45.2 

43.1 

mmm 

40.4 

39.1 

39.3 

38.6 

38.6 

^.6 

42.4 

44.8 

47.9 

1927. 

40.0 

46.8 

48.0 

47,1 


40.8 


39.4 

41.6 

44.4 

46.8 

47.8 


Bureau of Agriculturtd Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 
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Table 439.— Butter^ QB-score creamery: Average wholesale price^ at leading 

markets, 1910-19B7 
NEW YORK 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

C&fUs 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920. 

\ 

44 

44 

45 

41 

40 

40 

41 

44 

47 

50 

51 

44 

1921-1925. 

47 

45 

46 

43 

39 

38 

40 i 

41 

43 

46 

49 

_49 

44 

1910. 

33 

30 

33 

31 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

1911. 

20 

26 

24 

21 

22 

23 1 

25 1 

26 

27 

30 

34 

37 

27 

1912. 

39 

32 

31 

33 

30 

271 

27 

27 

30 

31 

34 

37 

32 

1913. 

35 

36 

37 

35 

29 

28 I 

27 ! 

28 

32 

31 

34 

36 

32 

1914. 

33 1 

29 

28 

26 

26 

27 

28 ! 

30 

31 

32 

35 

34 

30 

1915.. 

34 

32 

30 

31 

29 

28 

27 

26 

27 

29 

31 

35 

30 

1916. 

33 

34 

37 

36 

31 

30 

29 ’ 

31 

34 

35 

39 1 

40 

34 

1917. 

40 

44 

42 

44 

40 

39 ! 

39 ! 

41 

44 

45 1 

46 

50 

43 

1918. 

62 

50 

44 

42 

42 

44 i 

46 

46 

66 

58 

63 

69 

51 

1919. 

62 

52 

62 

64 

68 

62 1 

63 

65 ‘ 

59 

68 ' 

71 

72 

. 61 

1920. 1 

65 

66 

67 

71 

61 

67 

57 

55 

69 

60 

63 

56 

61 

1921. i 

62 

47 

48 

46 

32 

33 

40 i 

43 

43 

47 

45 

44 

43 

1922. 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

37 

36 

36 

41 

46 

61 

54 

41 

1923.-. 

52 

60 

49 

46 

42 

39 

39 

44 

46 

48 

63 

55 

47 

1924.. 

53 

SO i 

47 

38 

39 

41 

40 

38 

38 

39 

43 

45 

43 

1926. 

40 

41 

48 

45 

43 

42 

43 

43 

48 

51 

51 

49 I 

46 

1926. 

45 

46 1 

43 

30 

41 

41 

40 

42 

46 

47 

51 I 

55 

44 

1927. 

49 

52 

50 

50 

43 

43 

! 42 

42 

46 

48 

60 1 

1 

1 47 


CHICAGO 


Av. 1921-1925. 

45 

45 

46 

41 

36 

HI 

38 

39 

42 

44 

48 

48 

42 

1918. 



41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

55 

57 

56 

64 

(V>. 

m 

60 

58 

1919. 

■ESI 

49 

60 


67 

51 

51 

53 

■ii 


63 

63 

66 

64 

57 


55 

54 

57 

67 

60 

51 

58 

1921. 

48 

47 

47 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922. 

34 

37 

38 

37 

34 

36 

34 

34 

39 

44 

50 

53 

39 

1923. 

50 

50 

49 

45 

KSl 

39 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

53 

46 

1924. 

62 

49 

46 

37 

37 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

42 

42 

41 

1925. 

39 

40 

48 

43 

41 

42 

42 

42 

46 

49 

50 

47 

44 

1926. 

43 

43 

42 

38 

39 

39 

39 

40 

43 

46 

49 

63 

43 

1927. 

Philadelphia: 



49 

48 

41 


40 

41 

45 

46 

48 

51 

46 








' 

ssssss 



. 

l.l-Vjllll M. 

1926. 

46 

45 

43 


42 

42 

1 41 

43 

46 

48 

52 

56 

45 

1927-. 

Boston: 

1926. 

60 

45 

52 

45 

51 

43 

61 

40 

44 

41 

43 

42 

i 

i 41 

43 

42 

47 

46 

49 

1 47 

51 

48 

58 

54 

48 

44 

1927. 

San Francisco: 

50 

62 

61 

61 

44 

43 

1 42 

42 

46 

48 

48 

H 

47 

1926. 

44 

46 

i 42 

HI 

HI 

41 

i 

I 44 

1 44 

1 44 

45 

48 

43 

1927. 

47 

48 

45 

42 

41 

42 

42 

44 

1 

1 48 

HI 

46 

> 45 


Bureau of Agri^tural Economics. Compiled from Urner-Barry reports, 1910-1917, averaiie of dailv 

representatives in the markets. Earlier data for cities showing 
prices for 1926 and 1927 only av^able in 1925 Yearbook, p. 1094, Table 501. * 


Table 440.— Bi4ter: 


Average export price per pound in Copenhagen, 
1914.-1927 


Denmark, 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Av. 

Average: 

1914-1920. 

1921-1925 _ 

1914 _ , 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 .:: 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

Onfe 

46.2 

39.2 

Cents 

43.9 

39.3 

Cents 

46.1 

39.6 


Cents 

42.2 

3A0 

Cents 

41.4 

34.3 

23.9 

29.1 

36.7 

40.5 

64.7 

60.8 
44.8 

32.4 
37.0 

29.3 

33.4 

39.4 
35.7 

33.2 

Cents 

42.1 

37.3 

25.9 

31.0 

30.7 

45.0 

65.1 

48.4 

42.4 

38.3 

39.4 

30.7 

37.8 
40.6 

35.4 

32.2 

Cents 

43.0 

40.0 

24.4 

32.6 
40. 1 

49.7 
65.0 

46.5 
42.9 

41.1 

39.1 

34.7 

41.1 

44.2 
36.1 
36.0 

Cmts 

45.2 

41.2 

25.0 

34.7 

42.1 

64.6 
62.0 

64.7 

43.6 
36.4 

41.1 

40.3 

42.3 

45.7 

I 36.6 

39.6 

Cents 

47.9 

42.1 

27.8 

41.6 

42.6 
65.4 

58.3 

63.8 

45.7 

38.3 

40.7 

38.9 

46.1 
46.6 

36.3 

39.4 

Cents 

51.6 

41.6 

27.3 

40.5 

44.3 

68.4 

75.6 

69.6 
i 44.7 
! 39.9 

1 39.9 

39.4 
! 44.2 

44.6 
34.9 

! 41.2 

Cents 

49.9 

39.6 

29.fi 
36. (5 

44.9 
65.5 
76.0 
62.1 
44,0 
31.8 

39.7 
41.4 

46.8 

37.8 
37.1 
33.0 

Cents 

46.2 

38.7 

26.8 

32.3 
38.9 
49.0 

66.7 

69.8 
45.2 
38.1 

36.6 

36.8 

39.6 

42.6 

36.6 

36.6 

26.1 

29.6 

33.8 

45.3 
64,2 

75.8 

48.9 

42.4 
31,1 

40.5 
40.0 
42,0 

36.5 
36.4 

25.6 
26.9 

35.4 

39.6 

63.7 
73. S 

42.1 

39.3 
31,0 

41.3 

39.5 

45.4 

40.2 

39.3 

25.6 

28.0 

37.8 

38.4 
64.0 

72.4 
49.2 

40.4 

32.9 
41.0 

36.9 
46.1 

' 38.8 
36.8 

24.1 
27.6 

36.8 

37.2 
65.0 

71.1 

49.8 

43.9 
33.8 

34.5 

31.3 

40.6 

36.2 

35.2 

23.4 

29.6 

36.3 

38.6 

65.3 

58.2 

44.2 

33.5 

33.5 

29.5 

36.4 
36.9 

34.8 

32.9 


cents) JiS^lfi?rtfSI f?oS w^eekFv ^ (ulo 010-26.8 

exchange rate as quoted^l^y Federal ResSS Boa^^ quotations m kroner per 100 kg., at average monthly 
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Table 441.—C/ieese,* whole milk American Cheddar: Production in the United 

States, 1917-im 


1017. 

1018, 
1019- 

mo, 

1021 - 

1922, 

1923, 

1924, 
1925- 
1920- 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

. 

1,000 
fbs. 
S,519 
8,143 
10,056 
U', 457‘ 
11,889 
12,837 
15,092 
17,718 
if), 834 
19.519 

im 

lbs, 

9,415 
7,860 
11,855 
11,509 
12,857 
13,927 
15,320 
18,886 
17,991 
19,984 

1,000 
Ihs. 
11,918 
11,992 
10,009 
14,054 
17,078 
IS, 7741 
20,184 
22,955 
21,598 
25,216 

1,000 
lbs. 
17,577 
17,031 
21,042 
18,856 
23,521 
21,740 
24,014 
24,597 
20,889 
29,221 

1,000 
lbs. 
28,932 
31,285 
34,849 
29,832 
34,550 
31,349 
32,942 
33,657 
38,012 
38,698 

1,000 
lbs. 
38,790 
40,184 
44,599 
41,376 
36,444 
36,2.54 
41,382 
43,517 
46,782 
46,326 

1,000 
lbs. 
35,296 
34,332 
35,465 
34,313 
26,977 
33,265 
38,288 
40,716 
43,706 
40,164 

1,000 
lbs. 
32,248 
29,990 
30,940 
20,787 
27,652 
29,496 
31,822 
33,602 
37,659 
33,239 

1,000 

lbs. 

37,613 

25,424 

26,257 

22,935 

23,612 

25,581 

28.648 
30,539 

31.648 
28,809 

1,000 
lbs. 
22,303 
18,862 
23,114 
20,054 
21,4961 
25,785! 
25, 566 
26,210 
28,253 
23,164 

1,000 
lbs. 
14,262 
12,172 
13,107 
13,308 
13,426 
18,382 
18,236 
17,252 
20,349 
16,386 

i 

1,000 
lbs. 
8,070 
9,097 
10,044 
10,303 
11,618 
16,416 
16,60S 
15,046 
18,619 
15,296 

1,000, 

lbs. 

264,949 
247,278 
281,837 
254,684 
261,726 
282,806 
308,103 
324,696 
347,240 
336,915 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Table 442. — Cheese, xohole milk American Cheddar: Production, United States, 

by States, 1919-1926 


State 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Alabama..-. 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

29 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

61 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Arizona.-.... 

315 

150 

450 

47 

18 

84 1 

96 

67 

97 

Arkansas,...... 

California... 

5,661 

1 161 

5,0411 

81 

6,904 

64 

3,226 

1 

3,082 

99 

2,850 

434 

3,026 

293 

3,466 

473 

Colorado,. 

Connecticut. 

2 


Delaware. 

— 


4 





District of Columbia. 


43 







Georgia,,,.,. 




3 

5,311 
! 2,876 

! 78 

44 

24 


Idaho. 

2,678 
2,638 
70 

1,722 

999 

2,117 

1,751 

117 

3,368 

I 2,401 
62 

7,343 

2,498 

306 

7,320 

2,444 

198 

7,986 

2,902 

234 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

42 

Iowa,,,.,__ 

859 

545 

313 

344 

361 

530 

501 

383 

Kansas.,,... 

26 

19 

61 

147 

no 

176 

192 

194 

Kentucky. 

37 

Louisiana. 

1 







Maine, -.. 






34 


128 

Maryland. 

43 

9 

29 

6 



Massachusetts. 

4 






Michigan. 

5,188 

4,032 

5,502 

5,064 

5,693 

3,657 

6,291 

4,342 i 
7,229 1 

6,867 
9,790 

5,844 

8,419 

6,827 

8,984 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi... 

8,998 

Missouri. 

302 

380 

382 

96 

224 

106 

252 

312 

1,484 

718 

Montana,... 

269 

233 

113 

259 

641 

792 

1,296 

275 

Nebraska...-. 

39 

3 

61 

43 

68 

136 

Nevada. 


26 

24 

79 

66 

80 

New Hampshire. 

§ 

3 

77 


6 

New Jersey. 

446 

130 

634 i 

196 

165 


New Mexico.,,,.. 


74 1 

136 

92 

56 


Now York. 

46, aio 
228 1 

30,829 

100 

37,970 

86 

47,726 

103 

37,448 

111 

36,608 

80 

38,401 

62 

31.^ 

North Carolina.. 

61 

269 

Ohio. 

1 

659 

654 

195 

128 

366 

253 

Oklahoma. 



' 2 

37 

5 

Oregon. 

8,348 
2,928 
32 

8,282 

2,073 

0 

8,777 

3,208 

19 

8,720 

2,209 

7,678 

2,497 

8 

9,961 

1,750 
43 

9,903 

11,617 
1,681 

Pennsylvania... 

1,349 

South Dakota. 

10 

Tennessee. 

61 

26 

60 

71 

284 

398 

321 

172 

Texas... 

1 

16 

31 


Utah,,,,. 

907 

$49 

1,027 

1,380 

28 

3,219 

2,139 

2,162 
1,765 
152 

i, 7^ 

1,809 
1,114 
49 

Vermont. 

2,960 

1,382 
35 

954 

1,200 

163 

1,120 

Virginia... 

60 

97 

69 

Washington___ 

1,146 

1,143 
24 

1,910 

41 

2,928 

16 

193,376 

2,702 

2,998 

3,076 

3,130 

West Virginia__ 

56 

Wisconsin... 

201,836 
1,612 

188,648 
1,180 

182,777 

1,643 

226,916 

1,791 

235,186 

258,684 
1,923 

248,059 

Wyoming.f 

3,416 

1,883 

2,118 


Total.. 

295, 144 

254,684 

261,727 

282,800 

308,014 

324,695 

347,240 

336,916 




Bureau of Agricultural Economicja, Tlie compilations are made from reports of factories to the bureau* 
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Table- 443. — Cheese: Gross receipts at five inarkelsy 1918-19^7 

NEW YORK 


Year , Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 


lbs, lbs, lbs. lbs, lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Av. 1921-1925. 3,064 2,954 3,531 3,772 4,480 6,346 5,821 4,441 4,052 4,015 3,689 2,962 48,127 

1918 . 5,256 3,618 2,657 2,844 3,899 6,9M 6,687 4,966 3,670 5,123 3,833 4,156 60^ 

1919 . 3,479 3,173 4,393 6,114 7,008 7,075 6,972 6,428 7,121 6,367 4,621 4,294 65,045 

1920 . 3,337 2,431 3,803 1,398 4,693 6,152 5,703 6,278 3,483 3,208 3,756 3,762 47,004 

1921 . 3,274 3,337 2,883 4,068 6,003 6,856 6,666 4,772 4,308 4,416 3,657 2,753 61,981 

1922 . 2,739 2,775 4,063 4,466 6,047 6,376 6,379 4,642 3,942 3,866 3,607 3,207 60,109 

1923 . 2,908 3,386 4,341 4,196 4,610 6,207 6,110 4,767 3,845 3,791 3,544 2,731 49,426 

1924 . 3,299 2,859 3,367 3,050 3,609 4,706 6,235 3,042 3,694 3,333 3,684 3,181 42,959 

1925 . 3,098 2,412 3,002 3,080 3,132 4,685 6,728 4,993 4,571 4,671 3,952 2,939 46,163 

1926 . 3,. 255 2,570 3,476 3,270 3,685 5,476 6,101 3,922 3,834 4,149 3,326 3,299 45,363 

1927 . 2,847 2,844 3,284 3,505 3,502 4,814 6,228 4,824 6,108 4,398 3,367 3,216 46,937 

__ _ . 


CHICAGO 


Av. 1921-1926. 7,398 7,612 8,629 8,82210,699 12,62511,83311,293 9,91510,599 8,480 7,970115,674 

1918 ... 6,202 6,649 4,957 7,614 8,536 6,674 6,016 6,698 4,634 6,019. 

1919 . 6,926 4,854 5,495 6,287 7,833 9,778 8,639 8,323 7,362 6,648 5,073 4,902 81,019 

1920 . 6,328 6,100 7,069 5,067 7,74411,194 9,183 6,599 5,707 6,255 6,795 5,556 81,597 

1921 . 6,042 6,423 7,147 6,840 9,290 9,832 7,112 6,930 6,734 8,091 6,147 6,261 85,849 

1922 . 6,940 6,139 8,093 7,87610,26211,384 10,12110,669 9,41910,462 8,893 8,477 107,724 

1923 . 7,775 7,243 8,124 9,053 10,745 15,039 13,87411,760 10,66212,608 9,216 7,666 123,645 

1924 . 8,135 10,358 10,267 10,60111,949 12,33714,204 12,94311,61610,264 8,341 9,109 130,024 

1926. 9,100 8,398 9,513 9,74011,249 14,032 13,863 14,17111,26411,682 9,801 8,436 131,129 

1926 . 8,633 8,446 8,697 9,119 7,410 10,09211,28011,806 10,16610,219 9,647 9,700116,104 

1927 . 7,170 9,104 9,146 10,21013,26311,940 13,139 12,55711,915 9,918 7,487 7,785 123,633 


PHILADELPHIA 


Av. 1921-1925. 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922.. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1926. 

1926 . 

1927 . 


1,093 1,052 1,265 1,216 1,665 2,166 2,179 1,945 1,888 2,013 1,393 1,065 18,920 

Zmiim 642 m 1,228 1,148 2,315 1,389 940 1,262 706 

639 881 1,529 1,654 1,965 2,226 2,162 1,704 1,740 2,887 2,930 1,185 21,392 

874 1,040 1,489 626 1,743 2,104 1,667 2,189 1,362 1,130 1,431 1,221 16,866 

1,116 1,064 1,280 1,396 2,223 2,602 2,491 2,311 2,086 1,920 1,369 1,094 20,952 

1,144 1,120 1,606 1, 623 1,760 1,827 1,846 1,887 1,816 2,101 1,738 1,067 19,324 

964 982 1,236 1,297 1,361 1,916 2,114 2,000 1,972 2,217 1,310 995 18,363 

3,000 1,086 1,188 897 1,092 1,850 2,061 1,704 1,660 1,978 1,218 1,132 16,866 

1,239 3,009 1,067 969 1,847 2,635 2,383 1,826 1,906 1,848 1,331 1,037 19,096 

1,247 1,112 1,076 1,188 1,536 2,613 2,191 1,852 2,132 2,078 1,306 1,224 19,464 

1,140 1,409 1,047 1,290 2,041 2,357 2,409 1,899 2,027 2,183 1,362 1,232 20,396 


BOSTON 
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Table 443. — Cheese: Gross receipts at five markets, 1918-1927 — Continued 



10,98810, 
11,094 9, 
11,48811, 
10,73411, 
13,063 12, 
13,899 16, 
16,20212, 
14,863 13, 
11^707 14, 


271 13,386 
665 13,918 
283 12,768 
26814,789 
617 16,364 
092 16,640 
845 14,898 
668 16,066 
91614,966 


16,362 20,069 22,648 22, 
8,68316,14021,87419, 
13,952 19,361 21,680 19, 
15,66519,14622,77020, 
16,433 18,963 26,406 25, 
16,175 19,030 22,04125, 
15,436 18,529 24.026 25, 
16,53114,97221,77721, 
16,92221,30122,134 24, 


636 16,112 
26718,417 
797 16,416 
324 15,999 
21119,806 
764 21,680 
143 19,996 
825 24, 176 
,973 20,736 
,134 22,656 


12,38313, 
18,51918, 
12,83112, 
14,92316, 
17,46318, 
18,61921, 
18,85617, 
20,520 21, 
18,78418, 
21,52218, 


79610,398 
491 14,650 
92413,802 
663 13,228 
323 15,699 
325 16,667 
47914,884 
02917,059 
690 16,964 
996 14,278 


11,292. 

12,199 197,267 
11,633168,667 
10,973181,622 
14,071199,836 
13,256 219,037 
14,922 215,056 
14,012 223,656 
15,986 207,888 
13,826218,248 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of bureau representatives in the various 
markets. 


Table 444. — Cheese: Gross receipts at five markets^ h7j State of origin, 1921-1927 

NEW YOKE 


State 

1921 

1922 

1823 

1924 

1926 

1 

1 1920 

1927 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

' 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pCUTUlS 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

New York.. 

22,413 

21,770 

16,909 

14,478 

14,107 

11, 180 

11,867 

Wisconsin.. 

17,044 

16,100 

19,758 

16,339 

18,978 

17,687 

19,258 

Illinois. 

7,061 

6,997 

8,536 

8,382 

7,211 

7,406 

7,231 

Pennsylvania—. 

1,623 

1,181 

966 

618 

3,105 

745 

434 

Michigan. 

787 

506 

619 

644 

472 

301 

440 

Ohio. 

773 

632 

321 

136 

374 

363 

687 

Massachusetts.. 

420 

189 

228 

236 

248 

244 

189 

Indiana. 

187 

382 

277 

581 

2,076 

5,663 

3,833 

Nebraska. 

144 

23 

4 

240 

48 

76 

150 

Missouri. 

131 

315 

170 

48 

98 

1 158 

287 

Minnesota. 

112 

494 

249 

352 

118 

551 

279 

New Jersey. 

97 

46 

40 

48 

16 

18 

204 

Iowa. 

57 

94 

206 

295 

777 

346 

421 

Virginia. 

24 

5 

4 

49 

23 

12 

3 

Tennessee. 

15 

74 

i 3 

8 

16 

13 

1 

Vermont. 

14 

97 

305 

79 

273 

47 

3 

Other Slates.... 

626 

215 

414 

372 

85 

78 

279 

Canada. 

464 

3,189 

428 

255 

140 

585 

1,471 

Total. 

61,981 

50,109 

49,425 

42,969 

1 

46,163 

46,303 

46,937 



BOSTON 





New York.-. 

5,868 

0,527 

7,402 

5,209 

4,646 

4,328 

2,831 

Wisconsin. 

3,204 

3,001 

3,392 

4,317 

7,787 

0,229 

7,170 

Illinois......—1 

1,782 

2,091 

3,881 

2,931 

1,782 

3,622 

3,^1 

Vermont. i 

1,444 i 

471 

023 

736 

432 

413 

124 

Pennsylvania. 

132 i 

136 

183 

181 

200 

162 

197 

Ohio.. 

71 

36 

23 

137 

201 1 

162 

196 

Now Hampshire. 

65 

75 

50 

41 

6 1 

5 

2 

Massachusetts. J ....... _ 

39 

32 

27 

13 1 

8 i 

5 

41 

Indiana. 

36 

66 

28 

1 

47 

60 

170 

Maine....... 

36 

37 

38 

5 

4 

114 

143 

Michigan. 

31 

296 

191 

74 

198 

184 

200 

Other States. 

142 

475 

71 

23 

97 

162 

221 

Canada. 

279 

209 

5 

66 


1 

32 

Total. 

13,208 

13,521 

16,914 

13,724 

15,314 

16,437 

14,588 
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Table 444. — Cheese: Gross receipts at five marketsj by State of origin^ 

19B7 —Continued 

CHICAGO 


State 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 


1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Wisconsin. 

76,706 

96,666 

110,648 

117,439 

119,244 

100, C7() 

109,504 

Illinois. 

3,102 

4,011 

4,497 

3,966 

4,592 

3,293 

2,996 

Minnesota. 

2,687 

1,960 

3,177 

2,733 

3,108 

3,266 

2,503 

Michigan. 

1,687 

1,416 

729 

1,241 

118 

238 

660 

_ _____ 

313 

26 

203 

311 

81 


66 

Iowa. 

287 

810 

706 

620 

606 

467 

263 

New York..-.. 

221 

2,391 

2,429 

1,667 

1,282 

2,218 

3,489 

Kansas.J. 

166 

3 

61 

30 

' 46 

73 

26 

Pennsylvania. 

163 

308 

289 

168 

115 

112 

532 

California__ 

113 

57 



9 

94 

3 

Ohio. 

99 

301 

147 

91 

746 

315 

532 

South Dakota. 

78 

17 

16 

64 

2 

106 

138 

Missouri. 

56 

222 

83 

188 

65 

43 

122 

Texas. 

32 

9 

16 

2 

38 

35 

12 

Colorado. 

27 

104 

16 

34 

192 

42 

31 

Indiana. 

16 

22 

06 

50 

49 

93 

43 

Utah. 

11 

8 

14 

7 

8 

2 

36 

New Jersey __ 


45 

24 

96 

32 


41 

Idaho ..—.— 


19 

168 

075 

337 

534 

88 

Other States. 

85 

90 

122 j 

281 

81 

260 

916 

Canada.— 


250 

246 ! 

373 

380 

3,269 

1,742 

Total. 

85,849 

107,724 

123,645 

1 

130,024 

131,129 

116,104 

123,633 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wisconsin. 

8,487 

10,638 

8,884 

8,003 

10,860 

11,428 

12,723 

New York. 

7,068 

4,660 

4,538 

3,665 

3,627 

2,030 

2,462 

niinois. 

2,557 

2,966 

4,126 

4,333 

4,073 

4,630 

3,704 

Pennsylvania-. 

2,041 

517 

246 

240 

84 

63 

41 

Ohio. 

205 

223 

136 

26 

11 

133 

86 

New Jersey—.-.— 

121 

14 

36 

3 

3 


9 

Indiana.--_-. 

100 

95 

142 

95 

201 

122 

115 

Michigan. 

46 

116 

131 

199 

111 

188 

634 

Mfnpfi^ntrA , - - - 

41 

I 

54 

1 

68 

184 

416 

Iowa. 

3 

25 

44 

164 

37 

1 

3 

Other States. 

284 

73 

27 

148 

30 

69 

77 

Canada.. 


8 

0 

0) 



126 






Total. 

20,952 

19,324 

18,363 

16,866 

19,096 

19,464 

20,396 


SAJ^ PRANCISOO 


California- -. 

4 800 

3,416 

3,650 

2,603 

2,310 

2,123 

2,615 

Oregon. 

2,245 

2,448 

2,557 

2,710 

3,029 

3,148 

3,273 

Wisconsin.. 

1,064 

1,353 

1,979 

2,216 

1,987 

2,694 

2,103 

Illinois,. 

505 

855 

1,441 

821 

463 

222 

102 

New York_-. 

388 

314 

249 

310 

307 

529 

696 

Colorado. 

176 

322 

222 

266 

323 

294 

241 

Washington. 

146 

108 

112 

58 

120 

50 

91 

Idaho.. 

139 

222 

1,039 

2,202 

2,835 

2,868 

3,331 

Utah. 

24 

10 

17 

76 

164 

387 

109 

Montana. 


56 

338 

6 

64 

79 

1 

Minnesota. 



63 

162 

164 

94 

24 

Other States. 

146 

63 

23 

13 

93 

52 

33 

TotaL . 

9,632 

9,157 

11,690 

11,482 

11,865 

12,630 

12,694 


Btu'eau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of bureau representatives in the various 
markets. 

1 Not over 600 pounds. 
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Table 445. — American cheese: Cold-storage holdings^ United Statesf 1915-1927^ 


Year 


Jan. 1 


Feb.l 


Mar. li 


Apr. I 


May 1 


June l! 


Average: 

1!) 10^1920. 
1921-1925. 


um 

lbs. 


1,000 

lbs. 


1,000 

lbs. 


1,000 

lbs. 


1,000 

lbs. 


1,000 

lbs. 


40,038 
38,835 


31,287 22,110 
31,016 24,597 


15,286 
19,103 


11,040 13,060 
18,152 21, 505 


1915- 

1916- 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


28,558 
31,855 
66,784 
39,823 
53,168 
34,115 
27,691 
33,617 
49, 566 
49,187 
58,457 
54, 696 


18,908 
22,113 
56,298 
16,486 
43,631 
26,000 
21,430 
26,593 
40,506 
41,552 
60,839 
46,026 


33,373 
15, 560 
37,743 
9, S37 
34,039 
17,477 
15, 006 
20,693 
35, ICO 
34, 647 
42,587 
39,382 


8,443 
9,842 
27,965 
6,750 
23,431 

14.294 
10,745 
14,465 

28.294 
27,716 
38,041 
35,193 


6.546 
7,928 
17,736 
6,027 
16,963 
13,466 
10,868 
14,077 
26,202 
26,147 
35,597 
32,487 


7,301 
11,626 
20.396 
12,478 
13,502 
17,814 
15,481 
17,507 
27,172 
29,550: 
39,346 
35.826 


July 1 


Aug. 1 


Sept. 1 


Oct. I 


Nov. li 


Deo. 1 


1,000 
lbs. 
29, 545 
39.324 


16,357 
34,169 
30,054 
37,601 
29,654 
34,948 
33,130 
36,834 
45,239 
46,468 
54,069 
49,999 


1,000 
lbs. 
52, 425 
55, 240 


31,569 
67, 595 
48,804 
62, 645 
51,512 
41,284 
46, 580 
56,839 
65,864 
66,634 
73,681 
67,091 


uooo 

lbs. 
66,219 
63,428 


•tU, i {Q 

91,545 
55,742 
76, 661 
60,372 
46, 635 
53,625 
63,960 
76,406 
76,512 
81,297 
69,749 


1,000 
lbs. 
as, 736 
61,751 


24,144 
49,579 
90,671 
42,065 
81,359 
55,007 
45,163 
49,473 
62,384 
73,153 
78,582 
77,646 
65,453 


1,000 
lbs. 
55,731 
56,313 


32,428 
45,713 
78,087 
33,402 
72,889 
48,566 
42,969 
40,852 
67,927 
67,905 
71,913 
72,491 
59,036 


1,000 
lbs. 
48,060 
50,330 


31,271 
37,080 
75,166 
25,625 
62,508 
39,921 
34,055 
37,291 
55,105 
58,705 
66,495 
63,881 
63,447 


1 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Oompiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 

1 The term American cheese” is intended to cover only those varieties known as twins, flats, daisies, 
Cheddars, longhorns, and square prints. It does not, therefore, include all kinds of cheese made-in America. 

Table 446. — Cheese: International trade, average 1909-19IS, annual 1923-1926 


Country 


Year ended Dec. 31 


Average 1909- 
1913 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


1926 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


1926, 

preliminary 


Im¬ 

ports 


Exports 


PEINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COTTNIBIES 

Argentina.. 

Australia. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Czech oslovakia- .,. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand------ 

Bussia.. 

Switzerland. 

Yugoslavia _ 


1,000 

JJbs. 

10,447 

360 

^62 

1,054 


1,000 

lbs. 

1 

799 
15,972 
167,260 


1,414 

478 


527 

2,086 


13,308 
622 
3 

3,911 

7,150 


60, 560 
127, .379 
65, 561 
7, on 
70, 075 


UOOO 
tbs. 
2,3fi 
n, 422 
34 
1,900 
1,999 
721 
23 
(S) 

10,228 
873 
(®) 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COONTRIlfiS 

Algeria. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Brazil. 

British India. 

(kiba. 

Dutch East Indies- 

Fg.VPt. 

Franco.. 

Germany_-. 

Irisli Free State-— 

Norway_—.. 

Spain. 

Sweden...- 

Tunis. 

Union of South Af¬ 
rica. 

United Kingdom- 
United States. 


«12,298 
31,771 
4,178 
1,314 
4,520 
767 
8,182 
49,056 
48,687 


138 
0 966 
364 
11 


8 48 
26,880 
1,967 


2,543 
8118 


7, 416 
9,847 
39,653 
254 
1,006 
4,996 
1,242 
6,007 
45,690 
24,930 


UOOO 

lbs. 

11,670 
2 3,788 
1,175 
116,202 
3,917 
12,038 
2,944 
1,160 
50,476 
136,646 
161.444 
3199 
39,046 
9,309 


189 

317 

1,039 

3 


122 

27,008 


6,032 

946 

1,382 

4,091i 
267,407 
46,346 


377 

63 

41 

19 


960 
5,142 


1,962 
5,971 
4,189 
3 1,031 


313,280 
64,420 


697 

126 

114 

MO 

118 

946 

8,331 


1,000 
lbs. 
2.546 
3 367 
16 
909 
1,671 
673 
36 
1 

4,150 
888 
19 
8 68 
4,163 
191 


7,547 
10,142 
37,388 
im 
1,046 
6,619 
1,383 
6,960 
32,792 
96,702 
2,690 
1,106 
6,599 
2,210 
1,073 

662 
318,041 
.59,176 


UOOO 
lbs. 
3,461 
910,364 
258 
121,466 
6,431 
19,480 
6,613 
1,344 
74,110 
170,352 
178, 582 
3 303 
43,776 
7, 439 


174 

1,18i) 


117 

28,891 

1,239 

542 

787 

87 

266 

48 

127 

843 

4,299 


UOOO 
lbs. 
3,402 
8 550 
(«) 
10,274 
1,777 
819 
33 
1,923 
3,868 
1,163 


3,766 

265 


7,897 

7,070 

38,274 

1,101 

1.157 
6,499 

1 1,362 

7.157 
34,064 
148,699 

2,823 
1,301 
5,307 
1,214 
1,186 

266 

331,500 

62,403 


1,000 
lbs, 
657 
3 9,649 
191 
150,743 
8,048 
18,783 
8,421 
1,769 
86,228 
176,711 
154,196 
8 14 
51,726 
4,595 


278 
681 
1,807 
(8) 


166 

29,978 


702 

133 

730 

10 

190 

1,960 

9,190 


UOOO 
ibs. 
3,431 
8 1,869 
342 
1,219 
1,964 
1,427 
62 

1,626 

7,933 

1,081 


UOOO 


3 4,803 
186 
134,657 
7,732 
15,345 
6,364 
1,834 
72,888 
185,706 


3,466 

342 


5,464 
7,666 
33,217 
1,645 
1,190 
4,463 
7 1,484 
6,842 
34,666 
141,346 
2,7^ 

7^ 
1,376 
1,125 

344 

333,187 

78,417 


61,972 

4*180 


1,376 

1,237 

(») 


79 

31,481 

2,320 

403 

757 

79 


114 

2,994 

3,903 


Total, 32 countries- 622,821 634,182 654,844 690,603 006,256 682,174 687,299 719,412 887,801 705,883 


Bureaxi of Agricultural Economics. OflQcial sources except where otherwise noted. AH cheese made 
from milk, including “cottage cheese." 

14-yesu* average. * Lea.s tlian 500 pounds. 

« Year beginning July L 8 Average for Austria-Hungary 

■'< International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 7 Java and Madura only. 

4 ti-year average. * 1 year only. 
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Table 447.— Cheese^ No. 1 American fresh fiats: Average wholesale price per 
pound. New York, 1910-1927 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. January, 1910-Pebruary, 1919, compiled from Urner-Barry reports; 
subsequently from reports of bureau representatives in the market. 


Table 448.— Oleomargarine: Production and consumption in the United States^ 

1909-1927 


Year ended June 30 

Production 

Stocks 
begin¬ 
ning of 
year 

Exports 

Stocks 
end of 
year 

Consumption 

Colored 

TJncol- 

ored 

Total 

Total 

Per 

capita 


ijooons. 

1,000 m. 

1,000 ll)S. 

1,000 tbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

imvis. 


1909. 

6,710 

86,673 

92,283 

692 

2,889 

748 

89,338 

0.99 

1910. 

6,177 

135,685 

141,862 

748 

3,419 

1,165, 

138,026 

1.51 

1911. 

6,831 

116,332 

121,163 

1,165 

3,795 

942 

117,591 

1.26 

1912. 

6,236 

122,365 

128,601 

942 

3,627 

1,249 

124,667 

3,32 

1913. 

6,521 

138,707 

146,228 

1,249 

2,968 

1,651 

141,858 

1.48 

1914. 

6,384 

137,637 

144,021 

1,661 

2,533 

1,261 

141,878 

i.46 

1916. 

7,596 

138,215 

145,810 

1,261 

5,262 

1,662 

140,157 

i.42 

1916. 

6,749 

145,761 

152,510 

1,662 

5,426 

1,993 

146,753 

i.47 

1917. 

8,012 

225,158 

233,170 

1,993 

5,051 

2,988 

226,52-4 


1918. 

6,595 

319,934 

326,529 

2,988 

6,310 

3,678 

319,629 

3.11 

1919. 

13,849 

346,368 

359,217 

3,678 

18,670 

2,663 

341,602 

3.28 

1920. 

16,024 

375,659 

391,283 

2,563 

20,952 

4,110 

368,784 

3.49 

1921. 

11,601 

269,481 

281,082 

4,110 

6,219 

1,980 

276,993 

2.58 

1922. 

6,604 

184,346 

190,960 

1,980 

2,143 

2,266 

188,621 

3.73 

1923. 

8,260 

200,922 

209,182 

2,266 

3,764 

2,6*17 

205,037 

3,85 

1924. 

11,548 

228,161 

239,699 

2,647 

1,396 

2,607 

238,343 

2.11 

1925. 

11,280 

204,123 

215,403 

2,607 

887 

2,720 

214,403 

1.87 

1926. 

13,181 

234,866 

248,047 

2,720 

3,256 

2,942 

246,560 

2,12 

1927. 

14,502 

242,665 

257,157 

2,942 

942 

3,299 

255,858 

2.17 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Production and stocks from reports of the Bureau of Internal Kov- 
enue. Exports from reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Table 449. — Oleomargarine: Materials used in manufacture) 1917-19B6 


Year beginning July— 


Material 

1917 

3918 

1919 

1920 

3921 

1922 

J923 

3924 

1925 

1926 

Oleo oil. 

Coconut oil. 

Cottonseed oil. 

mk . 

Peanut oil. 

Salt. 

Oleo stearine. 

Neutral lard. 

Oleo stock. 

Butter. 

Corn oil. 

Soy-bean oil. 

1,000 

pounds 

%,m 

63,773 
36,454 
61,128 
21,593 
18,279 
3,427 
45,702 
7,526 
4,548 
60 

1,000 , 
pounds 
97,464 
69,640 
37,846 
68,000 

38.764 
21,432 

2,456 

45.764 
6,342 
5,680 ! 

40 

1,000 
pounds 
89,842 
80,784 
39,450 
76,000 
48,346 
24,864 
2,132 
38,456 
5,804 
6,845 
35 

1,000 
pounds 
49,676 
103,112 
18,533 
79,716 
16,332 ! 
25,365 
4,858 
29,268 
2,066 
1,499 
926 
461 
233 
110 
2 fr 
9,776 

1,000 

pounds 

40,980 

57,394 

35,420 

53,939 

11,625 

16,262 

4,674 

27,057 

2,143 

1,107 

1,000 

pounds 

46,645 

I 65,656 
18,757 
! 59,836 

1 6,922 
17,998 
4,815 
29,568 
2,322 
1,576 

1,000 
pounds 
52,265 
83,059 
20,640 
69,090 
5,656 
20,593 
, 5,317 
32,230 
2,766 
1,900 
457 

1,000 
pounds 
44,102 
79,449 
20,966 
61,924 
4,392 

1 18,725 

I 6,250 
25,674 
3,183 
1,509 
196 

1,000 
pounds 
47,418 
98,307 
25,608 
72,662 
5,257 
20,593 
5,314 
25,172 
3,082 
2,330 
174 

1 

93 

34 

41 

1,374 

im 

pounds 

48,741 

307,654 

23,372 

73,700 

4.872 
21,683 

5,145 

24.872 
2,662 
2,070 

183 

33 

219 

53 

iS 

918 

Edible tallow. 






24 

38 

20 

432 

111 

27 

38 

688 

Mustard-seed oil_ 






Coloring. 




11 

3,417 

31 

2,9iS 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

14 

11 

34 

356,882 

393,439 

412,572 

341,956 

233,929 

257,023 

294,463 

266,234 

307,460 

316,085 


Bureau of AgricultiiraJ Economics. 39n-19i9, Institute of Margarin Manufacturers; 3920-1926, annual 
reports of tbo Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Table 450.-—O/eowar^^ame, standard) uncohred: Monthly average wholesale price 
per pound) Chicago^ 1914-1927 


Year 

Jan. 

Pob, 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

1 

July 

Aug. 

1 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

Average: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cmts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1914-1920, 

94.6 

24.4 

24.1 

2-1.4 

26.0 

25.0 

24.9 

24.9 

2S.Z 

26.4 

26.1 

26.1 

a.o 

3921-1025. 

22,3 

21.7 

23,3 

I 20.7 

20.4 

20.1 

20.5 

21.3 

21.4 

21.6 

22.0 

22,3 

23.3 

3914. 

ITcT 

18.0 

18,0 

17.0 

ItT 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

~ 17.6 

1915. 

18,0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

17,0 

17.3 

3916. 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

18.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

2ao 

22.0 

24.0 

19.2 

1917. 

22.6 

22.6 

22.6 

24.6 

25.6 

26.5 

26.6 

1 26.6 

26.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.5 

25.6 

1918. 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.5 

28.6 

‘ 29,5 

29.6 

30.5 

32.6 

32.6 

29.5 

1919. 

32.6 

32.6 

31.6 

31.6 

34.6 

36.6 

36.6 

35.5 

36.6 

34.6 

36.6 

36.6 

34.3 

3920. 

36.5 

34.4 

33.6 

33.5 

33.5 

32.6 

31.7 

30.5 

30.5 

29.6 

29.6 

27.0 

31.8 

1921. 

2*1.9 

23.6 

22.2 

20,6 

19.8 

18.8 

18.9 

20.6 

20.5 

20.6 

20.1 

19.6 

20.8 

1922. 

19.0 

17.5 

17.5 

17.6 

17.5 

17,6 

18.2 

18.6 

18.6 

18.6 

19.2 

20.6 

18.3 

19a. 

20.5 

20.6 

20.6 

20.6 

20.6 

20.5 

20.5 

20,5 

21,0 

21.6 

22.2 

22.6 

20.9 

3924.. 

22.6 

22.5 

21.9 

20.5 

20.6 

20.5 

21.2 

22.5 

22.6 

23.0 

24.0 

24.5 

22.2 

1925. .... 

2-16 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6 

23.9 

23.6 

23.7 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.5 

24.6 

24.3 

1926. 

2-16 

24.3 

23,5 

23.3 

22.5 

22.6 

22.6 

22,6 

22.6 

22.5 

21.8 

21,6 

22.8 

192/. 

21,5 

21.5 

23.6 

21,6 

21.5 

21.5 

23.5 

2t6 

23.0 

24.6 

23.5 

23.6 

22.3 


Bureau of Agricultural Economit^. Oompilod from Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price 
Bulletins, 


8477r-28-69 
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Table 451. —Percentage of farms reporting chicken flocks of various sizes, in 
selected counties, January 1, 1925 


EASTERN STATES 


Farms reporting flocks of various £ 


Num¬ 

ber 

Maine. Cumberland. 2,619 

New Hampshire_ Hillsborough- 2,120 

Vermont. W^hington... 1,868 

Massachusetts. - -_ Bristol_ 2,674 

Rhode Island. Washington. 733 

Connecticut.. Tolland-- 1,738 

New York. Suffolk- 1,904 

Ulster.-. 3,332 

Cayuga. 3,663 

New Jersey. Hunterdon.. 2,381 

Cumberland. 2,853 

Pennsylvania. York. 7,6’8l 

Bedford. 4,491 

Delaware.. Sussex.-. 4,863 

Maryland_ Howard-.. 1,184 

West Virginia. Jackson... 2,409 

Virginia. Rockingham. 3,503 


lto26 

chick¬ 

ens 

26 to 76 
chick¬ 
ens 

76 to 175 
chick¬ 
ens 

176 to 
450 
chick¬ 
ens 

461 to 
900 
chick¬ 
ens 

901 and 
over 
chick¬ 
ens 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

33.6 

46.3 

15.0 

5.3 

0.7 

0.1 

27.5 

37.7 

18.5 

las 

3.8 

L7 

42.9 

46.6 

7.7 

2.6 

,2 


33.1 

37.3 

17.2 

9.2 

2.8 

.4 

17.2 

46.0 

22.1 

las 

3.6 

.4 

31.9 

44.8 

13.3 

6.8 

2.5 

,7 

13.3 

46.8 

19.6 

12.6 

44 

8.3 

18.7 

39.6 

22.7 

14 0 

43 

.7 

11.8 

44.3 

32.0 

10.2 

1.6 

.2 

4.3 

20.7 

34.3 

32.0 

7.4 

1.3 

2L9 

31.0 

16.9 

14 8 

10.2 

6.2 

5.0 

28.0 

39.6 

24 0 

3.0 

.4 

12.6 

44.2 

27.1 

13.7 

2.2 

,3 

6.1 

26.0 

38.2 

24 4 

4 2 

1.1 

13.9 

36.6 

36.3 

11.2 

1.6 

.4 

6.5 

44.2 

43.1 

0.1 

. 1 


8.6 

36.6 

38.0 

15.2 

1.5 

.2 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Ohio_ 

Hardin.. 

2,408 

3.8 

34.1 

49.9 

12.0 

a 1 


Morgan.--'. 

i;948 

6.8 

45.6 

38.8 

8.4 

.4 

Indiana. 

Wells. 

2,288 

40 

30.7 

49.4 

15.3 

.5 


Crawford.-. 

1,530 

7.2 

46.8 

36.5 

9.1 

.3 

TTflTitnftlry 

Madison_-_ 

3,036 

19.2 

53.6 

23.9 

3.2 

.1 


Kenton. 

1,099 

12.4 

60.8 

23.1 

3.3 

.3 

Illinois. 

Wayne. 

3,328 

2.1 

14.1 

44.6 

37.9 

1.2 


Logan.-•. 

2,047 

2.8 

23.2 

53.4 

19.9 

.6 


Grundy. 

1,366 

3.2 

26.5 

67.7 

12.5 

.1 

MissniTri 

jiaw»t^nce ^ 

2,919 

7.0 

36.0 

46.0 

10.7 

.3 


Grundy. 

1,731 

47 

21.2 

46.6 

27.1 

.4 


Montgomery. 

1,793 

2.4 

13.0 

39.7 

43.9 

.9 

TTftnajw____ 

McPhftrson . 

2,310 

2.4 

13.6 

46.3 

37.6 

1.1 


Franklin—.— 

2,083 

3.6 

18.8 

44 3 

32.6 

1.2 

Nebraska.. 

Saline. 

1,968 

3.4 

20.2 

48.4 

26.9 

.9 

Iowa. 

Bremer. 

2,007 

1.4 

11.1 

39.1 

46.7 

1.7 


Polk. 

2,686 

8.6 

29.8 

42.9 

18.0 

.6 

South Dakota_ 

McCook_ 

1,308 

2. 0 

16.9 

42.7 

38.3 

1.0 

North Dakota. 

Richland.-. 

2,238 

5.2 

32.2 

48 6 

13.8 

.3 

Minnesota_—_ 

Wright... 

3,727 

6. 0 

39.8 

44. 8 

9.2 

. 2 


Hennepin.. 

3,585 

14 6 

60.2 

28.7 

6.0 

!f> 


Freeborn. 

2,620 

2.6 

18.8 

53.4 

24.7 

.0 

Wisconsin. 

Dane. 

5,634 

47 

37.6 

47.9 

9.5 

.3 


Milwaukee. 

1,875 

18.4 

69.6 

18.8 

2.9 

.4 


Trempealeau.. 

3,005 

6.1 

43.1 

43.4 

an 

.1 

Michigan. 

Hillsdale. 

3,570 

8.2 

35.0 

45.6 

lao 

.4 


Tuscola. 

4,289 

13.1 

66.4 

' 28.5 

2.8 

.2 


SOUTHERN STATES 


North Carolina. Forsythe- 


South Carolina.. 


Louisiana. Lafeyette. 

Oklahoma_ Oklahoma. 

Texas.. Dallas. 

Fayette- 

Mississippi.. Lee. 


Overton. 2,673 

Greene.. 5,214 

Lexmgton. 3,69S 

Orangeburg. 5,992 

Berkeley. 2,433 

Sumter. 1,665 

Pulton. 880 

Hillsborough. 1,912 

Marion. 2,011 

Jackson. 3,302 

Fayette. 2,349 

Pike. 3,968 

Marshall. 4,686 

Lafeyette. 2,841 


Noxubee. 3,362 

Jones. 2,636 

Lonoke. 4,098 
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Taboj 451 *—Percentage of farms reporting chicken flocks of various sizesy in 
selected countiesy January 1, 19^5 —Continued 

FAR WESTERN STATES 


Farms reporting flocks of various sizes 


Num¬ 

ber 

Montana-. Gallatin. 922 

Chouteau. 1,302 

Idaho. Canyon. 2,639 

Wyoming. Sheridan. 738 

Converse. 663 

Colorado. Adams. 1,610 

Otero.. 1,214 

Utah. Salt Lake. 1,756 

Nevada. Douglas—-. 146 

Arizona. Maricopa. 3,072 

New Mexico. Curry.— 1,030 

Washington. King.. 3,882 

Whatcom. 2,996 

WaUa Walla. 1,196 

Oregon.. Clackamas.— 4,083 

California. Sonoma.. 6,181 

Los Angeles. 6,828 


76 to 175 
chick¬ 
ens 

176 to 
450 
chick¬ 
ens 

451 to 
900 
chick¬ 
ens 

901 and 
over 
chick¬ 
ens 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

31.7 

I 7,0 

0.2 


30.6 

2.7 



28.7 

1 9.1 

.9 

0.1 

30.3 

6.4 

.3 


23.5 

3.6 




Bureau of Agricultural Economics; special tabulation of data collected by Census Bureau. 

Table 452 .—Percentage of eggs prodmed by chicken flocks of various sizes in 

selected counties y 1994 


EASTERN STATES 



dozens 

Maine. Cumberland - - -. i, 026 

Ncw Hampshire-. -., Hillsborough. 1,068 

Vermont. Washington. 687 

Massachusetts. Bristol. 2,061 

Rhode Island. Washington. 463 

Connecticut. Tolland. 1,025 

Now York. Suffolk. 2,460 

Ulster. 3,162 

Cayuga. 2,009 

Now Jorsey_-. Hunterdon. 3,063 

C umborland. 6,642 

Ponnsyivama. York. 6,898 

Bedford. 3,739 

Delaware. Sussex. 3,769 

Maryland. Howard. 647 

West Virginia. Jackson. 1,668 

Virginia. Rockingham. 2,062 


Size of chicken flocks reported 


76 to 
176 

chick¬ 

ens 

176 to 
460 
chick¬ 
ens 

451 to 
900 
chick¬ 
ens 

901 and 
over 
chick¬ 
ens 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

29.6 

23.3 

7,3 

1.9 

20.2 

24.5 

18.0 

16.6 

17.7 

17.7 

2.2 


20.4 

26.8 

23.6 

7.6 

21.0 

26.6 

23.5 

a7 

16.4 

26.3 

19.9 

112 

11.4 

19,6 

; 17.8 

36.0 

21.4 

30.1 

22.2 

7.2 

33.2 

28.4 

: 11.2 

3.3 

19.8 

37.8 

26.6 

10.0 

6.0 

17.6 

33.3 

3a2 

30.1 

40.9 

13.6 

6,3 

27.3 

36.0 

12.6 

5.0 

22.8 

36.1 

21.3 

12 6 

40.2 

25.8 

13.1 

3.2 

65.4 

16.9 

1.0 


3a 1 

34.8 

9.0 

2.6 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Indiana. Wells— 

Crawford 

Kentucky—. Madison, 

Kenton., 

Illinois.— Wayne,., 


Hardin. 1,120 

Morgan... 1,107 

Wells. 1,409 

Crawford. 760 

Madison. 691 

Kenton. 413 

Wayne. 3,102 

Logan. 916 

Grundy. 704 
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Table 462 .—Percentage of eggs produced hy chicken flocks of various sizes tn 
selected counties ^ 1924 —Continued 

MIDDLE WESTEEN STATES—Continued 


State 

County 

Eggs 

pro¬ 

duced 

Size of chicken flocks reported 

1 to 25 
chick¬ 
ens 

26 to 75 
chick¬ 
ens 

76 to 
175 

chick¬ 

ens 

176 to 
450 
chick¬ 
ens 

461 to 
900 
chick¬ 
ens 

i 

901 and 
over 
chick¬ 
ens 



1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



dozens 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

'M’ijwfinri___ 

Lawrence__ 

1,408 

1.3 

19.5 

54.1 

22,7 

2.4 



Grundy. 

1,095 

1.1 

8.2 

43.8 

45.1 

1.6 

0.3 


Montgomery__ 

1,490 

.2 

4.4 

29.8 

63.3 

2.2 

.1 

Kansas.-._ 

McPherson_ 

1,804 

.6 

4.9 

36.0 

65.4 

3.1 



Franklin. 

1,296 

.4 

6.2 

33.4 

51.5 

7.6 

,9 

Nebraska_ 

Saline 

1,091 

.7 

8.7 

42.7 

43.0 

2. 8 

2.1 

Iowa_ 

Bremer_ 

1,693 

.2 

3.8 

28.6 

63.0 

4. 4 



Polk. 

1,482 

1.5 

12.8 

44.3 

37.3 

3.3 

.8 

South Dakota_^^... 

McCook .. 

927 

.4 

5,8 

31.1 

59.7 

2.8 

O 

North Dakota_ 

Eiohland 

1,050 

1.1 

17.0 

63.9 

27.0 

1.0 


Minnesota_ 

Wright _ 

1,546 

1.4 

24.2 

62.6 

20.9 

.9 



Hennepin. 

1,234 

3.0 

34.1 

38.1 

20.8 

3.1 

.9 


Freeborn __ . _ 

1,378 

.4 

8.0 

47.9 

40.7 

3.0 


Wisconsin . _ _ 

Dane_ __ _ 

2,407 

.8 

19. 7 

54.2 

21.7 

2.8 

.8 


Milwaukee.. ___ 

466 

6.8 

47.9 

32.3 

10.2 

3.8 



T* rem peal eai 7 

1,287 

1 1 i 

25.1 

52. 6 

21. 0 

.2 


Michigan___ 

Hillsdale. 

2,089 

L9 ! 

18.0 

51.5 

25.6 

1 2.6 

.4 


Ttiscola. ____ 

1,585 

4.3 

43.5 

42.1 

9.3 

.8 











SODTHEEN STATES 


North Carolina_ 

Fnrsythe 

Tennessee.__ 

Oveftnn . _ 

South Carolina_... 

Greene. 

liftxington ^ 

Georgia.-_- 

Orangebnrg 

BerkSey.-I _ 

Bumter'_ 

Finridft . 

Fnlton 

Hillshnmngh 

Alabama_ 

Marion .T. . 

Jackson__ 

Favette_ 

Louisiana_ 

Pike. 

Marshall_ 

Lafayette__ 

Oklahoma_ 

Oklahoma 

Texas... 

Dallas___ 

Mississippi_ 

Fayette... 

Lee__ 

Arkansas. 

Noxubee.. 

Jones. 

Lonoke. 


395 

16.6 

60.9 

15.3 

6.5 


0.7 

313 

8.7 

62.7 

27.3 

1.3 



2,147 

2.6 

34.0 

38.7 

17.6 

4.2 

3.0 

538 

21.6 

64.7 

13.2 

6.3 

3.8 

1.4 

436 

32.4 

45.8 

16.9 

3.0 

.9 

1.0 

131 

57.2 

31.3 

7.0 

4. 5 



133 

29.6 

41.8 

12.3 

6.8 

8.6 

.0 

109 

22.6 

37.1 

16.7 

18.4 

5.3 


689 

7.6 

29.5 

34.3 

21.9 

6,5 

.2 

269 

17.3 

43.0 

21.6 

7.1 

2.0 

9.1 

389 

24.7 

68.1 

16.8 

1.4 



223 1 

28.4 

67.1 * 

4.4 

.1 



258 

39.3 

49.0 

0.0 

6.1 


.0 

589 

23.0 

67.6 

8.3 

J.2 

* 


410 

9.4 

43.6 

42.7 

4.1 

.2 


1,200 

3.6 

24.5 

34.3 

29.8 

2.7 

5.1 

1,231 

6.5 

41. 9 

27.2 

14. 5 

0.8 

3,1 

1,694 

1.4 

19.6 

60.8 

27.7 

.5 


347 

18.4 

64.4 

14.4 

2.0 

.8 


210 

52.0 

37.2 

9.8 

.5 

.5 


363 

19.2 

55.5 

12.0 

8.1 

4.6 


404 

18.3 

55.6 

20.0 

5.0 

1.1 



EAE WESTEEN STATES 


Montana., 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado- 


Utah_ 

Nevada_ 

Arizona.. 

New Mexico. 
Washington. 


Oregon.... 

California. 


Gallatin..._ 

283 

Chouteau__ 

399 

. Canyon..._ 

1,538 

294 

Sherlri!:(^n ___ . 

Converse 

217 

, Adams_ 

611 

Otero_- -_- 

570 

. Salt T lake___ 

1,398 

101 

1,796 

499 

. Douglas__ __ 

. Maricopa___ 

. Curry 

. King_ __ 

6,026 

4,437 

489 

Whatcom___ 

Walla Walla. 

. Clackamas_ 

2,177 
25,511 
13,187 

. Sonoma__ 

Los Angeles. 



3.4 

33.5 

38.1 

22.4 

2.6 

3.9 

41.1 

45.1 

9.9 


4.0 

26.9 

34.4 

27.4 

7.0 

4.7 

37.4 

42.0 

U). 5 

.4 

9.0 

39.5 

40.2 

11.3 


2.7 

27.4 

36.0 

26.2 

5.3 

3.8 

26.0 

30.9 

18.7 

8.1 

4.1 

16.1 

11.3 

16.7 

18.4 

.8 

14.9 

34.9 

23.2 

4.0 

3.5 

17.6 

20.5 

25.4 

15.3 

1.7 

22.2 

48.4 

26.4 

.3 

3.4 

8.4 

7,8 

15.8 

1 23.0 

3.5 

7.6 

8.2 

26.6 

36,1 

7.2 

31.8 

30.7 

19.6 

‘ 6.7 

4.9 

21.8 

20.7 

20.5 

15.0 

1.0 

2.1 

1.7 

4.2 

10.3 

1.3 

3.3 

3.5 

10.4 

25.0 


1.3 


2.4 

12.5 
34.4 
22.2 
17.7 

1.0 

41.6 
20.0 

4.0 

17.1 

80.7 
56.6 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics; special tabulation of data collected by Census Bureau. 
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Table 453, — Poultty, dressed: Receiptsj gross weighty at four marketsf 19^0-1927 

BOSTON 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oet. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Av. 1921-1925. 

1920 . 

1921 ... 

1922 ... 

J923. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 .1 

i 

LQQO 

lbs. 

5,130 

1,000 

lbs. 

3,328 

1,000 
lbs. 1 
2,526 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,955 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,394 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,718 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,480 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,588 

1,000 

lbs. 

2,692 

1,000 

lbs. 

4,009 

1,000 

lbs. 

9,092 

1,000 
lbs. 
10, 786 

1,000 

lbs. 

49,696 

3,034* 
3,377 
4,175 
7,690 
6,210 
4,200 
3, 778 
4,318 

3,740 
2,229! 
2,765 
3, 785 
4,607 
3,252 
2,081 
3,610 

1,597 
1,465 
2,478 
2,917 
3,072 
2,697 
2,837 
2,440 

370^7 
1,707 
1,705 
1,946 
2,235 
2,181 
2,052 
2,398 

1,464 
1,795 
2,551 
2,439 
2,602 
2,582 
2,598 
3,653 

1^221 
2,086 
2,883 
2,778 
2,952 
2,893 
3,196 
3,455 

3,858 

1,499 

2,091 

2,427 

3,492 

2,893 

3,161 

2,996 

1,696 

2,437 

2,198 

2,661 

2,856 

2,786 

3,677 

3,612 

2,096 
2,482 
2,479 
2,674 
3,270 
2,554 
3,960 
3,404 

2,628 
3,581 
3,306 
4,418 
4,402 
4,336 
4,089 
4,663 

5,911 
7,472 
7,488 
10,752 
11,842 
7,907 
8,891 
8,511 

7,895 
9,791 
10,444 
11,526 
13,724 
8,439 
11,942 
10,245 

34,086 
39,921 
44,563 
56,013 
61,264 
46,720 
53,162 
53,305 


NEW YORK 


Av. 1921-1926. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922___. 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

14,791 

9,810 

7,659 

6,765 

8,000 

8,887 

8,737 

9,674 

10,887 

14,720 

25, 694 

29,943 

355,266 

11,217 
11,441 
10,783 
21,730 
15,603 
14,400 
13, 078 
12,964 

7, 557 
7,006 
6,009 
12,335 
11,927 
10,871 
10,646 
8,957 

1,'928 
5,190 
6,371 
8,390 
9,893 
7,949 
9,921 
8,722 

1.367 
6 ,021 
6,399 
6,916 

7.368 
8,119 
8,248 
7,770 

5,480 
4,883 
7,896 
6,804 
10,172 
10,245 
10,594 
11,633 

5,292 
6,150 
8,822 
8,689 
10,157 
10,717 
14,041 
13,635 

6,129 
6,314 
6,786 
9,414! 
10,502 
11,668 
13,666 
12,168 

4,428 
8,992 
7,768 
9,497 
10,504 
11,110 
14,609 
14,589 

6,273 
10,277 
9,116 
9,653 
12,981 
12,409 
15,068i 
15,470 

8,053 
11,887 
12,594 
16,609 
15,916 
16,696 
18,129 
17,682 

17,651 
21,182 
22,232 
26,822 
28,876 
28,857 
31,924 
31,740 

23,718 
27,208 
32,538 
27,289 
36,464 
27,216 
33,082 
32,797 

101,093 
124,561 
138,212 
163,948 
179,362 
170,257 
392,896 
188,317 


PHILADELPHIA 


Av. 1921-1926. 

1920. 

1021. 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

2,217 

1,648 

1,663 

1,071 

1,223 

1,495 

1,416 

1,645 

1,429 

1,784 

3,614 

6,257 

26,151 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,466 
1,303 
1,182 
1,065 
1,234 
1,343 
1,374 
1,695 

1,286 

1,665 

1,304 

1,809 

1,458 

1,638 

1,768 

1,668 

3,019 

1,226 

1,237 

1,343 

1,536 

1,739 

1,863 

1,398 

1,216 

1,419 

1,217 

1,618 

1,660 

1,810 

2,039 

1,918 

1,044 
1,587 
1,237 
1,348 
1,421 
3,652 
2,352 
2,530 

1,688 
2,020 
1,356 
2,749 
1,873 
1,924 
2,123 
2,613 

2,348 
2,882 
2,653 
3,281 
4,053 
4,702 
4,916 

4 , 432 ! 

5,382 

6,905 

6,665 

6,542 

7,075 

6,106 

7,094 

6,903 

2J,606 

22,892 

21,319 

24,611 

27,640 

29,296 

32,126 

31,822 


CHICAGO 


Av. 1921-1926. 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

I92;L. 

1924..,.. 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

8,415 

4,570 

3,628 

2,668 

2,677 

2,997 

2,957 

3,033 

3,436 

4,668 

15,950 

22,997 

77,895 

6,046 
6,343 
5,345 
11,497 
12,723 
6,167 
6,360 
0,495 

xs? 

3,328 
3,042 
5,208 
8,043 
3,230 
3,159 
3,516 

980 
2,794 
3,394 
4,057 
5,675 
2,219 
2,883 
2,195 

ili 

2,104 
2,744 
2,632 
4,385 
1,673 
1,792 
1,836 

1,612 

2,421 

2,744 

2,912 

3,311 

1 1,906 
1,806 
2,872 

2,369 

2,524 

3,597 

3,329 

3,295 

2,239 

2,106 

2,257 

2,379 

2,097 

3,590 

3,679 

4,042 

1,376 

2,154 

1,227 

2,659 
2,616 
4,250 
4,018 
2,523 
1,760 
2,607 
2,257 

3,370 
3,804 
4,290 
4,724 
2,190 
2,168 
2,897 
2,531 

ITooi 

4,157 

4,178 

6,411 

4,791 

4,303 

6,397 

3,752 

ioTsi 

15,723 
13,167 
16,163 
15,676 
20,022 
22,863 
15,739 

19,153 
17,082 
23,320 
27,743 
21,806 
25,033 
23,110 
19,029 

57,324 

64,992 

73,661 

90,273 

88,464 

72,086 

77,632 

63,735 


TOTAL 


Av, 1921-1925. 

1020. 

1921. 

1022. 

1023. 

1924. 

1926... 

1926 . 

1927 . 

30,563 

19,365 

16,265 

12,468 

14,294 

16,097 

16,690 

16,740 

18,444 

25,081154,150 

69,981 

308,009 

23,350 
22,060 
22,250 
43,123 
37,150 
27,685 
26,122 
26,652 

13,874 
13,634 
14,606 
22,858 
26,395 
19,383 
18,676 
18,119 

"i, iii 
10,860 
13,320 
16,762 

20.344 
15,048 

17.344 
15,362 

4,138 
9,837 
11,612 
12,436 
16,182 
13,323 
18,809 
13,772 

9,922 
10,402 
14,373 
13,210 
17,319 
10,166 
16,371! 
19,8531 

11,168 
12,326 
16,606 
16,206 
17,802 
17,487 
21,099 
21,015 

11,786 
10,136 
13,703 
16,863 
19,672 
17,676 
20,724 
17,789 

9,998 

15,463 

16,433 

17,794 

17,543 

17,466 

22,932 

22»376 

12,783 
18,150 
17,121 
18,399 
19,868 
18,683 
24,278 
23,935 

! 

16,27036,662 
21,645 47,269 
21,434 45,640 
28,08766,018 
26,98260,445 
27,25961,488 
30,73868,594 
28,71060^422 

56,148 

59,986 

71,967 

73,100 

78,068 

66 , 794 ' 

76,228 

68,974 

214,109 
262,366 
277,755 
334,846 
366,730 
318,368 
355,815 
336,979 


Bumu of Agricultural Ecouomics, Oompilod from reports of bureau representatives in tbe various 
markets. 

























































































Tablq 454,— Poultry, dressed: Receipts, gross weight, at four markets, by State of origin, 1922^1927 
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Not over 500 pounds. * Included in “ Other States.-* 
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Bureau of Agneultural Economics. Compiled from reports of bureau representatives in the various markets. 

1 Not over 500 pounds. a Included in "‘Other States.*’ 
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Table 465. —Frozen 'poultry: Cold-storage holdings, United States, 1916-1927 


Year 


Jan. 

1 


Fob. 

1 


Mar 

1 


Apr. 

1 


May 


1 


June 

1 


July 

1 


Aug, 

1 


Sept. 

1 


Oct. 

1 


No'v. 

1 


Dec. 

1 


Average: 

1916-1020.,. 

1921-1926... 


1,000 

lbs. 


102,0()3 


1,000 

lbs. 


108,760 


1,000 

lbs. 


101,0-15 


1,000 

lbs. 


82,066 


1,000 

lbs. 

44,660| 
61,670 


1,000 

lbs. 

36,1861 
47,742 


1,000 

lbs. 

31,6131 
40,930 


1,000 

lbs. 

28,6721 
36,061 


1,000 

lbs. 

28,4611 
32,730 


1,000 

lbs. 

30,0031 
33,829 


1,000 
lbs. 
38,313 
42,881 


1,000 
lbs. 
60,346 
70,979 


1916. 

1917. 
1018. 
1910. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 
1923 
1924. 
1025. 

1926. 

1927. 


32,184 
64, 657 
108,722 
87,612 
79,026 
103,697 
100,170 
93,434 
133,990 
111.601 
144,497 


36,601 
; 68,238 
no, 676 
92,263 
81,096 
103,360 
121, 032 
99,486 
138,189 
108, 612 
146,076 


27,796 
56,960 
109,627 
78,421 
79,001 
88,709 
113,503 
93,497 
130,513 
95,397 
129, 510 


25,' 

44,115 
92,897 
61,430 
62,315 
68,471 
94,872 
76,067 
108,608 
73,124 
KM, 697 


17,847 
67,242 
26, 523 
71,162 
40,526 
47,661 
50,840 
74,562 
62,068 
82, 732 
52,783 
77,282 


m, .600 

18,929 
66,616 
30,535 
35,408 
38,602 
57,274 
39, 299 
68,126 
42,808 
61, 526 


0,216 
60,194 
37,652 
49,212 
24,790 
27,268 
34,837 
49,100 
34,886 
68,662 
36,730 
50,064 


CM, 

18, 756 
40, 573 
22,364 
21,188 
30, 659 
41,250 
33, 604 
53,658 
36, 793 
42,293 


8,882 
56,093 
23,034 
32,918 
21,331 
20,064 
27,671 
34,131 
33,837 
47,946 
38, 634 
39,733 


20,041 
46,737 
29,798 
30,492 
22,963 
25,602 
26,984 
33,142 
40,070 
44,346 
44,771 
43,201 


31,175 
61,743 
44,433 

33.139 
31,070 
34,876 
30,238 
40,363 

66.139 
63,787 
64,842 
52,315 


27,139 
49, 661 
71,238 
64,749 
49,046 
66,167 
51,781 
63,274 
87,939 
86,733 
106,854 
85,030 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establishments. 


Table 456. — Chickens: Estimated price per pound, receimi hy producers, United 

States, 1910-1927 


Year boginnirig 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weight- 

July- 

J6 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

35 

36 

15 

15 

35 

IB 

ed av. 

Average: 

OenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cmts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cenis 

CeMs 

Cents 

1910-1913. 

11.0 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

10.8 

10.6 

30.7 

11.0 

11.3 

n .6 

11.7 

33.8 

n.2 

1914-1920. 

10.4 

18.0 

19.0 

18.1 

17.2 

16.9 

37,4 

38,4 

19.0 

19.9 

20.0 

20.1 

18.1 

1921-1925. 

20,9 

20.2 

19.7 

39.1 

18.2 

17.9 

38.6 

19.3 

19.8 

20.6 

21.3 

21.4 

30*1 

1010. 

12.2 

12.0 

11.8 

11.4 

11.0 

10.6 

10.6 

10.6 

10.7 

30.9 

31.0 

11.1 

11.0 

1911. 

11.2 

11.2 

n.o 

10,6 

10.0 

9.7 

10.0 

10.4 

10.6 

li.O 

n.i 

13.0 

30,4 

1912. 

11.2 

11.3 

11.4 

11.4 

31.0 

10.8 

10.8 

33.0 

11.4 

11.7 

n.o 

12.0 

n.2 

1913. 

13.0 

12.8 

12.7 

13.0 

11.4 

13.3 

31.6 

12.0 

12.4 

J 3.0 

32.7 

33.1 

12,0 

1014. 

13.4 

13.1 

12.8 

12.0 

11.1 

10,7 

30.9 

11.3 

11.7 

13.9 

12,0 

12.2 

n .6 

1915. 

12.2 

12.2 

12.0 

n .8 

11.6 

33.2 

31,5 

12.1 

12.6 

J3,l 

33,6 

14,0 

12.0 

1916 . 

14.1 

14.1 

14.2 

14.4 

13.9 

13.6 

34.1 

15.1 

15. 7 

37,3 

17.6 

37.7 

34.6 

1917 .. 

17.4 

16.7 

18.4 

18.5 

17.0 

17,6 

18,4 

20.3 

20.2 

20.7 

20.6 

23,3 

18.4 

lOlH . 

2:^2 

23.4 

23.6 

22.2 

21.7 

22,4 

22.3 

23.8 

23.4 

25.7 

20.7 

20.4 

23,0 

1919. 

26.8 

20.1 ! 

25,0 

23.3 

22.0 

22.0 

23.3 

25.7 

26,0 

28.4 

28.0 

27.4 

24.2 

1920... 

28.4 ' 

26.6 

20.0 

24.6 

22.9 

20.6 

21,7 

22.3 ' 

22.8 

22.2 

21.8 

21.6 

22.8 

1921 .1 

21.7 

21.4 

20.2 

10.1 

18.6 

18.2 

18.9 

JO . 0 

19.4 

20,0 

20.2 

20.6 

19.3 

1922 ... 

20.7 

18.9 

18.0 

18.1 

37.2 

17.2 

•17.3 

38.0 1 

18.8 

30.4 

20.1 

20.3 

18,2 

1923. 

20.6 1 

19.8 

19.7 

19.0 

17.7 

16.6 

17.6 

18.2 1 

38.9 

39.4 

20.3 

20,5 

18.3 

392-!. . 

20.2 

20.0 

19.8 

19.4 

18.6 

37.9 

38.6 

19.1 

20.0 

21.3 

22.0 

21,6 

39.2 

1025. 

21.4 

20.8 

20.4 

20.0 

39.2 

19.5 

20.0 

23.5 

23.9 

23,1 

214.7 

23.9 

20.7 

1026.. 

23,6 

22.1 

21.4 

20,8 

20.0 

10,8 

20.1 

21.1 

21.3 

21.8 

21.7 

20.3 

20.7 

1027... . . . 

10.0 

19,7 

19,4 

10.7 

19.4 

19.2 









Bureau of Agricullm'ul Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 


Table ^57.— Turkeys: Estimated price per pound, received hy producers, United 

States, 1912-1927 
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Table 458. — Eggs: Receipts at five markets^ 1917-1927 — Continued 


SAK FRANCISCO 


Year 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 


um 

urn 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

Av. 1921-1925. 

68 

69 

96 

98 

88 

81 

70 

60 

51 

48 

a 

49 

801 

1917. 


76 

94 

91 

02 

"79 

52 

46 

35 

37 

28 

37 

716 

1918. 

53 

81 

80 

93 

83 

71 

51 

39 

34 

27 

26 

29 

667 

1919. 

48 

.09 

73 

83 

93 

80 

66 

62 

42 

32 

27 

33 

698 

1920. 

44 

55 

102 

114 

80 

76 

67 

55 

42 

43 

36 

43 

767 

1921... 

68 

71 

123 

109 

100 

79 

62 

571 

44 

40 

33 

35 

811 

1922. 

64 

59 

102 

xm 

106 

81 

72 

631 

61 

45 

42 

45 

838 

1923. 

66 

60 

95 

97 

87 

9 a 

70 

61 

64 

68 

54 

62 

855 

1924. 

.08 

56 

81 

82 

79 

751 

72 

57 

60 

51 

46 

53 

760 

1925. 

53 

47 

77 

85 

69 

78 

73 

64 

54 

47 

44 

52 

743 

1920. 

55 

62 

74 

76 

72 

77 

78 

66 

47 

49 

51 

58 

744 

1927. 

64 

67 

78 

83 

69 

65 

68 

66 

54 

50 

50 

56 

750 


TOTAL 


Av. 1921-1925. 

729 

1,080 

1,956 





1,091 


746 

483 

552 

15,733 

1919. 

494 


Ih 


igp 



1,018 

826 



341 

14,686 

1920. 


815 

1,447 

1,934 


Eih 

1,143 

911 

800 

594 

398 

382 

12;940 

1921. 

663 

1,161 

2,209 

2,407 

yjfijffr 

1,661 

1,142 

EH 

909 

727 

488 

631 

16,010 

1922. 

HE 


1.952 

2,902 


EH 

1,304 

1,019 

816 

704 

484 

492 

16,016 

1023. 

882 


2,118 

2,268 

2,852 

2,066 

1,349 

EH 

988 

844 


587 

16,691 

1924. 

714 


1,664 

2,639 

2.544 

1,871 

1,431 

1,042 

876 

748 

467 

524 

ElifliJ 

1925. 

618 

1,176 

1,846 

2,663 


2,025 

1,315 

1,106 


709 

438 

626 

16,540 

1928. 

906 

EH 

1,741 

EH 

mWm 

2,015 

1,386 

1,081 

hS 

, 699 

681 

762 

15,511 

1927. 

971 

1 ,178 


2,730 

2,523 

1,767 

1,226 

1,004 

897 

! 704 

■ 


16,208 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of bureau representatives in the various 
markets. 





















































Table Beceipts at six markets^ by State of origin, 1922^1927 
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1927 

j Dee. 

® >0 <b O U5 CO IH »-< W> 

11 ^ 

82 

i 

z 

_ ^ lO U5 oo »0 CO CO 1-1 (NMU3 

Si ^ ^ 

65 

Oct. 

g ^cftt^eococDcoeo«coeoi-i*-<i-iiow 

- e 

92 

Sept. 

^ B I 

^ w ! 

109 

Aug. 

g CO rl o t>- 1 -< CO«0 CO t-< •-) M l>. «0 

1 

»o 

July 

^ „00<C3«aU3i-li*t»0Cl0C0»-tiHt-*r-tO«0 ' 

§ i-H »-l CO Cl 1-1 rH i-t 

S 

- CJ 
>-i « 

Jtine 

S ^ CS CO 1-11-1 1-1 1-1 

S CO 
- ta 

234 

May 

_ .^i-('iHr-CH-Ot^Clb~OOCOCl(McOCCt'. 
§ ^laCO^CCf-ir-H iH r-l j 

ffi so 

Sg 

270 

Apr. 

Si 

307 j 

Mar. 

52 1 

245 

Feb. 

Q (,ooiHcq»oiOg^i^^iHcoeo*HiHcot^ 

sr 

153 

Jan. 

f-s««iP^®C<J'<t<(Mt>-«Oi-<W0eOC*i-H<OO!i 
§ §04 1-1 »H 04 

Si 

120 

Total 

1,000 

cases 

319 

211 

307 

219 

115 

131 

76 

206 

41 

41 

25 

17 

16 

87 

149 

1,960 

1 

1926 

_ „ t- CO O ‘Ca C3 -rf 05 03 tW ■-( 04 00 l'- 1-1 os 
S2<MSC^'*C'|U5JC0C»l/J'it<COO5r-< C5‘0 

CO ^ 

i-rg 

OO 

1925 

^^„orxsosoaaooQi>t'OQf'eNJr-C'5i-ir'- 
S s 05 *0 *|~ *0 CC »0 O t- -jf 05 PQ C 1 1-1 «C o 
gJ^CCi—ICJC4 rli-li—1 1—1 

* B 1 

-.O 1 

! 1,533 

1924 

^ f„i-i»oirn»r3og5r'-ooi'-criiocOT-io 
S scawwcsi-ooosoi^oQCjcrii-toooo 

81"- 

>1 lU 

85 

00 

-f 

cS 

1923 

|Sg|||JoSggdg31^FISS 

Si 

1922 

8 2gSS§§§°®"®“!^s:s8 

Si 

i.9:oj 

State 

niinois. 

Indiana_ 

Iowa__ 

Minnesota_ 

Ohio—__ 

Missouri.. 

Maine ... 

Kansas.. 

Alichigan.. 

New York___. 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.. 

Nebraska-... 

Other States__ 

Total-.__ 


» OS ® 00 40 1-4 CO 04 iH iH ^ i-l 


g lO OO 40 lO 40 4C 1-4 04 r-tiH ^ 

o 

a5OCC00«0e0r0iH04iHi-ii-iT-it'.i~4 
n c5 1—1 rH 1—1 r1 T-i 

H 

SB3SE5Sg"""”„”^"” 

OM 

1 

I 

1 

no 

SSSSKUSS"'"" 

1 

363 

CO 00 C4 05 1*! 04 r-l f- -Ct* H I"- CO li- 

OiOCCt-OOCOCDrH^^ ^CO 

s 

UO 


40 

22 

OS 

ooiptoor-oo^co^^wDCOKtccsioo 
CStiiOi—I»“^00 CDiC4Cn i-HCOi—1 

1 


(50 

o4 

CO 

^Cg|OjO«^iHti-^iHO04 00 04 C0 

CO 

Ol 

CO 

coeosotj^co 

?? 

CM 

ao 05-ijt 55 xo If iH CM 

1 

If 

toiopqtocoi^'^ooocococococooc 
u5r-oooi^i-icO'"t(:-<oi-i,-He'jo5i+< 
CC CC -iSM CO *0 rH 11 

>o 

»o 

no 05 CC CO If 11 O li. »0 n* I 

O <?1 H I'- CO 111 - OCt If r1 1-1 n C6 1 

CD 00 CO If «0 XQ <(5 rH HI 

1/5 

!f 

rl C4 CO 04 If »0 lO H C-J CD »OQ ei5 r- 1 

CD C5 CC 05 05 CO 05 -if 04 04 CO • 

CO CO H ‘Of CO 50 rf II ( 

t 

cn 

CO 

rf" 

O CO H ®'O! OS co H eo 05 cjci O »H 1 
«)roocirii»o«o»ooeO'«f»i?jiO i 
3c)^»oxoco»oeo04ii 1 

*C)‘ 

-- 

5! 

CO 

f* 

»0 CO 04 Tf CM »Q 04 O fC Cp 04 00 If rl I 
hhcO»’-«CO»OiiO&4C4i1i1uC 1 
O 00 kO Xf If If CO CO 11 1 


.S-s^ - 

fl OT 






'S 

■g 


liaillligllilsl 
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Table 460 ,—Case eggs:^ Cold-storage holdingsy United States, 1915-19iB7 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

\ cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

1916-1920-.- 

1,202 

; 256 

23 

248 

2,560 

5,251 

6,030 

6,849 

6,472 

6,645 

4,272 

2,466 

1921-1926.- 

i 1,117 

203 

27 

1,030 

4,346 

7,476 

9,147 

9,513 

9,070 

7,790 

! 5,668 

3,315 

1915. 








6,029 

6,683 

5,019 

3,687 

2,788 

1916. 


458 

36 

264 

2,327 

l,m 

5,674 

6,060 

6,600 

4,868 

3,985 

2 ; 146 

1917. 

920 

149 

7 

190 

2,105 

4,922 

6,617 

6,895 

6,436 

6,837 

4, 638 

2,948 

1918. 

1,300 

200 

20 

344 

2,957 

6,499 

6,554 

6, 668 

6, 265 

5,369 

3,812 

2,071 

1919. 

740 

130 

26 

320 

3,278 

6,098 

7,659 

7,850 

7,085 

6,858 

5, 087 

3,341 

1920. 

1,542 

342 

29 

122 

2,135 

5,143 

6,747 

6,872 

6,372 

5,296 

3,838 

1,824 

1921. 

408 

43 

43 

1,926 

4,909 

6,844 

7,534 

7,605 

7,210 

6,269 

4,380 

2,403 

1922. 

889 

179 

13 

950 

4,648 

8,056 

9,811 

10,161 

9, 608 

7,924 

5,726 

3,267 

1923. 

1,311 

213 

13 

453 

3,737 

7,890 

10,222 

10, 509 

9,883 

8,737 

6,645 

4,028 

1924. 

1,927 

600 

44 

579 

3,563 

6,875 

8,685 

9,267 

8,778 

7,409 

5,267 

3,102 

1925. 

1,050 

81 

21 

1,240 

4,872 

7,712 

9,482 

10, 024 

9,873 

8,612 

6,322 

3,786 

1926. 

1,683 

578 

77 

872 

3,735 

7,236 

9,133 

9,845 

9,573 

8,048 

5,888 

3,215 

1927. 

1,096 

253 

92 

1,868 

5,501 

8,962 

10,666 

10, 746 

9,650 

7,960 

5,485 

* 

2,966 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports from cold-storage establLsbments. 

130-dozen cases. 

Table 461 .—Eggs in the shell: International trade, average 1909-1918, annual 

1924r-192e 


Country 


TRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Austria.. 

Irish Free State. 

Denmark. 

Italy. 

Netherlands... 

China.... 

Bulgaria. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

XJnitod States. 

Egypt. 

Hungary.,-_-. 

Lithuania,.-. 

Morocico. 

Argentina... 

Estonia.. 

Finland.. 

Union of South Africa. 

PtUNOIPAL rWPOttTINO 
(lOtJNTltnOH 


Germany. -— 

United Kingdom,.- 

Franco.,,.,,,.. 

Switzerland. 

Belgium. 

Spain... 

Japan. 

Canada,,.. 

Cuba. 

Philippine Islands,. 

Sweden... 

Czechoslovakia. 

Norway. 


Total, 32 countries,. 


Year ended Deo. 31 


Average 1909-1913 


Imports Exports 


t,m 

^ozen 

91,561 


2,243 

4,104 

19,642 

270 

65 


18 

* 1,701 

noi 


2,361 


2,899 

1,382 


228,279 
190,015 
37, 215 
19,747 
19,148 
7,404 
6,867 
6,341 
4,732 
4,315 
4,207 


387 


i,000 
ioze.n 
U77,163 


34,340 
33,482 
29,360 
26,642 
16, 512 


12,323 
12,108 
9,690 


«6,663 


3 

«00 


676 


8,920 

48 

11,621 
018 


148 


3,781 
..4 


664,884 381,981 


Imports Exports 


um 

dhzm 
17,203 
628 
1,216 
4,065 
7,982 
847 
3 

820 

0 

383 

14 

16 


3,003 

13 

113 

71 


104,471 
200,079 
9,498 
16,874 
2,089 
22,706 
38,167 
4,981 
13,019 
5,108 
2,861 
1,779 


1,000 

dozen 


42,728 
69,374 
38,356 
62,426 
78,688 
13,605 
16,317 
11,767 
28,117 
17,140 
8,826 
7,060 
16,786 
4,666 
943 
58 

19,207 


705 

628 

4,494 

12 

13,837 

3 


2,717 


1,057 
10 
1, 092 


Imports Exports 


1,000 

dozen 

16,460 

611 

473 

6,872 

8,447 


Jl, dU 


11 

310 


448,406 


6,321 

0 

54 

184 


203,046 
216,828 
7,382 
17,337 
2,901 
19,048 
28,822 
2,722 
11,937 
6,764 
933 
1,944 
127 


660,434 


1,000 

dozen 


43,592 
67,225 
44,612 
71,063 
66,376 
16,219 
39,787 
16,891 
24,999 
13,174 
21,010 
6,413 
16,664 
3,586 
1,426 
114 
20,732 


1,647 
713 
6,168 
10 

17,999 

15 


2,466 


1,153 
496 
1,129 


600,569 


1926 preliminary 


Imports Exports 


1,000 

dozen 

22,315 

440 

192 

10,226 

9,620 


32 
81 


1 

234 


8,477 


196,862 
220,741 
9,366 
17,198 
716 
26,318 
26,462 
3,660 
11,774 
4,942 
1, 660 
4,032 
126 


673,017 


1,000 
dozen 
1,732 
43,662 
69,351 
31,535 
86,414 


17,891 
86,076 
8 16,824 
26,634 
8,939 
24,749 
5,787 
15,614 
1,478 
1,036 

20,870 


182 
600 
21,821 
10 
33,796 


1,777 


2,619 

1,437 

452 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Official sources, 

1 Average for Austria-Hungary. ® 9 months. » 2-year average, 

a Lass than 600 dozen. < 1 year only. »4-yoar average. 
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Table 463.— Bgge, not in the shell: International trade^ average 1909-19IS 

annual 1924-1926 


Year ended Dec, 31 


Country 

Average 1900- 
1913 

1924 

1925 

1926, preliminary 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 

China.^.^.... 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

17,217 

1,000 

pounds 

1 1,000 

pounds 
94,712 

1,000 

pounds 

1 1,000 

pounds 

133,896 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

132,471 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUN¬ 
TRIES 






United Kingdom... 

0) 

2394 

(0 1 

(8) 

3,225 

426 

48,461 i 
19,722 ! 
10,254 
4,752 
3,773 
1,348 
741 

653 

53,599 

913 

65,235 

613 

United States__ 

505 

33,987 
13,958 
3,821 
4,304 

301 

25,738 
14,559 

622 

Germany __ 

11,214 

1,967 

1,006 

83 

1,989 

68 

2,367 

France,--,. 

5, 042 
3,882 

64 

Netherlands. 

1,033 

12 

917 

665 

Italy_____ 

381 

4 

1,291 

1,507 

39 

1,347 


Canada__ _ 

0) 

0 


1,379 


Irish Free State.. 

1,006 

220 

88 

1,091 

19 1 

3,022 

22 

Belgium.. 

0) 

<255 

(U 

27 

974 

105 

782 

133 

Sweden.... 

560 

7 

804 

2 

758 

20 

Denmark. 

526 

782 

20 

780 

16 

560 

3 








Total, 12 countries. 

14,737 

20,878 

91,619 

98,746 

116,116 

138,244 

120,313 

136,660 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from official sources. 

1 Not separately classified. 

2 4-year average. 

8 States in value only. 

^ 2-year average. 

»Less than 500 pounds. 

3-year average. 


Table 463. — Eggs: Estimated price per dozen, received hy 2 ^'>^oducers, United 

States, 1910-1926 


Year beginning 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Weight- 

April 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

ed av. 

Average: 

Cmts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1910-1913. 

16.7 

16.6 

10.5 

16,5 

17.7 

20.4 

23.9 

28.1 

30.0 

27.6 

23.1 

JO. 2 

19.0 

1914-1920. 

26.0 

27.0 

26.2 

27.3 

29.5 

33.6 

38.2 

43.9 

49.0 

45. 5 

34.8 

27.4 

30.1 

1921-1925. 

21.1 

21.3 

21.1 

23.3 

25.8 

30,2 

36.9 

46.4 

48.4 

38.0 

31.9 

22.7 

25.9 

1910. 

18,6 

18.4 

18.2 

27.9 

18.5 

20,9 

23.8 

27.2 

29.7 

26.2 

10.3 

\iT 


1911. 

14.8 

14.6 

14.4 

14.8 

16.4 

18,7 

2J.8 

26 1 

29.1 

20. 3 

26.8 

2J.2 

18,2 

1912..—. 

17.4 

16.9 

16.7 

17.0 

18.2 

20.6 

21.0 

27.8 

28.2 

2'!. 8 

21.1 

17.9 

18.9 

1913. 

15,9 

16.5 

16.8 

16.4 

17.7 

21.3 

26.0 

31.3 

32.9 

29.8 

25.3 

22.2 

19.8 

1914.. 

16.4 

16.9 

17.2 

17.6 

19.1 

22.5 

23.7 

28.2 

31.0 

31.7 

23.7 

16.5 

10.3 

1915. 

16.6 

16.5 

16.1 

16.3 

17.3 

20.6 

24.6 

29.4 

31.1 

28.8 

24.2 

18,2 

19,0 

1916. 

17.7 

18.6 

18,9 

19,9 

21.6 

26.3 

30.4 

34.9 

38,3 

38.1 

35.7 

25.,3 

23.3 

1917. 

28.6 

30.2 

29.9 

29.0 

30 6 

36 8 

38.5 

41. 2 

45 9 

48.9 

46.8 

30.9 

33.0 

1918. 

30.4 

30.6 

29,5 

33.0 

35.2 

39.1 

44.9 

51.7 

69.3 

55.3 

34.8 

33.9 

34.9 

1919. 

36.0 

38.9 

36.1 

37.9 

40.6 

43.1 

61.0 

59.1 

69.6 

60.9 

48 5 

40.5 

41.8 

1920. 

36.6 

37.5 

35.9 

37.8 

42.5 

48.6 

54 G 

62.9 

67.1 

54.5 

31.0 

26. S 

39. 3 

1921. 

20.5 

19.4 

20.1 

24.3 

28.9 

30.9 

39.4 

60.0 

51.1 

31.7 

31,4 

J9.5 

25. 3 

1922. 

20.0 

20.9 

20.2 

20 3 

20. 6 

27 3 

34 0 

43 6 

47. 2 

37 8 

20.0 

25 .4 

24.7 

1923.1 

21.6 ! 

21.8 

20.9 

21.3 

23.6 

29.8 

34 ! 6 

416 

45 ! 5 i 

35 ! 4 

33 ! 6 

20.4 

25.2 

1924. 

19.1 

19.8 j 

21.1 

22.8 

26.1 

31.8 

38.2 

45.8 

49.9 1 

48.6 

35.7 

2.3.9 

26.1 

1926.1 

24.2 I 

24.8 1 

26.1 

27,9 

30 0 

31 1 

37 7 

46 8 

48 1 

36 3 

28 9 

24 ] 

28 3 

1926. 

24.8 

25.2 1 

26.7 

25.7 

26.4 

33.6 

36! 8 

419 

47.6 

36! 9 

29 ! 0 

20 ! 8 

27 ! 5 

1927. 

20.3 

19.8 

17.8 

20.7 

23.4 

29.4 i 

35.6 

43,6 

43.3 1 





1 















Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on returns from special price reporters. 




















































































FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Table 465. — Value ef jmncipal groups of farm and forest products expanded from 
and imported into the United States y 1935-19^7 


Year endefi June 30 


ArUde 

Domestic exports 


Imports 



1925 

1626 

1927, 

prelimi¬ 

nary 

1925 

1926 

1927, 

prcliini- 

nary 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PEODUCTS 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Animals, live. 

7,547 

6,075 

5,949 

9,885 

12,191 

17,629 

Dairy products.. 

25,033 

20,766 

17,523 

30, 531 

31,450 

42,100 

Eggs and egg products. 

7,337 

8,236 

7,901 

6,846 

9,369 

7, 592 

Hides and skins, raw (except fur). 

11,744 

10,629 

11, 764 

92,678 

1 94,286 

95,056 

Meats and meat products____ 

273,207 

251,038 

203,429 

! 7,159 

11,411 

17,636 

Silk, unmanufactured. 




361,944 

412,913 

421, 393 

Wool and mohair, unmanufactured... 

133 

118 

146 

I 124,164 

125,494 

83, GC7 

Animal products, miscellaneous.- 

13,479 

14,054 

13,925 

39,732 

46, 347 ! 

38,005 

Total animals and animal products^ 

339,080 

314,816 

260,627 

672,930 

742,467 

723, 168 

VEGBITABLE PRODUCTS 




1 



Chocolate and cocoa.-.. 

607 

573 

598 

85,720 

42,727 1 

62,332 
293,365 

Coffee-.*.-.-.-..— 

Cotton, tmmamifadured: 

8,285 

9,147 

7,863 

267,154 

318,^26 

Long staple...i 



__ 

20,409 

23,375 

12,401 

Sea-island....-! 

179 

342 

411 



Other.......-...1 

210,519 

165,025 

129,085 




Short staple. 

843,056 

747,922 

730,583 

30,231 

26,835 

24,745 

Linters. 

7,226 

3,530 

6,845 



Total cotton, unmanufactured. 

1,060,980 

917,719 ! 

886,924 

60,640 

50,210 ! 

37,206 

Emits. 

85,313 

105,115 

128,051 

48,383 ! 

55,220 

547141 

Grains and grain products. 

536,427 

264,204 ! 

406, 380 

2,5,108 

:J5, 444 

28,480 

Nuts... 

1,100 

1,280 

1,667 

35,134 

31,408 

33,079 

Oilseeds and oilseed products. 

47,736 

40,377 

40, 876 

131,800 

148,084 

158,166 

Seeds, except oilseeds. 

3,602 

3,419 

3,714 

10,200 

13, 100 

10,351 

Spices...... 

236 

207 

220 1 

13,608 

17, 278 
232,206 

18,005 

Sugar, molasses, and sirups. 

23,616 

22, 798 

10.367 i 

210,885 

260,014 

Tea.-. 



2S, ,564 

30, S74 

30, 950 

Tobacco, unmanufactured-.... 

131,535 

167,251 

136,074 

78,057 

W, HI 

70,600 

Vegetables...... 

17, 810 

18,980 

20,324 

83,076 

SO, 508 

38,706 

Vegetable products, miscejlaneous_;_ 

24,064 

25,838 

24,166 

87,840 

105,606 

84,609 

Total vegetable products_ 

1,041,301 

1,576,923 

1,647,224 

1,146,639 i 

1,175, 709 

1,182,082 

Total farm products.. 

2,280,381 

1,891,739 

1,907,851 

1,818,578 

1,918,266 

1,900,150 

FOREST PRODUCTS 







Dyeing and tanning materials. 

1,107 

1,782 

1,039 

7,360 

8,150 

8,967 

Gums, resins, and balsams___ 

28,611 i 

33,478 

38,282 

29,465 

34,170 

31,878 

Eubber and similar gums... 

238,041 

609,947 

374,88,5 

Wood... 

119,676 

120,921 

126,940 

103,393 

108,040 

103,013 

Eorest products, miscellaneous.. 

6,063 

6,550 

5,773 

S7,206 

80,185 

93,789 

Total forest products. 

156,1S7 

162,731 

172,943 

465,464 

8*48,402 

613,132 

Total farm and forest products. 

2,436,568 

2,054,’470 

2,080, 794 

2,284,042 

2^766^75?" 

2,519,282 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Eoreign Commorco of tbo 
United States, Juno issues, 1926 and 1927. 
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FOEEIGN TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 1107 

Table 4^.— Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, averages 1900-19B6 

and annual 1909-1927 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk, 

con¬ 

densed 

and 

evapo¬ 

rated 

Eggs 
in the 
shell 

Pork and 
its prod¬ 
ucts, 
total 1 

Pork, 

fresh 

Pork, 

pickled 

Bacon, 

includ¬ 

ing 

Cujiiher- 

land 

sides 

1 

Hams 
and 
shoul¬ 
ders, in¬ 
cluding 
Wilt¬ 
shire 
sides 

Lard 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

dozen 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1900-1904_ 

15,425 

1 31,552 

(=) 

3,125 
6,439 

1,305,217 

28,090 

13,157 

119,050 

361,686 

209, 954 

576,414 

1905-1909.... 

12.484 

1 11,849 

C^) 

1,248,682 

125, 799 

271,929 

208; 230 

622,299 

1910-1914.-.. 

4, 278 

4,916 

15,774 

13,170 

913,625 

2,024 

48,275 

182,474 

166,813 

474,356 

1916-1021.-. 

19,519 

37,015 

383,512 

26,392 

1,678,917 

34,669 

42, 252 

705,741 

326,692 

542,567 

1922-1926-.. 

7, 202 

6,670 

191,47.6 

30,783 

1,563,645 

32,453 

33, 553 

320,960 

296,941 

853,620 

1909. 

6, 9S1 

6, S23 

0) 

6,207 

1,063,142 

9, 55.5 

52, 355 

244,579 

212,170 

528, 723 

mo. 

3,141 

2,847 

13,311 

5,326 

707,110 

1,040 

40,032 

152,163 

146,885 

362,928 

1911. 

4,878 

10,307 

12,180 

8,559 

879,455 

1,35.5 

45, 729 

156, 67.5 

157,709 

476,108 

1912.1 

0,092 

0,338 
2, ,699 

20,643 

15,406 
20,4091 

1,071,052 
984,6971 

2,598 

50, 321 

208, 574 

204,014 

532,256 

1913.*. 

3,680 

16,520 

2,458 

53, 749 

200,994 

159,545 

519,025 

1014. 

3,094 

2,428 

16,209 

16,149 

921,9131 

2,668 

45, .543 

193,964 

165,8S2 

481,453 

1915. 

9,851 
13,487 

66,303 

37,236 

20,784 

1,106,180 
1,462,697 

3,908 

45, 656 

346, 718 

203,701 

476, 632 

1910. 

44,394 

159,678 

28,396 

63,006 

63,461 

579,809 

282,209 

427. oil 

1917. 

2G, 835 

66,050 

259,141 

24,926 

1,501,048^ 

50,436 

46.993 

667,152 

266,6.57 

444,770 

1918. 

17, 736 

44, :]03 

,528,759 

18,969 

1,692,1241 

21,390 

33,222 

815, 294 

419,572 

392, 50$ 

1919. 

33, 740 

18, 792 

72S,741 

28,385 

2,704,694] 

19,644 

31,604 

1,2.38,247 

667,240l 

724,771 

1920. 

27,156 

10, 378 

708,463 

38, 327 

1,762,6111 
1,522,162] 

27,225 

41,643 

803,667 

275,456 

587,235 

1921. 

7, 829 

10, «2G 

202,668 

26,900 

57,075 

33,286 

489, 29S 

172,012 

746,157 

1922. 

7,512 

7, 471 
8,440 

277,313 

33,7B2 

1,516,320| 

2.5,911 

33,610 

3S0,549 

271,642 

812,379 

1923. 

9,410 

167,038 

34,284 

1,794,880] 
1,984,189i 

43,772 

40,034 

408,334] 

319,269 

952,642 

1924. 

5,426 

8,038 

21.3,613 

32,832 

49,113 

37,469 

423, 500l 

381,564 

1,014.898 

1925. 

8, 384 

0,432 

173,547 

26,107 

1,400,149i 

27,603 

26,726 

236,263 

292,214 

792,736 

1920. 

'1927, prelimi- 

6.2S0 

4,004 

136,866 

27,931 

1,172,685! 

15,867 

29,126 

186,153 

220,014 

695,445 

n&ty . 

5,046 

3,773 

108,942 

27,962 

1,012,689 

10,935 

27,962 

127,543 

143,619 

675,812 


Bais- 

ins 

Ap- 

teh 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined« 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

barrels bores 

sh. tom 

3,514 

1,109 (*) 

6 

6, S5G 

1,239 (a) 

36 

18,004 

1,551 1,186 

35 

57,477 

1,641 1,08.5 

510 

01,613 

2,764 2,096 

412 

7,880 

89(1 867 

40 

8,526 

922 032 

63 

18,660 

1,721 1,179 

28 

19,049 

1,450 1,197 

40 

28,121 

2,150 1,00.3 

22 

34,766 

1,507 1,5.59 

26 

24,845 

2,352 1,759 

275 

- 75,015 

1,466 3,575 

815 

1 51,003 

1,740 1,860 

626 

' 54,988 

635 1,240 

2S8 

1 84,150 

1,576 1,402 

668 

1 86,857 

1,061 1,619 

722 

, 24,492 

2,665 2,001 

292 

; 49,639 

1,094 1,641 

1,001 

1 93,062 

1,756 1,799 

37.5 

i 88,152 

4,098 2,502 

135 

90,783 

3,201 2,197 

261 

il35,027i 

3,672 2,253 

300 

U.52,337 

7,098 3,340 

114 


Year ended Oleo Wnt- 


Avompfe: 

1022^1926.. 

1900.. .. 

lOKL-_ 

1933 .. 

1032.. .... 

1918 . 

1914 

iiUO. 

3937. 

39J«. 

mo. 

3020 . 

3021 . 

3022 . 

1028. 

1024_... 

1025. 

1020.. . 

1027, prelim¬ 
inary. 


tmo \i,ooo\i,m\ uooo 


Cot¬ 



ton¬ 

Cotton¬ 

Lin¬ 

seed 

seed 

seed 

oil, 

cake 

cake 

crude 

and 

and 

and 

redned 

meal 

meal 

im 

1,000 

1,000 


) «,«0f5. 

J 9,410. 

? 8, (HIS. 

7 n, 070. 

) 0,125. 

7 0,523. 

i 8,581 22ft 


51, m h 13333, 
29,861 (HO, 
30,060 804, 
63,2631,203, 
42,031 1,128, 
26,738 799, 
42,4491,470, 
35,6361,067, 
21,1881,160, 
13,437 44, 

23,823 511, 
21,263 449, 
37,709 464, 

12,215 51^2, 
8,672 454, 
6,256 250, 

7,101 885, 


760 082,765 22,0 
089 052,317 89,0 
597 559,(575 51, C 
09059ft, 115 74.3 
092838,120117,11 
974 062,809 09, S 
005 524,794 43 ,4 
222 040,910 57,4 
100 530,984 59, C 
681151,400 32, fi 
(124 202,788 59, C 
573 336,336 114, C 
701 391,204 67,4 
721 484,059109, 
350 574,012 79,‘J 
360 500,114 130,4 
376 091,120171,7 
606 689,106161,4 


148,150 90,410 8,110 102 7,869 716,606 689,166 161,405135,027 
162,320 92,71911,281 278 7,677 990,516 625,121175,544162,337 


Foot-notes at end of table. 
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Table 466. — Exports of selected domestic agricultural 'products^ averages 1900-19^6 
and annual 1909-1927 —Continued 


Year ended 

June 30— 

Barley, 
includ¬ 
ing 
flour 
and 
malt 0 

Corn, 

includ¬ 

ing 

corn- 

meal 

Oats, 

inelud- 

mg 

oat¬ 

meal 

Rice, 

includ¬ 

ing 

flour, 

meal, 

and 

broken 

rice 

Bye, 

includ¬ 

ing 

flour 

Wheat, 

includ¬ 

ing 

flour 

To¬ 

bacco, 

un- 

manu- 

fac- 

turod 

i 

Glu¬ 

cose 

and 

grape 

sugar 

Hops 

Starch 

Average: 

1900-1904. 

1905-1909. 

1910-1914. 

1915-1921. 

1922-1926. 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 . 

1914 .- 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927, preliminary.--- 

1,000' 
husJieh 
\ 11,931 
9,907 
8,087 
28,197 
24,471 

1,000 
tmshels 
111,484 
77,857 
41,409 
46,292 
66,759 

1,000 
hu&kels 
22,188 
13,614 
9,655 
83,085 
22,382 

1,000 
pounds 
3,611 
17,009 
18,489 
241,607 
260,030 

1,000 
bushels 
2,734 
1,186 
888 
26,357 
32,880 

1,000 
bushels 
196,690 
116,181 
107,103 
257,030 
207,237 

1,000 
pounds 
328,321 
321,197 
392,183 
468,037 
496,666 

1,000 
pounds 
167,108 
151,690 
180,524 
168, 736 
178,889 

1,000 
pounds 
11,420 
16,613 
15,648 
16,342 
16,920 

1,000 
pounds 
68,173 
62,143 
96,206 
350,613 
269,865 

6,729 
4,454 
9,507 
1,056 
17,874 
6,945 
28,712 
30,821 
20,319 
28,717 
26,997 
34,555 
27,255 

27.543 
21,909 
13,913 

28.543 
30,449 
19,656 

37,665 
38,128 
65,615 
41,797 
50,780 
10,726 
60,668 
39,897 
66,753 
49,073 
23,019 
16,729 
70,906 
179,490 
96,596 
23,135 
9,791 
24,783 
19,819 

2,334 
2, 549 
3,846 
2,678 
36,455 
2,749 
100,609 
98,960 
95,106 
125,091 
109,005 
43,436 
9,391 
21,237 
25,413 
8, 796 
16, 777 
39,687 
16,041 

1,567 
7,050| 
15,675i 
26,798 
24,801 
18,223 
75,449 
120,695 
181,372 
196,363 
193,128 
483,385 
440,855 
541,509 
370,670 
227,767 
112,037 
48,175 
303,934 

1,296 
242 
40 
31 
1,855 
2,273 
13,027 
15,250 
13, 703 
17,186 
36,467 
41,631 
47,337 
29,944 
51,663 
19,902 
50,242 
12,647 
21,697 

1 116,373 
89,173 
71,338 

1 81,891 

145.159 
147,955 
335, 702 
246,221 
206,962 
132, 579 
287,402 
222,030 
369, 313 
282, 666 
224,900 
159,880 
260,803 
108,036 

219.160 

287,901 
357, 196 
355,327 
379, 845 
438, 797 
449, 750 
348, 346 
443,293 
411, 599 
289,171 
629,288 
648,038 
506,626 
463,389 
454,364 
597, 630 
430, 702 
537, 240 
616, 588 

112,225 
149,820 
181,963 
173,156 
200,149 
199, 531 
158, 463 
186,406 
214, 973 
97,858 
136,230 
246,264 
141,954 
273,982 
162,693 
148, 061 
139, 577 
170,142 
148,789 

10,447 
10,589 
13,105 
12,191 
17,591 
24,263 
16,210 
22,410 
4, 825 
3,495 
7,467 
30,780 
22,206 
19,522 
13,497 
20,461 
16,122 
14,998 
13,369 

33,228 
61,636 
158,239 
83,645 
110,898 
76,714 
107,037 
210,185 
146,424 
73,883 
343,788 
237,609 
336,365 
386,873 
260,796 
262,842 
214,247 
224,669 
233,111 


Year ended June 30— 

Corn¬ 
starch ® 

Corn oil 

Apples, 

dried 

Apricots, 

dried 

Apricots, 
canned ° 

Pears, 
canned ® 

Peaches, 
canned ® 

Pine¬ 
apples, 
canned, ® 

1913. 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
19,839 
18,282 
17,790 
8,968 
8,780 
1,831 
1,095 
12,483 
6,919 
5,280 
6,224 
4,196 
3,586 
2,927 
405 

1,000 
pounds 
41,575 
33,566 
42,589 
16,219 
10,358 
2,603 
18,909 
11,819 
18,053 
12,431 
12,817 
30,323 
19,225 
24,833 
32,670 

1,000 

pounds 

36,017 

17,402 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1914. 






1915. 


23 ; 764 
23,940 
9,841 
5,230 
20,975 





1916. 






1917. 






1918. 

38,659 
105, 727 
163,315 
110, 514 
348,940 
254,060 
256,135 
209,865 
208,463 
212,375 





1919. 





1920...-. 

26,768 
8,332 
16,736 
11,19.3 
38,777 
13,292 
18,132 
17,901 





1921. 





1922. 





1923 . 

1013,809 
26,576 
31,360 
29,547 
36,896 

49,358 
38,431 
63,851 
75,876 
66,104 

54,624 
50,374 
67,390 
8.3,160 
81,896 

21,848 
25, 2:18 
26, 262 
37,543 
87,426 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 



Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of tlie United 
States, 1900-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June issues 1921-1927. 

Conversion factors used: Corn meal, 1 barrel=4 bushels corn; oatmeal, 18 pounds=l bushel oals; rye 
flour, 1 barrel=6 bushels rye; malt, 1.1 bushels-1 bushel barley; wheat flour, 1 barrel=1900-1908, 4.75 
bushels grain; 1909-1917, 4.7 bushels; 1918 and 1919, 4.5 bushels; 1920, 4.6 bushels; 1921-1927, 4.7 bushels: 
apples, 3 boxes=l barrel; cottonseed oil, 7.5 pounds=l gallon. 

1 Includes canned, fresh, salted, or pickled pork, lard, neutral lai-d, lard oil, bacon, and hams. 

^ Reported in value only. 

3 Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleo stock, oleomargarine, tallow, and stearin from 
animal fats. 

< Bales of 600 pounds gross; lint cotton and linters not separately reported prior to 1916. 

«Includes maple sugar, 1919-1927. 

® Includes barley flour 1919-1922. Barley flour not separately reported prior to 1919 nor in 1923-1927. 

7 Includes Stems, trimmings, and scrap tobacco.” 

®Included with ^'Starch” prior to 1918, 

® Given in value only prior to 1923. 

10 Jan. 1 to June 30. 
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Table 467 .—Imports of selected agricultural products, averages 1900—1926, annual 

1909-1927 


Year ended June 30— 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cattle 

hides 

Goat¬ 

skins 

Total 

hides 

and 

skins 

except 

furs 

Silki 

Cotton, 

unman¬ 

ufac¬ 

tured 

Wool, 

unman¬ 

ufac¬ 

tured 

I 

Average: 

3900-1904. 

1905-3909. 

1910-1914. 

1915-1921. 

1922-1926. 

1909. 

3910 . 

3911 . 

1932. 

1913 . 

1914 . 

]915. 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1020. 

3921. 

1922. 

3923. 

1924 . 

1925 . 

1920 . 

1927, preliminary. 

1,000 
pomds 
192 
632 
2,480 
9,4*15 i 
13,684 

1,000 
pounds 
17,846 
30,462 
49,220 
20,213 
55,865 ‘ 

1,000 

poxcnds 

131,730 

138,922 

2,53,430 

332,076 

228,236 

1,000 
poumls 
83,047 
95,655 
96,822 
85,358 
78,261 ! 

1,000 
pounds 
309,360 
372,292 
530,909 
673,359 
430,741 

1,000 

pounds 

13,942 

20,061 

28,671 

42,895 

6^1,866 

1,000 
pounds 
67,292 
78,771 
110,057 
177,606 
175,609 

1,000 
pounds 
156,394 
209,413 
207,584 
394,603 
329,968 

1,000 

pounds 

28,216 

38,688 

55,790 

66,695 

68,470 

646 
3,360 
1,008 
1,026 
1,362 
7,842 
3,828 
713 
524 
1,806 
4,131 

20.771 
34,344 

9 ,551 

15 .772 
29,406 

7,189 
6,440 
10,710 

35,548 1 
40,818 
45,569 
46,542 
49,388 
63,784 
50,139 
30,088 
14,482 
9,839 
2,442 
17,914 
16,685 
34,271 
54,555 
66,597 
61,489 
02,412 
89,782 

192,252 
318,004 
150,128 
251,012 
268,042 
279,963 
344,341 
434,178 
386,600 
267,500 
253,877 
439,461 
198,573 
204,936 
405,383 
176,475 
199,310 
156,587 
156,935 

104,048 
115,845 i 
86,914 
95,341 1 
96,250 1 
84,759 
66,547 
100,657 
105,640 
66,933 
89,006 
126,996 
41,728 
! 83,535 
89,401 
65,881 
65,956 
86,484 
83,571 

444,554 
608,619 
374,891 
637,768 
672,197 
561,071 
538,218 
743,670 
700,207 
432,617 
448,142 
798,569 

352.193 
392,904 
682,893 

305.194 
387,447 
355,266 
368,884 

25.188 
23,457 
26,666 
26,585 
32,101 
34,546 
31.053 
41,925 
40,351 
43.681 
50,069 
68,410 
34,778 
57,437 

63.188 
66,695 
70,270 
76,838 
85,162 

86,518 
86,038 
113,768 
109,780 
121,852 
123,347 
185,205 
232,801 
147,062 
103,326 
103,692 
345,314 
125,939 
179,165 
236,092 
140,024 
165,092 
161,454 
190,963 

266,409 

263,928 

137.648 
193,401 
195,293 

247.649 
308,083 
534,828 
372,372 
379,130 
422,415 
427,578 
318,236 
265,087 
625,473 
239,122 
284,706 
345,512 
271,129 

43,123 
46,863 
48,203 
64,740 
67,977 
61,175 
45,809 
48,078 
49,105 
86,991 
83,951 
94,005 
58,923 
65,225 
76,786 
54,497 
76,870 
60,974 
92,967 

Year ended June 30— 

Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 

or 

cacao 

beans 

Bana- 
! nas 

Olives 

Al¬ 

monds 

in 

terms 

of 

shelled ^ 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

in 

terms 

of 

shelled ® 

Wal¬ 

nuts 

in 

terms 

of 

shelled 2 

Coco¬ 

nut 

meat® 

Average: 

1900-1904. 

1905-1009. 

19KH914. 

3915-1921. 

1922-1920. 

1,000 
pounds 
928,799 
965,058 
899,339 
1,227,534 
1,337,950 

1,000 
pounds 
94,342 
i 98,353 
! 95,108 
105,675 
96,089 

1,000 
pounds 
64,936 
91,774 
141,800 
319,103 
376,247 

1,000 

punches 

«36,988 
43,684 
37,157 
48,924 

1,000 

1 Oallons 
0) 

7 2,796 
4,388 
4,335 
7 6,2-17 

1,000 
pounds 
7,862 
13,832 
16,039 
19,857 
23,756 

1,000 

pounds 

22,615 

49,659 

48,918 

1,000 
pounds 
918,017 
26,849 
28,497 
19,748 
31,179 

1,000 

pounds 

716,010 
45,128 
262,370 

m,in 

3909.‘ 

1910... 

3911 . 

3912 . 

3013. 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

3917. 

1918.... 

1019. 

1920,. 

1921. 

1932. 

3923. 

1924. 

3925 . 

3926 . 

1927, preliminary. 

1,049,869 
871,470 
S75,m 
885,201 
863,131 
3,001,528 
1,118,691 
3,201,104 
3,319,871 
1,143,801 , 
1,046,029 I 
1,414,228 
1,348,920 
1,238,012 
1,305,188 
1,429,617 
1,279,570 
1,437,364 
1,444,624 

114,917 
85,026 
102,664 
101,407 
94,813 
91,131 
96,988 
109,866 
103,364 
151,315 
108,172 
97,826 
72,190 
86,142 
96,669 i 
105,443 i 
92,779 
90,411 
97,402 

, 129,855 

1 108,668 
138,058 
! 14.5,969 
140,039 
170,268 
193,307 
243,232 
338,654 
399,040 
313,037 
420,331 

327.123 

317.124 
381,508 
382,071 
382,570 
417,060 
425,406 

36,974 
38,167 
44,699 
44,521 
42,357 
48,684 
41,092 
36,755 
34,661 
34,550 
35,382 
36,848 
40,808 
46,120 
44,504 
44,035 
50,513 
68,650 
57,102 

2,969 

4,555 

3,045 

6,077 

3,946 

6,316 

z,m 

5,038 

5,642 

2,386 

3,501 

6,206 

4,064 

6,848 

5,901 

6,092 

5,212 

11,029 
18,656 
15,523 
17,231 
13,856 
15,027 
13,679 
14,546 
19,916 
20,845 
26,615 
28,533 
15,861 
28,036 
24,345 
24,207 
22,603 
10,686 
15,890 

(«) 

29,276 

18,834 

11,248 

14,989 

38,726 

19,338 

25,407 

32,385 

75,463 

20,425 

128*390 

46,202 

9,678 

45,013 

50,683 

93,191 

36,026 

49,792 

26,168 
33,641 
33,619 
37,214 
17,213 
20,800 
20,490 
23,733 
23,839 
16,252 
9,057 
28,961 
15,902 
36,174 
26,970 
26,428 
36,623 
31,698 
31,776 

23,843 

21,306 

37,817 

69,912 

40,870 

55,735 

90,485 

118,613 

256,801 

507,676 

315,749 

268,229 

213,134 

294,104 

338,597 

344,920 

371,961 

444,278 

507,136 


Footnotes at end ol table. 
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Table 467 -—Imports of selected agrieuUxLroI'produclSf (werages 1900-1926j annual 

1909-1927 —Continued 


Year ended 

June 30— 

Coconut 

oil 

Olive 

oil, 

edible 

and 

inedible 

Chinese 
wood 
oil or 
Chinese 
nut oil 

Flax¬ 

seed 

Lin¬ 

seed 

oil 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined 

Mo¬ 

lasses 

Jute 

and 

jute 

butts, 

un- 

man- 

ufac- 

turecl 

Mani¬ 
la or 
abaca 

Sisal 

and 

hone- 

quen 

1 

Average: 

i,ooo ' 
pounds 

1,000 

pOlLTldS 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

hmhels 

1,000 

gals. 

1,000 

snort 

tons 

1,000 

gallons 

1,000 

long 

tons 

1,000 

long 

tons 

1,000 

long 

tons 

1900-1904 . 

<8) 

9,746 

(«) 

504 i 

0 ; 

1,894 

13,788 

102 

64 

87 

1905-1909. 

7 44,486 

^,541 

<8) 

218 J 

0 ; 

1,961 

20,221 1 

114 


98 

1910-1914. 

54,145 

41,736 ' 

39,242 

7,258 i 

368 1 

2,194 

33,859 1 

93 

72 ! 

HO 

1915-1921. 

179,674 

45,472 : 

43,920 

14,156 ; 

1,183 i 

2,981 ■ 

113,669 

86 

70 

171 

1922-1926-. 

215,049 

113,967 ; 

81,084 

18,198 

7,563 ; 

4,225 

179,021 

72 

75 

108 

1909. 

52,491 ^ 

33,746 ■ 

0 

694 

0 ^ 

2,095 

22,093 

167 

62 

91 

1910. 

48,346 ^ 

34,089 : 

a 

5,002 

0 

2,047 

31,292 

23,838 

68 

93 

100 

1911. 

51,118 : 

37,382 

0 

10,499 

0 

1,969 

65 

74 

118 

1912.. 

46,371 : 
50,504 

41,044 

^,803 

52,361 

35,757 

44,975] 

36,993 

6,842 

6,294 

8,653 

737 

2,052 
2,370 , 
2,533 

28,828 

33,927 

61,410 

101 

69 

114 

1913.. 

174 

125 

74 

154 

1914.-. 

74,386 

192 

106 

.50 

216 

1916. 

63,135 

56,230 

37,052 1 

10,666 

535 

2,710 

70,840 

S3 

51 

186 

1916. 

66.008 

60,820 

37,262 

14,679 

50 i 

2,817 

85,717 

108 

79 

229 

1917. 

79.223 

61,381 

51,481 i 

12,394 

111 1 

2,0C6 , 

110,238 

113 

77 

143 

1918. 

259,195 

19,889 

36,118 i 

13,367 

51 i 

2,452 

130,731 

78 

86 

150 

1919. 

344,728 

32,983 

46,625 1 

8,427 

990 ! 

2,918 

130,075 

53 

68 

153 

1920. 

27h^iQ 

52,716 

79,602: 

23,392 

4,5.50 i 

3,798j 

154,670 

77 

77 

176 

1921. 

173,8S9 

35,288 

33,300 i 

16,170 

1,997 

3,506 

113,414 

90 

52 

159 

1922. 

230, 236 

83,337 

55,572 1 

13,632 

22,494 

4,232 

87,908 

62 

44 

72 

1923. 

212. oTi 

117,262 

89,392 j 

25,006 

7,568 ] 

4,367 

161,135 

85 

98 

68 

1924. 

J81.2,30 

113,409 

80,898 

19,577 

2,379 

8,765 

174,0,37 

84 

98 

97 

1925. 

250,121 

118,071 

94,695 1 

13,419 

3,145 

4,339 

215,778 

56 

73 

146 

1926. 

10 200,878 

137,757 

84,861 ; 

19,354 

2,231 

4,420 

250,246 

71 

02 

126 

1927 preliminary..., 

2S6,776 

134,729 

1C2,628 1 

24,224 

177 

4,320 

260,259 

89 

61 

116 


Year ended 
June 30— 

Milk, 

and 

cieam, 

fresh 

Cream, 

fresh 

Eggs, 
W'hole, 
in the 
shell 

Eggs 
and egg 
yolks, 
dried, 
frozen, 
or pre¬ 
pared 

Whole 
eggs, 
dried 12 

Whole 
eggs, 
frozen i® 

Yolks, 

driedi2 

Yolks, 
frozeni ® 

albu¬ 

men, 

driedii 

Egg al¬ 
bumen, 
frozen, 
pre¬ 
pared 
and 
pre¬ 
served!* 

Hair 
of the 
Angora 
<mo- 
hair)i» 

iqis 

1.0C0 

gallons 

1,000 
gallons 
1,247 , 
1,773 
2,077 
l,19i 
744 
712 

■ 

Q*) 

10 1,646 
4,765 

1 4,79S 
! 5,273 

1,000 
dozen 
1,367 
6 ,015 
3,047 
733 
1,110 
1,619 
848 
L348 
3,31G 
1,224 
535 
420 
682 
276 
296 

1,000 
pounds 
228 
3,420 
8,572 
6,023 
10.318 
14,598 
9.085 
24,001 
28,768 
16,540 
14,821 
i'14,830 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1914. 









1915, . ... 









1916. 









1917.... 









191S__ 









1919. 

\ 2,592 
3,0S9 
4,391 
4,536 
5,148 
6,G23 
6,418 
7,479 
6,106 








1920. 








1921. 








1922. 





7,388 
3,213 
0,642 
3.2i57 
4,490 
3,8.59 



1923. 






i»7,22D 

I 3,583 
2,404 
6,463 
(>, 547 

1924. 

'is 544" 

1,SS4 

1,365 

1,132 

1,106 
8,751 
12,647 
8,114 

10 522 
4,281 
6,004 ' 
4,468 

101,210 
4,151 
6,662 
4,601 

w 036 
1J06 
5,110 
3,9f;7 

1925. 

1926. 


1927.. 





Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Commerce and Navigation of the Bnited States. 
1900-1918, and Montnly Summary of Eoreigu Commerce, June issue, 1919-1927. 


1 Includes ** raw or as reeled from eoccwn,’’ 
“Silk waste/' and “Silk cocoons.” 

2 Conversion factors used: Almonds, 30 per cent 
unsheiled equals shelled. Peanuts, 3 pounds un- 
shelled equals 2 pounds shelled. Walnuts, 42 per 
cent unsheiled equals shelled. 

3 Includes broken, copra, shredded, desiccated or 
prepared. 

< Heported in value only. 

3 Included v/ith “Ail other nuts.” 

® Two-year average. 

’ Three-year average, 

8 Included with “All other, fixed or expressed” 
vegetable oils. 


»Included with “AU other, fixed nr e\prosrA(i” 
vegetable oils, J 905-1906, and “Nut oil, or oil of nuts.” 
1907-1911. 

^0 Does not include “ dutiable” coconut oil. 

1 Not separately classified prior to 1919. 

12 Not ser^araiely classified prior to January, 1924. 
'3 Not separately classified prior to 1922. 

^ Not separately cLitosified. 

” Beginn ng Sept. 22, 1922. 
ng Jim. 1, 1924. 

July 1-Deo. 31, 1923. 
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Table 468. —Exports and imports of selected forest prodmts^ 1900-1927 


Year ended 
Ju?i0 30— 

Domestic exports 

Imports 

Lumber 

Rosin 

Spirits 
of tur¬ 
pentine 

Tim¬ 

ber, 

hewn 

and 

sawed 

Cam- 

]'»hor, 

crude 

Rubber 

and 

similar 

gums, 

crude, 

total 

Lumber 

Shellac 

Wood 

pulp 

Boards, 

deals, 

and 

planks 

Staves 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed 

Shin¬ 

gles 


1,000 

Thov.-' 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hooo 

1,000 


Mfcd 

sands 

barrels 

gallom 

Mfeet 

pomdsi 

pounds 

i Mfeet 

M 

pounds 

L, tons 

1909. 

1,358 

52, 583 

2,170 

17,502 

419 

1,990 1 

114,599 

846 

1,058 

39,186 

274 

1910. 

1,684 

49, 784 

2.14^1 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

154,621 

1,054 

763 

29,402 

37S 

mi. 

2,032 

06, 726 

2,100 

14,818 

532 

3,726 

145,744 

872 

643 

15,495 

492 

1912. 

2,307 

64,163 

2,474 

19,599 

438 

2,155 

175,960 

905 

615 

18,746 

478 

1913. 

2,550 

SO, 000 

2,806 

21,094 

512 

3,709 

170, 747 

1,091 

.560 

21,912 

502 

1914. 

2,405 

77,151 

2,418 

18,901 

441 

3,477 

161,777 

929 

895 

16,720 

508 

ms. 

3,129 

39,207 

1,372 

9,464 

174 

3,729 

196,122 

939 

1,4S7 ; 

24,153 

538 

1916. 

1,177 

57,638 

1,571 

9,310 

201 

4,574 

304,183 

1,218 

1,769 

25, SIS 

507 

1917. 

1,042 

61,409 

3,639 

8,842 

184 

6,SS5 

364,914 

1,175 

1,924 

32,540 

609 

1918. 

1,068 

63,207 

1,071 

5,095 

106 

3,638 

414,984 

1,283 

1,878 

22,913 

504 

3919. 

1,073 

62,753 

882 

8,065 

92 

2,623 

422, 215 

977 

1, 757 

14,269 

475 

1920. 

1,518 

80,701 

1,322 

7,461 

234 

4,026 

660,610 

1,492 

2,152 

34,151 

727 

1921. 

1,269 

65, 73 0 

877 

9,742 

123 

2,09;^ 

371,300 

920 

1, 831 

23,872 

624 

1922. 

3,543 

35,162 

786 

10,786 

208 

1,592 

578, 512 

1,124 

2,190 

30,768 

902 

3923. 

1,549 

57,46(i 

1,040 

9,012 

383 

3,498 

810,028 , 

1,958 

2, 695 

32,773 

1,293 

3921. 

1,867 

60,868 

l,2i)6 

11,194 

815 i 

1,955 

633,489 

1,786 

2,417 

28,512 

1,188 

192r). 

1,929 

70,922 

1,412 

12,308 

586 i 

1,904 

824,434 1 

1,732 

2,551 

21,436 

1,529 

1926. 

1,985 

75,534 

1,073 

10,254 

652 1 

2,616 

952, m 

1,869 

2,482 

26,188 : 

1,469 

1927, preliminary 

2,013 

74,824 

1,229 

12,820 

707 i 

J 

2,176 

993,272 

1,828 

2,276 

28,707 

1,509 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, 3d0&-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June issues, 1920-1927. 


Table 469. —Value of trade heiiveen the United States and noncontiguous Terri¬ 
tories, 1922-1927 


Year ended June 30— 

Porto Rico 

I 

Hawaii 

1 

Alaska 

Ship¬ 
ments to 

Ship¬ 

ments 

from 

Ship¬ 
ments to 

Ship¬ 

ments 

from 

Ship¬ 
ments to 

Shii> 

meats 

from 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

doUnrs 

dollars 

dollars 

1922.. 

21,926 

53,892 

12,734 

66,292 

7,123 

13 

1923.... 

24,080 

61,801 

15,976 

93,313 

8,297 

190 

1924...... 

28,819 

66,581 

17,539 

104, 207 

9,015 

365 

1925... 

29,710 

70,190 

17,9H 

97,430 

9,774 

415 

1926..... 

32,212 

70,385 

17,805 

105,470 

9,539 

516 

1927....... 

32,ii03 

84,060 

IS, 02.5 ! 

98,670 

8,735 

692 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Monthly Suriiumry of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States, June issues, J92^1-1927. 

In the statistics of foreign commerce of the United States, the Philippine Islands are treated as a foreign 
country. 

Tim statistics of foreign commerce include the trade of the customs districts of Alaska, Hawaii, end Porto 
Rico with foreign countries but do not include the trade of these Territories with the United States. 
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Table 470. — Destination of ‘principal farm 'products ■ exported from the United 

States, 19S4-im 


Article and country to which 
exported 

Year ended June 30— 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1026 

1927 

animals and animal PRODUCTS 










Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cattle: 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

33 

106 

36 

21 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

300.0 

Mexico. 

26 

99 

30 

16 

78.8 

93.4 

83-3 

76.2 

Cuba. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9.1 

2,8 

8,3 

i 14.3 

Belgium. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6,1 

,9 

.0 

.0 

Other countries.. 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6.0 

2,9 

8.4 

9.6 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Butter: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 





Total-. 

6,425 

8,384 

5,280 

5,046 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mexico. 

843 

1,109 

1,015 

859 

15.5 

13.2 

19.2 

17.0 

Cuba. 

806 

870 

782 

734 

14.8 

10.4 

14.8 

14. 5 

Haiti. 

612 1 

565 

685 

498 

! 9.4 

6.7 

11.1 

9.9 

Other West Indies i . 

733 

805 

479 

550 

1 13.5 

9.0 

9. 1 

30.9 

Panama... 

739 

806 

719 

582 

13.6 

9.0 

13.0 

31, 5 

Peru. 

518 

455 

424 

356 

9.5 

5.4 

8.0 

7.1 

Other South America. 

210 

325 

384 

603 

3.9 

3.9 

7.3 

12.0 

Philippine Islands. 

250 

181 

230 

1S7 

4.6 1 

2.2 I 

4.4 

3.7 

United Kingdom. 

C) 

2,354 

0 

0 

(») 

28.1 

.0 

.0 

Other countries. 

815 

914 

662 

677 

15.2 

10.9 

12.6 

13.4 

Cheese: 









Total. 

3,938 

9,432 

4,094 

3,773 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cuba-. 

1,123 

1,063 

910 

832 

28.5 

11.3 

22 . 2 

22 . 1 

Other West Indies i . 

510 

566 

600 

479 

13.0 

6.0 

14.7 

12.7 

Mexico... 

824 

983 

940 

670 

20.9 

10.4 

23.0 

37.8 

Panama___----- 

339 

408 

403 

434 

8.6 

4.3 

9.8 

11.6 

Central America. 

281 

276 

278 

284 

7.1 i 

2.9 1 

6.8 

7.5 

Canada. 

265 

1,334 

216 

350 

6.7 

14.1 

6.3 

9.3 

China. 

115 

144 

233 

252 

2.9 

1.5 ! 

5.7 

6 . ,7 

Germany. 

35 

3,601 

13 

0 

•9 

38.2 

.3 

.0 

Other countries. 

446 

1,057 

601 

472 

11.4 

11.3 

12.2 

12.4 

Milk: 









Condensed- 









Total. 

67,112 

49,297 

42,656 

35,799 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Total Europe. 

4,014 

973 

479 

424 

6.0 

2.0 

1.1 

1.2 

Cuba_ 

32,266 

21,226 

16,337 

12,843 

48.1 

43.1 

38. 3 

35.9 

Japan, including Chosen. 

7,540 

6,873 

4,744 

4,020 

11.2 

11.9 

11.1 

31.3 

Philippine Islands.-_ 

8,046 

G, 961 

7,767 

6,471 

12.0 

14. 1 

38. 2 

18.1 

China. 

2,769 

2,668 

3, sn 

3, 621 

4.1 

5. 4 

8 . 9 

10.1 

Hongkong. 

2,470 

2,409 

1,992 

2, 065 

3.7 

4.0 

7 

5, 8 

Mexico. 

1,600 

1,404 

1, 285 

1,308 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.7 

Other countries. 

8,407 

7,783 

6,241 

5, 038 

12.5 

15. 8 

34.7 

33, 9 

Evaporated- 









Total. 

146, 501 

124.250 

93,210 

73,143 

100.0 

300.0 

100 . 0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

109,407 

85,891 

52,147 

30, 527 

74.7 

69.1 

""ToTo 

'^4177 

Germany. 

49,403 

43,355 

19,308 

1,851 

33.7 

3479 

20.7 

2.6 

United Kingdom. 

36, 538 

28,662 

29,181 

27,418 

24.9 

23.1 

33.3 

37,5 

France. 

7,889 

3,765 

1 , on 

410 

6.4 

3.0 

3.1 

.6 

Netherlands. 

7,4t51 

7,32S 

1,743 

202 

5.1 

5. 9 

3.9 

.3 

Other Europe. 

S, 126 

2,781 

906 

646 

5,6 

2.2 

.9 

.8 

Philippine Islands. 

8,162 

10,067 

12,902 

32,806 

5.6 

8.1 

1,3.8 

17.5 

Peru. 

4,165 

6,013 

3,737 

4, 235 

2,8 

4.0 

4.0 

,5.8 

Panama. 

3,660 

3,742 

3,597 

4,127 

2.5 

3.0 

3.9 

5.6 

Mexico__ 

2,627 

2,5S9 

3,293 

2,714 

1.8 

2.1 

3.5 

3.7 

China.. 

908 

2,608 

3,227 

3,025 

.6 

2.1 

3.5 

4.1 

Other coimtries. 

17,572 

14,340 

14,307 

15,720 

12.0 

11.6 

15.4 

21.6 

Powdered- 









Total. 

2,706 

5,623 

3,270 

3,007 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

986 

4,069 

1,124 

504 

36.4 

72.2 

~3r4 

16.8 

United Kingdom. 

304 

702 

191 

131 

11.2 

12. 5 

5.8 

4.4 

France. 

303 

276 

266 

149 

11,2 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

Qermanv. 

243 

L03G 

205 

56 

9.0 

18.4 

6.3 

1.9 


> Excludes Bermuda. > Less than £00. > Xiess than O.OS per cent. 
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Table 470 .—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States j 19BJr-t927 —Continued 


Article and country to which 
exported 

Year ended June 30— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

AN1MAI.S AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS—COn. 









Milk—Continued. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

i^owde red—Continued. 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Other Europe. 

. 136 

2,045 

563 

168 

5.0 

36.4 

17.3 

6.5 

Japan.... 

913 

414 ^ 

468 

338 

33.7 

7.4 

14.3 

11.2 

Cuba. 

161 

237 i 

162 

214 

6.6 

4.2 

5.0 

7.1 

Canada___ 

110 

130 1 

112 

85 

4J. 

2 a 

S 4 

2 .K 

Panama.. 

101 

128 i 

199 

227 

3.7 

2.3 

6.1 

7.5 

Mexico. 

76 

140 

143 

304 

2.8 

2.5 

4.4 

10.1 

Peru. 

59 

86 

129 

168 

2.2 

1.5 

3.9 

5.6 

China.. 

67 

87 

432 

408 

2.1 

1.5 

13.2 

13.6 

Venezuela. 

41 

65 

105 , 

170 

1.5 

1.0 

3.2 

5.7 

Other countries. 

212 

287 

396 

589 

7.9 

6.1 

12.1 

19.6 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Eggs, in the shell: 

dozen 

dozen 

dozen 

dozen 





Total. 

32,832 

25,107 

27,931 

27,962 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.-. 

3,391 

777 ! 

1,419 

304 

10 .3 

3.1 

6.1 

1.1 

United Europe. 

3,377 

777 

1,418 

303 

10.3 

3.1 

6.1 

1.1 

Other Europe. 

14 

(*) 

1 

1 

Q) 

(®) 

(') 

C») 

Cuba--. 

13,135 

11,958 

12,235 

11,903 

40.0 

47.6 

43.8 

42.6 

Mexico. 

6,644 

4,719 

4,039 

3,899 

19.9 

18.8 

14.5 

13.9 

Canada. 

6,480 

2,681 

3,425 

3,162 

19.7 

10.7 

12.3 

11.3 

Argentina. 

1,882 

3,568 

4,960 

6,763 

6.7 

14.2 

17.8 

24.2 

Other countries. 

1,400 

1,404 

1,853 

1,931 

4.4 

i 5.6 

6.5 

6.9 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1 



Beef, canned: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 





Total. 

1,645 

1,836 

2, 350 

2, 996 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

Total Europe.. 

774 

753 

1,472 

1,729 

50.1 

41.0 

62.6 

1 67.7 

Germany.. 

388 

29 

9 

2 

26.1 

1.6 

.4 

.1 

United Kingdom. 

304 

692 

1,419 

1.680 

19.7 

37.7 

60.4 

56.1 

Netherlands. 

72 

0 

1 

(f>) 

4.7 

.0 

(?) 

(3) 

Other Europe.. 

10 

32 

43 

47 

.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1 5 

Philippine Islands.. 

113 

213 

106 

99 

7.3 

11.6 

4.5 

3.3 

Cuba. 

35 

163 

156 

334 

2.3 

8.9 

6.6 

11.1 

Other West Indies i. 

101 

126 

217 

118 

6.5 

6.8 

9.2 

3.8 

Mexico. 

78 

96 

100 

80 

5.0 

6.2 

43 

2.7 

Honduras. 

68 

42 

36 

26 

3.8 

2,3 

L6 

.9 

Newfoundland and Labrador_ 

62 

67 

45 

77 

3.4 

3.7 

1.9 

2l6 

Panama. 

38 

34 

42 

25 

2.5 

1.9 

1.8 

.8 

Canada. 

32 

142 

50 

47 

2.1 

7.7 

2.1 

1.6 

Other countries.. 

264 

201 

128 

461 

17.0 

10.9 

5.6 

15.5 

Beef, pickled and other cured: 









Total. 

21,861 

22,407 

19,279 

18,834 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.-. 

3,985 

4,192 

3,130 

2,788 

18.2 

38.7 

16,2 

148 

United Kingdom. 

1,667 

1,944 

952 

801 

7.6 

8.7 

49 


Norway. 

1,106 

1,264 

1,120 

977 

5.1 

5.6 

6.8 

5.2 

Other Europe. 

1,212 

984 

1,058 

1,010 

5.5 

4.4 

5.6 

6.3 

Newfoundland and I^abrador_ 

7,420 

7,841 

6,501 

6,689 

34.0 

35.0 

33.7 

85.5 

West Indies K . 

4,828 

6 ,0U 

4,684 

4,999 

22.1 

22.4 

243 

26.6 

British West Africa. 

1,277 

1 868 

927 

881 

5.8 

3.9 

48 

47 

Hutch Guiana. 

856 

1,109 

1,062 

987 

3.9 

4.9 

5.6 

6.2 

Other South America. 

1,407 

1,925 

1,536 

734 

0.7 

8.6 

8.0 

3.9 

Other ommtrics. 

2,018 

1,461 

1,439 

1,756 

9,3 

6.6 

7.6 

9.4 

Bacon: 









Total. 

408,099 

211,706 

166,229 

118,314 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

mo 

Total Europe. 

368,916 

177,900 

136,397 

89,656 

90.4 j 

84.0 

82,6 

75.8 

United Kingdom. 

146,233 1 

104,626 

86,557 

59,353 

36.8 

49.4 

52.4 

50.2 

Germany..— 

80,226 

25,972 

14,043 

6,818 

19.7 1 

12.3 

8.6 

6.8 

Italy. 

38,399 

7,367 

3,264 

1,439 

9.4 

3.6 

2.0 

L2 

Netherlands. 

37,069 

7,995 

6,379 

2,480 1 

9.1 

3.8 

3,9 

2.1 

Norway.—- 

10,427 

8,775 

7,050 

2,422 ' 

2.6 ' 

4.1 

43 

ao 

Other Europe. 

66,671 

23,184 

19,104 

17,144 

13.8 

10.9 

11.6 

146 

Cuba. 

20,049 

27,330 

22,085 

21,007 

6.4 

12.9 

13,4 

17.8 

Other countries. 

18.135 

6.467 

6 . 747 

7,651 

3.2 

3.1 

40 

6.4 


1 Excludes Bermuda. ^ Less than 500. * Less than 0.06 per cent. 
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TabijE 470, 


YEARBOOK OF AORICtlLTURE, 1927 

.—Destination of principal farm products expoiied from the United 
States, 1924-1927 —Continued 


Article and country to which 
exported 


Year ended June 30— 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

. 415,401 

24,567 

20,924 

9, 229 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

- ns, 069 

24,323 

20,420 

8,906 

97.8 

“oao 

97.6 

96.6 

. n4,796 

23,979 

20,352 

8,866 

96.1 

~97,6 

97,3 

oei 1 

*273 

344 

68 

39 

1.7 

1.4 

.3 

.4 

*332 

234 

604 

324 

2.2 

1.0 

2,4 

3.5 

. 369,459 

277,567 

208,446 

142,742 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

- 332, &47 

248,900 

387,036 

125,441 

90.1 

89.7 

89.8 

87.9 

. 297,752 

229,125 

180,611 

123, 565 

80.6 

82.5 

86.0 

86.6 

- 21,159 

13,400 

3,929 

451 

5.7 

4.S 

1.9 

.3 

, 13,036 

6,375 

2,495 

1,425 

3 8 

2.4 

1.3 

1.0 

- 34,248 

15,725 

10,553 

6 , 548 

3.9 

6.7 

6.1 

4.6 

- 22,364 

12,942 

10,858 

iO, 753 

6 0 

4.6 

5.1 

7.6 

. *12,105 

14,647 

11,569 

907 

ICO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. *10,415 

12,025 

9,557 

826 

86 0 

82.1 

82.0 

91.1 

. *10,019 

12,025 

9,625 

826 

82.8 

82.1 

82.3 

91.1 

* 396 

0 

32 

0 

3.2 

.0 

.3 

.0 

- * 1,667 

2,573 

2,011 

79 

13.8 

17.6 

17.4 

8.7 

* 23 

49 

1 

2 

.2 

.3 

(•*) 

.2 

2,691 

4,185 

5,947 

6,731 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2,399 

4,018 

6 , 242 

6,675 

89.1 

96.0 

88.1 

84.3 

2,220 

4,003 

6,196 

5,595 

82.5 

96.7 

87.4 

83.1 

179 

15 

46 

80 

6.6 

.3 

.7 

1.2 

292 

167 

705 

1,056 : 

ia9 

4.0 

11.9 ! 

15.7 

49,113 

27,603 

15,868 

10,936 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

37,004 

22,033 

11,060 

7,410 

75.3 

79.8 

73,6 

67.8 

27, 743 

19,016 

10,686 

7,128 

56.5 

68.9 

67.3 

65.2 

9, 262 

3,017 

974 

282 

IS. S 

10.9 

6.2 

2.0 

8,828 

1,755 

1,194 

622 

18.0 

1 6.4 

7.5 

5.7 

2,181 

2,045 

2,138 

3,703 

1 4.4 

' 7.4 

13.5 

16.1 

1,100 

1,770 

876 

1 , J40 

2.3 

6.4 

5.5 

10.4 

37,469 

28,726 

29,126 

27,902 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8 ,437 

5,392 

7,880 

5, 800 

22.6 


27.1 

20.7 

5,155 

4,206 

3,580 

3,532 

13.8 

15.7 

12.3 

12.0 

4,412 

3,909 

5,935 

7,760 

11.8 

14.6 

20.4 

27,8 

4,106 

3,281 

2,972 

3,867 

11.0 

12.3 

10.2 

13.8 

3,309 

492 

476 

134 

8.8 

1.8 

1.0 

.5 

3,084 

2,672 

2,467 

2,730 

8.2 

30.0 

8.4 

9.8 

2,349 

1,814 

1,469 

394 

6.3 

6.8 

5.0 

1,4 

1,305 

1,014 

972 

917 

3.5 

3.H 

3.3 

3.3 

5,312 

3,946 

3,376 

2,838 

14.1 

14.8 

11.7 

30.1 

1,014,898 

792,735 

695,445 

675, 812 

JOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

824,418 

623,875 

518,691 

489, 376 

81.2 

78.7 

74.’o 

~7a4 

329,793 

251,983 

20^541 

174,621 

32.5 

31.8 

30.0 


240,017 

223, 011 

218,146 

222 , 086 

23.6 

28.1 

31.4 

32.9 

77,210 

41,146 

13,891 

7, 642 

7.6 

5.2 

2,0 

1.1 

71,670 

50,309 

41,479 

46,071 

7,1 

6.4 

6.0 

6.8 

40,634 

22,538 

14,092 

12 , 718 

4.0 

2.8 

2.0 

1.9 

05,194 

34,820 

22,542 

26, 238 

6.4 

4,4 

3.2 

3.9 

92,083 

86,480 

77,377 

79, 599 

9.1 

10.9 

n.i 

11.8 

98,397 

82,330 

99,377 

106,837 

9.7 

10.4 

14.3 

15.8 


ANIMALS ANP ANIMAL PRODUCTS—COM. 


Cumberland sides: 
Total. 


Total Europe,.. 

United Kingdom.. 

Other Europe. 

Other countries,.. 


Hams and shoulders, cured: 
Total.. 


Total Europe... 

United Kingdom.. 

Belgium. 

Other Europe. 

Cuba. 

Other countries.,, 


Wiltshire sides: 
Total_ 


Total Europe... 

United Kingdom.. 

Other Europe. 

Canada. 

Other countries... 


Pork: 

Canned- 

Totals. 


Total Europe. 


United Kingdom.., 

Other Europe_ 

Other countries..-. 
Eresh— 

Total....... 


Total Europe- 


Other Europe.— 

Canada. 

Cuba. 

Other countries. 
Pickled— 

• Total. 


Canada- 


Cuba. 

United Kingdom_ 

Germany. 

British West Indies. 

Norway,.. 

Haiti.... 


Lard: 


Total. 

Total Europe. 


Germany. 

United Kingdom.. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

Belgium.- . 

Other Europe.—— 

Other oouatri^-.. 


8 X^ess than 0.05 per cent. 


*Six months—Juuuary-Juno, 
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Table 470 .—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States j 1924-19187 —Contmued 


Article and country to which 
exported 



Year ended June 30— 




1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

AT^lkALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS—COD. 









Lard compounds, containing animal 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

fats; 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

6,907 

8,922 

14,958 

10,548 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Haiti. 

1,498 

1,528 

1,458 

5G4 

21.7 

17.1 

9.7 

5.3 

Mexico. 

1,307 

1,252 

1,020 

642 

18.9 

140 

6.8 

5.1 

Cuba. 

930 

2,750 

7,691 

3.649 

13.6 

30.8 

61.4 

34 6 

Central America. 

701 

598 

816 

492 

10.1 

6.7 

6.4 

47 

British West Indies... 

500 

294 

264 

327 

7.2 

3.3 

1.8 

3.1 

South America... 

1 381 

274 

1,226 

665 

5.5 

3.1 

8.2 

6.3 

Virgin Islands... 

1 283 

263 

276 

233 

4.1 

2.8 

1.8 

2.2 

(Jmted Kingdom.. 

265 

657 

423 

1,868 

3.8 

7,4 

2.8 

17.7 

Other countries.-. 

1,012 

1,310 

1,785 

2,208 

[ 15.2 

14.8 

12.1 

21.0 

Lard, neutral: 









Total. 

24,239 

20,421 

20,132 

20,057 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

22,021 

18,670 

18,641 

18,283 

90.8 

91.4 

92.0 

91.2 

Netherlands. 

8,028 

6,141 

4,645 

6,260 

33.1 

30.1 

23.1 

26.2 

United Kingdom. 

4,609 

2,702 

4,039 

3,630 

19,0 

13.2 

20.1 

17.6 

Norway. 

3,293 

1,891 

1,315 1 

1,039 

13.6 1 

9.3 

6.5 

6.2 

Oerniahy. 

2,412 

I 4,706 

5,519 

6,895 

10.0 

23.0 

27.4 

29.4 

Sweden... 

1,402 

1,227 

904 

. 912 

6.8 

6.0 

46 

46 

Denmark. 

1,285 

1,027 

1,001 1 

726 1 

6.3 

6.0 1 

6.0 

3.6 

Other Europe. 

992 

976 

1,218 

1,491 

921 ’ 

4.0 

4 8 ■ 

6.0 

4 7 

Other countries... 

2,218 

1,761 

1,774 

9.2 

8.6 

7.4 

8.8 

Oloo oil; 




i 





Total 

92,965 

105,145 

90,410 

92,719 

300.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

89,707 

102,135 

87,177 

88,128 

90.6 

97.1 ' 

96.4 

95.0 

Netherlands. 

41,650 

46,207 ; 

26,271 

27,270 

448 j 

40 

29.1 

29.4 

United Kingdom.— -j 

12,177 

12,453 j 

17,611 

18,691 

13.1 

11.8 

19.5 

20.2 

Norway. ' 

12,143 

8,918' 

5,541 

5,460 

13.1 ' 

8.5 

6.1 

5.9 

Germany. 

11,218 

18,869 , 

24,005 

25,443 

12.1 

17.9 

26.6 

27.4 

Giceco... 

4,762 

6,661 

5,735 

3,972 

5.1 

6.3 

6.3 

4 3 

Other Europe.... 

7,757 

9,027 ' 

8,014 

7,292 

8.3 

8.7 

8.8 

7.8 

Other countries... 

3,258 

3,010 

3,233 

4.591 

3.5 

2.9 

3.6 

6.0 

VEQKTABLE PRODUCTS 









Cotton, excluding linters; 

Total. 

1,000 
bales 6 
5,784 

1,000 
bales « 

8,239 

1,000 
hales ® 
8,110 

1,000 
bales * 
11,281 

100.0 

mo 

mo 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

5,020 

7,141 

6,624 

8,813 

86,8 

86.7 

81.7 

78,1 

rjuited ICingdom. 

1,683 

2,605 

2,278 

2,023 

29.1 

”Ti,n 

28.1 

“^23.3 

Germany...... 

1,272 

1,766 

1,657 

2,829 

22.0 

244 

20.4 

25.1 

ii’raucc... 

739 

933 

027 

1,063 

12.8 

11.3 

11.4 

9.4 

Ituly... 

5G0 

748 

743 

841 

9.7 

9.1 

0.2 

7.5 

Other Europe. 

706 

1,089 

1,019 

1,457 

13.2 

13.3 

12.6 

12.8 

Jjipan... 

584 

850 

1,118 

1,644 

10.1 

10.3 

13.8 

14.6 

Other countries. 

ISO 

248 

368 

824 

3.1 

3.0 

4.5 

7,3 

Linters: 









Total. 

115 

200 

102 

278 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

109 

191 

88 

258 

948 

96, 5 

86.3 

92. S 

Germany... 

74 

126 

33 

154 


"eiT 


55.4 

?ran(rt3... 

13 

19 

16 

26 

11.3 

9.5 

15.7 

0.4 

United Kingdom. 

10 

18 

19 

51 

8,7 

0.0 

18. G 

ia3 

Belgium. 

7 

9 

4 

12 

6.1 

4,5 

3.9 

4.3 

01-hej’ Europe. 

5 

19 

16 

15 

44 

9.6 

15.7 

6.4 

Oauada.. 

6 

9 

14 

20 

43 

4 5 

13.7 

7.2 

Other countries... 

1 

(*) 

(*) 

G) 

.9 

( 3 ) 

(») 

(3) 


3 Less than 600. »Less than 0.06 per cent. «Bales of 500 pounds. 
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Table 470. —Destination of principal farm woduds exported from the United 
States, 192Je-1927 —Continued 


Article and country to which 



Year ended June 30— 




exported 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

■vegetable PRODUCTS—continued 









^ruits: 









Dried— 

UOOO 

UOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Apples— 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total.:. 

30,410 

19,225 

24,833 

32,670 

mo 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

29,662 

18,552 

23,840 

31,313 

97.6 

96.6 

96.0 

95.8 

Germany. 

12,212 

6,632 

8,864 

12,168 

40.2 

34.6 

36.7 

37.2 

Netherlands. 

9,384 

4,714 

7,871 

9,568 

30.9 

24.5 

31.7 

29.3 

Sweden... 

2,595 

2,169 

1,976 

2,278 

8.5 

11.3 

8.0 

7.0 

United Kingdom. 

2,171 

2,577 

1,902 

2,282 

7.1 

13.4 i 

7.7 

7.0 

Denmark. 

1,586 

911 

1,053 

1,371 

6.2 

4.7 

4.2 

4.2 

Other Europe. 

1,714 

1,549 1 

2,175 

3,656 

5.6 

8.1 

8.7 

11.1 

Other countries. 

748 

673 : 

993 

1,357 

2.5 

3.5 

4.0 

4.2 

Apricots— 1 

Total.1 

38,777 

13,292 1 

18,132 

17,901 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 i 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

35,582 

10,699 

16,221 

15,776 

91.8 

80.5 

89.5 

88.1 

Netherlands. 

9,897 

1,426 

4,063 

3,316 

25.6 

10.7 

22.4 

18.5 

Germany. 

9,253 

3,082 

3,946 

4,593 

23.9 

23.2 ‘ 

21.8 

25.7 

United Kingdom. 

: 6,419 

1,994 

2,664 

2,084 

16.6 

15.0 

14.6 1 

11.6 

Denmark. 

^ 3,594 

836 

1,707 

1,962 

9.3 

6.3 

9.4 

11.0 

Sweden. 

1,671 

749 

776 

952 

4.3 

6.6 

4.3 

6.3 

Franco. 

648 

1,018 

931 

409 

1.7 

7.7 

6.1 

2.3 

Other Europe. 

4,101 

1,594 

1 2,14-1 

2,460 

10.6 

12.0 

11.9 1 

13.7 

Canada. 

2,153 

1,664 

1,132 

1,267 

6.6 

12.5 

6.2 

7.0 

Other countries. 

1,042 

929 

779 

868 

2.6 

7.0 

4.3 

4.9 

Prunes— 

i 




1 

1 i 




Total. 

136,448 

171,771 

151,405 

175,544 

100.0 j 

100.0 

mo i 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

: 116,110 

1 160,541 

126,278 

145,710 

84.4 

87.6 

82.7 

83.0 

Germany... 

61,126 

65,000 

18,893 

38,653 

37.6 

32.0 

12.6 

22.0 

United Kingdom. 

30,161 

31,633 

37,096 

40,173 

22.1 

18.4 

24.5 

22.9 

Netherlands. 

12,015 

15,565 

8,943 

10,242 

8.8 

9,1 

5.9 

5.8 

Sweden... 

7,047 

6,465 

4,871 

6,854 

6.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.9 

France.. . 

3,694 

20,240 

39,146 

27,217 

2.7 

11.8 

25.9 

16.6 

Other Europe. 

11,067 

22,638 

16,329 i 

22,671 

8.1 

13.1 

10.7 

12.9 

Canada.. 

15,209 

14,776 

17,723 

20,454 

11.1 

8.G 

11,7 

11.7 

Other countries. 

6,129 

6,454 

8,404 

9,380 

4.5 

3.8 

6.6 

6.3 

Baisins— 









Total. 

88,152 

90,783 

135,027 

162,337 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

32,552 

39,287 

83,706 

97,714 

36.9 

43.3 

62.0 

64.1 

United Kingdom. 

20,607 

23,675 

43,185 

49,991 

23.4 

20.1 

^2.0^ 

""la's 

Denmark. 

4,706 

3,802 

2,107 

1,994 

5.3 

4.2 

1.0 

t.3 

Netherlands. 

4,107 

4,266 

13,802 

13,857 

4.7 

4.7 

10.2 

0.1 

Germany. 

528 

5,100 

2,444 

18,738 

16,039 

i 

5.6 

13.9 

10.5 

Other Europe... 

2,604 

5,874 

15,833 

2,9 

2.7 

4.3 

10.4 

Canada... 

34,093 

38,040 

32,914 

37,400 

38.7 

41.9 

24.4 

24.6 

Japan. 

7,695 

1,919 

2,513 

2,801 

8.7 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

China. 

4,963 

3,485 

4,406 

3,649 

6.6 

3.8 

3.3 

2.3 

Other countries. 

8,849 

8,062 

11,488 

10,873 

10.1 

8.9 

8.4 

7.2 

Fresh- 

Apples— 

Total. 

1,000 

hamls 

2,032 

1,000 

barrels 

1,505 

1,000 
barrels 
1 ,851 

1,000 i 
barrels 
4,483 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

1,921 

1,384 

1,678 

4,154 

94.5 

92.0 

90.7 

92.7 

United Kingdom. 

1,735 

1,255 

1,477 

3,305 


83.4 

79.8 

73.7 

Other Europe_ 

186 

129 

201 

849 

9 1 

8 0 

10.9 

19 0 

Other countries. 

111 

121 

173 

329 

6.6 

8.0 

9.3 

7,3 
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Table 470 .—Destination of princiipal farm products exported from the United 
States, Continued 


Article and country to which 



Year ended June 30— 




exported 

1924 

192.5 

1920 

3927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

■visaETABLE PRODUCTS—Continued 

Fruit,s—'Continued. 







Per 


Fresh—Continued. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Apples— 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

6,198 

6,088 

6,464 

7,844 

300.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

4,881 

3,973 

3,993 

6,142 

78.8 

78.1 

73.1 

78.3 

United Kingdom. 

3,662 

3,354 

2,717 

3,723 

59.1 

65.9 

49.7 

47.5 

Germany. 

477 

291 

577 

3,237 

7.7 

6.7 

10.6 

16.8 

Other Europe. 

742 

328 

699 

1,182 

12.0 

6.5 

12.8 

16.0 

Canada. 

646 

443 

631 

730 

10.4 

8.7 

11.5 

9.3 

Other countries. 

671 

672 

840 

972 

10.8 

13.2 

15.4 

12.4 

Oranges— 


I ! 

: 1 





1 


Total. 

2,692 

1 2,197 

2,241 

3,340 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 100.0 

Canada. 

2,334 

' 1,980 

1,995 

2 , m 

90.0 

90.1 

89.0 

78.9 

United Kingdom. 

80 

81 

114 

403 

3.1 

3.7 

5.1 

1 12.1 

Other countries. 

178 

136 

132 

301 

6.9 

6.2 

6.9 

1 9.0 

Canned- 

Total. 

1,000 
pounds 
165,912 

1,000 
pounds 
201, 233 

1,000 
pounds 
266,673 

1,000 
' pounds 
270, 369 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Euroiie. 

138,046 

172,367 

233,545 

232, 707 

a3.2 

86.7 

87.6 

86.1 

United Kingdom. 

120,482 

156,798 

207,702 

203,010 

72.6 

77.9 

77.9 

76.1 

Other Europe. 

17,564 

15,669 

25,843 

29,691 

10.6 

7.8 

9.7 

11.0 

Canada. 

10,416 

9,412 

11,149 

15,491 

6.3 

4.7 

4.2 

5.7 

Cuba. 

6,573 

6,637 

5,962 

4,080 

18,091 

4.0 

3.3 

2.2 

1.5 

Other countries. 

10,878 

12,817 

16,017 

6.5 

6.3 

6.0 

j 6.7 

Glucose: 









Total. 

141,141 

136,822 

165,589 

138,347 

100.0 

100.0 

300.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.. 

; 107,359 

1 106,450 

133,194 

102,195 

76.1 

77.8 

79.2 

73.9 

United Kingdom. 

i 79,681 

1 82,751 1 

101,898 

74,079 

66.5 

60.6 

61.6 

53.5 

Belgium.. 

4,883 

3,906 

4,270 

4,943 

3.5 

2.9 

2.6 

3.6 

Italy. 

4,076 

3,014 i 

3,585 

4,680 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

3.4 

Sweden.. 

3,034 

6,489 ’ 

5,414 

3,640 

2.1 

4.0 

3.3 

2.6 

Other Europe. 

15, 685 

11,290 

16,027 

14, 863 

11.1 

8,2 

9.6 

10,8 

B§t£h South Africa. 

8,422 

4,708 

3,291 

4,665 

4,823 

, 6.0 

3.4 

2.0 

3.5 

3,796 

3,794 

4,553 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

3.3 

Argentina. 

Other countries.. 

3,293 

2,415 

3,162 

3,170 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

18,271 

19,456 

23,877 

23,606 

12.9 

14.2 

14.1 

17.0 

Grains and grain products: 

Burley- 

Total. 

i 

1,000 

bushels 

11,209 

1,000 
bushels 
23,6.')3 

1,000 
bushels 
27,181 

1,000 
bushels 
17,044 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

1 

Total Europe. 

11,020 

22,412 

2i, 175 

14, 25*1 

98.3 

94.8 

77.9 

83.6 

U nited Kingdom. 

10,390 

8,678 

13,223 

8,981 1 

92.7 

36.3 

48. 6 1 

52.7 

Bclgmm.. 

172 

2,226 

1,727 

1, 576 

1.6 

9.4 

6.4 

9.2 

Germany. 

33 

7,775 

3,883 

2,006 

.3 

32.9 

14.3 

12.1 

Netherlands.. 

32 

2,526 

922 

815 

.3 1 

10.7 

3.4 

4,8 

Other Europe. 

393 

1,308 

1,420 

816 

3.5 i 

5.5 

5.2 

4.8 

Canada. 

4 

709 

5,755 

2,184 

(3) 

3.0 

21.2 

12.8 

Other countries.. 

185 

532 

251 

6 C6 

1,7 

2.2 

.9 

3.6 

Cora- 









Total. 

21,186 

8,460 

23,137 

17, 563 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada.. 

8,258 

4,449 

4,239 

141 

8,071 

2,378 

10,536 
1,268 

39,0 

50.1 

34.9 

So 

United Kingdom. 

21.0 

1.7 

10.3 

7.2 

Cuba... 

2,616 

2,267 

2,097 

2,016 

32.3 

26.8 

9.1 

11.6 

Netherlands_ 

2,309 

77 

3, 610 
999 

560 

13.2 

.9 

16.2 

3.2 

Denmark... 

886 

0 

553 

4.2 

.0 

4.3 

ax 

Germany____ 

673 

26 

742 

2 

3.2 

.3 

3.2 

(3) 

12.0 

Mexico—..... 

337 

1,366 

344 

4,453 

887 

2,124 

504 

1.6 

16.1 

19.2 

Other countries. 

1,599 

7,6 

4.1 

3.8 

ao 


> Less than 0.06 per cent. 
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Table 470 .—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, 1924-19^7 —Continued 


Article and country to which 
exported 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—Continued 

Grains and grain products—Oontd. 
Oats— 

Total.-. 

Total Europe. 

irnited Kingdom__ 

Belgium__ 

France..- 

Germany ... 

Other Europe. 

Canada... 

Cuba.. - 

Mexico.. - 

Other countries. 


Oatmeal— 

Total--.. 

Total Europe--. 

United Kingdom. 

Netherlands. 

Finland—. 

Belgium. 

Other Europe. 

Mexico.. 

Other countries... 

Rice— 

Total__ 

Total Europe.-. 

United Kingdom.. 

B^gium-.. 

France.. 

Germany.. 

Other Europe_ 

Japan.. 

Canada_ 

South America.... 
Central .America.. 
Other countries... 


Bye- 


Total- 


Total Europe.- 

Germany.. 

Norway... 

Netherlands_ 

Russia in Europe. 
Other Eiirope-— 

Canada.. 

Other countries,. 


Rye flour— 

Total. 

Total Europe—- 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden... 

France. 

Finland-. 

Denmark.. 

Other Europe_ 

Canada-. 

Philippine Islands. 
Other countries... 


Year ended June 30— 


X924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

Per 

P/T 

Per 

Per 

buakels 

bushels 

bushels 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

1 ,149 

10,874 

30,975 

9,246 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

300.0 

163 

5,596 

16,119 

2,632 

14.2 

61.6 

62.0 

27.4 

142 

1,168 

4,563 

1,J59 

12.4 

10.7 

14 7 

13.6 

0 

829 

2,540 

352 

.0 

7.6 

8.2 

3.8 

0 

474 

4 ; 387 

239 

.0 

4.4 

13.8 

2.6 

0 

1,302 

2,632 

297 

.0 

12.0 

8.5 

8.2 

21 

1,823 

2,097 

385 

1.8 

16.8 

6.8 

42 

198 

3,761 

13,351 

5,198 

17.2 

34 5 

43.1 

66.2 

545 

1, 264 

1,093 

' 1,170 

47.4 

1L6 

3.5 

12.7 

116 

99 

127 

132 

10.1 

.9 

.4 

1.4 

127 

164 

285 

213 

11. 1 

1.5 

1.0 

2.3 

1,000 
pounds 
137,646 

1,000 
pounds 
106, 256 

1,000 
pounds 
156,805 

1,000 
pounds 
104,334 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

121,848 

87, 511 

130,684 

74, 806 

88. 5 

82.4 

83.3 

71.7 

54,154 

32,467 

46,526 

18,885 

39.3 

30. C 

29.7 

18.1 

24,186 

21,179 

31,843 

25,930 

17.6 

19.9 

20.3 

24 9 

14,209 

11,308 

17,532 

13, 210 

30.3 

10.6 

11.2 

12.7 

4,076 

5,738 

7,057 

4,736 

3.0 

5.4 

4.6 

4.5 

25,223 

16,819 

27, 726 

12,036 

18.3 

15.9 

17.6 

11.5 

2, 573 

3,365 

3,993 

4,027 

1.9 

3.2 

2.5 

3.9 

13,225 

15,38(» 

22,128 

25, 501 

9.6 

14.4 

34 2 

24 4 

190,616 

74,602 

27, 588 

234,547 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

300.0 

77, &77 

43,667 

16,467 

121,914 

40.9 

68.5 

59.7 

52.0 

31,133 

21,017 

8,071 

33,675 

16.3 

28.2 

29.3 

14.4 

9,542 

8,898 

2,452 

18,764 

5.0 

11.3 

8.9 

8.0 

6,626 

3,409 

273 

5,469 

3.4 

46 

1.0 

2,2 

5,092 

3,622 

7,221 

3,417 

2,254 

36,917 

2.7 

49 

12.4 

15.7 

25,684 

27,389 
68, 618 

13.6 

9.6 

8.1 

11.7 

59,703 

665 

436 

31.3 

.8 

1.6 

29.2 

23,147 

7,030 

948 

7,526 

12.1 

9.4 

3.3 

3.2 

16,554 

16,980 

3,315 

24,847 

8.7 

22.8 

12.0 

10.6 

6, 494 

3,423 

2,302 

3,468 

3.4 

4 6 

8.3 

1.5 

6,741 

2,937 

4,150 

8,275 

3.6 

3.9 

15.1 

3.5 

1,000 
hnsliHs 
17,705 

1,000 
bushels 
49,009 

1,000 
bushels 
12,505 

1,000 

bushels 

21,613 

100.0 

100,0 

100. 0 

300,0 

9,107 

25,381 

5,466 

7,486 

”5174' 

60. 9 

*” 43.7 

~~ SO 

4,486 

8,344 

1,179 

1, 677 

25.3 

~{ 7 r 

9.4 


1,213 

2,933 

1,499 

4S9 

6.9 

6.9 ! 

12.0 

2.3 

892 

5,127 

1,234 

1, 768 

5.0 

10 . a 1 

9.9 

8.2 

4 

4,348 

24 

( 3 ) 

<«) 

8.7 

.2 

(«) 

2, 512 

4,629 
24,524 

1,530 

3,651 

14.2 

9.3 

12,2 

16.8 

8,579 i 

7,017 

14,118 

48.6 

49.1 1 

56,1 

65.3 

19 

4 

22 

10 

,1 

( 3 ) 

.2 

.1 

2,m 

buTrels 

360 

1,000 

barrels 

55 

1,000 

barrels 

24 

1,000 

barrels 

14 

100.0 

100.0 

300.0 

300.0 

358 

48 

8 

6 

97.8 

87.3 

33.3 

___ 

189 

14 

0 

0 

61.6 

25.6 

.0 

.0 

70 

8 

1 

0 

19.1 

14 5 

4.2 

.0 

28 

16 

2 

0 

7.7 

29.1 

8.3 

.0 

27 

1 

0 

0 

7.4 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

24 

1 

1 

0 

6.6 

1.8 

4.2 

.0 

6 

3 

1 

0 

1.6 

5. 6 

4.2 

0 

14 

5 

3 

6 

3.8 

9.1 

12.4 

42.9 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1.1 

7.3 

16.7 

35.7 

(*) 

( 2 ) 

7 

( 2 ) 


(-9 

29,2 

( 3 ) 

4 

3 

6 

3 

1.1 

5.4 

20.8 

21.4 


3 Less than 500. 


»Less tiian 0.05 per cent, 
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Table 470 .—Destination 0 / principal farm products exported from ike United 
States y 1924-19^7 — Ooutinued 


Article and country to which 
exported 


1924 


1925 


Year ended June 30— 


1926 


1927 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


TEOETABl,® PliO-DUC’TS—continued 


Grains and grain products—Contd. 
AVhpat— 

Total. 

1,000 
bushels 
7S, 793 

1,000 

bushels 

195,490 

1,000 

bushels 

63,189 

1,000 
bushels 
156,250 

Per 
cent 
100.0 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

Per 
cent 
100 ,0 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

Total Europe.. 

88,824 

130,939 

33,893 

^ 111, 198 

49.3 

07.0 

Od. 0 

71.2 

United Kingdom.. 

If), 811 

40,274 

16,335 

39,341 

21 3 

20.6 

2,5.9 

25.2 

Italy-.-..... 

7,815 

25,727 

2,877 

10,407 

9.9 

13.2 

4.6 

0.7 

Belgium. 

4, 2S0 

15,178 

4,302 

8,926 

5.4 

7.8 

6.8 

5.7 

Netherlands. 

4,208 

10,727 

3,720 

17,131 

5.3 

8.6 

5.9 

11.0 

France.-. 

2,4t5l 

14,290 

613 

16, 079 

. 3.1 

7.3 

1.0 

10.3 

Other Europe. 

3,239 

38,743 

6,046 

19,314 

4.3 

9.5 

9.4 

12.3 

Canada. 

17,980 

55,597 

20,638 

26, 793 

22.8 

28.4 

32.7 

17.1 

Japan, including Chosen. 

10, 256 

4,100 

A178 

7,336 

13.0 

2.1 

8.2 

4.7 

China. 

8,301 

374 

17 

1, 099 

10.5 

.2 

(3) 

.7 

Other countries.-. 

3,432 

4,480 

3,463 

9,824 

4.4 

2.3 

5.5 

6.3 

Wheat flour— 

Tr>ta3«_.. 

1,000 

barrels 

17,253 

1,000 

barrels 

13,896 

t,000 

barrels 

9,542 

1,000 
barrels 
13,385 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe.. 

6,598 

8,204 

3,121 

6,063 

38.2 

69.0 

32.7 

45. 3 

Netherlands. 

1,841 

1,781 

774 

1,668 

10.7 

12.8 

8.1 

11.7 

Germ any... 

1,488 

3,451 

1,995 

340 

834 

8.6 

34.4 

3.6 

6.2 

United Kingdom__ 

2,105 

860 

1,733 

8.4 

15.3 

9.0 

12.9 

Greece... 

389 

m 

249 

282 

2.3 

4.2 

2.6 

2.1 

Other Europe... 

1,429 

1,741 

898 

1,646 

8.2 

12.5 

9.4 

12.4 

China. 

2,939 

129 

4S9 

418 

17.0 

.9 

5.1 

S.l 

Jlong Kong.. 

1,,355 

4^0 

371 

618 

7.9 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

Cuba. 

1,114 

1,233 

1,144 

1,199 

6.5 

S.9 

32.0 

9.0 

Other West Indies ^_ 

958 

728 

607 

747 

5.6 

5.2 

6.4 

5.6 

Kwautung, leased territory.,. _ 

934 

43 

266 

189 

5.4 

.3 

2.8 

1.4 

Philippdno Ifilonds.' 

585 

589 

596 

666 

3.4 

4.2 

6.2 

6.0 

Central America. 

502 

676 

5fd 

2,366 
004 

3.3 

4.1 

5.9 

17.6 

Brazil. 

530 

t>88 

864 

3.1 

5.0 

9.1 

6.8 

Other countries. 

1,678 

1,250 
ijOQO 
pounds 
10, m 

1,623 

■225 

9.6 

9.2 

16.9 

1.6 

Hops: 

Total. 

1,000 
pounds 
\ 20,461 

1,000 

pounds 

31,098 

1,000 
pounds 
13,369 

100.0 

i 

100. 0 

mo 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

35, 709 

"Tu^ioT 

10,537 

9,378 

77.1 

70.1 1 

70.3 

70.1 

United Kingdom. 

~8, sir 

5,758 

4,'115 

4, 550 

40.8 

35.7 

27.4 

34.1 

Belgium. 

6,290 

4,708 

3,7U1 

3,892 - 

25.9 

29.6 

26.3 

14.2 

Other Eurojie.. 

2,138 

775 

2,631 

2,027 • 

10.4 

i 4.8 

37.6 

! 23.8 

Canada. 

3,143 

3,318 

2,937 

2,772 

15.4 

20.6 

19,6 

20.7 

Other comitrifis... 

1,549 

1,503 

1, 524 

1,219 

7. 5 

9.3 

10.1 

9.2 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
t’ottonseiui cake— 









Total. 

200,927 

583,603 

506, 582 

699,448 

100.0 

300.0 

300.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

'557^5" 

593, filO 

506,701 

7)5)752^ 

99. 7 

100.0 

99.8 

97.7 

Denmark. 

loaTriT 

434,530 

408,314 

TiiJir 

74. 7 

73. 2 

80.6 

57.7 

Gerinanj. 

;i9,143 

100,931 
58, ift'J 

73,489 

215,887 

10.5 

37.0 

14.5 

36.0 

Other Europe. 

11,031 

24,098 

23,892 

5. 5 

9.8 

1 7 

4.0 

Other countries. 

574 

53 

.883 

33,022 , 

.3 



2.3 

Cottonseed meal— 









Total. 

49.439 

293,711 

209,022 

301,063 

100.0 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Euroiw.. 

44,210 

281,122 

193,216 

3G0,020 

89.4 



92.2 

United Kingdom.. 

35,137 

4,040 

334,855 

91,867 

lf)0,Oii~ 

71.1 

46.2 

43.8 

STH 

Germany-,. 

89,502 
21,194 

47,013 

127,687 

8.2 

30.7 

22.4 

32.7 

Norway.. 

3,920 

17,768 
3^1,568 

28, 746 

7.0 

7.3 

8.5 

7.4 

Other Eurnpe. 

LUO 

35,571 

53,488 

2.2 

12.2 

10.4 

13.6 

Other countries,. 

5,223 

JD, 589 

18,706 

30.448 

10.6 

3.6 

8.9 

7.8 

Linseed or flaxseed cake— 









Totoil... 

546,848 

671,460 

577,008 

609,520 

100.0 

300.0 

100.0 , 

300.0 

Total Europe. 

liTToiT 

071,390' 

577,891 

609, 394 

loord" 

100.0 

100.9 

mo 

Netherlands... 

soiTror 

ToiTisr 

416,202 


TSTiT 

58.9 

72.0 

62,5 

Belgium... 

86,468 

187,904 

125,301 

371,487 ' 

15.8 

28.0 

21.7 

mi 

United Kingdom. 

77, mo 

71,03* 

26,513 

45, 522' 

14.3. 

10.0 1 

4.6 

7,6 

Other EurniKi. 

5?0,M4 

17,009 

9,875' 

11, 281 

3.7 

2.5 

L7 

m ‘ 

Other coiiiitrios... 

m 

70 

17 

126 

(3) 

0) 

('*) 


9 Loss than 600. 


sIkjss than 0.06 pot cent. 
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Table 470 .—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States j 1924-1927 —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country to which 
exported 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

VEGETABLE pnoDUCTS—Continued 

Oils, vegetable; 

. UOGO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cottonseed— 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

39, 418 

53,261 

69,016 

67,580 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada.. 

20, 516 

23,714 

36,387 

37.683 

62.0 

44.6 

61.7 

^66^4 

Mexico-.-. 

8, 370 

3,809 

4,362 

3,868 

21.2 

7.2 

7.4 

6.7 

Cuba. 

2,200 

3,914 

4,869 

2,770 
2,325 

5.6 

7.3 

8.3 

4.8 

Norway. 

1,825 

2,079 

1,565 

4.6 

3.9 

2.7 

4.0 

Argentina_____ 

643 

1,573 

1,536 

2,160 

1.6 

3.0 

2.6 

3.8 

Germany. 

120 

2,405 

288 

747 

.3 

4.5 

.6 

L3 

Netherlands. 

0 

9,252 

2,445 

350 

.0 

17.4 

4.1 

* 6 

Other countries. 

5,738 

6,515 

7,564 

7,677 

14.7 

12.2 

12.7 

13.4 

Starch: 

Total. 

262, 842 

214,247 

224,570 

233,112 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

245, 565 

195,477 

201,191 

210,390 

93.4 

91.2 

89.6 

90.3 

United Kingdom. 

176,909 

161,928 

162,051 

166,399 

67.3 

76.6 

72.2 

71.4 

Germany. 

24, 612 

128 

0 

1, 455 , 

9.4 

. 1 

.0 

.6 

Netherlands. 

15, 276 

14,939 

19,611 

IS, 021 ' 

5.8 

7.0 

8.7 

7.7 

Other Europe. 

28, 768 

18,482 

19,629 

24, 515 

10.9 

8.5 

8.7 

10.6 

Other countries. 

17, 277 

18,770 

23,379 

22,722 

6.6 

8.8 

10.4 

9.7 

Sugar, refined: 

Total. 

1,000 
short tons 
135 

1,000 
short tons 
251 

1,000 
short ions 
300 

1,000 
short ions 
114 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

73 

167 

217 

67 

64.1 

66.5 

72.3 

68.8 

United Kingdom. 

40 

88 

131 

37 j 

29.6 

35.1 

43.7 

32.5 

France. 

20 

i 12 

12 

6 ’ 

14.8 

4.8 

4.0 

4.4 

Greece. 

4 

12 

7 

3 j 

3.0 

4.8 

2.3 

2.6 

Norway. 

1 

12 

27 

16 

.7 

4.8 

9.0 

13.2 

Other Europe.... 

8 

43 

40 

7 1 

6.0 

17.0 

13.3 

6.1 

Uruguay. 

24 

22 

33 

19 ! 

17.8 

8.8 

11.0 

16.7 

Cuba... 

9 

! 4 

1 

0 

6.7 

1.6 

.3 

(a) 

Canada. 

. 7 

9 

5 

2 

6.2 

3.6 

1.7 

L8 

Newfoundland and Labrador.... 

6 

5 

4 

1 

3.7 

2.0 

1.3 

.9 

Mexico. 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1.6 

.4 

.7 

3.5 

Other countries. 

15 

43 

38 

21 

11.0 

17.1 

12.7 

18.3 

Tobacco, leaf: 

Total.. 

1,000 
pounds 
557,2SS 

1,000 
pounds 
420,223 

1,000 
pounds 
528,131 

1,000 
pounds 
610,186 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

400,381 

287,352 

343,880 

340,444 

72.9 

68.4 

65.1 

67.9 

United Kingdom. 

161,237 

140,772 

185,431 

151,038 

28.9 

~33.6 


30.2 

Germany. 

55,667 

19,126 

24,300 1 

31,171 

10.0 

4,6 

4.6 

6.1 

Netherlands. 

60,302 

15,873 

24,155 

3!,67fi 

9.0 

3.8 

4.6 

6.2 

Belgium. 

35,065 

15,203 

16,448 

31,368 

6.3 

3.6 

2.0 

6.1 

France... 

29,376 

30,277 

54,497 

41,834 

5.3 

7.2 

10.3 

8.2 

Italy. 

25,207 

9,421 

10,314 

3,408 

4.5 

2.2 

2.0 

.7 

Spain. 

22,072 

32.746 

10 

20,774 

4.0 

7.8 

(») 

4.1 

Other Europe. 

27,455 

23,934 

29,725 

32,275 

4.9 

5.7 

5.6 

6.3 

China. 

66,017 

53,933 

98,142 

77,216 

11.8 

12.8 

i 18.6 

15. t 

Australia. 

24,389 

20,532 

22, 728 

21,821 

4.4 

4.9 

4.3 

4.3 

Canada. 

13,167 

11,659 

13, 619 

14,541 

2.4 

2.8 

2.6 

2.9 

Other countries. 

47,344 

46,747 

49,862 

50,164 

8.5 

n. 1 

9.4 

9.8 

Potatoes: 

Total. 

1,000 

hiishels 

3,075 

1,000 

bushels 

3,653 

1,000 

bushels 

1, 824 

1,000 

bushels 

2,092 

100.0 

1C0.O 

100.0 

100.0 

Cuba. 

1,932 

1,869 

920 

950 

62.8 

61.2 

50.4 

^"*4574 

Canada. 

537 

1,038 

343 

594 

17.5 

28.4 

18.8 

28.4 

Mexico... 

203 

168 

178 

139 

6.6 

4.6 

9.9 

6,6 

Panama. 

156 

195 

161 

123 

5.1 

6.3 

8.3 

6.9 

Other countries. 

247 

383 

232 

286 

8.0 

10.6 

12.7 

13.7 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from.Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of tho 
,TJnited States, June issues, 1925-1927, and official records of tho Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com¬ 
merce. 


* Less than 500, 


8 Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Table 471 .—Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 

States, 1924-1927 


Article and country of origin 



Year ended June 30— 




1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1920 

1927 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL DRODUCTS 










Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cattle: 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

155 

130 

215 

267 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada. 

141 

122 

175 

168 

91.0 

89.7 

81.4 

62.0 

Mexico.. 

13 

13 

39 

99 

8.4 

9.6 

18.1 

37.0 

Other countries.. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.1 

Butter: 

Total.. 

1,000 
pounds 
29,466 

1,000 

pounds 

7,189 

1,000 

pounds 

6,440 

1,000 
pounds 
10,710 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

13,610 

1,026 

1,754 

5, 653 

46.2 

14.3 

27.2 

52.8 

Denmark.-. 

10,457 

840 

873 

1,529 

35.5 

11.7 

13.6 

14.3 

United Kingdom. 

1,720 

52 

691 

3,932 

5.8 

.7 

10.7 

36.7 

Other Europe. 

1,433 

134 

190 

192 

4.9 

1.9 

2,9 

ts 

Canada. 

6,451 

3,688 

1 , 111 

610 

21.9 

i 49.9 

1 17.3 

6.7 

New Zealand. 

5,048 

1,985 

2,282 

3,682 

17.1 

27.6 

34.7 

34.4 

Argentina. 

4,084 

416 

1,147 

332 

13.9 

6.8 

17.8 

3.1 

Other countries. 

273 

175 

196 

433 

.9 

2.4 

! 3,0 

4.0 

Cheese: 









Total. 

66 , 597 

61,489 

62,412 

89,782 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

61,310 

69,844 

61,859 

72,445 

92.1 

97.3 

99.1 

80.7 

Italy. 

32,922 

32,843 

83,822 

36,572 

49.4 

63.4 

64.2 

40.7 

Switzerland. 

16,140 

16,222 

15,487 

20,638 

24.2 

24.8 

24.8 

23.0 

France.... 

4,419 

4.814 

5,855 

4,914 

. 0.6 

7.8 

9.4 

5.5 

Netherlands... 

3.048 

4,781 

2,970 

3,056 

3,687 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

4.1 

Other Europe. 

3,995 

3,639 

6,634 

7.3 

6.6 

5.8 

7.4 

Canada. 

1,803 

483 

164 

16, 009 

2.7 

.8 

.3 

18.5 

Other countries. 

3,484 

1,162 

389 

728 

5.2 

1.9 

.6 

.8 

Eggs, in the shell: 

Total. 

1,000 

dozen 

426 

1,000 

dozen 

682 

1,000 

dozen 

276 

1,000 

dozen 

290 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hong Kong-. 

219 

256 

189 

210 

6L4 

37.6 

68.5 

74.0 

Canada.-. 

142 

163 

69 

54 

33.3 

23.9 

26.0 

18.2 

China. 

62 

262 

10 

6 

14.6 

37.0 

5.8 

2.0 

Other countries. 

3 

11 

2 

17 

•7 

1.6 

.7 

5.8 

Eggs and egg yolks (dried, frozon* 
and preserved): ' 

Total. 

1,000 
pounds 
18,213 

1,000 
pounds 
19,067 

1,000 
pounds 
25,679 

1,000 
pounds 
18,316 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China... 

17,306 

17,580 i 

21,928 

13,873 

95.3 

92.2 

85.4 

75.7 

United Kingdom. 

741 

1,343 

3,130 

3,357 

4.1 

7.0 

12.2 

18.3 

Other countries. 

106 

144 

621 

l,0vS6 

.0 

.8 

2.4 

6.0 

Egg albumen: 









Total. 

7,277 

4,363 

9,610 

7,827 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China_- . 

7,166 

4,050 

8,676 

934 

6,907 

98.5 

92.8 

90.3 

88.2 

Other countries. 

111 

313 

920 

1.6 

7.2 

9.7 

It 8 

Hides and skins other than furs: 
Calfskins, dry— 









Total... 

10,754 

8,087 

6,103 

8,913 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina.-... 

1,674 
1,303 

997 

233 

549 

15.6 

12.3 

3.8 

6.2 

Latvia. 

726 

674 

1,599 

12.1 

9,0 

11.0 

17.9 

Finland__ 

1,084 

1,012 

775 

1,003 

907 

704 

431 

10.1 

12. 4 

Its 

4.8 

6.4 

New Zealand,—.. 

380 

674 

9,4 

It 2 

6.2 

Uruguay,.. 

332 

1 

20 

7.2 

4.1 

0) 

6.0 

.2 

Canada.-.. 

736 

487 

364 

374 

6.8 

6.0 

4.2 

Netherlands____ 

510 

435 

349 

340 

4.7 

5.4 

5.7 

3.8 

3.6 

United Kingdom.. 

477 

98 

114 

324 

4.4 

t 2 

to 

Denmark,...—._...._..... 

475 

195 

204 

268 

4.4 

2.4 

3.3 

3.0 

Australia___ 

407 

187 

77 

74 

3.8 

2.3 

1.3 

.8 

Norway. 

391 

801 

573 

551 

3.6 

9.9 

9.4 

6.2 


i Loss than 0.05 por cent. 
84771^—28- 
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Tabi/E 471 .—Origin of principal agricultural products hnporied into the United 
States y 1924-1927 —Continued 



Year ended June 30— 

Article and country of origin 

1024 

1925 

1926 

1927 

192*1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS—COn. 









Hides and skins other thanfurs—Con. 

1000 

IQOQ 

mo 

1000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Calfskins, dry—Continued. 

pomcls 

pounds 

pmhnds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Germany. 

31S 

150 

676 

1,675 

3.0 

1.9 

11.1 

17.7 

France... 

199 

308 

13 

177 

1.9 

3.8 

.2 

2,0 

Poland... 

135 

367 

342 

627 

1.3 

4.5 

5.6 

5.9 

Sweden-.—. 

129 

280 

144 

443 

1.2 

3.5 

2.4 

5.0 

Russia in Europe-.. 

75 

12 

250 

62 

.7 

.1 

4.1 

,7 

Other countries. 

1,056 

802 

1,006 

1, 025 

9.8 

10.0 

16.5 

11.6 

Calfskins, wet— 









Total.. 

18,451 

23,155 

21,513 

30,621 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Canada-—.—- 

6,412 

6,519 

5,338 

7,956 

29.3 

23.8 

1 24.8 

iiTo 

France____— 

3,396 

3,937 

3,201 

5,349 

18.4 

17.0 

14.9 

17.5 

■United Kingdom. 

2 ; 154 

623 

'617 

1, 678 

11.7 

2.3 

2.9 

5.2 

Sweden. 

1,296 

2^280 

1,821 

2,647 

7.0 

9.8 

' 8.5 

8.6 

Latvia. 

887 

1,149 

433 

827 

4.8 

5.0 

2.0 

2.7 

Finland--. 

639 

369 

76S 

515 

3.5 

1.6 

; 3.1 

1.7 

Switzerland. 

516 

795 

1,226 

1,506 

2.8 

3.4 

[ 5.7 

4.9 

Denmark. 

477 

1,038 

877 

1,223 

2.6 

4.5 

4.1 

4.0 

Netherlands. 

425 

939 

779 

1,815 

2.3 

4.1 

3.6 

5.9 

New Zealand. 

393 

1,234 

1,112 

1,292 

2.1 

6.3 

6.2 

4.2 

Italy. 

374 

327 

492 

636 

2.0 

1.4 

2.3 

2.1 

Poland-. 

145 

1,650 

797 

756 

.8 

7.1 

3.7 

2,5 

Belgium. 

130 

329 

604 

158 

.7 

1.4 

2.8 

.5 

Other countries. 

2,207 

3,066 

3,448 

4,363 

12.0 

13.3 

15.9 

14.2 

Cattle hides, dry— 









Total. 

18,112 

1 14,376 

14,506 

11,287 

100.0 

100.0 1 

100.0 

lon.o 

Colombia.-.. 

0,271 

5,294 

4,666 

4,032 

34.6 

36.8 

32.2 

35.7 

Argentina. 

2,510 

2,040 

3,171 

682 

13.9 

14.2 

21.9 

6,0 

Venezuela. 

2,115 

1,925 

2,002 

i 1,765 

11.7 

13.4 

13.8 

16,6 

Canada-.....,-...-.-.—----- 

1,466 

1,114 

553 

723 

8.1 

7.7 

3.8 

6.4 

China—... 

1,028 

53 

336 

646 

6.7 

.4 

2.3 

4.8 

France. 

605 

m 

107 

361 

3.8 

1.9 

.7 

3.2 

Australia. 

4S9 1 

395 

IS 

0 

2.7 

2.7 

.1 

.0 

Nicaragua___— 

446 

475 

354 

567 

2.5 

3.3 

2.4 

6.0 

■Uruguay. 

347 

23 

86 i 

0 

1.9 

.2 

.6 

.0 

Honduras. 

215 

181 

174 

132 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Mexico. 

240 

307 

302 

325 

1.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.9 

United Kingdom. 

191 

180 

111 

96 

1.1 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

British India. 

83 

407 

206 

63 

.4 

2.8 

1.4 

.6 

Other countries. 

2,106 

1,716 

2,420 

1,995 

11.6 

11.9 

16.7 

17.7 

Cattle hides, wet— 









Total. 

158,363 

184,934 

141,081 

145,648 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina 

99, 661 

113,565 

79,639 

74,446 

62.9 

Gl.4 

f4». 4 

51.1 

Canada... 

28,603 

36,084 

35,421 

43,359 

18.1 

19.5 

25.1 

29.8 

Uruguay. 

11,714 

8,615 

6,252 

4,115 

7.4 

4.7 

4.4 

2.9 

Other countries. 

18, 385 

26,670 

19,769 

23,728 

11.6 

14.4 

14,1 

16.2 

Goat and kid skins, dry— 









Total. 

51,811 

67,202 

76,619 

67,660 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

British India.—... 

13,174 

17,190 

26,322 

22,483 

2A4 

30.1 

34.4 

33. 2 

China_ 

8,637 

8,468 

11,356 

12 , no 

16.7 

14.8 

14.8 
5. 1 

17.9 

Brazil.. 

4,132 

3,858 

3,933 

4,746 

8.0 

6. 7 

7.0 

jSpain.. 

3,158 

1,642 

2,798 

1,706 

6.1 

2.9 

3.7 

2.5 

Argentina_ 

3,131 

3,668 

4,067 

3,501 

6.0 

6.4 

5.3 

5.2 

Aden___. 

2,855 

2,372 

A040 

1,875 

5.6 

4.1 

6.3 

2.8 

■MTexifio ____ _ 

2^804 

4,074 

4,751 

4,477 

5.4 

7.1 

6.2 

6.6 

Dutch East Indies.. 

1,634 

1,436 

2,018 

1,985 

3.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2,9 

Venezuela___ 

1,439 

1,403 

1,260 

1,256 

2.8 

2,5 

1.6 

1.9 

Umted Kingdom.—.. 

1,264 

1,992 

l\ 667 

1,010 

2.4 

sis 

2.2 

i!5 

France___ 

632 

1,372 

1,278 

1,584 

1.2 

2,4 

i.7 

2.3 

Other countries... 

. 8,951 

9,727 

13,139 

10,971 

17.3 

17.0 

17.1 

16,2 

Goatskins, wet— 









Total.... 

. 14,070 

8,764 

9,866 

15,911 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Britissh India 

. 12,990 

7,411 

8,639 

14,424^ 

92.3 

84.7 

87 6 

90 7 

Other countries-... 

. 1,080 

1,343 

ll 228 

1,487 

7,7 

is! 3 

12 ! 4 

oia 
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Table 471 .—Origm of imnci'pal agricultural products imported into the United 
States^ 1924.-1927 —Continued 


Article and country of origin 



Year ended June 30— 




1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

192.5 

1926 

1927 

ANIMALS ANl> ANIMAL PHODUCTS—COn. 









Hides and skins other than furs—Con. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Per 

' Per 

Per 

Per 

Kip skins, dry— 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

• cent 

cent 

ceni 

Total. 

3,541 

1,896 

1,218 

894 

100.0 

100.0 

, 100.0 

100.0 

Argentina. 

2,381 

345 

315 

161 

i 67.2 

IS. 2 

25.9 

18.0 

United Kingdom. 

298 

188 

0 

119 

8.4 

9.9 

(0 

13.3 

Franco. 

154 

131 

119 

8 

4.3 

6.9 

9.8 

.9 

Canada. 

141 

433 

212 

206 

4.0 

22.8 

17.4 

23.0 

Sweden. 

106 

82 

69 

107 

3.0 

4.3 

5.7 

12.0 

British India. 

85 

103 

0 

11 

2.4 

6.4 

.0 

1.2 

British West Africa.I 

40 

62 

49 

0 

1.1 

3.3 

4.0 

.0 

China.1 

29 

0 

17 

0! 

.8 

.0 

1.4 

.0 

Denmark. 

0 

157 

87 

0 

.0 

8.3 

7.1 

.0 

Poland and Danzig. 

0 

148 

0 

19 

.0 

7.3 

.0 

2.1 

Netherlands. 

0 

21 

86 

0 

.0 i 

1.1 

7.1 

.0 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

0 

50 

.0 

.0 

.0 

,5.6 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

0 

42 

.0 

.0 

.0 

4.7 

Other countries. 

307 

228 

264 

171 

8.7 

12.0 

21.6 

19.2 

Kip skins, wet— 









Total. 

7,868 

4,997 

4,185 

4,184 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Argentina. 

2,927 

845 

75 

221 

37.2 

16.9 

1.8 

5.3 

Prance. 

1,801 

1,99.8 

1,023 

605 

22.9 

40.0 

24.4 

14.6 

Canada. 

1,010 

1,185 

1,465 

2,088 

12.9 

23.7 

35.0 

49.9 

United Kingdom. 

464 

129 

107 

53 

6.9 

2.6 

2.5 

1.3 

. China. 

435 

10 

0 

5 

5.5 

.2 

.0 

.1 

Netherlands. 

227 

74 

464 

833 

2.9 

1.6 

11.1 

8,0 

Belgium. 

102 

39 

120 

55 

1.3 

.8 

2.9 

1.3 

Sweden. 

93 

0 

28 

0 

1.2 

.0 

.7 

.0 

Italy_*. 

69 

348 

242 

359 

.8 

7.0 

5.8 

8.5 

Other countries. 

740 

369 

661 

465 

9.4 

7.3 

15. S 

11,1 

Sheep and lamb skins, dry and 









wet— 









Total. 

01,446 

62,303 

54,373 

59,829 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Now Zealand. 

12,917 

16,639 

12,161 

17,828 

21.0 

26.7 

22.4 

29. B 

United Kingdom. 

12,700 

13,410 

9,160 

10,389 

20,7 

21.5 

16.8 

17.4 

Argentina.—. 

12,442 

10,531 

6,267 

10,327 

20.2 

16.9 

17.0 

17.3 

Brazil. 

3,559 

1,987 

2,378 

2,265 

95S 

5.8 

3.2 

4.4 

3.8 

Spain. 

3,057 
2,757 

1,155 

1,862 

5,0 

1.8 

3.4 

1.6 

Uruguay. 

1,459 

2,5U 

2.588 

4.6 

2.3 

4.6 

4,3 

Australia. 

2,674 

2,536 

3,096 

2,411 

4.3 

4.1 

5.7 

4.0 

Chile. 

1,775 

1,811 

1,406 

2,067 
2,208 

2.9 

2.9 

2.6 

4.5 

Canada... 

1,462 

2,039 
1,46f3 

1,827 

2.4 

3.3 

3.4 

3,7 

British South Africa. 

1,367 

3,781 

2.478 

2.2 

2.4 

7.0 

4.1 

Other countries. 

6, 736 

9,270 

6,924 

5,710 

11.0 

14.9 

12.7 

9.5 

Pibers, animal: 

Silk, raw, in skeins reeled from 
cocoon— 









Total.— 

46,172 

59,138 

04,291 

73,402 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Japan. 

34,445 

46,855 
8,757 i 

61,7^ 

59,934 

74.6 

79.2 

80.5 

' 81.6 

Cliina. 

8,718 

9,519 

11,872 

18.9 

14.8 

14.8 

16,2 

Other countries.. 

3,009 

3,526 

2,988 

1,596 

6.6 

6.0 

4.7 

2.2 

Wool, unmanufactured— 

Carpet wool— 









Total . 

US, 375 

138,461 

118,079 

144,098 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China . - 

57,718 

66,591 

35,668 

30,362 

48.8 

40.9 

30.2 

25.1 

United Kingdom. 

29,306 

45,621 

39,153 

51,602 

24,8 

32.9 

33.2 

36.7 

Argentina. 

7,759 

4,593 

6,885 

9,513 

6*6 

3.3 

6,8 

6.6 

Palestine and Syria. 

4,250 

6,223 

7,691 

8,064 

3.6 

3.8 

6.5 

6.6 

British India. 

3,432 

5,929 

6,804 

6,906 

2.0 

4.3 

5.8 

4.8 

Prance. 

2,982 

2,979 

2,945 

5,371 
26.880 

2.5 

2.1 

2.6 

3.7 

Other countries-. 

12,838 

17.625 

18.933 

10.8 

12.7 

16.0 

18.6 


I liess than 0*05 per cent, ^Less than 500. 
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Table 471, — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States j 1924-19^7 —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country of origin 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS—COIl. 

Fibers, animal—Continued. 

Wool, unmanufactured—Contd. 
Clothing ■Wool- 

Total-. 

United Kingdom. 

Argentina. 

Canada.— 

Uruguay. 

Australia. 

Chile. 

Other countries. 

Combing wool— 

Total--.. 

Australia.. 

United Kingdom.. 

Argentina.. 

Uruguay... 

New Zealand.. 

Other countries.. 

Hair of the Angora goat (mo¬ 
hair), alpaca, etc.— 

Total.. 

United Kingdom.. 

Turkey in Europe.. 

Peru.. 

British South Africa_ 

China.. 

Other countries.. 

Sausage casings: 

Total.—.. 

Argentina. 

China. 

Canada. 

Australia.... 

New Zealand. 

Uruguay. 

Germany. 

Other countries. 

VEGKTABLE PRODUCTS 

Cocoa or cacao beans: 

Total. 

British West Africa. 

BrazU. 

Dominican Republic. 

British West Indies. 

Ecuador.. 

Other countries. 

Coffee: 

Total.-. 

Brazil. 

Colombia.... 

Central America. 

Other countries. 

Fibers, vegetable: 

Cotton, raw— 

Total... 



British India. 


Mexico. 

Peru.. 

Other countries. 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

1,000 

1,090 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

12 , 820 

24,446 

16,663 

16,771 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4,237 

6,882 

4,152 

4,776 

33.0 

28.2 

24.9 

28.5 

3,101 

7,637 

2,730 

2,842 

24.2 

31.2 

16.4 

16.9 

1,146 

1,329 

843 

2,353 

8.9 

5.4 

6.0 

14.0 

1,138 

2,596 

1,016 

497 

8.9 

10.6 

6.1 

3.0 

1,105 

1,756 

4,560 

3,796 

8.6 

7.2 

27.4 

22,6 

675 

1,568 

- 728 

1,186 

5.3 

6.4 

4.4 

7.1 

1,419 

2,678 

2,634 

1,321 

11.1 

11.0 

16.8 

7.9 

103,003 

117,991 

204,032 

102,908 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

33,131 

37,101 

59,531 

38, 714 

32.2 

31.4 

29.2 

37.6 

23,751 

19, 527 

27,314 

15, 484 

23.1 

16.5 

13.4 

15.0 

19, 788 

18,911 

37, 292 

15, 265 

19.2 

16.0 

18.3 

14.8 

6 , 572 

17, 504 

37, 692 

17, 751 

6.4 

14.8 

18.4 

17.2 

5,885 

9,869 

16,442 

6,192 

6.7 

8.4 

8.0 

6.0 

13,826 

15, 079 

25,861 

10,502 

13.4 

12.9 

12.7 

10.4 

4,925 

3,809 

6,738 

6,752 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,852 

1,084 

2, 630 

792 

37.6 

28.4 

37.5 

11.7 

1,256 

225 

1,731 

3,146 

25.5 

5.0 

25. 7 

40.6 

911 

693 

85 

82 

18.5 

18.2 

3.3 

1.2 

716 

1,127 

2,319 

2,506 

14.5 

29.6 

34.4 

37.1 

135 

624 

65 

74 

2.7 

13.8 

.8 

1.1 

55 

156 

18 

153 

1.2 

4.1 

.3 

2.3 

. 20,386 

17,755 

19,271 

18,844 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 6,858 

5,138 

4,690 

4,804 

33.6 

28.9 

24.3 

25. 5 

. 2,833 

2,350 

2,980 

2,074 

13.9 

13.2 

16. 5 

11.0 

- 2,258 

3,624 

3,716 

3,351 

11.1 

20.4 

19.3 

17.8 

. i,419 

1,664 

2,109 

2,198 

7,0 

8.8 

10.9 

11.7 

1,201 

1,127 

1,357 

901 

5.9 

6.3 

7.0 

4.8 

. 1,119 

517 

501 

876 

5. 5 

2.9 

2 . 6 

4.6 

. 1,027 

481 

784 

1,904 

5.0 

2. 7 

4. 1 

30.1 

. 3,671 

2,954 

3,126 

2,736 

18.0 

1(5. S 

16. 3 

14.5 

. 382,971 

382,570 

417,000 

425,406 

100 . 0 

100.0 

100 . 0 

100.0 

. 152,533 

13S, 513 

135,051 

101,338 

39. H 

To. if 


38, 6 

, 71,737 

71,816 

86,110 

81,148 

38.7 

18.8 

20 . 6 

19. 1 

. 42,368 

46,926 

49,955 

51,085 

11.1 

12.3 

12.0 

12.0 

. 36,004 

36,613 

46,061 

31,247 

9.1 

9.6 

11 . 0 

7,3 

. SO, 310 

28,999 

34,386 

13,700 

7.9 

7.6 

8.2 

3.2 

. 61,019 

59,703 

65,498 

83,879 

13.4 

35. 5 

15. 8 

10.8 

- 1,429,617 

1,279,670 

1,437,364 

1,444,624 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 950,950 

860,269 

995,967 

1,000,721 

66.5 

67.2 

69.3 

(59,3 

. 254,381 

223,170 

207,469 

313,368 

17.8 

17.4 

14.4 

21,7 

- 90,817 

65,975 

94,812 

40,269 

6.4 

6.2 

6.6 

2.8 

. 133,469 

130,166 

139,126 

90,266 

9.3 

10.2 

9.7 

6.2 

. 146,024 

155,092 

161,453 

190,963 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

. 78,631 

91,930 

112,633 

102,280 

53.8 

59. 3 

69.8 


. 21,677 

15,942 

12,787 

14,536 

14.8 

10.3 

7.9 

7.0 

- 16,302 

13,044 

11,123 

9,240 

11.2 

8.4 

6.9 

4.8 

- 13,443 

22,287 

n, 776 

46, 660 

9.2 

14.4 

7.3 

24.4 

- 9,966 

6,678 

7,469 

8,650 

6.8 

3.7 

4. 6 

4.5 

- 6,115 

6,211 

6,666 

9,707 

4.2 

3.9 

3.5 

5.1 
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Table 471 .—Origin of 'principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States j —Continued 


Article and country of origin 

Year ended June 30— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—Continued 









Fibers, vegetable—Continued. 





Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Flax, uumanufacturod— 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

4,885 

4,316 

7,104 

4, 706 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

3,163 

3,563 

6,543 

4,294 

64.7 

82.6 

92.1 

91.3 

United Kingdom. 

1,699 

1,595 

1,759 

1,231 

34. 8 

37.0 

i 24,8 

26.2 

Belgium. 

290 

620 

630 

446 

5.9 

12.0 

i 8.9 

9.5 

Estonia__ 

176 

68 

1 T26 

566 





Netherlands. 

170 

141 

’439 

287 

3.5 

3.3 

6.2 

6.1 

Russia in Europe. 

108 

198 

1,565 

1 642 

2.2 

4.6 

22,0 

13.6 

Other Europe. 

720 

1,041 

1,024 

1,122 

14.7 

24. 1 

14.4 

23.9 

Canada. 

1,292 

499 

263 

45 

20. 4 

11. 6 

3.7 

1.0 

Other countries. 

430 

263 

298 

366 

8.9 

5.8 

4,2 

7.7 

Manila fiber— 

1,000 tom 

1,000 tom, 

1,000 tons 

1,000 tons 





Total. 

98 

73 

62 

01 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

Philippine Islands. 

97 

72 

62 

60 

99.0 

98. 6 

100.0 

98.4 

Other countries. 

1 

1 

G) 

1 

1.0 

1-4 

0) 

1.6 

Sisal and henequen— 









Total. 

97 

146 

126 

116 

100.0 

loao 

100,0 

mo 

Mexico. 

71 

116 

96 

82 

73.2 

79.4 

76.2 

70.7 

Dutch East Indies. 

11 

14 

14 

19 

11.3 

9.6 

11.1 

16.4 

Other countries. 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15.6 

11.0 

12.7 

12.9 

Fruits: 









Dried— 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Currants— 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 





Total... 

17,155 

15,064 

14,773 

13, 011 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

17,005 

14,887 

14,635 

12,913 

99.0 

98.8 

99.1 

99.2 

Greece. 

16,810 

14,676 

14,032 

12,714 

98.0 

97.4 

96.0 

97.7 

Other Europe. 

195 

211 

603 

199 

1.1 

1.4 

4.1 

1.6 

Other countries. 

150 

177 

138 

98 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

.8 

Dates— 









Total. 

44,143 

63,444 

70,195 

43,434 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ITojaz, Arabia, etc. 

36,630 

35,498 

59,623 

32,828 

82.8 

66.0 

84,9 

76.6 

Turkey in Asia. 

2,811 

4,321 

191 

Cl 

6.4 

6.8 

.3 

.1 

United Kingdom. 

1,682 

12,871 

5,800 

3,413 

3.6 

20.3 

8.3 

7.9 

Palestine and Syria. 

CO 

8,668 

0 

0 

(0 

13.7 

.0 

.0 

Other countries...... 

3,220 

2,086 

4,581 

7,132 

7. 2 

3.2 

6.5 

16.4 

Figs- 









Total... 

31,668 

45,259 

43,681 

39,504 

100.0 

mo 
- .- 

100.0 

mo 

1’urkeyin Asia. 

19,689 

22,157 

20,589 

21,893 

62.2 

49.0 

47.1 

55 .'4 

Greece. 

4,457 

7,696 

4,615 

6,842 

14.1 

16.8 

10.6 

17.3 

Portugal. 

3,866 

4,794 

8,360 

2,780 

12.2 

10.6 

19.2 

7.1 

Italy. 

1,526 

3,793 

3, 722 

3,306 

4.8 

8.4 

8.5 

8.4 

Ollier countries. 

2,130 

0,919 

6,389 

4,678 

6.7 

16.2 

14.6 

11.8 

Fresh— 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 





Bananas— 

hunches 

hunches 

hunches 

hunches 





Total. 

44,936 

50 ,613 

58,550 

67,102 

1 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Central America. 

27,977^ 

31,982 

34,840 

32, 208 

62.3 

63,3 

59.6 

56.4 

Jamaica. 

9, 407 

10,636 

14,766 

13,861 

20.9 

21.0 

25.2 

24.3 

Colombia. 

2,344 

2,260 

2,431 

2,073 

6.2 

4.5 

4.2 

3.6 

Cuba. 

. 2,277 

2,119 

2,932 

2,905 

6.1 

4.2 

6.0 

5.1 

Other countries. 

2,930 

3,517 

3,581 

6,055 

6.5 

7.0 

6.1 

10.6 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Lemons 3— 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 

boxes 





Total. 

1 ,018 

1,264 

1,247 

669 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

1,015 

1,262 

1,244 

659 

99.7 

99.8 

09.8 

100.0 

Italy. 

1,010 

1,261 i 

1,236 

654 

99.2 

99.8 

99.0 

99.2 

Other Europe. 

5 

1 

9 

5 

.6 

0) 

.8 

.8 

Other countries. 

3 

2 

3 

0 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.0 


11^ than 0.05 per cent, ‘‘Loss than 500. » Boxes of 74 pounds. 
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Table 471 .—Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States i 1924-1927 —Continued 


Article and country of origin 



Year ended June 30— 




1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1920 

1927 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—Continued 

Fruits—Continued. 






Per 

Per 

Per 

Fresh—Continued. 

1,000 

1,0000 

1,000 

* 1,000 

Per 

Olives— 

gallons 

gallons 

gallons 

gallons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

6,848 

6,901 

5,992 

t 6,212 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Total Europe. 

6,785 

5,874 

! 6,950 

5,185 

99.1 

99.5 


99.6 

Spain. 

5,030 

4,259 

4.466 

4,664 

73.6 

72.2 

74.5 

89.5 

Greece.—. 

1,248 

1,070 

1,127 

96 

18.2 

18.1 

18.8 

1.8 

Other Europe. 

507 

645 

357 

425 

7.4 

9.2 

6.0 

8.2 

Other countries. 

63 

27 

42 

27 

.9 

.5 

.7 

.5 

Grains: 

Rice, cleaned—except patna. 

Total. 

1,000 
pounds 
32,193 

1,000 

pounds 

41,639 

1,000 
pounds 
92,629 

1,000 
pounds 
54, 088 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hong Kong. 

21,267 

24,942 

21,301 

19,741 

66.1 

59,9 

23.0 

36.5 

Germany.. 

3,270 

3,020 

10,038 
34,692 

3, 708 

10.1 

7.3 

10.8 

7.0 

Netherlands. 

1,823 

4,868 

5,837 

6.7 

11.7 

37.4 

10.8 

French Indo-China. 

1,770 

418 

0 

388 

5.6 

1.0 

.0 

.7 

China. 

1,637 

1,674 

1,442 

153 

5.1 

4.0 

1.6 

.3 

Italy. 

528 

633 

3,664 

3,696 

1.6 

1.5 

4.0 

6.8 

British India. 

624 

2,006 

2,879 

465 

1.6 

4.8 

3.1 

.8 

United Kingdom. 

296 

0 

2,332 

692 

.9 

.0 

2.5 

1.3 

Mexico. 

187 

2,853 

4,170 

8,002 

6 

0,9 

4.6 

14.8 

Siam. 

0 

07 

112 

2,912 

.0 

.2 

. 1 

6.4 

Other countries. 

891 

1,138 

11,909 

8.435 

2.8 

2.7 

13.0 

15.0 

Rice, uncleaned— 









Total.... 

5,118 

12,024 

30,749 

n,728 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mexico. 

2,543 

0 

! 13,708 

7,802 

49.7 

(0 

44.6 

60.5 

Japan.-.-„j.. 

2,326 

i 11,604 

11,686 

3,213 

46.4 

90.5 

38.0 

27.4 

Other countries.... 

249 

420 

6,365 

713 

4.9 

3.5 

17.4 

6.1 

Rice, flour and meal— 









Total........ 

900 

4,013 

6,688 

2,972 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Japan. 

388 

417 

440 

469 

43.1 

10.4 

6.7 

15.8 

Hong Kong. 

201 

166 

102 

96 

22.3 

4.1 

1.6 

3,2 

Germany. 

159 

2,Bm 

164 

(») 

17.7 

69.8 

2.5 

(0 

Netherlands. 

60 

0 i 

3,189 

0 

6.7 

.0 

48 4 

.0 

Mexico____ 

0 

606 

2,646 

147 

2,307 

0 

16.1 

38. 6 

77.6 

Other countries. 

92 

21 

100 

10.2 

.6 

2. .3 

3.4 

Wheat- 

Total. 

1,000 

hmhels 

27,284 

1,000 
dusMs \ 
6,169 

1,000 

bushels 

15,698 

1,000 
bushels 
13,235 

100, 0 

100,0 

100, 0 

100,0 

Canada..... 

27,277 

6,169 i 

15,596 

13,234 

looo" 

IFIo 

100. 0 

100.0 

Othor countries. 

7 

(») 1 

2 

1 

(1) 

(0 

(') 

(') 

Wheat flour— 

Total. 

1,000 

Itarrsls 

169 

1,000 
barrels ■ 
7 

1,000 

barrels 

17 

1,000 

barrels 

0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Canada. 

169 

6 

17 

6 

iFo. o” 


loo.o 

83,3 

Other countries. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0) 

14.3 

(0 

16.7 

Nuts: 

Almonds, shelled— 

Total. 

1,000 

pounds 

23,411 

1,000 

pounds 

21,362 

1,000 
pounds 
18,675 

1,000 
pounds 
15,699 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

Total Europe..... 

23,251 

21,180 

18,280 

16,171 

99.3 

99.1 

~98.4 

96.6 

Spain..... 

^14,129 

8,828 

12,801 1 

8,389 

60.4 

41.3 

68.9 

~'5:i!4 

Italy. 

8,259 

10,522 

4,156 

6,076 

35.3 

49.3 

22.4 

38.7 

France.. 

764 

1,542 

1,142 

541 

3.3 

7,2 

6. 1 

3.4 

Other Europe... 

99 

288 

181 

165 

.3 

1.3 

1.0 

l.l 

Other countries. 

160 

182 

295 

528 

.7 

.9 

1.0 

3.4 


1 Less than 0.06 per cent. J Less than 500. 
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Table 471 .—Origin of 'princi'pal agrimliural 'products imported into the United 
States j 1924-1927 —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country of origin 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—COntiHUOd 









Nuts—Continued. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Almonds, not shelled— 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent ' 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

2, 6j”4 

3,S02 

3,703 

638 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

2,(109 

3,794 

3,670 

499 

98.3 

99.8 

99.1 

78.2 

Spain. 

2,238 

3,008 

3,127 

158 

84.3 

79.1 

84.4 

24.8 

France.-. 

231 

475 

335 

154 

10.6 

12.5 

9.0 

24.1 

Italy. 

89 

38 

156 

180 

3.4 

1.0 

4.2 

28.2 

Other Europe. 

1 

273 

52 

7 

(0 

7.2 

1.5 

1.1 

Brazil-.-. 

0 

0 

0 

130 

.0 

.0 

.0 

20.4 

Other countries. 

45 

8 

33 

9 

1-7 

.2 

.9 

1.4 

Filberts, shelled— 









Total. 

7,353 

4,345 

6,669 

4,750 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

7,165 

4,212 

6,489 

4,035 

97.4 

96.9 

97.3 

97.6 

Spain. 

,3.017 

2,197 

669 

421 

41.0 

50.6 

10.0 

8.9 

Turkey in Europe. 

2,066 

775 

2,325 

1,910 

28.1 

17.8 

34.9 

40.2 

France . 

1,474 

924 

2,150 

1,014 

20.0 

21.3 

32.2 

21.3 

Other Europe. 

608 

316 

1,345 

1,290 

8.3 i 

7.2 

20.2 

27.2 

Other countries. 

188 

133 

180 

116 

2.6 

3.1 

2.7 

2.4 

Filberts, not shelled— 

Total. 









14, in 

9,326 1 

11,106 

9,822 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

14, no 

0,325 

11,032 

9,690 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

98.7 

Italy. 

14,038 

7,186 

8,546 

9,296 

99.5 

77.0 

77.0 

94. (i 

spam. 

45 

2,090 

714 

. 49 

.3 

22.4 

6.4 

,6 

Other Plurope. 

27 

50 

1,772 

345 

.2 

.6 

15.9 

3.6 

Other countries. 

1 

1 

73 

132 

(1) 

(0 

.7 

1.3 

Peanuts, shelled— 









Total. 

48,310 

85,610 

33,666 

46,852 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

China.- 

42,044 

83,780 

32,351 

44,729 

87.0 

97.9 

96.1 

95.5 

Other countries. 

6,266 

1,824 

1,315 

2,123 

13.0 

2.1 

3.9 

4.5 

Peanuts, not shelled— 









Total. 

a, 561 

11,371 

3,639 

4,410 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

China. 

3,055 

9,367 

2,837 

3,812 

85.8 

82.2 

80.2 

86.4 

Japan, including Chosen. 

410 

1,643 

235 

245 

n.5 

13.6 

6.6 

5.6 

Other countries. 

06 

471 

467 

353 

2.7 

4.2 

13.2 

8.0 

Walnuts, Shelled- 









Total. 

18,765 

23,640 

22,680 

20,979 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

16,560 

19,630 

19,296 

12,002 

88 , 2 ' 

: 83. 0 

1 

85.1 

j 67,2 

France. 

15,234 

17,051 

17,474 

8,9l5 

81.2 

1 72.1 

~7T 

I 42,9 

Otlior Europe. 

1,322 

2,579 

1,822 

3,007 

7.0 

i 10.9 

8.1 

14,3 

C'hina,.- -.-. 

1,756 

3,424 

2,020 

8,144 

9.4 

i 14.6 

13.3 

38.8 

Other countries. 

453 

586 

364 

, 833 

2.4 

2.6 

1.6 

4.0 

1 

Walnuts, not shelled— 









Total. 

18, 245 

30,912 

1 21,472 

25,706 

100.0 

100 . 0 . 

100.0 

100.0 

Total Europe. 

16,867 

23,046 

18,408 

18,652 

86 .9 

74.6 

7 

72.6 

Italy. 

■ 10,389 

11,477 

9,064 

12,082 

66.9 

Sn 

42.2 


Franco.. 

4,623 

9,222 

6,798 

3,566 

25,3 

29.8 

31.7 

13,9 

Other Europe.- 

845 

2,347 

2,646 

3,004 

4.7 

7.7 

11.8 

11.7 

China. 

1,952 

6,332 

2,395 

6,870 

10.7 

20,6 

11.2 

22.8 

Other countries. 

436 

1,534 

669 

1,184 

2.4 

4.9 

3.1 

4.6 

Oils, vegetable: 

Coconut oil—product of Philip¬ 









pine Islands. 

181,013 

250,121 

200,878 

286,770 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 Ivoss than 0.05 per cent, 
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Table 471. — Origin of principal agricultural products imported into the United 
States j 1924-1927 —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country of origin 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—continued 

Oils, vegetables—Continued. 

Olive oil, edible— 

Total.. 

Total Europe.. 

Italy.. 

Spain.. 

France.... 

Other Europe.. 

Other countries.. 

Soy-bean oil— 

Total. 

Kwantung. 

Japan. 

China. 

Other countries. 

Oilseeds: 

Copra, not prepared— 

Total. 

Philippine Islands. 

British Oceania. 

French Oceania. 

British East Indies. 

Other countries. 


Flaxseed- 

Total.. 

Argentina... 

Canada.... 

Other countries.. 

Seeds, except oilseeds: 

Clover seed— 

Clover, red— 

Total. 

Total Europe.. 

France.. 

United Kingdom.. 

Italy.. 

Germany.. 

Other Europe.. 

Other countries.. 

All other, including alsike, crim¬ 
son, and all other clover— 
Total.. 

Total Europe.. 

France.. 

Germany.. 

Other Europe.. 

Canada.. 

Other countries.. 


Spices: 

Pepper, unground— 
Total... 

Dutch East Indies. 
British Malaya.. 

British India.. 

Other countries.... 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

im 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

80,881 

80,302 

83,178 

87,922 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79,725 

78,536 

81,666 

86,393 

98.6 

97.8 

98.2 

98.3 

52,076 

68,380 

57,821 

58,706 

64.4 

72.7 

69.6 

66.8 

19,561 

11,324 

17,147 

21,682 

24.2 

14.1 

20.6 

24.7 

6,118 

6,051 

5,647 

4,705 

7.6 

7.5 

6.8 

5.4 

1,970 

2,781 

1,051 

1,300 

2.4 

3.5 

1.3 

1.4 

1,156 

1,766 

1, 512 

1,629 

1.4 

2.2 

1.8 

1.7 

17,631 

20,434 

17,401 

23,553 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16,034 

15,492 

13,801 

15. 759 

90.9 

75.8 

79.3 

60.9 

21 

ISO 

2,801 

4,033 

.1 

.9 

16.1 

17.1 

1,536 

3,431 

1 

1,803 

8.7 

16.8 

(0 

7.7 

41 

1,331 

798 

1,958 

.3 

6.5 

4.6 

8.3 

299,774 

328,652 

392,759 

464,546 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

244,928 

260,076 

247,587 

330,946 

81.7 

79.1 

63.3 

72.8 

22,013 

8,912 

27, 600 

19,131 

7.3 

2.7 

7.0 

4.2 

18,879 

27,132 

24, 799 

29,188 

6.3 

8.3 

6.3 

6.4 

3,162 

13,303 

70, 386 

59, 740 

1.1 

4.0 

17.9 

13.1 

10,792 

19,229 

21,387 

15, 535 

3.6 

5.9 

5.5 

3.5 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





bushels 

bush f Is 

bushels 

bushels 





19,577 

13,419 

19,354 

24,224 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

16,169 

8,265 

16,375 

20,581 

82. 6 

61.6 

84.6 

85.0 

3,365 

6,137 

2,949 

3,429 

17.2 

38.3 

15.2 

14.2 

43 

27 

30 

214 

1 -2 

.2 

.2 

.8 

1,000 

1,000 

‘1,000 

1,000 





pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 





24,287 

6,494 

19,589 

11,012 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

23,025 

6,148 

18,899 

10,702 

94.8 

"’ oTt ’ 

96. 5 

97.2 

17,095 

4,843 

1 18,336 

10,173 

70.4 

74.6 

93. 0 

92.4 

3,884 

409 

! ( 2 ) 

198 

16.0 

6.3 

(0 

1.8 

975 

194 

65 

32 

4.0 

3.0 


.3 

733 

519 

377 

261 

3.0 

8.0 

1,9 

2.3 

338 

183 

121 

48 

1.4 

2.8 

.7 

.4 

1,262 

346 

1 690 

310 

6.2 

6.3 

3.6 

2.8 

28,804 

22,893 

29,093 

14,333 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

10,122 

0,273 

8,405 

3,581 

' 35.1 

71A 

2S. 9 

25. 0 

6,081 

4,521 

! 5,826 

1,561 

21.1 

19.7 

m 0 


1,432 

868 

1 965 

455 

5.0 

3.8 

3.3 

3.2 

2,609 

884 

! 1,614 

1,566 

9.0 

3.9 

5.6 

10.9 

18,514 

16,615 

20,679 

10,745 

64.3 

72.0 

71.1 

75.0 

168 

5 

9 

7 

.6 

CO 

(0 

<0 

27,335 

37,505 

28,221 

25,217 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

21,794 

27,297 

12,746 

6,630 

79.7 

72.8 

45.2 

26.3 

3,073 

4,250 

2,419 

2,287 

11.2 

11.3 

8.6 

9.1 

1,311 

3,496 

9,533 

11,048 

4,8 

9.3 

33,8 

43.8 

1,157 

2,462 

3,524 

5,246 

4.3 

6.6 

12.4 

20.8 


1 Less than 0.05 per cent. 


3 Less than 600. 
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Table 471 .—Origin of 'principal agricuUnral products imported into the United 
States i 1924-'-1927 —Continued 


Year ended June 30— 


Article and country of origin 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 

VEGETABLE pRODtiCTS—Continued 










1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Sugar, raw, cane: 

shorttonsi 

giort tons 

short tons, 

short tons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Total. 

3,765 

4,337 

4,420 

4,320 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cuba. 

3,268 

3,858 

3,861 

3,853 

86.5 

89.0 

87,4 

89.2 

Philippine Islands. 

315 

383 

510 

428 

8.4 

8.8 

11,5 

9.9 

Othercountries.. 

192 

96 

49 

39 

6.1 

2.2 

1.1 

,9 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





Tea: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 





Total... 

105,443 

92,779 

1 99,411 

97,402 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Japan. 

34,297 

28,529 

29,135 

28,430 

32.5 

30.7 

29.3 

29.2 

British East Indies. 

23,721 

24,785 

17,994 

24', 704 

22.5 

26.7 

18.1 

25.4 

China. 

18,539 

10,322 

13,713 

11,655 

17.6 

i 11.1 

13.8 

12.0 

United Kingdom. 

17,781 

18,986 

22,928 

22,136 

16.9 1 

20.5 

23.1 

22.7 

Dutch East Indies. 

8,673 

6,202 

8,264 

7,660 

8.2 1 

6.7 

8.3 

7.9 

Other countries. 

2,432 

3,955 

7,m 

2,817 

2.3 

4.3 

7.4 

2.8 

Tobacco, leaf, unmanufactured: 









Iieaf, product of Philippine Is¬ 



1 






lands. 

1,146 

],180 

1,129 

1,092 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Iieaf, for cigar wrappers— 









Total. 

6,414 

1 5,768 

6,690 

6,473 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Netherlands. 

6,220 

5,608 

6,354 

6,358 

97.0 

97.3 

96.4 

98.2 

Other countries. 

194 

158 

236 

115 

3.0 

2.7 

3,6 

1.8 

All other leaf— 









Total. 

44,821 

68,235 

60,661 

83,499 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

! 100.0 


Cuba. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Germany. 

Turkey in Asia., 
Other countries., 


8,108 9.8 3.1 C.0 


Vegetables; 


Onions— 

Total. 

bushels 

1,406 

bushels 

2,075 

bushels 

2,194 

bushels 

2,298 

100,0 

100.0 

Spain. 

1,098 

1,090 

1,342 


78.1 

52.5 

Egypt,.-.. 

148 

618 

599 

912 

10.5 

29.8 

United Kingdom. 

52 

71 

. 36 

59 

3.7 

3.4 

Other countHos. 

108 

296 

217 

243 

7.7 

14.3 

Potatoes, natund state— 

Total. 

664 

478 

5,420 

6,347 

100.0 

100.0 

Canada.. 

452 

394 

5,104 

6,010 

80,1 

82.4 

Bermuda. 

87 

60 

96 

92 

15,4 

12.6 

Other countries. 

25 

24 

221 

245 

4.6 

5.0 


FOttKST PRODUCTS 


India mbher, crude; 

TotaL. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 





pounds 

pounds 1 

pounds 

pou 7 ids 




100,0 

617,102 

801,275 

921,964 

902,467 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

416,837 

503,175 

630,753 

694,966 

67.6 

62.8 

08.4 

72.2 

115,234 

146,008 

157,150 

156, 772 

18.7 

18.2 

17.0 

16.3 

47,513 

101,749 

00,706 

55,155 

7.7 

12,7 

6.6 

6.7 

37,518 

60,343 

73,356 

65,674 

6.1 

6.3 

8,0 

6,8 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
nited States, June Issues, 1D26-*1927, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


Gnited States, June Issues, 1925-1927, and 
merco. 
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Table 472 .—Foreign trade of the United States in agricvliural products: 
Vomparaiive summary, 1909-1927 


Agricultural exports i 


Agricultural 
imports i 


Forest products 


Year ended 
June 30— 


Domestic 


Total 


Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
ail ex- 


For¬ 

eign 


Total 


Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age of 
all im¬ 
ports 


Excess of 
agricultu¬ 
ral exports 
(-I-) or of 
imports 
(-) 


Exports 


Do* For- 
mestic eign 


Im¬ 

ports 


Excess 
of ex¬ 
ports 
(+) or of 
imports 
(-) 


ports 


1900. 

1910- 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 
1910. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 


i,m 

dollars 
903,238 
871,158 
1,030,794 
1,050,627 
1,123,662 
1,113,974 
1,475,938 
1,518,071 
1,908,253 
2,280,466 
3,579,918 
3,861,511 
2,607,041 
1,915,866 
1,799,1G8 
1,867,098 
2,280,381 
1,891,739 
1,907,851 


Per 

1,000 

1,000 

cent 

dollars 

dollars 

56.1 

9,585 

638^613 

50.9 

14,470 

687,509 

61.2 

14,665 

680,205 

48.4 

12,108 

783,457 

46.3 

15,029 

815,301 

47.8 

17,729 

924,247 

54.3 

34,420 

910,786 

36.5 

42,088 

1,189,705 

31.6 

37,640 

1,404,972 

39.1 

39,553 

1,618,874 

50.6 

103,530 

1,768, 191 

48.6 

122,598 

3,129,669 

40.8 

87,019 

1,941,837 

51.8 

40,783 

1,282,880 

46.3 

43,359 

1,905,245 

44.2 

57,640 

1,716,994 

47.7 

54,492 

1,818,578 

40.7 

48,532 

1,918,266 

39.2 

60,531 

1,906,160 


Per 

cent 

48.7 
44.2 

44.5 

47.4 
46.0 

48.8 

54.4 

54.1 
52. 
65.01 

67.1 
59.71 

53.1 

49.2 

50.4 

48.3 

47.6 
43.0 

44.8 


WO 
dollars 
+274,210 
+198,119 
+365,254 
+279,277 
+323,381 
+207,456 
+599,571 
+370,454 
+000,921 
+701,144 
+1,915,257 
+854,460 
+753,823 
+073,769 
-62,718 
+207,744 
+516,295 
+22,005 
+52,232 


im 
dollars 
72,442 
85,030 
103,039 
108,122 
124,836 
106,979 
52.554 
68,155 
08,919 
87,181 
113,275 
190,049 
141,876 
94,115 
129,981 
162,374 
1,56,187 
162,731 
172,943 


UOOO 
dollars 
4,983 
9,802 
7,587 
6,413 
7,432 
4,518 
5 , 
4,304 
11,172 
6,066 
6,004 
11,026 
7,805 
6,120 
6,989 
6,642 
11,5.30 
28,074 
23,063 


1,000 
dollars 
123,920; 
178.8721 
162,312 
172,523 
180,502! 
155, 261 
105,840 
252,851 
322,699 
335,033 
293,781, 
608,410 
343,141 
245,474 
405,725! 
374,339 
465,4(54 
848,492 
613,132 


1,000 
dollars 
-46,496 
-84,040 
-51,686 
-57,988 
-48,236 
-43,765 
-108,207 
-ISO, 331 
-242,009 
-241,787 
-174,601 
-307,334 
-193,460 
-146,239 
-2(58,756 
-205,323 
-297,747 
-657,687 
-417,130 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, 1909-1918, and Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June issues, 1920- 
1927. All values are gold. 

iNot including forest products. 








MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

CROP SUMMARY 

Table 473 .— Acreage^ 'production, and yield per acre, 1925—1027 


Acreage 


Production 

Yield per acre 

crop 

1925 

1920 

1927 

U Ifllu 

192.5 

1926 

1927 

1025 

1926 

1927 


IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 


Tlion- 

Thou- 

Thou- 





acres 

aoes 

acres 


sands 

sands 

sands 




Corn.] 

LOl, 3.59 

99,713 

98,914 

Bushel--: 

2,916,961: 

2,692, 217! 

2,786,288 

28.8 

27.0 

2S.2 

■Winter wheat. 

31, 234 

36,987 

37, S72 . 

—do_ 

401, 734 

627,433 

552,384 

12.9 

17.0 

14,6 


21,021 

19, 350 

20,711 

.,.do_ 

274, 695 

203, 607 

319,307 

13.1 

10.5 

15.4 

All wheat. 

52', 255 

56,337 

5S; .583 

—do. 

676, 429 

831,040 

871,691 

12.9 

14.8 

14.9 

Oats. 

44,872 

44,177 

42,227 

-_„do. 

1,487, 5.50: 

1,246,848 ; 

1,195,006 

33.2 

28.2 

28.3 

Barley. 

7,997 

7,970 

9,492 

...do. 

213, 863 

184,905 

265.677 

26.7 

28.2 

28.0 

Eye. 

3, 974 

3, 578 

3,670 

-.-do. 

46, 456 

40. 795 

58, 572 

11.7 

11.4 

16.0 

Buckwheat_ 

747 

694 

832 

_._do. 

13, 994 

12, 676 

16,182 

18.7 

18.3 

19.4 

Flaxseed. 

3,078 

2,907 

2,907 

_-_do_ 

22, 424 

19, 335 

20, 583 

7.3 

6.7 

9.1 

Eice.. 

SS9 

1,034 

989 

_-.do. 

33, 309 

41, 730 

40,231 

37.5 

40.4 

40.7 


fi, fi l8 

6, 690 

6, 733 

_do_ 

106, 390 

137, 515 

137, 60S 

16.0 

20 6 

20.4 

Cotton. 

46,053 

47,087 

40,168 

Bale---- 

16; 104 

17, 977 

12 ; 789 

HC7.2 

3182.6 

•U52.3 





Tnn 

7,1.50 

7, 982 

5,678 




Hay, tamo. 

68, 231 

68, 791 

61,196 

—do—. 

85; 717 

86, 497 

106,219 

1.47 

1. 47 

1.74 

H.ay, wild. 

14, 500 

12,911 

14,787 

.—do- 

12, 724 

9, 508 

17,293 

.87 

.74 

1.17 

All hav. 

72,791 

71, 702 

75,98;i 

...do. 

98,441 

96,065 

123,612 

1.35 

1.34 

1.63 

Cloverseed. 

823 

mo 

1,208 

Bushel.- 

1,113 

728 

1, 738 

1,35 

1.37 

1.44 

Beans, dry edible 

1, 606 

1, fhtO 

1,6^ 

...do_ 

19,928 

17,396 

16,872 

12.4 

10.5 

10.5 

Soy beans . 

431 

543 

, 653 

--.do_ 

5,n2 

6,094 

8,163 

1 11.84 

11. 22 

12.50 

Fehauta.. 

958 

S43 

1,132 

Pound.- 

698,476 

631,825 

866,822 

729.1 

749.6 

765.7 

Cowims *. 

570 

771 

1,035 

BushoL. 

4,214 

4,335 

6,8.34 

7.39 

5. 02 

5.64 

■Velvet beans_------ 

1,627 

1,353 

1, 561 

Ton. 

»438 

5571 

«731 

3 538.4 

3844.1 

3936.6 

Potatoes. 

3 ; 092 

3,122 

1 3,505 

Bushel.. 

323,466 

364.328 

402,149 

lot. 6 

113.6 

114.7 

Sweet potatoes__ 

779 

819 

931 

-..do. 

62,319 

82, 703 

93,928 

80.0 

101.0 

109.9 

Tobacco. 

1,767 

1,656 

1, 610 

Pound-- 

1,376,628 

1,297,889 

1,237,832 

783.3 

783.6 

768,7 

Sugar cane except for 

236 

163 

102 

Ton. 

3,290 

1,106 

1,428 

14.0 

6.8 

14.0 

sirup (La.). 

Cane sirup.-.. 

125 

132 

120 

Gallon.- 

20,400 

22,172 

21,425 

163.2 

16S.0 

178.5 

Sugar beets_ 

647 

677 

722 

i Ton. 

7,366 

7,223 

7,737 

11.4 

10.7 

10.7 

Sorghum sirup. 

370 

387 

386 

Gallon.- 

24, 926 

34,647 

31,876 

67.4 

89.3 I 

82.6 

Maple sugar and sir- 

«13,031 

0 13,012 

8 12,937 

Pound-. 

23,902 

28,772 

28,566 

n. 83 

7 2.21 

7 2.21 

U|) (as sugar). 
Broom corn i*_ 

223 

308 

218 

Ton—— 

30 

63 

36 

3 264.6 

3 346.8 

3327.4 

Hops 2. 

20 

21 

25 

Pound-- 

28,573 

31,622 

29,794 

1,404.x 

1,515.5 

1,211.1 

FRUIT CROPS 











Apples total ^ 




Buahel-- 

172,389 

246,524 

123,455 




Apples, coinmorcial -- 




Barrel— 

33,240 

39,119 

25,900 




Peaches _ 




Bu.shel-- 

46, 562 

69,865 

45,463 




pf*ti,rs 




_do_ 

20,720 

25,249 

18,072 




rtfiijitts ... 




Top -- 

2,064 

2,423 

2,465 




Oranges (2 States) 




Box_ 

33,300 

38,867 

32,54fJ 




Grai>efriiit (Fla.) 




_do—— 

7,80Q 

C,30C 




Lenions (Cabft) m. 




—do—- 


7,712 

6,40C 




Oran berr le.s *.. 

28 

28 

; 28 

i Barrel— 

669 

74*1 

49£ 

i 20.3 

^.1 

17.4 

COMMERCIAL TRUCE 











CROPS 











Asparagus -- --------- 

6( 

8f 

) 9f 

1 Crate--- 

6,301 

7,813 

i 7,87^ 

i 96 

02 

87 

Bniinn, snap_ 

lOf 

9f 

1 III 

5 Ton. 

14f 

» lie 

1 125 

J 1.4 

1.2 

LI 

(jiibhiige_ 

1% 

121 

) i;tf 

< --.do_ 

941 

^ 1,03‘J 

t 1,16? 

\ 7.9 

8.0 

8.4 

C an taioupos - -- -- -- -- 


lOi 

i 10 * 

f Crate--. 

. 14,555 

1 14, m 

1 16,275 

i 166 

142 

142 

Currots- 

If 

1$ 

) 2( 

3 Bushel-. 

4,23( 

) 6,52J 

1 8,005 

i 287 

391 

307 

Cauliflower.--------- 

If 

2 ; 

i 1' 

? Orate— 

3,405 

J 5,63Ji 

J 4,295 

i 22i 

240 

248 

Celery_-__ 

21: 

2^ 

1 2i 

3 ---do_ 

a, 6Sf 

> C,47( 

) 7,40! 

r 293 

268 

293 

Corn, sweet (canning) 

39^ 

31' 

r 2 P 

t Ton- 

1,01‘ 

i 81( 

i 39( 

1 2.6 

2.6 

1,9 

Cucunibor.s- « 

13f 

lOj 

} 91 

3 Bushel-. 

. 12,20« 

i 8,86f 

) 8,361 

1 87 

81 

85 

Eggplant-.—--------- 

< 


1 : 

i —do_ 

90< 

t 79] 

1 74i 

3 259 

243 

260 

Loitiice-------------- 

si 

loi 

3 12 : 

2 Crate--. 

16,071 

1 17,16( 

) 17,65! 

2 187 

162 

144 

Onions____ 

6f 

5 7- 

i 7J 

5 Bushel- 

, 19,421 

5 20,94! 

5 22,471 

6 299 

283 

293 

Pea.s, green_ 

2C( 

) 26! 

2 21j 

3 Ton_ 

24! 

2 26: 

1 23' 

7 .9 

1.0 

1.1 

Peppers. 

V. 

i li 

5 h 

51 Bushel- 

.1 3.45i 

5 3,891 

) 3* 6 O: 

2 252 

254 

1 240 


ilncliKlitiff dunim. 

3lTinoipai producing States, 

valent solid acres grown for the grain, and total bushels of shelled beans and peas gathered* 
Figures for 1926 and 1927 on now basis. , , ^ 

a 'Totiil production of beans in the pod, including those grazed, 

'“rrtics tapped. 

? For tree. 
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Table 473.— Acreage, produclion, and yield per acre, 19ZB-1927 —Continued 


Crop 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 

CROPS—continued 

Potatoes, early 8. 

Spinach. 

Strawberries. 

Tomatoes. 

Watermelons. 

Total. 


Acreage 

Unit 

Production 

Yield per acre 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

acres 

299 

45 

146 

484 

174 

1,000 

acres 

309 

52 

152 

372 

199! 

1,000 

acres 

332 

54 

188 

387 

181 

...do- 

Ton. 

Quart--- 

Ton. 

Car. 

Thovir 
sands 
30,466 
107 
228, 577 
2,322 
66 

Thou¬ 
sands 
34,615 
12-1 
277, 940 
1,376 
70 

Thou¬ 
sands 
40,567 
141 
342,284 
1,622 
57 

102 

2.4 

1,570 

4.8 

0325 

112 

2.4 

1,823 

3.7 

»350 

122 

2.6 

1,819 

4.2 

9816 

356,199 

357,029 

357,409 







1 1 









Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Estimates based upob returns from crop reporters, 
on^e “potatoes” shown in the first column of this table and appears only 

«Number. 

Table 474. —Acreage of 19 principal crops, by States, 1919-1927 

[Aggregate acreage of cora, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco; flax 
nee, all hay, cotton, peanuts, ^ain sorghums, beans, broomcorn, hops, and cranberries] * 


State 


Acreage of crops named 


1919 


Maine. 

New Hampshire... 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts.. 

Rhode Island.. 

Connecticut.. 

New York.. 

New Jersey.. 

Pennsylvania.. 

Ohio.. 

Indiana.. 

Illinois.. 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa.. 

Missouri.. 

North Dakota.. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Montana. 

Idaho... 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada..I. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 


United States.. 


1,000 
acres 
3,fil8 
507 
1,137 
652 
63 
458 
8,060 
889 
7,807 
11,794 
12,046 
20,529 
8,932 
9,412 
16,453 
21,008 
15,416 
19,160 
15,032 
19,020 
22,074 
412 
1,860 
4,605 
1,883 
6,459 

6,636 
11,074 

1,197 
6,402 
6,744 
7,968 
6,450 
6,590 
3,970 
14,438 
23,290 
6,601 
2,713 
1,164 
4,876 
990 
431 
927 
388 
3,936 
2,771 
5,661 


361,209 


1920 


UOOO 
acres 
1,536 
520 
1,142 
563 

475 
8,091 
882 
7,819 
11,453 
11,474 
20,069 

8,637 
9,530 
15,713 

20, 755 
15,194 
18, ISO 
14, 918 
18,041 

21, 373 
402 

1,832 
4, 535 
1,885 
6,477 
6,821 
10,855 
1,162 
5,942 
6, 673 

7,989 
0,438 
6,782 
4,136 
13,738 
23,824 
5,831 
2,675 
1,347 
6,196 
1,066 
495 


3,897 

2,785 

5,555 


1921 


345,089 


1,000 
acres 
1,571 
520 
1,122 
564 
64 
475 
8,073 
904 
7,973 
11,350 
11,491 
20,266 
8,604 
9,644 
16,665 
21,058 
15,034 

18,637 
15, .516 
18,263 
21,076 
408 
1,803 
4,467 
1,888 
6.240 
5,092 
10,499 
1,147 
6,706 
6,458 
7,064 
6,564 
6,392 
3,856 
13,849 
24, 324 
6,587 
2,691 
1,442 
5,332 
1,089 
430 
1,018 
391 
4,026 
2,812 
5,078 


1922 


1,000 
acres 
1,537 
523 

1,139 
567 
63 
476 
8,128 
902 
7,781 
11,567 
11,473 
20,171 
9,030 
9,679 
16,963 
21,089 

14, .568 
19,184 

15, 596 
18, 234 
21,154 

419 
1,805 
4, 578 
1,927 

6.799 
5,278 
9,580 

1,198 
6,868 
6,657 
7,885 
6,642 
6,364 
3,820 

14,268 
23,778 
6,672 
2,703 
1,552 
5,270 
839 
454 
1,078 
396 
3,929 

2.800 
5,264 


345,893 347,616 349,428 342,155 


1,000 
acres 
1,647 
512 

1,140 
571 
61 
473 
8,081 
898 
7,688 
11,374 
11,371 
20,291 
8,899 
9,638 
17,243 
21,132 
14,725 
19,775 
15,498 
18,367 
20,503 
412 
1,806 
4,616 
1,908 

6.989 
5,288 
9,304 

1.273 

5.990 
6,514 
7,635 
6,267 

6.274 
3,914 
14,610 
25,464 

6,545 
2,706 
1,606 
6,779 
986 
478 
1,073 
395 i 
3,923 
2,843 ' 
5,037 ! 


1924 


1,000 
acres 
1,592 
523 

1,141 
573 
61 
480 
7,868 
720 
7,186 
10,541 
10,694 
19,721 
8,344 
9,452 
17,899 
21,177 
13,970 
20,192 
16,762 
19,649 
21,560 
341 
1,618 
4,036 
1,633 
6,068 
5,011 
8,737 
890 
5,227 
6,201 
7,091 
6,777 
6,473 
3,711 
14,207 
26,803 
6,501 
2,472 
1,602 
5, 526 
1,166 
475 i 
911 
361 

3,198 
2,428 



Total 
acreage 
in speci¬ 
fied 
crops 1 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Per cent 

1,592 

1,591 

1,586 

96 

523 

523 

518 

94 

1,141 

1,141 

1,137 

93 

573 

576 

568 

86 

61 

62 

60 

84 

481 

479 

479 

88 

7,841 

7,621 

7,667 

91 

708 

686 

684 

86 

7,314 

7,150 

7,120 

97 

10,751 

10,651 

10,401 

97 

10,878 

10,641 

10, 255 

96 

20,131 

19,774 

19,166 

97 

8,322 

8,256 

8,286 

93 

9,534 

0,502 

9, 508 

90 

17, 923 

17,808 

17, 868 

96 

21,496 

21,574 

21,447 

97 

14.488 

13, 997 

13,374 

96 

20,452 

19,453 

19, 740 

96 

15,918 

13, 629 

16, 263 

98 

19, 674 

19,486 

20, 306 

97 

21,238 

21, 573 

22, 085 

93 

344 

346 

339 

89 

1, 637 

1, 640 

1, 654 

91 

4,208 

4,232 

4, 238 

93 

1, 794 

1,744 

1, 773 

05 

6,821 

6,960 

6, 933 

94 

5, 076 

4,982 

5, 101 

92 

9,009 

9,318 

9, 261 

94 

876 

851 

860 

80 

5,354 

6,323 

5, 205 

05 

6,388 

6,726 

0, 265 

91 

7, 287 

7,369 

7, 264 

93 

6, 016 

0, 232 

5, 927 

96 

6,994 

7,073 

6, 248 

93 

3, 943 

4, 014 

3, 6H7 

91 

14,518 

15,900 

14, .586 

93 

26. 590 

30,442 

29, 657 

92 

6,662 

0,772 

7, 530 

87 

2,579 

2,616 

2,824 

91 

1,638 

1,670 

1, 760 

90 

5,412 

5,034 

6, 083 

85 

841 

1,287 

976 

78 

470 

519 

551 

85 

992 

987 

1,012 

88 

421 

402 

406 

98 

3,486 

3,475 

3,536 

80 

2,674 

2,702 

2,758 

80 

4,467 

4,587 

4,610 

75 

Wi6,675 ; 

150,334 ; 

J49,554 

93.8 


1 Based on census proportions in 1919. 
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Table 476.*—Proportions of farmers obtaining net results within specified ranges 
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Westera 

1 

<ooi 22 SI! 

si 

Per cent 
6.43 
8.09 
4.29 
6.43 
10.30 
16.25 
20.68 
16.80 
7.68 
1.87 
1.18 

OO'OOT 

1925 

1,725 

606 

$22,560 

2,047 

Per cent 
7.31 
10.32 
5.16 
8.00 
11.42 
14.96 
17.27 
17.16 
6.91 
1.29 
1.21 

100.00 

South Central 

i 

3,269 

1 421 

'$11,853 

1 973 

ei«3<s»cooocoea«o-.*iooo>b«- 

^COOOINl'-r-<OOCOeoOOCO 

K..-4eoc4cit^^«ot>:oc5 

100.00 

1925 

3,434 

374 

$12,368 

824 

coed CO 5500104 

fis 

100.00 

j South Atlantic 

1 

1,764 

203 

$10,886 

569 

«»-+WS00'rH0?00fc;-e0O:^C3 

^uor-to>'^tair-toeoco«$<co 

^,oc4r4cN'.5jio5gooo4r4 

100.00 

1926 

1,913 

206 

|$11,198 

616 

Per cent 
0.89 
2.67 
1.57 
2.09 
6.54 
9.36 
21.06 
35.28 
17.30 
2.98 
1.26 1 

100.00 

West North 
Central 

1926 

2,969 

353 

$24,067 

1,325 

s:eoooo»-<»-icoco'ri<ocoo 

wrto5o'ct<oas'^c»t'^«ot'- 

! 

eo'oot 

1026 

3,402 

354 

$25,178 

1,680 

Per cent 

4.64 
11.14 

5.82 

8.64 
11.79 
17.99 
19,17 
13.41 

5.17 
1.29 
0.94 i 

100.00 

East North 
Central 

1926 

1 

2,591 

152 

$16,673 
1.169 

s:c<ioocst*oc>oc»..iH»ooQ(»qQ 

Wr-t’^CO>J‘COOt>'CO^Ow5 

100.00 

1 

IS ii 

eo tCiF-r 

IsftSSfeSSSSISS 

100.00 

North Atlantic 

1926 

IS Ii 

|S?SS$3SSSSSS 

^ ol m 3 cd ooi ^ 55 ^ 0 

(S! 

00*001 

^5 

g| Si 

r-l C^r-1 

SSOSO^OOCOCOWSt^wOswO 
g 0-C5 '<j5Tt*«0.-4.-HOOOOO'Ct* 

^oicd-niJcdw^^^MScdo* 

100.00 

United States 

1926 

«3 00 CO 

CO 50 r-T 

Jc4M5cdM5oJ;:5g5^0dr^r4 

00*001 

1925 

^ o ^ § 

wo t- -T 

49- 

*So<Noo<ocs>*t<asc<»w.i«j^. 

cjOoooo<oa’^f-eooow:>o 

^cdcd^cdojoj^glt^r-;^' 

100.00 

03 

r-t 

15,103 

303 

$17,260 

1,205 

Per cent 
2.69 
0.10 
3.61 
i 6.99 
9.30 
15.13 
21,86 
24.68 
7.85 
' 1.57 

1.22 

' 100.00 

1923 

16.183 
298 

$17,490 

1,020 

|i8S5S853SSfeS2feK 

K.r-J'*j(ie4‘dadj2jg5|5®sOiirH 

(M 

100.00 

1922 

or^ 

CO <S 

5^ 

^r.-Cft»-^COClOO»04COO»OCSO 

gt^oowacoi'-cocjoc&oococN 

^r-?cde4'<jiiv^c^^osesioi 

00*001 


Number of reports.... 

Size of farm, acres. 

Value of farm property Jan. 1, per 

farm... 

Net result per farm. 

Proportion obtaining— 

$5,000 or more.. __ 

$3,000 to $4,999. 

$2,600 to $2,999. 

$2,00 to $2,499. 

$1,500 to $1,999. 

$1,000 to $1,499... 

$500 to $999-. 

$0 to $499. 

$0 to -$499. 

-$500 to-$999.. 

—$1,000 or more,.. 

Total.. . 


i 



O 


1 
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o 

Per 

bushel 

■<!^^■*fOfr5»000'!^<l>•000»0■^QOMr-l^-.TH»OC>■1eOO«tC>OSOCOas^C5l3i«5«^- 

g*t<^CSOOi-f«)'^‘O«M05C!O.-(OC»Cai-fCQl>-i-<OC»ca00CSr-fcSO5>lMi-i5.4<M 

ti— It— (T—trHrHi—(rH i—(t—<r—Ir-tT-H r-»i“<r-ti—i*H i—1 r-Hi—(?—1 t 

1.12 

1 

Per 

acre 

eoi>,eoircno-iHO*ptf£^rocc<Ma>'+“oc3aT--4i''.co<o»fa«ot^ooMco»Heo»c5t^cocoO'sJ^ 

^t-Cn‘OOMiOtiOO(N'«fL--«3C6<Nt-!MCfaaQ'!t<OOSO‘C005T-Hi-IJ>.OOCO’>!t*Oe*5«3 

Ci«CCCSC<5(N«C'<<NtNCMWC'»«M<M^—iMi-»r-ir-n-n-iC»Clr-<.-iT-t^iM(NT?IcOCNC'l 

c; 

21.33 

Credit 

per 

acre 

(stiav.') 

?5c0'rHcn’TtHCT-3t^i:2»0C2OOCi5a0p0^t;2®^®’^‘2®''^“^00C!ii®^c0t-i0J-4^'j!i5 

f5:*«J^t'^<x5eoeccoc4c4 *r-?c4t-4 *(?4c4 'i-Hi-i ' * ' ’cii-4 ' 'r-? * * “r-? ' 

o 

«$ 


73 

o 

H 

£gs?f,'?r:t::ss!ses:sas?2ssgessss$s3as§ssgqs9 

rs o aj M ori -H ;c CD 14 iri t 4 -t* -4(41-4 3rf-4wicisc4s>sj:5eT3Mi-4t4a5r4i^«5">r4-4»e5t'-’ 
'=iC0CCCOCNCCiN«CSC'<«C^(r^C4ei<Mr-l<Ni-i»-(i-(r-l»-HC*C<|r-tiHTHi-<(M(M^C0(MO3 

Si 


tiS 

■||i 

^?5:::l'2‘^J'^9C'j;■^'^‘^°^'^«5cooo-^^-c<^asO'1^cs(^olcoa^cooQeooQcDoo«ocs^■^ 
^C^u5 0'--lOMb.--irOCOCCl«Cl'^oa-43 0«OT-« r-tOO 06 «J 00 CNCO'ttCWOeOOOiOt-T-iCIST-* 

p^:'ci^idcceoco(Nc4Diwc'iC''ic>5<?lc4co<Nc4oi?-ir-5c<ii-!csc4c4c4oic4c^cocococ;4c«i 

2.48 


Land 

rent 

?5‘2':ocjM»oooc!OOCi»OrH^tpc»wooQ»oe»3t:qM550Q>rt2gT-ir>.-«*tF-^o(>.t'.r-( 

^CiOCi«JOt>350i-<<rtC^'!t<»OCDQaOsOOC*300C£3T-lOCIOO?iOC4t^(MT-iCV|OeO'i<‘J!3 

?5ii;d»rfo'^»^«6«iit'It4*:j1co<d(a3fcrfjc4»c5od'^e4oo»rfTj5cd«0'^'»i?w5coed‘rf<:oT-!aso 

(N 

«5 

1 

Seed 

«905ast-<oMoo(NoasiO-'^csoo»ncsOiCMaoc3»oo-»f'ct'.-^>ci<Mcricoor^o?t-i-( 

^C'iT“iai'>^''»i^T-<gO'aoi'-r-e*50'<»'Or-HT-ii--.oooo‘»‘0--tQQcccow:>c>a»oiMa»ocOi-( 

Ji:ccc»3cicic'4oiC'i»H(Hi-5c<iiNcic^e4cic4i-ii-J--;t-iT-4oir-JrHi-;i-5r-5i-5r-ii-J(N»H(N 

-H 

O 

c4 

ross cost per acre to 

Manure 

SS38SSSaSftRaSSaSS3$aS53J3SSSS?5SgS^!2Sg 

rt;c«ic4eo *r-5r4r-;T-? 'rnrs^ “c4ci.. ‘ * *1-5 ' * *04 * ’ * 


Com¬ 

mercial 

fertilizer 

|253S55§?§::3^SS52Ic^S?5S2SS?2 i iS i i;::? i ! 

R;cQ'ei5c<j'i5cooQeccrfrnc4c<ic<i *e4 * * *-4 i i * *rHr4 * ’t-5 i * i i * 1 ». 

O * 1 1 > 1 1 1 

Cs • * 1 1 1 1 » 

• 1 1 1 1 1 1 

WD 

O 

IMiscel- 
laneous 
labor * 

teid * .. . • * 

83 


4A 


00 

i-H 

-4 


Harvest 

and 

thresh 

oo-niraoc^-n'rf—•eiaOTcoC'ir-t—co'«ti<3io-H«o«oocsi-<».'5c<io?OD><!*icj'Tfrt‘f3t—t—o 
^c^{jO'rt<03’-Hcnt>coOc»5rt(ci5CJai5*o«oi-((Naseooo^‘OCM»o3s<x3 ub-'^sts cot'- 

P4«<5o5«C5*^St'5'i.a;rl5*iiliirf-<j5ifjili-.45ijiu5cQ'«l+'^c4oicQ'«35‘rf'^'<()5'(t*COW3»rfw5od*rf'ii5'*fJ? 

§ 

4.55 



,C 


m 




n 

'6 

■'2 ^ S' 

Mg 

a? ** §543 

li 

§3 

h(2 "rt aji®^ 

I « £ 

^TlrSs ?* 

a *=i 

gq ®S2 

i'S -S-S “ 
I'll 
|ISi.3 

11 ^ “I 

ijS ag™ 

Is ^l| 

SS 

33 ga^ 

£‘g 

“iS'S 
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Table 479. — Wheat: ComparcUive production costs and yields^ by States^ 1923^ 1924, 1925, and 1926 
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Aver¬ 

age, 

1921- 

1925 

§ 

§ 

1926 

'eC«WOM<£i«C'!HO‘0(MOOOOOOeOT-(>OOOtOMiOCiOOOCiOCiOrH(NOSCCCO«::?<OJCfti 

a 

pq 

C3 

§ 

§ 

o 

bl 

a 


1925 

OQ 

'SO>-<Oi-H-!t<Tt(T-i*-iO‘0-^ot'.oco«5eoc^<NeoO'ct((>Joococoi-HCiOco«C'tciooa50 

1924 

'^CftOOO!DeCCCC^^1-^OOOt',^0^:tJ'^^>OMeOW50S^OOOCO^OM<OU^T}^'^i^^:OOiTf^eO 

> 

< 

1923 

>2oocDC3scoco»HTHOioo«c>ciOr^r-C'5oocoi>,oooci»oo>-Hi-t»o«?cO(N'<t!®'“^'^ 

IrH lr-)rH,-< r-tr-lTHi-HrHr-ti-HrHrHi-li—)r-l(N01(MCS 

a 

fiq 

Averages for farms reporting 

Yield per acre 

1926 

|?3SSSg8S2SSg3e3SSSSSS''2SgSS3S2 isSSSSfeSS 

Bq ; 

1925 

<0 1 

'55'^"^NCCb'CCCClMCC00«000»-HT-<'-£fa5l0rfCCT)<i-(iC-^Cl0OCvl-!t<e000 iCON'«J<t-4 

^C'<(N<NC<Ji-<.Hi-(r-trHrHr1t-((MWrtr-<-<.-lr-<r-lT-(r-(TH r-lr-lr-(Nr-i ICOCOWM 

1 

pq i 

1924 

'§csoaoo3i.'5C'CoNr-ii-iaicocoM)«(Mio<soiOr-(i'-(NWOsb-iroeor>-THioooeoo>,-i 

3 



2 

U 

% 

<o 

1 

Dollars 
31. 77 

31.93 
27.53 
28.34 
23. 50 
26.81 
25.07 
25.26 
2a 43 

24.72 
22. S9 

20.94 
24.25 
24.79 
18.21 
20.37 
18.88 
13.46 
12. 05 

16.95 
16.06 
21.57 
21.68 
16.93 
17.18 
18.11 

16.73 

23.85 

24.67 

42.43 

31.08 

24.30 

26.64 

1925 

Dollars 
32. 75 
27.79 
29.81 
27.91 
26.26 

25.90 
24 56 

21.83 
21.41 
24 63 

21.54 

20.84 
26.28 

23.84 
18.61 

22.55 

19.36 
15.05 
14 74 
16.67 

15.37 

22.56 
21.09 

12.44 

13.90 
19.83 
16.16 
20.11 
22.19 

41.18 
32.14 

29.45 

26.46 

1924 

Dollars 

27.93 

31.52 
28.23 

26.93 
24 23 
25.2S 
23.65 
20-91 

18.76 
24 74 
2Z03 

20.30 
26.22 
23.07 

19.42 
20.97 

19.43 
14.37 

14.45 
.18 96 

16.79 

19.77 
20.28 
16. 70 

15. 58 
14.11 

16. 73 
17,73 

21.31 

20.53 
42.48 

28.46 
26.17 

26.54 

1923 

SwiMtOSC'ttOCSJOON'^f'OOCOtOW^kC'.COt'.ubOJb-OWSMi-MOOCsN.WbOCS®^ 

C(CMCS|<M«tiM'We‘5<ONl''Wr-iCOOOOO?OOCO‘0‘f5<a3»0<NeOOCC'f‘0»C'rf<.-iT-iOO 

H 

Net cost per bushel 

tp 

g 

£*^n}^OUbl»-e*<l^r«OlOi<OOCO—<b-.-(lOMCCiQCOeSC»OcOc59 l2fCfSC3>>CeiJt>. 
_B'^'~'CNOtHCO>^»OC'«C»CbO-HON05i~'CCl>-'-^OC»CCia3OTi>>Htf<« jOOSCSJrHC^W 

T-,r-t liH T-lr-(r4rH 

^ ! 

1925 

|§SSaS5:SS3S‘«SSSSS288SS?SSggS2&S issss 




<§ 

1923 

|c3S3aSSItcR£S2Sg2SSSS32!5afe?SSS®gfeSSSS;S 


New York___ 

New Jersey.-- 

Pennsylvania- 

Maryland.— 

Virginia- 

West Virginia.— 

North Carolina---. 

South Carolina.— 

Georgia—. 

Ohio.-. 

Indiana. 

Illinois.-.-.. 

Mich^an.. 

Wisconsin__—-.- 

Minnesota.-. 

Iowa..-.- 

Missouri___ 

North Dakota---. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska—. 

Eansas_ 

Kentucky..-. 

Tennessee...— 

Texas-- 

Oklahoma- 

ArkaiKas-- 

Alontana---- 

Wyoming- 

Colorado.. 

New Mexico---.— 

Utah—--- 

Idaho.-.-. 

Washington--- 

Oregon-.—.-.. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, From returns to maU inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 State average yields obtained by tfae Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and published in the Agricultural Yearbooks, carried to nearest whole number. 
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Credit j cost 

Per 
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Table 482.— Corn: Comparative production costs and yields^ by States, 1923, 1924, 1926, and 1926 

Averages for farms reporting 

-j-———- Average yields per acre i 

Net cost per bushel Net cost per acre Yield per acre 
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Bureau of Agricultural Bcoaomics. From returns to mail inquiry sent to CTOp reporters, 

t State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimate and published in the Agricultural Yearboots, carried to nearest whole number. 
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TabijB 484.— O^st Comparatim production cosU and yieldsy by States, 1923, 1924) 1925, and 1926 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics, From retams to mail inquiry sent to crop reporteis. 

i State average yields obtained by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates and published in the Agriculture Yearbooks, carried to nearest whole number. 
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Table 485.— OaU: Cost of production^ by yield groups ^ 1926 
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7.13 

2.92,23. 77 

2.88 

20. S9 

.38 

58 to 62. 

184 

20 

60 

3.99 

5.85 

1.05 

.64 

1.48 

1.43 

7.69 

3.3126. 34 

2.34 

24,00 

.40 

63 and over. 

165 

21 

74 

4.22 

7.02 

2.02 

.58 

2.27 

1.50 

7.87 

3.56|29.04 

2.83 

26.21 

.35 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

Figures lor 3923,1924, and 1926, see Agriculture Yearbooks, 1924, p. 1137; 1925, p. 3335; and 1926, p. 1217, 

1 Threshing is included under harvesting. 

3 Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, seod treatment, and material, 
a Sucks and twine, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buildings, and overhead. 


Table 486.— Potatoes: Cost of production^ 1926 


State groups 

N umber of reports j 

Average acreage in 
potatoes per farm 

Average yield per 
acre 



Gross cost per acre to- 

- 



I 

E 

1 

2 
o 

Net cost 

Prepare and ! 
plant 

Cultivate 

Harvest 

Market 

Miscellaneous 
labor ^ 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

Seed 

1 

§ 

Kl 

MisceilEineous 
costs * 

Total 

Per acre 

Per bushel 



AorfiJ 

Bua 

Doh\ 

Dols] 

Doh. 

Doh\ 

1 

Dols] 

Doh\ 

Dols\ 

Dots. 

Doh! 

Dols. 

Dols. 

Dols 

Dols. 

Nortlioastern 3,. 

260 

7 

167' 

12.69 

7.021 

16,06 

12.80 

6.18 

26.45 

27.58 

9.09 

7.04 

123.91 

0.83 

123.08 

0.74 

Eastern i. 

94 

7 

115 

9.04 

4.65| 

9.47 

8.36 

1.32 

17.44 

20.011 

9.40 

6.18 

S4.83 

.49 

84.34 

.73 

Southeastern 

20 

2 

306 

7.30 

6.14 

6.61 

7.67 

2.10 

14.45 

17.04 

6.57 

6.20 

73.14 

.02 

73.12 

.69 

Central«. 

226 

4 

105 

7.29 

3.9S 

9.91 

6.83 

1.61 

6.69 

19.59 

7.53 

3.59 

67.02 

.08 

66.94 

.64 

North Central K 

396 

6 

121 

7.38 

4,05 

9.75 

7.99i 

2.24 

6.76 

IS, 14 

5.44 

3.94 

62.68 

.28 

62.40 

.62 

West South Oen- 

















traH- .. 

22 

0 

84 

8.32 

4.55 

8.49 

6.47 

,71 

7.18 

19.31 

6.68 

2.87 

64.58 

.23 

64.35 

.77 

Western » _... 

116 

8 

146 

9.32 

4,59 

13.66 

10.20 

3.38 

4.67 

16.08 

11.19 

10.50 

83.49 

1.13 

82.36 

.66 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From returns to mail in(iuiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 IttcludfiS miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, spraying, and spray material, 

3 Sacks and twine, crop insurance, uso of implements, use of storage buildings, and overhead. 

3 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Now Jersey* 

and I’eiinsylvauia. ^ ^ 

4 Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolma, Kentucky, and Tonnosseo. 

" Houi li < 'arollim, (leurgla, Florida, Alabama, and Miaslasippi. 

<» Dido, Indiatia, rilinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
f Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

«Louisiana, Tej.as, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. , .. ^ ^ , 

5Montana* Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Oalifornia* 
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Table 487.— Potatoes: Comparative production costs, iy State groups, in 102S, 

19U, 1925, and 1926 


State groups 

Number of re¬ 
ports 

! 

Net cost per acre 

Net cost per bushel 

Yield per acre 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

11925 

1920 

Northeastern 

574 

431 

328 

260 

Dols. 
105.60 

Boh. 

99.64 

Boh, 

107.88 

Boh. 

123.08 

Boh. 

0.(52 

Boh. 

0.58 

Boh, 

0.72 

Boh. 
0.74 

Bm. 

170 

Bm. 

171 

Bm, 

149 

liUfi. 

167 

Eastern 2 . 

231 

167 

130 

94 

80.46 

82.06 

78.51 

84.34 

.69 

.67 

.70 

.73 

116 

123 

100 

115 

Southeastern 3_ 

112 

63 

49 

20 

75.66 

80.01 

71.97 

73.12 

.78 

.82 

.87 

.69 

97 

98 

S3 

106 

Central *. 

407 

212 

251 

226 

52.48 

56.09 

58.00 

66.94 

.52 

.51 

.60 

.64 

101 

in 

06 

105 

North Central®-— 

964 

508 

423 

396 

61.34 

47.10 

54.76 

62.40 

.44 

.38 

.52 

.52 

116 

125 

106 

121 

West South Cen¬ 
tral®. 

86 

37 

32 

22 

54.76 

51.58 

68.31 

64.35 

.67 

.68 

.73 

.77 

82 

76^ 

93 

84 

Western 7. 

321 

181 

101 

110 

68.83 

87.83 

90.57 

82.36 

.46 

.47 

.58 

.56 

149 

144 

156 

j 

146 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Khode Island, Connecticut, Now York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

2 Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

« Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

« Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

^ Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California. 


Table 488.— Cotton: Cost of production, by yield groups, 1026 


Yield group 
(pounds of lint 
per acre) 

Number of reports 

Average acreage in 
cotton per farm 

_ 1 _ 

Average yield of lint 
per acre 

Gross cost per acre to— 

Credit per acre (cotton 
seed) 

Net cost 
of lint 

Prepare and 
plant 

Cultivate 

Harvest and 
market 

Miscellaneous 
labor r 

Fertilizer and 
manure 

Seed 

Ginning 

1 

s 

1 

Miscellaneous 
costs 3 

Total 

Per acre 

Per pound 



Acres 

Us. 

Boh. 

Boh, 

Boh, 

Boh, 

Bols. 

Boh. 

Boh. 

Boh. 

Boh, 

Boh. 

Boh. 

Boh. 

Boh. 

60 and under. 

32 

60 

41 

.3.76 

4.17 

2.60 

0.35 

1.64 

1.07 

0.71 

4.22 

1.77 

20.29 

0.85 

19.44 

0.47 

61 to 100.. 

91 

68 

89 

4.10 

4.54 

4.69 

.40 

2.09 

1.01 

1,13 

4.65 

1.82 

24.39 

1.82 

22 57 

25 

101 to 140. 

114 

77 

126 

3.82 

5.02 

5.75 

.68 

2.54 

3.14 

1.07 

6.37 

2.34 

28.33 

2.67 

25. 66 

.20 

141 to 180. 

166 

74 

164 

3.90 

5.28 

7.18 

.40 

2.67 

1.10 

2.06 

4.92 

2.15 

29. 65 

3.60 

26. 05 

J6 

181 to 220. 

130 

58 

200 

4.02 

5.57 

8.22 

.57 

3.56 

1.05 

2.31 

5.15 

2. S3 

33. 27 

3.71 

29. 56 

.15 

221 to 260. 

200 

47 

246 

4.29 

5.74 

9.29 

,59 

4.49 

1.09 

2.90 

4.90 

2.86 

36.15 

4. s:i 

:ii.:i2 

.13 

261 to 300. 

106 

64 

292 

4.65 

6.00 

10.99 

.67 

4.43 

1.27 

3.77 

0.79 

2.02 

41. 49 

5.00 

:i6. 40 

.12 

301 to 340. 

48 

68 

326 

4.61 

7.28 

11.76 

,91 

5.13 

1.27 

3.92 

7.40 

2.02 

45. 29 

r).:n 

39. 05 

.12 

341 to 380. 

40 

82 

360 

4.14 

5.88 

12.10 

.54 

6.62 

1.16 

4.00 

6.08 

3.10 

42.69 

0.45 

'Mu 24 

. io 

881 to 420. 

56 

64 

400 

5 . 2:3 

7.62 

13,59 

3.64 

(). 78 

1.49 

5.10 

8.70 

;^.05 

54. 14 

7 .02 

47. 12 

. 12 

421 to 460. 

19 

44 

447 

4.5fl 

6.26 

14.14 

1.22 

8.33 

1.23 

5.47 

9.87 

2.51 

5:1. M) 

8.47 

45, 12 

. 10 

461 to 500. 

41 

27 

493 

4.48 

6.81 

16.89 

.68 

7.53 

1.38 

5.71 

8.24 

3.71 

55. 4:1 

9 . ;i() 

46. 1:1 

.09 

601 and over. 

21 

29 

582 

4.64 

7.65 

19.23 

,83 

8.43 

1.67 

5.89 

0.82 

4.24 

62.40 

10 .3S 

52.02 

.00 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 Includes miscellaneous labor, irrigating and water, dusting, and dusting material. 

2 Includes picking sacks and sheets, crop insurance, use of implements, use of storage buddini/i’., jmhI 
overhead. 
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Table 489.— Cotton: Comparative production costsj by yield groups^ in 1923^ 1924, 

1926j and 1926 


^ield (pounds of lint per 
acro)i 

Farms reporting 

Average yield of 
per acre 

lint 

Net 

cost of lint 
pound 2 

per 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

LU. 

Us. 

Us. 

Us. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

10 and under. 

281 

24 

47 

32 

40 

36 

34 

41 

61 

51 

71 

47 

il to 100. 

451 

107 

79 

91 

89 

93 

89 

89 

30 

27 

31 

25 

01 to 140.,_. 

407 

186 

112 

114 

124 

125 

126 

126 

22 

20 

21 

‘ 20 

41 to ISO. 

394 

284 

207 

166 

161 

161 

162 

164 

17 

IS 

18 

16 

81 to 220. 

279 

221 

187 

130 

200 

200 

202 

200 

16* 

16 

16 

IS 

!21 to 260. 

257 

288 

277 

200 

245 

246 

246 

246 

13 

13 

13 

13 

JOl to 300. 

105 

150 

158 

100 

290 

293 

292 

292 

12 

13 

12 

12 

101 to 340. 

34 

39 

64 

48 

324 

324 

325 

326 

14 

11 

12 

12 

141 to 380. 

54 

46 

70 

46 

356 

361 

360 

360 

12 

11 

12 

10 

$81 to 420. 

94 

60 

79 

56 

401 

400 

400 

400 

11 

10 

10 

12 

121 to 460. 

27 

21 

39 

19 

444 

448 

446 

447 

' n 

10 

11 

10 

101 to 500. 

00 

33 

05 

41 

496 

493 

400 

493 

10 

08 

09 

09 

>01 and over. 

16 

6 

31 

21 

618 

037 

600 

582 

09 

07 

08 

09 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From returns to mail inquiry sent to crop reporters. 

1 The average yield of lint cotton in the XTnited States has been as follows: 1023, 130.6 pounds; 1924, 157.4 
oounds; 1025,167.2 pounds; 1926,182,6 pounds. 

a The average cost per pound for the yield groups which closely approximated the average yields for the 
tlnited States are as follows: 1023, 22 cents; 1924,18 cents; 1925,18 cents; 1926,15.5 cents. At least a part- of 
the yearly variations m costs in some of the upper and lower yield groups may be due to the small number 
5 f reports, and to the relative number of reports received each year from various sections of the Cotton Belt. 

Table 490 .—Index numbers of net production^ prices, and gross income from farm 

production 

[!919*-100] 

GROSS INCOME i 


Year beginning July— 

Grains 

Fruits 
and vege¬ 
tables 

Meat 

animals 

Cotton 

and 

cotton¬ 

seed 

Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 

Total 

1019. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920. 

75 

98 

70 

66 

97 

81 

1921. 

42 

79 

58 

34 

80 

69 

1922. 

46 

81 

65 

56 

82 

66 

72 

1923. 

40 

87 

65 

71 

92 

1924.. 

61 

76 

79 

76 

91 

76 

1925. 

53 

97 

86 

77 

100 

81 

1926.-.. 

48 

86 

87 

67 

104 

77 




PHICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS a 


1019... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1920. 

66 

80 

72 

48 

89 

72 

mi. 

42 

80 

58 

48 

67 

58 

1922. 

47 

58 

59 

65 

70 

61 

192!$ > .... 

48 

62 

56 

80 

73 

64 

1924““’' I. r’T 

62 

59 

69 

04 

70 

66 

1925 .... 

57 

70 

79 

55 

75 

69 

1926 .... 

52 

63 

77 

35 

77 

63 


NET PRODUCTION 3 


1019.... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3920. 

113 

122 

97 

116 

110 

113 

392L. 

100 

99 

99 

70 

119 

101 

1922. 

99 

140 

111 

85 

118 

109 

192:$. 

98 

141 

117 

88 

127 

113 

1924.. 

98 

130 

113 

119 

130 

lie 

1925 -.. 

93 

121 

108 

141 

132 

117 

1926. 

94 

137 

113 

163 

135 

121 



Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 

1 Obtained from statement of Income from Agricultural Production in the United States, Crops and 
Markets, July, 1926. 

3 Prices used In compul ing gross income from farm production weighted by average of quantities (1919’ 
3925) proiiuwd for sale and farm consumption, exclusive of production for feed and seed. 

3 Net jirodnetion defined as jiroduction for sale and for farm family use, excluding production used for 
fCKid arui seed. The indexes are obtained by dividing the inde.xes of gross income by the indexes of prices* 
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TABiiE 491 .—Current value of capital invested^ rates earned on agricultural and 
nonagricultural capital, and income per farm available for capital, labor, and 
management, 1919-1926 



Current 
value 
of all 
capital 
invested 
in agri¬ 
cultural 
produc¬ 
tion! 

Current 
value 
of opera- 

Rates earned for capital and 
management on— 

Income 
avail ab 

Year beginning July 

tor’s net 
invest¬ 
ment 
in agri¬ 
cultural 
produc¬ 
tion 2 

Total 

capital 

invest 

ment 

Opera¬ 
tor’s net 
capital 
invest¬ 
ment 

All non¬ 
agricul¬ 
tural 
corpora¬ 
tions 3 

Capital, 

labor, 

and 

manage¬ 
ment ^ 


1,000,000^ 

dollars 

1, mo, 000 
dollars 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Dollars 

1919. 

79,449 
73,139 
63,811 

47,065 
41,172 
34,711 

6.3 

5.7 


1,246 

1920. 

.5 

-4.2 


684 

1921-.. 

1.2 

-2.3 

4.6 

614 

3922... 

62,549 

34,321 

3.2 

1.2 

11.1 

682 

1923. 

60,472 

33,046 

8.5 

1.6 

13.0 

766 

1924. 

59,743 

32,574 

4.4 

3.2 

12.0 

8.54 

1925. 

59,712 

32,727 

6.2 

4.3 

1.3.0 

922 

1926. 

58,255 

31,812 

4.2 

2.7 

(«) i 

S.53 


T;abor 

and 

inanag©' 
nieut fl 


^Uars 

917 

397 

270 

440 

5)43 

024 

090 

627 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 As of Jan. 1 in the period indicated. Values include land, buildings (dwellings and other), livestock, 
implements, machinery, motor vehicles, and an allowance for cash working capital, 

2 Total capital investment less property rented from nonoperators and debts owed to nonoperators. 

3 Calendar year net profits including compensation to officers (after deducting depreciation) as percent¬ 
ages of‘‘fair" (market) value of capital stock of all corporations estimated by the Cnitod States Treasury 
Department at 75.4 billion dollars in 1921, 75.8 in 1922, 81.8 in 1924, and 95.2 in 1925. 

^ Net income available for operators’ capital, labor, and management calculate<l on the basis of the 
number of farmers interpolated between 6,448,000 in 1920 and 6,372,000 in 1925. 

^ After allowing 41'^ per cent on operators’ not capital investment. 

e Available data indicate that at least the same percentage was earned in 1926 as in 1925, 


Table 492 .—Gross value of farm production and gross income, 1919-1926 


Year beginning July 

Gross 
value of 
all farm 
produc¬ 
tion 1 

Deduc¬ 
tions for 
products 
tod, used 
for seed, 
and 
waste a 

Gross income fn 

Total 

Grains 

Meat 

animals 

Fruits 
and veg¬ 
etables 

Cotton 
and cot¬ 
tonseed 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


dollars 

dollars 

dottnrs 

dolturs 

dollars 

dollars 

doilars 

1919. 

24,025 

8,300 

1.5,719 

3,00.5 

3,346 

1,747 

2, 271 

1920.i 

17,8fK) 

5,132 

12,608 

2,246 

2,328 

1,705 

1,272 

1921. 

12,894 

3,680 

9,214 

1,260 

3,932 

1,379 

760 

1922. 

14.909 

4,6-13 

10, .306 

1,393 

2, ISO 

1,410 

1, 251 

1923. 

16,249 

4,961 

11,288 

1,393 

2,167 

1, r,26 

1,608 

1924. 

17,080 

5,083 

12,003 

1,842 

2,619 

1,333 

1,71!) 

1925. 

16,fl95 

4,326 

12,670 

1,594 

2,848 

1,686 

1,749 

1920. 

16,316 

4,236 

12,080 

1,456 

2, S92 

3,511 

1,291 


Dairy 

and 

poultry 

products 


i OOO, 000 
(foUars 
3,598 
3, m 
2,877 
2,057 
3,315 
3,258 
3,f.89 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 These gross values of all farm production are here evaluated in terms of crop year (practicul ly J ?il v -.hi no) 
production and weighted average farm prices. 

2 These deductions, to obtain gross income, cover portions of crops and dairy ])ro(Uictfi fed to livestock, 
used for seed in further crop production, and waste. For the industry as a v/liole those deductions con¬ 
stitute raw materials, the income from which is derived from the finished products sold or consumed iu the 
home. 
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Table 493. — Distribution of gross income from agricultural production^ 1919-19B6 


Year beginning 
July 

Gross 

income 

Value 
of food 
and fuel 
con¬ 
sumed 
on farms 

Cash 
Income 
from 
■ sales 

! 

Distribution of cash income 

Wages 

to 

hired 
labor 1 

! 

Oper¬ 

ating 

costs 

Taxes 
on op¬ 
erator- 
owned 
invest¬ 
ment 

Bent on 
prop¬ 
erty 
rented 
from 
nonop- 
erators 

Interest 

on 

debts 
to non- 
opera¬ 
tors 

Balance 
avail¬ 
able for 
living 
expen¬ 
ses, etc. 


1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1919. 

If), 719 

2, 887 

12,832 

1,492 

3,306 

388 

1, 712 

787 

5,147 

1920. 

12,008 

2,045 

10,023 

1,732 

3,GS9 

545 

1,399 

897 

1,761 

1921. 

9,214 

2,129 

7,085 

1,088 

2,4^18 

582 

959 

840 

1,168 

1922. 

10,360 

2,168 

8,198 

1,061 

2,501 

617 

1,014 

809 

2,196 

1923. 

11,288 

2,360 

8,928 

1,204 

2,700 

626 

1,034 

774 

2,530 

1924. 

12,003 

2,327 

9,076 

1,207 

2,865 

635 

1,094 

758 

3,117 

1925. 

13,670 

2,535 

10,135 

1,216 

3,053 

654 

1,127 

758 

3,327 

1920.. 

12,080 

2,531 

9,549 

1,238 

2,987 

654 

1,042 

750 

2,878 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

1 Includes value of board as well as cash. 


Table 494. — Index numbers of farm prices^ United States, 1910-1927 
[August, 1909—July 1914=100] 

GBAINS 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Pec. 

Aver 

age 

IMO. 

no 

112 

112 

109 

107 

106 

107 

106 

102 

97 

92 

90 

104 

mi. 

91 

90 

88 

89 

92 

94 

97 

99 

101 

104 

103 

102 

96 

1912. 

104 

107 

110 

116 

123 

122 

115 

106 

100 

95 

87 

82 

106 

1913. 

84 

80 

86 

88 

91 

94 

93 

95 

98 

97 

96 

97 

92 

1914. 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

100 

97 

104 

111 

no 

108 

111 

103 

1915. 

123 

134 

130 

138 

139 

127 

113 

115 

106 

101 

90 

102 

120 

1916. 

112 

115 

111 

111 

113 

110 

113 

127 

138 

147 

158 

157 

126 

1937. 

161 

169 

179 

217 

251 

246 

250 

248 

233 

223 

213 

213 

217 

3938. 

218 

227 

234 

235 

231 

227 

228 

230 

229 

222 

216 

217 

226 

1919. 

217 

214 

220 

234 

245 

245 

248 

246 

233 

222 

220 

229 

231 

1920..... 

241 

242 

246 

201 

277 

283 

266 

242 

222 

193 

157 

138 

231 

1921..... 

138 

136 

331 

118 

316 

117 

109 

103 

100 

94 

88 

88 

112 

1922. 

01 

102 

in 

1X4 

115 

111 

105 

100 

97 

101 

106 

in 

105 

1023. 

133 

114 

H7 

121 

123 

119 

1J2 

109 

111 

333 

no 

108 

114 

,1924.... 

no 

113 

114 

U3 

114 

116 

130 

141 

140 

150 

147 

155 

129 

3925. 

172 

178 

172 

152 

159 

164 

152 

157 

148 

135 

338 

140 

356 

39261. 

143 

140 

133 

131 

131 

130 

125 

128 

121 

123 : 

121 

120 

329 

10271-. 

120 

122 

121 

119 

127 

140 

339 

138 

134 


120 

123 

128 


EKUITS AND VEGETABLES 


1910. 

90 

93 

92 

92 

96 

93 

00 

94 

94 

88 

84 

87 

ox 

1911. 

92 

94 

97 

106 

108 

121 

129 

326 

109 

94 

93 

102 

106 

1012... 

100 

118 

i:«) 1 

144 

1 160 

135 

no 

104 

86 

74 

73 

78 

110 

1913-... 

79 

81 

81 ! 

ssi 

92 

DO 

103 

102 

96 

97 

96 

97 

92 

3914. 

101 

106 

no 

115 

117 

119 

11.3 

102 

92 

79 

71 

72 

100 

3935. 

75 

78 

77 

82 

90 

91 

89 

85 

76 

79 

84 

89 

83 

1936.. 

99 

108 

112 

114 

117 

124 

125 

123 

121 

129 

147 

156 

i 123 

mi .J 

167 

208 

241 

265 

283 

270 

210 1 

105 

146 

150 

155 

1,56 

202 

1918. 

158 

102 

157 

156 

160 

160 

172 

177 

166 

IGO 

I 168 

1,55 

162 

1930. 

154 

150 

167 

179 

197 

206 

216 

219 

104 

186 

187 

206 

189 

1020... 

226 * 

252 

279 

323 

373 

366 

314 

239 

180 

150 

141 

144 

249 

1921. 

136 

127 

125 

124 

132 

140 

156 

178 

171 

162 

162 

165 ' 

148 

1922.. 

159 

173 

181 

190 

206 

197 

174 

129 

109 i 

101 

101 

104 

152 

3923... 

117 

122 

130 

146 

157 

161 

1C5 

151 

ISl 

123 

114 

114 

136 

1924. 

118 

123 

123 

128 

132 

146 

142 

138 

113 

109 

108 

no 

124 

192,5. 

122 

131 

138 

146 

162 

184 

17S 

178 

142 

152 

194 

194 

160 

1926 a.. 

234 

218 

220 

253 

240 

216 

195 

160 

136 

130 

142 

137 

1S9 

1927 3... 

340 

142 

140 

147 

158 

201 

195 

172 

145 

138 

136 

141 

155 


1 Kafir omitted. 


3 Onions and cabbage omitted. 
















































1148 YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 

Table 494 .—Index numbers of farm prices, United States, 1910-19^7 —Contd. 

[August, 1909-JtUy 1914=100] 

MEAT ANIMALS 


Year 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

iMay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

ago 

1910. 

99 

100 

109 

115 

no 

109 

103 

98 

102 

101 

96 

03 

103 

1911. 

96 

93 

92 

88 

84 

82 

83 

88 

88 

84 

83 

82 

I 87 

1912. 

83 

85 

87 

96 

98 

96 

95 

100 

103 

104 

99 

99 

95 

1913. 

99 

103 

109 

113 

109 

no 

111 

no 

109 

no 

108 

107 

108 

1914. 

109 

112 

114 

114 

113 

112 

114 

118 

117 

111 

106 

104 

112 

1915. 

103 

101 

101 

103 

106 

107 

106 

106 

106 

108 

101 

98 

104 

1916...... 

101 

108 

116 

121 

123 

124 

124 

123 

127 

122 

123 

125 

120 

1917. 

131 

144 

162 ! 

177 

179 

177 

173 

GO 

190 

194 

186 

190 

173 

1918. 

187 

188 

194 1 

204 

210 

207 

205 

211 

214 

204 

198 

199 

202 

1919. 

201 

204 

211 

224 

227 

221 

228 

227 

197 

186 

177 

173 

208 

1920. 

181 

184 

184 

186 

181 

182 

181 

177 

177 

1G9 

150 

124 

173 

1921. 

123 

119 

125 ^ 

114 

111 

105 

109 

112 

101 

98 

92 

91 

108 

1922....j.... 

95 

108 i 

118 

117 

119 

121 

120 

114 

112 

113 

lOS 

107 

113 

1923. 

no 

no 1 

no 

no 

108 

103 

105 

104 

112 

100 

100 

98 

106 

1924. 

101 

102 

104 

106 

107 

105 

103 

116 

D5 

121 

115 

113 

109 

192.5. 

123 

126 

145 

146 

139 

139 

148 

149 

143 

141 

136 

136 

139 

1928. 

140 

146 

147 

146 

148 

154 

162 

144 

148 

148 

142 

140 

146 

1927. 

140 

143 

14^1 

143 

137 

129 

131 1 

136 

142 

145 

141 

138 

139 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


1910. 

106 

103 

98 

101 

97 

96 

95 

97 

100 

102 

103 

105 

100 

1911. 

104 

99 

96 

94 

92 

90 

92 

95 

97 

97 

101 

104 

97 

1912. 

107 

108 

106 

103 

102 

99 

99 

100 

102 

105 

103 

103 

1(73 

1913. 

102 

100 

100 

99 

98 

96 

96 

102 

106 

100 

104 

104 

100 

1914. 

105 

102 

100 

98 

96 

95 

96 

99 

101 

101 

103 

102 

100 

1915. 

102 

101 

98 

97 

97 

94 

93 

95 

96 

98 

100 

102 

98 

ma. 

102 

99 

100 

99 

99 

97 

96 

100 

101 

106 

112 

116 

102 

1917. 

115 

117 

116 

119 

123 

120 

119 

123 

120 

1.38 

142 

146 

125 

1918. 

149 

150 

148 

144 

142 

142 

141 

146 

152 

163 

169 

172 

152 

1919. 

173 

165 

164 

166 

166 

166 

167 

170 

176 

181 

190 

197 

173 

1920. 

196 

194 

189 

192 

187 

182 

181 

185 

186 

190 

189 

182 

188 

1921. 

172 

165 

160 

154 

141 

132 

133 

138 

140 

146 

148 

147 

148 

1922. 

140 

134 

133 

i 131 

126 

128 

127 

129 

133 

138 

140 

147 

134 

1923. 

151 

151 

148 

147 

142 

142 

139 

142 

146 

153 

157 

165 

148 

1924.:. 

152 

150 

146 

134 

128 

126 

123 

120 

126 

130 

132 

137 

134 

1925. 

134 

134 

137 

132 

132 

130 

131 

135 1 

137 

146 ' 

146 

146 i 

137 

1926. 

147 

143 

141 

133 

130 

128 

129 

128 

133 

134 

141 

144 

136 

1927. 

144 

143 

139 

140 

136 

132 

130 

129 

136 

139 

141 

145 

138 


POULTRY PRODUCTS 


1910. 

130 

116 

98 

91 

90 

89 

88 

90 

98 

109 

120 

129 

1911. 

lie 

90 

77 

74 

74 

73 

75 

81 

89 

100 

11.5 

125 

1912. 

127 

118 

97 

84 

82 

81 

83 

88 

97 

100 

123 

124 

1913.. 

111 

08 

87 

81 

82 

84 

85 

90 

101 

116 

133 

338 

1914. 

130 

119 

99 

S6 

85 

87 

89 

95 

105 

112 

12,3 

133 

1915. 

133 

114 

91 

84 

84 

84 

84 

88 

97 

in 

126 

134 

1916. 

127 

no 

95 

90 

93 

96 

99 

106 

120 

137' 

156 

166 

1917. 

162 

156 

139 

134 

145 

141 

138 

147 

162 

174 

185 

198 

1918-... 

210 

201 

108 

150 

148 

149 

160 

172 

185 

205 

229 

247 

1919.. 

234 

190 

165 

176 

186 

185 

ISO 

195 

203 

225 

255 

275 

1920. 

267 

236 

205 

189 

186 

185 

191 

204 

222 

243 

267 

272 

1921. 

243 

185 

131 

114 

111 

114 

128 

143 

1,56 

180 

210 

211 

1922. 

176 

140 

118 

no 

114 

113 

lit 

114 

132 

159 

187 

198 

1923. 

176 

151 

130 

117 

117 

114 

no 

126 

144 

165 

191 

198 

1924. 

162 

167 

109 

105 

109 

115 

121 

1.32 

1,53 

170 

203 

217 

1925................. 

2ia 

166 1 

124 

127 

131 

135 

141 

148 

152 

175 

208 

213 

1926. 

172 

145 

128 

133 

135 

138 

137 

137 

1.56 

173 

202 

212 

1927... 

173 

145 

115 ; 

114 

112 

102 

112 

122 

143 

167 

180 

195 


104 

91 

101 

tOI 

jor, 

io:t 

no 

m 

m 

m 

222 

lot 

m 

w 

147 

101 

166 

HI 
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Table 494. — Index numbers of farm prices^ United States, 1910-1927 — Contd. 

[August, 1909-July 1914=100] 

COTTON AND COTTONSEED 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1010 . 

116 

113 

113 

113 

114 

113 

113 

115 

112 

Ill 

113 

116 

113 

1911. 

117 

114 

113 

114 

lie 

116 

no 

100 

88 

77 

72 

70 

101 

1912. 

71 

76 

81 

85 

89 

89 

93 

92 

89 

88 

91 

97 

87 

1913. 

97 

96 

95 

95 

94 

64 

94 

93 

101 

106 

102 

98 

97 

lOM. 

96 

99 

99 

98 

100 

101 

100 

86 

66 

58 

54 

1 67 

86 

lOin. 

60 

65 

67 

73 

74 

72 

70 

70 

81 

99 

99 

100 

78 

1916. 

100 

100 

99 

102 

104 

107 

109 

115 

128 

144 

163 

160 

119 

1917. 

148 

144 

149 

160 

169 

189 

204 1 

199 

197 

214 

232 

237 

187 

1918. 

244 ' 

249 

257 

251 

235 

234 

235 

246 

264 

253 

236 

235 

245 

1919. 

225 ’ 

208 

206 

213 

232 

249 

260 

259 

252 

277 

295 

292 

247 

1020 . 

293 

295 

298 

304 

303 

301 

297 

266 

218 

175 

132 

101 

248 

1921. 

93 

89 

80 

76 

78 

78 

79 

91 

130 

150 

137 

131 

101 

1922. 

129 

128 

131 

135 

144 

160 

166 

166 

160 

168 

18.6 

196 

156 

1923. 

203 

215 

224 

222 

211 

207 

199 

190 

204 

221 

238 

263 

216 

1924. 

255 

247 

219 

226 

222 

219 

215 

219 

175 

182 

179 

176 

211 

1925. 

182 

183 

195 

189 

184 

183 

180 

186 

178 

171 

144 

139 

177 

1926. 

138 

142 

133 

135 

130 

132 

126 

130 

134 

94 

88 

81 

122 

1927. 

85 

94 

102 

101 

113 

119 

125 

136 

179 

169 

162 

163 

128 


ALL GROUPS 


1010. 

lOG 

105 

107 

108 

105 

104 

102 

102 

102 

101 

99 

99 

103 

1911. 

100 

97 

95 

94 

94 

95 

95 

96 

96 

92 

92 

92 

96 

3912. 

94 

97 

99 

104 

107 

104 

101 

100 

98 

97 

96 

96 

99 

11113. 

95 

96 

97 

98 

98 

99 

99 

101 

103 

104 

104 

103 

lOO 

1014. 

104 

105 

104 

304 

104 

104 

103 

104 

102 

98 

96 

97 

102 

1915. 

100 

101 

100 

102 

104 

101 

99 

97 

97 

101 

99 

100 

lOO 

1930. 

! 104 

106 

108 

no 

111 

112 

113 

117 

123 

128 

137 

139 

117 

1017. 

140 

148 

159 

176 

188 

188 

185 

183 

184 

187 

187 

101 

176 

1918. 

194 

197 

199 

200 

198 

196 

197 

1 203 

207 

204 

200 

201 

1 200 

3019. 

200 

194 

197 

! 207 

215 

216 

222 

222 

208 

206 

209 

212 

209 

1920. 

219 

221 

222 

230 

235 

234 

224 

209 

194 

178 

158 

140 

205 

3921. 

136 

128 

123 

115 

112 

no 

111 

116 

118 

120 

116 

115 

116 

1922. 

114 

138 

123 

123 

127 

128 

126 

120 

119 

123 

126 

131 

124 

1023. 

334 

136 

136 

137 

135 

133 

130 

128 

132 

134 

136 

137 

135 

3924. 

137 

330 

131 

330 

129 

130 

132 

139 i 

132 

138 

187 

139 1 

134 

1925. 

140 

146 

151 

147 

146 

148 

149 

152 

144 

143 

144 

143 

147 

1926«. 

343 

343 

140 

140 

139 

139 

136 

133 

134 

130 

180 

127 

136 

1927 >. 

126 

127 

126 

125 

126 

1.30 

130 

132 

140 

139 

137 

137 

131 


Burmu oi Agricultural Ecotioraics. Prices of farm production received by producers collected monthly 
from u list of about 12,000 special price reporters. This list is made up almost entoly of country4own 
dealers, elevator managers, buyers, and merchants. , , , , « ^ , 

TKKilties by grottps are as follows: Grains-wheat, corn, oats, barley, ryo, kafir; fruits and vege- 
ikw, oranges, graficfniit, potatoes, sweet potatoes, beans, onions, cabbage; meat animais-beer 
cattle, calves, liogs, sbeon, Iambs; dairy products-butter (represents butter, butterfat, and cream), milk; 
poultry products-chickens, eggs; cotton and cottonseed; all groups includes also horses (represents horses 
and muics’), hay, flux, tobacco, and wool. 


3 Kafir, onions, itncl cabbage omitted. 








































1160 YEAEBOOE OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 

Table 495 .—Indue numbers of wholesale ‘prices, by groups of commodities, United 

States, 190d-im 

[Year 1913=100] 


Year 

Earm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Eoods 

Cloths 

and 

cloth¬ 

ing 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
i ing 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Build¬ 
ing 
mato- 
^ rials 

1 . 

1 Chom- 
' icals 
and 
drugs 

1 

House- 
: fur¬ 
nishing 
goods 

1 

Mis- 

cella- 

noous 

ties 

1909. 

97 

97 

98 

84 

93 

95 

100 

92 

130 

97 

1910. 

103 

101 

100 

78 

94 

98 

102 

90 

151 

101 

1911. 

93 

97 

96 

76 

89 

98 

102 

93 

m 

03 

1912. 

101 

104 

97 

84 

99 

99 

101 

94 

110 

90 

1913. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914. 

103 

102 

98 

■93 

85 

92 

101 

100 

96 

98 

1915. 

104 

105 

98 

88 

99 ! 

94 

134 

100 

. 95 

101 

1916. 

123 

121 

127 

126 

162 

120 

181 

106 

121 

127 

1917. 

190 

167 

176 1 

169 

231 

157 

202 

125 

148 

177 

1918. 

218 

188 

228 

170 

187 

172 

215 

153 

150 

104 

1919. 

231 

207 

253 

181 

162 

201 

169 

184 

175 

201 ) 

1920. 

218 

220 

295 

241 

192 

264 

200 

254 

196 

225 

1921. 

124 

144 

180 

199 

129 

165 

136 

105 

128 

147 

1922... 

133 

138 

181 

218 

122 

168 

124 

170 

117 

149 

1923. 

141 

144 

200 

185 

144 ! 

189 

131 

183 

123 

ir»4 

1924. 

143 

144 

191 

170 

134 

175 

130 

173 

117 

150 

1925. 

158 

IK 

190 

175 

130 

175 

134 

169 

135 

359 

loa*! . 

142 

153 

176 

180 

127 

173 

131 

102 

124 

151 

1927. 

144 

149 

172 

162 

120 

163 

122 

1 

158 

121 

147 


Bureau of A^gricultural Economics. Compilod from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 496 .—Index numbers of wholesale 'prices, by groups of commodities, United 

States, 

[New basls—year 1920 »100] 


Year 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1 Foods 

Hides 

1 and 
; leather 
prod¬ 
ucts 

Textile 

prmi- 

ucts 

Fuel 

and 

light¬ 

ing 

Metal 

and 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Biuld- 

iug 

mate¬ 

rials 

I Chem-' 
i icais 
and 
drugs 

: llouae- 
(ur- 
nishiug 
goods 

1 Mis¬ 
cella¬ 
neous 

All 

Com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

1923. 

98.0 

92.7 

104.2 

1U.3 

97.3 

109.3 

108,7 ' 

101.1 

, , , ,,j 

108.9 

98.8 

100.6 

1924. 

100.0 

91.0 

101.4 

106.7 

92.0 

106.3 

X02.3 

9a9 

101.9 

95.5 

9H.1 

1925.. 

109.8 

100.2 

105.4 

108.3 

96.5 

103. 2 

101 .7 

101.8 

103.1 

113.9 

103.5 

1926. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 . 0 

100.0 

1927. 

09.4 

96.5 

107.9 

95.7 

86.5 

98.2 

93.3 

96.6 

OS. 2 

89.9 

9,5.4 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 497 .—Index numbers of wholesale prices of farm produds, United States, 

ms-im 


[New basis-year 1926=== 100] 


Calendar year 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

t>w. 

A V(M*- 
ago 

192.3. 

99.6 

100.0 

100.2 

98.5 

96.7 

96.0 

94.0 

95.8 

100.0 

300. 6 

101 . S 

101.0 

1 9S.6 

1924. 

101,4 

98.8 

95.7 

97.31 

95.1 

94.3 

98.6 

102.0 

300.4 

301]. 2 

103 (i 

(OM.i; 

100,0 

1925. 

113.8 

112.4 

112.8 

107.6 

107.3 

309.3 

112,1 

111,6 

no. 0 

307.0 

lOS. 1 

105, 4 

109.H 

192G. 

107.4 

105.1 

101.7 

102.8 

102.4 

100.9 

98.6 

97.2 

99. 3 

97, 9 

94.7 

94. 9 

KKUJ 

1927. 

96.5 

95.4 

94.3 

94.3 

96.3 

96.5 

' 97.6 

102.2 

105. 9 

105.0 

104. a 

104.4 

99.4 


Bureau of Agricuitural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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TabloS 498 ,—Index numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities^ United States^ 


[Year 1913=1001 


(jaiendar year 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

1 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

3909 . 

93 

93 

94 

95 

97 

97 

97 

98 

99 

101 

102 

103 

97 

l‘Pn. 

102 

102 

105 

105 

103 

102 

102 

102 

100 

97 

95 

96 

101 

i\n\ . 

95 

92 

93 

91 

90 

90 

92 

94 

95 

96 

95 

94 

93 

1912. 

95 

96 

97 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

101 

101 

101 

101 

09 

1912.. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

102 

101 

100 

99 

100 

3911 . 

9S 

99 

98 

98 ! 

97 

97 

97 

101 

102 

97 

97 

97 

93 

19lf) . 

98 

99 

99 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

102 

104 

108 

101 

iOK)... 

113 

115 

119 

121 

122 

123 

123 

126 

130 

136 

146 

149 

127 

1917. 

163 

357 

162 

173 

183 

186 

188 

189 

187 

183 

183 

182 

177 

19 iS. 

184 

186 

187 

190 

190 

191 

196 

200 

204 

202 

203 

202 

194 


199 

193 

196 

199 

202 

203 

212 

216 

210 

211 

217 

223 

206 

1920. 

233 

232 

234 

245 

247 

243 

241 

231 

226 ! 

211 

196 

179 

226 

1921. 

170 

160 

165 

14S 

145 

142 

141 

142 

141 1 

142 

141 

140 

147 

1922-. 

138 

141 

142 

143 

148 

150 

166 

155 

153 

154 

156 

156 

149 

1923. 

156 

157 

150 

159 

156 

153 

161 

160 

154 : 

153 

162 

151 

154 

1924. 

151 

152 

150 

148 

147 

145 

147 

150 

149 

152 

153 

157 

150 

1925-. 

160 

161 

161 

156 

155 

157 

160 

160 

360 

158 

158 

156 

159 

1929. 

15G 

165 

152 

161 

152 

162 

151 

149 

150 

150 

148 

147 

151 

1027. 

147 

146 

145 

144 

144 

144 

145 

147 

149 

150 

150 

149 

147 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 499. —Index nxmihers of wholesale prices of all commoditiesj United States^ 

192S-19r27 


[New basis—1920=100] 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

im . 

102.2 

103.5 

104.6 

104.0 

102.0 

100.4 

98.6 

07.9 

99.7 

99.6 

98.6 

98.3 

100.6 

1924. 

99.8 

100.0 

98.7 

97.6 

96.1 

95.1 

95.9 

97.4 

97.5 

98.6 

99.6 

102.1 

98.3 

1925. 

103.6 

104.5 

104.8 

102.4 

102.1 

.103.4 

104.6 

104.2 

103.7 

103.6 

104.5 

103.4 

103.6 

1926. 

103.6 

102.1 

100.4 

100.1 

100..5 

100.5 

99.5 

99.0 

99.7 

99.4 

98.4 

97.9 

100.0 

1927. 

9(i. 6 

96.9 

94.5 

93.7 

93.7 

93.8 

94.1 

95.2 

90.5 

97.0 

96.7 

90.8 

95.4 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


Table 500. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural commodities^ 

United States, 1910-1927 ^ 

[191(}-1914=100] 


Onleinlfir year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug.. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1910.... 

105 

104 

108 

106 

104 

103 

104 

105 

103 

100 

97 

97 

103 

JOIl.. 

96 

92 

90 

8H 

89 

90 

92 

96 

97 

98 

98 

96 

94 

J1I12... 

98 

98 

99 

103 

104 

101 

101 

102 

103 

103 

102 

100 

101 

1913.,.-,. 

97 

97 

98 

99 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

102 

102 

300 

99 

1914 .. 

101 

101 

100 

99 

99 

100 

101 

109 

109 

103 

103 

102 

102 

.. 

304 

107 

106 

106 

107 

103 

305 

103 

100 

104 

103 

106 

194 

KUtl. 

108 

109 

no 

113 

114 

114 

110 

123 

128 

134 

142 

138 

121 

1917... 

143 

148 

156 

174 

187 

184 

184 

191 

192 

196 

199 

197 

179 

1918. 

198 

200 

200 

203 

200 

201 

206 

213 

220 

215 

217 

218 

208 

1919 ... 

216 

209 

217 

224 

227 

219 

227 

228 

210 

210 

223 

231 

221 

3920-... 

239 

230 

231 

2^14 

248 

245 

240 

223 

210 

194 

180 

158 

221 

1921 .. 

151 

342 

141 

132 

129 

126 

130 

133 

133 

130 

127 

125 

133 

1922. 

121 

132 

135 

136 

138 

137 

140 

136 

136 

139 

142 

144 

136 

1923.. : 

141 

142 

144 

144 

142 

141 

138 

139 

140 

147 

146 

140 

143 

1924. 

144 1 

143 

140 

139 

138 

135 

141 

147 

145 

151 

150 

156 

144 

1925.-. 

161 

lf)9 

162 

155 

164 

157 

161 

162 

102 

166 

165 

353 

168 

1926.. 

153 

161 

147 

148 

148 

160 

147 

144 

140 

144 

140 

141 

147 

1927. 

142 

143 

143 

142 

143 

142 

144 

147 

162 

154 

153 

.162 

146 


J turcau of Agricultural Economics. Oompfled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, 

' < N>inmo<1ii.lcs odgluating on TTulled States farms. Includes (l) farm,products group, ex^pfcing hides 
<U(d skills; (2) tiio food group, oxceptlng cocoa bean.s, colTec, copra, Bali, pepper, salt, te^ ana coconut oil 
(3) cottonseed meal, linseed meul, and luiU-foca middlings. 
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Table 501. —Index numbers of wholesale 'prices of nonagricultural commodiiieSt 

United Statesj 1910-1927 ^ 

[1910-1914=1003 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver¬ 

age 

1910. 

103 

103 

104 

107 

106 

104 

103 

102 

100 

98 

97 

98 

103 

1011 . 

97 

97 

99 

97 

96 

94 

94 

96 

96 

94 

94 

94 

96 

1912. 

96 

96 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

102 

103 

103 

KH 

100 

1913. 

107 

107 

106 

106 

105 

104 

104 

104 

104 

104 

103 

101 

104 

1914. 

100 

100 

lOi 

100 

98 

97 

96 

96 

97 

95 

94 

95 

97 

1915. 

96 

96 

96 

96 

97 

98 

100 

101 

103 

105 

109 

115 

101 

1916. 

122 

126 

132 

134 

136 

137 

136 

135 

137 

143 

155 

166 

138 

1917. 

170 

173 

176 

179 

185 

195 

199 

196 

189 

175 

173 

174 

182 

1918. 

177 

178 

180 

183 

186 

188 

192 

193 

195 

196 

196 

193 

188 

1919. 

188 1 

184 

181 

179 

183 

194 

204 

211 

213 

315 

219 

224 

199 

1920. 

236 

244 

247 

254 

254 

250 

261 

249 

246 

2:^7 

221 

208 

241 

1921.. 

196 

186 

177 

171 

168 

164 

159 

156 

156 

169 

IGl 

161 

167 

1922. 

158 

156 

155 

156 

164 

168 

177 

182 

179 

176 

175 

175 

168 

1923. 

177 

178 

179 1 

180 

176 

172 

169 

167 

167 

166 

163 

163 

171 

1924. 

164 

166 

166 

164 

162 

159 

158 

159 

158 

168 

100 

103 

162 

1935. 

165 

167 

165 

162 

161 

163 

164 

164 

163 

164 

166 

165 

166 

1926. 

165 

164 

162 

160 

160 

160 

159 

100 

161 

160 

161 

ir.8 

161 

1927. 

156 

165 

153 

151 

150 

150 

151 

151 

152 

151 

151 

151 

152 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

1 Commodities not originating on United States farms. Includes all commodities other than those 
in Table 500. 

Table 502 .—Index numbers of prices, cost of liomg, and wagesj 191S-1927 

[1910-1914=1003 


Calendar year 

Farm 

prices, 

August, 

1909- 

July, 

1914= 

100 

Whole¬ 

sale 

prices 

all 

commod¬ 
ities 1 

Ketail 
prices, 22 
articles 
of food 1 

Cost of 
living (32 
cities) 
1913= 
100* 

Farm 
labor, 
1910-1914 
= 100 

Union 
wages 
per hour 
May 15, 
1913=1001 

Earnings 

Now 

State 
factory 
workers, 
June, 
1914* 
300 3 

1913. 

100 

102 

103 

100 

104 

100 


1914. 

102 

100 

106 

*103 

301 

102 

«lOli 

1915. 

100 

103 

104 

*105 

102 

103 

tOJ 

1916. 

117 

129 

117 

* 118 

112 

307 

114 

1917. 

176 

180 

161 

*142 

140 

114 

120 

1918. 

200 

198 

174 

*174 

170 

33,3 

too 

1919. 

209: 

210 

192 

* 399 

20(5 

155 

185 

1920. 

205 

230 

210 

* 200 

23!) 

,199 

*222 

1921... 

116 

150 

168 

* 174 

1,50 

;i()5 

203 

1922. 

124 

152 

146 

* 170 

146 

J93 

t97 

1923. 

135 

166 

151 

*173 

16(5 

211 

2M 

1924. 

134 

152 

150 

* 172 

1(1(5 

228 

218 

1925---.1 

147 

162 

160 

* 178 

168 

238 

223 

1926.-.' 

136 

154 

166 

* 176 

171 

250 

li29 

1927. 

131 

149 

160 ! 

172 

170 

2(i0 

2:51 

1927 








January____ 

126 

150 

164 


102 


232 

February. 

127 

149 

161 



23 J 

March. 

126 

148 

359 




231 

April. 

125 

147 

158 


166 


230 

May.-. 

126 

147 

160 



230 

June. 

130 

146 

163 

173 



231) 

July. 

130 

147 

168 


172 


ibw 

August. 

132 

149 

157 



231 

September— __ 

140 

152 

169 




2153 

October... 

139 

153 

161 


176 


231 

November. 

137 

152 

161 



226 

December--.. 

137 

152 

161 

172 



233 







Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
J Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3Bmeau of Labor Statistics. Food (22 items prior to 1021; 43 from January, 1921); heat and light (6 
items); clothing (about 75 items varying from time to time); rent (rei)resentativo number of moderiito- 
pn<»d houses); fumitme and household articles (28 items); and 42 miscellaneous articles, 

8 New York State Department of Labor. 

* December. 

< June. 
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Table 503 .—Index numbers of prices paid by farmers^ 1910-1927 
[Base 1910-1914=100] 



Commodities used in production 

Wages 

paid 

to 

hired 

labor 

Com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

bought 
for use 
in pro¬ 
duction 
plus 
wages 
paid 
to hired 
labor 

Com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

bought 

for 

family 
main¬ 
te¬ 
nance 2 

Taxes 
on 
farm 
prop¬ 
erty 2 

Year or date 

Feed 

Ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery 

Ferti¬ 

lizer 

Build¬ 
ing ma¬ 
terials 
for 

other 

than 

house 

Equip¬ 

ment 

and 

supplies 

Seedi 

All 
com¬ 
modi¬ 
ties 
bought 
for use 
in pro¬ 
duction 

1910. 

92 

101 

07 

100 

101 


98 

97 

98 

98 


1911. 

108 

103 

97 

103 

100 


103 

97 

101 

100 


1912. 

90 

100 

lOl 

103 

100 

105 

98 

101 

99 

101 


1913. 

108 

98 

104 

101 

100 

94 

102 

104 

102 

99 


1914. 

102 

98 

101 

93 

99 

101 

99 

101 

100 

102 

100 

1915. 

98 

101 

113 

102 

106 

117 

103 

102 

103 

107 

1Q2 

1916. 

129 

111 

122 

118 

129 

112 

121 

112 

119 

125 

104 

1917. 

186 

132 

139 

137 

166 

141 

1.52 

140 

149 

148 

106 

J9I8. 

196 

160 

173 

101 

180 

188 

176 

176 

176 

180 

118 

1910. 

208 

178 

185 

189 

179 

26-4 

192 

206 

196 

2U 

130 

1020. 

133 

188 

189 

206 

188 

149 

176 

239 

189 

227 

165 

1921. 

91 

175 

159 

156 

151 

125 

142 

150 

144 

165 

217 

1922. 

118 

156 

131 

159 

139 

133 

140 

146 

142 

160 

232 

1923. 

128 

161 

128 

160 

138 

142 

142 

166 

147 

161 

246 

1924. 

136 

155 

122 

169 

131 

148 

143 

166 

148 

162 

1 249 

1925. 

145 

158 

131 

163 

136 

170 

149 

168 

154 

165 

250 

192(1. 

120 

150 

129 

163 

142 

100 

144 

171 

160 

164 

i 253 

1927. 

124 

157 

123 

164 

134 

192 

144 

170 

160 

161 


1928: 












Jan.15 ... . 

121 

149 

123 

158 

137 

138 

138 

137 

138 

158 


Apr. 1,6. 

129 

' 150 

127 

ICO 

143 

143 

142 

148 

144 

163 


July 15. 

132 

163 

130 

163 

141 

139 

144 

109 

150 

1C3 


Oct. 16. 

131 

153 


ICl 

130 

146 

142 

174 

149 

162 


1924: 



j 130 









Jan.15. 

127 

164 

127 

160 

1,30 

142 

141 

1.59 

145 

163 


Apr, 15_ 

128 

154 

117 

160 

137 

156 

142 

163 

147 

163 


July 16. 

138 

166 

119 

158 

132 

148 

143 

168 

149 

159 


Oct. 15. 

148 

165 

125 

169 

126 1 

148 

146 

171 

151 

161 


1925: 












Jan. 1.6 

164 

157 

127 

161 

126 

163 

149 

156 

150 

164 


Apr. 1.6 - 

146 

158 

130 

161 

138 

178 

150 

103 

153 

166 


.7uly 15. 

147 

157 

132 

166 

141 

178 

152 

169 

156 

166 


(M. J5 

134 

157 

134 

164 

140 

159 

147 

173 

153 

165 


3926: 









Jan.15. 

120 

1,65 

130 

162 

140 

183 

145 

159 

148 

165 


Apr. 15. 

119 

150 

128 

163 

143 

191 

144 

166 

149 

164 


Jijprt 1.6 

119 

150 

132 

1(53 

146 

196 

146 

174 

152 

165 


^4l^pt. 1 *6 

122 

1,50 

127 

162 

144 

188 

145 

176 

152 

163 


Oaa. 15 

! 116 

156 

128 

162 

140 

192 

143 

162 

147 

163 


1927: 










Afar, 15. 

117 

157 

121 

104 

1.37 

202 

143 

166 

148 

161 


tiuno 15 . 

128 

157 

121 

104 

133 

202 

145 

172 

151 

Kit 


Hapi. 

130 

157 

125 

104 

133 

181 

115 

175 

152 

161 


Dec. 15.. 

, 123 

157 

12,6 

101 

132 

181 

142 

IGl 

140 

101 



Tlumiu of A p.ririiltiir:il Economies. Pornpllod from prices reported to the Department of Agriculture 
by jvliiil <l<nilc,rs IhrnughoiJt the United States. M’lie indOK numbors include only commodities bought 
by fiirmcis; the coiunmdities bidng weighted according to piirehusos reported by actual farmers in farm 
munugeimmt and rural life studios from 1920 to 1926. 

MO 12-1 DM-MOO, 

Miududes food, clothing, household o{>orating expenses, furniture and furnishings, and building material 
for house. 

MDM'MOO. 

8477^—28 - 73 
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Table 504 .—AverctgQ quantity and t>alu6 of ths vaHoxis foodstuffs consuMcd 
duriny ono yeav hy IjSSl favm families of selected localities of Kansas, KciitucUy, 
Missouri, and Ohio, 1922-23 


Kind of foodstuff 

Number 
of families 

Average per family, 
of all families 

I*roportion pur- 
chased 

using 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Meat, lisb, eggs: 

Beef_-_ 

1,0fl2 
76 

109 

$21.10 

Per cent 
52 

Per cent 
52 

Mnttou _ _ 

4 

.77 

24 

27 

Pork___ 

1,294 

374 

61,03 

5 

7 

Poultry - __ _ 

1,312 

166 

135 

43.76 

0 

0 

Veal .-_ 

16 

2.93 

29 

29 


88 

1 

! .15 

100 

lOO 

PislL... 

1,058 
1,307 

21 

4.34 

90 

92 

Eggs ___ 

306 

45.68 

0 

0 

Milk^'^eam, cheese: 

Whole inilk _ 

1,302 

2,370 

1 

81.10 

0 

0 

Skim _____ 

! .09 

0 

0 

Oanned milk____ 

2 


I 

100 

100 

Cheese_ 

781 

IS 

4. 54 

36 

54 

Cream- _-_ 

800 

218 

38.06 

0 

0 

Patty foods: 

1,208 

137 

11.20 

7 

24 

Butter_____-_- 

\\ 274 

130 

49.99 

9 

12 


89 

2 

.69 

i 100 

100 

Lard___ 

1,301 

21 

83 

7.38 

I 15 

25 



.08 

100 

100 

Peanut butter_ 

771 

5 

1.31 

100 

100 

Salad oils.-.... 

118 

1 

.21 

100 

100 

Sugar,, sirups: 

Honey_-_— 

414 

6 

1.37 

47 

44 

Maple sirup.._____... 

163 

6 

l.Ql 

81 

75 


470 

16 

1.42 

99 

9‘,> 

Corn sirup_-_ 

697 

29 

1.71 

100 

100 

Sugar, granulated__ 

1,320 

978 

3;J2 

32.36 

100 

100 

Sugarj brown..... 

23 

2.10 

lOO 

100 

Cereals: 

Bread-__ 

1,005 

1.132 

706 

93 

8.93 

100 

100 

Cornmegd_____ 

90 

2.63 

41 

40 

Cornstarch______ 

4 

.43 

100 

100 

Plom*, white...... 

1,315 

342 

806 

32.10 

80 

BO 

Flour,, whole wheat-_ _ 

22 

.86 

.59 

84 

94 

75 

98 

Flour, other______ 

i 324 

5 

Macaroni, noodles_______... 

1,001 
1,131 

6 

1.15 

100 

100 

Rice.-__-____ 

14 

1.31 

lOO 

100 

100 

98 

lOi) 

5 ! 

Rolled oats....... 

968 

37 

3. U 

100 

Other ccireal__ 

1,006 

1,253 

1,208 
1,193 
1,076 
802 

36 

3.71 

96 

Other baked gcx)ds____ 

31 

5.83 

100 

44 

100 

]''i 

Fruit, fresh: 

Apples....... 

444 

11.48 

Bananas..... 

36 

4.0! 

loo 

l« 

23 

Berries........ 

58 

6. 79 

Cherries______ 

62 

3.05 

23 

12 

100 

30 

^ KK) 

♦ 36 

27 

5 

Grapes_-_ . __ __ 

766 

37 

16 

1.44 
2, 18 1 

15 

100 

45 

JOO 

43 

32 

6 

67 

lUt) 

100 

100 

KX) 

3 

Lomoufi_____ 

1,219 

Melons.. ______ 

889 

16K 

5.05 
4. .52 i 
4.15 1 

1. m 1 

.87 
2.78 
2.67 
1.02 
1.86 
.47 

4.11 

.71 

6.59 
.14 
3.43 
6.04 
1.90 
3.02 
2.85 

1. 69 
19.25 

Oranges, grapefruit. _______ 

1,225 

991 

52 

Peaches..... 

127! 

68 

Pears.......... 

683 

Rhubarb._______ _ 

641 

996 

li 

81 

10 

5 

Other fresh fruit_______ 

61 

too 

100 

100 

100 

2 

Canned, dry..... 

575 

Prunes...... 

675 

1,066 

294 

1,249 
1,121 
1,183 

295 
720 

1,202 
841 
1,201 
1,282 i 
1,086 
1,318 
884 
691 
1,260 
491 
1.147 

RaisinS--........ 

10 

2 

1()2 

36 

177 

6 

IS 

209 

118 

27 

05 

40 

954 

90 

36 

Other dry fruit--,-.,..-..,--___ 

Vegetables, fresh: 

Beans... 

Beets.... 

1 

1 

13 

Cabbage, cauliflower.. 

I 

13 

6 

Carrots..... 

Celery...... 

60 

1 

4 

(X'X 

Corn___ 

Ui) 

1 

0 

1/1 

Cucumbers_ 


Lettu(», greens. 

' 8 

Onions..... 

9 

1 

24 

44 

I't 

A 

Peas..-. 

u 

1 

26 

Potatoes__ . , 

Sweet potatoes...... 

Sauash, pumpkin__ 

1,38 

4.58 

44 

2 

Tomatoes... 

2«1 

22 

38 

2 

o 

Turnips... 

« 

2 

Other fresh vegetables. 

9 fU 

/ 

1 

7 

J 
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Tabls 504 .—Average quantity and vdue of the various foodstuffs consumed 
during one year hj IfSSl farm families of selected localities of Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Ohio, 1922-2B —Continued 


Kind of foodstuff 

Number 
of families 
usmg 

Average per family, 
of all families 

Proportion pur¬ 
chased 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 





Per cent 

Per cent 

Canned, dry... 

782 

25 

4.58 

100 

100 

Boas, I'oans.-... 

1,120 

5G 

4.09 

72 

65 

Miscellaneous: 






Chocolate, cocoa. 

1,197 

7 

2.02 

100 

i 100 

ColTee. 

1,224 

36 

12.69 

100 

' lOO 

Extracts....... 

1,281 

2 

1.87 

100 

100 

Gelatin.1 

683 

I 

.66 

100 

100 

Olives, pickles_____ 

S78 

2 

64 

100 

lOO 

Peanuts. 

624 

4 

.77 

90 

98 

Other nuts-.--... 

771 

12 

1 17 

77 

92 

Salt.1 

1,298 

78 

L99 

100 

100 

Soda, baking powder. 

1,321 

15 

2.90 

100 

100 

Spices..... 

1,2A1 

6 

1.38 

300 

100 

Tea... 

1,026 

4 

2.35 

100 

100 

Vinegar. 

1,278 1 

43 

2.60 

74 

77 

Yenst... 

587 

1 

.46 

100 

100 

Other foods.*..... 

82 


.29 


68 

Total...-... 



615.97 


33 








of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from records taken in a field surrey by agents of the 

bureau. 


Table 605 .—Farm family living expenditures, Schoharie County, N. F., and 
Vinton, Jackson, and Meigs Counties, Ohio ^ 



Schoharie C^ounty, N. Y. 

Vinton, Jackson, and Meigs 
Counties, Ohio 

i Fur¬ 
nished 
by farm 

Pur¬ 

chased 

Total 

Percent 
of living 
f expen¬ 
diture 

Fur¬ 
nished 
by farm 

Pur¬ 

chased 

Total 

Per cent 
of living 
expen¬ 
diture 

All family living,. 

Pood, including groceries. 

Clothing....... 

Kent (10 inn: cent value of house)... 

Furniture ami furnishiug.s. 

GporationgomlH... 

Maintenance of health. 

Ad'vfincemcnt..... 

J)oUm 

428.0 

DeUars 

649.6 

DoUm 

1,077.0 

Per cent 
100.0 

Dollars 

399.0 

Dollars 

628.3 

Dollars 

927.3 

Per cent 
100.0 

224.1 

94,0 

109.3 

252.9 
156.6 

36.3 
7H.4 

36.7 

57.8 

12.4 
17.1 

2.4 

477.0 
155. fj 

94.6 

36.3 
187.7 

36.7 

57.8 

12.4 
17.1 

2.4 

44.3 

14.4 1 
8.8 

3.4 

17.4 

3.4 

5.4 
1.1 
1.6 

.2 

'319.6 

67.4 ' 

.i 

12.0 

134.5 

150.0 

31.0 

84.4 

30.0 

417 

29.1 

12.9 

6.1 

454.1 
156.0 
, 67.4 

31.0 
96.4 
, 30.0 

417 
29.1 
12.9 
5,1 

49.0 

16.8 

7.3 

3.3 
10.4 
3v3 
4.8 
XI 

1.4 
.6 

PenuuniL....... 



Insurance __ ___ 



l) iichU’ii'ii {le< 1...... 



Per cent of total furnishcvl and pur" 
chasoil. ..... 



30.7 

60.3 

mo 

100.0 

43.0 

67.0 

100,0 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

* The New York study is for one year cncM Sept. 30,1024, and the Ohio study one year ended Apr. I, 
1027. 8inc(j price levels were diiforent in these two years the value figures are not. strictly compacablo- 
between the two studies. 
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Table 506 .—Distribution of vulue of goods used and proportion of total living fur^ 
nished by farm for farm families of Schoharie County^ New Yorkj and Vinton^ 
Jackson, and Meigs Counties, Ohio 

SCHOHAHIE county, N. Y., year ending SEPTEMBER 30, 1924 


Item 

Groups of value of goods used 

Below 

$G00 

$600- 

$899 

$900- 

$1,199 

$1,200- 

$1,499 

.$J,50O- 

$1,799 

$1,800- 

$2,099 

$2,100 

and 

over 

All 

groups 

Families.. 

Average size of family (persons). 

Average size of household (persons)-- 

Average value of goods used per 
family. 

Number 

10 

2.2 

2.3 

Dollars 

544.2 

Number 

153 

2.8 

3.0 

Dollars 

769.4 

[ 

Number 

189 

3.7 

4.2 

Dollars 
1,042.4 

Number 

94 

4.5 
; 5.1 

Dollars 
1,320.8 

Number 

35 

1 4.7 

6.5 

Dollars 
1,610. 4 

Number 

10 

4.1 

6.0 

Dollars 
[1,906.4 

Number 

7 

4.6 

6.7 

Dollars 
2,414. 3 

Number 

498 

3.6 

4.1 

Dollars 
1,077.6 

Distribution of value of goods used: 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Rent. 

Furniture and furnishings. 

Operation goods. 

Maintenance of health. 

Advancement. 

Personal. 

Insurance, life and health. 

Unclassified. 

Fer cent 
52.1 
13.4 
9.7 
.9 
18.7 
1.9 
2.3 
.9 
.1 
.0 

Per cent 
49.5 
13.3 
8.9 

1 2.4 

! 18.5 

^ 2.3 

3.5 
1.0 
,5 
.1 

Per cent 
45.9 
14.5 
8.4 
3.2 
18.0 
3.2 
4.0 
1.1 
1.6 
.2 

Per cent 
41.8 
15.5 
8.5 
3.3 
17,4 
4.7 

5.2 

1.2 
2.0 

.4 

Per cent 
39.2 
14.5 

9. 7 
5.1 
15.4 
4.4 
8.0 

1.3 

2.4 

Per cent 
38.0 
14.5 

9.4 

4.5 
14.9 

2.7 
11.8 

1.7 

2.5 

Per cent 
28. 7 
13.7 
10. L 
6.1 
13.0 
2.6 
19. S 
1.3 
3.9 
,8 

Per cent 

44.3 

14.4 
8.8 
3.4 

17.4 

3.4 

5.4 
1.1 
1.6 

.2 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Living furnished by farm. 

Living purchased.. 

44.9 

56.1 

44.5 
65 6 

40.2 

69.8 

37.4 

62.6 

30.8 

63.2 

36.5 

63.6 

29. 2 
70.8 

39.7 
CO. 3 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Food furnished by farm. 

42.6 

48.3 

46.1 

40.8 

47.5 

49. 2 

45. 8 

47,0 

Food purchased. 

57.4 

61.7 

63.9 

63.2 

62.5 

60.8 

S'!. 2 

53.0 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


VINTON, JACKSON, AND MEIGS COUNTIES, OHIO, YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1927 



Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Families. 

49 

102 

93 

39 

9 

5 

3 

300 

Average size of family (persons). 

2.4 

3.5 

4.1 

5.2 

fi. 1 

5.8 

7.0 

3.9 

Average size of household (persons).. 

2.6 

3.8 

4.7 

5.7 

6.4 

0.8 

9. 7 

4.3 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoUurs 

DolUus 

Dollars 

Average value of good used per family. 

485.1 

764.7 

1,036.8 

1,314.3 

1,583.4 

1,901.2 

2, 419. 3 

9:i2.5 

Distribution of value of goods used: 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pci cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Food... 

58.1 

61.7 

49.3 

45.0 

42. 9 

41.4 

30, H 

49.0 

Clothing. 

11.7 

K4 

17.1 

19.4 

21. 3 

21.2 

19. 4 

10.7 

Rent. 

8.4 

8.5 

0.9 

0.2 

5.7 

7.3 

4. 1 

7.2 

Furniture and furnishings. 

2.1 

2.7 

3.0 

3.4 

0.5 

8.0 

■1.0 

3.3 

Operation goods.. 

10.8 

11,2 

10.5 

9.8 

10. I 

0.3 

13.4 

10.5 
3,3 

Maintenance of health.—— 

2.6 

2.7 

3.4 

4.0 

2.8 

2.0 

8.9 

Advancement. 

3.2 

3.4 

4.7 

f}.8 

5.9 

6.1 

9.7 

4.9 

Personal. 

2.9 

3.6 

3.3 

2.6 

2.5 

4.2 

1.9 

3. 1 

Insurance, life and health. 

.2 

.6 

1.6 

2.2 

2.3 

3.5 

1. 2 

1.4 

Unclassified. 


1.2 

.3 

.6 




.6 









Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1(X). 0 

100. 0 

UK), 0 

Living furnished by farm. 

49.4 

46.5 

42.8 

39.3 

37. 5 

30. 7 

33. n 

43.0 

Living purchased. 

50.6 

53. 5 

57.2 

60.7 

62. 5 

03. 3 

60. .5 

f»7.0 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1(10. 0 

100. 0 

Food furnished by farm. 

66.3 

70.4 

70.5 

71.5 

72.5 

09. 0 

77. 5 

70.4 

Food purchased. 

33.7 

29 6 

29.5 i 

28. 5 

27. 5 

30.4 

22. 5 

29.6 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

IfK). 0 

100. 0 

100.0 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Tabl32 507 .—Average farm business and farm fa7nily living expenditures for one year 

in selected counties 


Item 


Penorl of study, year ended... 

Number of families.. 

Si /,0 of hoiisobold, persons.. 

Si/.o of farm, acres.. 

Operator's capital per farm. 

Farm reroipts during year: 

drops sold. 

Livestock and livestock products sold. 
Miscellauoous farm receipts. 

Total. 

Farm expenses during year; 

Livestock purchased. 

Current expenses. 

Total.-. 

Fxcess receipts from farming... 

Inventory change, net increase. 

Family income from farm. 

Heceii)ts from outside sources. 

Farm family income—all sources. 

Family living purchased.. 

Increased capital or savings... 


Schoharie 

County, 

N. Y. 


Vinton, Jack 
son, and 
Meigs Coun¬ 
ties, Ohio 


.dollars.. 


.do. 

■do. 

.do. 


Sept. 30,1924 
498 
4.1 
153.5 
5,785 


Apr. 


150 
1,732 
143 


2,025 


do_ 

.do_ 


-do_ 

•do_ 

.do_ 



.do.,,, 

-do,... 

.do..., 


137 

1,101 


1,238 
787 
68 
856 
23 
878 
049 
229 


1,1927 
300 
4.3 


4,214 


68 

690 

217 


976 


73 

512 


685 

390 

79 

469 

93 

662 

628 

34 


Bureau of Agricultural Fconoraics. 


Tablk 508. — Average prevailing farm wage rates^ by geographic divisions^ 


Basis of rate, year, and month 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

United 

States 

For month with board: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1910... 

21.47 

24.11 

13.76 

16.56 

32.41 

19.58 

1916. 

23.85 

26.23 

14.70 

16.13 

33.51 

21.08 

1920. 

52.37 

56.44 

34.88 

36.60 

73.36 

47.24 

1921. 

38. :io 

3,6. A3 

21.64 

22.75 

47.75 

30.25 

1922.... 

37.57 

33. 73 

21.36 

22.35 

46.22 

29.31 

1923 . 

43.62 

38. 63 

24.39 

24. 55 

51.02 

33.09 

Oct. 1, 1922 . 

37.41 

34.40 

20.63 

21.48 

46.61 

20.03 

Jan. 1,1923,.-.... 

36.8.5 

31.61 

20. 23 

21.48 

43.55 

27.87 

Apr. 1,1923...... 

41.77 

37. 04 

22.07 

22. 52 

46,43 

30.90 

.luly i, 1923.. . . .. ... ...... 

49.06 

40.97 

24.14 

24.49 

66.11 

34.64 

Oct. 1, 1923..... 

47.55 

40. 14 

24.68 

25. 26 

64.66 

34.56 

,lun. 1, 1921... 

42.51 

35. 51 

24.09 

23.78 

48.77 

31.55 

Apr. 1,1924. .. 

45.35 

39.68 

25,04 

24. 52 

49.66 

33.67 

.)uly 1.1924, .... 

46.04 

39. 71 

26. 28 

26,86 

60.00 

34.34 

Oct. 1, I92'l .. .. 

4.5.60 

40. (H 

25. 46 

26. 24 

60.40 

! 34.38 

Jan. 1, 1925 .. .. __ 

41.38 

34. 20 

24. so 

24. 01 

46.64 

31.07 

Apr. 1,1925 ... 

4,5.03 

40.18 

25.30 

24.79 

49.85 

33.86 

July 1, 1925 ... 

46.36 

40. 72 

26. 38 

26. 75 

62.92 

34.94 

Oct. 1, 1925... 

46.20 

40.80 

26.20 

26.32 

62.02 

34.91 

•lim. 1, 1920 .... 

43.20 

35. 23 

25.17 

24. 27 

48.05 

31.82 

Apr. 1, 1920... ..... 

46.20 

40.61 

26 . in 

24.84 

61.00 

34.38 

July 1, 1920... 

48. 10 

42.79 

26.70 

20,07 

54.96 

36.10 

Oct. 1, 1920..,,.... 

47.75 

41.91 

26. 76 

27.14 

53.01 

36.00 

Jan. i, 1927.... 

44.42 

37.12 

25. 56 

24.72 

50.36 

32.94 

Apr, 1, 1927 . 

47.21 

41.30 

25.24 

24.46 

52.65 

34.53 

July 1,1927.... 

47.65 

42.07 

25. 63 

26.38 

64.30 

36.59 

Oct. 1, 1927. 

47.01 

42.47 

26. 77 

26.57 

66.30 

36.68 

Jan. 1,1928 .. 

For month, with<nit board: 

1910.-.... 

43.33 

36.38 

26.40 

24.08 

49.57 

32.60 

32.05 

33.82 

10.77 

22.27 

46.03 

28.04 

1916... 

35.66 

36.25 

21.06 

23.06 

48.37 

29.97 

1920-..... 

76.18 

75, 50 

47.37 

62,07 

90.81 

65.05 

1921... 

67.02 

49. 77 

31.31 

33.21 

68,82 

43.58 

1922- ..-. 

66,61 

47.31 

30.71 

32.16 

66.08 

42.00 

iOStl........ 

63. 54 

53.23 

34.76 

36.06 

72.24 

40.74 

Oct. 1, 1922 .... 

65.41 

48.29 

30,00 

30.90 

67.21 

41.79 

Jan. 1. im,.. 

64.74 

45. 27 

29.02 

31.06 

64.19 

40.60 


1 Yearly averages tiro from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their localities. 
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Table 508.— prevailing farm wage rates, by geographic divisions —Con, 


Basis of rate, year, and month 

North 

Atlantic 

States 

North 

Central 

States 

South 

Atlantic 

States 

South 

Central 

States 

Western 

States 

Per month, without board—Continued. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Apr. 1,1923. 

61.32 

61.34 

32.32 

32.97 

07,40 

My 1, 1923. 

70.63 

66.37 

34.12 

04.91 

78.08 

Oct. 1,1923. 

67.00 

65.06 

34.72 

36.38 

76.45 

Jan. 1,1924.. 

63.66 

60.10 

34.53 

34.75 

70. H3 

Apr. 1, 1924. 

66.01 

63.69 

3,5.21 

35.43 

7199 

Jiily i; 1924. 

66.64 

53.39 

36. ,56 

37.04 

7183 

Oct. 11924-. 

66.36 

64.60 

37,08 

37.05 

7191 

Jan, iy 1925. 

62.42 

48.26 

35.37 

35.26 

69.29 

Apr. 1,1925. 

66.30 

63.48 

36.03 

3.5.65 

7142 

July 1,' 1925. 

67.34 

54.30 

37.41 

36.66 

73.74 

Oct. i; 1925.- 

66.88 

55.10 

36.84 

37.25 

75,19 

Jan. 1, 1926. 

65.09 

50.54 

36.32 

35.16 

70.63 

Apr. 1, 1926. 

68.46 

54.48 

36.78 

36.20 

72.90 

July 1,1926. 

69.16 

66.04 

37.86 

37.39 

77.43 

Oct. 1, 1026. 

68.67 

66.12 

37.58 

38.15 

77.31 

Jan. i; 1927. 

67.30 

52.18 

35.66 

35.09 

73.27 

Apr. 1,1927... 

69.43 

55.19 

36.24 

34.72 

76,38 

July 1, 1927. 

69.91 

56.65 

36.87 

35.75 

77.62 

Oct. 1,1927. 

69.03 

56.67 

36.44 

30.85 

78. ,33 

Jan. i; 1928. 

66.36 

50.81 

36.36 

85.25 

73.18 

Per day, with board: 






Oct. 1,1922. 

2.16 

1.90 

1.04 

1.07 

2.33 

Jan. 1, 1923. 

2.14 

1.75 

1.02 

1.05 

2.10 

Apr. 1, 1923. 

2.28 

1.88 

1.10 

1.10 

2.20 

July 1,1923. 

2.80 

2.26 

1.28 

1.27 

2.67 

Oct. 1, 1923. 

2.96 

2.66 

1.36 

1.39 

2.81 

Jan. 1, 1924. 

2.60 

2.20 

1.26 

1.26 

2.47 

Apr. 1,1924. 

2.64 

2.17 

L30 

1.25 

2.31 

July 1,1924. 

2.69 

2.24 

1.38 

1.41 

2.33 

Oct. 1,1924. 

2.80 

2.44 

1.36 

1.39 

2.40 

Jan. 1, 1926. 

2.50 

2.04 

1.41 

1.29 

2.23 

Apr. 1, 1925. 

2.63 

. 2.16 

1.35 

1.26 

2.22 

July 1, 1925. 

2.73 

2.27 

1.41 

1.38 

2,49 

Oct. 1,1926. 

2.78 

2.45 

1.42 

1.40 

2.49 

Jan. 1,1926. 

2.59 

2.08 

1.37 

1.28 

2.33 

Apr. 1,1926. 

2.63 

2.15 

1.35 

1.27 

2.32 

July 1,1926. 

2.72 

2.36 

1.38j 

1.38 

2. .53 

Oct. 1, 1926. 

2.82 

2.41 

1.42 

1,46 

2.51 

Jan. 1,1927. 

2.65 

2.15 

1.36 

1.29 

2.32 

Apr. 1,1927..,,... 

2.67 

2.17 

1.33 

1.25 

2.37 

July 1,1927. 

2.82 

2.32 

1.36 

1.34 

2.48 

Oct. 1, 1927. 

2.83 

2.47 i 

1.35 

1.36 

2.67 

Jan. 1,1928. 

2.62 

2.12 

1.31 

1.20 

2,36 

Per day, without board: 






Oct. 1, 1922. 

2.88 i 

2.58 

1.40 

146 

3.03 

Jan. 1, 1923. 

2.84 

2.37 

1.36 

143 

2.84 

Apr. 1,1923.' 

3.06 

2,.53 

1.47 

149 

2,93 

July 1, 1923. 

3.65 

3.00 i 

1.70 

168 

3,52 

Oct. 1,1923. 

3.79 

3.27 1 

1.72 

177 

3.58 

Jan. 1,1924... 

3.47 

2.91 

3.70 

167 

,3.31 

Apr, 1,1924. 

3.48 

2.88 

1.71 

16.3 

,3.1.3 

July 1,1924. 

3.51 

2.94 

1.77 

180 

3.16 

Oct. 1,1924. 

3.57 

3.12 

1.77 

185 

3.2,5 

Jan. 1, 1925..... 

3.24 

2.75 

1.80 

169 

,3.02 

Apr. 1,1925. 

3.43 

2.83 

1.76 

164 

3.05 

July 1, 1925... 

3.64 

2.97 

1.84 

171 

3.25 

Oct. 1,1925. 

3.58 

3.14 

1.84 

183' 

ZM 

Jan, 1,1926. 

3.42 

2.80 

1.78 

164 

3,14 

Apr. 1,1926. 

3.45 

2.84 

1.76 

167 

3.17 

Inly 1,1096 

3.62 

3 04 

1.80 

1 78 

3 36 

Oct. 1,1926. 

3.62 

3.08 1 

1.86 

191 

3. .37 

Jan. 1,1927... 

3,41 

2.84 1 

1.77 

169 

3.18 

Apr. 1,1927. 

3.47 

2.88 

1.76 

166 

,3.23 

July 1,1927. 

3.61 

3.04 i 

1.78 

167 

,3.20 

Oct. 1,1927. 

3.62 

3.14 ! 

1.78 

176 

3.46 

Jan. 1,1928,..,. 

3.42 

2.81 

1.74 

166 

3.1$ 


United 

States 


Dollars 

41.41 

48.61 

48.42 
45.,'J3 
47.38 
48.02 

48.40 
46.04 

47.40 
48.55 
48.99 
46.20 

48.40 
49.89 
50.10 
47.07 
48.47 

49.62 
49.77 
46.76 


1.68 

i.46 

1.65 

1.84 

2.02 

1.79 

1.77 

1.87 

1.03 

1.74 

1.77 
1.89 
1.06 

1.78 

1.78 
1.01 
1.97 

1.79 
1.78 
1.89 

too 

1,76 


2.07 
1.07 
2.09 
2.44 
2 . ,68 
2.38 


2.34 

2.4.3 

2.61 

2,31 

2.33 

2.44 

2.63 

2.33 

2.3.5 
2.48 

2.6.5 


2.36 
2. ,37 
2.44 


Bisreau of Agricultural Economies. Based upon returns from crop reporters. Prior to 1922 inmiiry 
madeanHually. 



































































MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

Table 500. — Fann wage rates and index numbers, 1866-1927 

[1910-191*1=100] 
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Average yearly 
farm wage i 

S 

a 

u 

o 

Vi 

bo 

03 


Ym 

Per 

month— 

Per 

day— 

Weighted average wa 
par month 2 

0 

52 

Year 


•d 

o 

A 

.t3 

k 

4.:> 

d 

O'd 

A S 

.t:.S 

With board 

Without 

board 

a 

S 

1 

a 

H 


1866 3. 

DoU. 

10.09 

Dols. 
15.50 

Doh. 
0.04 
.03 

DoU. 
0.90 

DoU. 
13.14 

DoU. 

65 

1ft90 

1809. 

9.97 

15.50 

.87 

12.93 

54 

1921. 

1874 or 1875. 

11.16 

17.10 

.68 

.94 

14,19 

59 

1922 . 

1877 or 1879*_ 

10.86 

16,79 

,61 

.84 

13.34 

56 

1923._. 

1870 or 1880. 

11.70 

17.53 

.64 

.89 

14.14 

59 

1934 6. 

1880 or 1881. 

12.32 

18,52 

.67 

.92 

14.82 

62 

1925 6.. 

1881 or 1882. 

12,88 

19.11 

.70 

.97 

15.48 

66 

1926*. 

1884 or 1885. 

13.08 

19.22 

.71 

.96 

15.58 

65 

1927«. 

1887 or 1888. 

13.29 

19.67 

.72 

.08 

15.87 

66 

1923—January_ 

18,89 or 1,890. 

13.29 

19.46 

.72 

.07 

15.79 

66 

April. 

1H91 or iHi)2. 

13.48 20.02 

.73 

.98 

16.06 

67 

July. 

1893. 

13.85ll9.97 

.72 

.92 

15.93 

67 

October_ 

1894 . 

12.70! 18.57 

,66 

.84 

14.60 

61 

1024—January_ 

1895.. 

12.75 

18.74 

.65 

.85 

14.69 

62 

April. 

189H.„. 

13.29 

19.16 

.71 

.94 

15.58 

65 

July.. 

1899. 

13.90 

19.97 

,75 

.99 

16.34 

68 

October-.— 

1902. 

15.51 

22,12 

,83 

1,09 

18.12 

76 

1925—Jonuai*y— 

m\ . 

18,73 

26.19 

1.03 

1.32 

21.92 

92 

April. 

1009.. 

20.4H 

28,09 

1.04 

1.31 

23.00 

96 

July. 

1910.. 

19.58 

28,04 

1.07 

1.40 

23.08 

97 

October. 

1911 . 

119.85128.33 

3.07 

1.40 

23.25 

97 

1926—January— 

1912. 

20.46 

29.14 

1.12 

1.44 

24.01 

101 

April. 

1913. 

21.27 

30.21 

3.15, 

1.48 

24.83 

104 

July. 

1914. 

20.90 

29.72 

1.11 

1.44 

24.26 

101 

October---. 

1915. 

21.08 

29,97 

1.12 

1.45 

24.46 

102 

1927—January_ 

1916. 

23.04 

32, fi« 

1.24 

1.60 

2().83 

112 

Aprii. 

1917. 

28,64 

40. Ill 

1.56 

2.00 

33.42 

140 

July. 

1918. 

3i6.12 

49.13 

2.06 

2.61 

42.12 

176 

October— 

1919. 

40.14 

56.77 

2.44 

3.10 

49.11 

206 

1028—January_ 


Average yearly 
farm wage i 


Per 

mouth— 


DoU. 
47.24l(ii 
30. 

29.31 
33.091 

33.34 
33. 

34 

34*58 
27.87 
30.90 

34.64 

34.66 

31.65 

33.67 

34.34 
34.38 


1.86 
|3i94 
134.01 
131.82 
,34.38 
36.10 
36,00 
32.94 
34.63 
35. 

35. 

32.50! 


o'd 

o 

A 


Per 

day— 


\Dols: 

15.05 

:3.58 

42.09 

40.74 
47.22 
47.80 
48.86 
48.03 
40.50 

44.41 
48. Cl 

48.42 
45.63 
47.38 
48.02 
‘18.46 
46.04 

47.40 
48.55 
48.09 
4().26 

48.40 
49.89 
60.10 
47.07 

;.47 
49.62 
49.77 

46.75 


»348. 


\Xhls. 

2.84 
1.66 
1.64 
1.91 
1.88 
1.89 
1.91 
1 . 

1.40 
1.55 

1.84 
2.02 
1.79 
i,n 
1.87 
193 
1.74 

1.77 

1, 

1.96 
1.76 

1.78 
1.91 

1.97 

1.79 
1.78 
1.89 
1.96 
1.76 


[Dels. 
3.50 


3 

O'D 

a § 


2? cl 


Dels. 
57. 011 


2.17|35.77 
2.14134,91 
2.45130.64 


2.44 
2.46 
2,49 
2.46 
1.97 
2. 
2.44 
2.68 
2.38 

2.34 

2.43 
2.51 
2.31 
2.33 

2.44 
2.53 
2.33 

2.35 
2.48 
2.56 

2.36 

2.37 
2.44 


2.34 


39.67 
|40.12 
140.92 
|40.21 

32.61 
35.42 
140.30 
41.52 
38.01 
jsaos 

140.16 

[40.83 

37.241 

39.04 

40.62 
41.28 
37.94 
39.56] 
41. 

42.101 

38.79] 

1 . 39 . 

41.07 


2.5141.71 


38,35 


Dels. 

239 

150 

146 

166 

166 

168 

171 

170 
137 
14S 

169 
174 
159 
163 
168 

171 
156 
163 

170 

173 
159 
166 

174 
176 
182 
166 

172 

175 
101 


1 Yearly averfigos arc from reports by crop reporters .giving average wages for the year in their locjalities. 
3 column hat? significance only as au esstential step in computing the wage index, 

3 Years 18C6 to3H78iiigoia. 

* 1H77 or 1878. 1878 or 1879 (combined). 

« WeigliUid nverago quarterly, April (weight 1), July (weight 5), October (weight 5), and January, 1925 
(weight I). 
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yearbook; of agriculture, 1927 

Table 510. — Wages: Male farm labor, by Slates, quarterly, 1927 


State and 
division 

Per month, with 
board 

Per month, without 
board 

Per day, with 
board ^ 

Per day, without 
board 

§ 

^-s 

a 

■A 

3 

)-s 

-4.i 

O 

d 

03 

< 

>> 

a 

4^ 

a 

o 

s 

Hj 

a 


0 

0 

ri 

C3 

K-S 

>.1 

a 

<{ 


0 

Maine. 

New Hampshire- 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts-., 
Rhode Island. 

Connecticut_ 

New York_ 

New Jersey_ 

Pennsylvania., 

North Atlantic. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota..,. 
South Dakota,... 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

North CentraL- 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia.—. 
North Carolina,. 

South Carolina_ 

Georgia... ..... 
Florida. 

South Atlantic. 

DoU 
,42.0C 
47. OC 
44. OC 
49. OC 
54. OC 
53.00 
45.00 
60.00 
39. 25 

. Dots 
)43.0( 
)46.0i: 
I50,0C 
148. OC 
I54.0C 
(55,00 
149.76 
(52.00 
141.25 

. Ms 
)46. OC 
)48.0C 
I47.0C 
>51.0<J 
I50.0C 
(53,00 
1,51. 75 
(51.00 
i40,00 

DoU. 
14,5. OC 
l-19.0(] 
(47,00 
(52. GO 
152.00 
1 54. OO 
149.75 
147.00 
141.00 

, Dols. 
(63.00 
(73.00 
166.00 
178.00 
186.00 
87.00 
65.26 
70.00 
60.75 

DoU. 

62.00 

70.00 

70.00 

75.00 

84.00 

84.00 

71.60 

77.00 

62.00 

J)(jU. 
(65.00 
(171.00 
67.00 
77.00 
78.00 
84.00 
72.60 
78.00 
61.00 

Ms. 
60. OG 
(71.00 
69.00 
83.00 
82.0(1 
82.00 
09.50 
72.00 
61.50 

Ms. 

( 2.35 

( 2.65 
2.40 
2.7,5 
3.0(1 
3.00 
2.70 
2.85 
2.55 

Ms. 
2. 2.5 
2.5(] 
2.40 
2 . r>c 

2.90 
2.8(1 
2.90 
2.8£ 
2. 60 

, Ms 
f 2.40 
( 2.5,^ 
( 2.50 
( 2.9.5 
( 2.9C 
( 2.90 
( 3.JC 
1 2,8C 
1 2.6C 

Ms. 
1 2.75 
i 2.7(1 
> 2. 55 
i 2.90 
1 2.70 
1 2.90 
) 3.05 
1 2.90 
) 2.6C 

Ms. 
3.0(1 

3.2.5 

3.1.5 
3.30 
3,7£ 
3AE 
3.6£ 
S.CC 
3.3f 

, Ms. 
( 3.00 
1 3.3(1 
1 3,10 
( 3. ,50 
1 3.7.5 
1 3.80 
i 3.70 
> 3.6f] 
I 3 . 2 s 

Ms, 
1 3. I( 

' :]*?/- 

! 

: 3.6( 
1 8.91] 
( 3.8£ 
i 3. (1C 
i 3.40 

, DoU. 

» 3.30 

1 3.46 
i 3.3,5 

1 3.75 

1 3.70 

1 3.86 

I 3.80 

1 3.80 

1 3.40 

44.42 

147.21 

47.65 

47.01 

07. 30 

69.43 

69.91 

69.03 

2.65 

2.67 

' 2.85 

! 2.8S 

3.41 

3.47 

’ 3.01 

, 3.62 

39.00 
35. 25 

43.75 
39.70 

40.75 
30.50 
40.00 
33.00 
29.25 
35.00 
37.00 
34.00 

30.00 

36.50 
13.00 
,42.00 
47.60 

43.75 
49.00 
33,00 

39.75 
45.00 

41.50 
35.25 

39.25 
38.00 
44.00 

43.75 

49.75 

46.75 
49.00 
34.00 
47. 50 
40. 50 
43. 50 
38.00 

39. 25 
37.00 
142.50 
42.60 
49.00 
47.25 

40. 75 
33.00 
53. 25 
48. 25 
43.00 
37. 75 

54.00 

48.50 
55. 00 
66. 75 
59. 75 

49.25 
53. 25 
47.00 

45.25 

51.50 
52. 75 
48.00 

54. '0C! 
49.60 

55. 00 
59.75 

63.50 

58.25 
58.00 
45. 00 
59. 60 
61.00 

55.25 

50.50 

(53.75 
(50.00 
(56.00 
; 60.75 
(67.75 
. 62.25 
159.00 
44.00 
63.00 
63.50 
57.60 
52.00 

547^ 

50.00 

55.00 

59.25 

67.25 

63.75 
55.00 
'45.00 
72.00 
66.50 

55.75 
52.2,5 

2740 

2.1.5 
2.40 

2.5.5 
2.10 
1.S5 
2.30 
1.70 
1.90 
2.15 
2.20 
2,05 

2. 2C 
2.15 
2.K5 
i 2.60 
2. 25 
2.30 
2.35 
1. 6.5 
2.05 
2.25 
2.20 
2.06 

iYii 
i 2 . 2 c 

1 2.3( 
( 2.70 
1 2.4,5 
i 2.35 
2.45 
J.70 
2.25 
2.40 
2.40 
2.60 

) 2.,5C 
) 2 2f' 
) 2.’25 
1 2.70 
i 2.55 
1 2.7,5 
- 2. .55 
( 1.65 
4.20 
2.95 
2. 55 
2.40 

3. Of 
2.7f 

3 . 0 c 

3.25 
2..S5 
i 2.75 
2.9(J 
2. 25 
2.85 
3.10 
2.90 
2.76 

i 3.0(1 
) 2.7,5 
1 2.80 
1 3.30 
1 3.00 
. 3.05 
3.00 
2. 20 
3.15 
3.10 
2.90 
2.80 

( 3.10 
1 2.Sf 
1 2.9(1 
' 3,40 
3. 20 
3.26 
3. 26 

2. 25 

3.30 
3.20 

3. 20 
3.20 

3.04 

2.6.5 
2..S5 
2.15 

2.35 
1.85 

1.30 

1.35 
1.90 

i 2.90 
» 2.95 

3.35 
3.10 
3.50 
3,15 
2.20 
4.90 

3.70 
3.30 
3.10 

3.14 

TFi 

2.00 

2.15 
2,40 
3.7.5 

1.35 
1.4tt 

1.70 

37.12 

41.30 

42.97 

42.47 

52.18 

65.19 

56.65 

56.67 

2.15 

2.17 

2.32 

2.47 

2.84 

2. 88 

E 70 

2.70 

2.10 

2.35 
J.85 
1. 30 

1.35 
1.80 

35, 00 
35.25 
29.00 
32.75 
29.00 
21.50 
19.00 
26.00 

34.00 

37.25 
30.00 
32.00 
26.75 

20.25 

19.26 
27.00 

34.00 
37,25 
30. 00 
35.00 
27.00 
20.00 
20,25: 
24.60: 

isToo 
30.75 
31.00 
34.00 
27. 60 
20.50 
20. 2.5 
24.25 

51.00 
60. 75 
41.00 
48.50 
39.00 
28, 25 
27. 25 
37.00 

50.00 
,53.00 
42.00 

47.50 
38. 50 
29.00 

27.50 
41.00 

4^" 

53.50 
43.00 
47.75 
38.00 
29,00 

29.50 
41.00 

50.00 

62.25 
43.00 

48.76 
38.00 

29.25 

28.76 
36.75 

1 2.40 
2.20 
^ 1.60 
1.70 
1..50 
1.00 
.95 
1.50 

27i0 

2.(K) 
J.(i() 
1.70 
1.40 
1.00 
1.05 
l.,30 

2.10 
2.15 
1.65 

1 . 7.5 

1.40 
1.00 
1.10 
1.30 

ITiio 
2.20 
1. 05 
1. 75 
1.40 
3.00 
1.0.5 
1.20 

3.15 

2.90 
2. 10 
2.35 

3.90 
1.30 
1..30 

1.90 

25.55 

25.24 

25.63 

25.77 

35.66 

36.24 

36,87 

36.44 

1.35 

1.33 

1.36 

1.35 

1,77 

T 75 

1.78 

1.78 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama._ ... 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma.. - 
Texas..—. 

23.75 
21.00 
21.95 
23.50 
23. 25 
29. 25 
27.00 

27.00 

23.50 
20.60 
21.00 
24. .50 
24.25 

28.50 
21). 00 

27. 75| 
25. 00 
21. 00 
22. 50 
24 75 
23’. 50 
31.00 
27.00 

27750! 

25. 76 
22,00 
23.60 
25.50 
23.60 
30, 25 

26. 50 

35.60 

30.50 

30,00 

31.00 

34. 50 

35. 60 
42. 75 
39, 00 

3075 
31.50 
28.75 
30.00 
33.00 
33.26 
42. 76' 
39.00 

Eli 

34.60 

30.00 

31.75 

33.50 

34.00 

43.00 

39.00 

38.25 
33.50 
27.00 
32.00 
36.00 
33.00 

47.25 

43.25 

1.30 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.6,5 

1.40 

1.30 
1.10 

3.15 

1.15 

3.15 

1.15 
3.,5.5 
1. .'{5 

1. 2.5 

1.35 
1.20 
3.10 
1.20 
3.20 
3.20 
! 1. 90 
1..5I) 

i.;m 

1.3.5 
1.16; 
1.20 
1.20 
3.30 

3.2.5 
3. 7,5 

1. .55 

3. :I6 

3. 0,5 
3. 05 
2,05 
2.40 

3.7.5 
2.05 

2. 70 
2, 8.5 
3.05 
2. 70 

2.6.5 

1.70 

1.45 

i..50 

1. .55 
1.60 
3,05 
2.20 
J.8,5 

1.09 

3, 20 
ti. 25 
3. 20 
2.95 

2. 2,5 

2. 40 
3.15 
3.35 
3.30 

3. 0.5 

a. 50 

1.70 
1.55 
1.60 
1.65 
3. ,55 
1.50 

2, 1.5 
1. 75 

1. (ill 

3. ,50 
3. 10 
3. 05 

2. 90 
2. 10 

2, 65 
3.00 
3,15 

3. .50 
3. 15 
:i. (4) 

1,80 

1 1.66 

1 1.40 

I 1.55 

3.,55 
3,55 
2. 15 
i;.s(i 

1,67 

a, 65 
a. 45 
a. 25 
a. 09 
2 .15 

2 . 35 
3.20 

3. 60 
a. 50 

a. 2,5 
a. 60 

"lE 

1.65 

1.46 

3.60 
1.70 

1.60 
2.20 
2.00 

i.7.5 

4.4{) 

3. 76 

a, 5 ,6 
a, 20 

2 . J.5 

2 .76 

3.30 

a. no 

.3.70 

3.46 
a. 60 

3.45 

2.61 

South Central.. : 

24. 72 

24.46 

25. 3S 

25.57 

35. 09 

34.72|35.75 

36.8,5 

1.29 

Montana_ - 

Idaho. - 

Wyoming.- 

Colorado. ; 

New Mexico. ; 

Arizona.■ 

Utah. 1 

Nevada. i 

Washington. 

Oregon.. 

California_ i 

43.00 

48.50 
44.00 
37.75 
35.00 
45.00 
59.00 
B4.00 
43.00 

40.50 
62.00 

51. ,50 

54.2.5 
45.75 

38.7.5 
34.00 

4.3.25 
56,26 
59.00 
62.50 

47.25 
62.00 

jsr.^o 

58. 50 
4S. 50 
41.25 
36.00 
43.00 
57,09 
62.00 
50. 50 
52.00 
64.00 

5a25 
58. 25 
51. 75 
43.00 

35.25 
,50.50 
,59.75 
03.25 
53.75 

53.25 
65.00; 

65. 00 
(IS. 75 
64.00 
57. 25 
56, 00 
70,00 
75.00' 
87.00 ' 
60,00' 
62.001 
88.00! 

73.75 
76.25 
68.00 

60.50 
50,00 
70. 00 

76.50 
76.60 
[I6.75 
IK). 00! 

74.00 

77.25 

71.00 

61.75 

63.00 

70.O0i 

77,001 

80.001 

75.50' 

75.25' 

90.00! 

E 50 

79.50 
73.25 
6,5.00 
49,76 
69.00 

80.75 
89.00 

77.76 
72.00 
W.0O 

2j;fl 
2.4.5 
2.35 
2. JO 
1.70 

1. HO 

2. .55 
2.60 
2.40 
2.15 
2.50 

2. (iO 
2. ,50 
2.15 
2.05 

1. .55 
3.90 

2. 4,5 
2.45 
2. .50 
2.30 
2. 6(1 

1. "65 

2.7.5 
2.45 

2. 15 
1.65 

3.7.5 
2, .5.5 
2. 55 
2.55 
2.60 
2.70 

Far Western..., 

50.36 

.52.55 

54.39 

56.39' 

73.27 

76.38' 

77.62|78,33j 

2. .32 

2.37 

2.4S 

2.07 

3. l.s| 

2,3 3. 29 

United States..; 

32.94j34.53 

35.69 


4^; 

48.47- 

49.52j49r77 

T 79 ’ 

i.7;-i 3 . 39 ’ 

3. Ooj 


2. 37|Y44 


Bureau of Agricultural Ecouomics, As reported by field aid crop reporters. 
1 Includes piece work. 
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Tabi,e 511 .—Farm land ir-cluding buildings: Total and per acre value, by geographic, divisions and States, 1910, 1920, and 1925 

Buildings only 

Value per acre 

1920 

Dollars 

12.02 

25.27 
33.04 
24.66 
12.18 

12.28 
9.47 
5.09 
3.08 
8.95 

16.53 
16.35 
17.98 
48.08 
35.82 
46.91 

30.62 

47.38 
34,01 

27.48 
21.42 

23.38 
25.09 
25.69 

18.23 

27.57 

13.48 
5.78 
6 .97 
9.04 
7.80 

1925 

DoTlars 
12. 71 

31.01 
39.14 
27.09 
13.01 
12.63 
9.25 
4.74 
2.54 
11. 38 

19.33 

21.84 

18.70 
60.89 

46.52 

60.37 

37.38 

68.70 
37.74 

29.11 
21.44 
25.16 

28.79 

31.53 

19.80 
29.59 
13.50 

6.02 
7.38 
9.48 
S.33 

Total value 

1920 


429.343 
1,340,462 
2,891,568 
3,129, 350 
1,201,092 
747,652 
8S3,128 
361,476 
502,469 

89,697 
42,570 
76,179 
119,934 
11,879 
89,084 

631,726 
108,142 
600,594 

646,323 
451,077 
747,699 
477, 500 
568,969 

550,840 
922, 752 
468,774 
209,208 
241,462 
381,885 
354,429 

1925 

"|i 

491,695 
1,467,376 
3,054,655 
3,227,843 
1,118,173 
653,007 
782,469 
334,002 
617,409 

99,746 
49,407 
73,406 
144,165 
14,377 
110,594 

720,145 
132,205 
615,026 

646,607 
426,964 
773,004 
519,191 
688,889 

597,142 
984,632 
440,561 
206,381 
236,273 
398,282 
364,572 

Value per acre 

S 

s 

Dollars 

39.60 

36.45 
56.56 
75.25 
49.92 
23.96 
21.32 
18.50 
22.16 
48.28 

26.35 
26.44 
24.14 
67.51 
63.01 
63.28 

63.78 

84.36 
56.01 

68.62 
74.85 
108.32 
47.68 
67.06 

45.62 
96.00 
49.61 

28.94 

38.63 

46.95 
40.05 

1920 

Dollars 
69.3S 

54.00 
73.99 
126.87 
95.22 
53.20 
46.44 
36.27 
26.96 
83.16 

37. 62 

34.56 

37.56 
99.25 
79.58 

100.20 

69.07 
109.67 
75.14 

113.18 
125. 98 
187.59 
75.48 
98.78 

109.23 
227.09 
88.08 
41.10 
71.40 
87.91 
62.30 

1925 

Dollars 

53.52 

57.11 
74.68 
97.77 
66.64 
46.28 
35.14 
30.05 
16.60 
82.85 

38. 22 
38.30 
34.97 
107.-63 
90.35 
110.22 

70.95 
136.42 
71.81 

87.57 
85.15 
136.65 
71.20 
86.90 

79.63 
148.87 
61.37 
29.72 
44.89 
60.06 
50,26 

Total value, including buildings | 

1910 

1.000 dollars 
34,801,126 

718,545 
2,442,949 
8,873,992 
11,614,666 
2,486,436 

1, 738,398 
3,128,597 
1,319,397 
2,478,146 

159,6^ 
85,916 
112,588 
194,169 
27,933 
138,319 

1,184,746 
217,134 
1,041,069 

1,654,152 
1,594,276 
3,522,793 
901,138 
1,201,633 

1,262,442 
3,257,379 
1,716,204 
822,657 
1,005,081 
1,813,347 
1,737,656 

1920 

^5? 

Is 

617,469 
3,002,138 
14,937,642 
24,469,495 
5,201,773 
3,663,693 

6.291 .188 

3. 163.188 
4,669,417 

204,109 
89,996 
159,117 
247,588 
26,388 
190,271 

1,425,062 

250,324 

1,326,762 

2,661,436 
2,653,644 
6,997,994 
1,436,686 
2,187,882 

3,301,168 
7,601,772 
3,065^968 
1,488,521 
2.472,894 
3,712,108 
2,830,064 

1925 

1,0(X) dollars 
49,467,647 

905.627 
2.799,834 
11,023, 659 
16,530,891 
4,098,944 
2,480,830 
4,959,433 
2,172,982 
4,495.447 

197.270 
86,632 

137.271 
264,603 

27,920 
201,931 

1,367,125 
262,537 
1,170,172 

1,945,631 

1.695.741 
4,199,459 
1,284,062 
1,898,766 

2.393.742 
4,954,446 
2,003,286 
1,020,103 
1.437,288 
2,524,074 
2,197,952 



Soo 

feS 

19,715 
43.191 
117,929 
232,643 
103,782 
81,521 
16P, 150 
59,533 
51,329 

6,297 

3,249 

4,664 

2,876 

443 

2,186 

22,030 

2,574 

18,587 

24,106 
21,300 
32,523 
18,940 
21,060 

27,676 

33,931 

34,591 

28,426 

26,017 

38,622 

43,385 


Cj 

1 

i-lfiO»OfV5»OOOOSt^CO 
Ch t*« M t'- Oi CO *f3 

35 lO c» 1-1« CO .-t 

to cTl’^'^l'-OOCO 
tH lO OS I'* 1-- rH »0 

r-l W rH W 

II CO•+!COCl g? coecr'- coeciocooo £3 Pw jojg 


*<1 Oi 
^ tH 

CJ .4 

issHgssasffi 

u^l-Tfl'coi/S’CJ 
ihco^^ciOI-»co«*6 

ssssis ssRss saassss 

+2 

m 

1 

1 

t 

A 


i 

United States-‘ 

Gec^pMc divisions: j 

New England. -j 

Middle Atlantic-- 

East North Central.-. 

Wtet North Central. - 

South Atlantic- 

East South CentraL. 

IVest South Central.. 

Mountain- j 

Padfic--- 

New England: 

Maine—.-. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont... 

Massswjhusetts. 

Rhode Island---. 

Connecticut- 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York- 

New Jersey- - 

Pennsylvania—.-.- 

East North Central: 

Ohio. — 

Indiana__-.—- 

Illinois- 

Michigan- 

Wisconsin.-.. 

West North Central: 

Minnesota—-- 

Iowa- 

Missouri--.- 

North Dakota- 

South Dakota.-.-. 

Nebraska—.- 

Kansas-.. - . 





































Table 611 . —Farm land including buildings: Total and per acre value, by geographic divisions and States, 1910,19^0, and 1926 — Continued 


2 

>» 

1 

'3 

Value per acre 

1 

IfiiAiitKJOlt OJ*' AUKlUUljiUttii, 

2fe$3S3«gSS!JS: RSS3 SggS gggSSfiSg gSS 

rS eg «o c3 rH o o CO oi od r-Ji-Heooo odoSco-ed w od c4-o? »-5 eo oi DScSoi 

1926 

t* kc CO C! CO o> w lo iMcD-<^»oo ootfsooco ss 

Q CM04 O eooo COOi*- eOCOCOCR eoc^'^oo O CO CO OOO *0eOCOM 

w t^od'rfcd *i-Heoc4 

Q «Q 

Total value 

1920 

L(X?0 dollars 
22,640 
126,693 
1,421 
28S, 081 
103,474 
218,678 
166,327 
240,854 
63,024 

254.405 
i 217,198 

127,894 
148,054 

145,337 

90,420 

192.406 
454,965 

84,855 
69,646 
23,801 
102,291 
25,473 
15,763 
32,754 
6,893 

122,742 
88,971 
290,756 

1926 

tJ,-n>.,-,ooFH.-i(co>rseo eoeouoeO cooM'i* is!te22:^3!S?SS SJSSr* 

1 " 

1 

J 

1910 

! 

Dollars 

51.17 

47.80 

1,357.64 

27.29 

26.37 
20.35 

24.64 
17.78 
22.49 

28.64 

23.98 
13.90 
18.01 

17.75 

22.76 

25.60 
16.39 

18.58 

46.38 
11.46 
30.19 

9.92 

37.93 

34.60 

14.59 

48.84 

38.99 

51.93 


Dollars 

68.56 

81.25 
984.01 

55.19 
42.93 

53.76 
65.46 
44-74 
46.65 

60.39 
52.53 

27.77 
43.41 

43.14 
47.31 

, 42.68 
i 32.45 

22.15 
69.43 
19.88 

35.40 
9.09 

29.70 

48.26 
28.11 

69.49 

49.86 

104.67 

1925 

5eoo®kocowoi'>’co ko-T^t—o K3t'»05jc— oiock|iocMO'«t<co cocou^ 

® to I> ^ COW 00 COCOCOCN rH W r-i CO r-( “? "kf M 

Total value, including buildings 

1910 

UOOO dollars 
63.166 
241,737 
8,231 
532,058 
264, 391 

456.625 
332,888 
479,204 
118,146 

635,459 
480,523 
288,254 
S34,162 

309,167 

237.545 
738,677 

1,843,208 

251.626 
245,066 

97,915 
408,519 
111, 831 
47,285 

117.545 
39, CIO 

571,968 
455.576 
1,450,602 ■ 

S 

1,000 dollars 
64,766 
386,697 
6,677 
1,024,435 
410,783 
1,076,393 
813,484 
1,138,299 
281,449 

1,305,159 

1,024,980 

543,657 

789,897 

753, 111 
474,039 
1,363,865 
3,700,173 

776,768 
581,512 
234,748 
868,014 
221,814 
172,325 
243,752 
66,265 

920,393 
675,213 
3,073,811 

1 


|isiS3iia fsis gggs iiiiggii ill 
sill' flii g'i¥ 

^ «-?'cd’ co' 

All land in farms | 

o 

1,000 acres 
1,039 
5,057 

6 

19,496 

10,026 

22.439 
13,612 
26,953 

5,254 

22,189 

20,042 

20,732 

18,658 

17,416 

10.440 
28,859 

112,435 

13,645 

5,283 

8,543 

13,582 

11,270 

1,247 

3,398 

2,715 

11,712 
11,685 
27,932 

1920 

1,000 acres 
944 
4.758 

5 

18,561 

9,570 

20,022 

12,427 

25,441 

6,047 

21,613 
19,511 
19,677 
18,197 

17,457 
10,020 
31,952 
114,020 

35, G7l 
8,376 
11,809 
24,462 
24,410 
5,802 
5,050 
2,357 

13, 245 
13,542 
2§, 3dG 

1 


8S2£2^^S2l!!2S9!£J «o«Ha>'^ woocft'i* cococor-p«siH,H 

bSg sisigss sss^i gggg 

1 s‘"'^s's'"' S'cTs'S' 

Division and State 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware....... 

Maryland___ 

District of Columbia.. 

Virginia--. 

West Virginia... 

North Carolina........... 

South Carolftia _ 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

East South Central: 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee_ 

Alabama.. 

Wwt Southcentral: 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma...... 

Texas... 

Aiountain: 

Montana . 

Idaho.__ 

Wyoming..... 

Colorado_ 

New Mesien 

Arizona. _. 

Utah..... 

Nevada... 

Pacific: 

Washington__ 

Oregon___ 

CaUfomia__ | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled nrom State bulletins^ final figures. Bureau of the Census. 
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TabIjE 512. Farm real estate.* Index nmnhers of estimated value per acrcy hy 
geographic divisions and States, 1912-1027 ^ 

[1912-1913-1914-1001 


G-»x)graphio division and State 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

f 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1627 

Uniiod States. 

97 

100 

103 

103 

108 

137 

129 

140 

170 

1.57 

139 

135 

130 

127 

124 

119 

New EnKland. 

99 

101 

100 

99 

102 

112 

117 

123 

140t 

13.5 

134 

130 

128 

127 

128 

127 

Middle A(h'ntiy...„.. 

98 

100 

102 

100 

104 

112 

117 

121 

1.36 

127 

118 

116 

114 

114 

113 

111 

East North Central. 

97 

100 

103 

103 

110 

llfi 

127 

135 

101 

151 

1.32 

12S 

121 

no 

lU 

104 

\\est North Central-.^.. 

97 

100 

103 

105 

114 

122 

134 

147 

184 

174 

150 

142 

132 

126 

121 

115 

South Atlantic.. 

98 

100 

30.3 

98 

108 

119 

135 

IGl 

198 

174 

146 

152 

‘ 161 

148 

149 

137 

East (South (’ontml. 

97 

100 

103 

99 

109 

120 

140 

162 

199 

163 

149 

149 

142 

141 

139 

133 

West Sorilh Central. 

99 

100 

101 

100 

103 

IIG 

134 

143 

177 

159 

136 

132 

136 

144 

144 

139 

Mountain,-..—.. 

98 

102 

100 

98 

98 

106 

117 

130 

151 

133 

122 

115 

no 

105 

103 

101 

PaciOci. 

94 

99 

100 

107 

111 

122 

129 

134 

156 

155 

151 

14.S 

147 

146 

144 

143 

New England; 

















Maine. 

100 

102 

98 

96 

98 

110 

115 

124 

142 

132 

127 

129 

127 

124 

126 

124 

New Hampshire. 

97 

101 

102 

101 

98 

103 

111 

116 

129 

123 

126 

111 

109 

111 

113 

112 

Vermont. 

101 

101 

98 

104 

115 

127 

133 

136 

150 

160 

146 

134 

130 

125 

120 

125 

Massachmsotts,.-. 

98 

ICK) 

102 

98 

100 

110 

314 

119 

140 

134 

134 

132 

131 

i 132 

134 

131 

Rhode Island--,-. 

100 

101 

100 

102 

100 

112 

118 

123 

130 

130 

127 

124 

126 

128 

130 

133 

Connecticut... 

98 

100 

102 

100 

102 

110 

no 

121 

137 

134 

140 

137 

140 

137 


138 

Middle Atliintic; 















1 137 


New York... 

98 

100 

102 

100 

103 

109 

11.6 

118 

133 

1 123 

116 

116 

112 

111 

109 

108 

■Now .Tcrsoy. 

98 

100 

102 

100 

102 

111 

llo 

1J9 

130 

130 

121 

116 

120 

124 

129 

128 

Ferimrylviinia. 

98 

100 

102 

100 

105 

114 

119 

124 

140 

1 131 

12 C 

118 

116 

114 

114 

112 

East North Central: 










1 


1 





(duo. 

9H 

100 

102 

107 

113 

119 

131 

135 

169 

134 

1 124 

122 

118 

no 

105 

99 

litdhma. 

OH 

100 

102 

101 

110 

110 

128 

135 

161 

1 147 

1 119 

I 116 

108 

102 

95 

87 

Illinois . 

97 

100 

103 

102 

106 

111 

119 

130 

160 

^ 163 

i 126 

1 123 

116 

116 

109 

99 

Mujliigau. 

98 

99 

103 

105 

111 

120 

134 

137 

154 

; 152 

148 

145 

138 

133 

129 

127 

>Visconsiu... 

97 

100 

103 

104 

117 

124 

133 

143 

171 

I 168 

164 

147 

139 

130 

125 

122 

West North Central: 










1 




1 



Minnesota... 

95 

100 

105 

107 

122 

138 

155 

167 

213 

212 

187 

f 177 

i 170 

159 

155 

145 

Iowa,..... 

■ 9« 

99 

104 

112 

128 

134 

145 

360 

213 

197 

162 

156 

143 

136 

130 

121 

MIksouH-,.. 

^ 97 

100 

103 

102 

108 

115 

126 

137 

167 

156 

133 

127 

117 

112 

104 

99 

North Dakota. 

97 

100 

103 

103 

112 

118 

124 

130 

145 

141 

136 

128 

114 

109 

105 

100 

Sonth T>akota-„. 

90 

101 

103 

101 

108 

U6 

126 

145 

181 

173 

146 

120 

117 

115 

107 

97 

Nebntska. 

98 

100 

102 

101 

104 

no 

127 

146 

179 

166 

144 

139 

128 

123 

123 

119 

Kansas. 

101 

1 99 

99 

103 

109 

i 116 

122 

132 

151 

149 

130 

127 

118 

115 

113 

113 

South Atlantic; 






1 


1 









Delaware.. 

i 100 

101 

i 99 

100 

106 

115 

124 

1 129 

139 

129 

119 

119 

107 

112 

114 

111 

Maryland. 

97 

100 

103 

m 

109 

118 

129 

136 

366 

146 

141 

136 

133 

131 

130 

. 126 

Virfiinia.-. 

97 

100 

103 

97 

117 

125 

142 

167 

189 

lao 

157 

170 

102 

1.54 

148 

13S 

WtWi VirKiiiim 

97 

100 

103 

101 

104 

112 

122 

136 

154 

141 

126 

127 

125 

120 

lie 

1 no 

North ('arolini'V-,.. 

, 97 

■ 99 

101 

102 

114 

130 

152 

176 

223 

196 

166 

195 

192 

1S7 

185 

1 178 

South C'arollim. 

101 

98 

lot 

94 

98 

107 

122 i 

162 

230 

186 

126 

128 

136 

138 

138 

113 

Geuruhn, ... 

98 

101 

101 

94 

105 

no 

1.31 

172 

217 

172 

136 

125 

123 

116 

112 

104 

Flnriila.-.,,.-.1 

90 

99 

105 

97 

103; 

109 

126 


178 

176 

167 

165 

163 

173 

223 

183 

Eiwt Soutli Centmi: 1 








143j 

1 



i 





Kentucky.. 

97 

100 

103 

too 

111 

127 

146 

170 

200 

172 

161 

147 

141 

140 

139 

134 

Tmtnessoe.-.--. 

90 

too 

101 

100 

110 

121 

145 

368 

200 

; 1Q9 

164 

158 

148 

137 

134 

ISO 

Ahihamik. -.*. 

98 

im 

103 

98 

98 

103 

128 

143 

177 

147 

136 

143 

144 

m 

154 

145 

IVHssfsrtlppi .. 

97 

102 

102 

97 

111 

121 

131 

155 

218 

150 

148 

143 

134 

136 

134j 

126 

Went K<»uth t’eiihml: 

















Arkanstia.. .. 

98 

101 

101 

95 

loa 

129 

149 

160 

222 

186 

174 

170 

160 

160 

1.53: 

150 

Louliimna--..-.- 

99 

102 

99 

95 

100 

112 

143 

1.57 

198 

io:i 

140 

144 

137 

Mi 

143 

135 

t»klahomtt 

98 

101 

101 

95 

104 

114 

13(1 

140 

166 

160 

139 

133 

125 

131 

ISO 

128 

're5Ui».__-. 

9f) 

100 

105 

103 

1U3 

115 

133 

141 

174 

156 

133 

128 

137 

146 

146 

141 

Mountain: 

















Montana..— 

07 

100 

103 

100 

91 

100 

100 

314 

126 

105 

96 

87 

81 

76 

72 

70 

Uiivluk . - 

lOiJ 

101 

99 

90 

99 

11*1 

, 130 

146 

172 

162 

136 

133 

129 

123 

119 

117 

VVyotniiig .... 

97 

103 

m 

303 

9*1 

97 

131 

147 

176 

Hfi 

134 

121 

ns 

100 

95 

94 

Colorado., . ... 

9H 

103 

98 

93 

102 

1 i07 

lie 

118 

141 

132 

1 123 

113 

98 

92 

89 

82 

Now Mexico* .*. 

im 

101 

9«i 

100 

9#) 

i in 

ns 

127 

144 

125 

i 115 

no 

no 

108 

106 

103 

Arixomu--^, ... 

95 

10 (] 

,105 

97 

95 

. 105 

126 

140 
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Table 515—Farm popidaiion^ of the United States, 1910, 19iO-19S7, hy years 


Year 


1910 (estimated) - 

1920 (estimated)- 

1921 (estimated). 

1922 (estimated)- 

1923 (estimated). 


Number 


31,400,000 
31, OOO, 000 
30,600,000 
30,200,000 
29,800,000 


Year 


1924 (estimated). 

192,'i (Census of 1925). 

1026 (estimated). 

1927 (estimated). 


Number 


29, 400, 000 
28,981,(5(58 
28, 502, (XK) 
27,853, 000 


Bureau of the Census. 

1 Farm population, as here used, is in accord with the definition in the 1925 Census of Agriculture—namely 
''all persons living on farms.” 

Table 516. —Farm population hy Statesj 1910 {estimated) ^ 19‘^0j and lOVC 


State 

Estimated 
farm popu¬ 
lation 19101 

Farm pop¬ 
ulation 1920 

Farm pop¬ 
ulation 1925 

Percent of gain 
or loss 3 

Farm population per 
farm 

as enumer¬ 
ated! 

as enumer¬ 
ated ! 

1910-1920 

1920-1925 

l<)J(j 

1920 

1925 


Ntimher 

Number 

Number 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Number 

Number 

Uurnher 

Maine--.. 

246,984 

197,601 

191,062 

-20.0 

-3.3 

4.12 

4.10 

3.82 

New Hampshire. 

101, 503 

76,021 

77,450 

-25.1 

1.9 

3. 75 

3.70 

2.68 

Vermont. 

142, 372 

125,263 

114,188 

-12.0 

-8.8 

4.36 

4.31 

4.11 

Massachusetts. 

140,413 

118,554 

149,238 

-15.6/ 

25.9 

3.80 

3. 70 

4,46 

Ehode Island. 

29, 297 

15,136 

18,603 
107,154 

-25.4 1 

23.3 

3.84 

3.71 

4. 77 

Connecticut. 

112, 124 

93,302 

-16.8 

14.8 

4. 18 

4.12 

4.61 

New York. 

921, 656 

800,747 

767,500 

-13.1 

-4.2 

4.27 

4.14 

4.07 

Now Jersey.. 

165, 456 

143, 708 

139,255 
910,847 

-13.1 

-A 1 

4.94 

4.84 

4. 6l> 

Pennsylvania. 

1,050, 050 

948, 334 

-9.7 

—i.O 

4. 79 

4. 60 

4.54 

Ohio. 

1 , 2^14, 769 

1,139, 329 

1,031. 718 

-8.5 

-9.4 

4.5.8 

4.44 

4. 22 

Indiana... 

997, 243 

907,295 

798,157 

-9.0 

-12.0 

4,63 

4.42 

4.08 

Illinois. 

1,219, 237 

1,008,262 

996,368 

-9.9 

-9.3 

4.84 

4.63 

4.42 

Michigan. 

911, 655 

848,710 

791,553 

-6.9 

-0. 7 

4.40 

4.32 

4.12 

Wisconsin. 

902, 303 

920,037 

893,352 

2.0 

-2.9 

6.09 

4.86 

4.62 

Minnesota. 

833,131 

897,181 

875,749 

7.7 

-2.4 

5.34 

5.03 

4.65 

Iowa. 

1,052,816 

984, 799 

951,568 

-6.S 

-3,4 

4.85 

4.61 

4.46 

Missouri. 

1,351, 509 

1,211,340 
394, 600 

1,094,037 

-10.4 

-9.7 

4.87 

4. 61 

4,20 

North Dakota. 

369,212 

372,886 

0.8 

-5.5 

4.97 

5.08 

4.91 

South Dakota. 

370,820 

362,221 

361,779 

-2.3 

.1 

4.78 

4.85 

4.55 

Nebraska. 

631,467 

684,172 

606,660 

-7.5 

-3.0 

4.87 

4,70 

4.44 

Kansas. 

830,197 

737,377 

701,768 

-11.2 

-4.8 

4.67 

4.46 

4.23 

Delaware. 

58, 355 

51,212 

44,662 

-12,2 

-12.8 

6.39 

5.05 

4.35 

Maryland. 

297,432 

279,225 

249,319 

-6.1 

-10.7 

0.08 

6.83 

5.00 

District of Columbia... 

951 

894 

682 

-0.0 

-23.7 

4.38 

4. 38 

4,91 

Virginia. 

1,065,059 

1,064,417 i 

980,162 

-.1 

-7.9 

5. 79 

5. 72 

5. (Ml 

West Virginia. 

543, 766 

477,924 

45,5, 204 

-12.1 

-4.8 

5, 62 

5.48 

5.04 

North Carolina. 

1,408, 580 

1,501,227 

1,446,881 

6.6 

-3.6 

5. 55 

n. 56 

5.10 

South Carolina_.... 

970, 334 

1,074,693 

911,885 

10.8 

-15.1 

b. 50 

5. 58 

b. 2.8 

Georgia. 

1, 593, 809 

1,685, 213 

1,309,585 

5.7 

— 22 3 * 

5.48 

5. 42 

5, 26 

Florida-. 

273, 397 

281,893 

262, IHl 

.3.1 

-fill 

.5.47 

5. 22 

4.43 

Kentucky-.. 

1, 285, 920 

1, 304, 862 

1,163,001 

1.5 

-10,9 

4.96 

4. H2 

4. 50 

TenneSvsee. 

1,278, 032 
1,382, 754 

1, 271, 708 

1,173,316 

-.5 

-7.7 

5, 19 

5. (13 

4. 64 

Alabama. 

1,335, 885 
1, 270, 482 

1,166,432 

-3,4 

-12.7 

5. 26 

5. 22 

4.91 

Mississippi. 

1, 344, 307 

1,129,107 
999,840 ! 

—5,5 

-It. L 

4.90 

4. 67 

4. 30 

Arkansas. 

1, 106, 815 

1, 147,049 

3.0 ‘ 

-12.8 

5. 16 

4.93 

4. 50 

Louisiana. 

732,016 

7S6, 050 

696,179 ; 

7.4 

-11.4 

6.07 

5.80 

5. 26 

Oklahoma. 

1 ,022, 016 

1,017, 327 

925,690 i 

-.5 

9.0 

5.37 

5,30 

4.69 

Texas. 

2, 293,474 

2, 277,773 

2,114,532 i 

-.7 

-7.2 

5.49 

5.22 

4.M 

Montana... 

111,273 

225,607 

182,885 

102.8 

-19.0 

4.24 

3.91 

3. IH) 

Idaho. 

147,636 

200,902 

172,216 

36.1 

-14.3 

4.79 

4. 77 

4. 24 

Wyoming. 

52,264 

67,300 

01,181 

28.8 

-9.1 

4. 76 

4. 27 

3.94 

Colorado. 

202,857 

266,073 

250,492 

31.2 

-5.9 

4. ,39 

4. 44 

4.32 

New Mexico. 

183, 539 

161,446 

147,482 

-12.0 

-8.6 

5. 14 

5.41 

4.6.5 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

84,509 

122,265 

90,560 
140, 249 

71,954 

108,856 

7.0 ■ 
14.7 i 

-20. 5 
-22.4 

9.17 

5.64 

9.08 
5.47 

6,116 
4, 10 

Nevada. 

13,321 

16,164 

17,034 

21.3 1 

5.4 

4.95 

5. 11 

1 4,30 

Washington. 

259,989 

283, 382 

288,673 

9.0 

1.9 

4.63 

4.28 

1 3.94 

Oregon. 

210,128 

214, 021 

210,288 

1.9 

“1,7 

4.62 

4.26 

3. 76 

California. 

416,969 

516,770 

531,008 

23.9 

2.8 

4.73 

4. 39 

3. so 

United States.... 

32,076,960 

31,614, 269 

28,981,668 

-1.4 

-8.3 

5.04 

4.90 

4.55 


Bureau of the Census. 

reported for 1925, comprises all persons living on farms. As reported for 1020, 
farm poprdation included not only all persons living on farms, but in addition those farm laborern and tholr 

did live outside any incorporated place. The number thus Included 
^ d estimated farm population for 1910 is comparable with that of 1920, 
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Taulk 517.—Rural population, by States, by decades, 1880 to 1920 


1168 


vSlato 

11)20 

1010 

1000 

1890 

1880 

Percentage of gain or loss ^ 

1910-- 

1920 

1900- 

1910 

1890- 

1900 

1880- 

1890 

. 

m, 1 ir> 

4H0,128 

401, 030 

487,305 

502, 32S 

-2.4 

4.0 

—5.3 

—3.0 

Nmv H;oui>sluiv 

]r.:t,:i22 

175,478 

185, 310 

184,051 

211,977 

-0.9 

-5. 3 

.7 

-13.2 

Vormotti 

212, l.Vi 

257. Olill 

207,810 

281,784 

302, 755 

-5. 7 

-4.0 

-5.0 

-6.9 

IMhm; , 

202, 108 

241, 040 

2:J8, 248 

2 : 45 ,093 

269,773 

-16. 2 

1.2 

1.3 

-12,9 

Kiindo lijinnl - » 

Us 217 

17, 050 

20,000 

18,901 

18,004 

-15.3 

-14.1 

10.6 

5.0 

. 

•144,202 

882,950 

304,005 

3,53,713 

377, 146 

16.0 

5.0 

3.1 

-6.2 

Mow oi’U_, 

1,7or>, ;;s;i 

1,028, u:n 

1,070,783 

2,103,437 

2, 2 : 40 , 861 

-6.9 

-2.2 

-6.3 

-6.7 

Mow.hM’;u‘y 

osu, \Hlt 

020. 057 

57)4, 7)07 

668,295 

523, 9:40 

S.1 

13.6 

-2.4 

8.5 

IViuisylvaniiL , 

i 12, 2U2 

:i, ():m. 442 

2,8.5:4, 505 

2,700,716 

2,490, 513 

2.6 

6.3 

5.7 

8.0 

Ohio. 

2. 082, 2r(H 

2,101,078 

2,1,50, 10:4 

2.107,939 

2,167, 293 

-.9 

-2.6 

-.4 

(®) 

liuiiuuiK 

1, 147, fiur. 

1, 557, 011 

1. 050, 773 

1,602,365 

1, 592,090 

-7.0 

-5.8 

3.2 

.6 

Jllinnis . 

2, 082, 127 

2, ir.l, (102 

2, 205,182 

2,116, ISO 

2, 1:J7, 367 

-3.7 

-2.0 

4.2 

-1.0 

Mu'lii'fiun .. 

J. 420, m 

1.48:1,120 

1,40,H, 0,50 

1,363,590 

1, 231, 625 

-3.8 

1.0 

7.7 

10.7 

Wisconsju. -- , 

1,287, HID 

l,;i20,540 

i, 278,820 

1,131,014 

1,001,262 

4.4 

4.0 

13.1 

13.0 

Mitinu.solii - _ . . 

1,2.80, r>:i2 

1,225,414 

1, 153,204 

807, 2:44 

632, 853 

9.0 

6.3 

33.0 

37.0 

lowu. 

1, 528, 520 

1.544.717 

1,050, 407 

1, ,506,533 

1, ,377.188 

-1.0 

-G.O 

10.2 

9.4 

Missouri.. 

1,hl7, ir»2 

1,801,518 

1,078, .501 

1,822,219 

1,622,387 

-4.1 

1 -4.2 

8.0 

12.3 

North Dokolu ... 

558, o;i8 

5i;{, 820 

20.5, 733 

180.;440 

34, 216 

8.7 

73.7 

04.0 

427.1 

Bouhii ]>alv<ita 

f.:j 1,075 

507, 215 

300,034 

320,015 

91,060 

5.4 ’ 

40.6 

12.7 

251.6 

NehmsKd... 

SDhOtiO 

880. 8(12 

813,508 

771,015 

391,730 1 

1.1 

8.3 

5.5 

96.8 

IvHtisus. 

1, i51,2D.’l 

1, 107,150 

1,130. 502 

1,155,007 

S91.140 

~,3.8 

5.1 

-1.4 

29.7 

DoJawaio. . 

102, 280 

105, 2:17 

00,018 

97,426 

97,619 

-2.9 

6.3 

1.6 

-.2 

Mur^slsuuL. . 

580, 280 

0:17, 154 

500,8:48 

546,688 

559,100 

-8.9 

6.8 

9.2 

-2.2 

Virs;lni!» . 

1,085,20:1 1 

1,585, ()h:i 

1,7)14,117 

1,373,259 

1,;424,608 

3.2 

4.7 

10.5 

3.7 

Wost Virj'lnln 

l,(KH,0DI 

002, H77 

833, :j35 

681,429 

564,407 

10.3 

19.1 

22.3 

20.7 

North < . 


1,HH7,H18 

1,707,020 

1,,502,190 

1,344,6.34 

9.0 

10.6 

13.6 

11.7 

Pouth <'fii‘oliuri. 

1, :iHD, 787 

1, 200, 508 

1,100,000 

1,034,96() 

931,038 

7.7 

10.4 

13.0 

12.4 

nooi'Mia - - ' 

2, 107.97:t 

2,070, 471 

1,800,040 ' 

1,570,881 

1,397,090 

4.7 

10.7 

18.4 

13.1 

Fl<»rifln 

012, 045 

58:1, 5110 

421,511 

314, (XVl 

242,646 

14.8 

28.6 

34.2 

29.6 

KonlurKy .. 

1.7H8, 087 

1.7:M,4(18 

3,079. ,500 

1,501,923 

1,398,767 

2.8 

3.3 

11.8 

7.4 

Tounossoo , . 

l, V20, 050 

1,74:1, 744 

l,00:t.077 

1,529,124 

1,424,728 

-1.0 

2.9 

10.8 

7.3 

AlJibuinu __ 

1, K57 

1.707, (i(J2 

1,011,983 

1,361,166 

1,19:4,987 

4.0 

9.7 

18.4 

14.0 

MiwsisMiMU „ 

1,500,407 

1, 580, 80:4 

l,431,m 

1,219,6144 

1,097,016 

-2.5 

11.1 

17.3 

11.2 

Art? a lisas. 

1,401,707 

1,871,708 

1, 109,831 

1,065,052 

770,506 

6.0 

14. ;4 

13.7 

36.9 

lajuisinrm 

1, DO, 840 

1, lOO, 872 

1,015,337 

834,743 

700,556 

.9 

14.2 

21.6 

19.2 

Okhiluuilfi 

1,4SH, t80:j 

1,837, (XIO 

731,974 

240,17:4 


, 11,4 

82.7 

193.8 


Tcxius... 

«, ifio, 5;io 

2,058. 438 

2,527.951 

1,880,016 

1,444,9&i 

6.5 

17.0 

34.0 

30.6 

Montana... 

iiVO, H7H 

242, (133 

158,775 

104,137 

32,172 

65.3 

62.8 

62.5 

223.7 

3<laiio.. 

012,820 

255, (100 

151,769 

88,548 

32,610 

22.3 

68.5 

71,4 

171.6 

\Vy<uniug.--..... 

i:i7,()5l 

102,744 

(15,874 

41,071 

14 , 6:47 

33.4 

66.0 

60.4 

ISO. 6 

C’ol<irnfio 

480,070 

804, 184 

279,049 

227,314 

110,676 

23.4 

41.3 

22.7 

90.0 

Now MoKii’f).,w...» 

205, :ioo 

280, 730 

107,929 

150,312 

112,930 

5.2 

67.2 

11.7 

33.1 

Ari/nim .. __ 

2io,o:i5 

141, 004 

103, 4:40 

79,941 

33,433 

53.5 

36.4 

29.4 

139.1 

titull .. 

m,H12 

200,417 

171,322 

135,624 

110,298 

16.7 

17.0 

26.3 

23.9 

Novuclu__ 

02,15;i 

08. 50H 

35,140 

31.331 

42,913 

-9.3 

05.0 

12.2 

-27.0 

WiishltiKton.. 

007,880 

580, •100 

306,026 

230,064 

67,095 

13.3 

76.0 

33.8 

238,3 

Orotjon 

002, art) 

805, 705 

280,350 

5£42,611 

148,916 

7.3 

30,4 

20.5 

56.2 

Udifomln. 

, 1,005,102 

1K)7, 810 

707,354 

623,934 

494,083 

20.6 

28.3 

13,4 

2(13 

tTniUMj StutoH.. 

joi, 4(10,017 

40, HOO, 140 

45.614,142 

40,649,356 

;45,797,616 

3.2 

9.2 

12.2 

13.0 


of tho (Nni.NtiH. 

1 A JuiniiM NiKu C -) tJmiot&H Im* * Less ittm ono-lefith of 1 per cent* 

8477r^ * 28^—74 
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Table — Rural and farm population, percentage of total population gainfully 

employed in agriculture, and percentage of total 


Census year 

Percentage of population 


**Rurar’ 
outside 
of places 
8,000 or 
more 

^ **Rurar’ 
outside 
of places 
2,500 or 
more 

On farms 

gainfully 
employed 
in agricul¬ 
ture 


95.1 



^ 83.1 

1830..-... 

93.3 




1840.-.- 

91, 6 



77,5 

1850.. 

87. 5 




1860.—. 

83.9 




1870... 

79.1 



47.6 

1880... 

77.4 

70.5 


44,3 

1890.1.. 

71.0 

63.9 


39.2 

1900... 

67.1 

60.0 


35,7 

1910. 

61.3 

54.2 

34.7 

33.2 

3S20.. 

66.2 

48.6 

29.5 

26.3 


Bureau ol Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 

Table 519. — Estimoied population, January 1 of 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 


1925 


1926 


1927 


192S 


Unitod States. 


114,653,000 


116,257,000 


117,882,000 


119,320,000 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas,. .. 

California-.. 

Colorado... 

Connecticut.. 

Belaware.. 

District of Columbia.. 

Elorida.—....... 

Georgia..,... 

Idaho___ 

Illinois___ 

Indiana_ 

lowu... 

Kansas____ 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana.. 

Maine.—. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan.—. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana.... 

Nebraska. 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island.... 

South Carolina_ 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Vii’ginia... 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


^484,000 
419,000 
1,869,000 
4,112,000 
1,032,000 
1,655,000 

mooo 

507,000 
1,256,000 
3,083,000 
602,000 
7,037,000 
3,079,000 
2; 420,000 
1,812,000 
% 499, 000 
1,891,000 
786,000 
1,561,000 
4,130,000 
4,228,000 
2,590,000 
U, 790, 018 
3,476,000 
662,000 
1,365,000 
1 77,407 
461, 000 
3,5G0, 000 
382,000 
11,102, 000 
2, 789, 000 
641, COO 
6,406, 000 
2,271,000 
856,000 
9,400,000 
675, 000 
1,794,000 
678,000 
2,438, 000 
6,163, 000 
499,000 
1 352,428 
2,470,000 
1,497,000 
1,623,000 
2,826,000 
226,000 


2,512,000 
436,000 
1,891,000 
4,248,000 
1,050,000 
1,589,000 
239,000 
521,000 
1,290,000 
3,120,000 
515,000 
7,148,000 
3,110,000 
2,421,000 
1,817,000 
2,516,000 
1,909,000 
738,000 
1,670,000 
4,171,000 
4,340, OCO 
2,631,000 
1 1, 790,618 
3,491, 000 
084, 000 
1,378,000 
I 77,407 
453,000 
3,640, 000 
386,000 
11,233, 000 
2,835, 000 
a 641,192 
6,635, 000 
2,318, 000 
870,000 
9,545, 000 
G86, 000 
1,815, 000 
685,000 
2,458, 000 
5,2G3,000 
609,000 
1352, 428 
2,503, 000 
1,524, 000 
1,054,000 
2,865,000 
233,000 


2,638,000 
452,000 
1,913, 000 
4,375, 000 
1,066,000 
1,621, 000 
241,000 
534.000 
1,340, 000 
3,155,000 
628,000 
7,250,000 
3,137,000 
2,424,000 
1,824,000 
2,531,000 
1,926, 000 
791,000 
1,689,000 
4,220, 000 
4,4‘t3, OOO 
2,669, 0(H) 
1 1, TilO, 618 
3, 504, 000 
705, (HH) 

1, 300, Olio 
1 77, 407 
454,060 

3, 715.000 
390, (HH) 
11,364,(H)0 
2,877, CKX) 
!J(!41,102 
6,055, 000 
2,3t)3, («H> 
884, (H)0 
9, 072, (HH) 
000, (K)0 
3, 835, (HH) 
093, (H)0 

2, 476, 000 
6,355, 000 

518,000 
I 352, 428 
2,532, m 
1, 550, (H)n 
1,083, (KK) 
2,901,000 
238,000 


2,562,000 
468,000 
1,935,000 
4, 501 ,000 
1,083,000 
i, 653,000 
24.3, 000 
646,000 
1,389.000 
3,188,000 
541,000 
7,351,000 
3,164,000 
2,427,000 
1,832,000 
2,646,000 
1,943,000 
79'i, 000 

1, GOS, OOO 
4, 269,000 
4, 547,0(10 

2, 70(1. 000 
i 1, 790, 618 

3,517. 000 
* 5'IH, MS9 
J, 403, 0(H) 
477, 40? 
455, 000 
3,78‘), ono 
301,000 
11,493, 0(H) 
2. 920, OOO 
'-i Gtl, 192 
6, 77'), Ofh) 
2,407,000 
896, 0(K) 
9,798, (HH) 
711,000 
1,855,0(H) 
701, 000 
2, 491, OtH) 
5,417, 000 
527, (H)0 
» 352, 428 
2, ,562,000 
1,576, OlH) 
1, 712,000 
2,937,000 
235,000 


Bureau of the Census. 

1 Population Jan. 1,1920; decrease 1910 to 1920; no estimate made 
* Population State census, 1925, No estimate made. 
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Table 520. —Farms reporting sales and purchases through cooperative associations^ by States, 1919 and 1924 —Continued 

I Sales I Purchases I Sales and purchases 
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1,948 

2,336 

370 
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975 
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1,127 

2 

35,200 j 

niO rjfj < - 
no cd ncT 

C4 

Geographic division and State 

Delaware_ 

Maryland.. 

Virginia_ 

West Virginia_ 

North Carolina... 

South Carolina 

Georgia.. 

PJorida_ 

East South Central. 

Kentucky.. 

Tennessee_ 

Alabama.. 

Mississippi_ 

West South Central. 

Arkansas... 

Louisiana. _ 

Oklahoma.. 

Texas.. 

Mountain.. 

Afontana... 

Idaho—...... 

Wyoming_ 

Colorado_ 

New Mexico_ 

Arizona_ 

Utah_ 

Nevada—. 

Pacific..... 

Washington__ 

Oregon__ ^ 

Caiiforiiia_ ‘ 


tuieau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
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Ills 


Purchasing 

Amount of purchases 
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Alabama.. 

Alississipni_ 

West South Central- - 
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Alontana-.. 
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Bure&u of Agriciiitufal Economics. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
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Tabl33 522 .—Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States^ 1920- 

1927 


Calendar year 


Commodity 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 (pre¬ 
liminary) 

ITAUM rnoDtiCTS 

Animals and animal products; 

ifOOO short 

UOOO short 

1,000 short 

1,000 short 

1,000 short 

1,000 short 
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tons 
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ilorsos and mules. 
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491 

603 

531 

5U 

513 

541 

CatUo and calves. 

8,522 

9,667 

9,400 

9,316 

9,330 

9,241 

8 , G36 

Sheep and goals. 

1,176 

1,159 

1,159 

1, 215 

1,224 

1,270 

i;296 

Hogs. 

6,504 

6,795 

6,944 

6 , 707 

5,502 

5,271 

5, 369 

Packing-house products— 








Fresh meats. 

2,578 

2,614 

3,023 

3, 001 

2,904 

2,996 

2,9S8 

Hides and leather. 

972 

1,081 

1,090 

1,025 

1,026 

984 

1,010 

Other packing-house 
products. 

2,094 

2,049 

2,397 

2,395 

2,140 

2,023 

1,957 

Total packing-house 
products. 

5,644 

5,744 

6,610 

6,421 

6,070 

6,003 

5, 053 

. 

TaSl 

565 

507 

572 

591 

644 

G51 

Butter and cheese. 

434 

607 

571 

649 

6 S6 

725 

747 

Poultry. 

276 

292 

366 

376 

357 

408 

40f7 

Wool. 

400 

360 

291 

294 

263 

281 

356 

Other uiilmala and products. 

1,329 

1,750 

1,814 

1,868 

1,758 

1,888 

2,054 

Total animals and 
animal proclucl^s.... 

24,26S 

20,230 

28,255 

27,749 

26,325 

26,244 

26,010 

Vegetable products: 








C'oUon. 

3, m 

3,074 

2,887 

3,261 

4,127 

4,482 

4,1S2 

Fruits and vegetables. 

9, 255 

9,683 

10,398 

10,868 

11,634 

12,223 

12,029 

Potatoes. 

4,639 

4,829 

4,098 

4,590 

4,614 

4,339 

4.723 

Grain and grain products— 








Grain— 

W’heat. 

2i), 039 

24,805 

23,091 

27,442 

21, 548 

24,379 

26.237 

Corn. 

17, 2i8 

19,275 

15,151 

8,332 

14.883 

12,680 

13,924 

13,102 

Oats. 

7, 542 

7,646 

8 , 507 

8, 450 

6,406 

5,518 

Other grain. 

4, 568 

5,245 

4,739 

5,616 

4, 564 

4,014 

5,210 

Grain prod nuts— 

Flour and meal. 

10.553 

10,694 

10,518 

10,330 

9,001 

10,137 

10,027 

Other mill products. 

7,881 

9,000 

10 ,l»02 

10,083 

9,578 

9,768 

10,179 

Total grain and 








grain products,. 

76,801 

76,6f)5 

71,833 

76, 861 

66,721 

68,718 

70,330 

Hay, straw, and Jilfalfa. 

5,T5T 

6 ,723 

6,905 

5,802 

5,506 

5,1)5” 

4, iris 

Hugar, simp glucose, and 
molasses. 

4, 767 
927 

6,091 

4,891 

5, 356 

5,700 

5,744 

5, m 

Tobacco ... 

882 

1 , OiW 

1,069 

1,038 

1,010 

1, m 

Other vegetable products... 

15, im 

11,868 

13,406 

15, 277 

17,118 

1 17,iH)9 


Total vegetalde prod- 








UClK..... 

no. 920 

U7,8lfi 

115.177 

123,084 

116,458 

110,153 

120,852 

< lunncd goods (food prml- 








UHsl . ... .. 

2,627 

3,100 

3,485 

3,731 

4,144 

4,070 

4,204 

Total farm pniducts.. 

bh»,810 

' 14771 oi' 

""l46,807 

”7747564” 

146,027 ! 


151. W) 

OtKltfilt yRKiuriT 








Frotluets of ininfas.. 

611,271 

532,998 

713,735 

638, 520 

678,336 

758,064 

714, lOS 

Products of forests.. 

76, 419 

89,059 

115,618 

108,090 

107,391 

X04,850 

99,391 

iVlaniifacturcs.... 

163, 691 

211,308 

258,471 

246. 432 

274,001 

284,640 

279,495 

]\1( r'handlKC, all 1. e. 1. frelgiit.. 

41, 992 

43,229 

44,339 

40, 551 

40,5S7 

S9,498 

38,432 

Total tonnage. 

940,183 

1,023,743 

1,279,030 

1,188,157 

1,247,242 

1,336,528 

j 1,282,102 


T.ijnwi of Auficultural Kconomles. Compiled frotn reports of the Interstate Coiumereo Commissioji. 
FitJurMH for oariler years appear iu previous issues of the Yearbook. 
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Table 523. — Cotton: Index mimhers of freight rates from representatim points in 
producing regions to representative marketSf 1913-1927 


Origin and destination 


Year beginning July- 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Fayetteville, N. C., to Greensboro, N, C... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

160 

IGO 

Tarboro, N. C., to Norfolk, Va.i. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

175 

206 

Sumter, S. C., to Greenville, S. C.. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

144 

144 

Cordele, Ga., to Savannah, Ga.i... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

301 

143 

149 

Griffin, Ga., to Columbus, Ga. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

165 

105 

Griffin, Ga„ to Boston, Mass. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

123 

131 

Memphis, Tenn., to Spartanbm*g, S. C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

126 

130 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., to New Orleans, La.i. 

100 

100 

iOO 

100 

100 

126 

146 

Huntsville, Ala., to Greenville, S, C—.. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

133 

133 

Murtlewood, Ala.,to Mobile, Ala,^.-.-. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

139 

139 

Talladega, Ala., to Savannah, Ga.i. 

100 

102 

106 

no 

111 

142 

142 

Clarksdale, Miss., to New Orleans, La.'..-. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

133 

142 

Clarksdale, Miss., to Boston, Mass.®. 

100 

100 

102 

102 

102 

102 

131 

Meridian, Miss., to New Orleans, La__ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

126 

133 

Tunica, Miss., to Spartanburg, S. C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

121 

121 

Tupelo, Miss, to Greensboro, N. C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

J2.0 

125 

Oaruthersville, Mo., to Boston, Mass... 

100 

100 

101 

102 

102 

12,3 

120 

Blytheville, Ark., to Boston, Mass. 

100 

100 

101 

102 

102 

122 

124 

Clarendon, Ark., to Charlotte, N. C... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

104 

122 

122 

Helena, Ark., to New Orleans, La.'.— 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

145 

153 

Hope, Ark., to Galveston, Tex.'... 

1(X) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

325 

125 

Pine Bluff, Ark., to New Orleans, La.'. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

129 

329 

Alexandria, La., to Greenville, S. 0 . 

100 

100 

101 

104 

105 

125 

125 

Shreveport, La., to New Orleans, La.'.-.-. 

100 

101 

101 

101 

110 

151 

148 

Shreveport, La., to Galveston, Tex.'... 

100 

102 

102 

102 

134 

14K 

346 

Ardmore, Okla., to Greenville, S. C. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

315 

115 

Chickasha, Okla., to Galveston, Tex.'. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

121 

321 

Duke, Okla., to Galveston, Tex. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

300 

120 

120 

Guthrie, Okla., to Boston via Galveston, Tex. 

100 

100 

101 

106 

118 

164 

1.58 

Guthrie, Okla., to Boston, Mass. 

100 

103 

101 

101 

102 

116 

118 

Hugo, Okla., to New Orleans, La.®. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

303 

124 

124 

Corsicana, Tex., to Galveston, Tex,'. 

300 

100 

100 

100 

105 

131 

134 

Denton, Tex., to New York, N. Y.®.. 

100 

101 

101 

105 

318 

137 

137 

Georgetown, Tex., to Pall River, Mass.®. 

100 

101 

101 

104 

114 

345 

X38 

Marlin, Tex., to San Francisco, Calif.'. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

132 

132 

Marlin, Tex., to Galveston, Tex.'. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

135 

135 

Memphis, Tex., to Galveston, Tex.'. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

134 

134 

Mineola, Tex., to New Orleans, La.®. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

104 

130 

130 

Palestine, Tex., to New Orleans, La.'.-.- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

104 

130 

130 

Spurr, Tex., to Houston, Tex.'-. 

100 

72 

72 

73 

76 

101 

101 

Average. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

103 

133 

130 


Origin and destination 

Year beginning July— 

1920 

1921 

1922 

3923 

3924 

3925 

1920 

Fayetteville, N. C., to Greensboro, N. C. 

192 

386 

190 

193 

396 

396 

190 

Tarboro, N. C„ to Norfolk, Va.'.——. 

264 

262 

250 

250 

250 

2,50 

210 

Sumter, S. C., to Greenville, S. C. 

175 

IHl 

181 

181 

381 

170 

171 

Cordele, Ga., to Savannah, Qa,'. 

180 

384 

176 

176 

379 

3K0 

IHl) 

Griffin, Ga., to Columbus, Ga. 

176 

209 

387 

170 

370 

170 1 

170 

Griffin, Ga., to Boston, Mass. 

172 

170 

361 

101 

301 

161 

101 

Mempiiis, Tenn., to Spartanburg, S. C. 

100 

157 

149 

149 

178 

190 

190 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., to New Orl^ns, La.'. 

180 

183 

174 

174 

107 

104 

hit 

Huntsville, Ala., to Greenville, S. C. 

101 

158 

150 

150 

150 

ira 

159 

Murtlewood, Ala., to Mobile, Ala.'. 

171 

170 

162 

102 

170 

382 

JH2 

Talladega, Ala., to Savannah, Ga.'. 

174 

172 

164 

104 

103 

102 

162 

Clarksdale, Miss., to New Orleans, La.'_. 

177 

175 

178 

383 

181 

IHO 

ISO 

Clarksdale, Miss., to Boston, Mass.®... 

179 

177 

172 

173 

173 

173 

173 

Meridian, Miss., to New Orleans, La. 

164 

160 

152 

152 

352 

352 

152 

Tunica, Miss., to Spartanburg, S. C. 

148 

146 

137 

137 

140 

143 

141 

Tupelo, Miss., to Greensboro, N. C._. 

161 

148 

140 

140 

149 

I 154 

154 

Caruthersville, Mo., to Boston, Mass. 

166 

182 

163 

165 

106 

165 

305 

JBlytbevillef Ark., to Boston, Mass. 

104 

171 

159 

161 

103 

101 

ifil 

Clarendon, Ark., to Charlotte, N. C. 

155 

157 

141 

141 

140 

149 

149 

Helena, Ark., to New Orleans, La.'. 

197 

250 

247 

2*17 

i 247 

247 

247 

Hope, Ark., to Galveston, Tex.'. 

163 

162 

152 

152 

! 153 

153 

153 

Pine Bluff, Ark., to New Orleans, La.'. 

167 

107 

166 

167 

175 

177 

377 

Alexandria, La., to Greenville, 8. C. 

161 

160 

150 

150 

157 

101 

101 

Shreveport, La., to New Orleans, La.'. 

188 

195 

175 

172 

108 

108 

nik 

1 Export. * Rail and water. 



8 Domestic, 



1!I27 


J1)(I 

m 

ni 

IHl) 

i70 

im 

lUO 

IfH 

irii) 

m 

m 

IfiO 

i7;i 

152 
lit 

m 

105 

101 

140 

247 

153 
177 
101 
1KA 
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Table 528 . —Cotton Index number of freight rates from representative points in 
producing regions to representative marketsj 191S~1927 — Continued 


Year beginning July— 


Origin and destination 




1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


Slircivoport, La., to Galveston, Tox.i. 

Ardmore, Olda., to Groonvillc, S, C'. 

Ohiol^.'isba, Okla., to Galveston, Tex.’.. 

Duke, Okla., to Galveston, Tex. 

Gulhrie, Okla., to Boston via Galveston, Tex 

Guthrie, Okla., to Boston, Mjiss... 

Hugo, okla., to New Orleans, La.»..,.. 

Corsieana, Tex., to (kalvest.on, Tex.’. 

DeuUm, Tex., to New York, N. Y.2.. 

Georgetown, Tex., to Fall llivor, Mass.”. 

Marlin, Te.x., to San Francisco, Calif.’. 

Marlin, Tex., to Galveston, Tex.’. 

Memphis, Tex., to Galveston, Tex.L. 

Mineola, Tex., to New Orleans, La.^L-. 

Palestine, Tex., to New Orleans, La.’. 

Spurr, Tex., to Houston, Tex.’. 

Average.-. 


186 

148 

158 

156 

198 

inr> 

161 

174 

176 

177 
168 

175 
174 
168 
168 
134 


172 


194 

151 

164 

162 

205 

161 

101 

181 

183 

190 

150 
383 
181 
168 
175 

151 


176 


175 

135 

118 

146 

164 
145 
151 

163 

165 
168 
142 

164 
163 
157 
157 
142 


164 


188 

135 

148 

146 

104 
146 
151 
103 

163 

105 
142 

164 
163 
157 
157 
142 


104 


188 

135 

148 

146 

164 

147 
151 
103 
162 

165 

142 
164 
163 
157 
1.57 

143 


106 


188 

135 

148 

146 

149 

147 
151 
163 
102 
ICO 

142 
104 
163 
157 
157 

143 


166 


388 

135 

148 

146 

149 

147 
151 

163 
162 
166 

142 

164 
163 
157 
157 

143 


160 


183 

135 

148 

146 

149 

147 
151 

163 
162 
106 

142 

164 
163 
157 
157 

143 


166 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on rates secured from records of the Interstate Commerce 
Counni.ssion. These relatives are based on the average of the monthly rates iJi olfect during the crop ;^ar. 
llate.s in clleet In 1013 equal 100. Index numbers for 1027 represent six months only: rates in oileot to Dec. 
31,1U27, 

’ Export. 2 Kail and water. 8 Domestic. 


Table 524 .—Index numbers of freight rates on livestock, wheat, and cotton, 

1913-1927 


Year beginning July 1 

Livestock 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Western 

district 

Eastern 

district 

Southern 

distrhit 

tlniled 

States 

Wes torn 
district 

Eastern 

district 

United 

States 

1913. 

300 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 . 

100 

101 

300 

100 

99 

102 

100 

1915-.-. 

100 

108 

99 

101 

09 

107 

101 

1916 .1 

100 

113 

98 

102 

99 

116 

102 


101 

336 

98 

103 

100 

122 

104 

191M . .... 

126 

158 

120 

129 

124 

169 

132 

1919 ... 

128 

357 

120 

131 

124 

169 

132 

1920 ..-.1 

J6(l 

207 

148 

370 

361 

222 

172 

1921.. ..... ..! 

365 

2U 

147 

170 

360 

2:io 

173 

1922, ... ..! 

156 

197 

137 

300 

153 

218 

164 

192:L-. ...- 

155 

201 

136 

ICO 

153 

217 

164 

1924 .-... 

153 

190 

136 

159 

151 

214 

103 

192.5 ... 

153 

190 

136 

158 

349 

214 

161 

1926 . 

,153 

390 

136 

158 

150 

214 

161 

1927 ’.. ... 

353 

199 

136 

158 

150 

214 

101 


^ Busctl on rates in ollect to Deo, 31, 1927, 
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Table 524 .—hidex mmhers of freight rates on Uvesiocicy wheats and coiion^ 

1913-1927 —Continued 


Your beginning July 1 

Livestock—Continued 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Sheep 

Total 

* Spring 

Western 

Winter 

All 

wheats 

Western 

district 

! Eastern 
district 

United 

States 

1913.—. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

1914.. 

99 

102 

99 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

100 

1915..—. 

98 

105 

99 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

191C...-. 

98 

112 

100 

102 

101 

100 

101 

101 

100 

1917.-. 

99 ' 

129 

103 

103 

101 

100 ^ 

101 

101 

103 

1918. 

118 

167 

126 

130 

127 

126 

129 

128 

133 

1919. 

119 

167 

127 

131 

127 

126 

128 

128 

136 

1920.-. 

152 

225 

164 

170 

164 

154 

1C6 

164 

172 

3921... 

148 

226 

160. 

170 

160 

148 

162 

160 

176 

1922. 

137 

199 i 

147 

160 

149 

140 

152 

1.50 

164 

1923.-. 

137 

200 

147 

160 

149 

140 

152 

150 

164 

1924. 

137 

200 

146 

158 

149 

140 

152 

150 

16fi 

1925. 

136 

200 

146 

157 

148 

140 

152 

150 

lOI) 

1926. 

136 

200 

145 

157 

148 

MO 

152 

1.50 

106 

19271. 

136 

200 

145 

157 

118 

140 

152 

1.10 

106 


Bureau of Agricultural Econoiuies. These relatives are based ou tho average of the monthly rates in 
effect during the crop year. Bates in effect m 1913«100. For points of origin and destination, see Veur* 
book, 1928, pp. 1248-1249. 


I t Based on rates in effect to Dec. 31, 1927. . , r 

3 Index for spring, western, and winter wheat weighted respectively 2,1, and 5. Weight bused on aver* 
age production, 1923-1927. 

TabIiE 625 .—Freight rates, ocean: Wheat, per bushel to the United Kingdom from 
the United States, Canada, Argentina, India, and Australia, 191S, 19^8, and 
1927 


Month 

United States 

Canada® 

Argentina 

India 

i 

Australia 

North 
Atlantic 
ports 4 1 

New York *' 

New 

Orleans® 

Nokth 
Pacific 
ports < 


1913 

19261 

1927 

1913I 

1926 

1927 

1920' 

1927 

1920 

1927 

0 

B 

1927 

1913 

1926 

1927 

1913 

1926 

1927 

1013 

1926 

1027 


Ctft. 

Cts, 

Cfs. 

Cis!\ 

Off!. 

Cff(. 

Cts. 

CVS. 

Ois. 

av. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cfn, 

Cts,\ 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

m. 

Jon. 

10 

9 

11 

9 

9 

9 

H 

14 

22 

25 

9 

» 

14 

10 

21 

J2 ! 

M 

18 

24 

20 

.31 

Feb. 

10 

6 

9 

6 

6 

8 

11 

11 

19 

24 

7 

» i 

36 

8 

20 

13 1 

1,3 

38 

22 

20 


Mar. 

9 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

n 

12 


24 

7 

8 

14 

9 

18 

12 

12 

IS 

22 

17 

.31 

Apr. 

8 

9 

8 

6 

5 

6 

10 

12 

17 ' 

24 

7 

9 1 

12 

n 

18 I 

U 1 

10 

16 

20 

10 

26 

May.. 

8 

7 

9 

7 

7 

0 

10 1 

n 

19 

21 

9 

8 

11 

M 

19 

U 1 

9 

14 

20 

18 

2,1 

June. 

7 

8 

(^) 

6 

6 

6 

12 

15 

19 

22 

0 

6 

8 

12 

16 

a! 

12 

14 

20 

10 

2ft 

July. 

8 

10 

(«) 

5 

6 

5 

15 

JO 

20 

21 

9 

6 

9 

17 

i;i 

12 

n 

12 

20 

20 

2) 

Aug. 

9 

n 

C^) 

5 

7 

5 

12 

9 

20 

21 

9 

8 

10 

17 

15 

12 

32 

13’ 

10 

2ft 

22 

Sopt. ' 

8 1 

12 

10 

4 

10 

7 

12 

0 

22 1 

22 

12 

9 

8 1 

18 

34 

a 

13 

34 

39 

2ft 

2o 

jOct.l__! 

7 1 

19 

9 1 

5 i 

17 

7 

20 

9 

27 

21 

18 

10 

9 

26 

13 

10 

16 

13 

21 

2*1 

yr. 

Nov... ; 

7 

21 

8 

5 1 

22 

7 

20 

10 

30 i 

21 

24 

10 

6 

31 

35 

a 

21 

M 1 

21 

.'ii 

25 

Deo. j 

6 

13 

7 

4 

13 

6 

15 

10 1 

28 

20 

14 

' 6 

6 

25 

36 

30 

19 

Jll 

20 j 

m 

21 

Average, j 

8 

11 

9 

6 j 

9 

6 

1 

14 

11 

22 

22 

11 

8 

10 

16 

10 

a 

14 

IB j 

21 

21 

r*2a 

L, 


Bureau of Agriculture Economy. Compiled from reports of the International Tnstitnto of AgricuU uro 
except os otherwise indicated. The above rates were originally quoted in shillings; conversions made at 
par. 

1 Average of North Atlantic ports, including New York. 

*New York to Liverpool. 

8 From IT. S, Shipping Board. 

* Average of North Pacific ports. 

«No published rates available. 
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Tablk 526, — Fertilizer and fertilizer materials: Produdion and value^ in the 

United Staiesy 1924-1026 


Item 

Quantity 

Value 

1021 

192.5 

1936 

1924 

192,5 

19215 

Fish scrap, dried and acidulated- 

Lime sol<i for a^jricultural purposes K. 

Lime, calcareous marl and peat for 
fortilizor: 

Cnh'areoas marl, sold. 

Uydrated lime, sold. 

Lime.'^tone, pulvonmi, sold. 

Peat, produced_-. 

Short ions 
4,5,0.01 
218,336 

Short tons 

20H, 97(i 

Short tons 
46,092 
2*97.010 

ZoUars 

1,864, .514 

2Mhrs 

2, 129,169 

Dollars 

2, i.53, 233 

72,710 
128,410 
1,352,600 
55,196 

OS, 670 
lf)6,065 
1,054,4 SO 

3 72, 436 

55, 060 
184,293 
1,850,620 

3 61,036 

226, .38.3 
1,160,822 
2, 0.16, 860 
3S7,319 

' 187,839 

1,384,6.51 
2,880, .5.89 

3 45.2, 898 

146,094 
1,46.5,572 
3,004,235 
a 304,413 

ToUd... 

1,60S, 910 

2. 2(i2, .551 

2,151.909 

.3, mi m 

4, 905,977 

6. 040.314 

Flioisphato rook, sold or used: 
Flori<ia— 

Hard rock.- 

ftnft rnck" 

Zonff tons 
143,115 

Zo72ff tons 
171, 649 

i Zonff tons 
116, 264 

Dollars \ 
629, 679 

Dollars 

707,933 

Dollars 

46.5,30^ 

Land j>ebble. 

Total. 

2, 280,466 

2,758, 315 

2, .591,013 

7, :>87, 897 

8, 081.137 

8, 21.S, 200 

2,432, 581 

2.929,964 

2,708.207 

8,017,476 

8. 7S9.070 

8,683,50S 

South r'urolina*— 

J^aucl rock... 


2,147 



8, 051 


Toni lessee— 

Brown rock. 

Blue rock. 

Total. 

3 875, 260 
21,378 

477,077 

i 464,192 

/•d,968,272 
\ 81,766 

j%429,069 

*2,048,272 

»396,638 

* 477,077 

M64,192 

a 2.040,0.38 

i 2,429,059 

*2,048,272 

Other States,. 

Total phosphate rock-.--^_ 

38, 570 

72,631 

377577" 

""To-iTST 


162,020 

2,867, 780 

3,481,819 

3,209,976 

10, 252,083 

11, 546, 078 

10,893,800 

Pyrites produced_-... 

160,006 

170,081 

106, 659 

645, 202 

660,448 

010, m 


Burmii of A Rricultuml Kconomics. Compilod from annual reports of th(3 A nierican Ferf ill^or ITandbook, 
Bureau of M nios, iimi the (ieological Survey. Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the 

1 Porto Rio(»aJid Hawaiiinelndod. ^ , 

a Productioti for all purposes. J*eat produced for agricultural purposes represented OU.O per cent (tf total 
pro«iuc!tit)ri in 1921. 

»Includoai brown rock from Kentucky. 

* Blue and brown rock from Tounessoe aiul Kentucky. 


Tablm B27.-^^Fertilizers: Farm experidituresy hy States, cemus years, 1879-4024 


State 

1879 

Mafue 

i,mo 

1 diillura 
^ 212 

New 11jimp.s}iire 

165 

Vermont 

128 

653 


iihoile Island__ 

140 i 

CVaim^ticut,.,. 

497 

New York.. 

2,716 
1,602 

New' Jci’Hev,, 

,rcn n.syi V lui i a. 

Ohio. . 

a; 626 
650 

Bidittna,--*. 

841 

llUtioU.' 

174 

JV'i ichigau.... 

301 

WUcr»tif}iti.-.. 

179 

Minnesida. 

93 

loW'U 

99 

Mis'iourl 

no 

North Ihikota.... ... 

Boulh 1)al{t)la>. .. 


Neiirafilm ... 

21 

.. . 

02 


»Indudinglima. 


\m 


1,000 

dallaTH 

m 

21« 

217 

807 

173 

fllO 

3,628 

1,838 

3,3K4 

3,(103 

778 

125 

173 

105 

02 

87 

CO 

9 

16 

19 

20 


1399 

3.900 

1919 

1,000 

1,000 

umo 

dollars 

dollars 

iinllnrs '• 

820 

4,009 

7,769 

368 

6)3 

626 

447 

671 

8.57 

3,321 

1,966 

3,907 

264 

335 

380 

1,078 

1 ,9M 

4,894 

4,493 

7,142 

16, 067 

2,165 

4,278 

10, 7413 

4,08a 

6,802 

in, m 

2,696 

4,180 

33,206 

1,554 

2,190 

8 , 73.5 

831 

616 

2,990 

492 

945 i 

4,873 

294 

128 1 

780 

2.51 

75 

433 

\m 

no 

697 

371 

071 

3,941 

u 

10 

120 

13 

U 

34 

363 

31 

05 

268 

70 

970 


10211 


u om 

dollars 

7, OOfi 

m 
m 
3, m 
301 
4.300 
ii,no7 

8 , m 
11, 180 
9.083 
5,713 

2 , m 

3,071. 
1,137 
464 

m 

i,m 

7(1 

52 

133 

242 
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Table 527.— Fertilizers: Farm expenditures^ hy States, census years, 1879-19^4 — 

Continued 


State 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1924 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Delaware.-. 

467 

400 

539 

805 

1,222 

1,142 

Maryland. 

2,838 

2,420 

2,019 

3,388 

7, 010 

5,126 

District of Columbia. 

22 

17 

23 

17 

23 

39 

Virginia. 

2,137 

2,320 

3,082 

6,032 

17,278 

J3,OS3 

West Virginia. 

176 

211 

405 

529 

1, 710 

1,049 

North Carolina. 

2,112 

2,882 

4,479 

12,202 

48, 797 

32,002 

South Carolina. 

2,060 

3,867 

4,494 

15,162 

52,547 

24,300 

Georgia. 

4,347 

5,724 

5,739 

16,860 

46,196 

21,100 

Florida. 

73 

857 

763 1 

3,610 

10,317 

12,624 

Kentucky. 

146 

! 317 

908 

1,361 

3,597 

2,279 

Tennessee. 

157 

361 

898 ! 

1,216 

3, 526 

2,780 

Alabama... 

1,201 

2,422 

2, 599 

7, 631 

14,006 

14,564 

Mississippi. 

123 

789 

932 

2,703 

597 

4,288 

6,262 

Arkansas. 

56 

94 

173 

2,673 


Louisiana. 

278 

906 

1,077 

2,005 

3,840 

4,140 

Oklahoma. 


4 


29 

453 

203 

Texas. 

75 

59 

125 

595 


4,124 

Montana. 


5 

4 

12 

126 

6 

Idaho. 


2 

17 

21 

106 

69 

Wyoming.-. 


2 

13 

5 

9 

7 

Colorado. 

6 

25 

23 

61 

294 

127 

New Mexico. 

11 

9 

3 

25 

113 

88 

Arizona. 


(2) 

3 

6 

41 

40 

Utah. 

11 

23 

14 

20 

109 

42 

Nevada. 

3 

2 


8 

10 

2 

Washington. 


12 

29 

87 

526 

535 

Oregon. 

n 

13 

27 

09 

490 

458 

California. 

109 

149 

937 

2,144 

8,183 

8,371 

United States. 

28,586 

38,470 

53,431 

114,883 1 

326,400 

230, 528 


Bureau of Agriculture Economics. Complied from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
8 Less than $500. 


Table 528 .—Fertilizers and fertilizer materials: Production, consumption, imports 
and exports, United States, 1922-1926 


Item 


Sulphate of ammonia: 

Production. 

Consumption . 

Nitrate of soda* imports for consumptiou_ 
Sulphuric acid: 

Production (50® Baum^) 3. 

Imports for consumption, * . 

Exports. 

Made and consumed 3.. 

Acid phosphate: 

Production». 

Sales 3 3___ 

Potash: 

Production, domestic. 

Sales, domestic.. 

Imports for consumption— 

Kainit. 

Manure salts. 

Muriate of potash. 

Sulphate of potash. 

Other potash-bearing substances« 

Total imports for consumption. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from annual reports of the Bureau of the Census, Bureau 
of Mines, Bureau of Eoreign and Domestic Commerce, Geological Survey, and the American EertiUzor 
Handbook. Eigures for earlier years appear in previous issues of the Yearbook. 

1 Subject to revision, 

8 Production plus imports for consumption mintis domestic exports* 

3 Fertilizer establishments only. 

^ Imports for all purposes. 

3 Quantity sold as acid phosphate or used in the manufacture of other fertilizers. 

• Includes ashes (wood), beet root, other potash-bearing substances (ulunite, loucito, etc.) used for 
fertilizer. 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1920 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tom 

Short ions 

476,761 

603,363 

669,622 

664,019 

1 690,976 

317,274 

436,209 

443. 771 

552, 714 

1 497, 508 

607,660 

998,680 

1,105,035 

1,245,693 

1,024,009 

1,423 ,917 

1,631,216 

1, 676,544 

1,079, 292 

1, 745, 759 

1,447 

11,754 

7, 734 

18, 191 

27,969 

6,2,35 

4,122 

5,636 

3,769 

4,612 

1,589,809 

1,365, H83 

1,782,810 

1,316,316 

2,058,683 

2,788,207 

3, 367,220 

3,250,498 

3,846,401 

3»V«9, 054 

3,062,633 

3,037,393 

3,381,202 

3,550,762 

3,530, 552 

215,176 

39,029 

43, 719 

51,565 

40,324 

22,028 

35,164 

37,492 

52,823 

51,369 

169,287 

187,833 

175, 513 

204,767 

203,702 

218,400 

301,721 

258, 998 

430,340 

354,413 

179,484 

151,757 

144, 623 

180,351 

223, 040 

64,634 

71,390 

84, 780 

77,226 

78,258 

6,682 

32,228 

46,940 

29, (K)2 

52,357 

637,393 

744,929 

710, 8(J0 

921,686 

911, 779 
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Table 529. — Guano: Imports into the United States, 1909-19B7 


Year ended June 30-- 

Quantity 

Value 

Year ended June 30~ 

Quantity 

\'a]iie 


ToiiJi 

Dollars 


Tons 

Mint s 

1009. 

30,1)09 

580,334 

1919. 

8,218 

293,425 

1910. 

52,330 

845,7(55 

1920. 

IS, 79(5 

1, 550, 098 

1911. 

29,rd0 

503,30(5 

1921.... 

37,570 

3,158,0(54 

1912-.. . . 

34,7U0 

(584, (558 

1922. 

1,305 

48,875 

1913. 

19,075 

340,915 

1923... 

(0 

0) 

1914.... 

21,887 

755,833 

1924... 

a 4,982 

3 191,059 

1917).... 

20,945 

534,391 

1925. 

24,55(5 

737,890 

lotr.. 

15, H37 

425,377 

1920. 

17,855 

092,124 

1917 . 

1918 . 

3, 5(53 
10,09(5 

73,398 

287,440 

1927 (preliminary). 

20,570 

834,447 


Buroaii of Agriciilfural Economics. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and NTavigatiori of the Enifed 
States, and Montlily Summary of Foreign Comniorco of the United States, June issues, 1921- 

1927. 

i Included in “All other fertilizers." a Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 


Table 530. — Fertilizer materials: Imports into the United States, 1912-1027 


Year ended June 30— 

Bone dust and bone 
ash ^ 

Kainit 

Manure salts a 


(hiantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

Tons 

Dollars 

1912... 

33,8(54 

830, (510 

485,132 

2,399, 7(51 

192, 738 

1,814,071 

1913. 

33,337 

801, 713 

4(50, 795 

2.154, 977 

171,802 

1,791,058 

1914. 

41,450 

1,034,030 

541, 810 
79, 004 

2, 579, CIO 

2(51, 342 

2,707,241 

1915. 

23, 428 

584, 748 

444, 7ti0 

(50, (KI2 

700,099 

1910... 

20,4(5(5 

521, 153 

04 

1,795 

2,271 

41,825 

1917. 

14,305 

385, 511 


324 

7,794 

1018. 

8,511 

280, 7(54 



190 

8,872 

1919. 

4, 138 

117,090 





1920. 

7, 340 

30(5, 301 

274, 7(51 

5,055, fiOO 

249,348 

8,319,0?0 

1921. 

27,413 

1,317,876 
495, 445 

204, 834 

4,882, 974 

123, 273 

4,1(54,817 

1922... 

18, 234 

83, 571 

5)85, 338 

81,442 

957,443 

Iir23.. 

52, 933 

1,380,413 

108, 514 

1,018, 054 

»244, 700 
208,2t)3 

2.398,098 

1924... 

0(5, 820 

1,783, 534 

381, 288 

1,080, 132 

2, 988, 034 

1925... 

35, 908 

730, 880 

142, 888 

855, 277 

344, 200 

3,293,254 

192(5. 

55,152 

1,377,389 

190, 955 

1,252, 942 

417,98(5 

4, 238,5'JO 

1927 (pieliminary). 

82,187 

i 

1,902,439 

147, 203 

1,048, 858 

204, 227 

2,939,000 

Your ended June 30— 

Aniinoiiia sulphate 

1 Potash 

1 Mtu'lato Hulphato 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

VahiC 

Quantity 

Value 


Tom 

Dollars 

Tom 

Dollars 

Tons 

DolUm 

3912. 

(55, 90(5 

4,143,417 

215,957 

7,235,718 

44, 470 

1,820, Him 

1913 . . , .... 

54,089 

3,055,413 

201,220 

0,782,050 

42,745 

1,753,4H5 

1914 .. ... .. 

74,444 

4,888,5(13 

237, SHO 

7,915, 523 

45, 139 

1,897,740 

1915.. , ... ... 

57,04H 

3,20K, 152 

102, 732 

3,00(5,118 

21,852 

1,071,701 

mo-.....,.,,.. 

19,010 

1,37I,(K)7 

2,130 

4(51,431 

2,423 

197,808 

J917.......... 

8, I7tt 

047,271 

000 

174,800 

001 

20, 538 

t9l8.„„„...... ......... 

3,983 

407,999 

723 

195, 154 

135 

19,837 

3919....... ...... 

1,904 

278,409 

1,077 

201,307 

137 

23,304 

1920....... 

2,5H7 

343, 107 

110,324 

11,038, 173 

0,350 

1,073,322 

J921...... 

2,537 

220,300 

49,911 

5,290,196 

12,081 

1, (559,998 

1922.... 

0,350 

314.280 

131,423 

5,549, 580 
4,759,134 

45,280 

2,085,348 

1923 .... 

1,785 

110,080 

150,401 

51,770 

2, lt)9,900 

1924 .... 

5,848 

337,032 

119, («)5 

3,828,891 

08,399 

2,085, 129 

1925 . ...... 

21,188 

1,198,428 

154,447 

4,737,224 

07,292 

2, G53,248 

1920............ 

13,340 

724,007 

181,015 

5,801, (Kll 

or, 405 

2, 109,474 

1927 (preliminary). 

3,470 

205,588 

162,871 

5,252,080 

71,5*34 

2,871,408 


‘Btuwui of AgricuUursd Economics, c^ompiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, 1919-1918 and Monthly Huiiunury of Foreign Oommerce of the Uultod States, June Issues, 11)21- 


* f'liissiiicd in 1024-1927 as " Bono phosphate and other pho.sphato material/' 

* CdassliliMl as "Marumi salts and other B<itashd>earlng substances." 

8 Inclmies “ Oilier potash-bearing substances" amounting to 20,734 tom and valued at $238,051, 
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Table 631. — FerUlizer^ commercial: Sold in cotton States^ 1921-19i37 
COMMERCIAL EERTILIZER 


State 

Year 

ending— 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

19261 

19271 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

Total. 

Dec, 31 
June 30 
June 24 
June 28 
May 31 
Sept. 30 

-.,do. 

Aug. 311 
May 31 1 
Sept. 80 
May 31 

Short tons 
369,490 
095,543 
669,484 
656,573 
289,867 
179,647 
50,869 
38,760 
19,204 
14,650 
84.044 

Short tons 
449,942 
936,275 
605,768 
535,084 
329,688 
298,147 
130,648 
66,470 
33,420 
40,325 
96,992 

Short ions 
422,360 
1,081,811 
678,796 
677,040 
379,000 
434,374 
215,854 
107,368 

76.599 

74.599 
112,656 

Slrnitons 
441,895 
1,189,316 
879,093 
690,076 
386,621 
472,412 
213,516 
129,288 
120,000 
84,996 
117,137 

Short ioTvS 
451,650 
1,217,407 
8<MJ,377 
789,822 
861,849 
579,127 
257,113 
103,980 
102,653 
122,742 
185,270 

Short tons 
\ ;i23,i30 
1,213,178 
840,955 
763,520 
352,458 
692,000 
219,393 
116.049 
135,000 
103,722 
135,267 

Short tons 
29.5,055 
1,144,019 
720,000 
087,286 
405,B92 
461,000 
129,527 
90,090 
‘ 66,733 
56,810 
115,973 


2,967,921 

3,422,739 

4,259,446 

4,724,247 

4,988,065 

4,794,662 

4,172,391 


COTTONSEED MEAL USED AS FERTILIZER 3 


North Carolina. 

June 30 

136,141 

99,155 

108,772 

117,620 

109,029 

150,377 

176 ,4 

Mississippi. 

Sept. 30 

43,703 

39,290 

41,807 

45,123 

60,905 

61,497 

81, f 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Based on sales of fertilizer tags. 

Figures for earlier years appear in previous issues of tho Yearbook. 

J For 1926 and 1927 sales are reported to the following dates: June 30, for North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Texas, and Arkansas; all other States for May 31. Sales after these dates do not usually oxceod 
more than 1 or 2 per cent of the United States total for the yeai*. 

3 Not separately reported except for North Carolina and Mississippi. 


Table 632. —Fertilizer used on cotton^ 1925-1927 


Acreage in cotton 


State 

June 25 

Fertilized 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1925 

1926 

1927 

'Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas... 

Tennessee. 

Missouri... 

Oklahoma. 

California.. 

1,000 acres 
101 
2,037 
2,708 
3,062 

io:i 

3,539 
3,501 
1,903 
19,139 
3,814 ; 
1,101 
542 
5,320 
171 
163 
138 
69 

1,000 acres 
95 
2,015 
2,716 
4,025 
108 
3,699 
3,809 
2,019 
19,140 
3,867 
1,178 
472 
5,083 

167 

168 
125 

44 

1,000 acres 
73 
1,814 
2,680 
3,022 
70 
3,329 
3,390 
1,056 
17,035 
3,2K7 
954 
307 
4,168 
128 
140 
106 
24 

1,000 acres 
97 
1,990 
2, .546 
3,479 
93 
3,185 
1,750 j 
799 
957 
1,339 
996 
27 
27 1 

1,000 acres 
89 
1,955 
2,553 
3,864 
98 
3,36(1 
1,828 
848 
700 
1,469 
589 
24 
30 

1,000 acres 
09 
1,741 
2,374 
3,405 
59 

2 , mo 
1, im 
0(12 
426 

\m\ 

458 

16 

21 

Arizona. 




New I'lexieo. 

All other.. 

i 

i 

i 

Total or average. 

48,090 

48,730 

42,083 

16,883 

17,186 

14,4^ 
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Table 532 .—Fertilizer used on cotton, 1025-1937—Contimad 


1183 


Fertilizer used 


State 

Average per acre | 

Total 

1025 

1920 

1927 

1025 

1926 

1M7 

Vir^mia.-. 

North Caroliua. 

South (3arniiua. 

Oocirj^ia. 

Florida. 

Atakima. 

Mississippi. 

Louis iana.I 

Texas.1 

Arkansas—-. 

O’ennessco-..,.i 

MiSvSouri. 

Oklahoma. 

Califoruia.... 

Pounds 

500 

450 

m) 

255 

232 

245 

213 

in 

175 

185 

210 

120 

160 

Pounds 

390 

440 

325 

257 

245 

255 

222 

190 

185 

185 

220 

125 

175 

PoiLTUlS 
375 
420 
315 
247 1 
215 
243 
21G 
176 
1S5 
173 
206 
125 
145 

Short tom 
18,915 
449, lOi) 
445,550 
400,068 
10,788 
390,162 
186,375 
68,314 
811,738 
123,4(S8 
C5,262 
1,020 
2,160 

Short tons 
17,355 

1 430, IIH) 

414,802 
496,524 
12,005 
420,105 
202,008 
80,500 
70,855 
135,882 
04,790 
1,500 
3,150 

Short tons 
12,038 
365,610 
373,005 
420,518 
0,342 
355,005 
142,770 
57,025 
30,405 
S5,289 
47,174 
938 
1,522 

Arizona. 







Now Mexico. 

Another. 

180 1 

190 

105 

00 

95 

82 

Total or average. 







273 

270 

264 

2,306,530 

2,350,751 

1,010,419 







Value 





State 

Average price per ton 


Total 


Avomge per acre 


1925 

1026 

1B27 

1925 

1926 

1927 

; 1925 

1926 

1927 





1,000 

im 

tm 





Mlars 

Dollnrs 

Doljm 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Dollars 

Pollm 

hollars 

Virginia... 

31.50 

\ 30.50 

24.00 

606 

529 

311 

6,14 

5.94 

4.51 

North Carolina. 

30. so 

30.10 

24.00 

13,()0H 

12,946 

8,775 

6.86 

6.6'.! 

5.(H 

South f-hirolina*. 

20.50 

29.20 

22.no 

13,144 

12,114 

8,226 

9,672 

5,16 

6.7f> 

3.47 

Oourgia... 

l''loridu..... 

31. (iO 

31.10 

23.00 

14,567 

15,442 

4.19 

4,00 

2.84 

31.00 

30.50 

27.50 

334 

30<1 

174 

3.59 

3.73 

2,96 

Alabama.-,.,..... 

32.70 

33. SO 

26.00 

12,758 

14,248 

0,256 

4,612 

4,01 

4.23 

3.16 

]\Lssu;sii)pi... 

37,01) 

37.01) 

32.30 

0,896 

7,609 

3.04 

4,16 

8.4» 

lAMiisimm... 

41.00 

38.60 

31. IK) 

2,801 

3,110 

1,960 1 

3.51 

3.6" 

2.97 

Texas..... 

37.00 

37.20 

33,20 

3,008 

2,636 

1,308 1 

3.24 

3.44 

3.07 

Arkansas.... 

37.(10 

38.-40 

31.50 

4,560 

5,218 

2,687 i 

8.42 

3.55 

2.73 

'IVnneSiSeiu.,.. 

32.50 

36.20 

28.30 

2,121 

2,345 

1,335 

3.56 

8.08 

2.91 

MitNmrl. 

35, IH) 

Si). 00 

35. ,'•.() 1 

57 

52 

33 

2.11 

2.17 

2.20 

Oklolmiim,... 

(’alifoiaiia. 

30,00 

31.00 
. 1 

32. tK) 1 

65 

98 

40 

2.41 

2.72 

2.;ia 

Aii/.ona - ... 










No\x Mexico...... 

"’:!(Ci«)’ 

3/U)0 

“ ‘32*50 

a 

3 


" 3.00“ 

3.1)0 

;ioi 

All other...... 

. 


-- , 









.... ... 

, u. . 





•k., , 


TotuI or average . .... 

32,39 

32. SI 

25.34 

74,707 

70,716 

48,411) 

4.42 

4.59 

;U5 

1 . . . ,W 1 




«... .. 




. 



liiiroiiu Ilf At;rit'iillnr(d Kwitiginiw. Jiiuifiri uii returns {rum m»p wmaitouileiits, Figiitw fur eurlier 
yenrs uiuh'iit in jttwliiiui issmw iil tiie Vcnrliook,. 
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Table 534. — Coffee, Rio, No. 7: Average wholesale 'price per pound, New York, 

19 ^ 0-1927 


A"ear 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oel.. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver, 
ago 1 


Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

CtnU 

Av. 1921-1925. 

12.5 

13.1 

1 : 1.2 

12 . 8 

12.4 

n.i 

12.8 

13.0 

13.5 

13. 9 

14.3 

IJ.2 

13. 2 

1020 . 

10, 3 

14.8 

15.0 

15.1 

15. 6 

15. 0 

13.1 

9.4 

8 . 2 

7. 6 

7.5 

6 . 6 

J2.0 

1921. 

6.7 

6.7 

6,4 

6.0 

6.2 

6.7 

6.5 

7. 0 

7.0 

8 . 1 

8 . 8 

9. :i 

7.2 

1922. 

9.6 

9.0 

9. 6 

10.8 

11 . 0 

11.0 

10. 4 

10.0 

10 . 2 

10 . 2 

10.8 

11 . i 

10. 3 

1923... 

11.9 

1.3.0 

13.0 

11.5 

11.6 

11.7 

10.9 

10.7 

JO. 7 

11 . 1 

11.0 

10.0 

11.5 

1924,..... 

10.9 

14.2 

15. 6 

15. 3 

14.8 

14.6 

16.6 

16. 6 

17.7 

20.7 

22.6 

22 . 6 

1(5.8 

1925. 

23.4 

22.4 

21 . 2 

20.2 

18.6 

21 . 6 

19.7 

20.7 

21.2 

1 19., 5 

18.5 

17,1 

20 , :j 

1926. 

18.5 

19.1 

18.2 

18.3 

19.8 

20 . 1 

19.8 

19.2 

17.7 

! 16.1 

16. 3 

15, 3 

18.2 

1927. 

15.3 

14,9 

15.8 

16.2 

15.4 

14.8 

14.2 

13,9 

13.5 

14.7 

14.5 

14.2 

14.8 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. Bata for 
1890-1919 are available in 192<4 Yearbook, p. 832, Table 426. 


1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 


Table 535. — Tea: International trade, average 1909-1013, annual 1923-1026 


"Ik'oar ended Doc. 31 


Country 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 


British India.. 

Ceylon.. 

China.. 

Butch East Indies- 

Formosa.. 

Japan. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORT¬ 
ING COUNTRIES 


Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austria. 

British Malaya_ 

Canada. 

Chile. 

CKechoslovakia--.- 

Egyi)t. 

France. 

French Indo-China 

Germany... 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State 

Morocco. 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand. 

Persia,... 

Poland... 

Bussia... 

Union of South 

Africa. 

United Kingdom- 
United States. 


Total, 28 coun¬ 
tries. 


Average, 1909- 
1913 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
8,002 
3 1 
18,890 
6,742 
68 
690 


3,890 
.36,442 
8 3,424 
«11, 983 
37,937 
3, 6061 


1,950 
2, 806 
3, 295 
8 , 96-4 


(J, 690 
11,383 
7, 642 
9,446 


157,704 

5,192 
293,045 
98,897 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
267,887 
189,016 
197,997 
46,675 
23,640 
35,823 


2) 

8 5, 318| 


01 
1,145 


45 


125 

*866 

01 


’37,384 768,685 738,365 


1923 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
17,713 
1 

129 
6,602 
82 
1,684 


3,772 
7 48,502 
955 

8.227 
41,289 

5.228 
1,105 
6,002 
2,985 

8 3,830 
5,403 
416 


8,224 
3.6,408 
9,90S 
12,967 
5, 313 
«5,142 

8,96.3 
392,531 
105,138 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 

pounds 

331,611 

181,940 

99,492 

104,871 

21,205 

27,359 


1,394 


239 

237[ 

03 , 93 ; 

10 

10 


2,422 
127 
« 105 

133 


773,114 


1924 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 

pounds 

19,930 

0 ) 

5,072 

7,090 

58 

1,267 


4,379 
7 49,256 
1,463 
8,424 
35,801 
4,749 

1,12:1 

«, 150 
3,002 
»4,03t5 
8,951 
538 
24,360 
10,560 
23,93:^ 
10,787 
14,602 
3,201 
«17,558 

9,407 

434,621 

92,773 


806,007 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1925 


Im¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pounds 
353,5571 
204,930 
94,211 
121,580 
20,745 
24,036 


0 2 
3,248 


274{ 
171. 
0 1,068 
6 
*1 


2'4 


2,500 

43 

«G50 

10 


825,766 


1,000 
pounds . 
17,536 

3,211 
7,933 
29 
777 


4,071i 
« 49,935 
875 
9.127 
37,392 
5, 2 : 1:1 

9,044 
3,8i1, 
4,060 
9, m 
49 

22,611 
12 , “ 
19,949 
10,835 
14,449 
3,717 
0 37,138 

9,815 
402,156 
100,962 


787,870 


Ex¬ 

ports 


1,000 
pnimds 
p:i44,142 
209.791 
IftS, 875 
102,281 
21,028 
28,041 


(4 0) 

j,;i()i 


1926, proUmi* 
nary 


Im¬ 

ports 


: 1,000 

pounds 

i7,297j 

G) 

11,011 

0 69 
1,115 


(») 

221 

i25| 

2,2«i: 


20 


2,135 
3 

®1,769 


822,029 


« 2,739 
® 40,919 

1 , 2:11 

n, 198 
37,031) 
5, l'(>8 
1,448 
8,4118 
3, .571 
5, 592 
19,110 
41 

23,596 
31,181 
20, J77 
19, 928 


Fa- 
1)0 rta 


1,000 
poundr^i 
350,999 
217,18*4 
199,129 
“129,181 
“22,926 
■ 23,995 


3, 9;i.S 
““48,027 

10,303 
419,980 
95,939 


802,29/ 


i,ra:j 


(*) 


9 

399 

IDS 

m 


22 


25 


1 

«“ 1,203 

127 


850,216 




^ Sea trade only. 

“Includes 9 months (April-Becember) land trade. 
* Two-year average. 

^ Loss than 500 pounds. 

“lava and Madura only. 


“International Yearbook of Agricultural 
M oar beginning July 1 . 

“Average for A ustria-llungary. 

* Oct. 1-Sept. 30. 
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Table 530.— Tea^ FoTnom, fine: Average wholesale jmce per pounds New Yorkj 

im~1927 


Year 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 


(»C't. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

.Vvor- 
ngo ^ 


av, 

av. 

as. 

Cts. 

a. 

cts. 

as. 

Ch. 

as. 

a.v. 

as. 

av. 

Ch'. 

Av. 1921-192."). 

;}0.3 

30. 3 

30.3. 

30.2 

29.9 

29.8 

29. S 

29.8 

30. 0 

30. 4 

31.0 

32.3 

39.4 

1020-. 

30. T) 

3(5. 5 
24.5 

3(5. .5 
24.5 

30,5 

3(5.6 
22.4 

3(1. 5 
22.0 

3(5.5 

22-0 

31.3 

22.0 

ho 

22.3 

31.0 
23. 0 

2M. 0 

ks 

29.0 

.33.7 

1921.. 

24.5 

24.1 

2S, 0 

24.0 

1922-.... 

30.0 

30,0 

30.0* 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 i 

30.0 

;50.5 

30.5 

31.0 

31.0 

30.2 

192:{. 

3].0 

31.0 

3J.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31,0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

]92t. 

3J.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0' 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.3 

32. 5 

32. 9 

.35.0 

:i).7 

192r). 

35 0 

3.5. 0 
3.5. 5 

35.0 

35.5 

3.5.0 
3.5. 5 

36.0 
3.5. 5 

35.0 1 
3.5. 5 ! 

35.0 
3.5.5 

35.0 
35. 5 

35.0 
545, r> 

35.0 
3.5. 5 

35. 0 
35. f) 

35. 3 

,*55.0 

192f>... 

3.5. 5 

35.0 

35.5 

1927. 

34. 5 

34.6 

34.5 

34.5 

34.5 

34. 6 

31.5 

34.6 

34.5 

34.5 

32.9 

32.5 

34.2 


Buroau of AKrimltTiral Koonoraios, Compiled from Buroaii of Labor Statistics reports. Data for 1890*^ 
1919 are availalilo ia 192‘1 Yearbook:, p. a;!!, 'J^iblo 427. 

1 Derived from the figures upon which the monthly averages are based. 













Table 537. — Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trade^ average 1909—1913^ annual 1933—1996 
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eo eo oo ih o6 


topit^ciopr5c«ocotreo»ot--fr^a?'S’ 

ooi'.ojgsoooftQQQuraiHiowoiS 

»OT-iccooo««oOc<iQoooeoa5C»t^ 


COt^OeOoOcOOOOCOoOt^ 

j^i-noocooo®air': 3 !'!t< 
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^EoSSIsSggsigSRSSSSISg 
I g s'“S' s' S 8 S S £ 8 S “■ ft' S' S' S3'5' 
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5 R (N* i-T 00 i-J" nT 

* § ^ «5 ; 2 J 


rH CO tH C: CT 
O Xfl I-W fH 


co»o co»ctHkooco>oioc3(N;:^oo 
0*0 ffiOiOMOeot'-eoC'ioni'^iJ 
•>!!»< «3 W OS 00 lO 05 ® O W CTi C3i cn ijO 

-S S'R'ft'ElS'Sg'aSS'S'l' 

i-l W lOO^rHCOt^ eO 


HW OOOC)«5<NtH*H»H(N^*HOO kt? 

oco ooi-^Mcods<M(Nct5C4rrtri- w 

0«O 05 O »>• ■rfi I-H «3 00 •<»< 00 oO O r-l t-( 

s'a'^sft'SSfJg's'sS B 


WiOC^OOi-iCi5Q05cDIS.»f3 

rH M ^Z' Ch OcT c r -if ed «D k" CM 


O 05 to 05 
Ko»o05'«ti 
-rfl kO O I'. tH 


55 

1-4* 


f3r2Si^f^ 

00 «o 


CO 00 05 «i 

t- ■^05C4C0 
so <0 CO CO 


CO CO o o* 
‘Oj^^rigci 


%Pn i iJJ 4 g ■il g ||fi g tm 

l•■s 11 iflliII’tiII'a i||’a 

^-c^pqpqQOOfllaqfSlOW^SP^WiS'P 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. OMcial source. 

The class called here **oil cake and oii-cake meal’’* mdudes the edible cake and meal remaining after making oil from such products as cottons^d, flaxseed, peanuts, com, etc. 
Soy-bean cake is not included in this table. 

i Year beginning July 1 , * 5 Sea trade only. « Economic Kevie w of the Soviet Union, Jan. 1 ,1928. ^ 1 year only. 

* 4-year average. * S-year average. 6 Average for Austria-Hungary. 
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Table 538. —Raw silk: Production in specified countries^ average 1909-1918, 
1921-1926, annxuil 1919-1926 


Country 

Aver¬ 

age, 

1909- 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

J923 

1924 

3925 

1026 

WESTEIIN EUROPE 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 


pounds 

pounds 

poU'Uds 

poll nds 

pounds 

pounds 

poavds 

pounds 

pounds 

Italy. 

«, 624 

4,079 

7, 330 

7,154 

8,234 

10,803 

11, .585 

0,65(1 

8, -109 

France. 

992 

408 

551 

4:io 

437 

562 

739 

.573 

529 

tfpain. 

182 

lf»4 

176 

132 

170 

154 

200 

221 

187 

Total. 

0,098 

4,641 

8,057 

7,716 

8,841 

11,510 

12, . 53:4 

1 10,4.56 

I 9,215 

Eastern Europe, Levant, and 










Contrul A.siu ‘ . 

6,011 

2,a39 

1,653 

1,213 

1,543 

1,(375 

2,414 

2, 524 

2,3.59 

EAR EAST 










China: 










Exports from Shanghai..- 

12, r,76 

8, .508 

7,850 

8. 840 

10,648 

9, (380 

10, .505 

12, .509 

i 12,225 

Exports from Canton. 

5,146 

5,071 

4,167 

5,088 

7,000 

.5,974 

(3, 504 

6,923 

7, 055 

Japan: 










E.xports from Yokohama 










anti Kobo». 

21,898 

32,188 

24,008 

40, 984 

41,54G 

38,107 

.54, 0(38 

m, 978 

66,193 

British India: 










Exports from Bengal and 










('ash mere.... 

428 

220 

170 

187 

165 

no 

77 

613 

121 

Indo-Cliina: 










Exports from Saigon, 










llaipoin!’, etc. 

3 32 

11 

33 

44 

.5.5 

88 

00 

132 

J43 

Total.. 

40, (ISO 

40,088 

36.213 

5/i, 743 

50,414 

53,968 

71,2.53 

7(5, um 

8.5, 737 

(Iraml total.. 

.56,380 

.52,768 

45, 953 

01,672 

60,708 

(j7, 1(32 

86, 200 

80,672 

of, all 


Bureau of ApriPuUural Kronoiiiics. ('onipiU'il from Statlstuiua dr la Vroduotiou do la Hole, Hillt Alor- 
cUuuts Union, Lyon, France. 


iTnclucles iTunfm«*y. <V,cchoKlovfikia, YuKoslavia, Uurniinia, Bul^iaria, Clrecco, Salonika, Adrianopolo 
Crolr, the (huicnsas, Turki'Stan, (kuitnil Asia, an<l Persia. 

Previous to U) 2 ;i only exports from Yokohama are included. 

«For yoai’i! 1911-1013. 

Tabi<e 530.— Federal'-aid highway system.: Mileage, Federal-aid apporiionraent for 
fiscal year 1029, and total a'ppoHionment for years 191)' to 1929, htclnslvc 


State 


Alnlmma...... 

Ari/otin , , 

Arkansas. . . 

UHlItornia . 

<'olnmdo . , 

t'onncclU'iil . 
Uelaw.nc 
Klunda „ . 
tJeorfila.. 

,Idaho. „ 

llhnnis .... 

ladimm 

town,-......, ... 

Kan.sas ,. 
Ken tacky -, ., 
Umiisinnn,.. 
Maine .. -- 

Maryland_ 

Mnswu’lmsotlfl. 
Michigan,,..., 
Minnesota . 
AtissKsidiod.,,.. 
MisNouri . ... 

Montana, _ 

JNehrnska ... . 
Nevada. ., 


M dt'ut'e 
in ap¬ 
proved 
systetn 
Dec. HI, 
W27 


3, MHl.no 
j,m 00 
A 021 . i;i 
4,771. i»l) 

H, ;j;52. IK) 

43 

' 4 in. HI 

I, 020. 00 

n, non. 4o 
U,j70, (H) 
0, (110. 7H 
4,701. no 
7,212. (10 
7,022. 00 

n, 702.4n 

2,712. W 
i,:m,4o 
J 1 , rm, 72 

J, ;i0H.tK) 

A a:in. oo 

(S,H40. CO 

a, («M, 00 
7,n.m 00 

4, non. (M) 

tumJin 

i,;uKuo 


Appor¬ 
tionment 
for fi.scal 
year 1920 


$i,n47,4H:i 

i.ono.oK! 

l,2Hl,7.sn 
2,4Ki;, 4 in 
lot 
474,213 

;io.n,(’.2.n 

ooi,:{it 

1, OMOAiin 

032,002 

3, i:tn, 22 .n 

1.021,403 

2 , (W.n, 201 
2,002, 100 
1,421,020 
1,010,282 

OH 1,431 
034,ttlO 
1,0HH,H0H 

2 , 2 (K(, non 
2 , 112 , nun 

1.300,720 

2,404,347 

l,.%2,n70 

0.‘.7,00fi 


AKgreRiite 
of nppor- 
tionmi'id. 
for 11 ,seal 
years 1017 
to 1929, 
iuclusive 


$17,4 I I, ins 
11,733,324 
i 4 ,ion, 4 K.n 
27,012,007 
P»,OHn, 733 
fi, 2 HO, 070 
3,205,3tlS 

O.HKn.VIO 
22,301. 177 
10, 12 V, 7S2 
30,121,8.^.2 
22,0.52,000 
23,50,^,803 
23,505,130 
IO,0,'d.7Kr» 
11,301,00.8 
7,827,053 
7,10.4,082 
12,280,034 
21,700,052 
23,825, no 
14,74.5,02(1 
27,,Wp,0ri8 
10, .528,000 
17,805.354 
10,701,720 


Slat© 


Newllanipshiro, 
Now Jersey... 
Now Mexico... 
Now 'i'ork.. . 
North Uimduia. 
North Diikota.- 
Ohio . . . , 

(Jlduhoiiiit., 
nrejjoo- - .... 
Bonnsylvtifiia^. 
ithodo Island.. 
South t'aroliuH, 
tkmth Dakota^ 
Teriuo.s.seo... 

'PeMi.-5.... 

Utah. 

Vormont. 

ViiKlnla.. 

WiuJhinkton...., 

West Virginia.. 
Wiscoiislu...... 

Wyoming. 


Total 


Mileano 
in ap¬ 
proval 
systoiu 
Dec. 31, 
1027 


OHO. 01 

1.170.80 
3, 20.8. (K) 

n, tni.oo 

3, M), m 
V, 101 . (K) 
n, 800 . 30 
n, t» 2 s. 00 
2,810. r»o 

4,871.22 
i 3.50. so 
3,230.00 
5,707. (H) 

3.252.80 
11 ,085. no 

1,077.33 
1,043. (K) 
3, moo 
2,027, .50 
2,018.31 
fi, 403. 30 
3,007, (H) 
174, 00 

<187,034.02 


Appor- 
tinntuent 
for fiscal 
y('iir 1029 


305,02.5 
lion, 122 
i,iH0,:jfu 
;i, 020 , 870 
1,71.5,010 
I, 103, 440 
2,7.57,001 
1,740,000 
I, ISO, 707 
3,333,780 
tiOn, 025 
1,050,533 
1,223, OKI 
1 . 012,012 
4, n02,570 
848,003 
305,025 
1,437,548 
1,143,220 
703,71H1 
1,801,212 
030,547 
305.025 

|73,125,000 


Augregato 
(if appor- 
tinumeiit 
far fisenl 
years 1917 
to 1020 , 
luclusiva 


lt,0fH),742 
10, ,337,153 
13,348,510 
41,310.201 
10, 140,472 
I3,13r,o:)0 
31,2.51,000 
10,500,744 
13,2rd,2f>li 
38,()()H,H02 
3,308,810 
11,010,015 
13,010,835 
18,507, .309 
40, (3)0,279 
U, 513,778 
3,009,757 
10,381,770 
i2,420,r»34 
8,039,943 
21,173,482 
10,440,100 
i.hin.im 

|8jy,f»25,{K)0 


Buriwi of lMihIi(' Koada. 

* lueludea extension of orlKinivl system whifjh was limit(Ml to 7 per cunt of total nnal-road mllcuHO, 
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Table' M'O.— Federal-md highways completed and under consimction 


State 

Projects completed and final payment 
made, year ended June 30,1927 

Projects under construction Juno 30,1927 

Mileage 

Total cost 

Federal aid j 

Mileage 

Estimated cost 

Federal aid 
allotted 


Mil&i 

Dollars 

Dollars, 

Miles 

DnlUii 

Dollars 

Alabama. 

. 101 . VI 

1,834,960.34 

889,114.85 

398.7 

6,750, 331, 59 

3, 219. 304. SO 

Arizona--. 

71.0 

860,072.46 

583, 396. 92 

62.7 

1 , 398, 735. 50 

961, 236. 28 

Arkausaa-. 

237.6 

3,972,470.13 

1,858,494.40 

211.5 

. 2, 854, 174.10 

1, 380, 042. 91 

California_ 

m, 3 

7,985,.072.14 

3,908,434.62 

151,4 

7,420, 526. 19 

3„420, 728. 79 

Colorado. 

8 A 0 . 

1,591,217-27 

807,010; 73 

276.1 

6 , 291,181. 71 

3, 074, 539. 39 

Connecticut. 

20.2 

982,825.10 

343,414.74 

03.9 

6,314,155.45 

l,.m, 079. 23 

I)elaware- 

35.2- 

1,318,974.28 

563,906.82 

32; 9 

796,771.28 

312, SOI. 67 

Florida.^ 

m\ 2 - 

3,644,176.05 

1,803,550. 28. 

196.3 

8 , 866 ,112. 63 

3, 897,634. Ill 

Georgia. 

379.6 

7,160,229. 53 

3,436,994.54 

333.7 

8,069, 603.82 

3, 985,166. 58 

Tdabo . 

110.8 

2,164,317.31 

1,193,414.40 

199.1 

2, 648, 283.40 

1 , 650, 659; 48 

- _ 

153.1 

4^422;. 370.30. 

2,161,520. 86 

3S5..8- 

- 10,106,322.21 

4'„867,010. 84 

_ 

198. 2. 

6, 423; 291..87 

3,066; 443.01 

476.9 

lO; 073, 034.11 

7, 567, 13S, 31 

Iowa. 

369.6 

6,243,763.46 

2,469, 301. 65 

664.6 

14, 294, 224. 35 

6 , 290, 951.17 

Kansas. 

334.6 

4,615,459.97 

2,140,340. 23 

684. 6 

14, 589, 667. SO 

5, 739, 789. 74 

Kentucky--,. 

. 116.6 

2,478,,894.-43- 

1,018,612.50- 

416. 5 

9, 527, 523. 23 

4, 4W, 951. 93 

Louisiana. 

122.8 

2,046,959. 52 

949,152. 22 

no. 9 

4, ns, 538.00 

1, 935, 260. 43 

Maine. 

64.0 

1,817,247.30 

665, 945. 28 

74. S 

2, 887, 249. 06 

992, 794.13 

Maryland'... 

54.5 

865,260. 83 

41*1, 947. 0.5 

33, 9 

814,175. 47 

373, 1S5. 64 

Massachusetts.-- 

35.9 

2,316,488. 31 

768,667. 53 

92. 9 

5, 990, 010.14 

1, 510, 245. 69 

Michigan. 

121.2 

5,980,007. 69 

2, 501,432. 69 

365. 3 

11,900,. 759. 33 

5,128, 71S. 35 

Minnesota. 

461.6 

7,928,662. 52 

3,.460, 029.11 

370.0 

7,150,. 669. 77 

2, 112, S9K. V)() 

Mississippi. 

185. 1 

3,185,142. 23 

1,689, 760.52 

363. 7 

6 , 756, 572.72 

3, 20i8, 900. 08 

Missouri. 

401 6 

13,400rl23.49 

5,945, on. 63 

2fi6-8 

0,250,111.52 

3,8;i3, 292.27 

Montana. 

96.7 

1,454, on. 91 

963,822.80 

129.8 

1 , 715,1)50.00 

1,120, 909. IS 

Nebraska--,. 

478. 3 

A 623i 638. 03 

2,266,183.87 

1,305.1 

12, 604„690. 58 

0,216,951.27 

bfevada_i 

314. 8 

2,863,153.80 

% 458; 234. 09 

182.7 

1 , 620, 113.10 

1, 3H, 359. 67 

New Hampshire- 

27.2 

876,339.16 

401,477.98 

30.8 

1,024, 637. 73 

460, 853. 90 

New Jersey. 

26.0 

5,881,939.07 

2,397,022.27 

111.3 

7,416, 614.41 

1,700,398.56 

New Mexico. 

78.2 

931,913.17 

597,940.08 

233. 6 

3,3:18, 904.18 

2,586,415.22 

New York-__ 

242.3 

10,958,805.65 

’ 3,781„m 46 

679.8 

37, 212; 953.00 

9,4J6, 593. 95 

North Carolina-. 

202.2 

8,286,429. 74 

3,3-tl, 565.22 

87.6 

2,696, 070; 10 

1, 290, 705. 92' 

North Dakota--- 

522.5 

3,608,247.15 

. lv7H4il3.90 

738.9 

5,18-1, 090. 96 

2, S2f), 4U2. 95 

Ohio. 

150. 9 

4,921,858. 69 

1,959,589.73 

334.3 

11, 536, no. 43 

4,484,341.32 

Oklahoma. 

89.2 

2,134,006.75 

957,590.06 

261.2 

4,029, 281.98 

1, 714,249. 20 

Oregon.. 

115.8 

2;565,706.a4 

1,448,238.15 

62.4 

■ 2 , lA?,, 526.13 

1,270,070.18 

Pennsylvanioc—- 

345.6 

16,360,023.42 

4,756„888.28 

823.1 

15,832,231.37 

4, 890, 636. 70 

Rhode Island--— 

29.3' 

1,244,797.29 

439,660.00 

22.6 

1 , 291,835.67 

338,055. 00 

South- GaroHna-— 

86.5 

1,98^1,400; 03' 

760,606.87 

235.8. 

6,561, 820.95 

2, 799, 135. ‘19 

Soutli Dakota—. 

321,7 

13,793,690.05 

903,698. .57 

623.6 

3, 503, 268.21 

1,913, 591.91 

Tennessee--. 

88.7 

: 2,658,403.46 

1,274,873.58 

225.7 

8,7V)2,,828.20' 

8 , 014,087.07 

Texas—.— 

546.2 

0,006,572.89 

4,126,706; 73 

535a 

15, 244,074. 93 

6 , 771), 640. S9 

Utah. 

82.5 

901.199.30 

668,639.27 

, 173.6 

. 2,300, 008.82 

1, 74H, 014.39 

Vermont___ 

18. 2 , 

795,075. 59' 

381,150.50 

' 41.7 

2, 136, 88 J. 86 

819* U3. ri2 

Virginia.. 

163.4 

4,853,775.80 

2,151,415.14 

m 4 

4,884,311. 35 

1,975, 02S. S7 

Washington. 

42. 5' 

L 105, 994. 34 

403,642; 4V) 

08.2 

3, 090,100. 80 

1, 750, OOO. 00 

West Virginia— 

26.6 

951,130.88 

! 482,685.36 

m, 2 

7, 132,8(12.00 

2,934. J91.S5 

WisGonsm. 

L'i7.4 

3,.f)3A 995,97 

; 1,455,153. 17 

375.5 

0, K35, 564. 55 

-1, 592, 75H. SO 

Wyoming. 

182. 4 

L 722,409.59 

1,098,380. (M) 

177.5 

2,404, 053. 81 

1, 557,090. 9.5 

Hawaii.-_ 

0 . 5 

3^13,664.15 

97,44UiOU 

29.7 

1,780, 323; H9 

562, :'i02. 64 

Total. 

8,431.0 

188-, 047, 767.12 

83,828,987.(16 

13,356.1 

310,102,031. 60 

142,817,079.01 


SUMMARY 


Year ended June 
uO- 

Completed and final payment inado 

Projoctis under coustniotiou 

1917. 




14.7 
970.8 
6,069. 7 
14,9*10,0 
17,978.0 
18,876.0 
18,011. 1 
18,0.53. 5 
, 17,123.0- 
14, 355.1 
13,355.1 

379, 0.37. 94 
8 ,749, 601. H4 
43,143,607. 21. 

,241,977,,217.00 
321,5{i0,091 58 
322,833,,904.00, 
323,994, 579. .34 
3S0,049, 69J. 14 
389,000, 481.37 
347,113, 000.0.5 
340,102, 631. 60i 

17 J, 07S. ,S7 
3, OHS, ms, 71 
18,010, 739. 32 
103, m, 091.00 
i;v6,309,51.5.82 
139,.760,. 105. OO 
14.5,617,1,5M. 20 
172,013, ;m.94 
171,6.1.5,021. Mt 
148, 527,474,03 
142,817; 079.01 

1918 .. 

1919 .. 

BSO—.. 

1921. 

1932. 

1928 . 

1924.i 

1926... 

1926 ... 

1927 _ 

Total. 

12.5 

m 8 
rioa 

2,898.5 
; 9, 6X9. 3 
9, 973. 9 
9i 155. 7 
, 9,446,5 
10 , 628. Z 
: 8,.43L0 

257, 731.37 
2,124,873; 48 
7,405,000.53 
42,149,181.30 
188,605, 291.91 
167,262,562.49. 
141,950, 750.13 
I90a8o,399.55 
226*. 552, 043. 54 
188, OIT, 767.12 

112,266.98 
768,472.17 
3,159,790; .53 
18,402,089.09 
79,664,072.86 
71,843,486.42 
6.3,807,102, .SO 
87,802,181.06 
lOd, 624.357.58 
83,828,087.60 

‘60,957.6 

1,154,740, 601.48 

i 1510,007,091.24 





Bureau of Public Roads. 

1 act sbowa abo'Vfc, paM soldiers for labor. 
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Tjvblb 541. — Mileage of roads in State highway system,B at end of ^>26^^ as reported 
by State highway departments 


Earth non- 
surface d 


Surfaced roads, by typos , 


Alabanta.. 

Ari/.ona... 

Arkansas. 

Califomia,, 

Coloiivlo. 

OonuocUcut. 

Delaware. 

Florula..^.. 

Georc?ia. 

Id alio. 

Illinois .- 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kontucky 

Louisiuiia A.. 

Maine. 

Muryluiid.. 

MassiUiliusi^ttS--- 

M'iehigan.. 

M imiGsota. 

Mis8issii)|U 

Missouri__ 

Montana. 

Nobraskrt. 

Neviuln. 

New Jl-mirwhiro. 

Now Jorsoy. 

New Mexico. 

New York.. 

North (’arolina.. 
North Dakota.,. 

Olilo. 

Oklaluanii,...,... 

Orejinn.... . 

Femisylvanla.,«. 
Kin Hie JslftinL,,. 
South Durr)Uiui<J. 
South 3‘^akotA,,.- 
Tennosi'iA, 

IVxjks__ 

Ptnh .. 

Verinniit.,,,. 
VwKUll.l ,,, 
>VaMhiunion , ,., 
Uo!;j, Virginia.,.. 
Wisouu.'un . 
WJonuu^^ „ 

'Pot.d, lOijn 
'Potal, lliiio, 
M'ouil, \m. 
'J'oiul, Iiei 
d’utal, lUili. 


3.037 1,150 


2, m 50 

3,410 154 

1,845 385 

4,086 278 

. 107 

1,452 1,732 


2,173 008 

1,421. 

4,153. 

3.538. 

3,409 7 

1,810. 

51X). 

2,725 850 

2,005 1,508 

2,438 80 

4.400 . 

4,155 . 

3,470. 

1,338 330 

4,102. 

4,707. 

1,300 4 

2.420 . 

1,551. 

0,230. 

0,353 107 

3,830 5 

3,370. 

027. 

2,704 444 

1,028 10 

1,003. 

1 , 207 -....., 

1,085 . 

0,851. 

6.401 1,726 

1,335. 

9,601. 

1.585.. ..... 

3,220 . 

8,440. 

452.. 

3,H70 3,070 
2,40S 21 

3.550.. ..... 

9.250 424 

1 . 100 .. ... . 

3,130 l.OfK) 

H. K30 J,01J 

2,007 . 

I. 732. 

8.420 02 

020 . 



3,080.,,, 
307 (16 
1 . 

1,14)8 ‘13 


3,021 300 200 

117 lUI 7 

2H 11 75 


,051 M8 ;ii.5 
745 1,788 17 

... n 


. 00,4ia 28,450 103,014) 11.300 70.280 
103,271 20,780 114,854 11,025 08,771 

Ol.Ofd 34,4.% 132,100 10,410 03.15H 

103,843 30,308 111, 100 8,875 52.017 

102,003 21,421 7 81,858 8,022 30,458 


18,42H 12,027 HOO 
10,700 12,105 8.'3 
17,033 10,310 784 
15,432 KS47 051 
10,071^ 0,740 300 


415 1.710. 

0 240. 


0 4,4(8) 

25 1,004 

017 


203 1,071 

73 735 


2.55 3,000 


107 1,5!S 
73 557 

68 S 200. 

201 3,030 
128 01 „ 


4,815 31,030 3,158} 
4,%f 27,015 3,18,5 
4,127 22,825 3,000 
3,007 17,010 2,86.5 
2,44lj 10,114 2,080 
I 


iiureau of Ihiblic Itoiids. 

1 OrJ i ahown for Alabnrtm and Maryhuid lira for year ended Sept. 30; for Cmineoticiit and Kentucky, 
June :3); and for MassachUMCtts, Nov. 30, 

la‘f.,'alature adtUid 4,660 miles of unimproved roads to system. 

^ bai’.i'iluture added 1,647 mlle.s of ^travel ami inaeatlam roads to .system, 
boin.slatuhi ,ndd(»d 4,(llM}milos of unimproveil roads to system. 

6 l.cid.dature mldod 1,227 niUos of county roads to system; Includes ftOO unlmprovod, 18 improved earlli, 
iml 701 miles of {.travel road.s. 

I^^idsluturo added 1H7 niUes of sand-clay roads tOHy.stom. 

7 } ncliidCH, 1,008 miles of miscolluucou.s surfaciuij not allocated to typos. 
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Tablk 542 .—Total Stale highway income and funds available^ 1926, as reported 

by State authorities 

Income during year 



Total 

Balance 







States 

funds 

at first 

fliato 

State 




Fcdof'ul- 


available 

of year 

highway 

taxes and 


Gasoline 


aid road 




bonds 

appropri- 


tax 

miscel- 

fiiiuis 




sold 

iitious 



lauoous 

used 


uooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

t,000 

1,000 

1 /m 


dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Alabama. 

12, 187 

2,520 

6,628 


2,247 


172 

1,620 

AriJ'/Ona. 

2,399 

246 


633 

453 

450 

60 

6f.8 

Arkansas. 

10,406 

847 



3,527 

4,017 

807 

1,708 

California. 

25,325 

5,236 


4,890 

3,604 

8,028 i 

302 

3,276 

Colorado. 

7,599 

1 1,452 

2,102 

1,017 

692 

1,048 

157 

1,130 

Connecticut. 

18,789 

1 5,661 


3,160 

6, 111 

2,405 

1,267 

179 

Delaware. 

4,070 

431 

1,108 


776 

397 

1,123 

241 

Florida. 

18,334 

2,427 


521 

4,914 

8,630 

825 

1, oos 

Georgia. 

10,592 

1,229 



3,280 

2,320 

1,182 

2, 572 

Idaho.-. 

4,233 

220 


321 

142 

1,183 

066 

h 400 

Illinois-—. 

25,978 

4,836 

4,953 


13,938 


214 

2,037 

Indiana—. 

15,350 

1,362 



5,301 

5, 753 

431 

2, 500 

Iowa. 

21,293 

3,701 

4,129 


9,340 

1, 575 

328 

2,121 

Kansas—__ 

14,698 

3,721 


i:i5 

3,317 

4,276 

1,500 

3,719 

Kentucky. 

7;J98 

4 ; sot 


874 

3,910 

3,476 

2,413 

1, li29 

Louisiana. 

10,715 

1,350 



3,815 

1 2,657 

I 1,987 

876 

Maine. 

11,812 

1,370 

2,676 

1,001 

2,4(’»8 

1,860 

1,756 

762 

Maryland. 

12,524 

1,723 

1,864 

2,922 

2,200 

1,687 

1,402 

1 721) 

Muvssuehusctts. 

17,512 

1,749 



11,261 


3,600 

' 812 

Michigan. 

29,773 

2,526 

30 


11,236 

0,314 

3,867 

2,800 

Minnesota. 

21,808 

4,530 


1,953 

9,872 

4,957 

654 

' 2,842 

Mississippi. 

1 0,459 

1,085 



157 

1,823 

1,981 

1,4!:{ 

Missouri. 

! 37,903 

4,273 

15,127 


7,809 

6,007 

703 

I 3,924 

Montana. 

1,201 

139 




110 

352 

660 

Nebraska. 

10,040 

3,401 


ioo 

1,034 

3,016 

134 

2,355 

Nevada. 

2,070 

07 


173 

71 

230 

508 

931 

New Hampshire. 

4,147 

1,300 



1,517 

760 

' 198 

306 

New Jersey. 

32,355 

8,432 

6,080 

6,060 

10,770 


744 

1,251 

New Mexico. 

3,256 

630 

90 

579 

275 

590 

171 

1,020 

New York. 

91,742 

26,808 

22,200 

15,172 

10,500 


7,300 

3,rd2 

North Carolina. 

50,108 

2,481 

15,175 

3 

7,424 

6,9^ 

15,063 

3,099 

North Dakota. 

2,777 

168 


350 

800 

446 

86 

929 

Ohio... 

30,483 

6,208 


2,024 

5,399 

5,651 

9,601 

2,45)0 

Oklahoma_-. 

12,938 

2,190 



2,073 

4,138 

2,611 

X, 920 

Oregon. 

10,889 

1,453 



4,260 

3,013 

898 

1, 265 

Pennsylvania. 

75,89-1 

IS, 718 

14,179 


24,701 

8,473 

7,430 

2,327 

Hhode Island.. 

4,623 

1,002 


370 

1,858 

700 

72 

i 521 

South Ciirolina. 

9,893 

160 



1,907 

2,682 

3,585 

1,559 

South Dakota. 

0,5S0 

1,008 


765 1 

1,268 

1,025 

150 

1,464 

Tennessee. 

14,970 

1,774 

500 

24 ‘ 

3,363 

3,915 

3,010 

2,378 

Te^as. 

20,013 

91 



10,487 

3,920 

714 

4,801 

Utah. 

2,072 

80 



46 

1,143 

480 

908 

Vermont... 

4,053 

M2 


2,244 


iOl 

370 

706 

V irginia. 

13,2,34 

613 


1,831 

4,242 

2 865 

1,260 

2,504 

Washington. 

8,820 




4,012 

3 ; 453 

4 

il357 

West Virginia. 

24,097 

7,419 

9,000 


4,121 

2,870 

2t5 

463 

W'isconsiu. 

16,492 

1,864 


12 

7,400 

4,806 

6)0 

1, 701 

Wyoming. 

3,024 

145 


999 

490 

571 

35 

784 

Total. 

800,688 

133,479 

103,847 

48,148 

224,552 

134,302 

83,196 

[ 79,164 


Bureau of public roads. 
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Table 543. — Total State highway road and bridge disbursement^ 1926, as reported 

by State authorities 


Rtates 

Total 

disburse¬ 

ments 

(Con¬ 

struction 

Mainte¬ 

nance 

AUhmia . 

im 

dollar,’^ 

10 / 21)0 

uooo 

Hollars 

0,854 

i,000 

dollars 

418 

Ariwnirt. 

2 , fififi 

1,342 

923 

Arkniisjis. 

1 ), 

3,785 

1,094 

Califoniiii.. 

2 i,oyri 

9,89r> 

4,286 

C'Olomdo. 

0,850 

3,513 

787 

Connect icjut. 

10,501 

3,339 

1 0,721 

Bclawiuo. 

3,'IOU 

2,421 

; 133 

Florida. 

13,057 

10,730 

1 1,803 

Ccorgia. 

1), 505 

6,695 

1,521 

Idaho,-. 

4, Ull 

2, 594 

1 535 

Illinois. 

24,207 

14,008 

! 1,531 

Indiana. 

12,429 

8 ,494 

2,301 

Iowa. 

15,272 

8,097 

3, 073 

ICansns. 

9,171 

0.720 

2,000 

Kentucky. 

9,820 

6 ,953 
7,340 

1,030 
2,005 

LouLsuma-—. 

10, 503 

Maine-. 

10,279 

0,983 

3,783 

Alary land. 

10, 59H 

3,051 

3,953 

Miiasuchusoilfi. 

13,794 

7, ISO 

1 2,000 

Aiichigan.-——, 

25, 99H 

11,291 

2,411 

Mmne,tiota. 

17,979 

10,17 L 

2,892 

AliSvsiMSipiti.. 

4,09S 

2,828 

1,019 

Missouri.-. 

30,8-11 

23,020 

1,914 

Alontuna. 

1, 155 

872 

98 

Nebriisica-.- 

7,039 

5,510 

1, 592 

Neviula. 

1,099 

983 

282 

Now ilainpsliiro. 

3,017 

1, 189 

1, 320 : 

Now Jersey. 

24,378 

12,104 

1,018 

Now MeJiico. 

2 ,928 

1,599 

930 

Now York. 

41,781 

21,107 

7,950 

North rarolina. 

37,210 

21,425 

4,030 

North Dakota—_ 

1,978 

1,325 

lot 

Ohio . 

29,490 

14, oa3 

14,773 

Oklahoma-. 

10,420 

7,985 

1,709 

Oregon. 

10,019 

4,200 

2,290 

I’onnsylvaniu-. 

60,913 

20,417 

13,238 

iihode Island . 

3, H71 

1,500 

1 ,284 

South ('arolinti— 

9,040 

0,287 

1,150 

South l^akota. 

Teunwwce- .. 

5,813 

3,241 

t, 174 

14,037 

7,027 

2,099 

Texas.--.—-c 

19,059 

10,414 

8 ,445 

Dtah . .. 

2,448 

924 

501 

Verinoiit 

3,713 

12,014 

2.050 

1,417 

2.810 

Viudtda —-. 

7,029 

AVashinkton -.. 

8,825 

5,805 

2,038 

\Vost Vliidnia—— 

17,492 

11,020 

2.031 

^^'isooiisin ..- 

12,131 

0 , 420 

3,307 

Wyoming.. 

2,974 

1 , 502 

Oil 

Total-.-.. 

021,744 

3fd, 220 

125,018 


Miscel¬ 
laneous 
expenses ' 

Retiro- 
moiit of 
bonds 

Interest 
on bonds 

Fatuip- 

iiicrit, 

material, 

oto. 

County 
funds, 
right of 
way.lraf- 
iic, etc. 

t,fl00 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

(loKnrs 

dollars 

S14 

808 

798 

538 


105 



127 

1 8 

303 



1,381 

3,000 

1,419 

1,775 

3,115 

'330 

1 2(i9 

479 

630 

411 

25 

5 

414 




t. 

300 

246 

400 

30 

134 

844 



214 


96f5 



335 

58 

304 

, 30 

, 103 

422 

83 

2,388 

! 2,000 

3,511 

330 

499 

608 



895 

131 

700 

1,986 

170 


580 

451 





751 


480 

m 

401 

443 

28 

27 


120 

412 

179 

492 

291 

139 


2,003 

991 



1,214 

'521 

208 

142 

2,41H) 

2,988 

1,845 

2,625 

1,579 

3,259 

130 

159 

1,597 

2 ,02-1 

400 

151 



K) 

47 

1,0.55 

2,006 

1,047 



109 

6 

10 

254 



205 

48 

ISO 

i()0 

. 

32 

80 

1 30 

448 



60 


2,070 

1,374 

1 892 

51 

5, fti)9 

i:i3 

20 

i 114 

132 

. * -- 

2.578 

401) 

4,240 

378 

5,122 



3,402 

4,900 

080 

439 



53 


720 





659 




7 

204 

1,197 

1,723 


285 

3,153 

1,110 

3,891 

052 

2,452 

203 

42 

110 

520 

140 

347 



1,524 

332 

ori3 

45i) 

290 

22 

7 

1,247 


21 

3, Oil) 


325 



475 


112 

412 

325 

100 

5 

122 



121 


575 



241 

.r353 

689 




233 

555 

2 , IK)I) 

1,^883*” 



393 



.79^ 

. 

107 

500 

117 

47 


37,175 

21,879 

33, OlHJ 

22,288 

29,874 


Btirouu of L’ut»lic 
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Table 544. — Moiar-’vekicle registration, 19B6, as reported hy State authorities 


State 


Alabama. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas. 

California,-,... 

Colorado-- 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware. 

J’lorida... 

Georgia.. 

Idaho.... 

Illinois. 

Indiana_—_ 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana,. 

Maine,. 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

m;^^!. 

Montana,—,. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada,. 

New namt>shire__ 

New Jersey,,,.. 

New Mexico,.. 

New York?. 

North Carolina.. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma-,,.. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania-. 

Bhode Island. 

South CaroMna. 

South Dakota. 

Tcnuesseo. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont-,,,.. 

Virginia. 

Wauhiiigton. 

Wa*it Virginia,.,,. 

W isconsin. 

Wyoming.-. 

District of Columbia. 

Total. 


Registered motor vehicles 
(private and commercial) 

Regis¬ 

tered 

motor 

cycles 

Tax- 

exempt 

motor 

cars 

Number of licenses 
and permits 

Year's iuoreaso 
in registration 

Grand 
total 
motor 
cars and 
trucks 

Passenger 
autos, 
taxis, and 
busses 

Motor 
trucks 
and road 
tractors 

Dealers' 

licenses 

Opera¬ 
tors and 
chauf¬ 
feurs 

Number 

3'^er 

cent 

23A930 

197,983 

27,947 

401 

167 

447 

1,813 

31,3.50 

16.1 

73,682 

63,294 

10,388 

337 

851 

232 

$6,413 

5,65;i 

8. a 

209,419 

179,480 

29,939 

279 

668 

527 

6,131 

i!i,m 

14.1 

1,600,475 

1,384,152 

216,323 

10,363 

21,465 

8,194 

3,400 

112,17( 

159,93-1 

n.i 

248,613 

227,708 

20,905 

i,48C 

283 

29,721 

8,61f 

3.5 

203,235 

222,283 

40,952 

3,108 

2,397 

6,231 

292,253 

12,566 

5.0 

44,834 

36,246 

S,58£ 

342 

44 

63C 

49,155 

4,694 

11.7 

401,662 

331,892 

69,67C 

1,390 

3,001 

3,295 

10,85^ 

115,174 

40.2 

277,468 

241,949 

35,519 

841 

934 

sm 

3,197 

29,375 

12.3 

94,76C 

86,339 
1,19A897 

8,421 

482 

1,228 

402 

411 

13,2.54 

16 . a 

1,370,503 

174,60C 

6,156 

970 

4,703 

on. 3fi8 

107,32r 

8.5 

772,326 

665,126 

107,20C 

3,738 

6,777 

2. 180 

39, 828 

46,9H 

6.5 

698,998 

648,218 

50,78C 

1,934 

2, 744 

2, 291 

11, ai7 

39, 796 

6.0 

491,276 
281,557 
239,500 

441,373 
252, 632 
204,000 
124,158 

49,903 
28,925 
35,500 
27,328 

1, 330 

2, 342 
1,.5.34 
209 

2, 

:i4, 243 

7. .5 

'672 

500 

l,lfl2 

9,299 

10,910 

32,500 

7.6 

1.5.7 

15i; 486 

1,124 

1,114 

1,210 

ISO, 244 

10,087 

7.8 

252,852 

240, 743 

12,109 

4, 039 

1,069 

6,027 

77,754 

38,605 

7.9 

690,19C 

693, 234 

96,956 

9, 215 

1,456 

2,134 

763,951 

44,037 

6.8 

1,118,785 
630, 285 

969, 686 

149,099 

8,438 

0,246 

2,m 

3Ufi,079 

129,776 

13.1 

5.59,128 
184,133 
587,856 

71,167 
21,067 
66,698 

2,551 

558 

2,193 

60,501 

io.a 

205,200 

92 

74 

5,468 

2,293 


27,938 
50,388 

16 . a 

6M; s554 

2,005 

1,661 

30,175 

8,3 

103,958 
366,773 
24,014 

88,840 

15, U8 

192 

1,355 

447 

384 

9,362 

9,8 

337,989 

1 28,784 

1,268 

226 

2,m 


28,0.54 

8,3 

19,300 

4,714 

82 

421 

no 


2,845 

33.4 

89,001 

78,400 

! 10,601 

1,444 

332 

484 

99,150 

7,503 

9,3 

651,416 

531,703 

119,713 

7,235 

5,959 

2,460 

745,659 

70,861 
5,885 
i I%851 

12.2 

54,996 
1,815,4:14 

53,173 

1,833 

200 

683 

146 


12.0 

1,508,314 

307,120 

18,303 

13,513 

4,4U 

2,12;k3Q9 

n.7 

386,047 

167,822 

353,217 
146,571 
1,295,030 
449,956 

32,830 
12,251 
185,22fi 
49,983 

870 

305 

4,539 

125 

8,157 


; 44,760 

12,854) 
133,846 
75,593 
17,015 

13.1 

8.9 

1,480,240 

499,938 

12,130: 
7191 

9,780 

530 

3,777 

<4,703 

9.9 
17, a 

233,568 

214,946 

18,622 

2,123 

1,895 

604 

61k 005 

7.9 

1,455, XU 

1,264,453 

190,731 

13,672 

4,430 

28,167 

i,6;u, 188 

124,751 

9.4 

110,746 

91,79S 

18,948 

1,303 

633 

278 

i 26 ,o:io 

8,990 

H.8 

181,189 

163,551 

17,638 

270 

5,139 

519 

152 

12,693 

7.5 

168,230 

153,840 

14,390 

249 

853 

1,051 


202 

,l 

279,039 

254,342 

25,297 

751 

2,198 

599 


35,013 
74,780 
ll.OW 
4,487 

34.3 

1,049,860 
8A 380 

944,905 
72,880 

104,964 
12,500 
6, 539 

2,679 
576 

2, 505 
878 

3,6:15 

10,978 

7.7 

10,3 

74,063 

68, m 

273,764 

606 

2K 

700 

79, 586 

0,4 

322,614 

■IS, S50 

2,125 

3,092 

3,915 

8, 7(K) 

39, 964 

34.1 

863,279 

310, 386 

52,893 

2,740 

4,897 

4,9 hi 

427,507 

34,837 

i«.0 

227,836 

201, <H6 

26,191 

1,273 

2,040 

12, (Ul 

87, ;i55 

10, 247 

4.7 

062,282 

581,994 

80,288 

3, 107 

576 

2,78.5 

il81,8()0 

67.890 

a. 4 

49,883 

44,;i58 

5,525 

179 

421 


2 , 172 

4.0 

111,497 

1 97,71W 

13,703j 

1,327 

2,843 


7{», 146 

vS, 40.5 

8.2 

22,001,393 

19,237,171 

2, 764,222 

131, 516 

‘ 135,941 

137, OfM 

8,266,126 

2,064, no 

10.3 


Bureau of Public Hoads. 

1 Includes 7,859 United States cars not allocated to StateSi 
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Tablih 545.— Motor-vehicle revenuesj 19Q6j^ as reported by State authorities 


State 


Alabama... 

Arizona.-. 

Arknnraa. 

Caiifoniui,. 

Colorado. 

Connoaticut-*. 

Polavvaro. 

Florida... 

OoorKia... 

Idaho. 

lUinois. 

Indiana-. 

Iowa.. 

Ivansas. 

Kontnoky.. 

Louisiana. 

Tvlaino. 

Maryland.. 

M aKKachusotts—,. 

Michigan—... 

. 

issivSidppl. 

Missouri--.-,,. 

Montana,,.,.,..._ 

Nebraska. 

Nevada... 

Now tlanuwUli^. 

Now Jersey. 

Now M03^100..,,. 

Now York.,. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio-.. 

Oklahoma,. 

Oreimn. 

Poniisylvanm.... 

llhodo Isliuni-........ 

South Carolina,.. 

South Dakota.,,.,,,. 

Tennessee___ 

TemM..,.,... 

Utah....,. 

VormmU. .. 

Virginia. 

on...... 

Wat VirKlniu,,. 

Wisconsin........... 

Wyfjndnt.c,,,.„.,.,... 
DiiJtfk’t of Coluiubiu. 


M'oiul 


Total 

gross 

receipts 

Motor car registration 
receipts 

Miscel¬ 
laneous 
re¬ 
ceipts 2 

Diap 

All 

motor 

cars 

Passenger 
curs utid 
busses 

Trucks, 

etc. 

Cullec- 

tien 

costs 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

(lolhrs 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

2,889 

2,873 



16 

111 

40.8 

422 



46 

LS 

3, 0,50 

3, 011 



4.5 

73 

8 ,477 

7,201 

4,628 

2,073 

1,276 

1,064 

1, 007 

1,450 

1,229 

227 

52 

70 

6,221 

4,752 

3,076 

1,076 

1,400 


770 

003 

425 

108 

183 


6 , 704 

6,703 



C»l 

pie 

3,382 

3,323 

2,709 

0,54 

59 

120 

1,38ft 

1,344 

1,128 

21(5 

41 


14,047 

13,108 

9,996 

3,112 

939 


6,093 

4,744 

3,683 

1,061 

349 

2 < 0 

10,208 





37-7 

4,803 





2-48 

4,132 

4,00S 

3,143 

805 

m 

175 

3,993 

3, H36 



157 

03 

2 .3.00 

i;804 

1,425 

379 

55)1 

300 

2,928 

2,271 

l,9tH 

277 

m 

293 

13,078 

10.080 

7,135 

3,451 

2,492 

1,029 

16,954 

1.5, 409 

11,648 

3,821 

1,485 

1,208 

9,977 

9,8,50 

8,077 

1,779 

121 


1,973 

1,906 

1,787 

179 

7 

.59 

7,903 





1,391 

1,029 

896 

752 

144 

i33 

40 

3,636 

3,404 i 

2.956 

008 

172 

97 

210 

210 




13 

1,711 

1,343 



368 

90 

11,871 

8,003 

6,135 

3,368 

3^368 

240 

014 

490 

487 , 

3 

24 

38 

28, 780 

20, 737 

IS, 064 

7,073 

3,019 

2,166 

1 9, 400 





1.50 

1, 078 

1,046 

1,305 

191 

32 

2 S 0 

9,819 

1,480 



8 ,339 


5, 515 




40 

0,018 

0, .815 

4,99.8 

817 

203 

200 

24,01.5 

18, m 

12,716 

0,592 

5,707 

3,0.56 

1,903 

1,003 

1 ,154 

409 

400 

17.5 

1,9.53 

1,870 

1, .589 

2 S 1 

82 

177 

2, 429 

2,402 

2.106 

290 

27 

-18 

3, 091 





214 

11,303 






034 






1, 097 

1,418 

1,219 

199 

219 

86 

4,025 

4,2.52 

3,013 

039 

373 

2V3 

0 , 050 

5,4'13 

4.2157 

1,20.5 

5k4 

O.^-O 

3, 729 

3, 3S7 

2.772 

fdTi 

443 

279 

9, 075 

H, 084 

7,20.S 

1,470 

391 

0.50 

000 

4H5) 

394 

95 

U 


500 

121 

9!) 

22 

445 

228 

2 KS, 2 H 2 

. 




10,002 


]')isi)osition of pross receipts 


State 

high¬ 

ways 


doHof}^ 
551 
4.50 
IJTfi 
a, 721 
710 
0 , 221 
770 
4, or,7 
a, 202 
My 
8 , n:;o 

4, 820 
S), 851 
2,007 
3, 525 
3, H40 
h -101 
2J0S 
12.040 
9.740 
0,307 


2.8fi0 


1,002 
05 
1.015 
7,450 
317 
19,581 
9,250 
019 
4.910 
2,100 
4,303 
1 % im 
1,7NS 
1,772 

1.215 

1 , 08S 

10 ,4^7 
07 

1,011 
4,352 
4. 518 
1 , 201 

5.215 


Local 

loads 


1,000 

dolUns 

500 


004 

3,192 

710 


1, 085 
"L 2 Ki' 


1,888 

4:-i2 


0,000 

Tm 

*“980 
2, '177 
132 


4,175 
150 
4,312 


01 !) 
4,009 
3,309 
1,455 


3 

1,100 
1 , 089 
3,870 


858 

TC310 


101,111 51,702 


On mud 
hi III da 
mnl ima- 
ccllune- 
ous 


1,000 

dollarf! 

1,007 


1,803 


fi, fdl 


04 

654 

027 


’Xo5'} 


2,727 


6,001 


.577 


2.210 


f4H) 

lots 


2H, 807 


Bureau of Public Kouda, 

1 All Htalea report for calendar year, except. North Carolina which reports for Ja.Nt wlx jnouths, 
* 'riiia column not totaled tis only imrtiaily rciwrkwi. 
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YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE, 1927 
Table 546 .—Gasoline taxesj 1926, as reported hy State authorities 


State 

Total tax 
earnings, 
with 
refunds 
deducted 

Disposition of total tax earnings 

Col¬ 

lection 

costs 

Construction, otc. 

State 
and 
county 
road bond 
payments 

Misccl' 

laneous 

uses 

State 

highways 

Local 

roads 

Alabama.,___ 

1,000 
dollars 
2,659 
978 
3,585 
16,502 
2,092 
2,689 
390 
11,431 
5,653 
1,122 

1,000 

dollars 

10 

1,000 

dollars 

IfiOO 

dollars 

2,649 

489 

684 

8,261 

1,046 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

AnVf'Tin, .. . _ __ 

489 
1,992 
8,251 
1,046 
2,689 
390 
8,667 
2,421 
1,115 



Arkansas... 


909 


California____ 



Colorado..__-_-_ 




Connecticut... 




Delaware_-_ 





Florida...—__ 

8 

4 

7 

2,856 

1,614 



Georgia.. 


1,614 

Idaho___ 


Illinois 1..... 




Indiana..... 

8,972 
4,842 
4,303 
4,935 
2,709 
1,823 
2,294 

12 

10 

6,973 
1,611 
3,576 
4,935 
2,709 
1,511 
1,833 

2,987 

3,221 

727 



Iowa..... 



Kansas.. 



Kentucky _ 




Louisiana.... 





Maine ___ 

10 

3 

302 



Maryland .. 


458 

Massachusetts i. 



Michigan.. 

10,082 
4,805 
4,088 
6 , (ifil 
S71 
3,0-10 
406 
709 

24 

4,764 
4,805 
1,940 
5,606 
131 
3,033 
203 
769 

1,212 

4,082 


Minnesota.. 


Mississippi. 

3 

55 

i,9Ui 

51 

103 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

478 


262 

Nebraska.. 

7 


Nevada. 




New Hampshire. 




New Jersey ^. 





New Mexico. 

763 

26 

788 




New York i. 




North Carolina. 

7,786 
989 
13,267 
6,212 
3,334 
11,782 
612 
4,497 
1,925 
3, 852 
5, 227 
1,258 
553 
5, 856 
3, 482 
2, 923 
5,210 
560 
1,015 


7,788 

1 820 
6,966 
4,141 
3,326 
8,709 
612 
2,698 
1,926 
3,814 
3,920 
1,057 
653 
3,90;3 
3,482 
2,923 
2,239 
669 




North Dakota.. 


__ 

j.. 


109 

3,977 

Ohio.... 


3,314 

2,071 


Oklahoma. 



Oregon.. 

8 



Pennsylvania. 

2,903 


170 

Rhode Island... 



South Carolina. 


1,799 



South Dakota. 




Tennessee. 

38 




Texas. 



3,307 

Dtah. 

4 


197 

Vermont—.. 



Virginia. 

1 1 

3,952 



’Washington. 



West Virginia. 





Wisconsin. 

10 

im 



Wyoming. 



District of Columbia. 




1,016 

Total. 





187,603 

239 

129,440 

43,610 

‘6,2;i9 

9,075 



Gafjolino, 
conauuKMl 
by riinior 
voliidoa 


1,000 

gallofifi 

127,932 

82,009 

89,033 

. 825,106 
104,587 
134,469 
19,521 
285,787 
161,518 
37,404 

2 650, 000 
2yi), 058 
242,121 
215,109 
103,478 
135,428 

60, 091 
114,693 

2 280,000 
504,089 
240,234 
lOo, 887 
283,057 
43,530 
151,990 
10, HO 
38,429 

a255,(KX) 
25,428 

3 720,000 
194,062 

73,690 
662,863 
207,080 
118,494 
588,379 
51,190 
89,939 
64,159 
128,417 
522, 089 
35,943 
27,055 
135,814 
174,105 
83, 505 
260,490 
22.744 
50,700 


9,788,984 


Tax 

rates 

per 

gallon 


Cents 

2 

3 

4 


2 - 

2 

4 


2 

3--5 

2 

3 
2 
0 
2 
2 

3~4 

2 

2 

2 

4 
2 
0 

3 
0 

4 

1“2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

5 
3 
3 

1 

3-4? 

2 

2;.i 

2 


AV. 2,38 


Bureau of Public Roads, 

J State assessed no gasoline lax during year. 


8 Estimated consumption. 
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Table 547. — National forests: Net areas, by States, June SO, 19S7 


State and forest 

Not area 


Acres 

Alabama. 

122,739 

Alabama.-. 

1 107,389 

Mcfdellau. 

ir), 3ri0 

Alaska.. 

2i, 340, 3U2 

Obiigacb. 

4,792,034 

Tongas. 

10, 547, 75S 

Arizona... 

11, 330,402 

Apache 2 . 

077, 392 

rocoumo. 

1,717, 744 

Oonuiado _ 

1, 350, 983 

Crook.. 

1, 425,100 

Kn ibab. 

723, 411 

Prescott. 

1,207, 700 

Sitgreiu’es. 

073,921 

Tonto. 

2,201, 147 

Tusayan. 

1, 292, 092 

Arkansas. 

9S2, 754 

Ouachita. 

1 005, 784 

Ozark. 

1 310, 970 

Oulifornia... 

IS, !)7i, 4()<) 

Angeles. 

(l■40,312 

(California. 

822, 990 

Cleveland. 

380, 5fi9 

(baiter 2 . 

48, 2IS 

Kldorado *. 

551,178 

Inyo 2 . 

t, 525, 218 

Klurnath 2 . 

1 ; 524; H73 

I limm . 

914, 932 

IV'I orloc. 

1,475, 759 

Mono 2 .. 

790, 219 

Pluniaa. 

1, 109,000 

Sun llornnrdino- 

597, 359 

Santa narbaru-- 

1,775,070 

Heoiioia .. 

1,342, 430 

Hhasta -. 

870, 031 

Sierra „ 

1, 193, 513 

Siskiyou 2 . 

329, 384 

Sfimisluns._ 

81), 292 

Tahoe 2 .. 

515, 057 

Trinity. 

1,410,400 



Colorado.... ... 

13, 234,380 

Amt mho ... 

030, 500 

('ociietrn>a. 

908, 787 

(bilorado.. „, 

828, 744 

(itand ... 

059, 3.S4 

(binnisofi .. 

tton, 2(9) 

Hayden 2 , 

()5, V09 

Ibny Cross.., 

1, 125, 174 

La Sal 

20, o:ti 

ia5ud\ill(! - 

927, 413 

Montezuma...^- 

097, 582 

t‘lke, , .. 

J, 087, 115 

liio (Jrando,.-.,- 

1, 135, 704 

Hontt _ . 

750,254 

San Isaltol 

599,410 

vSanJnati __ 

1,241, 720 

TJnoom{)ahKre.„. 

754, 201 

White Itiver.,.. 

KH4, 505 

Florida: Florida.,.- 


Georgia..-,.. 

~ 2737505 

Benning........ 

78,5(i0 

Cjhorokee 2 _ 

105,102 

Nantuhttlu». 

89,783 


State and forest 

Net area 


Acres 

Idaho. 

19,097, 789 

Bol.se_ 

1,003,313 

Cjiche 3. 

491,449 

(Caribou ^_ 

793,4.59 

CTiallis. 

1,272, 023 

(dear water. 

793.1V8 

Coeur d’Alene.. 

557,873 

Idaho. 

1, (iSH, 050 
192, 204 
1,3.58, 772 

Kaniksti 2 ..._ 

Lemhi. 

Alinidoka . 

520, 549 

Nozperce. 

1,001, 503 

Payette.. 

1,307, 555 
070, 572 

Pend Oreille.--- 

St. .foe. 

555,114 

Salmon. 

1,708, 374 

Sawtooth. 

1,158. 202 
1,GS9,157 

Solway. 

Tar ghee “. 

1 , 0 : 41.371 

Weisor. 

505, 945 

Illinois: Bellevue- 


Savanna. 

10,710 

Kentucky: Knox... 

2 a ooi) 

Maine: Wliite 


Mountain 2 . 

32, 205 

Maryland: Moado.. 

4 725 

Michigan: Michigan 

12(1,702 

Minnesota. 

1. IK)1,012 

Minnesota. 

101,025 

Superior.. 

810,017 

Montana... 

15,919,090 

Absaroka.----.. 

8.51,040 

Bonrtootli. 

0(i0, 112 

Beaverhead. 

1,339,172 

Bitterroot. 

1,047,071 

Blnckfwd,. 

8,32,500 

(’ahinet. 

829, fi.5:t 

ru.'?ter 2 .. 

5l7,7(t3 

Doerlodge. 

m, H34 

FCinthnad. 

t,7H), 112 

Callatin. 

.581,002 

Helena.. 

082,482 

lelTerson. 

1,010,310 

Kootenai 

1,351, 10.5 

Lew is and (dark 

Hit), 731 

Lolo - _ 

851,219 

Mad icon 

0,53,450 

M liwailtt-. 

1,024.020 

Nehra.ska: Nebraska 

205,910 

Kovtwlti-.-.. 

' 4 , 979 , 140 

T>ix!e *. 

50,324 

ICidomdo *,_- 

400 

Humboldt. 

1,322,313 

liiyo^i. 

on, 410 

MouoL.—__ 

404,502 

Nevada-, 

1, 175,12H 

Tahoo-.. 

10,373 

Toiyubo. 

1,883, (UK) 

New Hampshire: 


White Mountain ^ 

427,325 

Now Jersey: Dl.t„.. 

0,785 


State and forest 

Net area 



Now Aloxioo.— 

8, 508, ,530 

Apadio 3.— 

880, 801 

(bins on. 

1,088, 003 

Coronado 2 . 

124, 828 

Datil.- 

i, 748, 054 

Gila. 

1 ; 596, 229 

Lincoln. 

1,113, ,559 

Manzano. 

(179, CIO 

Santa Fe. 

1,270, 195 

New York: Pino 


Plains. 

9,800 

North Carolina. 

370, 183 

Nantahaia ®. 

3 117,091 

Plsgah 2 . 

3 3 . 59 ,089 

Unaka 2 . 


Oklahoma: AVichiltu 

01,480 

Oregon... 

13,238,092 

Ca.scadc. 

1,02,3, SIX) 

Crater 2 . 

805,088 

He.s(5huto.s. 

1,290,142 

Fremont-...---- 

849,280 

Kluniidli 2 . 

8,723 

IVTaliuMir. 

1,018,000 

Mount Hood_ 

1,059,8,52 

Ochoeo.. 

718,137 

Santiain. 

010,918 

Siskiyou 2 . 

1,032,750 

Siuslaw. 

549,774 

Ihuatilbi 2 . 

920,897 

Hmnqua. 

1,014,174 

Wallowa.. 

901,701 

Wliitman. 

1,338,184 

Pennsylvania. 

z\(um 

AlU^gliony. 


Tobyliamm— 

20,870 

PorloUico: TiuquiUo 

12,44,3 

South Carnlinii. 

01,207 

Jackson. 

20,225 

Nantahaia 2 .,-- 

41,012 

Si)uth liakotu— . 

1,0(12, f>81 

Black Uniaa - . 

475,7s][ 

Cu.ster 2 _ 

73, (Hill 

llurney.. 

rd3,491 

'renrif'saiuu...... 

322,790 

(duifoluw 2 -- 

190,238 

fdsgiih 2 

19,079 

ilmika 2 .-.....- 

112,873 

Utah.. 

77484,522 

Ashley 2 .. 

980,332 

(biclKi 2 .. 

283,801 

nixie 2 .. 

795,0,30 

Fishiako. 

1,380,459 

Bh Sal 2 . 

501,291 

Maiitl. 

725,475 

Minidoka 3....- 

70,036 

PowelL....__ 

Lord.rxF* 

Ulntii.. 

1,070,020 

Mhusutch. 

(i09,7U7 




I Figures incltulo umuiw ueiually mi<lor l.he Woelis luw. 

* KoroHf. lias in more (liun one State. 

8 NimtahiUa luoludoa a,;u)2 aoras and tdsisuh H,0tt7 twjres tmnaferwi from tho Tmwury DepnrtitKmt, 
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Table 547 .—National forests: Net areas, by States, June 30, 19B7 —Continued 


State and forest 

Net area 

State and forest 

Net area 

. 

State and forest 

Net area 

Virginia.__ 

Acres 

588,866 

Washington-Con. 

Acrej 

747,142 
273,163 
1,469,651 

1,629,501 
1,201,558 
612,095 
313,369 
860,405 

Wyoming. 

Acres 

8,548,234 

Euatis- 

Humphreys_ 

Lee. 

Monongahela 3- 
Natural Bridge- 
Shenandoah — 
Unakaa. 


(5,4<!0 
1,125,632 
147,003 
6,316 

1 ,327,784 

i 552,275 

1,619,796 
345,570 
1,881,212 
867,899- 
1,668,288 

4,220 

3,184 

7,177 
10,414 
157,246 
301,416 
45,209 

Kanikau». 

Mount Baker.— 

Olympic_ 

Rainier . 

Snofiuahuio. 

Umatilla ^ . 

Wenatchee. 

Bighorn. 

Black Hills 3-.. 

Caribou *. 

Hayden *. 

Medicine Bow— 

Shoshone. 

Targhee *. 

Washington—. 

Chelan_ 

Columbia. 

9,625,206 

West Virginia.,.—— 

Monongahela K. 
Shenandoah 

225,323 

Teton. 

Washakie. 

Wyoming. 

1,807,962 

769,430 

165,639 
59,689 

Total (169 na¬ 
tional forests) 

158,800,424 


TOTAL NET ABEA OF NATIONAL FOBESTS EXTENDING INTO TWO OR 

MORE STATES 


Fc^t 

States 

Total net 
area 

I'orest 

States 

Total net 
area 


Number 

2 

Acres 

1,564,253 
986,782 
622,484 

Klamath.-.___...... 

Number 

2 

Acres 

1,533,596 
530,922 
691,1H4 
3,260,721 
170,053 


2 

La Sai^____ 

2 

Hills_ 

2 

Minidoka_ 

2 

Cache._-_......___ 

2 

778,250 
709,774 
295,400. 
1,481,8U 
863,306 
59l,.309 
851,964 

Mono.... 

2 

Caribou... 

2 

M onongahela. .------ 

2 

Cherokee___ 

3 

N antahala.... 

3 

247,919 

Coronado.__ 

2 

Pisgah... 

2 

278,768 
421,105 
1,362,134 
532,030 
1.376,941 
1,234,256) 
158,082 
469,581 

Crater___.__ __ 

2 

Shemmdoah.---------------- 

2 

Custer____ __ 

2 

Siskiyou__ 

2 

Dbdo—......._ 

2 

Tahoe.-.- 

2 

Eldorado j ___...___ 

2 

661,878 

Targhee.—-.. 

2 


2 

393,553 

1,585,664 
465,427 

Umatilla. 

2 

.. , 

Inyo-_ 

2 

Unaka..——.-------- 

3 

Elaffikau-__ 

2 

White Mountain.-.—------ 

2 






Forest Service in cooperation with' the General Land Office. 
»Forost iies in more than one State. 


Table 548. — Crossties: Number purchased, by hinds of wood and average cost per 
tie, 1905, 1909, 1928, and 1025 


Kind of wood 


Beech—. 

Birch. 

Cedar,. 

Chestnut. 

Cypress. 

Douglas fir. 

Gum. 

Hemloeh. 

LodgeiJole pin©. 

Maple. 

Oak. 

Redwood:. 

Southern pine. 

Tamarack and larch,. 
Western yellow pine, 
All other. 


Total.p 77,98fl, 227 


Crossties purchased 


H)05 


Number 
34, 227 
3fi, 500 
fi. 902,827 
4, 717,004 
3,483, 746 
3,633,270 


1, 713, d90 

0 ) 

25, 500 
34,077, 304 
590, 852 
IS, 351,037 
3, 371, 202 
(^) 

385,062 


1900 


Number 
195, OOO 


6 ,777,000 
6,629; 000 
4, 589, (H)() 
9,067, OOt) 
37cS, 000 
2,642, 000 
487,000 
158, COO 
57,132; 000 
2,088,000 
21,385,000 
3,311,000 
6 ,797, OOO 
2^116,000 


123,751,000 


1923 


Number 
2,279,221 
309,154 
3,67G, 228 
4,410,783 
5,243,8iJ5 
15,316, 571 
3,060, 798 
3,477,740 
949,451 
3,036,007 
62,915,237 
2,492,445 
22,049,407 
4,220,194 
1,;139, 507 
1,141,480 


135,976,117 


1925 


Number 
1,619,179 
3,803,081 
3,432,131 
3,070,110 
.5,099, 908 
12,708, mi 
3,731,112 
1,970,648 
0 ) 

3,110, 521 
47,255,6S8 
1,202,614 
20,421,350 
2,447,419 
C) 

3,469,169 


111, 341,759 


AveruKO cost per t,lo 
1905 J909 I lim I 1925 


Ccnfa 

40 

40 

44 

4H 

33 

33 


33 

C) 

40 

65 

20 

42 
37 

(0 

43 


Ceuta 

36 


49 


95 


88 


Bureau of the Census in cooperation with the Forest Service. 

BuB.No^2L 


Compiled from U. s, Dept. Agr., Statist, 


1 Included with Southern pine, 


* Steam railroads only. 
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Table 549 .—National forests: Grazing—range capacity^ stock grazed^ and receipts^ 

by Statesi 1936 


StJjfce and district 


Alabama. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. I 

C^aliionna,. 

C'oiorado.. 

Fiorula... 

(leoi'Kia. 

Idaho... 

Mmnn... 

Monlana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire_ 

New Mexico. 

Norl.il Oaroliixa. 

Oklahoma. 

Orej^un.. 

PenusyJvuMia. 

kSnuth rarolina. 

South Dakota. 

TenneswH*.. 

trtah, . „ .. 

Virginia... 

Wnsiiington. 

Wast VlfKltiia,. 

Wyoming. 

All other . 


Total., 


Bauge mpaeity i 


Catllo and 
horses 


Nuwher 
2,000 
2S.'i, 195 
07,8110 
218,9S2 
388, 95S 
7, 500 
3, OOf) 
IGO, 203 
20 

170,123 
10,000 
77,803 
324 
158,386 
4,592 
3, lOO 
140,415 
500 
445 
39,574 
2,7.51 
157,019 
7,490 
31,3.56 
2,777 
1.50,320 


2,102,709 


Sheep and 
goats 


Nimher 


259,277 
121,970 
518,3.57 
1,084,830 
18,700 
1, 2.30 
1, 543,331 


602, .5.57 


370,479 


344,076 
1,887 


660,007 


230 
15,965 
590 
757, 216 
2,435 
2 fd, 203 
7.4H7 
701, S93 


7,280,3.56 


Swine 


Mamher 


169,865 


17,000 

1 , 7*13 


3,535 


349 

'085 


46.5 

1.53 


193,995 


Stock actually grazed 


Cattlo and 
horses 


Ntimher 

21 

23(5,119 

482 

169,490 

287,498 

317 


141,930 


138,706 
10,218 
61,104 
LSI 
95,123 
408 
2,601 
100,514 


24, 

12.5, 

1 , 

13, 

103,57( 


1,514,254 


Sheep and 
goats 


^hiniher 


260,8f55 
10 

424,887 

956,433 

463 


1,303,215 

““loa'iss 


299,406 


220,419 
211 


031,331 


17,4.58 

52 

732,663 
127 
173,H80 
l,;i22 
039, 144 
30 


fi,228,32J) 


Swine 




271 

38 

206 


180 

140 


10 


168 


1,0S5 


Keceiphi 
from gniz- 
ingJ 


Dollars 

77 

112,0."»3 
521 
173,071 
271,272 
310 
13S 
206,1U6 
9 

121,885 
10,925 
80,804 
114 
86,025 
.390 
3,103 
132,770 


31 

16,302 
186 
104,997 
041 
37,480 
4 IS 
10*1,34S 


1,530,952 


SUMMARY BY ADMINISTRATIVE DISTRICTS 


District'!- 

District 2. 

Uistrift. 3. 

18.5,270 
491,202 
439, OKI 
490,683 
229, ,';97 
172,68,5 
102 ,435 

District 4. 

DKstriel; 5. ___ 

District 0 - 

DisL'ict 7-, .. 

DUrict 8 . 




796.917 


144, 629 
387,214 
328,195 

1,481.750 
600,353 


% 767 ,000 
.553, .1,51 
926,3.50 
154, ,5:}5 


367,192 
169, 490 
114, 506 
3,016 
12 

193,995 




640,152 


139,609 

1,370, 332 


363,372 

479,154 


195,877, 

2, 506, .370 

108 

477,294 

421, 8H7 

m 

181,361 

805, 211 

10 

170, .567 

2,177 

190 

2,.S71 


,30 


Forest Service. 

(lorrying capacity is asot 1924. 2 Receipts are (or the liaeal year of 1927. »Aloska and Now Jersey. 
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Table 550 .—Production of lumberj by Statesj 1899^ 1909, 1919, 19B4r-19S6 


State 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1924 


1926 


MfL 6. m. 

Mft, 6. 

MfL 6. m. 

Mft. 6. m. 

MfL 6. m. 

MfL h. m. 

Alabama. 

1,101,380 

1,691,001 

1,798,740 

1,873,403 

2,235, 7.38 

2,105,122 

Arizona. 

30,182 

62,731 

73,655 

142, 512 

14.5,609 

115,232 

Arkansas. 

1, 623,987 

2,111,300 

1,772, 157 

1,.536,2.55' 

1,.597,130 

1,441,018 

California. 

737,035 

1,143,507 

1,259,363 

1 1,996,496 

12,042,991 

12,187,959 

Colorado. 

133,740 

141,710 

64,864 

42,014 

71,069 

75,278 

Connecticut. 

108,093 

168,371 

86 , 708 

48,209 

41,650 

47,367 

Delaware. 

35,955 

55,440 

27,437 

13,851 

7,324 

9,433 

Florida... 

790,373 

1,201,734 

1,137,432 

1,089,429 

1,063,876 

920,58.5 

Georgia. 

1,311,917 

1,342,249 

893,965 

1,206,599 

l,3fk5,m 

1,145,489 

Idaho. 

65,363 

645,800 

766,388 

1,017,960 

1,140,57,5 

947,471 

Illinois. 

388,469 

170,181 

64,028 

32,623 

29,456 

38,3.57 

Indiana. 

1,036,999 

556,418 

282,487 

103,391 

178,560 

139,472 

Iowa. 

362,411 

132,021 

18,493 

12,148 

(2) 


Kansas. 

10,665 

4,716 

2,840 

8 5,5C0 

(2) 

h 

Kentucky. 

774,051 

860,712 

512,078 

193,879 

207,278 

216,7.59 

Louisiana. 

1,115,366 

3,551,918 

3,163,871 

3,396,940 

3,293,091 

2,889, .530 

Maine. 

784,047 

1,111,565 

596,116 

369, 615 

330, 103 

340,893 

Maryland. 

183,711 

267,930 

113,362 

68,110 

88,963 

68,411 

Massachusetts. 

344,190 

361,200 

166.841 

129,619 

109,62.5 

.86,16^ 

Michigan. 

3,018,338 

1,889,724 

875,891 

793, 6.36 

707,6i0 

663,314 

Minnesota. 

2,342,338 

1,561,508 

699,039 

.527, 9(t2 

57S, 703 

471,090 

Mississippi. 

1, 206,265 

2,572, 669 

2,390,135 

2, 806, 975 

.3, 127, 678 

2,894,991 

Missouri. 

723,754 

660,159 

321,383 

188 , 426 

186, 789 

178, .568 

Montana. 

255,685 

308, 582 

287,37H 

350, 335 

388, 854 

378,698 


4 fifiO 

(2) 

.505 

(') 



Nevada. 

725 

0) 

20, .335 

(6) 

(«) 


Now Hampshire -.. - 

572,447 

649,606 

338, 777 

205,474 

260, 680 

243, (K)7 

New Jersey. 

74,118 

61,620 

1 30,888 

12, .542 

9,816 

6 ,9.53 

New Mexico. 

30,880 

91,987 

8 (», 808 

125,42-2 

J.52. 330 

127, no 

New York. 

878,448 

681,440 

367,764 

2117,581 

197, r).54 

170,963 

North Carolina. 

l,28<J,fi38 

2,177,715 

1 1,054,435 

' 1,071,912 

1,040, 735 

970,96,5 

Ohio. 

990,497 

542,904 

280,070 

1 1.5.5,011) 

140,736 

141,499 

Oklahoma. 

22,104 

225,730 

1 108,403 

154,503 

1.57, .WO 

149,929 

Oregon. 

734,538 

1,898,995 

2,677,403 

3,66.5, .547 

4,216,383 

4,454,735 

Pennsylvania. 

2,333,278 

l,4(i2,771 

630,471 

343,040 

330,822 

318.797 

Khode Island. 

IS, 528 

25,489 

11,0.30 

3,7.50 

3, 686 

5.426 

South Carolina. 

460,429 

897,600 

621,079 

878,517 

980,289 

920,82.5 

South Dakota. 

'33,734 

31,057 

42,970 

51,465 

46,779 

49,281 

Tennessee.. 

950,958 

1,223,849 

792,132 

6.58,888 

642,359 

083,323 

Texas. 

1,232,404 

2,099,130 

1,379,774 

1,528,490 

1,578,008 

1,456, 121 

Utah. 

17,548 

12,638 

11,917 

7,378 

5,861 

6,479 

Vermont.. 

375,809 

351,571 

218,479 

126,884 

126,433 

111,638 

Virginia. 

959,119 

2,101,716 

1,098,038 

006,054 

709,180 

076,06,3 

Washington. 

1,429,032 

3,802,916 

4,961,320 

6,267,343 

7,027,32.5 

7,546,239 

"West Virginia. 

778,051 

1,472,942 

763,103 

614,289 

583,353 

588,788 

"Wisconsin.. 

3,389,166 

2,025,038 

1,110,338 

1,016,506 

1,0(58,012 

912, .521 

Wyoming. 

10,963 1 

28,602 

8,674 

14,430 

16,105 

19,392 

All other.. 

7 6, 571 * 

811, 230 



16,069 

14, (102 





United States... 

>>35,084,166 

44, 509,761 

oi" .34,652,076 

11 la 35,930,986 

1 i'<‘38,33S,<Hl 

»12 36,935,0;50 


SUMMARY BY LUMBER PUODUcUNG REGIONS 


1 

REGIONS 







Northeastern. 

5, 709,324 

5,197,012 

2,583,873 

1,618,693 

1,506,756 

l,409.aS9 

Lake... 

8 , 749,842 

5,470,270 

2,691,868 

2,338, 104 

2,444,925 


Central.. 

6 , (143,379 

5,487,165 

3,01.5,887 

2,036,512 

1,968,531 

1,986,766 

North CWoliua pine. 

2,712,186 

6,177,091 

3,374,1.52 

2,046,483 

2,730,204 

2,56K,4Rt 

Southern pino. 

8,403,802 

14,795,731 

12,704,483 

13,592, .591 

14,418,275 

13,002,7.8.8 

North Pacific. 

2,103,570 

5,761,911 

7,538,62.3 

9,932,890 

11,243,708 

12, (KM), 974 

South Pacific. 

737,760 

1,143,607 

1,279,698 

1,996,496 

2,012,991 

2,187,959 

N. Rocky Mountain- 

321,048 

954,382 

1,052,766 

1,368,295 

1,.529,429 

1,326,160 

S. Rocky Mouiitain. 

235,319 

337,668 

245,918 

331,7.56 

390,974 

343,491 

Prairio. 

M 408,036 

»179,024 

04,808 

69,163 

13 62,848 

63,283 


Forest Service in cooperation with Bureau of the Census. 


^Includes out of Nevada, 
sincluded in other." 
sincludes cut of Nebraska. 

^Included with Kansas. 

^Included with California. 

^Includes cut of North Dakota, 

^Eeported as cut of Alaska. 

^Includes cut of Nebraska and Nevada. 

®Includes both merchant and custom sawing, 
loineliides 2,d56 mills cutting less tban flO,()eo feet each peryeais 
Mills cutting less than 50,000 feet each year excluded. 
isExoludes custom mills, 
tt Includes **AH other." 
























































MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 1201 
Table 551 .—Distribution and consumption of domestic lumber, 1926 * 


Source (numerals sliow 
region) 


Softwoods 


Shipments 
to other 
States 


Shipments 
to foreign 
countries 


Apparent 

consump¬ 

tion 


Hardwoods 


Shipments 
to other 
States 

Shipiiionts 
to foreign 
countries 

Mft. h. m. 
222, 449 

^fft. h. m. 
28,122 

301, 594 
29 

3,073 


3,503 





14,057 
71,270 

59 

1,904 

35, 832 
35, 057 

7, 595 

3,321 
133,245 
500,711 
10, 054 
27, 905 
32, 230 
138, 558 

31 
1,772 
030 
90 
1,321 
62,404 


2, 074 
825 

304, 023 
76, 688 

37,436 
650 





15,537 





32, 734 
83,079 


i i, 921 

44,878 
2,873 

8,141 


50,999 

1,882 
124,519 ! 

414 

3,107 

345,809 

310,205 

10,244 

7,912 

28, 996 
163, 230 
298 
351,398 
278, 770 

272 
17» 073 

11,4:i4 
673 

3.029,120 

•i)8,'904^ 


Apparent * 
consump¬ 
tion 


jMahama.. 

Arizona,.. 

Arkansas... 

I’alifnrnia.... 

ColoriKlo.. 

(’onnooticut-... 

I U)lav. aro___ 

Disti let of (3ohinil)ia., 

h’iornla.. 

(Jeorgin.. 

Idaho. 

llliTK.is.-. 

Irniiana. 

Iowa. 

Ivansas. 

Kentucky--.. 

Louisiana--. 

Alai no. 

Maryland--. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Alississutpi. 

Aliasomi. 

ATontana. 

Nchi iisk.'i. 

Ne\ aria. 

huiw llampsliiro. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

Now Vork. 

Norili (hu'ulnia. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Lonnwylvania.. 

Jthodo Lslatui. 

South thrrolina. 

South Dakota. 

dkuuiessoc. 

'res!i,S.... 

OtalL.,, .. 

A'ennont... 

Virginia. 

Wnsliington... 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin—.. 

Wyoming.- 

___ 


Mft. h, tn, 
1, i:u, 708 
7)0,435 
094,922 
011,875 
27,310 
3,016 


Mft. 6. m. 
50,238 


288, 917 
S30,016 
841, 273 
510 


2, OOG 
1, 555,202 
182, 277 


1,373 
59,421 
322,031 
1,037,917 
20,710 
IIK), 992 


5,490 
00,881 
104 
77,210 
8,004 
477,230 


70,207 
2,883,0.S2 
44,752 


658,261 
24,020 
85, 306 
407,073 


10,915 
291,801 
4,504,950 
94, 595 
158,701 
781 


18, 488,335 


377 
74,013 
33 


105,204 
7,050 
643 


203,041 


0,827 
1,141 
323,712 


089 


405 


12 

418,530 


5,135 


1,2tU 
81,982 


7,508 
1,193,922 
653 
191 


Mft. b. in. 
805, 920 
78, 998 
209, 763 
3 3,471,018 
3 227, 000 
3 194,857 
3 70, 181 
3 84, 740 
061, 370 
350,102 
224, 578 
3 1,755, 800 
3 514, 216 
3 507, 929 
3 340, 139 
3 251,691 
510, 044 
150,797 
3 287, 040 
3 597, 941 
3 842, 691 
3 053, 031 
422, 730 
3 017,469 
241, 62H 
3 257, 283 
3 49,585 
105,814 
3 025,087 
77, 22:1 
3 2,407,008 
458, 207 
3 127, 702 
3 1,033, 709 
3 431, 237 
1,054, 413 
3 1,438, 1(V4 
3 117,951 
151, 308 
a 130, 508 
3 319, 003 
3 1,342,958 
8 120,976 
3 02,847 
»42<>, 147 
1,533,665 
3 146, 958 
8 682, 843 
3 100, 344 


2,490,403 I 27,357,404 


Mft. h. m. 
41,476 
3 201 
203,468 
8 40,464 
3 4,036 
3 50,580 
» 5,144 
3 5,436 
8 21,409 
- 39,060 

3 270 
3 560,394 
8 301,054 
3 36,041 
8 36,(i93 
199,769 
174,046 
17, oil 
3 57,470 
3112,3:13 
3 770,096 
3 117,071 
08,403 
3 141,203 
»3S0 
8 0,429 


27,184 
*70,084 
*020 
* 425,183 
8 217,431 
3 2,208 
*465,430 
*10,078 
*10,372 
*633,044 
* 12,200 
20,742 
*1,216 
322, :{0» 
115,296 
*1,254 
33,762 
130,468 
»7,09S 
143,097 
320, 173 
MOT 


5,073,428 


SUMMARY BY LUMBER PRODUCINa REGIONS 


Snureo 


1 Northeastern.—. 

2 Lake...... 

3 <\mtral... 

4 Nortli UaroUna pine. 

5 Soutliorn pine,,.. 

0 1‘acinc (north)... 

7 V.idfic (semtU). 

H Rocky Mountain (north).,- 
9 Rocky Mountain (south) 

10 rndrle. 

Total... 


Softwoods 

Hardwoods 

Shipmont.M 
U) otlier 
regions 

Sliiptuenis 
to loreign 
cHaintries 

Apparent 

consump¬ 

tion 

Shipments 
to other 
regiozis 

vShiprnonis 
to foreign 
countries 

Apparent 

consuini)* 

tiim 

Mff, b. m. 
0, 589 
:M4,476 
104,280 
3,272, 583 
5,407, 829 
7,352,506 
597,070 
1,012,402 
120,729 
7,525 

Mft, h. m. 

8,159 
1,944 
13,108 
778,822 
1,612,452 
74,613 
1,332 
33 

Mft. h. in. 
a 6,208,487 

5 2,178, .505 

8 4,038,840 
1,035,782 
4,740,790 
2,588,07B 

8 3,520, 003 
400, 200 

8 610, 540 

3 1,309, 561 

Mft. h, m. 
280 
253,439 
583, 126 
322,174 

1,444,026 
298 
29 

Mft, h. m. 
3,300 
1,498 
39,043 
22,701 
140,910 

Mft. h. m. 

* 1,350,981 

* 1,208,839 

374,041 
74(1,49« 
*17,407 
*40,484 
*650 
*7,184 
*82,640 





10,839 

732 j 


16,295,054 

2,490,463 

27,357,404 

2,037,217 

208,004 i 

6,973,425 


Forest Service iu cooperation with the Bureau of the Census. 

1 These estimates indicaie primary distribution—i, e., the shipments from producers to principal dis¬ 
tributors—and In most instances do not take into account the secondary distribution which occurs from 
diaidbutors to consumers. 

3 Rstiimxtea .subject to modification on account of imports of foreign lumber, additions to and withdrawsJi 
from stocks, tmd se<-on<iury di.strihutlon aemss State or regional boundaries, 

»Apparent consumpdmi osceoods production. 


84771^—28-76 
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Table 552/ — Lumher prices: Averages per M feet, /, o. b. vnllj Douglas fir and 

, southern yellpm pine 

ANNUAL SUMMARY 



Douglas fir 

Southern yellow 
pine 

period 

Price 

Price 
index 
1913 ==100 

Price 

Price 

index 

1913=100 

1013. 

DoUars 

11.44 

100.0 

JOoUars 

14.77 

100.0 

1914,. 

10.58 

92,5 

13.68 

92.6 

1915. 

9. SO 

86.5 

13,02 

83.2 

1916,-. 

11.63 

101.7 

16.12 

109. 2 

1917. 

16.93 

147.9 

21.13 

143.1 

1918.. 

21.21 

186.3 

20.45 

179.1 

1919. 

25. S3 

225.9 

33.94 

229.8 

1920. 

36.78 

323.3 

44.74 

802.9 


Period 


1021. 

1022. 

1923 .. 

1924 .. 

1925 _ 

192fi_-. 

1027.. 


Douglas fir 


Price 

Price 

index 

1913=100 

Dollars 
19.98 

174,7 

23.90 

208.9 

28.93 

262.9 

23.14 

202.3 

21.63 

1S9.1 

21.13 

184. 7 

20.43 

178.5 


Southern S'Oliovv 

piiK^ 


Price 

Price 
index 
1913-- JOO 

Dollars 


21. J8 

M3.4 

26.44 

179.0 

30.81 

208.0 

28.16 

190. 7 

28.31 

! 191.7 

126.83 

! 181,7 

25.62 

1 173.5 


DETAIL BY MONTHS 


1920 



January. 

41.98 

366,0 

Pfibniary.—. 

46.31 

404.8 

March 

40.06 

407.0 

April. 

43.15 

377.1 

M ay _ .. 

40. 21 

351.2 
315.1 

Juno.. 

36.05 

July. 

83.69 

294.6 

August. 

32.80 

2S7.2 

September_ 

31.29 

273.4 

October. 

27.67 

241.0 

November_ 

24.05 

210.0 

December... 

22.61 

197,6 

1931 



January. 

20.20 

176,6 

February.— 

18.85 

164. 7 

March.. 

17.59 

163.2 

ApriL. 

16,87 

147.3 

May.. 

m42 

143.3 

June. 

15.90 

143.6 

July. 

15.2S 

133.4 

August,. 

14.98 

130.8 

Scpiembor_ 

14.86 

120.8 

October. 

15,97 

139.6 

November... 

17.07 

149.2 

December... 

17.75 

155.1 

1922 



January. 

IS. 73 

163.7 

February.... 

22.75 

198.9 

March. 

22.40 

195. H 

April. 

20.44 

378. 7 

]May , ^ _ 

21.10 

184.4 

Juno-..,...,.. 

23.24 

203.1 

July—. 

24, la 

211.3 

August. 

24.83 

217,0 

September_ 

27.13 

237,2 

October. 

27,97 

244,5 

November— 

25.82 

225.7 

December... 

26.49 

231.0 

1923 



January. 

28.54 

249,5 

February.— 

29,42 

257,2 

March 

30.22 

264.2 

A pnl. 

31,46 

275, 0 

May... 

31,02 

271.2 

June. 

^0.36 

265.4 

July. 

27.68 

241.9 

August__ 

26.97 

235.7 

September_ 

27.18 

237.5 

October...., 

27.24 

238.1 

November_ 

28.97 

253.2 

December. 

26.94 

235.5 


1024 


52.21 

3.5.3. 6 

January. 

67,94 

392.3 

February— 

61,60 

417.1 

March. 

57.53 

389.6 

April. 

54.65 

370.0 

May. 

40.06 

271.2 

June... 

41, 34 

279.9 

July. 

43.42 

2D4.0 

August. 

41,09 

278.2 

September... 
Ocit»bor_ 

34.44 

233.2 

26,67 

180.6 

November— 

25.88 

175.2 

Decern ber... 

1925 

21.35 

144.6 

.Tanuary_ 

21.18 

143.4 

February.... 

20,93 

141.7 

March—,.. 

20. 36 

137.9 

April. 

20. 82 

140.9 

May. 

22.32 

151.1 

June. 

20, 75 

140. 6 

July. 

20,40 

138.1 

August_ 

20.61 

139.5 

Se])teiubfir_ 

21.59 

146.2 

October. 

2.3, J4 

156. 7 

November— 

21, 77 

147.4 

Docembor--- 

1926 

22.68 

1,53. fi 

January_ 

22.61 

353.1 

Fei)ruary.„„, 

22.27 

151. 5 

TVI arch. 

22.78 

154. 2 

April. 

21.85 

BkS, 2 

M ay.. 

29.07 

i 190.« 

Juno. 

27.19 

184.9 

July.. 

28.47 

392.8 

August. 

31,24 

211.5 

Hepk«id>er-,- 

31,71 

214.7 

October. 

30. 61 

207.2 

Novcml)er-.. 

30.61 

207*2 

December.-- 



1927 

30.42 

205.9 

January- 

32.81 

222.1 

February.... 

33.71 

228. 2 

March. 

33,38 

226.0 

April. 

33.85 

229.2 

May. 

32.40 

219. i 

June.... 

31.14 

210.8 

July_..... 

30.82 

208.6 

August...... 

27.63 

186.4 

September... 

28, 77 

194.7 

October. 

27.83 

188.4 

No^'ombor— 

26.58 

179.8 

December... 


28. 30 

247.4 

29.40 

399.1 

26. 33 

230. 2 

30.16 

201. 1 

24. 69 

215.8 

29. H3 

202.1) 

21. 39 

213. 2 

29.14 

307. 3 

22.40 

395.8 

27. 55 

ISO. 5 

22. 09 

201.0 

27, 30 

I.S5. 2 

21.9.3 

191.7 

25. 91 

375, 4 

22.4 2 

196.0 

27. 77 

1S8.U 

2L 5H 

388.6 

29. 46 

109. 5 

21. iO 

184. 5 

26. 71 

ISO. 8 

21.48 

187.7 

2.5. 81 

371.7 

21.82 

100.7 

30.13 

201.0 

22. 62 

190.9 

29.43 

199.3 

22.19 

191.0 

29. 66 

260. 8 

21.99 

392.2 

29.02 

396. 5 

21. GO 

38S. 8 1 

28.29 

301,.5 

21.70 

189.7 

27,07 

383, a 

21.24 

185. 7 

26. 58 

ISO. 0 

21.38 

18.5.1 

27. 55 

ISO. 

22. 25 

394. 5 

28.56 

303.4 

21. .39 

387.0 

30. ,50 

203. 5 

21.28 

186.0 

28.17 

100, 7 

21,33 

386. r. 

1 27. M 

183,8 

21.05 

181.0 

29.01 

10(1. 4 

22 20 

104.8 

27.66 

1M7..1 

2?.'4J 

3S7, 2 

2K. 29 

101.5 

2J.70 

JS9. 7 

27. 14 

j.SO, ,H 

21.62 

IS‘t 0 

26. ;'!3 

r/s.:j 

21. 19 

1S5.2 

26. 04 

IVfl. .3 

2J.34 

ISO. 5 

21). 93 

3 

21.25 

185. 8 

IM. 80 

tsi. i 

21.04 

JS3.9 

26, 58 

180,0 

20. 73 

181.2 

25.78 

174. 5 

20. 68 

J80. 8 



20.44 

178.7 


(*8,4 

10,93 

171. 2 

27.15 


19.72 

172.4 

27. ns 

183,8 

39. 73 

172.5 

26. 55 

IK 1.8 

39.82 

173. 3 

26.08 

176 6 

20. .50 

J79.2 

26. U 

176.8 

20.47 

17S,9 

2,5,92 

175, 5 1 

20.36 

378.0 

26.04 

no. 8 

20. 29 

177.4 

2(1. 33 

ITS. 3 

20.30 

177. 4 

21, J2 

i6:j. .3 

19. 89 

373. 9 

2.3.17 

16(60 

20.09 

17.5. 6 

21.00 

162. 5 

39. 53 

370. 7 

22. 7H 

153, 2 

39. 24 

KW. 2 

22.15 

150,0 


Compfied in the Forest Service from reports of actual sales, 
1 Based on 11 months, 
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Table hhZ,'^Puli}wood consumption, hj kmds of loood, hy States: 1026 


State 

Num¬ 
ber of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ments 

Total 

Spruce 

1 Icmlock 

Tellfnv 

pine 

Papliir 

Domestic 

Impnrtefl 

Domestic 

Im- 

jiortod 

Donii's- 

lic 

Im- 
per led 

l^Liino... 

2 r* 

41 

(iO 

8 

33 

12 

L 

7 

5 

3 

6 

7 

16 

Cords 

3,2itS,3A7 

1, 224,443 
090,7(n 
431,138 
425,084 
331,670 
317,068 
306,787 
2S8,300 
268,439 
64,610 
48,664 

232,080 
668,387 

Cords 
830,719 
340,188 
35(),4U 
S30,142 
9,920 
82,980 

8,898 
40,790 
218,607 

Cords 
122,323 
71,291 
439.307 
70,418 
148,171 
80,217 
50,409 

Cords 
30,010 
539,277 
36,081 
1,200 
12,306 
02, (.02 

Cords 

3,967 

Cords 

.132, 191 
J2,!H.O 
17,806 

Cords 
39,418 

’Wist'Oiisiii.. 

Now y’orlc__ 

746 j 


99,168 

Now Jlimiiwhiro—. 
FormsYlvimia. 



60,011 

' 2,016 
93 

71,443 

27 

. 

\'ir.canKi. 


20,1(16 
134,077 


102,761 

Wiiyhni},nu]i. 

0,000 



]\1 iiinosdtii-.^. 



21, 160 


Louisiana. 




268, illl) 


Iviassacbusctis__ 

37,703 
41,972 

30,750 
66,806 

11,287 




5,403 

100 

180 

21,112 

57 

Vermont. 

1,549 




California and Ore¬ 
gon. 

K:0,42S 
03.166 




Ail other States L-. 



212,986 



210,133 

XTuited States. 

224 

6,706,007 

*•> 

416,870 

1.013.155 

1,004,001 

10,702 

084,810 

212, r. 8 







State 

Balsam fir 

Jack 

pine 

'iVllow 

pnplar 

'“Pama- 
raek or 
lurch 

V/hite 

fir 

(him 

All 

otlier 

Blahs 

and 

other 

mill 

W'UStO 

Domes¬ 
tic 1 

1 

Iiri- 

ported 

Maine... 

Corda 
71,671 1 
00,600 
28,204 
6,700 

Cords 
27,100 1 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

Cords 

2 6, OSl 

Cords 

0,345 

16,033 

Wisconsin.. 

90,797 


58,028 



New York. 

9,766 I 




'"4,116 

Now lliuiipsliire. 






il,69S 
51,288 
12,327 
9,730 
61,713 

iVnns.vhaniii-.-_ 

2,t)00 

0,630 


21,878 



10, mi) 

30,203 

Miehigim. 

47,630 : 

16,163 

19,972 


Virginia. 

49,201 



3,6:'.8 
29,300 
2.094 

Washingtoiu,...-.-, 






40, hOf) 





30,&14 


1^095 


Louisiana. 





Mas,>aohUboUs__ 

..j 









^'oriJinnl... 

4,933 1 









California mid Ore¬ 
gon.. 





35,010 




All orhoi StiitosL--. 




ofi, 008 


33,3 li 

82,403 

16,997 

Unitod Sltdes., 



* 



, 254,014 

42,600 

137,491 

131,747 

91, 09.5 


49,801 

183,663 

180,007 


of tho r(‘n.stis in cooporatiou wiiU tho Foroat 8«rvuio. 

('{itubl]shim*nt; District of Oolunibiu, l; OcorKlu, 1; TMnrybD'b U; J\Hsslssippi, J; Kortb 
.•uruiittii; 2; Oiaio, 1; fcjuut.h tUiroUu% i\ Tcttuctisce, 2; Tusna, i; unU West) Virginia; IL 
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Table 654. —Woodland on farms, 19S6, and firewood produced on farms, and 
expenditures, by farms, for lumber, posts, firewood, etc., IdSi 


State 


Woodland on faims, 1925 


Wood¬ 

land 

pastured 


Wood¬ 
land not 
pastured 


Total 

■wood¬ 

land 


Firewood cut on 
farms, 1924 


Quan¬ 

tity 


Farms 

report¬ 

ing 


Farm expenditures for lum¬ 
ber, posts, firewood, etc., 1921 


Total 


Farms 

re[>ort- 

mg 


Average 
per farm 
rej)orting 


Alabama. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas.. 

California.. 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut_ 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia, 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

lo-wa. 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts.,_ 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire.... 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma,--. 

Oregon. 

Fonnsylvania. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas... 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming-..-.. 


Acres 
1,928,0871 
389,389 
1,675, 675 
4,227,934 
1,114,461 
356, G52 
10, 386 
96 

793,782! 
2,324, 250 
646,139 
1,896,966 
1,878,949, 
1,970,145 
651,057| 
1,207, 516 
674,327 
980,645, 
187,183 
482, 453^ 
2,407,150l 
3,556,303 
2, 027,611, 
4, 730,176 
1,311, 615 
657,020, 
03, 069' 
779, 501 
43,610 
2,144, S57 
2,025,2*19 
1,386,759 
337,240 
1,854,403 
2,971,895 
2,144,963 
1,391,193 
60,093 
1,008, 359 
287, 661 
, 1,364, 386 
11,2:10,062 
93, 357 
, 1,031,310 
1, 331, 710 
1,317,170 
905,058 
4,431,416 
370,749 


Acres 
3,855,958 
47,397 
3,7J7, 325 
437, 489 
238, 506 
373, 271 
188,180 
ISO 

1,498, 301 
4, 721, 563 
97,422 
738,642 
838,013 
242, 795 
343,339 
3,627,902 
1, 731,892 

1, 508, 392 
945, 760 
637,469 
894, 031 

1,193,508 
3,410,486 
2,625, 667 
234,158 
220, 248 
6, 553 
536, 743 
253, 642 
170,138 
1,780,380 
7,009,724 
173, 522 
973,090 
458,078 
619, 674 
2,138,996 
94, 831 

2, 562, 00(1 
112,393 

4,198, 111 
1,460, 702 
63, S7i 
517, 724 
6,523,513 
538,413 
2,263,665 
1,216,711 
74,412 


Acres 
6,784,045 
436,786 
5,392,900 
4,665,423 
1,352,967 

729.923 
198,566 

276 
2,292,083 
7,045,813 
743,561 
2,635,608 
2,716,962 
2,212,940 
994,396 
4,835,418 
2,400,219 
2,489, OSr 
1,132,9431 
3,119,922 
3,301,781 
4,749,811 
6,447,097 
7,405,843 
1,545,773 
883,208 
69,622 
1,316,244 
297,152 
2,314,995 
3,805,629 
8,456,483 
510,762 
2,827,493 
3,429,973 
2,064,637 
3,530,189 

144.924 
3,570,365 

400,054 
5,562,497 
12,690,824 
161,228 
1,549,034 
6,855,232 
1,855,583 
3,168,623 
5,648,127 
445,161 


Cords 
1,442,538 
21,551 
1,702,141 
321,093 
66,624 
248,513 
60,661 
73 

241,627 
1,807,943 
96,174 
672,300 
1,059,305 
770,934 
343,847 
1,523, 275 
672,167 
009, 518 
839,282 
323, m 
1,397,212 
1,154,410 
1,247,097 
1,955,962 
84,354 
178,322 
2,877 
279,102, 
94,572 
47,646: 
1,904,322 
2,534,991 
62,431 
1,140,830 
757,837i 
498,856; 
858,892 
38,329 
1,162,059 
42,812, 
2,305,359 
1,474,608 
4, 704. 
406,607 
1,864, 509 
411,902, 
520,685 
1,858,066 
22,688 


N'u.mher 
140,768 
1,483 
127,120 
20,343 
4,615 
15,058, 
5,128| 

25,078 
151,738, 
6,672 
52,0511 
64.846 
62,059 
32,800 
105,666 
45,061 
34,910 
27,901 
17,673 
72.990 
87,340 
124,456 
128,763 
5,196 
20,77:1 
143 
14,714 
10, 560 
3, G65 
105,818 
184,996, 
3,6601 
68,136 
69,930 
23,209 
72,588 
2,036 
96,407 
5,280 
155,318 
132,638 
5721 
20. 118 
134,970, 
28, 935 
35, 144 
115, 645, 
1 , 869 ' 


Dollars 
1,302,134 
435,448 
1,798,166 
8,337,452 
2,306, 228 
1,584,310 
257,378 
9,151 
1,143,971 
1, 502,692 
1,366, 5:tt 
8, 377.20:{ 
3,893, 549 
11,8Sl, 542 
7.117,391 
2,105,213 
1,010,452 
980,028 
1, 298,160 
1,693,621 
6, i:i4,087, 
9,526,222 
1,678, 639 
5,201,472 
1,397, S80 
8, 507, 590 
269, 525 
535,728 
2,282,87fl‘ 
671,748 
6,988,009 
2,166,987 
4,956,084 
4, 660,391 
3,884,400 
2,754,529 
4,848,090, 
209,109 
1,478,820 
C, 354,497 
1,703,434 
11,995,19;j, 
743,012 
495, .511 
3,025,948 
4, 209,235 
964,065, 
9,442,038 
661,207 


TotaL 


76,703,940 67,090,246 


143,794,192 


36,520,530 


JNumher 
14,160 
2,172 
20,174 
34,172 
10,704 
7,101 
' 2, 566 
21 
6,487 
15,083 
12,366 
54,870 
:i2, 255 
74, 119 
49, :-i60 
19,092 
13, 006 
10, f)H7| 
10, 703 
8, 386 

48, 719| 
63, 63J 
16, 768 
47, 755 
11,943 
53, 594 

1,457 

4, 5f!3 

10, 043 

6,012 

49, m 
18, 522 
35» 165 
40, 900 
31, 504 
23,329 
38,138 

1,451 

11, 753 
34,199 
20, 611 
7;t,9l7 

6, 613 

5, 078 
27, 660 
31,992 

8, 539 
71,613 
4, 5-12 


2, G56,857jl66,776, mji, 203, HOHj 


Dollars 
89.13 

200.48 
89.13 
243.98 
138,06 

m, 11 

100.30 
436.76 

208.49 
99. 63 
110.51 
152.67 

120. 71 

160. ;io 

114.19 

105.30 
126. 13 
93. 14 

121. 29 
201.96 

125.93 
149.70 
lOO. 11 
lOS. 02 
117.05 
m. 74 
184.90 
117.41 

214.50 
95.10 

141.37 

117,00 

140.94 
113.9,5 
123.00 
118.07 
127.12 
206.14 
125,82 
185.81 

82.65 
162.28 

112. :i6 
97. 5H 
109.40 
1.31.57 

113. OJ 
131. HO 
1-15. 58 

138. 


Bureau of the Census, and Forest Service. 




















































Table 555.— Rubber: InlernaftGnal trade^ average 1909—1913^ aiuiual 1933-1926 
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Table 655.— Rubber: International trade, average 1909-1913, annual 1933-1926 —Continued 
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yearbook: of agriculture, 1927 
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Table 556, — Temperature: Normal ^ a?id 1027, by months, at selected points in 

the United States 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

3uno 

Station 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1 1027 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Ciroonvilla, Me. 

12.8 

op 

15.8 

°F. 

12.4 

15.0 

23.6 

29.0 

°F. 
36.4 

38. a 

°P. 
40.5 

op. 

, 40. 8 

op^ 

58,9 

® F. 
50.'2 


27.9 

30 6 

28.8 

24.3 

32.6 
20.4 

35.6 
31.1 

41.6 

36.2 

46, 4 

48.3 

42.0 

57.1 
54.0 

65.2 

60. 5 

05.0 

59.6 

Bulfulo, N. Y. 

24.6 

23.4 

42.8 

1 fG.O 

64.4 

Onriton, N. Y . 

16. 3 

15.8 

18.0 

19.3 

27.7 

32.8 

42. 6 

42.2 

50. 2 

' 62.3 

05.1 

00.7 

Trenton, N. J. 

30.5 

30.1 

30.7 

37.6 

39.1 

43.4 

49.8 

48.0 

61.1 

1 69.0 

69.5 

06.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

30.7 

30.1 

32.3 

38.1 

39.6 

44.8 

61.2 

40.9 

02.4 

60.1 

70.7 

01.6 

t’eranioii, Pa. 

26.6 

25.5 

27.3 

33.2 

36.7 

40.0 

48.1 

45.9 

69.4 

50.2 

07.8 

03.3 

<'indiinati, Ohio.. 

30.3 

31,6 

32. S 

40.8 

[ 40.9 

46.1 

62.4 

53.0 

03.1 

03.0 

71.2 

07.2 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

26.5 

26.6 

27.4 

33.7 

! 34.6 

40.3 

46.2 

47.2 

57.9 

57.2 

67.1 

03.2 

Kvansvillo, Xnd. 

33.5 

83.9 

36.3 

44.5 

45.0 

48. fl 

66.7 

58.6 

00.7 

65.4 

75.1 

71.5 

Indianapolis, Ind... 

28.4 

2S.0 

31.1 

39,2 

I 40.0 

44.9 

52.1 

51.8 

02.9 

61.2 

71.6 

1 07.0 

Chicago, XU,.,.-,. 

23.7 

24.8 

26.3 

35.0 

36.3 

42.0 

46. 9 

47.8 

57.5 

60.8 

67.3 

04.8 

Peoria, Ill. 

23.1 

23.4 

25.9 

30.1 

37.0 

43.2 

60.0 

50.8 

01.7 

60.0 

70.9 

07.2 

Grand linpids, Mich. 

21.5 

23.3 

23.7 

31.1 

33.4 

30.8 

47.0 

46.4 

58.0 

66.9 

67.8 

04.3 

Marquette, Mich. 

16.3 

15.6 

16.3 

21.2 

24.8 

32.8 

37.8 

39.9 

49.0 

44.6 

58.9 

57.7 

Madison, Wls.-. 

16.7 

10. 0 

19.1 

28.1 

30.6 

3K.3 

45.4 

45.0 

57.6 

6-1.3 

67.2 

03.0 

I)all!til, Minn. 

7,9 

7.6 

11.4 

35.6 

1 23.7 

30.6 

37.0 

38.0 

47.3 

41.2 

67.2 

56.6 

St. Paul, Minn. 

12,6 

13.0 

15.8 

22.8 

29.3 

35.4 

45.6 

46.1 

57.9 

63.6 

67.1 

u:5.8 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

20.1 

25.1 

23.7 

32.6 

36.0 

41.1 

50.1 

50.4 

61,3 

60.2 

70.6 

07.8 

Diihintue, Iowa. 

19.1 

19,7 

22.2 

31.4 

34.0 

40.1 

48.6 

48.4 

1 60.3 

60.8 

69.4 

06.0 

St. Louis, !Mo. 

Sl.l 

31.6 

34.8 

43.2 

44.1 

47.0 

56.1 

57.0 

! 67.0 

64.6 

76.0 

71.2 

Snririgfi«*l(1, Mo. 

33. 5 

34,4 

35.2 

43.8 

45.2 

40.8 

56.0 

69.7 

04,6 

65.6 

72.5 

70.2 

Itisnifiu'K, N. Duk. 

7.8 

14.0 

10.3 

17.6 

24.2 

31.9 

42.1 

43.6 

54.6 

40.1 

63.7 

02.3 

Devils Lake, N, Dak. 

0.3 

6.6 

4.6 

10.1 

38,6 

29.0 

88.2 

40.0 

62.7 

47.2 

62.6 

01.6 

Pierre, S. Dak. 

16.0 

20.7 

18.6 

27.2 

31.6 

37.0 

46.8 

40.2 

68.0 


68.5 

06.4 

North Platte, Nebr. 

22.9 

.26.4 

20.6 

32.6 

30.6 

36.9 

48.0 

60.4 

58.7 

61.4 

67.6 

! CO. 4 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Ihnicordia, Kaiuk,--.. 

21.9 

*20.4 

25. 5 

32.8 

37.0 

41.0 

61.2 

62.4 

02.4 

01.1 

71.6 

70.4 

26.4 

30.0 

20.8 

30.4 

41.0 

42.2 

53. 5 

54. C 

63.2 

63.1 

73.0 

70.4 

IhHlge City, Kaiis. 

29.0 

33,2 

33. 2 

38.6 

42.8 

41.8 

53.6 

50.6 

03.5 

66.0 

72.6 

1 71.0 

loin, JCans.. 

20.8 

32.4 

33.2 

41.0 

44.5 

45.8 

66. 2 

60.0 

05.2 

65.6 

74.1 

71.4 

Washlagton, D.O___ 

33.4 

34.0 

85.3 

42.1 

42.6 

47.0 

53,3 

51.9 

63.7 

64.0 

72.2 

08.6 

Lynchburg, Va.. 

Nojfolk, Va... 

87.6 

38.4 

40.3 

47.0 

47.3 

61.2 

67.3 

65.4 

67.3 

66.2 

74.6 

1 70.4 

40.6 

40. 2 

42.7 

48.3 

48.2 

61.6 

56.8 

54.8 

66.2 

06.7 

74.4 

: 70.1 

Parkorsbimt. W. Va. 

32.6 

32.8 

34.2 

41.2 

42.8 

47.0 

63.4 

53.2 

03.8 

63.7 

7t4 

! 66.9 

CUariotle, N. C. 

M.2 

42.8 

43.9 

63.4 

60.4 

53.6 

69.8 

61.4 

68.9 

70.6 

75.6 

1 73,3 

Chariestou, S. 0. 

40,9 

49.6 

52,4 

61.2 

67.4 

68.0 

64.5 

00.3 

72.7 

74.0 

78.9 

1 78.8 

Atlanta, Ga. 

42.6 

44.0 

45.3 

65.0 

52.0 

64.8 

61.0 

04.2 

09.0 

71.1 

76.0 

i 74,2 

Thonuwville, Ga,-. 

51.0 

53.8 

, 65.0 

63.0 

60.2 

61.8 

66.7 

70.6 

71.0 

1 76.4 

79.6 

80.8 

Jat’kMaivillo, Pia... 

Sf). 4 

55. 6 

68.0 

04.9 

62.6 

04.2 

68.7 

71.0 

75.0 

76.7 

79,9 

81.2 

Miami, Phi. 

Oii. 5 

65.8 

07.1 

72.6 

70.2 

70.2 

72.8 

74.4 

70.4 

1 78.5 

80.0 

82.3 

Monnihia, Tenu. 

40.9 

42.4 

44.3 

I 51.8 

1 52.3 

53,4 

61.8 

65.2 

7aG 

i 71.8 

77.6 

75.9 

Na.shville, Tenri. 

Dirnihighaiu, Alu. 

38.6 

40.6 

41.6 

1 60.7 

49.2 

r>h4 

69.0 

02. G 

08.2 

69,6 

76.6 

73.4 

45.1 

48.0 

'18.0 

67.2 

' 63.4 

65.6 

03.3 

60.8 

71.1 

72.1 

77.9 

i 76.8 

Mobile, Alu... 

51.5 

64.2 

64.7 

i 63.0 

50.7 

60.8 

66.8 

71.0 

74.4 

75.2 

8a3 

80.6 

New OrieauH^ Ln-.- 

54. 2 

68.8 

57.3 

i 65.4 

62,8 

63.6 

68.8 

73.0 

75.4 

77.0 

80,0 

S 82.0 

Shreveport, La. 

47.0 

61.6 

60.9 

68.6 

68.3 

69.0 

65.8 

70.2 

73.6 

76.8 

80.7 

! 79,0 

Amarillo, Te.N, ... 

85.3 

41.1 

38.1 

44.6 

1 46.9 

48.0 

65.8 

00.0 

64.1 

7t.O 

72,8 

73.8 

DrowiisviUo, Tox-...-. 

59,8 

63.7 

G2.0 

68.0 

! 68.2 

68.3 

73.7 

76.6 

78.0 

81.0 

82.4 

82.2 

K1 X'aso, Tex. 

4f>. 0 

40.8 

49.0 

64.1 

66.8 

66.8 

63.4 

04.7 

71.6 

76.0 

79.0 

80.8 

Port AVortb, Tex. 

Galveston, To.x. 

45,4 

46.0 

4H.3 

61.6 

67,7 

66.6 

05.0 

08.2 

72.3 

77.0 

70.9 

80.1 

63,8 

68.8 

60.3 

62.8 

63,4 

62.8 

08.7 

72.3 

74.8 

77.9 

80.7 


San Antonio, U'dx. 

62.3 

65.8 

65.4 

til. 6 

62.8 

03.2 

00.1 

73.2 

75.1 

80,4 

81.0 

80.0 

Oklahuiiin City, Okla. 

36.4 

38,1 

39.-0 

46.6 

60,0 

60.0 

59.8 

03.0 

07.7 

71.1 

70.0 

75.8 

ijiule Kook, Ark—.. - 

41.4 

43.0 

44.0 

62.2 

63.0 

64.0 

62.1 

66.2 

70.3 

71.8 

77.4 

76.2 

Havre, MonI;, —.. 

32, 9 

13.4 

13.6 

16.1 

27.1 

32.6 

43.7 

42.2 

63.4 

48.0 

62.0 

61.8 

iCalisjKill, Mont. 

2U.4 

20.6 

23.3 

26.7 

32.0 

33.8 

43.0 

40.8 

61.4 

48.0 

57.7 

58.8 

<Uu‘.venm5, Wyo—... 

25. .1 

20.8 

27.3 

20.0 

83.1 

30.8 

40.9 

40.4 

60.3 

61.0 

60,4 

58.9 

Sheridan, Wyo.. 

18.9 

18,2 

22.4 

26.6 

32.7 

34.3 

43.4 

40.8 

60.7 

40,0 

61.1 

60.0 

Pueblo, Colo. 

20.9 

36.4 

32.9 

i«i,l 

3S.6 

41.6 i 

38,8 

60.1 

62.4 

59.2 

64. Q 

69.0 

68,8 

Santa Pe, N, Mex----. 

28.8 

30,3 i 

37.6 

30.7 

39.6 

46.7 

48.8 

55, 7 

68.0 

04.8 

64.8 

Phnenh, ArlJi. 

51.2 

60.2 

66.1 

68.8 

60.7 

59.1 

07.0 

07.3 

75,0 

76,0 

84.6 

83.7 

Modena, Utah. 

20.7 

30.2 

31.0 

86.7 

38. 2 

38.8 

40.0 

45.8 

53.6 

63.6 

03.3 

67.4 

65.0 

Salt J^ake City, Utah.. 

20.2: 

32.6 

33.8 

88.0 

41.7 

41.0 

40.6 

48.8 

57.4 

65.0 

68.8 

‘VVInneuJUPca, Nev. 

2B.6 

32.8 

33.5 1 

35.0 

40.0 

39.4 

46.7 

45.2 

63,9 

62,4 

62.8 

64.6 

BoLso, Idaho.-. 

29.8 

31.8 

34.81 

39,7 

42.7 

42.0 

60.4 

48.4 

67.1 

54.4 

•65.3 i 

66,2 

Seattle, Wash_ 

39. 6 

40.0 ^ 

41,1 

43.9 

44.9 

43.8 

49.4 

48.7 

51. 5 

i 62.4 

59.0 

61.5 

Vi'alla Walla, Wash. 

32. 7 

30.4 

liT.l 

41.6 

46.1 

46.4 

63.1 

51,0 

59.6 

‘ 50.9 

66.3 

69.2 

Portland^ Oreg-,-^_____ 

89.4 

39,0 

42.1 

45.6 

46.9 

40.9 

61,8 1 

62.0 

60.9 

55.4 

02.4 

64.4 

Koseburg^ Dreg. 

41.2 

42.8 

43.4 

46.2 

47.1 

40,0 

61.0 i 

fd.4 

60.0 

66.0 

62.5 

65.2 

Pluroka, tialif.-. 

46.9 

40. 8 

47.2 

40.8 

48.3 

47.4 

49.9 1 

48.8 

62.0 

51.2 

54.3 

i 65.4 

Prosno, CJulif.. 

46.2 

47.8 

6L1 

63.2 

65,0 

64.4 

00.2 ; 

GO. 8 

07,1 

97.1 

75.8 

! 75.2 

Los AiigelCH, CullL 

64.6 

67,2 

65.6 

66.0 

57.6 

57.4 

60.4 

59,5 

02.2 

03.8 

06.4 

65.0 

Sacranionto, Calif. 

46.8. 

47,4 

60.1 

61.8 : 

64.3 

63.2 

58.1 

68.0 

0 : 1.3 

63.8 

69.4 

70.6 

Sun Diego, CuliL. 

Bun Prauuisco, Calif-,. 

64.3 

66.4 

66.1 

66.4 

56.7 

66.0 

68.5 

58.2 

Of), H 

61.4 

63.9 

6:k 8 

49.9 

fd.3 

62.2 

64.0 

54.2 

54.2 

55. 0 

65.0 

50. 8 

6S. 2 

58.5 

69.8 


i NoruiulM aro based on records of 30 or more years of obsert^ationH. 
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Table 556.— Temperature: Normal and 1927, hy monthsj at selected points in 
the United States —Continuc'd 

~~~ July August OoU.hor Novo.n- D, 

Station-- ' *“■ “ ' ~ r~*“ ■ 

trio'7 N^^***’ 100'? Nor- iijo'y Nor- 1007 Nor- |n()7 Nor* 1007 Nor- 

mal nml iiml inal iiial jTial noil 


« K ^ F. « F. " F. ^ F. ° F. ^ 

Oroeiivnio,ATo. Tm.-i nr..<i r,2.r. fio.K /ao /mo 

Baston, JVlJUW... 71.7 72. *2 00.0 07.4 oa.2 00.0 

BulValo, N. Y.. 00. K OH. 2 OS.O 04.4 02.4 04.0 

Oautoii, N. Y. ONO 07.4 00.0 (12.7 60.0 00. 4 

Trenkm, N.jr. 74.0 7i.2 7:1.0 OH.O 00.0 00.8 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 74.0 7;i.O 72.1) 07.» 00.4 OS. I 

Scranton, Fa. 71.7 71.2 09. s 04.4 02.1) Oil. 4 

Cinc'imiati, Ohio. 70.1 7.0.0 73.0 08.3 07.1 71.4 

Cleveland, Ohio. 71.4 71.0 70.0 05.4 03,1) 07.0 

Evansville, Ind. 78.1) 77.8 77.4 72.2 70.7 74.7 

Indianapolis, Ind. 75.7 74.2 n.7 08.2 00.1) 71.4 

Chicago, Ill.- 72,5 71.7 71.0 00.7 05.2 09.0 

Peoria, IlL.... 75.4 73.7 72,5 68.6 64.3 70.0 

Grand Uapids, Alloh. 72.3 71.2 09.7 65.7 02.7 07.2 

Alarauotto, AlicU. 61,1) 03.0 63.8 00.6 67.5 CO.H 

Aliidison, Wis. 72.1 70.4 69.8 60.4 02.4 (H.K 

Duluth, JVI inn. 03.9 02.2 02.0 60.2 55. 1 57.4 

St. Paul, Aliim. 72. l 08.3 69.4 65.8 61.3 02.4 

Dos Moines, Iowa. 75,4 75.3 73.1 09.8 05.0 68.9 

Dubnfjno, Iowa. 74.1 72.4 71.7 67.2 01.0 00 . H 

St. Louis, Mo. 78.8 77.0 77.5 72.2 79.5 7.5.3 

Spvinglield, Mo. 70. S 74. K 75.7 70.5 OS. 9 71.3 

Bisinaick, N. j^ak. 09.8 07.2 07.3 60.4 5.8,1 58.0 

Devils Lake, N. l)ak. 08. i 01. o o.7. l (»2.8 .65.0 5('. 4 

Pierre, v8. Dak.. 7.6.3 72. 4 72.8 70. l 0.3.8 61.2 

North Platte, Nolir. 72.9 V.3.K 79.8 6.8,7 62 I 0.6,2 

Orauhtt, Nehr. To. 7 76. H 71. 1 79.4 06.8 69.2 

Concorciia, Kaus. 78.0 76.5 7*6.5 79.4 6.s, 3 6U. o 

Dodge City, .fcCans. 7.8,4 77.3 7*7.7 71. s 09.4 (»9. o 

lola, leans. 78.2 70.9 77.1 71.8 99.8 69.9 

■Washington, 1). 0 . 70.8 70.4 75.0 70.0 08.1 70.1 

Lynchburg, Va. 77.5 7.6.0 75.0 70.,s (i9. o Vi.4 

Norfolk, Va. 78.7 76.8 77.4 73.7 Yl.6 7:i.2 

Parkersburg, W.Va. 75.4 74.4 7:19 08.7 07,3 7o.o 

Charlotte, N.0. 78,4 VH.6 77.1 74. .s 71.5 74. .6 

Charleston, S* C.. 81.4 KO.O 81.0 70.5 V0.0 78. i 

Atlanta, Ga. 78.1 77.0 77,0 75.9 72.4 75.1 

Thomusville, Oa. 81.8 81.0 8L0 80,0 70.8 78.0 

Jacksonville, Pla. 82.1 81.2 «L7 81.0 78.3 78.5 

Miami, Ela. 81.0 82.1 81.4 82.8 80.1 80.0 

Memphis, Tonn.. 80.7 79.9 79.4 75.0 73.fi 77.0 

Nashville, Term. 70. 1 78.4 77. H 74.2 7l.K 74.8 

Birmingham, Ala.. 80.2 89.1 79.2 77.7 74. K 7s.O 

Mobile, Ala,.-. 81.4 82.0 81.0 81.1 78. I 79,4 

Now Orleans, La. 82. 4 83. 4 82.2 82. 6 79. 2 80.9 

Shreveport, La. 8:i. 2 82. (i 82. o 82. o Vo. 9 79. i 

AmariUo, IW-.,. 76.8 7H. 2 75.7 7.6. 4 69.3 68.2 

Browriaville, Tox... 8:i. 6 8.3.0 8:i. 9 84.4 imo 82,6 

El Paso, Tex. .. 81. l 8 : 1.0 79.2 79.8 V:i. 9 7.6,6 

Port Worth, Tex. 8:3.6 8.3.8 8.3.0 84.8 76.9 78,0 

Oaiveston,Tex.. 83.4 83.H KkO 84.8 80.1 81.3 

San Antonio, Tox.... 83.8 84.8 83.5 86.0 79.9 80.4 

Oklahoma City, Okie. 80.6 Mao 79.7 70.8 72. h V.k 8 

Little Bock, Ark. 80.9 MO.O 79.8 76,9 74.1 Vo.O 

Havre, Mont. OH. 3 08 .0 05 ,4 05 .0 56.4 5.6, i 

Knlispell, Mont. 04.1 05.2 02. H 02.8 Mfi 52.9 

Cheyeime, Wyo. 00.7 04.9 0 . 6.0 01 . h 57.0 50.2 

Sheridan, Wyo. 07.3 05.8 05.4 02.4 56.3 55.4 

Pueblo, Colo. 74.2 74.0 72.7 09.3 04.fi 03.7 

Santa Eo, N. Hex. 09.6 70.4 07.4 00,8 00.9 00.0 

Phoenix, Ariz. 89.8 01.3 88.5 87.8 82.7 82.0 

Modena, Utah.... 70.0 71.9 09.2 07,0 00.9 59,0 

M Lake City, Utah. 75.7 78.2 7A5 7;i.2 04.4 03.2 

Wmnomucca,Nev. 70.0 72.4 00.3 67.2 69.2 60,0 

Boise, Idaho. 72.9 74.8 71,8 71.0 01.9 59.0 

Walla Walla, Wash. 74.0 70.0 72.7 74,0 03.H 00.7 

Portland, Oreg.... 60.7 58.1) 00.7 09.2 01.7 01.9 

Eoseburg, Oreg. 67.4 68.2 08.0 69. J 62.9 00.5 

Eureka, Calif. 66.6 55.0 60.0 56,6 55.9 58.1 

Eresno, Calif . 82.1 82.8 80.7 79.0 73.4 70.0 

Los Angeles, Cahf. 70.2 72.1 71.1 70.4 09.0 08.4 

SacrmentOj.^Cahf. 73.2 74.6 72.9 71.(1 09.3 08.2 

67.2 69.2 68.7 09.0 07.1 06.4 
San Francisco, Calif. 68.5 68.0 69.1 69.8 00.9 02 4 


o 0 

30 . 7 'Mi (1 
42.0 49.6 
:i 9.4 42 . S 
:atl 38.2 

44.4 49.3 

43.2 47.2 

40.5 44.6 
i 42.5 48,8 
I 40.9 40.0 
i 46.0 50.1 
I 42.3 46,6 
I 40.1 43.2 
I 37.5 31.4 

38 . 4 41.8 
3 :).:) 31 . 1 ) 
:i 5 . 2 37 . I 
I 30.0 24.2 
) 32 . 5 29 . 2 
I :)8 4 . 39 . 2 
I 37.0 :) 9 . 5 
l 45.1 4 . 8 . (I 
1 45 . V 47 . 9 

2.8, ,'i 22, (. 

22.6 I 7 .<i 
3 ;i. 6 29.2 
36 , 6 37.9 
:{H 5 :{9 2 
41 4 4 i .9 

42.6 44 .), 

44 . I 46 . I 

4 . 5.2 51 . 1 ) 
47 2 M .6 

51 . 4 5 > 5 . <1 
4:1 H 49.5 

50.6 Tm. U 

58.1 61 .». 

52 . I 5 -S. 7 
58.5 1 ) 1 ,;’ 

62.2 6 .'). 7 

71.8 7 : 1 .)) 

51.7 56 ,, 2 
49.0 M. n 

53.9 59.2 
5 N 6 () 4 . i 
01 . 0 67.3 
/mo (i;i,;t 

45 . 5 52, 6, 
67, 2 ‘<3. h 
52 7 60. 0 
55, 5i O.), I 
fill.;) VI.;i 
(iO, a 6 ;». 
48 , .S td. V 
52, ) /*(i. 3 
Ul,2 20 S 
:i2.1 ;ti, 8 

a 1.8 39.1 

32.8 ;i 2.8 

39.4 4).,0 
38 9 43 . I 

59.7 63.2 

30.4 41.2 

41 . 1 46 . s 
3 H. 1 43 . 2 
41.0 45,8 
45.0 46.5 

42 . H 47 . 1 

40.8 49.8 

45.9 Flu 
61.1 

54.2 54 . 5 

60.9 05.8 
63.(5 61.4 
59.7 a 3 
F». 3 68 . I 


« F, F, 
IH. 0 22 2 
:)2. .5 :46. <1 
29. H 30.4 

22.7 21.4 
34.4 :i6. .S 

31.2 3 : 1.7 

30.7 32.2 
3:j. 4 :a i 

31.2 32.2 

37.1 35.6) 

32.2 30. S 
28. H 26.9 
28, I 2f,>, 9 
2.S. .0 2S. 0 
22.)) 18 4 


19.0 8. 1 

2/;. I) 21.2 

24.7 21).;; 
.'{1.1) .V.k 1 
;)6). 2 34, ] 

14.7 -2. 4 
8.0 ■* 1. 4 

21. 8 :i .v> 
2)1. 7 )9. 1 
;9», 4 19.0 
:.)). ) 24. 8 
(, 27. 5 
.44 )) 29. 5 
36,)) :'.9. u 
;v9. 5 40, ) 
4;i. I 44, 5 
:j5.2 :)6.o 


:49 2 4)), 7 

49.6 51. H 
4’/.n 47.5 
4t.U 4:)// 
52. /> id. I 

52.8 52. H 
49.4 49,6 

53.2 M.l) 

49.2 50.8 
57.0 57.0 

52.7 (d.fi 
49.1 fmo 

49.9 50.7 
48. I 4!). 2 
41.0 41.;{ 
-ti). 8 46). 1 

:is.)» ;r;. 4 


52. ii **2, 4 
5fi.:) .5.'). ii 
68. 0 67. 1 
4 ::, 6 4 (.2 
41.0 4)> 2 
4»l 1 4 . 1 . \ 

W, It? 'I 

5.\6 .51,2 
49, i 46, 2 
:i7, 0 31 (1 

61.2 57,8 

41.9 42 5 
17, 8 41, 1 

*i6i, 4 t‘>*i 8 

5'., 7 Fi, 1 
;)9, 3 35.0 
44, 2 42 3 
20. I I 2 
*21.9 13,7 
*28,5 21,4 
2*2. 1 i 1, 5 

:u.s 

1)0.7 27.0 
52,0 50.9 
28 . I 2i,8 

31.9 27.5) 
30,0 2i. 4 
:)2. I 28. 0 

41.7 :)8. 0 
:)5. 5 30.2 
•H.2 nv.h 

41.8 39.0 
48 2 45 t 
46. 2 47, 1 
56.6 56.2 

46.2 45,9 
56.0 56,0 
id. 3 51.8 


4\ 1 48. 6 
56. 2 .57. 0 
it-', V *56.7 
4(1. i» 46,0 
1 3)i. 7 
46.4 4.5.0 
t^;{ 19.5 

50.6 .51,5 

* 5 ;'., 1 

51. ;i 5i. .s 
5.5.3 56, U 
iM.O 5)1.3 
5<,f) 5.5,21 
*59.5 60. U 
51.2 5it, ,3 
60. 2 62, 1 
()('.o 6'7.5 
)tl .2 fi:i ,2 
(»7, I 09. 0 
69, 3 To. fi 
V 1 . I 7.5,,5 

61.6 (5;|. I 
59. 3 )d. 1 
(i3, 3 ft,'). U 
07,/. (. 9.5 
('9.6 71.0 
05, .8 68, a 
56. 3 59 . 
73. I *7l,t) 

)♦:*' a 65.fi 

6 * 5 , 2 67, I 
(t’5)t 72,0 
68.9 71. fi 
*59. I (*0. H 
(C. U fiikfi 

41.6 39J, 
42, 5 42 0 

41.6 >R4 
4.1, I 42. I 
51, 1 /.2 tl 
18 M on \ 
69. ’, VO. 7 
47.). 18.5 
5i.(. 52.5 
48 4 48.5 
MU) 51.4 
51.0 51,5 
5;j. t 5 : 1.3 
5i, 1 id, 0 
i'.’i. 4 51. i 
v'd.tll 5a I 
6J, 01 63.2 
th\ 1 (kk.'i 
59, 9 (*0. i 
(ihO fii.fi 
Fi 1 57.2 


Weather Bureau. 
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Table 557.— Precipitation: Normal ^ and 1927j by months, at selected points in 

the United States 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jimo 

QlUvIOli 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 


Ins, 

Ins, 

Ins, 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Gro«mviIlo,, Me. 

2.K3 

2.79 

2.97 

2.62 

3.10 

0.97 

2.93 

0.88 

3. .31 

C. 70 

3.81 

1.57 

Boston. Musa_ 

3. S2 

2^7 

3. 44 

3. 28 

4. 08 

1 19 

3 65 

1 36 

3.A1 

3JiO 

3J13 

2^ 

Biiltulo, N. Y. 

3.22 

1. 76 

2.85 

2.87 

2.03 

1.70 

2. 63 

L97 

2.97 

3.77 

2.84 

2 04 

Canton, N. Y. 

a.lfi 

1. 60 

2.57 

2.21 

2.84 

1.55 

2.26 

.94 

2.85 

4.01 

3.43 

1.54 

^I’ronlon, N. J. 

3.17 

2.02 

3.19 

2.59 

4.04 

.83 

3.29 

2.01 

3.62 

2.78 

3.49 

3.30 

VittahurKli, Pa. 

2. 87 

3. 52 

2.00 

3.07 

3.01 

3.20 

2.90 

3.15 

3.30 

3.74 

3.89 

2.77 

Worantun, Pa. 

2. 80 

2. 14 

2.72 

2.55 

3.12 

1.99 

2.65 

2.35 

3.44 

4.47 

3.57 

4.07 

Ciiicmiuiti, Ohio. 

3. 3(1 

4.44 

3.21 

2.20 

3.04 

3.05 

2.95 

4. 77 

3.62 

4.67 

3.98 

4.22 

Cla\ aland, Ohio. 

2. If) 

1. 51 

2.01 

2.83 

2.79 

3.62 

2.31 

1. 75 

3.22 

3.44 

3.68 

1.63 

Evaiisvilla, Ind. 

3. (i9 

5, 95 

3.06 

.90 

4.00 

8.15 

3.46 

0.47 

3.43 

7. SO 

4.17 

3.04 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

2.81 

3.16 

3.08 

2.36 

4.01 

6.32 

3.47 

5,10 

3.94 

5. 62 

4. ,31 

1.24 

(’hicaKo, 111.... 

2. 00 

1. 15 

2.16 

.76 

2. .5.5 

9 09 

2. RS 

6 ni 

3^ 

4.40 

3 Hfl 

2J)5 

i'ooria, Ill. 

2.20 

1. 76 

2.69 

2.85 

2.06 

4.55 

3.28 

4. 87 

4.20 

9.22 

4.30 

6,71 

Grand Haphla, Mich. 

2.78 

1.06 

1.91 

1.34 

2. 62 

2.20 

2. 45 

3.05 

3.34 

3.81 

2,62 

1.45 

Marquette, Mich. 

2.04 

3.34 

1.72 

1. 73 

2.08 

2.17 

3.99 

1. 25 

3.32 

5.45 

3.61 

1.81 

Madison, Wis. 

1. r»6 

1. 05 

1.47 

.02 

2.21 

2.2,3 

2.38 

3.39 

3. 62 

6. 85 

4.10 

2.17 

lluluth, Minn. 

.08 

.72 

.99 

1.62 

1. 55 

1.46 

2.14 

3.07 

3.47 

3.27 

4.53 

4.06 

Ht. Paulj Minn. 

.90 

.08 

.84 

.28 

1.00 

2.07 

2.33 

2.10 

3.62 

2. 59 

4.41 

3.98 

l)ea Moines, Pnva. 

1. 21 

.24 

1.08 

1.19 

1.06 

2.55 

2.98 

4. 52 

4. 50 

3. 90 

4.90 

.09 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

1.49 

.42 

1.38 

.83 

2.21 

2.18 

2.92 

4. 12 

4.32 

7.91 

4.65 

2.31 

Bt. Lon is, IVL).. 

2.27 

3. GO 

2.76 

.60 

3.43 

7.07 

8.62 

6. 30 

4. 24 

9. 21 

4.47 

2.59 

f?pnnt!ileld, Mo. 

2. fiC) 

3. 47 

2.27 

. 79 

4.07 

7.46 

3. 86 

9 6.6 

6. .6.5 

6. 8.6 

5.19 

5JI5 

Idsnmrek, 'N. Dak. 

,M 

.21 

.60 

.19 

1.04 

.90 

1.88 

1.37 

2.60 

7.01 

i 54 

2.72 

Di'Vila Jaike, JS.Dak. 

1 .00 

.66 

.63 

.63 

3.01 

.86 

2. Oil 

1 18 

2.20 

4 60 

3.53 

2.47 

Pierre, S. Dak... 

.40 

.30 

.44 

.11 

1.33 

.93 

1.98 

3.24 

2.13 

6.17 

3.08 

2.62 

Nttrih riulte, Mobr. 

.47 

.30 

.40 

.48 

.87 

1.26 

2.15 

3.30 

3.00 

1.40 

3.25 

4.51 

Umalm, . 

.06 

,IP 

.70 

.01 

1.39 

1.S8 

3.01 

2.03 

4. 50 

1. 36 

6.06 

1.27 

I'oneordiii, Kaiis... 

.72 

.20 

.76 

1.41 

1.48 

2.24 

2. 42 

3. SO 

4.70 

1.51 

4.97 

5.82 

Dodge (hty, Kuns. 

.47 

.02 

.71 

1.21 

.88 

1. 73 

1.87 

4, 37 

3.34 

.74 

3.32 

3.69 

lolu, Kans. 

1.46 

1.31 

1.47 

.41 

2.88 

5.50 

3.99 

8. 44 

5.28 

4.14 

5.46 

6.72 

Washington, D. G. 

3. 37 

1.20 

3.42 

3.34 

3.85 

1.27 

3.26 

4. 96 

3.83 

2.21 

4.18 

4.01 

Ly nub burg, Vu. 

8. 72 

1.09 

3.49 

3.14 

3.81 

1.29 

3.17 

3.99 

3.99 

1.42 

3.89 

1.87 

N(»rfollc, Vu-. 

3.37 

.61 

3.75 

3.24 

4, 28 

2.18 

8.79 

4. 87 

4.07 

3. 57 

4.33 

4.68 

Parkersburj.?, W. Va. 

3.19 

4.01‘ 

3.24 

3.33 

3.82 

3.10 

2.91 

4, 47 

3.40 

2.76 

4.66 

2.52 

('harlotto, N. C. 

4.29 

1,05 

I 4.39 

3.84 

4. 67 

8.83 

3.44 

S.04 

3.02 

1.44 

4.40 

3.41 

Charleston, y. G.. 

3. 46 

.03 

1 3.41 

2.17 

3,72 

2.97 

2.99 

.03 

3.47 

.71 

6.39 

4.10 

Atlanta, Ga. 

6.31 

1.11 

4.06 

6.20 

6.78 

3.31 

8.63 

1.84 

3.09 

1.24 

3.88 

3.02 

''rhoriiiutville, tin. 

4.13 

.08 

4.48 

4.18 

6.00 

1.47 

3.05 

1.79 

4.01 

.43 

4.72 

5.62 

.Liekwiiiuilh', Fla. 

3.12 

.40 

3,43 

3. 64 

3.62 

1,07 

2.72 

.38 

4.25 

.09 

6.53 

7.56 

Miami, Klti-... 

2. 73 

1.00 

2.13 

2. 62 

2.01 

.88 

3.33 

2.23 

G.48 

.68 

7,13 

2.40 

Memphis, 'IVrin. 

6.21 

3. 51 

4.35 

2.89 

6.77 

13.04 

4.83 

13.13 

4.34 

6.40 

4,37 

4.10 

Nashville, Totm.. 

4.85 

3.27 

4.32 

4.26 

6.44 

9.60 

4.30 

7.38 1 

3.60 

3.63 

4.37 

4.49 

Birmingham, Ala. 

6.32 

1.21 

4.75 

6.41 

6.70 

6.14 

3.67 

2.25 

3.09 

3.63 

3.88 

6.46 

Alobile, Ala. 

4,86 

. 79 

6.36 

7.93 

7.17 

0.27 

4.35 

1.80 

4.00 

1.49 

6.96 

6.72 

New Orloaus, La. 

4.03 

.01 

4.47 

10.16 

5,30 

7.99 

4.91 

14.94 

3.88 

3.14 

6.10 

7.78 

Shroveuort, Lu.. 

4.42 

1.4fi 

3.01 

2,94 

4.62 

6.02 

4.58 

7.70 

4.10 

4.69 

3.68 

6.76 

AwarilK q’cx 

.00 

,18 

.88 

.23 

.06 

,40 

1.72 

1.96 

3.67 

.07 

2.99 

L5l 

Brownsville, Tex___ 

1.39 

1.40 

1.40 

.46 

1.20 

.17 

1.25 

.87 

2.20 

.38 

2.04 

0.61 

Ki Paso, Tex... 

,61 

.06 

.40 

.18 

.38 

.28 

.23 

T. 

.36 

.00 

.55 

.10 

Fort Worih, 'rex.»„^ 

1. 61 

1.46 

1.62 

1.77 

2.JH 

2.19 

4.12 

3.66 

4.36 

*44 

3.08 

3.33 

Galvesttm, Tex»,.. 

3.02 

1.17 

3.30 

1.74 

2,90 

.96 1 

3,13 

2.68 

3,23 

.12 

4.76 

3,09 

Kan Antonio, Tex„.. 

L 08 

. 06 

1.78 

1.90 

l.fiK 

2.02 ‘ 

2.94 

2.05 1 

2.90 

2.04 

8,11 

7.91 

Oklalumia City, ()k)a-«— 

3.34 

t.Ol 

.98 

1.07 

2,38 

2.23 

2,80 

I 4.60 

5. 76 

1.04 

1 3.07 

4.95 

Little itoek, Ark. 

4.79 

4.60 

4.1.8 

3.03 

4.94 

0.89 

4. 61 

14.81 

6.10 

0.82 

4.09 

6.71 

Tluvre, Mont .. 

.09 

.60 

.47 

,65 

.48 

.49 

1.01 

1.24 

2.09 

7.09 

2.82 

1.05 

Kah.spell, Mont. 

i. 1)9 

1.31 

1.40 

1.04 

1.08 

.09 

LtKl 

.41 

2.03 

1. 64 

1.74 

1.72 

< 'bevenne, Wyo.__ 

.40 

.16 

.60 

1,09 

.95 

1.93 

1.86 

2.26 

2. 43 

2.01 

1.57 

2.02 

Kheridun, Wyo,.... 

.89 

,70 

.09 

.46 

1.26 

.98 

1.91 

4.32 

2. 74 

3.08 

1.96 

2,90 

Puetdo, Cnlo..-..-__ 

,36 

.23 

,47 

.90 

.80 

1.38 

1.43 

.07 

1.68 

*95 

1. 47 

1.80 

Hunla ro, N. Mnx. 

,69 

' ,1B 

.84 

J.02 

.73 

.73 

.86 

.58 

1.11 

.16 

1.04 

3.28 

Phoenix, Ariz..,.,,. 

1.17 

.01 

.09 

1,00 

.49 

.24 

.43 

.35 

.03 

.17 

.12 

.13 

Modena, IHah... 

.73 

.67 

3.20 

1.09 

3.30 

1.50 

.79 

.31 

.87 

,23 

.40 

.43 

Balt Lukti City, Utah. 

3.35 

1.40 

1.38 

1.49 

2.00 

2.97 

2,26 

1.11 

1.95 

3.78 

.77 

.89 

Wlnnoimiecn, Nev. 

1.04 

.63 

.93 

2.49 

.05 

1.02 

.88 

.64 

1.03 

.90 

.64 

1.26 

Boiso, Jduhu««....»..«..«..««., 

3.89 

2.27 

1.42 

2.01 

1.44 

1.28 

1.18 

.64 

1.29 

1.72 

.88 

.80 

Kealili\ VVash„», 

4. 74 

4.96 

3.07 

4.08 

2.72 

2.69 

2.42 

1.68 

1,84 

1.81 

1.38 

.37 

Wnllu Walla, Wash 

2.01 

1.68 

1.58 

1.67 

1.89 

1.84 

1, 70 

.60 

1.83 

,94 

1.19 

2.22 

Pfirlhind, Greg ,. 

6.69 

9.18 

5.42 

0.95 

4.06 

2.11 

3.02 

1,69 

2,23 

2.24 

1,64 

2.68 

pnsehiirg, 

6.70 

0.03 

4. 56 

7.20 

3.98 

2,12 

2,48 

1.80 

2.05 

3.80 

1.C7 

.69 

Eureka, (hdif. 

7,03 

6.83 

7.03 

to. 30 

0.97 

3.95 

3.93 

3.32 

2.64 

1.68 

L06 

.91 

FreSpr}, Calif - „.„ „-,r..rn,,-^-nr 

1.00 

2.19 

1.33 

2.49 

1.70 

1.28 

.71 

.60 

.03 

.18 

.10 

.12 

Los Angeles, Calif_—__ 

2.84 

1.09 

2.91 

9.03 

3,00 

2,07 

1.13 

.70 

.48 

T. 

.07 

T, 

Baerumeiito, Calif__ 

3. 09 

2.30 

3,14 

4.99 

3.01 

3.03, 

2.00 

3.47 

.98 

.21 

.15 

.57 

Knu LHego, Calif.. 

2. OO 

.32 

1.90 

0.08 

1.70 

2.05 

.74 

.71 

.41 

.12 

*03 

,12 

Ban Ernucto, 

4, .33 

3.77 

3.70 

0.86 

3.U 

2.39 

1.82 

1.96 

,81 

.10 

.17 

.33 


uuumotint iootiintiU to inoiisun,*. 
ui'O LuasoU on rcwrcla of 20 or inoro year of observation!}. 
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Table 557.—Precipitaiio 7 i: Normal and 19S7, by months^ at selected points in 
the United States —Continued 


Station 

July 

August 

Septem¬ 

ber 

October 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Dopom- 

)»f!r 

Annual 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Nor¬ 

mal 

1927 

Greenville, Me. 

Boston, Mass.. 

Bufialo, N. Y,. 

Canton, N. Y.-. 

Trenton, N, .-. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Evansville, Ind.—- 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chicago, 111... 

Poona, Ill... 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Marauette JMich... 

Madison, wis. 

Duluth, Minn..,... 

St. Pam, Minn. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dubuque, Iowa. 

St. Louis, Mo... 

Springfield, Mo.. 

Bismai-ck, N. Dak. 

Devils Laixe, N. Dak. 

Pieire, S. Dak.—- 

North Platte, Nebr. 

Omaba, Nebr. 

Concordia, K.ans. 

Dodge City, Kans. 

lola, Kans. 

Washington, D. C. 

L^mchburg, Va. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Parkersburg, W,Va.* 

Charlotte, N. C.-. 

Charleston, S. C. 

Atlanta, Ga—.. 

Thomasville, Qa_-i.. 

J acksonvilie, Pla_...__ 

Miami. Fla____ 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Nashville, Tenn.. 

Birmingham, Ala... 

Mobile, Ala.... 

New Orleans, La. 

Shrevenort, La. 

Amarilio, Tex... 

Brownsville, Tex... 

PI Faso, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Galveston, Tex.. 

San Antonio, Tex_.. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

LUtle P.ofk, Ark. 

Ftavre, Mont... 

Kalisneli, Mont.. 

Cheyenne, Wyo___ 

Sheridan, Wyo. 

PueMo, Colo__ 

Santa Fo, N. Mex. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Modena, Dtah.. 

Salt Lake City, Utah_ 

Winnemucca, Nev. 

Boise, Idaho._. . 

Seattle, Wash. 

Walia W^alla, Wash _ .. 

Portland, Crog...... 

Bose burg, Greg__ 

Eureka, Calif...__ 

Fiesno, Calif... 

Los Anceles, Calif .. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

San Diego, Calif.. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Ins, 
4.93 
3,36 
3.11 
3.23 

4.77 

4.42 
3.83 
3.64 
3.55 
3.81 

4.13 

3.64 

2.97 
2.63 
3.10 
3.99 

3. 65 
3.40 
3.86! 
4.30 
3.43! 

4. 79 

2.14 

3.78 

2.35 
2. G8 
4.33 
3.62 
8.38 

4.42 

4.65 
4.03 
5.80 

4.66 
6.49 

7.26 
4.73 
6.32 
6.20 

6.17 
3.51 

4.36 

4.70 
7.04 
6.47 
3.72 

8.17 
1.S9 
2.13 
2.57 

3.98 
2.22 
3.65 

3.99 
L92 

.84 

1.99 
1.20 
1.97 

2.71 
1.07 

1.26 
.64 
.17 
.18 
.62 
.39 
.62 
.32 
.11 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.01 

Ins. 

3.77 

4.77 
6.50 

3.94 
4.40 
6.34 

4.48 
3.09 

3.11 
3.62 

3.48 

2.94 

4.94 
L 43 
6.15 
1.97 
6.00 

2.11 
1.93 

.84 

2.79 

6.80 
2.26 
2.25' 

.97 
.43 
2.92| 
4.27 
4.19 
4.GS 
1.82 
5.90, 
6.72: 
4.46 

6.52 

4.61 
4.37 
6.11 
6,85 
6.00 

1.58 

1.59 

4.18 

3.49 
6.06 
6.07 

i.ca 

1.19 

2.52 

1.53 

3.61 
.49 

3.31 
1.09 
3.81 
.77 
2.06 
.92 
1.S6 
1.00 
.24 
1.17 
.22 
.21 
T. 
,10 
,01 
.95 
T. 
.00 
.00 
T. 
.00 
.00 
T. 

his. 

3. 55 
4.03 
3.03 

2. 69 
6. 37 
3.18 

4. 25 

3. 33 
3.15 
3. 24 
3. 33 
2.88 
2.93 
2.59 
2. 86 
3.21 

5.53 

3.46 

3.61 
3.04 
2. 66 
4.31 
1.98 
2. 76 
2.01 

2.46 

3.62 
2.81 

2. 59 

3. 62 
4.40 

4.25 
6.97 

3.53 
6.55 
6.97 
4.48 
6,03 
6.21 

6.42 
8.20 

3.47 

4.48 
6.81 

5. 61 
2.24 
2.81 

2.43 

1.72 

2.72 
5,01 
2.69 
3.17 
3.C5 

1.26 
.89 

1.47 
.72 
1. 57 
2.36 
,96 
1.83 
.78 
.17 
.16 
.62 
,45 
.63 
,33 
.10 
.00 
.00 
.01 
.00 
.00 

Ins. 

5.57 

6.73 

1.84 

3.11 
7.93 
1.80 
4.77 
3.54 

.70 

1.64 

2.64 
3.37 
X.45 

.66 

.41 

.46 

2.59 

1.95 
1.61 
1.47 

2.60 
8.(S 

3 .12 

2.98 
2.88 
3.41 
2.36 

7.74 

6.98 

9.13 

3.84 
4.27 

3.85 
3.7C 
3.02 
8.79 
1.66 

3.40 

1.98 

4.40 

2.95 

1.86 

3.51 

4.30 

8.52 
.81 

6.31 
.41 

1.34 

.80 

.02 

.16 

4.65 
8.81 

.39 

.92 

4.04 

2.52 
2.50 

3.41 
,69 

3.41 
.87 
.24 
.36 
1.03 
. 57 
.35 
.03 
.02 
T. 
T. 
T. 
.01 
T. 

Ins. 

3.83 

3.10 
2.99 
2.81 
3.69 
2.48 
2.86 
2.31 
3.22 
2.66 
3.05 
3.02 
3.13 

3.12 
3.61 

3.18 
3.55 
3.42 
3.07 

3.59 
2.91 

3.76 

1.19 
1.39 

1.11 
1.50 
3.03 
2,68 

1.77 
3.86 

3.69 
3.63 
4.06 

2.72 
3.22 

6.46 
3.53 

4.25 
8.03 

8.72 
3.06 
3.68 

3.60 
6.02 
4,81 
3.22 
2.36 

5.46 

1.45 

2.46 
6.41 
2.94 
2.75 

3.26 
1.03 
1.33 

.94 

1.52 

.62 

1.61 
1 . ox 

1.12 
.85 
.34 
.41 

1.69 
.93 

1.84 

1.04 

1.11 

.27 

.06 

.39 

.06 

.29 

Ins. 
2.39 
2.43 
1.08 
1.68 
2.03 
2. IS 
1.45 
3.28 

2.74 

4.74 

2.70 

6.72 

5.82 
4. 55 
2.20 
6.22 
3.3G 
4.27 

3.65 

10.70 
2.93 
2.20 

.47 

.13 

.60 

3.15 
3.10 

1.65 
i 2. 77 

6.62 
1.19 
.31 
1.68 
.07 
l.U 

1.23 
.69 

2.54 

2.39 

8.83 

1.45 

1.66 
.03 

2.35 

6.45 
2.80 

3.40 
4.82 
1.04 
4.00 
2.00 
1.62 
3.63 

1. G7 
.56 

2.76 

1.03 

1.81 

1.16 

2.23 
.83 

1.40 

2. OS 
.21 

1.39 

2.73 
4.60 
6.52 
1.72 

.86 

.09 

T. 

.01 

.04 

T. 

Ins. 

3.28 
3.86 
3, 

3.34 

3.41 
2.36 

2.91 
2.32 
2. 73 
3.10 

2.79 
2. 55 

1 2. 57 
2.54 
3.19 
2. 42 
2. 74 

2. 34 
2.6S 
2.68 

2.41 

2.80 
1.03 

1.23 
.81 

1.15 

2.35 
2.00 
1.40 
2.69 
3.09 

3. 38 

3.91 
2.44 

3.15 
3.93 
2.34 

3.46 
6.00 
8.90! 
2.74 

2.48 
2.34 
3.18 
2.03 

3.18 
1.71 

3.23 
, 95 

2. 69 

4.18 

3.49 
LSI 
2. 55 

.60 
L 17 
,72 

1.23 
.70 

1.07 

.35 

.82 

1.40 

.52 

1.2S 

2.69 

1.47 

3.28 
2.01 
2.05 

.72 

.77 

1.04 

.46 

1.29 

Ins. 

9.11 

3.77 
2.68 

3.43 
7.41 
4.09 
9.16 
3.07 
1,86 

1.43 
2.01 

1.77 
4. 20 
3.03 
1.67 

4.23 
.91 

2.25 
2.1C 
4. 55 
4. 65 
4.29 
.63 

2.27 

1.19 
. 26 

1.12 
.87 
.23 

4.14 
6.33 
0.61 

6.14 
1.09 

4.15 

2.37 
1.25| 
1.24i 

2.20 
3,73 

2.28 

3.75 
1.87 
2.82 

2.23 
2.66 

.14 
2.66 
.02 
4.47 
.50 

1.44 
7.81 

1.37 
3.03 

3.17 
1.77 

.11 

.01 

.29 

.57 

1.64 
1.39 

.91 

1.09 

3.85 

1.01 

2.65 
1.37 

1.17 
2.35 
2.04 

1.45 

1.76 
1.93 

Ins. 

2.99 

4.10 
3. 03 

3.41 
3. 43 
2. 65 

2. 29 

3. 21 

2. 75 

4.11 

3. 52 
2.60 
2.64 
2.53 
2. 79 
1.80 
1. 58 
1. 30 
1. 48 

1. SV 
2.88 

2. 64 

. (is 
.71 
.43 
.40 
1. 06 
.94 
. 55 
1.45 
2. 71 
2.79 
2. 72 

2. 83 
2. 86 
2.87 

3. 40 
2.64 
2.19 
2.84 

4. 69 
S.S5 

5. 39 
3. 74 

3. 79 

4. OS 
1.16 
2. 07 

. 69 

2.67 
4.02 
L 7B 
2.25 
4.59 

« f i 

1. 90 
,43 
.07 
.37 
.78 
.96 

1.42 
.74 
.80 

5.33 
2.13 
0.41 
4.37 

6.67 
1,03 
1.48 
2.16 

.83 
- 2.47 

Ins. 
6.20 
4.71 
0.71 
9.26 

3. 57 
5. IS 

4. 20 

6.46 

7.19 
3.00 
4.09 
4.06 

3.82 

4. 56 

3.59 
2 42 
2. 01 

1.47 
.44 

3.01 

5. 56 
6.44 

.80 
.63 
.87 
.26 
.06 
.26 
.15 
1.88 
2. 05 

1. tu 
SI. 86 

5.69 
1.80 

.46 
1. 55 
.98 
.83 
.00 
6.11 

4.48 
4.8*1 
3.64 

2.25 
,59 
.02 

1.32 

T. 

.58 

1.43 

.0,3 

.(Ui 

8.18 

1.84 

2.59 
.6(4 

2.83 
.27 
.19 
.14 
.60 

2.69 
3.37 

3.25 
5, S6 

3.19 
7.99 
5. 31 
5.39 
1.05 

.61 
1.81 
.05 
3.18 

Ins'. 
3. 29 
3. 4i 
3. 25 
3. 69 
3. JO 
2. 73 
2.61 
2.93 
2.68 

3.83 
8.04 
2.071 
2. S7 
2. 54 
2. 52, 

1.77 
1.22 
1.00 
1.31 

1. 72 

2. 23 

2. 67 
,02 
.39 
.60 
,47 
.91 
.4H 
.60 

LOO 
8.16 
3.27 
8.49 

2.77 
3.80 

3. J5 

4. 54 
3.69 
2.99 
2.00 
4.3S 

3.82 
4.60 
4.57 
4.40 
4.37 

.83 
1. 51 
. 52 

1.84 

3.73 
1, 56 

1.74 

4.24 
.03 

1.85 
.31 
.OS 
.46 
.70 
.50 
. 58 

L33 
.99 
1.72 
5.3U 
2.10 
6.00 
5.92 

7.25 
1.63 
2.90 
3.53 

1.82 
4.24 

Ins. 
4.77 
5.22 
4. Oi 

4.17 
5,36 
3.16 
3.76 

3.48 

3.91 
4. 58 
2.99 
2,74 

2.91 
3.16 

3.19 

1. ,ysl 

1.97 

2. 62 
LIO 
LOS 
2.31 
L87 

1.20 
.06 

Lll 

.88 

.49 

.8<j 

.02 

1.54 

3.51 

3, HS{ 
5.09 

3.61 

9.52 
1.19 
8.01 
5.88 

1.98 
.521 

2.64 
2.6)9 
9.43 
4.97 

4. 24 

3.62 
.47 

2. (U 
.72 

2, 59 

6.18 

2.49 
1.153 

3. K2 
,91 

1.60 
.47 
.7(1 
.70 
.44 
1. 80 
.91 
L 94 
1.10 
.61 
3.33 
.58 
1 3,47 
3. 89 

3. 10 
.76 

3.09 
L 55 

4. 57 
3.94 

Ins, 
4(1. KS 

43. 3S 

85. 82 
36. IH 

44. 43 

86. 35 
37.05 
38. 33 
35.01 

43.16 

41.48 

33. 28 

36. 29 

31. 47 

32. 63 
;{L7l 
i2i). 93 
'28. 68' 
i32. 45 

34. 01 
>37. 20 

44. 57 
17. 64 

20.16 
10. (ill 
18.86 
30. 66 
27.47 
20.84i 

37. 63 
13. 50 
43. 42 

49. 51 

ko. 22 

149.20 
52. 07 
‘49.36 
150. 47, 
53.25 
59.52 

50. 34 

48.49 
49. 48 
62.01 

57.42 

45. G8 
:r\ 55 
20. 72 

0.81 
31.62 
47.06 
26,8.3 
31.69 
49. 89 
13. (57 
JO. 94 
13.60 
15.46 
1L 95 
1 L 49 
7.87 
iJ.50 
10.03 
S.40 
12.71 
33.11 
17. (57 
43.24 

34.43 
4(5.05 
9.68 
lo. 61 
20.09 
10,01 
32,27 

Ins. 
17.31 
12. Oil 
35.98 

37.39 
45.1.3 

43.10 
45.44 
46,87 

34.28 
6J,97 
*12.30 
39 .55 

52.10 

30.28 
30.90 
33.19 

29.97 
20.43 
24.07 
37.92 
50. S3 
(52. 45 
20.84 
19.51 
19.49 
19.00 

17. (50 
30. ((3 

25.10 

53.29 
35.33 
35. ,58 
44.89 

10.29 
41,23 
29. SO 
34.25 
03.72 
29.67 
33. C9 
59.14 
18.71 
47. So 
45.63 

73.39 
44.62 

15.42 
22.66 

<5.25 
26. HI 

23.40 
22 .75 
37,65 

6,40 
19.01 
IH. 01 
20.06 
21. 78 
U.72 
J117 
5. 73 
13.35 
‘i(J, 60 
10.07 

15.41 

32.98 

18. 51 
45,78 
32.02 
37.03 
ill. 07 
18.03 
15.37 

16.43 

24.29 


Weather Bureau. 

Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Table 65S.— Frost: Dates of hillmg frosts, with length of growing season 





Averages and extremes for 30 to 50 years 


Date of 
last 

Dale of 
first 

Spring frobts 

Fall frosts 

Length of 
growing 

SUtion 

killing 
frost in 
spring, 
1027 

killing 
fiost 
in fall, 
1927 

Latest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Ax’^oragp 
duto of 
last 
killing 
P'ost 

Earliest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Average 
dtifo of 
first 
killing 
frost 

season 
betv cen 
average 
dale.s of 
killing 
frosts 

Oroftnville, Me.-.. 

Juno 31 

Sept. 28 

June 23 

Aiay SO 

Aug. 26 

Sept. 14 

J>aye 

107 

rid'Mniwl, iMo... 

Apr. 25 

Oct. 11 

June 20 

Aluy 14 

Sopt. 11 

Oct. IS 

157 

Cmif'ovd^ N-1! __ _ 

.ilo. 

---do—— 

June 5 

Aiay 7 
Alay 22 
Ain*. 14 

Sciit. 6 
Aug, 27 

Sept. 30 

HO 

North Hold, VL .. 

Alay IS 
Apr. 91 

_<lo_ 


Sept. 19 

320 

Xiosioii, M ass... 

Nov. 8 

Atay 16 

Sept. 26 

Get. 21 

193 

llurtrord, ()onu__ 

Apr. 5 

Oct. 31 

Aluy 22 

Apr. 23 

Sept, 16 

Oct. 13 

373 

Albany, N.Y. 

Apr. 151 

---do,_ 

ATuy 30 

---do. 

Sept. 15 

Oct,. 10 

170 

Buri!ilo,N. Y. 

Apr. 21 

Nov. C 

Alay 21 

Ai>r. 28 

Oct. 3 

Oct. 21 

370 

CUinton, N. Y... 

Apr, 30 

Oct. 9 

June 2 

Aiay S 

Sopt. 11 

Sept. 28 

143 

Setuukot, N. Y. 

Alar. 301 

Nov. 8 

Aiay 17 

Apr. 10 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 30 

208 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Apr. 24 

Oct. 30 

AJay 5 

Apr. 24 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 22 

181 

Atlantic'Oily, N. J,—__ 

Apr. 11 

Nov. 8 

Apr. 30 

Apr. 11 

— -do. 

Nov. 5 

2{)8 

Trenton, N.J. 

_do-_- 

Nov. 7 

Atay 17 
---do. 

Apr. 20 
-.do. 

Sept, 22 
Oct. 9 

Ocl. 39 

3,82 

Erie, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Apr. 23 

Nov. 13 

Nov. 2 

390 

Alar. 281 

Nov. 6 

Aluy 12 

Apr. 10 

Oct. 3 

Oct. 27 

2{)U 

Pittsburgli, Pa.. 

Apr. 28 

L..dO—— 

ATuy 29 

Apr. 21 

Sopt. 25 

Oct. 22 

384 

Scranton, Pa.-. 

Apr. 20 

Oct. 24 

Alay ro 

Apr. 20 

Sept. 14 

Oct. 13 

370 

Cineiniiati, Ohio... 

Apr. 24 

1 Nov, f) 

Apr. 20 
AJay 21 
Alay 17 
Alay 11 
Alay 29 
Apr. 26 

Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 0 

Sept. 30 
Ocl. 2 

Oct. 2o 

194 

riovflarui, Oliio___ 

--.‘do. 

Nov. 131 

Nov. 2 

201 

fJohiinljus, Ohio___ 

_do_ 


Sept. 21 
Oct. 9 

Get. 18 

3,84 

r>aytou, iihio. 

_(lO—— 

L.-_do_ 

Oct. 27 

395 

Toledo, Ohio... 

-..-do—- 

_(lO_ 

Sept. 9 
Sept. 30 

Oct. 18 

379 

KviuisviUe, Ind... 

Alar. 41 

—do. 

Oct. 27 

2<H 

Fort Wayne, Iiul. 

Ai)r. 24 

Oct. 18 

Alay 28 

Apr. 25 

Sopt. 14 

Oct. 13 

371 

Indianapolis, liul. 

('airo, 111 . 

do. 

N ov. 4 

Alay 25 

Apr. 10 

Sept. 21 

CH*t. 19 

3St> 

A fur. 4 

Nnv. 3 

Apr. 30 

Mar. 31 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 29 

212 

rhii'URO, 111. 

Apr, 23 

Nov. 4 

Aiay 23 

! Apr. 18 

Sept. 20 

Oct. 18 

JH3 

3’eoria, Ill. 

Apr. 21 

Nov. C 

Alay n 

Apr. 15 

Sept. 30 

Oct. 19 

3H7 

Sprtngflekl. XU.-. 

Apr. 23 

Oct. 14 

Alay 25 

-..do—- 

Sept. 25 

_.-do. 

3S^ 

A'lpeim, Mich.. 

Apr. 301 

Oct. 10 

June 0 

Aiay 13 

Sept. 0 

Sept, 30 

340 

Detroit, Mich-..--.-. 

Apr. 24 

Nov. 0 

Aluy 31 

Apr. 30 

Sopt. 21 

Ocl. 11 

167 

Grand ila\cTi, ivlieh. 

A]ir. 23 

Oct. 18 

Aiay 28 

Alay 1 

Sept. 23 

Oct. 17 

169 

Grand Kapidss Afich.----- 

Apr, 25 
Apr. 31)1 

-- do—_ 

_ do. 

Apr. 28 
Alay 2 

do. 

---do. 

372 

Dudiiigtoii, Mich. 

Nov. 71 

Juno 17 

1 Sept. 4 

Oct. 21 

172 

Atartpjettc, Xtrich__ 

__«in,—. 

Nov. 4 

Juno 0 

Aiay 13 
May 5 

I Aup. 23 
Sepi'. 16 

Oct. 9 

Hit 

Green Huy, Wis--.. 

---fio—— 

--do. 

Aiay SO 

--.do. 

157 

La Ornr-se, Wis. 

Apr. 23 

Oct. 14 

Alay 24 

Apr. 28 

Soi»t. 30 

Ocl. 10 

165 

Aiadison, Win.-. 

---do— 

Ni»v. 2 

Alay 25 

Apr. 25 

Se.pt. 10 

Oct. 17 

375 

Milwauke<5, Wis. 

,.„do_ 

Kov. 5 

Alay 29 

Apr. 28 
A1 ay 7 

Sept. 25 

Oct. 16 

171 

Pululii, Arimi. 

Apr. 301 

Sopt. 26 

Juno 11 

Sept. 10 

Oct. 4 

150 

Minneapolis, Alinu.—.. 

Apr. 2H1 

Oct. 9 

May 2U 

Apr. 20 

Sept. 13 

Oct. 10 

367 

Aloof head, Miua.-. 

Aluy 14 

Sept, 23 

June 8 

A'lny 13 

Aug. 25 

Sept. 24 

334 

Cdiarles ('ity, Iowa--. 

Apr. 23 

Oct. 14 

Aiay 21 

Apr. 30 

Sept. 12 

Oct, 7 

360 

MoinrSj, Iowa--.. 

Duhuquc, Iowa.-.. 

Apr. 24 

--do. 

Aluy 31 

Apr. 21 

Sept. 13 

Oct. lU 

372 

Apr. 23 

...do. 

Alay 21 

Apr, 20 

Bepi. 21 

Oct. 35 

17H 

ICeokul;» Iowa.__ 

do_ 

do_ 

May 4 
ATuy 9 

Apr. 14 

Sejd.. 18 
--do— - 

Oct, 13 

JH2 

X’Olumbla, Mo—.-. 

Aitr. 22 

Nnv, C 

Apr. 12 

Ocl. 14 

385 

St. Joseph, Mo.... 

St. Louis. Mo.... 

Sprlnidlold, Mo...—.. 

Alar. 221 

-do. 

Apr. 28 

Apr. 11 

S(M>1. 26 

do. 

JKO 

207 

Alar. 3 

. -do—. 

Alay 22 

Apr. 4 

Sopt. 30 

Ocl. 28 

A fir. 22 

-do- . 

May 19 

Ap’’. 14 

- do. 

Oct. 21 

l',«t 

Idsmarck, ,N, ,l>ak.. „ 

Aluy 11' 

Sept. 21 

June 7 

Alay 11 

Aug. 23 

Sc]>t. 20 

152 

Devils i.ake, N, Uak__ 

. .lio- 

Sept. 39 
Si'pt. 20 

_do_ 

Aluy ir. 
ALiy 15 

Aug. 8 

Sept. 19 

120 

Whltistou, N. Dak——. 

Moy 10 

June 16 

,Aug. 22 

Si9>t. 20 

12,6 

Huron, H. Dak.—. 

Apr, 22 

Oct. 9 

Juno 21 

Alay ,10 

Aug, 23 

Sept. 23 

1W 

-Pierrts S. Duk__-___ 

M ay 5 

Sept. 27 

Alay 19 

Apr. 30 

Sept. 12 

Oct. 5 

15,8 

3tupi<l t’ily, n. Da)v---..-,„_ 

May 1! 

Sopt. 20 

May 21 

Aitiy 4 

Sept. 13 

SepI, 29 

148 

Yunkton, H. Dtik---—. 

Apr. 211 

Oct. 31 

May 27 

Alay 1 

Sept. 14 

Oct, 0 

J,6S 

North .PJattc, Nohr—.. 

Aiir. 22 

Oct. 8 

Alay 24 
Alay 19 

— do---.- 

Sc til, 10 

Sept. 30 

1,5*3 

Omaha, Nebr—... 

.do._ 

Nov. fl 

Apr, 15 

Sept. 18 

0<4„ 13 

I8j 

Valentino, Nobr.. 

Aluy ill 

i Sopt, 20 

Juno 21 

Alay 0 

Sept. 12 

Ocl. 1 

,1 j8 

t- on curd ia, Kaos. - - - -.- - -. 

Apr. 22 

Nnv. 2 

Alay 19 

A in*. 17 

Sept. 20 

Oct. 17 

183 

Jltxlgo City, Kuns.—— 

Apr. 21 

Nnv. 6 

May 27 

Apr. 21 

Sept, 23 

Oct. 23 

1 s;} 

3ola, Kans.-. 

Alar, 20 1 

i —do. 

May 4 

Apr. 7 

Bept. 26 

Oct. 2H 

399 

'Wichita, Kaus—_-.. 

Apr. 22 

---do— 

iVhiy 15 

Apr. 10 

St?plu 23 

Oct, 25 

198 

Waslirngtou, ,D. C-.. 

Alar. 25 

Nnv. 7 

Aluy 12 

Apr, 8 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 20 

195 

Lynchburg, Va——. 

Alar. 5 

Nnv. 61 

‘ May 7 

Apr. 28 

-,-do. 

Oct. 27 

182 

Norfolk, Va-.—— 

-.„do. 

, Nov. 7 

Apr. 26 

Mur. 25 

Oct. n 

NoV, 17 

2* *7 

Kichmond, Va.-------. 

A tar. 251 

l rlo,„„-.. 

, Apr. 7 
Apr, 15 

Oct. 12 

Oct. 31 

207 

W'ythcville, Va-.-.-*. 

Apr, 25 

Oct. 15 

— 

May 15 

Sept. 19 

Oct. 13 

m 

EUdns, W. Va—. 

Apr. 28 

Oct. 26 

Aiay 26 

Alay 8 

Sept. 20 

Oct, 8 

hiil 

Parkersburg, W, Va. 

Asheville, N. 0-. 

Apr. 25 

Nov, (1 

Aiay 22 

Apr, JO 
Apr. 15 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 16 

---do—— 

—do.L~. 

Alay 19 

Ocl. 3 

Oct. 29 

IH? 

UharloUo. N.O.... 

Alar. 25 

Nov. 7 

Apr. 26 

Alar. 28 

Oct, 8 

Nnv, 5 


Kaloigh,N.C-—.. 

ATar. 5 

—-do. 

_do. 

, Alar. 29 

-- do—. 

- do-_. 

Si^l 

•WUmlogtott, N. 0,. 

---do. 

..--do. 

Aiay l 

Alar, 23 

Oct. 16 

Nov, 13 


Churioston. S. 0-. 

Aliir. 4 

Dec. It) 

Apr. 2 

Fob. 20 

Nov. S 

Dec. 19 



1 Tctmporaturo 32® li', or bolow. 
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Table 558.— Frost: Dates of killing frosts, with length of growing season —Contd- 


Averages and extremes for 30 to 50 years 



Date of 
last 

Date of 
first ' 

Spring frosts 

Fall frosts 

Length of 
growing 

Station 

killing 
frost in 
spring, 
1927 

killing 
frost 
in fall, 
1927 

Latest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Average 
date of 
last 
killing 
frost 

Earliest 
date of 
killing 
frost 

Average 
date of 
first 
killing 
frost 

sons on 
between 
average 
dates of 
killing 
frosts 

nnlnmhm, S. H __ __ _ 

Mar. 

Nov. 21 

Apr. 17 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 17 
_do_ 

Mar. 18 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 18 

Days 

245 

nrAfinvillfi, fi- n . 

Mar. 26 

Nov. 19 

Apr. 3 

Oct. 10 

Nov. 2 

213 

Atlanta, Ga_ 

Mar. 4 

-do-. . 

Mar, 31 

Oct. 11 

Nov. 7 

221 

Angnstaj Gfl,. 

Mar. 6 

Nov. 21 

Mar. 22 

Oct. 21 

Nov. 10 

233 

Macon, Ga_ 

_do_ 

Nov. 19 

Apr. 18 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 26 
Mar. 23 

Mar. 23 

Oct. 11 

Nov. 7 

229 

Savannah, Ga.--_ 

Mar. 3 

Dec, 17 

Feb. 26 

Oct. 26 

Nov. 24 

271 

n'hDTTiflsvinft, n-a_- _ . 

Mar. 4 

Dec. 9 

Mar. 14 

Oct. 21 

Nov. 15 

246 

Apalachicola, Fla_ 

Jan. 17 

...do_ 

Feb. 14 

Nov. 13 

Dec. 7 

296 

A vnn P»rl?:, Fla _ __ _ __ 

Jan. 16 


Feb. 25 

Jan. 12 

Nov, 14 

Dec. 26 

343 

.Trr*k.«nnvillft, Fla. _ * _ 

Mar. 3 

Dec. 20 

Apr. 10 
Feb. 19 

Feb, 16 

Nov. 12 

Dec. 6 

293 

Miami, FlaJ._ 

None. 

None. 

Jan. 26 

Dec. 26 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

Taiana, Fla_ 

Jan. 161 

«..do_ 

Apr. 7 
May 14 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 6 
Apr. 5 
Mar. 27 

Nov. 21 

Jan. 3= 

342 

f'hntlr.Tinfigj:v, Tp-nn 

Mar. 5 

Nov. 19 

Apr. 2 
_do_ 

Sept. 30 
Oct. 1 

Oct. 20 

207 

TTr. nr villp,Ti 

Apr. 23 
Max. 4 

_do_ 

Oct. 28 

200 

TVlp-mpbisI Tptiti . 

Nov. 18 

Mar. 22 

Oct. 2 

Nov. 3 

226 

Kashviliei Term_ 

Mar. 5 

.Nov. 6 

Apr. 2 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 27 

208 

BirroiTiffhATn, Ala. __ 

Mar. 4 

Nov. 19 

JMar. 16 

Oct. 21 

Nov. 9 

238 

Mobile,'^AlaJ___ 

Mar. 3 

Dec. 9 

Feb. 17 

Oct. 31 

Dec. 5 

201 

Mnnlvn-mpry, Ala . 

Mar. 4 

Nov. 19 

Mar. 10 

Oct. 21 

Nov. 11 

240 

New OrkanK La_-_--_ 

Jan. 16 

Dec. 9 

Jan. 25 

Nov. 11 

Doc. 16 

326 

Shreveport, La-_ 

Mar. 3 

Nov. 17 

Apr. 9 
Apr. 23 
May 23 

Mar. 6 

Oct. 20 

Nov. 10 

249 

AhilPTip, Tpv _ 

Apr. 22 
...do. 

Nov. 16 

Mar. 21 

Oct. 19 

---do. 


Amarillo, Tex.___ 

Nov. 6 

Apr. 17 

Sept. 22 

Get. 20 

m 

Biownsville, Tex__ 

None. 

None. 

Mar. S 

Jan. 28 

Nov. 15 

Dec. 22 

328 

Corpus Chiisti, Tex__ 

Jan. 151 

...do. 

Mar. 19 

Jan. 21 

Nov. 29 

Dec. 28 

341 

DcrEio, Tex--.-.. 

Jan. 161 

Dec. S 

hlar. 27 

Feb. 28 

Oct. 27 

Nov. 17 

262 

El Pasoj Tex_ 

Mar. 22 

Nov. 17 

Apr. 26 
Apr. 9 
Mar. 1 

Mar. 14 

...do. 

Nov. 16 

246 

Fort Yi orth, Tex_.. 

Galveston, Tex... 

...do--.. 

None. 

Dec. 1 
None. 

Mar. 11 
Jan. 19 

Oct. 22 
Nov. 36 

Nov. 12 
Dec. 20 

246 

341 

Palestine, Tex_ 

Mar. 21 

Dec. 8 

Apr. 5 
_do. 

Mar. 13 

Oct. 20 

Nnv. 33 , 

245 

San Antonio, Tex_ 

_do_ 

_do 1- 

Feb. 24 ' 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 28 ‘ 

277 

Tavlcr, TexJ-,-__ 

_do.-_ 

Dec. 3 

_do_ 

Mar. 13 

...do. 

Nov. 22 

254 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mar, 21 

Nov. 12 

Apr. 30 ! 
Apr. 17 i 
Apr. 26 i 
June 6 i 

Mar. 31 

Oct. 7 

Nov. 2 

216 

Fort Smith, Ark...i 

Mar. 22 

Nov. 16 

Mar. 21 

Oct. 9 

Nov. 6 

280 

Little Bock, Ark.| 

Havre,'Mont_ j 

—do_ 

May 3 
May 10 
May 9 
May 10 
..^do_ 

Nov, 17 1 
Sept. 20 
Oct. 30 

Mar. 18 
May 16 
May 9 
May 5 
>_,do_ 

Oct. 22 
Aug. 26 
...do. 

Nov. 14 
Sept. 19 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 2 

241 

126 

Helena, Mont_1 

June 9 

142 

Halispell, Alont_ 

Oct. 11 

June 7 ! 

Sept. 10 
Sept. 7 i 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 25 
...do. 

150 

Miles Citv, Mont_-_ 

Sept. 20 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 27 
Sept, 19 
Oct. 5 

May 31 j 
June 13 

-..do. 

160 

Cheyenne, Wyo_ 

May 20 
May 19 
May 20 
May 21 
May 4 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 27 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 25 
May 31 
Feb. 16 

Sept. 39 
Sept. 18 
Sept. 20 
Sept. 10 
Oct. 8 

122 

Lander, V»'yo_ 

...do_ 

June 18 

122 

Sheridan, Wvo_ 

Hay 30 
June 2 

June 6 

123 

118 

Yellowstone Park, Wyo.. 

June 22 

Denver, Colo.. 

Apr. 211 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 22 

1 Apr. 15 
Juno 11 

Oct. 12 

June 6 

Sc.pt. 12 
Sept. M 
Sept. 12 
Oct. 10 

157 

Grand Junction, Colo_ 

Nov. 5 

May 14 
June 2 

Oct. J9 

383 

Pueblo, Colo.... 

Nov. 2 

Oct. 8 

1(H 

308 

176 

il6 

290 
243 
357 
126 
183 
143 

m 

m 

203 

158 

240 

182 

220 

145 

246 

212 

291 
283 
206 

0) 

271 

283 

250 

(“) 

319 

Boswell, N. Mex.. 

Nov. 12 

May 7 
May 38 
June 17 

Oct. 27 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.. 

Oct. 12 

Sept. 25 
Sept. 32 
Nov. 5 

Oct, 38 

Blagstalt, Ariz. 

Sept. 27 
Dec. 8 

! 

Sept. 24 
Dec, 3 

Bhcenix, Ariz_ 

1 Jan, 11 

Mar. 31 

Tucson, Aiiz_ 

[ Mar. 22 

Apr. 3 
Feb. IS 

1 Mar. 11 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 9 

Yuma, Ariz_ 

N one. 

i)ec. 9< 

Jan. 2 

Nov. 30 

Doc. 26 
Sept. 2t) 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 3 
Sept, 26 
Oct. 32 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 6 

Modena, Utah... 

May 22 
Apr. 21 
May 291 
—doi... 

Oct. 7 

July 3 
Jime 18 

1 May 23 
Apr. 20 
May 13 
May 16 
Apr, 27 
Apr. 5 
May 1 
Mar. 17 

Sept, f) 
Sept. 22 
Sept, G 
Aug. 22 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 21 
Sept. 12 
Oct. 18 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

_do— 

Beno, Nev_ 

Oct, 6 
Sept. 14 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 31 
Oct. 6 

June 13 

Winnennicca, Nev____ 

June 22 

Boise, Idaho-^_ 

Apr. 20 

June 16 
May 10 
June 1 

Lewiston, Idaho__ 

Apr, 21 
_do_ 

Pccarello, Idaho-.. 

Seattle, Wash... 

Apr. 20 
Apr. 21 
. - do 

Dee. 6 

May 10 
June 8 

Nov. 21 
Oct. 13 
Nov. 5 
Sept. 30 
Nov. 39 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 26 
Doc. 2 
Oct. 28 

Dec. 6 
Nov. 29 
Nov. 22 

Doc. 10 

Spokane, Wash_ 

Oct. 31 

Apr. 14 
Mar. 30 
May 8 
Mar. 18 

Sept, 7 
Sept. 28 
Aug. 30 
Oct. 13 

Walla Walla, Wash. 

Nov. 22 
Oct. 6 

Apr. 28 
June 23 

Baker, Oreg--.. 

May 2 
Feb. 121 

Portland, Oreg___ 

Dec. 7 

May 2 
May 24 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 14 
May 24 
Feb, 17 

Hosebnrg, Oreg . 

Apr. 20 
Jan. 22 

Nov. 1 

Apr. 14 
Feb. 8 

Sept. 24 
Nov. 31 

Eureka, Calif.... 

Dec. 11 

Fresno, Cahf_ 

Jan. 1 

Dec. 7 

Feb. 22 

Oct. 31 
Sept. 24 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 11 
Oct. 23 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 4 

Independence, Calif_ 

May 221 

Oct. 9 

Apr. 6 
G) 

Mar. 10 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 

None. 

None. 

Bed Blutf, Calif. 

Feb. 12 

Dec. 8 

May 9 
May 7 
Apr. 18 
Jan. 20 

Sacramento, Calif_ 

Jan. 23 

Dec, 7 

Feb. 19 

San Bernardino, Calif_ 

Jan. 251 

Dec. 8 
None. 

Mar. 8 

Jan. 25 

San Diego, CaliL.... 

None. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

-—do. 

—do. 

Mar. 27 


Weather Bureau, i Temperature 32® F. or below. * Frosts do not occur every year, 

3 Of year following, ^ Low places. 
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Amino acids, research work in dairying_ 653-554 

Ammoniniu .sulphate, effect on yield of rice. 658-559 
Amwtlmtic.s - 

manufacture, tests for impurities. 320-321 

quality, demands of food and drug law, 

article by H, Palkiu.... 320-321 

Animal - 

discuses, control progress. .. 48-53 

husbandry research, results of cooperation, 

urtieJe by 10. W, Sheets.—. 08-101 

products— 

exports, destination, 1924-1927. 1112-1115 

imports, origin, 192*1-1927.J121-1124 

Animals— 

cliLsease prevention through biologic prod¬ 
ucts, article by D, I. Skidmore.96-98 

exports, destination, 1924-1927. 1112 

farm- 

numbers, prices, products, oto., statistics 

. 980-1106 

statists tables. 980-U06 

Sec niso Cattle; Chickens; Hogs; Horses; Lambs; 
Livestock; Poultry; Bhoep. 
farm slaughtorod, fortiliijer obtainable from 

ofCul, article by G. P. Walton. 207-299 

imports, origin, 1924-1927—. —.. 1121 

Aphids - 

tiotton, reduction due to flood ... 316 

injury to shade trees, and control- 672,673-676 


Apple— Page 

crop, 1925, comparison with 1910_109-110 

trees, number and productiveness, article 

by Mario Ilcisley.. 641-643 

Apples— 

cold-storage holdings, 1915-1927. 835-836 

exports, destination, 1924-1927. 3116-1117 

injury from Douglas-fir boxes, article by D. 

F. Fisher.106-107 

prices, statistics. 837-840 

producing areas, commercial.107-109 

production by States, statistics. 831-833 

sliipmonts, car-lot.. 833-835 

trade, international. 836 

Apricots, dried, exports, destination, 1924- 

1927. 1116 

Arizona, quarantine against cotton post_ 227-228 

Arsenicals, action on insects. 390-391 

Ashbrootc, Frank G., article on '"Fur 
farmers lose many foxes tlirough infectious 

disease” (with Karl B. Hanson).342-344 

Asparagus- 

acreage, production, and prices. 865,903 

shipments, car-lot.. 865 

Aspirator, Bates. See Bates aspirator. 
Automobiles— 

nuin bersinuse.-. 662 

See also Motor vehicles. 


Aviation, commercial, weather service, ex¬ 
tension, article by Willis liay Gregg.. 08*1-686 


Baucock, 0. J., article on ‘'Dairymen in 
Bouth suffer losses from bittcrvieed in 

milk”. 272-273 

Back, E. A., article on “Motli-proofiug fluids 
sometimes of valuo when properly used” 

(with E. T. Cotton).. 405-467 

Bacon- 

exports, destination, 1924-1927. 1113 

prices, statistics.1018,1019 

Bacteria— 

main groups, nitrogen fixe lion by, article 

by Nathan IC. Bmith. 588-590 

soil, nitrogen fixation for plant food, article 

by F. E.Allison. 480-481 

Baker— 

E. W., article on “Livestock estimates anti¬ 
cipating receipts aid orderly sellmg”.. 429-431 
Harry Lee, article on “Tree growth re¬ 
tarded by fires; young trees killed, soil 

depleted”. 635-637 

0. E., article on “ Land-use changes point 

to lessening need of oxapnsion”.413-416 

Bai^cu, R. T., arl ido on “Biigar-cauo cream 
a now product of commercial value” (with 

H. S. Faino)-. 605-607 

Baujintw, imporUs, origin, 1924 -J927. 1126 

Bankruptcy, agriculture, rate higher than 

before war* article by L. XL Bean.110-114 

Burlwjrry eradication— 

campaign. U7-I18 

jirogress,,...... 47 

results in stem rust control, article by 

LynnD.Hutton. 114-118 

Bark beetle. Sec Beetle, western pine. 

Barley- 

acreage— 

and production, remarks.. 4 

production, values, etc. 799-800 

exports, destination, 1924-1927. 1117 

marketing, stocks, prices, etc. 805-806 

prices, statistics. 808 

receipts at markets. 806 

statistics, acreage, prices, etc. 799-808 

trade, international. 807 

■world crop, acreage, yield, and produc¬ 
tion....:. 802-805 

yield by Btatos. 801 

Barnes. Wirx O., article on— 

“Cattle of longhorn typo saved from throat 

of extinction”... 16M63 

“Cattle range man comes through slump 
period with profit”. 166-467 
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Babnett, Claribel B., article on “Library 
of 200,000 volumes maintained in the de¬ 
partment”____—_ 423-424 

Bark, J. E., article on “Bean standards put 
chief kinds under one grading system 118-119 
BARRE'rr, L. I., article on ’'Trees of new 
growth profitable tlirough call for pulp 

wood”_ 653-055 

Bates 

aspirator, use in cleaning rice. 555-657 

E. N., article on “ Eice-cleaning device 
attached to thresher promises big saving” 

(with George P. BodnaiJ. 555-557 

Bean, L. H., article on “Bankruptcy rate in 
agriculture much higher than pre-war 110-114 
Bean beetle, Mexican, ^ee Beetle, Mexican 
bean. 

Beans— 
dry— 

acerage, production, and exports__ 906-907 

prices._ 906,908 

shipments, ear lot. 909 

native, oultivation by Indians. 674 

snap- 

acreage, production, and price.866,903 

shipments, car lot.,.... 867 

soy. See Soy beaus, 

standards, grading system, article by J. E. 

Barr.118-119 

Bear pen, constnietion and use... 121 

Bears, as stock killers, unjust accusation, 

article by Stanley P. Young.119-122 

Becker— 

G. G., article on “Cotton pest related to 
boll weevil now quarantined in West”. 226-228 
Joseph A., article on “Workers on farms 
fewer since 1923 but output not less”.. 721-722 
Beehive, observation, value in study of bees 130-131 
Beef- 

baby, demands for---124-126 

canned, exports, destination, 1924-1927,.... 1113 

cattle, prices... 980,988 

frozen, stocks in cold storage.. 996 

grass and grain, favored by producers, 

article by W. H. Black. 122-124 

pickled, etc,, exports, destination, 1924-1927 1113 
prices, at Chicago and New York.. 998,1050-1051 
production and consumption in United 

States... 452-453 

quality, demand for young stock, article by 

C. D. Lowe. 1^126 

raising from grass, article by V. V, Parr, 126-128 

retail demands. 165 

trade, international.... 997 

-Baekeepiug, aid by United States grades for 

honey, article by E. L. Sechrist...129-130 

Bees, study by means of observation hive, 

article by James I. Hambleton__ 130-131 

Beeswax, pri(3es, statistics, 1920-1926..—.,.. 1060 
Beetle- 

bark. See Beetle, western pine. 

Japanese— 

control measures... 401-403 

control work...___ 55 

losses to crops. 399 

parasite importations, article by J. L. 

King. 403-407 

ten-year invasion, article by Loren B. 

Smith. 398-403 

Mexican, bean- 

description, life history, and control... 462-463 

food plants. 461-462 

spread in Eastern States, article by 

Neale K Howard. 460-463 

western pine, control need___ 54 

Beets— 

sugar— 

curly-top disease limiting produotion, 

article by Eubanks Carsner_ 603-605 

production, prices, and value.....__ 952 

substitute for com as field crop.. 209 

world crop, acreage, production, etc. 956 

yields and sugar content, effect of phos¬ 
phate, article by Lewis A, Hurst.131-133 

Bennett, H, H., article on “Soil erosion 
takes $200,000,000 yearly from United States 
farmers”,..__691*593 


Page 

Berries, improvement experiments, Great 

Plains States.334-336 

Beverages, label requirements of food and 

drugs act, article by J, W. Sale.324-325 

Bibliographies, preparation for studies in 

economics. 141-142 

Birds— 

banding, indication of migration, article by 

Joseph O. Lincoln.133-130 

Federal refuges, designation and acreugo. 72‘.»”734 

migratory, protection..... 68, OU 

See aluo Waterfowl, 

Bishopp, F. C., article on “Poultry parasites 

cut output and raise feeding cost ”. 535-638 

Bitterweed— 

cause of milk losses to dairymen, article by 

C, J, Babcock. 272-273 

effect on flavor of milk... 272-273 

Black 

E. H., article on “Wheat harvested by 
combine needs quick cleaning when 

weedy”. 695-607 

W. H., article on “Beef from grass and ginin 

gains producers' favor ”.. 122-124 

Blackhead, turkeys, control.....C6J-cn.i 

Blister rust- 

spread by wild gooseberry and currant 

bushes, article by J. F. Martin-139-140 

white pine- 

control progress. 47 

invasion of Paeiflo Northwest, article by 

G. B. Posey.138-130 

Blood, animal, use as fertilizer. 297-299 

Bodnar, George P., article on “Uico- 
cleaning device attached to thresher prom- 

isesbig saving ” (wiih E. N. Bates). 655-557 

Boll weovil— 

activity and control_........._.... 57 

destiuction due to floods... 315 

Book lists, preparation, aid to economics 

study, article by Mary G. Lacy.141-112 

Booth, J. F.jarticloon “r'ooperath'Omarket¬ 
ing of grain may he extended ”.1!)0-191 

Boree, B. C., article on “Fruit and vogetahio 
marketing facilitated by clearing homsos 331-333 

Borers, damage to shade trees, and control_ 571, 

57;V'’'75 

Boston, wool market, prices, 1010-1937„-.. 3042-i6i3 
Box scald, apples and pears, description and 

cause. 106-107 

Boys clubs. See Clubs, 

Bran, prices at Minneapolis.........702 

Bread, prices in leading cities.,...____ 761 

Breeding- 

dairy cattle,relation to herd improvement. 206-261 

flax, for rust and wilt irumariity.lv»5-;!07 

fruits, improvements at experiniont stations 

poultry, for egg production... . 539-542 

sheep, experimental results with Soutli- 

floAvms-... . 578-5S0 

tobacco, for root-rot resistance, returns, 

article by James Johnson...n22-'525 

wheat, for resistance, study..niiu-ro i 

Brewers* rice, value as hardening feed....... 372 

Bridges, State disbui’sements for 1 Hi: 

IJristol, bacon prices, 3 000-3 027. j OiO 

Brodell, a. P., article on “^’ottoii harvest¬ 
ing by newer methods saves much labor” 22:^*-22'l 
Brookens, P. F,, article on “Dairy exqmrt 
control plan of New Zealand affects UnitiKl 

States producer ”.25S-2C0 

Broomcorn— 

acreage, production and prices.... 010-911 

bales, iaentification seals. 151 

marketing under LTnited States standards, 

advantages, article by G. B. Algtxfre_ 3 50-151 

Brown— 

M. C., article on “Hides and skins to bo 
standardized as an aid in marketing ”... 361-303 
Nellie A., article on “Tomato losses from 

center rot heavy In several States ”_ 629- G30 

Browne, C. A., article on “Chemist's field 
in agriculture almost limitless in scope ”174-177 

Brown patch, turf gi'ass, control.G69-C61 

Bryan, Mary K., article on “Squash of 
Hubbard variety attacked by new loaf 
spot”.. 599-600 
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herd”. 363-364 

Buokwlieat— 

acreage, production, values, etc. 825-826 

prices, statistics, 1909-1927 .. 827 

prod action increase... 4 

statistics, acreage, production, prices, etc- 825-827 

yields by Btatos, 1914-1927. 827 

Budget control, cooperative associations, 

progress, article by A. V. Bwarthout.191-192 

Budgets, farm- 

information necessary.152-153 

use in planning a system, article by J. B. 

Hutson...151-153 

Buenos Aires— 

beef cattle, prices, 1909-1927..... 9S9 

corn prices, 1912-1927.-. 787 

Buildings, farm, eifoet of wood preservatives. 711 

Bullock, A, H., article on “Livestock 
slaughter is oflicient under Poderal inspeo- 

tiort”...... 431-432 

Bulls- 

duiry— 

selection for ability to raise herd income, 

article by W. E, Wintermeyor. 251-252 

testing by herd improvement associa¬ 
tions... 262-263 

purebred- 

subs ti(,ution for scrubs, article by D. S. 

Burch.15t-150 

use for herd improvement-.,__ 251-262 

Bunt, "Wheat. See Smut, stinking. 

BiutcH, H. S., article on “Bulls bred pure 

replace .scrubs in more counties”.151-156 

Bukuess, a, E., artiolo on * ‘Gipsy-moth terri¬ 
tory cut by control work: quarantines 

vital”... 346-349 

BuituvvALD, L. 11., article on “Dairy success 
witli the milking machiue reciuires cleanli¬ 
ness”. 266-268 

Burmeister, 0. a., article on— 

'*Lamb prices show quality and orderly 

selling necessary.”.411-412 

VLamba to«day show much improvement 

over past quality”-,.....412-413 

Butclierhig, farm animals, use for olM.2D7-290 

Butnkii, R. G., article on “Grapeinspection a 

material aid to fruit auctions”-...-.. 349-350 

Bui Icr— 

cold-.slorage holdings,.—_ 1076 

creamery, production aud marketing statis- 

llo,s. 1074-1076 

exports, dostinai ion, 1924-1927_—. 1112 

imports, origin, 3921-1927. 1121 

prices, statistics... 1082 

production, Now SSeuland, 1927. —25S 

roceii>t4 at prin(!ii)Ul markets, 1075-1076,1077-1080 
Btutistlcs, prmluctioii, prices, etc., 10t)8,1074-1082 
Btoriigo reports, description and value—. 248-249 
sweet^cream— 

comparison with sour-cream product— 266-286 
gain In public favor, article by William 

White... m-2m 

trade, lutormUionnl. 1081 

Butterfat— 

pric^cs, J 920-1027, statistics. 1081 

prod uc1 ion— 

increiise, result of herd testKS—.. 251 

relation to feed cost of cows.. 208-270 

By-products, farm- 

uses shown by lignin exporlments, article by 

Max Phillips.426-428 

utilimtion, research work of department. .170-174 

Cabba)s?3— 

acioage, production, and prices.. 8G8-8G9,9(B 

shipments, car-lot.— 869,904 

Cabinets, steam, for dairy utensils, descrip¬ 
tion.™........—. 270-272 

CalI’lum arsenate, research study... 03 

Cull's kins, imports, origin, 1924-1027. 3121-1122 

Callandew, W. F,, article on “Crop report 
in United States made impartially, with 

farmers coo|)erating”.2«w-246 

Calvea— 

liispoction for slaughter, statistics. 990 

market roceiots. sfcaUsttca. 985-980 


Calves—Continued. Page 

prices, statistics. 980-994 

slaughter statistics. 1044,1046 

Camp, national 4-11, purpose. 149 

Campbell— .. 

AIaux>e, article on “Clothing still often 
homemade on farms to largo extent JS4-1S5 

T, M., article on “Negro extension work 
muehaided by use of movable schools”- 475-^170 
Camps, vacation, for farm women, rest and 
instruction, article by Madge 4. Reese— 665,069 
Cane— 

cream, manufacture jmd uses...00o-607 

sirup. bVe Hirup, sugar-cane . „ ^ 

sugar, production statistics— 954-955,95/-959,9Cl 
Canker, citrus, b're Citrus canker. 

industry, aid of warehouse act.. 079-0^ 

vegetables, industrial expansion. 678 

Cantaloupes— . , . 

acreage, production, and prices.. ^'1*903 

shipments, car-lot. 871,904 

Caklson, T. a., article on "Sheep crate 
should protect as well an confine the am- 

mal”-.-.. 570-077 

Carrots— . 

acreage, production, and prices..— 8 <2,90.J 

shipments, car-lot. 6*- 

Carsneb, Eubanks, article on " Sugar-beet 
disease called curly top limits prodiic- 

tion”.-. 003-605 

Carihawus iinctorius, htec BalTlowor* 

^loans, credit costs, Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina. 243 

rents, relation to value of farm...—....... 418 

Cattle— 

finishing rations. 

prices. 9i» 

fciMliug effect on growth, studies, article 

by CK W. Horvey*..252-255 

number and production. 268 

numbers and value on farms.. lOOl-lOiw 

numbers by breeds-.... 

profits from improved stock....26S-2m 

selection, feeding, and breeding for iierd 

improvemenl...260-261 

statistics, numbers, prices, etc.1061--i0<»3 

exports, destuiatioii, 1921-1927. 

feeding, use of si ockerdoedor news reports. 158-1 .jO 
foot-rot infuction and troatment.......... 156-158 

grading demonstrations, help to producons, 

articlij by James K. ^V'allace. 159-161 

Imports, origin, 1924-1037. 1121 

industry, remarks by Secretary. 4 

inspection for sUmghtor, statistics.......... 099 

longhorn, stu ed from extinct iou, artiolo l>y 

Will U. Barnes.161-m3 

See also Longhorns. 

marketrocoipis, statistics.....985-980 

numbers in iTiiltod States and other ooun- 

tries.....OBO-984 

price trend, effect: of value of dollar, (^rllclo 

by H. M. (kmway..- iniHoo 

prices, stal.ist ic*s.96ff> 98^^994 

range, maruigomcat for protlt—...—.. lOtHtu 
slaughter— ... 

monthly... 09'> 

statistics.. 

statistics, numbers, prices, etc.980’-W9a,9v9 

ticks. bVc Ticks, cattle. 

tuberculosis orauicatiou, statistics, 191 ♦- 

1927..... 10il3-1005 

Cattleman, iiroilt through slump period, at; 

tide by WiUC. Barnes. 166-167 

Caiilitlower— 

acreage, production, and prices..6/3,903 

shipTnents, car-lot.-. 873 

Cedar, whito, southern— 
profits on coastal swamp land, article 

by Clareuca h\ Konstian.,.... 

raforostation meUiod^-..617-619 

Oder)’— 

acreage, production, and prices.. 873,903 

sliiuments, car-lot. 874,904 

Centipede grass. *SWj Grass, cantiiKJUe. 

Coreola, growing* survey... 44 
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plants cut waste and sustain prices"_181-183 

Chapline, W. R., article on “Grazing of range 
gives best result when conservative."353-3f)5 
Chatfield, Charlotte, article on “Meat 
cuts differ much in composition and in 

food value.". 442-444 

Cheese- 

cold-storage holdings, 1915-1927. 1087 

exports, destination, 1924-1927. 1112 

imports, origin, 1924-1927. 1121 

prices, statistics. 1088 

production— 

New Zealand, 1927. 258 

statistics. 1067,1068,1083 

receipts at principal markets. 1084-1086 

statistics, production, marketing, etc_ 1067,1068 

1083-1088 

trade, international. 1087 

Chemist, agricultural field, scope, article by 

C. A. Browne.174-177 

Chemistrj"— 

agricultural, work of department scientists 

. 174-177 

research work— 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils.170-177 

re\dew for year.59-63 

Chestnut, blighted, replacement by other 
valuable trees, article by Clarence F. 

Korstian.179-181 

Chestnuts, cultivation. 482-484 

Chicago— 
prices, of— 

beef, statistics. 998 

cattle and calves, 1900-1927,statistics.- 990-992 

eggs, statistics, 1900-1927. 1105 

hides, statistics. 1056 

meat, statistics. 1050-1055 

oleomargarine, statistics. 1089 

Cliiekens— 

egg production, statistics. 1091-1092 

gapewonn disease, prevention. 544 

numbers on faims, 1925. 1090-1091 

prices, statistics, 1910-1927. 1097 

See also Poultry. 

Chllcott, E. C., article on “ Rotation and till¬ 
age supremely important in the Great 

Plains". 560-562 

Chinese holly. See Holly, Chinese. 

Cholera, hog. Sec Hog, cholera; Hogs, cholera. 
Citrus- 
by-products— 

manufacture and uses.181-183 

plants, ctrect on waste and prices, by 

E. M. Cbace.181-183 

canker- 

control and eradication, article by K. F. 

Kellerman.183-184 

eradiaition progress. 47 

statistics, production, marketing, etc—'^41-845 
Clark, Edna L., article on “Cotton in farm 
women’s garb partly replaced by silk and 

rayon". 224-225 

Clav, H. 3., article on “Honey for consumer 
roaches markets in three main forms"- 381-383 
Clearing-houses development and operation, 

Jtoperial Valley. 331-333 

Cl^ate. See Meteorology; Precipitation; 
Temperature, 

Clothes moths, control methods. 465-467 

Clothing- 

homemade on farms, article by Maude 

Campbell. 184-185 

style chang^j effect on cotton trade, article 
by Ruth O’Bnon__ !^2-234 

acreage, yield and production. 933-934 

aJsifce, seed, price statistics.. 964.969 

hay. Sea Hay, 
red- 

price statistics__ 967 968 

seed, imports, origin, 1924-1927 . 1128 

studies..—_ 43-44 

seed. Sea Seed, clover, 
sweet. See Sweet clover. 

members, boys and girls, attendance at 
first national camp, article by George E. 

. 117-lM 


Clubs— 

boys’ and girls’, work in improving farm 

life, article by 1. W. Hill.142-147 

4-H, attendance at first national camp... 147-150 
Goad, 33. R,, article on “Floods disturb tlio 
balance of nature in the world of insects". 312-317 
Cobb, N. A., article on “Nemos sometimes 
aid man in his fight to control insect 

pests". 479-4S0 

Cocoa, imports, origin, 1924-1927. 1124 

Coconut oil, imports, origin, 1924-1027. 1128 

Cod-liver oil, vitamin loss in “extractvS," ar¬ 
ticle by Hazel E. Munsoll...185-186 

O off 0 0 

imports, origin, 1924-1927. 1124 

prices, wholesale, New York. 1180 

trade, international. 118*4-1185 

Cold storage- 

beef statistics. 996 

butter statistics... 1076 

cheese statistics. 1087 

eggs statistics. 1103 

mutton, holdings, 1930-1927. 1035 

pork statistics. 1016 

poultry statistics. 1097 

reports, dairy aiidpoultry, value_ 248-249 

Coleman, D. a., article ou “Wheat heating 
may be checked by care in stackiiig or 

storing"-. 697-698 

Colleges, land-grant— 

founding and purposes. 278-2S0 

list. 72ih727 

Collier, Georoe W., article on “ Corn borer 
control adds to farm costs but Is worth 

while".. 199-202 

CoLUNowoon, G. H., article on “Trees for 
windbreaks will grow in nearly all farming 

districts". 651-653 

Colloids, soil, exchange of constituents with 

fertilizers... 597 

Color fixatives,meat, chemistry and value of 438-440 
Colts— 

number and value on farms, statistics. 1067-1058 
See also Horses. 
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adjusted, use in harvesting grain sorghum, 

article by J. H. Martin. 597-599 

wheat harvesting, problems, article by 

L. A. licynoldson and R. S. Kifor.r4»2-69r> 

Container, toa, requlromonts. 609-610 

Conway, H. M., article on “Cattle price 
trend strongly alfeeted by value of dol¬ 
lar"...... , ^ 16.3-166 

Cook, O. F., article on- . 

“ Cotton communities growing one variety 
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ofmanyjdnds". 502-565 

Coombs, Whitney, article on "Tav study 
shows State income levy may aid farm¬ 
ers"- 607-609 

Cooi’ER, M. H., article on '* Apjile trees fewer 
since 1910 but no drop in apple crop"... J09~il0 
Cooperation— 

advantages, discussion by flecretary. 15-17 

dairy marketing, New Zealaiifl. 250*269 

farm sales and purchasevS by Btatos_1171-1174 

results in livestock research... OH-ioi 

study in high school, article by A. W, 

McKay. 187-188 

Cooperative- 

associations— 

budgetary control, progress, article by 

A. V. Swarthout. 191-192 

farm sales and purchases. U 71-1174 

growth in membership and scope, article 

by R. H. Elsworth.196-196 

jomt-^lliug plans, possibilities, article by 

K. B. Gardner. 102-103 

kind and extent. 195-190 

membership problem, complex pbasos, 

article by James W. Jones. 193-105 

cotton gins as local units of marketing nsso- 
clatiops, article by James S, llathcock. 188-189 
marlmting, grain, e.\tension, article by 

J, F. Booth. 190-191 

Copenhagen, butter prices, 19l4-f()27-V,mI.. 1082 
Copper carbonate, use against stinking smutl 707 
Copra, imports, origin, 192-4-1927...I 1128 
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r>y Jct'se VV. Tapp. 207-210 

control, campaign aud results. 202-207 

conti'ol, farm costs and worth, article by 

tie<»rgo\V. Collier. 100-202 
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dis^e prevention through serums, viruses, 

and toxins.96-98 

diseases, quarantiue stations as barriers, 

article by A, E. Rishel-101-106 

estimates, effects on orderly selling, article 

by E. W. Baker. 429^1 
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use.158-159 
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situation, 1921-1927, statistics. 999,1015,1035 
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article by A. D. Bullock. 431-432 

Southern States, necessity, article by R. D. 

Jennings.. 428^29 

statistics- 

numbers, prices, products, etc. 980-1105 

slaughter receipts. 1044-1046 

Living- 

conditions, statistical study of poorer farm 
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H. W. Hawthorne. 293-295 

costs, statistics. 1152,1155-1157 

standards, relation to size of farms, article 

by H. W. Hawthorne. 585-587 

L^ns, cashjShift to in southeast, article by 

David L. Wickens.. 242-243 

Log^g, selective, method, extent, and costi 615-617 

London, wool market, prices, 1021-1927_ 1043 

Long, W. H., article on *'Timber with slight 
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history in America. 161-162 
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Lowe, C. D., article on— Page 
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demand”__ 124-126 
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don’t get to market”. 373-374 
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distribution and consumption statistics.... 1201 

prices, statistics. 1202 
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McDowell, J. C., article on— 
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pines, article by Roland McKee.... 435-436 
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to nailhead rust.. 630-633 
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article by A. V. Swarthout. 191-192 
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article by James S. Hathcock...188-189 

barley, statistics. 805-808 
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advantages, article by G. B. Alguiro... 150-161 

butter, receipts, prices, etc. 1075-1082 
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receipts.... 984-986 

statistics. 980,984-094 

stocker-feeder news reports, use. 168-169 

cheese, receipts, cold storage, prices, 

etc. 1084-1088 

cooperative- 

associations, membership problem._193-195 

discussion by Secretary. 15-17 

joint-soiling plans, possibilities, article 

by K. B. Gardner.192-193 

study in high school.. 187-188 

corn, statistics. 782-783 

dairy— 

cattle, at St. Paul... 255-256 

products. Now'Zealand control plan... 259-260 

eggs, receipts, prices, etc. .1098-1105 

flaxseed, statistics...... 81-4 81(1 

fruit, clearing houses for___ 331-333 

grain, cooperative, extension, article hy J. F. 

, Booth. 190-191 

hides and skins, standardization. 361-363 

hogs, statistics. 1000,1006-1014,1017 

honey, three forms for consumer, nrticlo by 

H. J. Clay. 381-383 
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effect of quality on price.4i 1-412 

season. 412-413 

livestock, estimates, effects. 429-431 
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tiou...... . 197-198 

oats, statistics.. 794-798 

pec^s... rm 

poultry, receipts and prices. 1093-1007 

relation to economic research.. 

rice, statistics_____. 823-^25 
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trade, international. 1070 
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and rosiHr arti<^e by F. P- Veitcb and 

V. E. Grotliscb.471^172 

ruling regarding turpentine, protection to 
purchasers, article by F. P. Veitoh and 

V. E. Qrotlfe^^.472-47B 

yield, effect of chipping methods, article by 

Lenthall Wyman,. 473-475 
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schools, article,by T. M. OampbeU. 475-479 

Nelson, E. K,, article on Fruit flavors due 
principally to free and volatile acids*’^,, 333-334 
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aid in control of insect pests, article by N. A. 

Cobb... 479-480 

See also Eoundworms. 

Nematodes. See Nemas; Roundworms. 
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eggs, 1010-1927. llOfi 
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New Zealand,‘ dairy export plan, effect on 
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Broofcens,... 258-260 
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atmospheric, as plant food, fixation by bac¬ 
teria, artirie by F. E. Allison. 480-481 

content of crotalaria... 247 

deficiency in corn plants, symptoms. 213 

fixation— 

by soil bacteria of two main groups, ar¬ 
ticle by Nathan E. Smith.58S-590 

investigations...64-65 
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blister rust, article by Q. B. Posey.138-139 
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imports, origin, 1924-1927. 1126-1127 
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exports, destination, 1924-1927_ 1118 

trade international-— _—— 797 
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trade, international.. 797 
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Oesirm otde. See Sheep fiy. 
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t^er, article by O, P. Walton, 297-299 

Ohio, farm families, expenditures...._... 294-295 

O i^ 

exports, destination* 1924-1927_ 1119 

meal, trade, international,. 1188 

trade, international. 1188 

cottonseed. iSst Cottonseed oil. 
fiaxse^. -See Flaxseed oU; liin^oU. 
linseed, iSee Linseed oil « 

eM, linseed, prices in New York_... 818 

samowa', uses and yield. 366*567 

Oils, v^tabfo— 

, TOOrts, delation* 1924-1927..-^—..-._ 1126 ' 

impoi:tSriOrigin,k024-1927......^^^ 1127-1128 | 
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trade, international.. 813 
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animal, control work.. 52 

gipsy-moth control, results. 346 

introduction against Japanese beetle.404-407 
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control need... 530-531 
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Blshopp---..-...,. 535-638 
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and habits.... 542-545 

Parasitism, nemas, aid in control of insect 
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stem, losses, control by barberry eradioa- 

^ tioa, article by Lynn P. Hutton...114-118 
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Rye—Continued. Rage 

marketing receipts. 772 

prices, 1909-1927.” “773-774 

statistics, acreage, production, prick, 

etc. 764-774 

trade, international. 773 
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Great Plains, article by Frank Babak_ 506-567 
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SALK, J. w., article on ** Food I^aw regulates 
beverage traffle by label requirements”. 324-326 
Sanitation- 

dairy, progress. 264 

prevention of sheep diseases. 682-586 
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Scale insects, injury to shade trees, and con¬ 
trol. 572,573-575 

Schedules, use by home maker, economy of 

time, article by Eildegarde Kncoland_ 380-381 
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work, article by T. M, Campbell. 476-479 
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by T. Swann Harding. 667-568 
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